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CHAPTER  XXVI. — THE  DINNER-PARTY  AT  HOUNT-BROWN. 


I  AWOKE  refreshed  after  half-an-hour's 
doze,  and  then  every  circumstance  of 
the  whole  day  was  clear  and  palpahle 
before  me.  I  remembered  each  mi- 
nute particular,  and  could  bring  to 
roj  mind  all  the  details  of  the  race 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  excitement 
thej  had  passed  in,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  succeeded  each  other. 

My  first  thought  was  to  visit  poor 
Joe,  and  creeping  stealthily  to  his 
room,  I  opened  the  door.  The  poor 
fellow  was  fast  asleep,  his  features 
had  already  become  coloured  with 
fever,  and  a  red  hectic  spot  on  either 
cheek  told  that  the  work  of  mischief 
had  beffun;  yet  still  his  sleep  was 
tranoui^  and  a  half  smile  curled  his 
blooaless  lips.  On  his  bed  his  old 
hunting-cap  was  t>laced>  a  bow  of 
white  and  green  ribbons~-the  colours 
I  wore — ^fastened  gaudily  in  the  front; 
upon  this,  doubuess,  he  had  been 
gazing  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
waking.  I  now  stole  noiselessly  back 
and  began  a  letter  to  O'Grady,  whose 
anxiety  as  to  the  result  would,  I  knew, 
be  considerable. 

It  was  not  without  pride,  I  confess, 
that  I  narrated  the  events  of  the  day ; 
vet  when  I  came  to  that  part  of  my 
lettetp  in  which  Joe  was  to  be  men- 
tioned, I  could  not  avoid  a  sense  of 
shame  in  acknowledging  the  cruel 
contrast  between  my  conduct  and  his 
gratitude.  I  did  not  attempt  to  theo- 
rize upon  what  he  had  done;  for  I 
Vol-  XX—No.  115. 


felt  that  O' Grady's  bettei"  knowledge 
of  his  countrymen  would  teach  him 
to  sound  the  depths  of  a  motive,  the 
surface  of  which  I  could  but  skim.  I 
told  him  frankly,  that  the  more  I  saW 
of  Ireland,  the  less  I  found  I  knew 
about  it:  so  much  of  sterling  good 
seemed  blended  with  imsettled  notions 
and  unfixed  opinions — such  warmth  of 
heart,  such  frank  cordiality,  with  such 
traits  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  that  1 
could  make  nothing  of  them.  Either, 
thought  I,  these  people  are  born  to 
present  the  anomaly  of  all  that  is  nldst 
opposite  and  contradictory  in  human 
nature,  or  else  the  fairest  gifts  that 
ever  graced  manhood  have  been  per- 
verted and  abused  by  misnianagefnent 
and  misguidance. 

I  had  just  finished  my  letter  when 
Bob  Mahon  drove  up,  his  honest  fAce 
radiant  with  smiles  and  good-humoUf  • 

"WeU,  Hinton,"  cried  he,  "the 
whole  thing  is  properly  settlfed — the 
money  is  paid  over,  and  if  yoii  are 
writing  to  O*  Grady,  you  tnay  men- 
tion, tnat  he  can  draw  on  the  Lime- 
rick bank,  at  sight  if  he  pleas^l: 
there's  time  enough,  however,  for  all 
this ;  so  get  up  beside  ine ;  we've  only 
half  an  hour  to  do  our  five  miles,  and 
dress  for  dinner." 

I  took  my  place  beside  the  majot, 
and  as  we  flew  fast  through  the  ait, 
the  cool  breeze  and  his  enlivetiing 
conversation  rallied  and  refreshed  me. 
Such  was  our  pace,  we  k^  telt  tffl- 
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nntes  to  8pare>  as  we  entered  a  dark 
avenue  of  tall  beech  tree?,  and  a  few 
seconds  after  arrived  at  the  door  of 
a  large,  old-fashioned-looking  manor- 
house,  on  the  steps  of  which  stood 
Hugh  Dillon  himself,  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  a  white  waistcoat  and  black 
silk  tights.  While  he  hurried  me  to 
a  dressing-room  he  overwhelmed  me 
with  felicitations  on  the  result  of  the 
day.  ''You*ll  think  it  strange,  Mr. 
Hmton,'*  said  he,  ''that  I  should  con- 
gratulate you,  knowing  that  Mr.  Burke 
IS  a  kind  of  relation  of  mine — ^but  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  your  kindness 
to  my  niece,  Louisa,  that  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  your  success." 

«*  I  should  rather,"  said  I,  "  for 
many  reasons,  had  it  been  more  legiti- 
mately obtained ;  and,  indeed,  were  I 
not  acting  for  another,  I  doubt  how 
far  I  should  feel  justified  in  consider- 
ing myself  a  winner." 

"  My  dear  sir,*  interrupted  Dillon, 
**  the  laws  of  racing  are  imperative  in 
the  matter ;  besides,  had  you  waved 
Tour  right,  all  who  backed  you  must 
have  lost  their  money." 

**  For  that  matter,"  said  I  laughing, 
''the  number  of  my  supporters  was 
tolerably  limited." 

**  No  matter  for  that :  and  even  if 
you  had  not  a  single  bet  upon  you, 
IJlick's  conduct,  in  the  beginning,  de- 
served little  favour  at  your  hands." 

**  I  confess,"  said  I,  **  that  there 
you  have  touched  on  the  savim^  clause 
to  my  feeling  of  shame.  Had  Mr. 
Burke  conducted  himself  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  towards  my  friend  and 
myself,  I  should  feel  sorely  puzzled 
this  minute." 

**  Quite  right, — quite  right,"  said 
DOlon ;  '*  and  now  try  if  you  can*t 
make  as  much  haste  with  your  toi- 
let, as  Tou  did  over  the  clover  field." 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
made  my  ^>pearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  now  crowded  with  company, 
the  ftices  of  many  among  whom  I  re- 
membered having  seen  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Dillon  was  a  widower,  but  his 
daughters— three  fine,  tall,  handsome- 
lookmg  girls— did  the  honours.  While 
I  was  making  my  bows  to  them.  Miss 
Bellew  came  forward,  and  with  an  eye 
bright  with  pleasure  held  cat  her  hand 
towards  roe. 

''  I  told  yoUf  Mr.  Htnton,  we  should 
meet  in  the  west    Have  I  been  as 


good  a  prophetess  in  saying  that  you 
would  like  It?" 

**  If  it  afforded  me  but  this  one 
minute,"  said  I,  in  a  half  whisper. 

''  Dinner,"  said  the  servant ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  that  scene  of  plea- 
sant confusion  ensued  that  precludes 
the  formal  descent  of  a  party  to  the 
dining-room. 

The  host  had  gracefully  tucked  a 
large  lady  under  his  arm,  beside  whose 
towering  proportion  he  looked  pretty 
much  like  what  architects  call  ''a  lean- 
to,"  superadded  to  a  g^eat  building. 
He  turned  his  eye  towards  me  to  **  go 
and  do  likewise,"  with  a  significant 
glance  at  a  heaving  mass  of  bugles 
and  ostrich  feathers,  that  sat  panting 
on  a  sofa.  I  parried  the  stroke,  how- 
ever,  by  drawing  Miss  Bellew*s  arm 
within  mine,  while  I  resigned  the  post 
of  honour  to  my  little  friend,  the 
mijor. 

The  dinner  passed  off  like  all  other 
dinners :  there  was  the  same  routine 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  ritual  of  table-tallcl 
As  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  su- 
periority of  natural  g^ifts  over  the 
affected  and  imitated  graces  of  society, 
I  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
those  things  which  figured  on  the 
table,  of  homely  origin,  were  actually 
Inxiurious,  while  the  exotic  resources 
of  the  cookery  were,  in  every  instance, 
miserable  failures.  Thus  the  fish  was 
excellent,  and  the  mutton  perfect, 
while  the  frioaandeau  was  atrodons, 
and  the  petUi  paUi  execrable. 

Should  my  taste  be  criticised,  that 
with  a  lovely  girl  beside  me,  for  whom 
I  already  felt  a  stroi^  attachment,  I 
could  thus  set  myself  to  criticise  the 
cttuoitf,  in  lieu  of  any  other  more 
agreeable  occupation,  let  my  apology 
be,  that  my  reflection  was  an  i^vropos, 
called  forth  by  comparing  Louisa 
Bellew  with  her  cousins,  the  Dillona« 
I  have  said  they  were  handsome  girb ; 
they  were  more — they  were  beautiibl; 
thev  had  all  that  fine  pencilling  of  the 
evebrow,  that  deep,  square  orbit,  to 
diaracteristioally  Irish,  and  which 
gives  an  expression  to  the  eye,  what- 
ever be  its  colour,  of  inexpressiblf 
softness :  their  voices,  too,  aJbdt  the 
accent  was  provincia],  were  soft  and 
musical,  and  their  manners  quiet  and 
lady-Hke ;  yet,  somehow  they  stood  im- 
measurably  apart  fk*om  her. 
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I  have  already  ventured  on  one  il- 
lustration from  the  cookery^  may  I 
take  another  from  the  cellar  ?  How 
often  in  wines  of  the  same  vintage,  of 
even  the  same  cask,  do  we  find  one 
bottle,  whose  bouquet  is  more  aroma- 
tic, whose  flavour  is  richer,  whose  co- 
lour is  more  purely  brilliant.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  so,  nor  is  the  secret  appreciable  to 
our  senses ;  however,  the  fact  is  in- 
contestible.  So  among  women :  you 
meet  some  half-dozen  in  an  evening 
party»  equally  beautiful,  equally  lovely, 
yet  will  there  be  found  one  among  the 
number,  towards  whom,  without  any 
assignable  cause,  more  eyes  are  turn- 
ed, and  more  looks  bent;  around 
whose  chair  more  men  are  found  to 
linger,  and  in  whose  slightest  word 
some  cunning  charm  seems  ever  min- 
gled. Why  is  this  so  ?  I  confess  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  trust  roe  for  the 
fact.  If,  however,  it  will  satisfy  you 
that  I  adduce  an  illustration — Louisa 
Bellew  was  one  of  these.  With  all 
the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
she  possessed  that  fearlessness  that 
only  girls  really  innocent  of  worldly 
trickery  and  deceit,  ever  have ;  ana 
thus,  while  her  conversation  ranged 
far  beyond  the  limits  the  cold  ordeal 
of  fashion  would  prescribe  to  a  Lon- 
don beauty,  the  artless  enthusiasm  of 
her  manner  was  absolutely  captivating. 

In  Dublin,  the  most  marked  feature 
about  her  was  an  air  of  lofty  pride 
and  hauteur,  by  which,  in  the  mixed 
society  of  Rooney*s  house,  was  she 
alone  enabled  to  repel  the  obtrusive 
and  impertinent  attentions  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  place  to  practise.  Sur- 
rounded by  those  who  resorted  there 
for  a  lounge,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
common  difficulty  for  her,  a  young 
and  timid  girl,  to  assert  her  own  po- 
sition, and  exact  the  respect  that  was 
her  due.  Here,  however,  in  her 
uncle's  house,  it  was  quite  different. 
Relieved  from  all  performance  of  a 
part,  she  was  natural,  graceful,  and 
easy  ;  and  her  spirits,  untrammelled 
by  the  dread  of  misconstruction,  took 
their  own  free  and  happy  flight,  with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach. 

When  we  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  seated  beside  her,  I  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  all  my  pro- 
ceedings since  my  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
cetve«  that  not  only  did  she  approve  of 


every  thin^  I  had  done,  but,  assuming 
a  warmer  mterest  than  I  could  credit 
in  my  fortunes,  she  counselled  me 
respecting  the  future.  Supposing 
that  my  success  mieht  induce  me  to 
further  trials  of  my  horsemanship,  she 
cautioned  me  about  being  drawn  into 
any  matches  or  wagers. 

"  My  cousin,  Ulick,"  said  she,  "  is 
one  of  those  who  rarely  let  a  prey 
escape  them.  I  speak  frankly  to  you, 
for  I  know  I  may  do  so  ;  therefore,  I 
would  beseech  you  to  take  care  of 
him,  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  come 
into  collision  with  him.  I  have  told 
you,  Mr.  Hinton,  that  I  wish  you  to 
know  my  father :  for  this  object  it  is  es- 
sential you  should  have  no  misunder- 
standing with  my  cousin ;  for  although 
his  whole  conduct  through  life,  has  been 
such  as  to  grieve  and  afflict  him,  yet 
the  feeling  for  his  only  sister*s  child 
has  sustained  him  against  all  the  ru- 
mours and  reports  that  have  reached 
him,  and  even  against  his  own  convic- 
tions." 

"  You  have,  indeed,"  sud  I,  *'  sug- 
gested a  strong  reason  for  keeping 
well  with  your  cousin:  my  heart  is 
not  only  bent  on  being  known  to  your 
father,  but,  if  I  dare  hope  it,  on  being 
liked  by  him  also." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  quickly,  blush- 
ing while  she  spoke,  *^  I  am  sure  he'll 
like  you — and  I  know  you'll  like  him. 
Our  house,  perhaps  I  should  tell  you, 
b  not  a  gav  one :  we  lead  a  secluded 
and  retired  life,  and  this  has  had  its 
effect  upon  my  poor  father,  giving  a 
semblance  of  discontent — only  a  sem- 
blance, though — to  a  nature,  mild, 
manly,  and  benevolent." 

She  paused  an  instant,  and,  as  if 
fearing  that  she  had  been  led  away  to 
speak  of  things  she  should  not  have 
touched  upon,  added,  with  a  more 
lively  tone— 

''  Still,  we  may  contrive  to  amuse 
you :  you  shall  have  plenty  of  fishing 
and  coursing,  the  best  shooting  in  the 
west,  and,  as  for  scenery,  I'll  answer 
for  it  you  are  not  disappointed." 

While  we  chatted  thus,  the  time 
rolled  on,  and  at  last,  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece  apprized  us  that  it  was 
time  to  set  out  for  the  ball.  This,  as 
it  may  be  believed,  was  any  thing  but 
a  promise  of  pleasure  to  me.  With 
Louisa  Bellew  beside  me,  talking  in  a 
tone  of  confidential  intimacy  she  had 
never  ventured  on  before^  I  would 
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have  given  worlds  to  have  remained 
where  I  was  ;  however,  the  thing  was 
impossible ;  the  ball — the  ball !  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  already  the  car- 
riaffes  were  assembled  before  the  door, 
and  cloaks,  hoods,  and  mantles  were 
distributed  on  all  sides. 

Resolving,  at  all  events,  to  secure 
Miss  Bellew  as  my  fellow-traveller,  I 
took  her  ari^  to  lead  her  down  stairs. 

**  Holloa,  Hinton,"  cried  the  major, 
^'you're  coming  with  me — ain't  you?" 

I  got  up  a  tremendous  fit  of  cough- 


ing, as  I  stammered  out  an  apology 
about  night-air,  &c. 

"  Ah,  true,  my  poor  fellow,"  said 
the  simple-hearted  Bob,  ''you  must 
take  care  of  yourself — this  has  been  a 
severe  day's  work  for  you." 

"  With  such  a  heavy  cold,"  said 
Louisa,  laughing,  as  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  fun,  "  perhaps  you'll 
take  a  seat  in  our  carrif^e." 

I  pressed  her  arm  gently,  and  whis- 
pering my  assent,  assisted  her  in,  and 
placed  myself  beside  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. — THE   RACE-BALL. 


Fast  as  had  been  the  pace  in  the  ma- 
jor's tax-cart,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
the  miles  flew  much  tnore  quickly  by, 
as  I  returned  to  the  town ;  how  indeed 
they  p^sed  I  cannot  well  say,  but 
from  the  moment  that  I  quitted  Mr. 
Pillon's  house  to  that  of  my  arrival 
in  Loughrea,  there  seemed  to  be  but 
one  brief  delightful  moment.  I  have 
alrei^dy  said  that  Miss  Bellew 's  manner 
iBf  as  quite  changed ;  and,  as  I  assisted 
))er  from  the  carriage,  I  could  not  but 
mark  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  her 
eye  and  the  sparklmg  animation  of  her 
features  lendmg,  as  they  did,  an  added 
loveliness  to  her  beauty. 

"  Am  I  to  dance  with  you,  Mr. 
Hinton?"  sud  she,  laughingly,  as  I 
led  her  on  the  stairs.  ''  If  so,  pray 
be  civil  enough  to  ask  me  at  once; 
otherwise,  I  must  accept  the  first  part- 
ner that  offers  himself." 

*'  How  very  stupid  I  have  been ! 
Will  you>  pray,  let  me  have  the  ho- 
nour?" 

*'  Yes,  yes — you  shall  have  the 
honour  ;  but,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
you  mustn't  ask  me  a  second  time :  we 
country  folk  are  very  prudish  about 
these  tilings ;  and,  as  you  are  the  lion 
of  the  party,  I  should  get  into  a  sad 
9crape  were  I  to  appear  to  monopolize 
you." 

"  But  you  surely  will  have  compas- 
sion on  me,"  said  I  in  a  tone  of  affect- 
ed bashfulness.  ''  You  know  I  am  a 
stranger  here — neither  known  to,  nor 
by  any  one  save  you." 

"  Ah,  treve  de  modestie  /"  said  she, 
coquettishly.  "  Mv  cousins  will  be 
quite  delighted,  and,  indeed,  you  owe 
them  some  amende  already." 

"  As  how  ?"  said  1 5  <*  what  have  I 
done?" 


''Rather,  what  have  you  left  un- 
done? I'll  tell  you.  You  have  not 
come  to  the  ball  in  your  fine  uniform, 
with  your  aigulette  and  your  showy 
feathers,  and  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  your  dignity,  as  aid- 
de-camp.  Learn,  that  in  the  west  we 
love  the  infantrv,  doat  on  the  dragoons, 
but  we  adore  the  staff.  Now,  a  child 
would  find  it  as  difficult  to  recognise 
a  plump  gentleman  with  a  star  on  his 
breast  as  a  king,  as  we  western  ladies 
would,  to  believe  in  the  military  fea- 
tures of  a  person  habited  in  quiet  black. 
You  should,  at  least,  have  some  symbol 
of  your  calling.  A  little  bit  of  mous- 
tache like  a  Frenchman — &  foreign 
order  at  your  button-hole — ^vour  arm 
in  a  sling,  from  a  wound  as  it  were — 
even  a  pair  of  brass  spurs  would  re- 
deem you.  Poor  Mary  here  won't 
believe  that  you  wear  a  great  sword, 
and  are  the  most  warlike-looking  per- 
son imaginable  on  occasions." 

"Dearest  Louisa,  how  silly  you 
arel"  said  her  cousin,  blushing  deeply. 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Hinton,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  rooms  ?" 

This  question  happily  recalled  me 
to  myself ;  for  up  to  that  very  moment, 
forgetful  of  every  thing  save  my  fair 
companion,  I  haa  not  noticed  our  en- 
trance into  the  ball-room,  around  which 
we  were  promenading  with  slow  steps. 
I  now  looked  up,  and  discovered  that 
we  were  in  the  town-hall,  the  great 
room  of  which  building  was  generally 
reserved  for  occasions  like  the  present. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  decorations  of  the  apartment.  The 
walls,  which  were  whitewashed,  were 
tastefully  ornamented  with  strings  and 
wreathes  of  flowers  suspended  between 
th^  iron  chandeliers,  while  over  the 
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chimney-piece  were  displayed  the  co- 
lours of  the  murching  regiment  then 
quartered  in  the  town :  indeed,  to  do 
them  justice,  the  g^arrison  were  the 
main  contributors  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening.  By  them  were  the  gar- 
lands so  gracefully  disposed  ;  by  them 
were  the  rat-holes  and  other  dangerous 
crevices  in  the  floor  caulked  with 
oakum ;  their  band  was  now  blowing 
"God  save  the  King"  and  "Rule 
Britannia  **  alternately  for  the  last  hour, 
and  their  officers,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  scarlet,  were  parading  the  room, 
breaking  the  men's  hearts  with  envy 
and  the  women's  with  admiration. 

O'  Grady  was  quite  right — it  is  worth 
while  being  a  soldier  in  Ireland ;  and, 
if  such  be  the  case  in  the  capital,  how 
much  more  true  is  it  in  Connaught? 
Would  that  some  minute  anatomist  of 
human  feeling  could  demonstrate  that 
delicate  fibre  in  an  Irishwoman's  heart 
that  vibrates  so  responsively  to  every 
thing  in  the  army-list !     In  this  happy 
land  yovL  need  no  nitrous  oxyde  to 
promote  the  high  spirits  of  your  party ; 
I  had  rather  have  a  sub  in  a  marching 
regiment,  than  a  whole  gasometer  full 
of  it.     How  often  have  I  watched  the 
sleepy  eye  of  languid  loveliness  brighten 
up  I  now  often  have  I  seen  features 
almost  plain  in  their  character  assume 
a  kind  of  beauty,  as  some  red-coat 
drew  near !     Don't  tell  me  of  your 
insurrection  acts,  of  your  nightly  out- 
rages, your  outbreaks,  and  your  burn- 
ings, as  a  reason  for  keeping  a  large 
military  force  in  Ireland  ;  nothing  of 
the  kindl     A  very  different  object, 
indeed,  is  the  reason — Ireland  is  gar- 
risoned to  please  the  ladies.    The  war- 
office  is  the  most  gallant  of  public 
bodies,  and,  with  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  daughters  of  the  west,  it  inun- 
dates the  land  with  red-coats.     These 
observations  were  forced  upon  me  as 
I  looked  about  the  room,  and  saw  on 
every  side  how  completely  the  gallant 
seventy-something   had  cut  out   the 
country  gentry.     Poor  fellows!  you 
are  great  people  at  the  assizes — you 
are  strong  men  at  a  road-sessions — 
but  you're  mighty  small  folk  indeed 
before  your  wives  and  daughters  when 
looked  at  to  the  music  of  "  Paddy 
Carey,"  and  by  the  Dght  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mutton  candles. 

The  country-dance  was  at  length 
formodi  and  poor  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
mster  of  tho  ceremonies  and  Cory- 


phoeus  in  ordinary  of  Loughrea^  had, 
by  dint  of  scarce  less  fatigue  than  I 
experienced  in  my  steeple-chase,  by 
running  hither  and  thither,  imploring, 
beseeching,  wheedling,  coaxing,  and 
even  cursing,  at  length  succeeded  in* 
assembling  sixty-four  souls  in  a  double 
file  upon  the  floor.    Poor  fellow  I  never 
was  there  a  more  disorderly  force* 
Nobody  would  keep  his  own  place, 
but  was  always  trying  to  get  above  his 
neighbour.     In  vain  did  he  tell  the 
men  to  stand  at  their  own  side.    Alas  1 
they  thought  that  side  their  own  where 
the  ladies  were  also.     Then  the  band 
added  to  his  miseries,  for  scarcely  had 
he  told  them  to  play  "  The  Wind  that 
shakes  the  Barley,"  when  some  changed 
it  to  "  The  Priest  in  his  Boots,"  and 
afterwards  to  "The  Dead-march  in 
Saul."     These  were  heavy  afflictions  ; 
for  be  it  known  that  he  could  not  give 
way,  as  other  men  would  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  good  outbreak  of 
passion ;  for  Mr.  Harkin  was  a  public 
functionary,  who,  like  all  other  func- 
tionaries, had  a  character  to  sustain 
before  the  world.     When  kings  are 
anc^y — we  are  told  by   Shakspeare, 
Scniuer,  and  others — that  they  rant 
it  in  good  royal  style.     Now,  when  a 
dancing-master  is  excited  by  passion, 
he  never  loses  sight  of  the  unities.    If 
he  flies  down  the  floor  to  chide  the 
little  fat  man  that  is  talking  so  loud, 
he  contrives  to  do  it  with  a  step,  a 
spring,  and  a  hop,  to  the  time  of  one, 
two,  tnree.     Is  there  a  confusion  in  the 
figure,  he  advances  to  rectify  it  with  a 
chasMe-rigadoon,    Does  Mr.  Somebody 
turn  his  toes  too  much  out,  or  is  Miss 
So-and-so  holding  her  petticoats  too 
high,  he  fugles  the  correction  in  his 
own  person — first  imitating  the  de* 
formity  he  would  expose,  and  then 
displaying  the  perfection    he    would 
point  to. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  this 
gentleman  afforded  me  by  far  the  most 
of  the  amusement  of  the  ball ;  nearly 
half  the  company  had  been  in  time  of 
yore  his  pupils,  or  were  actually  so  at 
the  very  moment ;  so,  that  indepen- 
dent of  his  cares  as  conductor  of  the 
fesdvities,  he  had  also  the  amour  pro- 
pre  of  one  who  saw  his  own  triumphs 
reflected  in  the  success  of  his  disciples. 

At  last  the  dances  were  arranged. 
A  certain  kind  of  order  was  established 
in  the  party,  and  Mr.  Harkin,  standing 
in  the  fifth  position,  with  all  his  fingeri 
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expanded,  ffare  three  symbolic  claps 
of  his  hand,  and  cried  out,  <'b^n  V* 
Awav  went  the  band  at  once,  and  down 
the  middle  I  flew  with  my  partner,  to 
the  measure  of  a  quick  country-dance, 
that  no  human  legs  could  keep  time 
to.  Two  others  quickly  followed, 
more  succeeding  them,  like  wave  after 
wave — nothing  was  too  fat,  nothing 
too  short,  nothing  too  long  to  dance. 
There  they  were,  as  ill-paired  as 
though,  instead  of  treading  a  merry 
measure,  they  had  been  linked  in  the 
very  bonds  of  matrimony  —  old  and 
youne,  the  dwarf  and  the  brodigna^g, 
the  plump  and  the  lean,  each  laughing 
at  the  eccentricities  of  his  neighbour, 
and  happily  indifferent  to  the  mirth 
he  himself  afforded.  By-the-bye,  w hat 
a  glorious  thing  it  would  be,  if  we 
could  carry  out  thb  principle  of  self- 
esteem  into  all  our  reciprocity-treaties, 
and,  while  we  enjoyed  wliat  we  derived 
from  others,  be  unconscious  of  the  loss 
we  sustained  ourselves  I 

Unlike  our  English  performance, 
the  dance  here  was  as  free-and-easy  a 
thing  as  needs  be.  Down  the  middle 
you  went,  holding,  mayhap  squeezing, 
your  partner's  hand,  laughing,  joking, 
flirting,  venturing  occasionally  on  many 
a  bolder  flight  than  at  other  times  you 
could  have  dared ;  for  there  was  no 
time  for  the  lady  to  be  angry  as  she 
tripped  along  to  **  The  Hare  in  the 
Com ;"  and,  besides,  but  little  wisdom 
could  be  expected  from  a  man,  while 
performing  more  antics  than  Punch 
in  a  pantomime.  With  all  this,  there 
was  a  runniuK  Are  of  questions,  replies, 
and  recognitions  fVom  every  one  you 
passed: — <' That*s  it,  captmn  :  push 
along — begad,  you're  doing  it  well !" 

— "  Don't  forget  to-morrow  !'* 

"Hands  round!" "Hasn't  she  a 

leg  of  her  own  T "  Keep  it  up !" 

^«*This  way!— turn.  Miss  Malonel" 

"  You'll  come  to  breakfast" 


•«  How  are  ye.  Joe  ?"  &c. 

Scarcely  was  the  set  concluded,  when 
Miss  Bellew  was  engaged  by  another 
purtner ;  while  I,  at  her  suggestion, 
invited  her  cousin  Mary  to  become 
mine.  The  ball-room  was  now  crowd- 
ed with  people:  the  mirth  and  fun 
ffrew  fast  and  furious ;  the  country* 
dance  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the 
room,  and  round  the  walls  were  dis- 
posed tables  for  whist  or  loo,  where 
the  elders  amused  themselves  with  at 
moch  pleasure,  and  not  lets  notte. 


I  fear  that  I  gave  my  fair  partner 
but  a  poor  impression  of  an  aid>de- 
camp's  gallantry — answering  at  ran- 
dom, speaking  vaguely  and  without 
coherence,  my  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Bel- 
lew,  delighted  when  by  chance  1  could 
catch  a  look  from  her,  and  fretful  and 
impatient  when  she  smiled  at  some  re- 
mark of  her  partner.  In  fact,  love 
has  as  many  stages  as  a  fever,  and  I 
was  in  that  acute  period  of  the  malady 
when  the  feeling  of  devotion,  growing 
every  moment  stronger,  is  chequered 
by  a  doubt  lest  the  object  of  your  af- 
fections should  really  be  indifferent  to 
you^ — thus  suggesting  all  the  torturing 
agonies  of  jealousy  to  your  distracted 
mind.  At  such  times  as  these,  a  man 
can  scarcely  be  very  agreeable  even  to 
the  girl  he  loves;  but  he  is  a  con- 
founded bore  to  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance. So,  indeed,  did  poor  Mary 
Dillon  seem  to  think ;  and  as,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  dance,  I  resigned  her 
hand  to  a  Lientenant  Somebody,  with 
pink  cheeks,  black  eyebrows,  and  a 
most  martial  air,  I  saw  she  looked 
upon  her  escape  as  a  direct  mercy  from 
Providence.  Just  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  had  only  been  waiting  for 
the  propitious  moment  to  pounce  upon 
me,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me 
down  the  room.  There  was  a  charm- 
ing woman  dying  to  know  me  in  one 
corner  ;  —  the  best  cock-shooting  in 
Ireland  wished  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance in  another  ;  —  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  nice  little  property  in 
Leitrim,  was  sighing  for  me  near  the 
Are  ; — and  three  old  ladies,  the  '*  gros 
bonnets'*  of  the  land,  had  kept  the 
fourth  place  at  the  whist-table  vacant 
for  my  sake,  and  were  at  length  grow- 
ing impatient  at  my  absence. 

Non  sunt  men  terba,  good  reader. 
Such  was  Mr.  Dillon's  representation 
to  mc,  as  he  hurried  me  along,  pre- 
senting me  as  he  went  to  every  one  we 
met — a  ceremony  in  which  I  soon 
learned  to  perform  my  part  respecta- 
bly, by  merely  repeating  a  formula  I 
had  adopted  for  my  guidance — "  De- 
lighted to  know  you,  Mr.  Burke,"  or, 
**  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  French ;"  for  as  nine- tenths  of 
the  men  were  called  by  the  one,  and 
nearly  all  the  ladies  by  the  other  ap- 
pellation, I  seldom  blundered  in  mj 
addresses. 

The  evening  wore  on,  but  the  ^rwmir 
of  the  party  seemed  unabated*    The 
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fatigues  of  fashionable  life  seemed  to 
be  as  little  known  in  Ireland  as  its 
apathy  and  its  ennui,  Poor>  benighted 
people  I  you  appear  to  enjoy  society, 
not  as  a  refuge  for  your  own  weariness, 
not  as  an  escape-valve  for  your  own 
vapours,  but  really  as  a  source  of 
pleasurable  emotions— an  occasion  for 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  intimacy, 
for  being  agreeable  to  your  friends, 
and  for  making  yourselves  happy. 
Alas !  you  have  much  to  learn  in  this 
respect ;  you  know  not  yet  how  pre- 
ferable is  the  languid  look  of  blase 
beauty,  to  the  brilliant  eye  and  glowing 
cheek  of  happy  girlhood ;  you  know 
not  how  superior  is  the  cutting  sar- 
casm, the  whispered  equivoque,  to  the 
kind  welcome  and  the  affectionate 
greeting  ;  and  while  enjoying  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  your  friends,  you  ab- 
solutely forget  to  be  critical  upon  their 
characters  or  their  costume. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  good-nature 
is  underbred,  and  good  feeling  is  vul- 
garity ;  for  after  all,  while  I  contrasted 
tbe  tone  of  every  thing  around  me 
with  the  supercilious  cant  and  unim- 
passioned  coldness  of  London  man- 
ners, I  could  not  but  confess  to  myself 
that  the  difference  was  great  and  the 
interval  enormous.  To  which  side  my 
own  heart  inclined,  it  needed  not  my 
affection  for  Louisa  Bellew  to  tell  me ; 
yes,  I  had  seen  enough  of  life  to  learn 
how  far  are  the  real  gifts  of  worth 
and  excellence  preferable  to  the  adven- 
titious polish  of  high  society.  While 
these  thoughts  rushed  through  my 
mind,  another  flashed  across  it — what, 
if  my  lady-mother  were  here !  What, 
if  my  proud  cousin!  how  would  her 
dark  eyes  brighten,  as  some  absurd  or 
ludicrous  feature  of  the  company 
would  suggest  its  '^mot"  of  malice, 
or  its  speech  of  sarcasm  I  how  would 
their  air,  their  carriage,  their  deport- 
ment, appear  in  her  sight  I  I  could 
picture  to  myself  the  cold  scorn  of  her 
manner  towards  the  men,  tbe  insulting 
courtesy  of  her  demeanour  to  the 
women  ;  the  affected  "  naSvetc "  with 
which  she  would  question  them  as  to 
their  every-day  habits  and  habitudes, 
their  usages  and  their  wants,  as  though 
she  were  inquiring  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  South- Sea  island- 
ers! I  conld  imagine  the  ineffable 
MK>m  with  which  she  would  receive 
what  were  meant  to  be  kind  and  polite 
attentions ;  and  I  could  fashion  to  my« 


self  her  look,  her  manner,  and  her 
voice,  when  escaping,  as  she  would 
call  it,  from  her  "  Nuit  parmi  les  sau- 
vages:"  she  would  carricature  every 
trait,  every  feature  of  the  party,  con- 
verting into  food  for  laughter  their 
frank  and  hospitable  bearing,  and 
making  their  very  warmth  of  heart 
the  groundwork  of  a  sarcasm  1 

The  ball  continued  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  as,  in  obedience  to  Miss 
Bellew's  request,  I  could  not  again 
ask  her  to  dance,  I  myself  felt  little 
inclination  to  seek  for  another  partner. 
The  practice  of  the  place  seemed, 
however,  as  imperatively  to  exclude 
idleness  as  the  discipline  of  a  man-of- 
war.  If  you  were  not  dancing  you 
ought  to  be  playing  cards,  making 
love,  drinking  negus,  or  exchanging 
good  stories  with  some  motherly  fat 
old  ladv — too  heavy  for  a  reel,  too 
stupid  for  loo.  In  this  dilemma  I  cut 
into  a  round  game,  which  I  remember 
often  to  have  seen  at  Rooney's,  tech- 
nically called,  speculation.  A  few 
minutes  before,  and  I  was  fancying  to 
myself  what  my  mother  would  think 
of  all  this  ;  and  now,  as  I  drew  my 
chair  to  the  table,  I  muttered  a  prayer 
to  my  own  heart  that  she  might  never 
hear  of  my  doings.  How  strange  it 
is  that  we  would  much  rather  be  de- 
tected in  some  overt-act  of  vice,  than 
caught  in  any  ludicrous  situation  or 
absurd  position !  I  could  look  my 
friends  and  family  steadily  enough  in 
the  face,  while  standing  amid  all  the 
black-legs  of  Epsom  and  the  swindlers 
at  Ascot,  exchanging  with  them  the 
courtesies  of  life,  and  talking  on  terms 
of  easy  and  familiar  intercourse ;  yet 
•would  I  rather  have  been  seen  with 
the  veriest  pickpocket  in  fashionable 
life,  than  seated  amid  that  respectable 
and  irreproachable  party  who  shook 
their  sides  with  laughter,  around  the 
card-table. 

Truly,  it  was  a  merry  game,  and 
well  suited  for  a  novice,  as  it  required 
no  teaching.  Each  person  had  his 
three  cards  dealt  him,  one  of  which 
was  displayed  to  the  company  in  rota- 
tion. Did  this  happen  to  be  a  knave, 
or  some  other  equally  reproachful 
character,  the  owner  was  mulcted  to 
the  sum  of  five  pence ;  and  he  must  in- 
deed have  had  a  miser's  heart  who 
could  regret  a  penalty  so  provocative 
of  mirth !  Often  as  the  event  took 
place*  the  fun  never  seemed  to  grow 
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old  ;  and  from  the  exuberance  of  the 
delight,  and  the  unceasing  flow  of  the 
laughter,  I  began  to  wonder  within 
myself  if  these  same  cards  had  not  some 
secret  and  symbolic  meanings  unknown 
to  the  neophite.  But  the  £*ollery  did 
not  end  here:  you  might  sell  your 
luck,  and  put  up  your  hand  to  auction. 
This  led  to  innumerable  droll  allu- 
sions and  dry  jokes,  and  in  fact,  if 
ever  a  game  was  contrived  to  make 
one's  sides  ache,  this  was  it. 

A  few  sedate  and  sober  people  there 
were,  who,  with  bent  brow  ana  pursed- 
up  lip,  watched  the  whole  proceeding ; 
thev  were  the  secret  police  of  the  card- 
table  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal your  luckless  knave  from  their 
prving  eyes ;  with  the  glance  of  a  tax- 
collector  they  pounced  upon  the  de- 
faulter, and  made  him  pay ;  rarely  or 
never  smiling  themselves,  they  really 
i^It  all  the  eagerness,  all  the  excitement 
of  gambling  ;  and  I  question  if,  after 
all,  their  hard  looks  and  stern  features 
were  not  the  best  fun  of  the  whole. 

After  about  two  hours  thus  occu- 
pied, during:  which  I  had  won  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  several  elderly 
ladies,  by  the  equanimity  and  high- 
mindedness  with  which  I  bore  up 
affainst  the  loss  of  two  whole  baskets 
of  counters,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
four-and-sixpence,  1  felt  my  shoulder 
gently  touched,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Bob  Mahon  whispered  in  my 
ear — 

<'  The  Dillons  are  going ;  and  he 
wants  to  speaik  a  word  with  you :  so 
give  me  your  cards,  and  slip  away.** 

Resigning  my  place  to  the  mi\jor, 
whose  advent  was  received  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  dissatisfaction,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  shrewd  player,  1  hurried' 
through  the  room  to  find  out  Dillon. 

*'  Ah!  here  he  is,**  said  Miss  Bellew 
to  her  uncle,  while  she  pointed  to  me. 
**  How  provoking  to  go  away  so  early : 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Hinton  ?" 

**  You  doubtless  feel  it  so,*'  said  I, 
with  something  of  pique  in  my  manner ; 
"  your  evening  has  been  so  agreeably 
passed.** 

"  And  yours  too,  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  the  laughter  of  your  card-table. 
I  am  sure  1  never  heard  so  noisy  a 
party.    Well,  Mary,  does  he  consent  ?** 

"  No :  papa  is  still  obstinate ;  and 
the  carriage  ui  ordered.  He  says,  we 
shall  have  so  much  gaiety  this  week, 
Ihat  we  mutt  go  home  early  to-night.*^ 


"There!  there!  now  be  good  girls ; 
get  on  your  muffling,  and  let  us  be  off. 
Ah!  Mr.  Hinton! — the  very  man  I 
wanted.  Will  you  do  us  the  very 
great  favour  of  coming  over  for  a  few 
days  to  Mount  Brown  ?  We  shall 
have  the  partridge-shooting  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  think  I  can  show  yoa 
some  sport.  May  I  send  in  for  you  in 
the  morning  ?  what  hour  will  suit  you? 
You  will  not  refuse  me,  I  trust  ? 

"  I  need  not  say,  my  dear  sir,  how 
obliged  I  feel  for,  and  with  what  pleik- 
sure  I  should  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion ;  but  the  truth  is,  I've  come  away 
without  leave  of  absence :  the  duke 
may  return  any  day,  and  1  shall  be  in 
a  sad  scrape.'* 

*'  Do  you  think,  a  few  days ?*' 

A  look  from  Louisa  Bellew,  at  this 
moment,  came  most  powerfully  in  aid 
of  her  uncle's  eloquence. 

1  hesitated,  and  looked  uncertain 
how  to  answer. 

"  There,  girls  1  now  is  your  time : 
he  is  half  persuaded  to  do  a  kind 
thing.  Do,  try  and  convince  him  the 
whole  way.  Come,  Mary  I  Fanny  I 
Louisa  !** 

A  second  look  from  Miss  Bellew 
decided  the  matter  ;  and  as  a  flush  of 
pleasure  coloured  my  cheek,  I  shook 
Dillon  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  pro- 
mised to  accept  hjs  invitation. 

"  That  is  like  a  really  good  fellow," 
said  the  little  man,  with  a  face  spark- 
ling with  pleasure.  '<  Now,  what  say 
you,  if  we  drive  over  for  you  about 
two  o'clock  ?  The  girb  are  comiuR  in 
to  make  some  purcmises,  and  we  shall 
all  drive  out  together.** 

This  arrangement,  so  very  palatable 
to  me,  was  agreed  upon,  and  1  now 
took  Miss  Bellew  *s  arm  to  lead  her  to 
the  carriage.  On  descending  to  the 
hall,  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes  ensued, 
but  the  number  of  vehicles  pre- 
vented the  carriage  coming  up.  The 
weather  appeared  to  have  changed; 
and  it  was  now  raining  heavily,  and 
blowing  a  oerfect  storm. 

As  the  ntful  gusts  of  wind  howled 
along  the  dark  corridors  of  the  old  build- 
ing, dashing  the  rain  upon  our  faces  even 
where  we  stood,  I  drew  my  fair  com- 
panion closer  to  my  side,  and  held  her 
cloak  more  firmly  round  her.  What 
a  moment  was  that  I  her  arm  rested  on 
mine ;  her  very  treases  were  blown 
each  moment  across  ray  cheek.  I 
know  not  what  I  said,  but  I  felt  that 
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in  the  tonea  of  my  voice,  thev  were  the 
utterinffs  of  my  heart  that  fell  from  my 
lips.  I  had  not  remembered  that  Mr. 
Dillon  had  already  placed  his  daugh- 
ters in  the  carriage,  and  was  calling  to 
us  loudly  to  follow. 

*«  No,  no ;  I  pray  you  not,"  said 
Louisa,  in  reply  to  I  know  not  what. 
"  Don't  you  hear  my  uncle  ?" 

In  her  anxiety  to  press  forward,  she 
had  slightly  disengaged  her  arm  from 
mine  as  she  spoke.  At  this  instant  a 
man  rushed  forward,  and  catching  her 
hand,  drew  it  rudely  within  his  arm, 
calling  out  as  he  did  so — 

"  Never  fear,  Louisa ;  yon  shall  not 
be  insulted  while  your  cousin  is  here  to 
protect  you." 

She  sprang  round  to  reply. — "  You 
are  mistaken,  Ulick  I  It  is  Mr.  Hin- 
ton  !*'  She  could  say  no  more';  for  he 
lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and,  clos- 
ing the  door  with  a  loud  bang,  desired 
the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

Stupiiied  with  amazement,  I  stood 
still  and  motionless.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  strike  him  to  the  ground  ;  for 
although  a  younger  and  a  weaker  man, 
I  felt  withm  me  at  the  moment  the 
strength  to  do  it.  My  next  thought 
was  of  Louisa*s  warning  not  to  quarrel 
with  her  cousin.  The  struggle  was 
indeed  a  severe  one,  but  I  gdned  the 
victory  over  my  passion.  Unable, 
however,  to  quit  the  spot,  I  stood  with 
my  arms  folded,  and  my  eyes  rivetted 
upon  him.  He  returned  my  stare; 
and  with  a  sneer  of  insufferable  inso- 
lence passed  me  by,  and  walked  up 
stairs.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
either  side  ;  but  there  are  moments  in 
one*8  life,  in  which  a  look  or  passing 
glance  rivets  an  undying  hate.  Such 
an  one  did  we  exchange,  and  nothing 
that  the  tongue  could  speak,  could 
compass  that  secret  instinct  by  which 
we  ratified  our  enmity. 

With  slow  uncertain  steps  I  mounted 
the  stairs:  some  strange  fascination 
led  me,  as  it  were,  to  dog  his  steps  ; 
and  although  in  my  heart  I  prayed 
that  no  collision  should  ever  come  be- 
tween us,  yet  I  could  not  resiH  the 
headlong  impulse  to  follow,  and  to* 
watch  him.  Like  that  unexplained 
temptation  that  leads  the  gazer  over 
some  lofty  precipice  to  move  on  step 
by  step  yet  nearer  to  the  brink,  con- 
scious of  his  danger,  yet  unable  to  re- 
cede ;  80  did  I  track  this  man  from 


place  to  place,  following  him  as  he 
passed  from  one  group  to  the  other 
of  his  friends,  till  at  length  he  seated 
himself  at  a  table,  around  which  a 
number  of  persons  were  engaged  in 
noisy  and  boisterous  conversation  ;  he 
filled  a  tumbler  to  the  brim  with  wine, 
and  drinking  it  off  at  a  draught,  refilled 
again. 

**  You  are  thirsty,  Ulick,**  said  some 
one. 

«'  Thirsty !     On    fire,    by    G . 

You*ll  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
— I  can't  do  it ;  no,  by  heaven  \  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  provoca* 
tion *• 

As  he  said  thus  much,  some  lady 
passing  near  induced  him  to  drop  his 
voice,  and  the  reminder  of  the  sen- 
tence was  inaudible  to  me.  Hitherto 
I  had  been  standing  beside  his  chair  ; 
I  now  moved  round  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  and,  with  my  arms 
folded,  and  my  eyes  firmly  fixed,  stood 
straight  before  him.  For  an  instant 
or  two  he  did  not  remark  me,  as  he 
continued  to  speak  with  his  head  bent 
downwards.  Suddenly  lifting  up  his 
eyes,  he  started — pushed  his  chair 
slightly  back  from  the  table 

"  And  look ! — see  !'*  cried  he, as  with 
outstretched  finger  he  pointed  towards 
me — '*  see !  if  he  isn't  there  again  1" 

Then  suddenly  changing  the  tone 
of  his  voice  to  one  of  affected  softness 
he  continued,  addressing  me— 

"  I  have  been  explaining,  sir,  as 
well  as  my  poor  powers  will  permit, 
the  excessive  pains  I  have  taken  to 
persuade  you  to  prove  yourself  a  gen- 
tleman :  one  half  the  trouble  you  have 
put  me  to,  would  have  told  an  Irish 

gentleman  what  was  looked  for  at  his 
ands ;  yon  appear,  however,  to  be 
the  best-tempered  fellows  in  the  world 
at  your  side  of  the  channel. — Come, 
now,  boys !  if  any  man  likes  a  bet,  Fll 
wager  ten  guineas  that  even  this  won't 
ruffle  his  amiable  nature.  Pass  the 
sherry  here,  Godfrey  1  Is  that  a  clean 
glass  beside  you  ?" 

So  saying,  he  took  the  decanter,  and 
leisurely  filling  the  glass,  stood  up  as 
if  to  present  it ;  but  when  he  attained 
the  erect  position,  he  looked  me  fixedly 
for  a  second,  and  then  dashed  the  wine 
in  my  face.  A  roar  of  laughter  burst 
around  me,  but  I  saw  nor  heard  no 
more.  The  moment  before,  and  my 
head  was  cool,  my  senset  clear,  my 
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focalties  unclouded  ;  but  now>  as  if 
derangement  had  fallen  upon  me,  I 
could  see  nothing  but  looks  of  mockery 


and  scorn,  and  hear  nothing  sare  the 
discordant  laugh,  and  the  jarring  ac- 
cent of  derision. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII — THE  INN  FIBE. 


How  I  escaped  from  that  room,  and 
by  what  means  I  found  myself  in  the 
street,  I  know  not.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  tear  off  my  crarat,  that  I  might 
breathe  more  freely :  still  a  sense  of 
vuffocation  oppressed  me,  and  I  felt 
stunned  and  stupified. 

**  Come  along,  Hinton — arouse  your- 
self, my  boy.  See,  your  coat  is  drenched 
with  rain,"  said  a  friendly  voice  behind 
me  ;  while,  grasping  me  forcibly  by 
the  arm,  the  major  led  me  forward. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  cried  I,  strug- 
gling to  get  free.  ''  Tell  me — oh, 
tell  mel  have  I  done  wrong?  Havel 
committed  any  dreadful  thmg?  There 
is  an  aching  pain  here — here  in  my 

forehead,  as  though I  dare  not 

speak  my  shame.** 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  boy," 
said  Mahon :  **  you've  conducted  your- 
self admirably.  Matt  Keane  saw  it 
all,  and  he  says  he  never  witnessed 
any  thing  finer — and  he*s  no  bad  judge, 
let  me  tell  you.  So,  there  now,  be 
satisfied,  and  take  off  your  wet 
clothes." 

There  was  something  imperative  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke ;  besides, 
the  major  was  one  of  those  people  who 
somehow  or  other  always  contrive  to 
have  their  own  way  in  the  world  ;  so 
that  I  yielded  at  once,  feeling,  too, 
that  any  opposition  would  only  defer 
my  chance  of  an  explanation. 

While  I  was  thus  occupied  in  my 
inner  room,  I  could  overhear  my  friend 
without,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  little  supper,  mingling  an  occasional 
soliloouy  with  the  simmering  of  the 
erilled  bone  that  browned  upon  the 
nre.  The  clink  of  glasses  and  plates, 
and  all  the  evidences  of  punch-making, 
breaking  every  now  and  then  amid  such 
reflections  as  these : — 

'*  A  mighty  ugly  business — nothing 
for  it  but  meeting  him-^poor  lad, 
they'll  say  we  murdered  him  among 
us — och,  he's  tsr  too  young  for  Gal- 
way.  Holloa,  Hinton,  are  you  ready  ? 
Now  Tou  look  something  reasonable : 
and  when  we've  eaten  a  bit,  well  talk 
this  matter  over  oooUv  and  sensibly : 
•ad  to  make  your  mfaideasy,  I  may  tell 


you  at  once,  I  have  arranged  a  meet- 
ing for  you  with  Burke  at  five  to- 
morrow morning." 

1  grasped  his  hand  convulsively 
within  mine,  as  a  gleam  of  savage  satts> 
faction  shot  through  me. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  as  if  replying  to 
my  look  :  "  it*s  all  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Even  his  own  friends  are  indignant  at 
his  conduct;  and  indeed  I  may  say  it's 
the  first  time  a  stranger  has  met  with 
such  in  our  country." 

**  I  can  believe  it  well,  minor,*'  said 
I ;  <'  for  unless  from  the  individual 
in  question,  I  have  mot  with  nothing 
but  kindness  and  good  feeling  amongst 
you :  he  indeed  would  seem  an  excep- 
tion to  his  coimtrymen." 

**  Therefore  the  sooner  you  shoot 
him  the  better.  But  I  wish  I  could 
see  Father  Tom." 

"  Adesi,  domine,**  cried  the  priest, 
at  the  same  moment,  as  he  entered  the 
room :  throwing  his  wet  great-coat 
into  a  comer,  and  giving  nimself  a 
shake  a  Newfoundland  dog  might  have 
envied.  **  Isn't  this  pretty  work.  Bob?" 
said  he,  turning  to  his  cousin  with  a 
look  of  indignant  reproach :  <' he  is  not 
twenty-four  hours  m  the  town,  and 
you've  got  him  into  a  fight  already  ; 
and  sure  it's  my  own  fault,  that  ever 
brought  you  together.  Nee  forhmam 
nee  gratiam  habe$ — no  indeed,  you 
have  neither  luck  nor  grace.  Mattvttise 
tete,  as  the  French  say — always  in 
trouble.  Arrab,  don*t  be  talking  to 
roe  at  all.  at  all — reach  me  over  the 
spirits— sorra  better  I  ever  saw  you  I 
—dUturbing  me  out  of  my  virtuous 
dreams  at  two  in  the  morning.  True 
enough,  die  miki  soeietatem  tmam  ; 
but  little  I  thought  he'd  be  getting 
you  shot  before  you  left  the  place." 

I  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  good 
priest  as  well  as  I  was  able ;  the  ma- 
jor, too,  made  every  explanation,  but 
what  between  his  being  called  out  of 
bed,  his  anger  at  getting  wet,  and  his 
cousin's  well-known  character  for  af- 
fairs of  this  nature,  it  was  not  before 
he  had  swallowed  his  second  tumbkr 
of  punch  that  he  would  ^listen  to 
rayaon*'* 
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*'  Well,  well,  if  it  is  so,  God's  will 
be  done,"  said  he  with  a  sigh.  ''  Un 
ban  coup  d'epee,  as  we  used  to  say 
formerly,  is  beautiful  treatment  for 
bad  blood — and  maybe  you're  going  to 
fight  with  pistols ;  oh,  murther,  them 
dreadful  things !" 

**  I  begin  to  suspect,"  said  the  major, 
slily,  ^'  that  Father  Tom's  afraid  if  you 
shoot  Ulick,  he'll  never  get  that  fif^y 
pounds  he  won — hinc  iUcs  lacrymte—* 
eh,  Tom  ?" 

*'  Ah,  the  spalpeen,"  said  the  priest 
with  a  deep  g^oan,  '*  didn't  he  do  me 
out  of  that  money  already.*' 

<*  How  so,  &ther,"  said  I,  scarce  able 
to  repress  my  laughter  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

"  I  was  coming  down  the  main  street 
yesterday  evening,  with  Dr.  Plunkett, 
the  bishop,  beside  me,  discoursing  a 
little  theology,  and  looking  as 'pious 
and  respectable  as  may  be,  when  that 
villain  Burke  came  running  out  of  a 
shop,  and  pulling  out  hb  pocket-book, 
cried — 

"*  Wait  a  bit.  Father  Tom;  you 
know  I'm  a  little  in  your  debt  about 
that  race,  and  as  you're  a  sporting 
character,  it's  only  fair  to  book  up  at 
once.' 

«« <  What  is  this  I  hear.  Father  Lof- 
tus  V  says  the  bishop. 

*"0h,  my  lord,'  says  I,  *he*sajo- 
cosus  puer — a  humbugging  bla-guard  ; 
a  fiaieur,  your  reverence,  and  that's 
the  way  he's  always  cutting  bis  jokes 
upon  tne  people.' 

'* '  And  so  he  does  not  owe  you  this 
money?'  said  the  bishop,  looking 
migh^  hard  at  us  both. 

'<  <  Not  a  farthing  of  it,  my  lord.' 

"'That's  comfortable,  any  how,' 
says  Burke,  putting  up  his  pocket-book 
— *  and  ffuth,  my  lord,'  said  he  with  a 
wink,  *  I  w'uh  I  had  a  loan  of  you  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  settling  day,  for 
troth  you're  a  trump,'  and  with  that 
he  went  off  laughing,  'till  ye'd  have 
thought  he'd  split  his  sides,  and  I  am 
sure  I  wish  he  had." 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Burke  himself 
could  have  laughed  louder  or  longer  at 
his  scheme,  than  did  we  in  hearing  it. 
The  priest  at  length  joined  in  the  mirth, 
and  I  could  perceive,  as  the  punch  made 
more  inroads  upon  him,  and  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  that  his  holv  horror  of  duel- 
ling was  gpraduall^  meltmg  away  before 
the  warmth  of  his  Hibernian  propen- 
sities. Like  a  wet  spoi^e  passed  across 


the  surface  of  a  dark  picture,  bi^inging 
forth  from  the  gloom  many  a  figure 
and  feature  indistinct  before,  and  dis- 
playing touches  of  light  not  hitherto 
appreciable,  so  whiskey  seems  to  ex- 
ercise some  strange  power  of  displaying 
its  votaries  in  all  their  breadth  of 
character,  divesting  them  of  the  ad- 
ventitious clothes  in  which  position  oc 
profession  has  invested  them :  thus  a 
tipsy  Irishman  stands  forth  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  nationality,  Hibemicis 
Hibernior.  Forgetting  all  his  moral 
declamation  on  duelling,  oblivious  of 
his  late  indignation  against  his  cousin, 
he  rubbed  his  hands  pleasantly,  and 
related  story  after  story  of  his  own 
early  experiences,  some  of  them  not  a 
little  amusing. 

The  major,  however,  seemed  not 
fully  to  enjoy  the  priest's  anecdotical 
powers,  but  sipped  his  glass  with  a 
grave  and  sententious  air. 

'*  Very  true,  Tom,"  said  heat  leng^hj^ 
breakine  silence  ;  *'you  have  seen  a  fair, 
share  of  these  things  for  a  man  of  your 
cloth  ;  but  Where's  the  man  living-^ 
show  him  to  me,  I  say — that  has  had 
my  experience,  either  as  principal  or 
second :  haven't  I  had  my  four  men 
out  in  the  same  morning  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  confess,"  said  I,  meekly, 
''that  does  seem  an  extravagant  al« 
lowance." 

'*  Clear  waste,  downright  profusion, 
du  hixef  mon  cher,  nothing  else,"  ob- 
served Father  Tom.  Meanwhile,  the 
major  rolled  his  eyes  fearfully  at  me, 
and  fidgetted  in  his  chair  with  impa- 
tience to  be  asked  for  his  story,  and  as 
I  myself  had  some  curiosity  on  the 
subject,  I  begged  him  to  relate  it. 

«  Tom,  here,  doesn't  like  a  story  at 
supper,"  said  the  major  pompously ; 
for,  perceiving  our  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, he  resolved  on  being  a  little  ty- 
rannical before  telling  it. 

The  priest  made  immediate  submis- 
sion ;  and,  sUly  hinting  that  hb  objec- 
tion only  lay  against  stories  he  had 
been  hearing  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
said  he  could  listen  to  the  narration  in 
question  with  much  pleasure. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  then,"  said  the 
major,  as  he  squared  himself  in  hb 
chair,  and  thus  began :-« 

"  You  have  never  been  in  Castle 
Connel,  Hinton?  Well,  there  is  a 
wide  bleak  line  of  country  there,  that 
stretches  away  to  the  westward,  with 
nothing  but  large  round-backed  moun-. 
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tains,  low  boggy  swamps,  with  here 
and  there  a  miserable  mud  hovel,  sur- 
rounded bji  maybe,  half  an  acre  of 
lumpers,  or  bad  oats;  a  few  small 
streams  struggle  through  this  on  their 
way  to  the  Shannon,  but  they  are 
brown  and  dirty  as  the  soil  they  tra- 
verse ;  and  the  verv  fish  that  swim  in 
them  are  brown  and  smutty  also. 

**  In  the  very  heart  of  this  wild  coun- 
try, I  took  it  into  my  head  to  build  a 
house.  A  strange  notion  it  was,  for 
there  was  no  neighbourhood  and  no 
sporting ;  but  somehow,  I  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  mixed  society  some  time  be- 
fore that,  and  I  found  it  convenient  to 
live  somewhat  in  retirement ; — so  that, 
if  the  partridges  were  not  in  abundance 
about  me,  neither  were  the  process- 
servers  ;  and  the  truth  was,  I  kept  a 
much  sharper  look-out  for  the  sub- 
sheriff  than  I  did  for  the  snipe. 

"  Of  course,  as  I  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  my  notion  was  to  build 
Something  very  considerable  and  im- 
posing ;  and,  to  be  sure,  I  had  a  fine 
portico,  and  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  it ;  and  there  were  ten  windows  in 
firon^  and  a  grand  balustrade  at  the 
tO]^  ;  and,  faith,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
building  was  so  strong,  the  walls  so 
thick,  tne  windows  so  narrow,  and  the 
stones  so  black,  that  my  cousin,  Darcy 
Mahon,  called  it  Newgate  ;  and  not  a 
bad  name  either — and  the  devil  another 
it  ever  went  by :  and  even  that  same 
had  its  advantages ;  for  when  the  cre- 
ditors used  to  read  that  at  the  top  of 
my  letters,  they'd  say — *  Poor  devil  I 
he  has  enough  on  his  hands :  there's 
no  use  troubling  him  anymore.'  Well, 
big  as  Newgate  looked  from  without, 
it  had  not  much  aooommodalion  when 
you  got  inside.  There  was,  *tis  true, 
a  fine  hall,  all  flagged ;  and  out  of  it, 
you  entered  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  dinner-room,  thirty-eight  feet  by 
seven-and-twenty,  but  which  was  used 
for  herding  sheep  in  the  winter.  On 
the  right  hiMid,  there  was  a  coay  little 
breakfast-room,  just  about  the  siae  of 
this  we  are  in.  At  the  back  of  the 
hall,  but  concealed  by  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors,  there  was  a  grand  staircase  of 
old  Irish  oak,  thai  oi^t  to  have  led  up 
to  a  great  suite  of  Md-rooms ;  but  tt 
onlv  conducted  to  one,  a  little  crib  I 
had  for  myself.  The  remafaMler  were 
never  pUustered  nor  floored  /  and,  in- 
deed, ui  one  of  then,  that  was  over  the 
big  drawinf-roon,   the  jaitta   were 


never  laid,  which  was  all  the  b#tter,  for 
it  was  there  we  used  to  keep  our  hay 
and  straw. 

''Now,  at  the  time  I  mention,  the 
harvest  was  not  brought  in,  and  instead 
of  its  being  fUU,  as  it  used  to  be,  it 
was  mighty  low  ; — so  that,  when  you 
opened  the  door  above  stairs,  instead 
of  finding  the  hay  up  beside  you,  it 
was  about  fourteen  feet  down  beneath 
you. 

**  I  can't  help  boring  you  with  all 
these  details :  first,  b^use  they  are 
essential  to  my  story ;  and  next,  be* 
cause,  beinff  a  young  man,  and  a 
foreigner  to  ooot,  it  mav  lead  you  to  a 
little  better  understanding  of  some  of 
our  national  customs.  Of  all  the  par- 
tialities we  Irish  have  after  lush  and 
the  ladies,  I  believe  our  ruling  passion 
is  to  build  a  big  house,  spend  every 
shilling  we  have,  or  that  we  have  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  getting  it  half 
finished,  and  then  live  in  a  comer  of  it, 
^ just  for  grandeur,*  as  a  body  may  say. 
It's  a  droll  notion,  after  all ;  but  show 
me  the  county  in  Ireland  that  hasn't 
at  least  six  specimens  of  what  I  men- 
tion. 

<*  Newgate  was  a  beautifbl  one ;  and 
although  the  sheep  lived  in  the  parlour, 
and  the  cows  were  kept  in  tne  blue 
drawing-room.  Darby  Whaley  slept  in 
the  boudoir,  and  two  bull  does  and  a 
buck  goat  kept  house  in  the  linrary — 
faith,  upon  the  outside  it  looked  very 
imposing ;  and  not  one  that  saw  ft 
firom  the  high  road  to  Ennia— and  you 
could  see  it  for  twelve  miles  in  every 
direction — didn't  say — ^'That  Mahon 
must  be  a  snug  fellow :  look  what  a  beaa» 
tiful  pkce  he  has  of  it  there  1*  Little 
they  knew  that  it  was  safer  to  go  up  to 
the  '  Reeks*  than  my  grand  staircase, 
and  it  was  like  rope-dwdng  to  past 
from  one  room  to  the  other. 

**  Well,  it  was  about  four  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  dark  louring  day  in 
December,  that  I  was  treading  home- 
wards in  no  very  good  humour  i  for 
except  a  brace  and  a  half  of  snipe,  and 
a  gray  plover,  I  had  met  with  nothing 
the  whole  day.  The  night  was  falHng 
&st ;  so  I  began  to  hurry  on  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  when  I  heard  a  load  shout 
behind  me,  and  a  voice  called  out— * 

«< '  It's  Boh  Mahon,  boys  I  By  the 
hill  of  Seviff,  we  are  in  luek  I' 

**  I  turned  about,  and  what  should  I 
•ee  but  a  paroel  of  fellows  in  red  coats 
**lbey  were  tbt  Uaaen.    There  was 
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Dan  Lambert,  Tom  Burke»  Harry 
fiyre*  Joe  M'MahoOj  and  the  rest  of 
them — ^fourteen  souls  in  all.  Thej 
had  come  down  to  draw  a  cover  of 
Stephen  Binge's  about  ten  miles  from 
me  ;  bat,  in  the  strange  mountain 
country,  they  lost  the  dogs— they  lost 
their  way  and  their  temper ;  in  truth, 
to  all  appearance,  ther  lost  every  thing 
but  their  appetites.  Their  horses  were 
dead  beat  too,  and  they  looked  as 
miserable  a  crew  as  ever  you  set  eyes 
on. 

•*  *  Isn't  it  lucky,  Bob,  that  we 
found  you  at  home  ?  said  Lambert. 

**  *  They  told  us  you  were  away,' 
says  Burke. 

«'<Some  said  you  were  grown  so 
pious,  that  you  never  went  out,  except 
on  Sundays*'  added  old  Harry,  with  a 
grin. 

«<«  Begad,'  said  I,  'as to  the  luck,  I 
won't  say  much  for  it ;  for  here's  all  I 
can  nve  you  for  your  dinner  ;'  and  so 
I  puued  out  the  four  birds  and  shook 
them  at  them ;  'and  as  to  the  piety, 
troth,  maybe,  you'd  like  to  keep  a  fast 
with  as  devoted  a  son  of  the  church  as 
myself.* 

<' '  But  isn't  that  Newgate  up  there  ?' 
said  one. 

<' '  That  same.' 

** '  And  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  house  as  that  hasn't  a  good  lar- 
der and  a  fine  cellar  ?* 

"  *  You're  right,'  said  I,  *and  they're 
botb  full  at  this  very  moment— :the  one 
with  seed-potatoes,  and  the  other  with 
Whitehaven  coals.' 

'''Have  you  got  any  bacon?*  said 
Mahon. 

" '  Oh,  yes,'  said  1 1  '  there's  ba- 
con.' 

" '  And  eggs  ?'  said  another. 

" '  For  the  matter  of  that,  you  might 
swim  in  battel.' 

" '  Come,  come,'  said  Dan  Lambert, 
■  we're  not  so  badly  off  after  alL' 

" '  Is  there  whiskey?'  cried  Eyre. 

'"Sixty-three  gallons,  that  never 
piddthe  king  six-pence !' 

"  As  I  said  this,  they  gave  three 
cheers,  you'd  have  heard  a  mile  off. 

"  After  about  twenty  minutes'  walk- 
ing, we  got  up  to  the  house,  and  when 
poor  Darby  opened  the  door,  I  thought 
he'd  faint }  for,  you  see,  the  red  coats 
made  him  think  it  was  the  army,  com- 
ing to  take  me  away  |  and  be  was  for 
running  off  to  raise  the  conntryi  when 
I  oaaghl  hfan  by  the  neok« 


'"It's  the  blazers,  you  old  fool,' 
said  I.  '  The  gentlemen  are  come  to 
dine  here.' 

" '  Hurroo  I'  said  he,  clapping  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  there  must  be 
great  distress  entirely,  down  about 
Nenagh  and  them  parts,  or  they'd 
never  think  of  coming  up  here  for  a 
bit  to  eat.' 

"'  Which  way  lie  the  stables.  Bob?' 
sud  Burke. 

" '  Leave  all  that  to  Darby,'  said  I ; 
for  you  see,  he  had  only  to  whistle 
and  bring  up  as  many  people  as  he 
liked — and  so  he  did  too ;  and  as  there 
was  room  for  a  cavalry  regiment,  the 
horses  were  soon  bedded  down  and 
comfortable ;  and  in  ten  minutes'  tiuie 
we  were  all  sitting  pleasantly  round 
a  big  fire,  waiting  for  the  rashers  and 

egg«- 

"  *  Now,  if  you'd  like  to  wash  your 

hands  before  dinner,  Lambert,  come 

along  with  me.* 

" '  By  all  means,'  said  he. 

"  The  others  were  standing  up  too ; 
but  I  observed,  that  as  the  house  was 
large,  and  the  ways  of  it  unknown  to 
them,  it  was  better  to  wait  'till  I'd 
come  back  for  them. 

" '  This  was  a  real  piece  of  good 
luck,  Bob/  said  Dan,  as  he  followed 
me  up  stairs :  '  capital  quarters  we've 
fallen  into ;  and  what  a  snug  bed-room 
ye  have  here.' 

" '  Yes,*  said  I,  carelessly ;  « it's  one 
of  the  small  rooms  ;  there  are  eight 
like  this,  and  five  large  ones,  plainly 
furnished,  as  you  see ;  but  for  the 
present  you  know         ' 

" '  Oh,  beg^  I  I  wish  for  nothing 
better.  Let  me  sleep  here — the  other 
fellows  mav  care  for  your  four  posters 
with  satin  hangings.' 

" '  Well,*  sud  I,  '  if  you  are  really 
not  joking,  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
room  is  one  of  the  warmest  in  the 
house' — and  this  was  tellinff  no  lie. 

" '  Here  I'll  sleep,'  said  he,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  satisfaction,  and  giving 
the  bed  a  most  affectionate  look. 
'  And  now  let  us  join  the  rest.' 

"  When  I  brought  Dan  down,  I 
took  up  Burke,  and  after  him  M' Mahon, 
and  so  on  to  the  last ;  but  every  time 
I  entered  the  parlour,  I  found  them 
all  bestowing  immense  praises  on  my 
house,  and  each  fellow  ready  to  bet  he 
had  got  the  best  bed-room. 

"  Dinner  soon  made  its  appearance; 
for  if  the  cookery  was  not  very  perfect. 
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it  was  at  least  wonderfully  expeditious. 
There  were  two  men  cutting  rashers^ 
two  more  frying  them  in  the  pan,  and 
another  did  nothing  but  break  the  eggs 
—Darby  running  from  the  parlour  to 
the  kitchen  and  back  again,  as  hard  as 
he  could  trot. 

^'  Do  you  know  now,  that  many  a 
time  since,  when  I  have  been  giving 
venison,  and  Burgundy,  and  claret, 
enough  to  swim  a  life-boat  in,  I  often 
thought  it  was  a  cruel  waste  of  money 
— for  the  fellows  weren't  half  as  plea- 
sant as  they  were  that  evening  on  ba- 
con and  whiskey ! 

'•Fve  a  theory  on  that  subject, 
Hinton,  I'll  talk  to  you  more  about 
another  time ;  I'll  only  observe  now, 
that  Fm  sure  we  all  over-feed  our 
company.  I've  tried  both  plans ;  and 
my  honest  experience  is,  that  as  far  as 
regards  conviviality,  fun,  and  good- 
feuowship,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  pro- 
vide too  well  for  your  guests.  There 
is  something  heroic  in  eating  your 
mutton-chop,  or  your  leg  of  a  turkey, 
among  jolly  fellows ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  reflective  flattery  about  it  that  tells 
you  you  have  been  invited  for  your 
drollery,  and  not  for  your  digestion ; 
and  that  your  jokes,  and  not  your 
flattery,  have  been  your  recommenda- 
tion. Lord  bless  you  I  I've  laughed 
more  over  red  herrings  and  potteen, 
than  I  ever  expect  to  do  again  over 
turtle  and  tokay. 

"  My  guests  were,  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, a  good  illustration  of  my  theory. 
A  pleasanter  and  a  merrier  party 
never  sat  down  together.  We  had 
ffood  songs,  good  stories,  plenty  of 
Uughing,  and  plenty  of  drink ;  until 
at  last  poor  Darby  became  so  ov^- 
powered,  by  the  fumes  of  the  hot 
water  I  suppose,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carrira  up  to  bed,  and  so  we 
were  compelled  to  boil  the  kettle  in 
the  parlour.  This,  I  think,  precipi- 
tated matters ;  for  by  some  mistake, 
they  put  punch  mto  it  instead  of  wa- 
ter,  and  the  more  you  tried  to  weaken 
the  liquor,  it  was  only  the  more  tipsy 
you  were  getting. 

''About  two  o*o]ock,  ^re  of  the 
party  were  under  the  table,  three 
more  were  nodding  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  insane  pendulums,  and 
the  rest  were  mighty  noisy,  and  now 
and  then  rather  disposed  to  be  quar- 
relsome. 

'* '  Bob,*  laid  Lambert  to  me«  in  a 


whisper,  'if  it's  the  same  thing  to 
you,  I'll  slip  away,  and  get  into  bed.* 

"  *  Of  course,  if  you  won't  take  any 
thing  more.  Just  make  yourself  at 
home ;  and  as  you  don't  know  the  way 
here — follow  me  V 

" '  I'm  afraid,'  said  he, '  fd  not  find 
my  way  alone.' 

« '  I  think,'  said  I, « it's  very  likely. 
But,  come  along !' 

'*  I  walked  up  stairs  before  him  ; 
but  instead  of  tumimp  to  the  left,  I 
went  the  other  way,  till  I  came  to  tha 
door  of  the  large  room,  that  I  have 
told  you  aheaSy  was  over  the  biff 
drawing-room.  Just  as  I  put  my  hand 
on  the  lock,  I  contrived  to  blow  ooit 
the  candle,  as  if  it  was  the  wind. 

•* '  What  a  draught  there  is  here»* 
said  I ;  'but  just  step  in,  and  111  go 
for  a  light.* 

'<  He  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  instead 
of  finding  himself  on  my  beantiftil 
little  carpet,  down  he  went  fourteen 
feet  into  the  hay  at  the  bottom.  I 
looked  down  after  him  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  called  out — 

'"As  I  am  doing  the  honours  of 
Newgate,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to 
show  you  the  drop.  Good  night* 
Dan  !  but  let  me  advise  you  to  get  a 
little  farther  from  the  door«  as  Uiere 
are  more  coming.' 

"  Well,  sir,  when  they  missed  Daa 
and  me  out  of  the  room,  two  or  three 
more  stood  up,  and  declared  for  bed 
also.  The  first  I  took  up  was  Ffirencbt 
of  Green  Park ;  for  indeed  he  wasn't 
a  cute  fellow  at  the  best  of  times ; 
and  if  it  wasn't  that  the  hay  was  so 
low,  he'd  never  have  ffuessed  it  was 
not  a  feather-bed  till  he  woke  in  thb 
morning.  Well,  down  be  went. 
Then  came  Eyre  I  Then  Joe  Mabon 
— two-and-twenty  stone  —  no  less  I 
Lord  pity  theml — this  was  a  greet 
shock  entirely  1  But  when  I  opened 
the  door  for  Tom  Burke,  upon  my 
conscience,  you'd  think  it  was  Pande- 
monium they  had  down  there.  Tbej 
were  fighting  like  devils,  and  roarii^ 
with  all  their  might. 

"  Good  night,  Tom,'  said  I,  pushing 
Burke  forward.  '  It's  the  cows  yoa 
hear  underneath.* 

"'Cowsl'  said  he.  'If  they're 
oows,  begad,  they  must  have  got  at 
that  sixtv-three  gallons  of  potteen  yon 
talked  of,  for  thejr're  all  dnink.* 

"  With  that,  be  snatched  the  candle 
out  of  my  hand,  and  looked  down  into 
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tbe  pit.  Never  was  such  a  sight  seen 
before  or  since.  Dan  was  pitching 
into  poor  Ffrench,  who,  thinking  he 
had  an  enemy  before  him,  was  hitting 
out  manfully  at  an  old  turf-creel,  that 
rocked  and  creaked  at  every  blow,  as 
he  called  out — 

"  *  I'll  smash  you !  1*11  dinge  your 
ribs  for  you,  you  infernal  scoundrel  V 

"  EjTe  was  struggling  in  the  hay, 
thinking  he  was  swimming  for  his 
life ;  and  poor  Joe  Mahon  was  patting 
him  on  the  head,  and  saying,  '  Poor 
fellow !  good  dog  !*  for  he  thought  it 
was  Towser,  the  bull- terrier,  that  was 
prowling  round  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

" '  If  they  don't  get  tired,  there  *ill 
not  be  a  man  of  them  alive  by  morn- 
ing I'  said  Tom,  as  he  closed  the  door. 
*  And  now,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  sleep 
on  the  carpet.  Til  take  it  as  a  favour.' 

"  By  this  time  they  were  all  quiet 
in  tho  parlour;  so  I  lent  Tom  a 
couple  of  blankets  and  a  bolster,  and, 
havmg  locked  my  door,  went  to  bed 
with  an  easy  mind  and  a  quiet  con- 
science. To  be  sure,  now  and  then  a 
cry  would *burst  forth,  as  if  tbey  were 
killing  somebody  below  stairs,  but  I 
soon  fell  asleep  and  heard  no  more  of 
them. 

"  By  daybreak  next  morning  they 
made  their  escape;  and  when  I  was 
trying  to  awake  at  half-past  ten,  I 
found  Colonel  M' Morris,  of  the 
Mayo,  with  a  message  from  the  whole 
four. 

'**  A  bad  business,  this.  Captain 
Mahon,'  said  he;  'my  friends  have 
been  shockingly  treated.' 

«' '  It's  mighty  hard,'   said   I,   '  to 


want  to  shoot  me,  because  I  hadn't 
fourteen  feather-beds  in  the  house.' 

"  *  They  will  be  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  country,  sir.* 

"  •  Troth  V  said  I, '  if  the  country 
is  not  in  very  low  spirits,  I  think  they 

"  <  There's  not  a  man  of  them  can 
see! — their  eyes  are  actually  closed 
upl' 

'''The  Lord  be  praised  I'  said  I. 
'  It's  not  likely  they'll  hit  me.' 

"  But  to  make  a  short  story  of  it ; 
out  we  went.  Tom  Burke  was  mv 
friend ;  I  could  scarce  hold  my  pistol 
with  laughing ;  for  such  faces  no  man 
ever  looked  at.  But  for  self-pre- 
servation sake,  I  thought  it  best  to  hit 
one  of  them ;  so  I  just  pinked  Ffrench 
a  little  under  the  skirt  of  the  coat. 

" '  Come,  Lambert  V  said  the  colo- 
nel, *  it's  your  turn  now,' 

" '  Wasn't  that  Lambert,'  said  I, 
'  that  I  hit  ?' 

" '  No,'  said  he,  'that  was  Ffrench.' 

" '  Begad,  I'm  sorry  for  it.  Ffrench, 
my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me ;  for  you 
see  you're  all  so  like  each  other  about 
the  eyes  this  morning ' 

"  With  this  there  was  a  roar  of 
laughing  from  them  all,  in  which,  I 
assure  you,  Lambert  took  not  a  very 
prominent  part;  for  somehow,  he 
didn't  fancy  my  polite  inquiries  after 
him ;  and  so  we  all  shook  hands,  and 
left  the  ground  as  good  friends  as 
ever,  though  to  this  hour  the  name  of 
Newgate  brings  less  pleasant  recol- 
lections to  their  minds,  than  if  their 
fathers  had  been  hanged  at  its  proto* 
type." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — THE  DVEL. 


When  morning  broke  I  started  up 
and  opened  the  window.  It  was  one 
of  those  bright  and  beauteous  day- 
breaks which  would  seem  to  be  the 
compensation  a  northern  climate  pos- 
sesses for  its  want  of  the  azure  sky  of 
noon  and  the  silver  moonlight  of 
night,  the  gifts  of  happier  climes. 

The  pink  hue  of  the  sky  was  gra- 
dually replacing  the  paler  tints,  like  a 
deep  blush  mantling  the  cheek  of 
beauty  ;  the  lark  was  singing  high  in 
heaven,  and  the  deep  note  of  the 
blackbird  came  mellowed  from  the 
lenfy  grove;  the  cattle  were  still  at 
rest,  and  seemed  half  unwilling  to 
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break  the  tranquil  stillness  of  the 
scene,  as  they  lay  breathing  the  balmy 
odours  from  the  wild  flowers  that 
grew  around  them.  Such  was  the 
picture  that  lay  on  one  side  of  me ; 
on  the  other  was  the  long  street  of  a 
little  town,  on  which  yet  the  shadows 
of  night  were  sleeping  ;  the  windows 
were  closed ;  not  a  smoke-wreath  rose 
fk'om  any  chimney,  but  all  was  still 
and  peaceful. 

In  my  little  parlour  I  found  the 
ffood  pnest  and  the  mi^or  fast  asleep 
m  theur  chairs,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  attitudes  I  had  left  them  in  some 
hours  before.      The   fire   had   died 
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away ;  the  square  decanter  of  whiskej 
vras  emptied  to  its  last  drop,  nnd  the 
kettle  lay  pensively  on  one  side,  like 
some  shipwrecked  craft,  high  and  dry 
Upon  the  shore.  I  looked  at  my 
watch ;  it  was  but  four  o'clock.  Our 
ineetiDg  was  appointed  for  half-past 
five ;  so  I  crept  noiselessly  back  to 
xny  roomi  not  sorry  to  have  half-an- 
hour  to  myself  of  undisturbed  re- 
flection. When  I  had  finished  my 
dressing,  1  threw  up  the  sash  and 
•prang  out  into  the  garden.  It  was  a 
wild,  uncultivated  spot,  but  still  there 
was  something  of  beauty  in  those  old 
trees  whose  rich  blossoms  scented  the 
air,  while  the  rank  weeds  of  many  a 
gay  and  gaudy  hue  shot  up  luxuriantly 
about  their  trunks — the  pink  marsh- 
mallow  and  the  taper  foxglove  min- 
gling their  colours  with  the  sprayey 
meadow-sweet  and  the  wild  sweet- 
brier.  There  was  an  air  of  solitude 
in  the  neglect  around  me  that  seemed 
to  suit  the  habit  of  my  soul ;  and  I 
strolled  along  from  one  walk  to  ano- 
ther, lost  in  my  own  thoughts. 

There  were  many  things  at  a  mo- 
ment like  that,  I  would  fain  have 
written — fain  have  said  ;  but  so  it  is, 
in  the  wealth  of  our  emotions  we  can 
give  nothing ;  and  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  write  to  my  friends,  even  to 
say  farewell.  Although  I  felt  that  in 
•very  stage  of  this  proceeding  I  had 
nothmg  to  reproach  myself  with,  this 
duel  beiuK  thrust  on  me  by  one  who 
had  singled  me  out  for  his  hatred,  yet 
I  saw,  as  its  result,  nothing  but  the 
wreck  of  all  my  hopes.  Already  had 
$he  intimated  how  strong  was  her  fa- 
ther's attachment  to  his  nephew,  and 
with  an  expressive  fear  cautioned  me 
against  any  collision  with  him.  How 
▼ain  are  all  our  efforts,  how  fruitless 
are  all  our  endeavours  to  struggle 
against  the  current  of  our  fate  !  We 
may  stem  for  a  short  timu  the  full  tide 
of  fortune— we  may  breast,  with  cou- 
rage kigh  and  spirit  fierce,  the  rough 


billows  as  they  break  upon  us,  but  i^e 
are  certain  to  succumo  in  the  end. 
With  some  men  failure  is  a  quest-on 
of  fear — some  warit  the  persevering 
courage  to  drag  on  amid  trials  ana 
difficulties — and  some  are  deficient  in 
the  temper  which,  subduing  our  ac- 
tions to  a  law,  governs  and  presides 
over  every  moment  of  our  lives,  ren- 
dering us,  even  in  our  periods  of  ex- 
citement and  irritation,  amenable  to 
the  guidance  of  our  reason. 

This  was  my  case  ;  and  I  felt  that, 
notwithstanding  all  my  wishes  to  avoid 
a  quarrel  with  Burke,  yet  in  my  heart 
a  lurking  spirit  urged  me  to  seek  him 
out  and  offer  him  defiance.  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
mv  mind,  I  suddenly  beard  a  voice 
wnich  somehow  seemed  half  familiar 
to  my  ear.  I  listened :  it  came  from 
a  room  of  which  the  window  was 
partly  open.  I  now  remembered  that 
poor  Joe  lay  in  that  part  of  the  housp, 
and  the  next  moment  I  knew  it  to  be 
his.  Placing  a  ladder  against  the 
wall,  I  crept  quietly  up  tul  I  could 
peep  into  the  room.  The  poor  fellow 
was  alone — sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with 
his  hunting-cap  on,  an  old  whip  in  his 
hand,  whicn  he  flourished  from  time 
to  time  with  no  small  energy ;  his 
cheek  was  flushed ;  and  his  eye,  pro- 
minent and  flashing,  denoted  the  access 
of  high  fever.  It  was  evident  thai 
his  faculties,  clouded  as  they  were 
even  in  their  happiest  moments  were 
now  under  the  wilder  influence  of  de- 
lirium. He  was  speaking  rapidly  te 
himself  in  a  quick  under-tone,  calling 
the  dogs  bv  name,  caressing  this  one, 
scolding  that  ;  and  then,  bursting 
forth  into  a  loud  tallyhol  his  face 
glowed  witli  an  ecstatic  pleasure,  and 
be  broke  forth  into  a  rude  chant,  the 
words  of  which  I  have  never  forgot* 
ten,  for  as  he  sung  them  in  a  voice  of 
wild  and  touching  sweetness,  ther 
seemed  the  very  outpouriagt  of  bil 
poor  simple  heart. 


"  I  never  yet  owned  a  horse  or  hoond, 
f  never  was  lord  of  a  foot  oF  ground ; 
Tet  few  are  richer,  I  will  be  ^und, 
Than  me  of  a  hunting  momhag. 

**  Fb  far  better  off  nor  him  that  pays, 
For  though  I've  no  money,  I  live  at  my  ease, 
WHh  hunting  and  shooting  whenever  I  please. 
And  a  tally-heigh-ho  in  the  monung. 
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"  As  I  go  on  foot,  I  don't  lose  my  sate, 
As  I  take  the  gaps,  I  don't  bralte  a  gate ; 
And  if  I'm  not  first,  Tvhy  I'm  seldom  late. 

With  ray  tally-heigh-ho  in  the  morning. 

"  And  there's  not  a  man,  be  he  high  or  low, 
In  the  parts  dovi^n  here,  or  wherever  you  go. 
That  doesn't  like  poor  Tipperary  Joe, 

With  his  tally-heigh-ho  in  the  morning.'* 


A  loud  view  holloa  followed  this 
wild  chant,  and  then  the  poor  fellow, 
as  if  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  sank 
back  in  the  bed,  muttering  to  himself, 
in  a  low  broken  voice,  but  with  a  look 
60  happy,  and  a  smile  so  tranquil,  he 
seemed  more  a  thing  to  envy,  than 
one  to  commiserate  and  pity. 

"  I  say,  Hinton,"  shouted  the  major 
from  the  window  of  my  bed-room, 
''what  the  deuce  are  you  doing  up 
that  ladder  there?  not  serenading 
Mrs.  Doolan,  I  hope.  Are  you  aware 
it  is  five  o'clock  ?" 

I  descended  with  all  haste,  and 
joining  my  friend,  took  his  arm,  and 
set  out  towards  the  rendezvous. 

"  I  didn't  order  the  horses,"  said 
Mahon,  "  for  the  rumour  of  such  a 
thing  as  this  always  gets  abroad 
through  one*s  servants." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  I,  "  and  then  you 
have  the  police." 

"  The  police  V*  repeated  he,  laugh- 
ing ;  **  not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy :  don't 
forget  you're  in  glorious  old  Ireland, 
where  no  one  ever  thinks  of  spoiling 
a  fair  fight.  It  is  possible  the  magis- 
trate might  issue  his  warrant  if  you 
would  not  come  up  to  time,  but  for 

any  thing  else " 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that  certainly 
does  afford  me  another  glimpse  of 
your  habits.  How  far  have  we  to  go, 
major  ?" 

**  You  remember  the  grass  field 
below  the  sunk  fence,  to  the  left  of 
the  mill  ?" 

*'  Where  the  stream  runs  ?*' 
"  Exactly,  that's  the  spot.  It  was 
old  Pigott  chose  it,  and  no  man  is  a 
better  judge  of  these  things.  By- 
the-bye,  it  is  very  lucky  that  Burke 
should  have  pitched  upon  a  gentleman 
for  his  friend — I  mean  a  real  gentle- 
man,— for  there  are  plenty  of  his 
acquaintances,  who,  under  that  name, 
would  rob  the  mail." 

Thns  chatting  as  we  went,  Mahon 
informed  me  that  Pigott  was  an  old 
balC-paj  colonel^  whose  principal  oc- 


cupation for  thirteen  years  had  been 
what  the  French  would  call  "to 
assist"  at  affairs  of  honour.  Even 
the  major  himself  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  last  appeal  in  a  disputed  or  a  dif- 
ficult point;  and  many  a  reserved  case 
was  kept  for  his  opinion,  with  the  same 
ceremonious  observance  as  a  knotty 
point  of  law  for  the  consideration  of 
the  twelve  judges.  Crossing  the  little 
rivulet  near  the  mill,  we  held  on  by  a 
small  by.path  which  brought  us  over 
the  starting  ground  of  the  steeple- 
chase, by  the  scene  of  part  of  my  pre- 
ceding day's  exploits.  While  I  was 
examining  with  some  curiosity  the 
ground  cut  up  and  trod  by  the  horses' 
feet,  and  looking  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  taken  the  fence,  the  sharp  sound 
of  two  pistol-shots  quickly  aroused 
me,  and  I  eagerly  asked  what  it  was. 

"  Snapping  the  pistols,"  said  Mahon, 
"  Ah,  by-the-bye,  all  this  kind  of  thing 
is  new  to  you :  never  mind  ;  put  a 
careless,  half-indifferent  kind  of  face 
on  the  matter.  Do  you  take  snuff? 
It  doesn't  signify ;  put  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  and  hum  '  Tatter  Jack 
Walsh  r  " 

As  I  supposed  there  was  no  specifio 
charm  in  the  melody  he  alluded  to, 
nor  if  there  had  been,  had  I  any  time 
to  acquire  it,  I  consoled  myself  by 
observing  the  first  part  of  his  direc- 
tion, and  strolled  after  hira  into  the 
field,  with  a  nonchalance  only  perhaps 
a  little  too  perfect. 

Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  dozen  persons, 
were  already  assembled  ;  and  were 
one  to  judge  from  their  loud  talking 
and  hearty  laughter  as  we  came  for- 
ward, it  would  seem  difficult  to  believe 
the  occasion  that  brought  them  there; 
so,  at  least,  I  thought.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  major;  for,  with  a  hop,  step, 
and  a  jump,  performed  by  about  the 
shortest  pair  of  legs  in  the  barony,  he 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  party, 
with  some  droll  observation  on  the 
benefits  of  early  rising,  which  once 
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more  called  forth  their  merriment. 
Seating  myself  on  a  large  moss-covered 
stone,  I  waited  patiently  for  the 
preliminaries  to  he  settleid.  As  I 
threw  my  eye  among  the  g^onp,  I 
perceived  that  Burke  was  not  there  ; 
hut  on  taming  my  head,  I  remarked 
two  men  walking  arm-in-arm  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hedge.  As  they 
paced  to  and  fro,  I  could  see,  hy  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulations  and  the 
energy  of  his  manner,  that  one  was 
Burke.  It  seemed  as  though  his  com* 
panion  was  endeavouring  to  reason 
with,  and  dissuade  him  from  some 
course  of  proceeding  he  appeared  hent 
on  following ;  hut  there  was  a  savage 
earnestness  in  his  manner  that  would 
not  admit  of  persuasion  ;  and  at  last, 
as  if  wearied  and  vexed  hy  his  friend*s 
importunities,  he  hroke  rudely  from 
him,  and  springing  over  the  fence, 
called  out — 

"Pigott,  are  you  aware  it  is  past 
six  ?"  Then  pulling  out  his  watch,  he 
added,  "  I  must  he  in  Ballinasloe  hy 
eleven  o'clock." 

"  If  you  speak  another  word,  sir," 
said  the  old  colonel,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  "  I  leave  the  ground. 
Major  Mahon,  a  word  if  you  please?** 

They  walked  apart  from  the  rest 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the  colonel, 
throwing  his  glove  upon  the  grass, 
proceeded  to  step  off  the  ground  with 
a  military  precision  and  formality,  that 
I  am  sure,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  highly  amused  me. 

After  a  slight  demur  from  the  major, 
to  which  I  could  perceive  the  colonel 
readily  yielded,  a  walking-stick  was 
stuck  at  either  end  of  the  measured 
distance,  while  the  two  seconds,  placing 
themselves  beside  them,  looked  at  each 
other  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
and  mutually  agreed  it  was  a  sweet 
spot. 

**  Would  you  like  to  look  at  these?** 
said  Pig^tt,  taking  up  the  pistols  from 
where  they  lay  on  the  grass. 

**  Ah,  I  know  them  well,"  replied 
the  maior,  laughing ;  ''these  were  poor 
Tom  Uasey*s,  and  a  better  fellow,  and 
a  handier  with  his  iron,  never  snapped 
a  trigger.  These  are  ours,  colonel  ;** 
presenting*  as  he  spoke,  two  splendid- 
lookinff  Mortimers,  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  their  maiden  freshness.  A  look  of 
contempt  fVom  the  colonel,  and  a  most 
expressive  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  was 
his  reply. 


**  Begad,  I  think  so,'*  said  Mahon, 
as  if  appreciating  the  gesture ;  **  I  had 
rather  have  that  old  tool  with  the 
cracked  stock — not  but  this  is  a  very 
sweet  instrument  and  elegantly  ba* 
lanced  in  the  hand.** 

"  We  are  ready  now,**  said  Pigott ; 
"  bring  up  your  man,  major.** 

As  I  started  up  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, a  slight  bustle  near  attracted 
me.  Two  or  three  of  Burke*s  friends 
were  endeavouring  as  it  were  to  pacify 
and  subdue  him ;  but  his  passion  knew 
no  bounds,  and  as  he  broke  from  them, 
he  said  in  a  voice  perfectly  audible 

where  I  stood,  **  Won't  I,  by  G ; 

then  I'll  tell  you,  if  I  don*t  shoot 
him '* 


t( 


Sir,**  sud  the  colonel,  tumii^  on 
him  a  look  of  passionate  indignation, 
**  if  it  were  not  that  you  were  here  to 
answer  the  appeal  of  wounded  honour, 
I'd  leave  you  to  your  fate  this  moment ; 
as  it  is,  another  such  expression  as  that 
you've  used,  and  I  abandon  you  on  the 
spot.** 

Doggedly  and  withont  speaking, 
Burke  drew  his  hat  far  down  upon  lus 
eyes,  and  took  the  place  marked  out 
for  him. 

"  Mr.  Hinton,**  said  the  colonel,  as 
he  touched  his  hat  with  most  courteous 
politeness,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  stand  there.** 

Mahon,  meanwhile,  handed  each 
man  his  pistol,  and,  whispering  in  mj 
ear,  **  aim  low,**  retired. 

"  The  word,  gentlemen,**  said  the 
colonel,  "will  be,  one,  two,  three. 
Mr.  Hinton,  pray  observe,  I  beg  of 
you,  you'll  not  reserve  vour  fire  after 
I  say  three.**  With  his  eves  fixed 
upon  us,  he  walked  back  about  ten 
paces.  "  Are  you  ready — are  you  both 
ready?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Burke,  impatiently. 

"  Yes,*^  said  I. 

"  One,  two,  three.** 

I  lifted  my  pistol  at  the  second  word» 
and  as  the  last  dropped  from  the  colo« 
nel's  lips,  one  loud  report  rang  through 
the  air,  and  both  pistols  went  off  to- 
gether. A  Quick,  sharp  pang  shot 
through  my  cneek,  as  though  it  had 
been  seared  by  a  hot  instrument.  I 
put  up  my  hand,  but  the  ball  had  only 
touched  the  flesh,  and  a  few  drops  of 
blood  were  all  the  damage.  Not  so 
Burke  ;  my  ball  had  entered  above  the 
hip,  and  already  his  trowsers  were 
stained  with  blood,  and  notwithstand- 
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iog  hb  endeayoursy  he  could  not  Bland 
np  straight. 

<<  Is  he  hit,  Pigott  ?"  cried  he»  in  a 
voice  harsh  from  agonv.  **  Is  he  hit, 
I  say  ?" 

**  Only  grazed/*  said  I  tranquilly, 
as  I  wiped  the  stjun  from  my  face. 

''Another  pistol  quick.  Do  you 
hear  me,  Pigott  ?" 

"  We  are  not  the  arbiters  in  this 
case,"  replied  the  colonel  coolly. 
**  Major  Mahon,  is  your  friend  satis- 
fied ?" 

"  Perfectly  satisfied  on  our  own  ac- 
count," said  the  major ;  *'  but  if  the 
gentleman  desires  another  shot " 

"  I  do,  I  do,*'  screamed  Burke,  as 
writhing  with  pain,  he  pressed  both 
hands  to  his  side,  from  which  the  blood. 


now  gushing  in  torrents,  formed  a  pool 
about  his  feet.  "  Be  quick  there, 
Pigott,  I  am  getting  faint.**  He  stag- 
gered forward  as  he  spoke,  his  face 
pale  and  hb  lips  parted ;  then,  sud- 
denly clutching  his  pistol  by  the  barrel^ 
he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  me,  while 
with  a  curse  he  hurled  the  weapon  at 
my  head,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
earth.  His  aim  was  true,  for  straight 
between  the  eyes  the  weapon  struck 
me,  and  felled  me  to  the  ground.  Al- 
though stunned  for  the  moment,  I 
could  hear  the  cry  of  horror  and  in- 
digpnant  shame  that  broke  from  the 
by-standers ;  but  the  next  instant  a 
dreamy  confusion  came  over  me,  and 
I  became  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around. 


CHAPTER  XXX. — A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 


Should  my  reader  feel  any  interest 
concerning  that  portion  of  my  history 
which  immediately  followed  the  events 
of  my  last  chapter,  I  believe  I  must 
refer  him  to  Mrs.  Doolan,  the  amiable 
hostess  of  the  Bonaveen  Arms.  She 
could  probably  satisfy  any  curious  in- 
quiry as  to  the  confusion  produced  in 
her  establishment  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  Tipperary  Joe  in  one  quarter,  and 
the  more  riotous  madness  of  myself  in 
another.  The  fact  is,  good  reader, 
my  head  was  an  English  one ;  and 
although  its  contents  were  gradually 
acclimating  themselves  to  the  habits  of 
the  country,  the  external  shell  had  not 
assumed  that  proper  thickness  and  due 
power  of  resistance  which  Irish  heads 
would  appear  to  be  gifted  with.  In 
plain  woros,  the  injury  had  brought  on 
delirium. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  third  week 
after  this  unlucky  morning,  that  I 
found  myself  lying  in  my  bed,  with  a 
wet  cloth  upon  my  temples;  while 
over  my  whole  frame  was  spread  that 
depressing  sense  of  great  debility,  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  acute  bodily  suf- 
fering. Although  unable  to  speak,  I 
coulu  distinctly  near  the  cpnversation 
about  me,  and  recognise  the  voices  of 
both  Father  Tom  and  the  major  as 
they  conversed  with  a  third  party, 
whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  the 
Galen  of  Louffhrea.  Dr.  Mopin,  sur- 
geon of  the  Roscommon  militia,  had 
been  for  forty  years  the  terror  of  the 
sick  of  the  surrounding  country ;  for. 


independent  of  a  naturally  harsh  and 
disagreeable  manner,  he  had  a  certain 
slang  and  sneering  way  of  addressing 
his  patients,  that  was  perfectly  shock- 
ing. Amusing  himself  the  while  at 
their  expense,  by  suggesting  the  various 
unhappy  and  miserable  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  their  illness,  he 
appeai'ed  to  take  a  diabolical  pleasure 
in  the  terror  he  was  capable  of  eli- 
citing. 

There  was  something  almost  amus- 
ing in  the  infernal  ingenuity  he  had 
acquired  in  this  species  of  torture. 
There  was  no  stage  of  your  illness, 
no  phase  of  your  constitution,  no  cha- 
racter, 'no  condition  of  your  malady, 
that  was  not  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  one  or  more  afflicting  calamities. 
Were  you  getting  weaker,  it  was  the 
way  they  always  died  out ;  did  you  gain 
strength,  it  was  a  rally  before  death ; 
were  you  despondent,  it  was  best  for 
you  to  know  your  state ;  were  you 
sanguine,  he  would  rebuke  your  good 
spirits,  and  suggest  the  propriety  of  a 
priest.  However,  with  all  these  quali- 
fications people  put  up  with  him,  and 
as  he  had  a  certain  kind  of  rude  skill, 
and  never  stuck  at  a  bold  method,  he 
obtained  the  best  practice  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  wide>spread  reputation. 

"  Well,"  said  Father  Tom,  in  a  low 
voice — "well,  doctor,  what  do  you 
think  of  him  this  evening  ?** 

«*  What  do  I  think  of  him  ?  Just 
what  I  thought  before — congestion  of 
the  membranes    This  is  the  low  stage 
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he  is  in  now :  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
it  he'd  get  a  little  better  in  a  few  days, 
and  then  go  ofT  like  the  rest  of  them." 

"Go  offl  eh?  Now  you  don't 
mean ?" 

"  Don't  I  ?— Maybe  not.  The  ould 
story — coma,  convulsions,  and  death." 

"  Damn  the  fellow,"  said  the  major, 
\n  a  muttered  voice,  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  in  a  well.  But  I  say,  doctor, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

*'  Any  thing  you  plase  ;  they  toy  his 
family  Is  mighty  resoectable,  and  have 
plenty  of  money ;  1  hope  so  ;  for  here 
am  I  coming  tluree  times  a-day,  and 
maybe  when  he  dies  it  will  be  a 
mourning  ring  they'll  be  sending  me 
instead  of  my  fee.  He  was  a  dissi- 
pated chap  1  am  sure:  look  at  the 
circles  under  his  eyes !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  priest,  "but  they 
only  came  since  his  illness." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  added  the 
invincible  doctor,  "  that's  always  a 
symptom  that  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
attacked." 

"  And  what  happens  then  ?"  said 
the  major. 

**  Oh,  he  might  recover ;  I  knew  a 
man  once  get  over  it,  and  he  is  alive 
now,  and  in  Swifl's  HospitaL" 

"  Mad  ?"  said  the  priest 

"  Mad  as  a  March  hare,"  grinned 
the  doctor  ;  "  he  thinks  himself  the 
Post-office  clock,  and  chimes  all  the 
hours  and  half-hours  day  and  night." 

"  The  heavens  be  about  us  !'*  said 
Father  Tom,  crossing  himself  piously. 
**  I  had  rather  be  dead  than  that." 

**  When  did  you  see  Burke  ?"  in- 

auired  the  major,  wishing  to  change 
bo  conversation. 

"  About  an  hour  ago  ;  he  is  going 
fast." 

"  Whv  I  thought  he  was  better,- 
said  Father  Tom  ;  "they  told  me  he 
eat  a  bit  of  chicken,  and  took  a  little 
wine  and  water." 

"  Ay,  so  he  did ;  I  bid  them  ^ve 
him  whatever  he  liked,  as  his  time 
was  so  short :  so,  aAer  all,  maybe  it  is 
AS  well  for  this  young  chap  here  not  to 
get  over  it." 

"  How  so  ?"  said  the  mi^jor :  "  what 
do  you  mean  bv  that  r" 

"Just,  that  It  is  as  good  to  die  of  a 
brain  fever  as  be  hanged,  and  it  won't 
•hock  the  iaroilv." 

"  I'd  break  his  neck,"  muttered  Bob 
MahoQ,  "  if  there  was  aoothtr  doctor 
within  forty  miles." 


Of  all  his  patients,  Tlpperary  Joe 
was  the  only  one  of  whom  he  spoke 
without  disparagement :  whether  tliat 
the  poor  fellow's  indifference  to  his 
powers  of  terrorizing  had  awed  or 
conciliated  him,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
expressed  himself  favourably  regard- 
ing  his  case  and  his  prospects  of  re- 
covery. 

"  Them  chaps  always  recover," 
drawled  out  the  doctor  m  a  dolorous 
cadence. 

"  Is  it  true,"  said  the  mijor,  with  a 
malicious  erin — "is  it  true  that  bt 
changed  all  the  splints  and  bandages 
to  the  sound  leg,  and  that  you  didnl 
discover  the  mistake  for  a  week  after- 
wards  ? — Mary  Doolan  told  me." 

"  Mrs.  Doolan,"  said  the  doctor, 
"ought  to  be  thinking  of  her  own 
misfortunes,  and  with  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium,  she  mi^ 
be  making  her  sowl." 

"  She  ill?— that  fine,  fat,  comfbrt- 
able-looking  woman !" 

"  Ay,  just  so,  they're  always  hii 
and  have  a  sleepy  look  about  the  eyes 
just  like  yourself  Do  you  ever  bleed 
at  the  nose  ?" 

"  Never  without  a  blow  on  it.  Come» 
come,  I  know  you  well,  doctor  ;  yoa 
shall  not  terrify  me." 

"  You're  right  not  to  fret,  for  it  will 
take  you  off  suddenly,  with  a  giddiness 
in  your  head,  and  a  rolling  in  your 
eves,  and  a  choking  feel  about  yoor 
throat " 

"  Stop,  and  be  d d  to  you,**  siud 

the  major,  as  he  cleared  his  voice  a 
couple  of  times,  and  loosed  the  tie  of 
his  cravat.  "  This  room  is  oppres- 
sively hot." 

"I  protest  to  God,"  said  Father 
Tom,  "  my  heart  is  in  my  mouth,  and 
there  isn't  a  bone  in  my  body  that's 
not  aching." 

"  1  don't  wonder,"  chimed  in  th« 
doctor  ;  "  you  are  another  of  them, 
and  you  are  a  surprising  man  to  go  oo 
so  long.  Sure,  it  is  two  years  ago  I 
warned  your  niece,  that  when  she  saw 
you  fall  down,  she  must  open  a  vein  in 
your  neck,  if  it  was  only  with  a  carV'* 
ing  knife." 

"  The  saints  in  heaven  forbid  1 " 
said  the  prieit,  cutting  the  sign  of  th« 
cross  in  the  air :  "  it's  nuybe  the  jugu* 
lar  fhe'd  cut." 

"  No,"  drawled  out  the  doctor, 
"  ste  needn't  go  so  deep  ;  and  if  her 
hand  doesn't  shake,  there  won't  b« 
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ranch  danger.     Good  evening  to  yon 
both." 

So  saving  with  his  knees  bent,  and 
his  hands  crossed  under  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  he  sneaked  out  of  the  room  ; 
while  the  others,  overcome  with  fear, 
shame,  and  dismay,  sat  silently,  looking 
misery  itself,  at  each  side  of  the  table. 

'*  That  fellow  would  kill  a  regi- 
ment," said  the  major  at  length. 
**  Come,  Tom,  lefs  have  a  little  punch, 
I've  a  kind  of  trembling  over  me." 

''  Not  a  drop  of  any  thing  stronger 
than  water  will  cross  my  lips  this 
blessed  night.  Do  you  know.  Bob,  I 
think  this  place  doesn't  agree  with  me ; 
I  wish  I  was  back  in  Murranakilty : 
the  mountain  air,  and  regular  habits 
of  life,  that's  the  thing  for  me." 

**  We  are  none  of  as  abstemious 
enough,"  said  the  major  ;  ''  and  then, 
we  bachelors— to  be  sure  you  have 
your  niece." 

**  Whisht  1"  said  the  priest ;  "  how 
do  you  know  who  is  listening  ?  I  vow 
to  God  I  am  quite  alarmed  at  his  tell- 
ing that  to  Mary ;  some  night  or  other, 
if  I  take  a  little  too  much,  sbeUl  maybe 
try  her  anatomy  upon  me." 

This  unhappy  reflection  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  the  good  priest's  mind, 
and  set  him  a  mumbling  certain  Latin 
offices  between  his  teeth  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  major,  "  Hinton 
was  able  to  read  his  letters,  for  here 
is  a  whole  bundle  of  them — some  from 
England,  some  from  the  castle,  and 
some  marked  'on  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice.'" 

"Ill  wait  another  week  any  how 
for  him,"  said  the  priest.  "  To  go 
back  to  Dublin  in  the  state  he  is  now, 
would  be  the  ruin  of  him,  after  the 
shake  he  has  got :  the  dissipation,  the 
dining  out,  and  all  the  devilment, 
would  destroy  him  entirely ;  but  a  few 
week's  peace  and  quietness  up  at  Mur- 
ranakilty, will  make  him  as  sound  as  a 
bell." 

"  You  are  right,  Tom,  you  are 
right,"  said  the  major:  "the  poor 
fellow  mustn't  be  lost  for  the  want  of 
a  little  care  ;  and  now  that  Dillon  has 
gonef  there  is  no  one  here  to  look  after 


him.  Let  us  ^p  down  and  see  if  the 
post  is  in :  I  thmk  a  walk  would  do  us 
good." 

Assenting  to  this  proposition,  the 
priest  bent  over  me  mournfully  for  a 
moment,  shook  his  head,  and,  having 
muttered  a  blessing,  walked  out  of  the 
room  with  the  major,  leaving  me  In 
silence  to  think  over  all  I  had  over* 
heard. 

Whether  it  was  that  youth  sug^^est- 
ed  the  hope,  or  that  I  more  quickly 
imbibed  an  appreciation  of  the  doctor's 
character  from  being  the  looker-on 
at  the  game,  I  am  not  exactly  sure ; 
but  certainly  I  felt  little  depressed  by 
his  gloomy  forebodings  respecting  me, 
and  greatly  lightened  at  my  heart  by 
the  good  news  of  poor  Tipperary  Joe. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended my  illness,  the  one  that  most 
impressed  me  was  the  warm,  affection* 
ate  solicitude  of  my  two  friends — the 
priest  and  his  cousin.  There  was 
something  of  kindness  and  good  feeU 
ing  in  their  care  of  me,  tnat  spoke 
rather  of  a  long  friendship  than  of  the 
weaker  ties  of  chance  and  passing  ac- 
quaintance. Again  I  thought  of  home, 
and  while  I  asked  myself  if  the  events 
which  beset  my  path  in  Ireland  could 
possibly  have  happened  to  me  there,  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  if  they 
had  so,  I  could  scarcelv  have  hoped  to 
have  suddenly  conjurea  up  such  faith- 
ful  and  benevolent  friends,  with  no 
other  claim,  nor  other  recommenda- 
tion, save  that  of  being  a  stranger. 

The  casual  observation  concerningf 
my  letters,  had,  by  stimulating  my  cu- 
riosity, awakened  my  dormant  energy ; 
and,  by  a  great  effort,  I  streched  out 
my  hand  to  the  little  bell  beside  my 
bed,  and  rang  it.  The  summons  watf 
answered  by  the  bare-legged  g;irl  who 
acted  as  waiter  in  the  inn.  When  she 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
astonishment  to  comprehend  my  re^ 
quest,  I  persuaded  her  to  place  a  candle 
beside  me,  and  having  given  me  the 
packet  of  letters  that  lay  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, I  desired  her  on  no  account 
to  admit  any  one,  but  say  that  I  had 
fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  should 
not  be  disturbed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. — THE   LETTEA-BAO. 


The  package  of  letters  was  a  largo      my  brother  officers  of  the  Otiards ; 
one  of  all  siies ;  from  all  quarters  they      some  from  the  Castle  j[  and  even  one 
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The  first  I  opened  was  a  short  note 
from  Horton^  the  private  secretary  to 
the  viceroy:  this  informed  me  that 
Major  Mahon  had  written  a  statement 
to  the  duke  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  my  duel ;  and  that  his  grace 
had  not  only  expressed  himself  highly 
satisfied  with  my  conduct,  hut  had 
ordered  a  very  polite  reply  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  major,  thanking  him 
for  his  great  kindness,  and  saying  with 
what  pleasure  he  found  that  a  member 
of  his  staff  had  fallen  into  such  good 
hands. 

"  His  grace  desires  me  to  add,**  con- 
tinued the  writer,  "that  you  need  only 
consult  your  own  health  and  conve- 
nience with  respect  to  your  return  to 
duty ;  and,  in  fact,  your  leave  of  ab- 
sence b  perfectly  discretionary." 

My  mind  relieved  of  a  weighty  load 
by  the  contents  of  this  letter,  I  re- 
covered my  strength  already  so  far, 
that  I  sat  up  in  bed  to  peruse  the 
others.  My  next  was  from  my  father ; 
it  ran  thus : — 

*'Dear  Jack — Your  friend  Major 
Mahon,  to  whom  I  write  by  this  post, 
will  deliver  this  letter  to  you  when  he 
deems  fit.  He  has  been  most  good- 
natured  in  conveying  to  me  a  narra- 
tive of  your  late  doings ;  and  I  cannot 
express  how  grateful  we  all  are  to  him 
for  the  truly  friendly  part  he  has  taken 
towards  vou.  After  .  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  for  I  confess  to  you  I  feared 
lest  the  major's  might  be  too  partial 
an  account,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  your 
conduct  meets  with  mv  entire  appro- 
bation. An  older  and  a  wiser  head 
might,  it  is  possible,  have  avoided  some 
of  the  difficulties  you  have  met  with  ; 
but  this  I  will  add,  that  once  in  trou- 
ble, no  one  could  have  shown  better 
temper,  nor  a  more  befitting  spirit 
than  you  did.  While  I  say  this,  my 
dear  Jack,  understand  me  clearly,  that 
I  speak  of  you  as  a  young  inexpe- 
rienced man,  thrown,  at  his  very  out- 
set of  life,  not  only  among  strangers, 
but  in  a  country  where,  as  I  remarked 
to  you  at  first,  every  thing  was  differ- 
ent horn  those  in  your  own.  You 
have  now  shown  yourself  equal  to  any 
circumstances  in  which  you  may  be 
placed ;  I  therefore  not  only  expect 
that  you  will  meet  with  fewer  embar- 
rassments in  future,  but  that  should 
they  arise,  I  shall  have  the  aatisfaction 
of  finding  your  character  and  your 


habits  will  be  as  much  your  safeguard 
against  insult,  as  your  readiness  to 
resent  any,  will  be  sure  and  certain. 

"  I  have  seen  the  duke  several  times, 
and  he  expresses  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  you.  From  what  he  men- 
tions, I  can  collect  that  you  are  well 
satisfied  with  Ireland,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  wish  to  remove  you  from  iU 
At  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind,  that 
by  active  service  alone  can  you  ever 
attain  to,  or  merit,  rank  in  the  army ; 
and  that  hitherto  you  have  only  be«n 
a  soldier  by  name.  ' 

After  some  further  words  of  advice 
respecting  the  future,  and  some  few 
details  of  family  matters,  he  concluded 
by  entrusting  to  my  mother  the  men- 
tion of  what  she  herself  professed  to 
think  lay  more  in  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince. 

As  usual,  her  letter  opened  with 
some  meteorological  observations  upon 
the  climate  of  England  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  weeks ;  then  followed  a 
journal  of  her  own  health,  whose  in- 
creasing delicacy,  and  the  imperative 

necessity  of  being  near  Doctor  Y » 

rendered  a  journey  to  Ireland  too  dao- 
gerous  to  think  of. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest  boy,"  wrote  she, 
"nothing  but  this  would  keep  me  from 
you  a  moment ;  however,  I  am  much 
relieved  at  learning  that  you  are  now 
rapidly  recovering,  and  hope  soon  to 
hear  of  your  return  to  Dublin.  It  is 
a  very  dreadful  thing  to  think  of,  but 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  better 
that  you  did  kill  this  Mr.  Burke.  De 
Grammont  tells  me  that  a  nunnaise 
tete  like  that  must  be  shot  sooner  or 
later.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  dwell 
on  this  odious  topic,  so  that  I  shall 
pass  on  to  something  else.  The  horrid 
little  man  that  brought  your  letters, 
and  who  calls  himself  a  servant  of 
Captain  O*  Grady,  insisted  on  seeing 
me  vesterday;  I  never  was  more 
shocked  in  my  life.  From  what  h« 
B*ySf  1  gather  that  he  may  be  looked 
on  as  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  natives :  they  must,  indeed,  be  a 
very  frightful  people.  And  although 
he  assured  me  he  would  do  me  no  in- 
jury, 1  made  Thomas  stay  in  the  room 
the  entire  time,  and  told  Chubbs  to 
give  the  alarm  to  the  police  if  he  heard 
the  slightest  noise :  the  creature,  ho v« 
ever,  did  notliing,  and  I  have  quite  re- 
covered from  my  fear  already.  What 
a  picture,  my  dear  boy,  did  he  pretent 
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to  me  of  your  conduct  and  habits. 
Your  intimacy  with  that  odious  family 
I  mentioned  in  my  last,  seems  the  root 
of  all  your  misfortunes.  Why  will 
such  people  thrust  themselves  forward? 
What  do  they  mean  by  inviting  you  to 
their  frightful  parties?  Have  they 
not  their  own  peculiar  horrors?  not 
but  I  must  confess  that  they  are  more 
excusable  than  you ;  and  I  cannot  con* 
ceive  how  you  could  so  soon  have  for- 
gotten the  lessons  instilled  into  you 
from  your  earliest  years.  As  your 
poor  dear  grandfather,  the  admiral, 
used  to  say,  a  vulgar  acquaintance  is  a 
shifting  sand:  you  can  never  tell  where 
YOU  won't  meet  it ;  always  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment;  and  then,  if  you 
remark,  your  underbred  people  are 
never  content  with  a  quiet  recognition, 
but  they  must  always  indulge  in  a  de- 
testable cordiality  there  is  no  escaping 
from.  Oh,  John,  John,  when  at  ten 
years  of  age,  you  made  the  banker's 
son  at  Northampton  hold  your  stirrup 
as  you  mounted  your  pony,  I  never 
thought  I  should  have'  this  reproach 
to  make  you.  The  little  fiend  who 
calls  himself  Corny  something,  also 
mentions  your  continued  familiarity 
with  the  young  woman  I  spoke  of  be- 
fore ;  what  her  intentions  are,  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  should  she  accomplish 
her  object,  your  position  in  society 
and  future  fortune  might  possibly  pro- 
cure her  large  damages;  but  pause, 
my  dear  boy,  before  you  go  any  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  speak  of  the  moral  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  for  you  are  of  an  age 
to  judge  of  them  yourself;  but  think, 
I  beseech  you,  of  the  difficulties  it  will 
throw  around  your  path  in  life,  and 
the  obstacles  it  will  oppose  to  your 
success.  There  is  poor  Lord  Henry 
Effingham,  and  since  that  foolish  busi- 
ness with  the  clergyman's  wife  or 
daughter,  where  somebody  went  mad, 
and  some  one  else  drowned  or  shot 
himself,  they  have  never  given  him  any 
appointment  whatever.  The  world  is 
a  frightful  and  unforgiving  thing,  as 
poor  Lord  Henry  knows,  therefore 
beware  I 

''  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
strongly  do  I  feel  the  force  of  my  first 
impressions  respecting  Ireland ;  and 
were  it  not  that  we  so  constantly  hear 
of  battles  and  bloodshed  in  the  Penin- 
sula, I  should  even  prefer  your  being 
there.  There  would  seem  to  be  an 
tmhappy  destiny  over  every  thing  be« 


longing  to  me :  my  poor  dear  father, 
the  admiral,  had  a  life  of  hardship, 
almost  unrewarded,  for  eleven  years ; 
he  commanded  a  guard-ship  in  the 
Nore :  many  a  night  have  I  seen  him 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  come  home 
dripping  with  wet,  and  perfectly  insen- 
sible, from  the  stimulants  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to,  and  be  carried  in 
that  state  to  his  bed;  and  after  all 
this,  he  didn't  get  his  blue  ribbon  till 
he  was  near  sixty. 

«  De  Yere  is  constantly  with  us,  and 
is,  I  remark,  attentive  to  your  cousin 
Julia:  this  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, as  I  hear  that  her  chancery 
suit  is  taking  an  unhappy  turn ;  should 
it  be  otherwise,  your  interests  will,  of 
course,  be  looked  to.  De  Yere  is 
most  amusing,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit:  but  for  him  and  the  count  we 
should  be  quite  dreary,  as  the  season 
is  over,  and  we  can't  leave  town  for  at 
least  three  weeks."  The  epistle  con- 
cluded with  a  general  summing  up  of 
its  contents,  and  an  aifectionate  en- 
treaty to  bear  in  mind  her  caution 
regarding  the  Rooneys.  '*  Once  more, 
my  dear  boy,  remember  that  vulgar 
people  are  a  part  of  our  trials  in  this 
life ;  as  that  delighful  man,  the  dean 
of  St.  George's,  says,  they  are  snares 
for  our  feet ;  and  their  subservient 
admiration  of  us  is  a  dangerous  and 
subtle  temptation.  Read  this  letter 
again,  and  believe  me,  my  dearest  John, 
your  affectionate  and  imhappy  mother, 
"Charlotte  Hinton." 

I  shall  not  perform  so  undutiful  a 
task  as  to  play  the  critic  on  my  excel- 
lent mother's  letter.  There  were,  it  is 
true,  many  new  views  in  life  presented 
to  me  by  its  perusal,  and  I  should  feel 
sadly  puzzled,  were  I  to  say  at  which 
I  was  more  amused  or  shocked-^at  the 
strictness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
laxity  of  her  morals ;  but  I  confess, 
that  the  part  which  most  outraged  me 
of  all,  was  the  eulogy  on  Lord  Dudley 
de  Yere's  conversational  gifts ;  but  a  few 
short  months  before,  and  it  is  possible 
I  should  not  only  have  credited,  but 
concurred  in  the  opinion.  Brief,  how- 
ever, as  had  been  the  interval,  it  had 
shown  me  much  of  life ;  it  had  brought 
me  into  acquaintance,  and  even  inti- 
macy, with  some  of  the  brightest 
spirits  of  the  day ;  it  had  taught  me 
to  discriminate  between  the  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  conventional  gossip,  and 
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the  cbarm  of  a  society  where  fbrce  of 
reasoning,  warmth  of  eloquence^  and 
brilliancy  of  wit  contested  for  the 
palm.  It  had  made  me  feel  that  the 
intellectual  gifts  reserved  in  other 
countries  for  the  personal  advance- 
ment of  their  owner>  by  their  public 
and  ostentatious  display,  can  be  made 
the  ornament  and  the  delight  of  the 
convivial  board,  the  elegant  accompa- 
niment to  the  hours  of  happy  inter- 
course, and  the  strongest  l>ond  of 
social  union. 

So  gradually  had  this  change  of 
opinion  crept  over  me  I  did  not  recog- 
nise in  myself  the  conversion,  and,  in- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  my  mother's 
observations  on  Lord  Dudley,  I  could 
not  have  credited  how  far  my  convic- 
tions had  gone  round.  I  could  now 
understand  the  measurement  by  which 
Irishmen  were  estimated  in  the  Lon- 
don world.  I  could  see  that  if  such 
a  character  as  De  Vere  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  how  totally  impossible 
it  was  for  those  who  appreciated  him 
to  prize  the  great  and  varied  gifts  of 
such  men  as  Grattan,  and  Curran,  and 
many  more. 

Lost  in  such  thoughts,  I  forgot  for 
gome  moments  that  O*  Grady's  letter 
lav  open  before  me.  It  was  dated, 
Chatham^  and  written  the  night  before 
he  sailed.  The  fint  few  lines  showed 
me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  my  duel, 
having  only  received  my  own  letter 
with  an  account  of  the  steeple-chase. 
He  wrote  in  high  spirits.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief had  been  most  kind 
to  him,  appointing  him  to  a  vacant 
majority,  not,  as  he  anticipated,  in  the 
forty-flrst,  but  in  the  ninth  Light 
Dragoons. 

"I  am  anxiously  looking  out  for 
Corny,"  said  he,  **  and  a  great  letter- 
bag  from  Ireland,  the  only  bit  of  news 
from  which,  except  your  own,  is,  that 
the  Rooneys  have  gone  into  deep 
mourning,  themselves  and  their  whole 
bouse.  Various  rumours  are  afloat 
as  to  whether  any  money  speculations 
of  Paul's  may  have  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  retrenchment,  or  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  a  death  in 
the  royal  family  of  O'Toole.  Look 
to  this  for  me,  Hinton ;  for  even  in 
Portugal  I  shall  preserve  the  roemorv 
of  that  capital  house,  its  excellent  an- 
ting— its  charminff  hosteits.  Cultivate 
them,  my  dear  Jack,  for  your  take 
and  hr  mine.    One  Rembrandt  k  at 


good  as  a  gallery :  so  sit  down  befbre 
uiem  and  make  a  study  of  the  fiimily.** 

The  letter  concluded  as  it  begiiOr 
by  hearty  thanks  for  the  service  I  had 
rendered  him,  begging  me  to  accept 
of  Modirideroo  as  a  souvenir  of  lus 
friendship;  and  in  a  postcript,  to 
write  which  the  letter  had  evidently 
been  re-opened,  was  a  warning  to  me 
against  any  chance  collision  with  Uliek 
Burke. 

"  Not,  my  dear  boy,  because  he  If  a 
dead  shot,  although  that  same  is  some- 
thing, but  that  a  quarrel  with  him 
could  scarcely  be  reputable  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  must  be  bad  whatever 
the  result." 

After  some  further  cautioning  on 
this  matter,  the  justice  of  which  was 
tolerably  evident  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, O'Grady  concluaed  with  a 
hurried  postcript — 

"  Corny  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  we 
have  received  our  orders  for  embarka* 
tion  within  twenty-four  hours.  1  be- 
gin half  to  despair  of  his  being  hert 
m  time.  Should  this  be  the  case,  will 
you,  my  dear  Hinton,  look  after  the 
old  villain  for  me,  at  least  nntll  I 
write  to  you  again  on  the  subject  ?** 

While  1  was  yet  ponderinsr  on  thes4 
last  few  lines,  I  perceived  that  a  card 
had  fallen  from  my  father's  letter,  t 
took  it  up,  and  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  it  contained  a  cor- 
rect likeness  of  Corny  Delany,  drawn 
with  a  pen,  underneath  which  wat 
written,  m  my  cousin  Julia's  hand,  the 
fallowing  few  lines  :— 

"The  dear  old  thingr  hu  waited 
three  days,  and  I  think  I  have  at 
length  cauffht  something  like  him. 
Dear  Jack,  if  the  master  be  onlj  equal 
to  the  man,  we  shall  never  forgive  yon 
for  not  letting  us  see  him.     Yoors^ 

••JiruA."* 

This,  of  course,  explained  the  se- 
cret of  Corny 's  delay.  My  cousist 
with  her  habitual  wilfulness,  prefer- 
ring the  indulgence  of  a  caprice  to 
any  thing  resembling  a  duty ;  and  t 
now  had  little  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  O'Grady's  fears  were  well  found- 
ed, and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
sail  without  his  follower. 

The  exertion  it  cost  me  to  read 
my  letters,  and  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  their  perusal,  fatigued  and 
^xhansted  m9,   and  aa  1  sank  back 
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Upon  my  pillow,  I  closed  mj  eyes  and 
fell  sound  asleep,  not  to  awake  until 
late  on  the  following  day  •  but  strange 
enough,  when  I  did  so,  it  was  with  a 
head  clear  and  faculties  collected — ray 
tnind  refreshed  with  rest,  unbroken 
by  a  single  dream :  and  so  restored 
did  I  feel,  that,  save  in  the  debility 
from  a  long  confinement  to  bed,  I 


was  unconscious  of  any  sense  of  ma« 
lady. 

From  this  hour  my  recovery  dated. 
Advancing  every  day  with  rapid  steps, 
my  strength  increased  ;  and,  before  a 
week  elapsed,  I  so  far  regained  my 
lost  health,  that  I  could  move  about 
my  chamber,  and  even  lay  plans  for 
my  departure. 
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It  was  about  eight  or  ten  days  after 
the  events  I  have  mentioned,  when 
Father  Tom  Loftus,  whose  care  and 
attention  to  me  had  been  unceasing 
throughout,  came  in  to  inform  me 
that  all  the  preparations  for  our  jour- 
ney were  properly  made,  and  that  by 
the  following  morning  at  sunrise  we 
should  be  on  the  road. 

I  confess  that  I  looked  forward  to 
my  departure  with  anxiety.  The 
dreary  monotony  of  the  day,  spent  in 
either  perambulating  my  little  room, 
or  in  a  short  walk  up  and  down  before 
the  inn  door,  had  done  more  to  de- 
press and  dispirit  me  than  even  the 
previous  illness.  The  good  priest,  it 
» true,  came  often  to  see  me,  but  then 
there  were  hours  spent  quite  alone, 
without  the  solace  of  a  book,  or  the 
sight  of  even  a  newspaper.  I  knew 
the  face  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  village.  I  could  tell  their 
haunts,  their  habits,  and  their  occupa- 
tions— even  the  very  hours  of  the  te- 
dious day  were  marked  in  my  mind  by 
various  little  incidents,  that  seemed  to 
recur  with  unbroken  precision ;  and 
\fi  when  the  pale  apothecary  disap- 
peared from  over  the  half-door  of  his 
shop,  I  knew  that  he  was  engaged  at 
his  one-o'clock  dinner,  so  the  clink  of 
the  old  ladies*  pattens,  as  they  passed 
to  an  evening  tea,  told  me  that  the 
day  was  waning,  when  the  town-clock 
should  strike  seven.  There  was  no- 
thing to  break  the  monotonous  jog- 
trot of  daily  life,  save  the  appearance 
of  a  few  raw  subalterns,  who,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  less  noticed  than 
others  of  the  regiment  by  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  strolled  about  the 
town,  quizzing  and  laughing  at  the 
humble  towns-folk,  and  endeavouring, 
by  looks  of  most  questionable  gal- 
lantry, to  impress  the  female  popula- 
tion with  a  sense  of  their  merits. 

After  alU  mankind  is  pretty  much 


the  same  in  every  country  and  every 
age.  Some  men  ambitioning  the  cre- 
dit of  virtues,  the  very  garb  of  which 
they  know  not;  others,  and  a  large 
class,  too,  seeking  for  the  reputation 
of  vices  the  world  palliates  with  the 
appellation  of  fashionable.  We  laugh 
at  the  old  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
time,  who,  in  the  flattery  of  the  ago 
he  lived  in,  preferred  being  called  a 
'  scelerat,*  an  in/ame  scelerat,  that,  by 
the  excesses  he  professed,  the  vicious 
habits  of  the  sovereign  might  seem 
less  striking  ;  and  yet  we  see  the  very 
same  thing  under  our  own  eyes  every 
day  we  live.     But  to  return. 

There  was  nothing  to  delay  me 
longer  at  Loughrea.  Poor  Joe  was 
so  nearly  recovered  that  in  a  few  days 
more,  it  was  hoped,  he  might  leave 
his  bed.  He  was  in  kind  hands,  how- 
ever, and  I  had  taken  every  precaution 
that  he  should  want  for  notbinff  in  my 
absence.  I  listened,  then,  with  plea- 
sure to  Father  Tom's  detail  of  all  bis 
preparations;  and,  although  1  knew 
not  whither  we  were  going,  nor  how 
long  the  journey  was  likely  to  prove, 
yet  I  looked  forward  to  it  with  plea- 
sure, and  only  longed  for  the  hour  of 
setting  out. 

As  the  evening  drew  near,  I  looked 
anxiously  out  for  the  good  father's 
coming.  He  had  promised  to  come 
in  early  with  Major  Mahon,  whom  I 
had  nut  seen  for  the  two  days  previ- 
ous :  the  major  being  deeply  engaged 
in  consultations  with  his  lawyer  re- 
garding an  approaching  trial  at  the 
assizes.  Although  I  could  gather 
from  his  manner,  as  well  as  from  the 
priest's,  that  something  of  moment 
impended,  yet  as  neither  of  them 
more  than  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance, 1  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  forward. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Father 
Tom  made  hie  appearaneet     He  eam^ 
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alone;  and  by  his  flurried  look  and 
excited  manner^  I  saw  there  was  some- 
thing wrong. 

<'What  is  it,  father?"  said  I. 
**  Where  is  the  major  ?*' 

**  Och^  confound  him  I  they  have 
taken  him  at  last»"  said  he,  wiping  his 
forehead  with  agitation. 

«  Taken  him  ?"  said  I.  "  Why, 
was  he  hiding  ?" 

**  Hiding  I  to  be  sure  he  was  hiding, 
and  masquerading,  and  disguising 
himself;  but  faith  those  Clare  rellows, 
there's  no  coming  up  to  them ;  they 
have  such  practice  in  their  own  county, 
they  would  take  the  devil  himself,  if 
there  was  a  writ  out  against  him. 
And,  to  be  sure,  it  was  a  clever  trick 
they  played  old  Bob." 

Here  the  good  priest  took  such  a  fit 
of  laughing,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
wipe  his  eyes. 

**  May  I  never,"  said  he,  "  if  it 
wasn't  a  good  turn  they  played  him, 
after  what  he  did  himself." 

"  Come,  father,  let's  hear  it." 

**  This  was  the  way  of  it.  Maybe 
you  never  remarked — of  course  you 
didn't,  for  you  were  only  up  there  a 
couple  of  times — that  opposite  Bob's 
lodgings  there  was  a  mighty  sweet- 
looking  crayture,  a  widow- woman  ; 
she  was  dressed  in  very  discreet  black, 
and  had  a  sorrowful  look  about  her, 
that  somehow  or  other,  I  think,  made 
her  even  more  interesting." 

**  *  I'd  like  to  know  that  widow,* 
said  Bob  ;  *  for  now  that  the  fellows 
have  a  warrant  against  me,  I  could 
spend  my  days  so  pleasantly  over 
there,  comforting  and  consoling  her.' 

•'*  Whisht,'  said  I,  'don't  you  see 
that  she  is  in  grief.* 

"  *  Not  so  much  in  grief,'  said  he, 
but  she  lets  down  two  beautiful  braids 
of  her  brown  hair  under  her  widow's 
cap ;  and  whenever  you  see  that.  Fa- 
ther Tom,  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
game  is  not  up.* 

"  I  believe  there  was  some  reason 
in  what  he  said,  for  the  last  time  I 
went  up  to  see  him,  he  had  the  win- 
dow open,  and  he  was  playing  'planxty 
Kelly,'  with  all  his  might,  on  an  old 
fiddle ;  and  the  widow  would  come 
now  and  then  to  the  window,  to  draw 
the  little  musNn  curtain,  or  she  would 
open  it  to  give  a  halfpenny  to  the  beg- 
gars ;  or  she  would  bold  out  her  hand 
to  see  if  it  was  raining — and  a  beauti- 
ful lily-white  hand  it  was ;  bat  all  the 


time,  you  see,  it  was  only  ezchangng 
looks  they  were.  Bob  was  a  Httk 
ashamed  when  he  saw  me  in  the  room* 
but  he  soon  recovered. 

"'A  very  charming  woman  that 
Mrs.  Moriarty  is,'  said  he^  closing  the 
window.  '  It's  a  cruel  pity  that  her 
fortune  is  all  in  the  Grand  Canal — I 
mean  canal  debentures.  But  indeed 
it  comes  pretty  much  to  the  same 
thing.' 

**  And  so  he  went  on  raving  about 
the  widow  ;  for  by  this  time  he  knew 
all  about  it.  Her  maiden-name  was 
Cassidy,  and  her  father  a  distiller ; 
and,  in  fact.  Bob  was  auite  delighted 
with  his  beautiful  neighoour.  At  last 
I  bid  him  good-bye,  promising  to  call 
for  him  at  eight  o'clock,  to  come  over 
here  to  you  ;  for  you  see  there  was  a 
back-door  to  the  house,  that  led  into 
a  small  alley,  by  which  Mahon  used  to 
make  his  escape  in  the  evening.  He 
was  sitting,  it  seems,  at  his  window, 
looking  out  for  the  widow,  who,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  hadn*t  made  her 
appearance  the  entire  of  the  day. 
'There  he  sat,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  a  heavenly  smile  upon  him 
for  a  good  hour,  sipping  a  little  whis- 
key and  water  between  times,  to  keep 
up  his  courage. 

« '  She  must  be  out,'  said  Bob  to 
himself.  <  She's  gone  to  pass  the  day 
somewhere.  I  hope  she  doesn't  know 
any  of  those  impudent  vagabonds  up 
at  the  barracks.  Maybe,  «^er  all,  it's 
sick  she  is.' 

**  While  he  was  ruminating  this 
way,  who  should  he  see  turn  the  cor- 
ner but  the  widow  herself.  There 
she  was,  coming  along,  in  deep  weeds* 
with  her  maid  after  her,  a  fine  slash- 
ing-looking figure,  rather  taller  than  he 
thought,  and  lustier  every  way  ;  but 
it  was  the  first  time  he  saw  her  in  the 
streets.  As  she  got  near  to  her  door* 
Bob  stood  up  to  make  a  polite  bow. 
Just  as  he  did  so,  the  widow  slipped 
her  foot,  and  fell  down  on  the  flags 
with  a  loud  scream.  The  maid  ran 
up,  endeavouring  to  ass'ist  her,  but  she 
couldn't  stir ;  and  as  she  placed  her 
hand  on  her  leg.  Bob  perceived  at 
once  she  had  sprained  her  ankle. 
Without  waiting  ior  his  hat  he  sprung 
down  stairs,  and  rushed  across  the 
street. 

" '  Mrs.  Moriarty,  my  anffel !'  said 
Bob,  potting  hb  arm  round  her  wabt, 
'won't  yoo  permit  me  to  aasist  yoa?' 
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'*  She  clasped  bis  hand  with  fervent 

Satitude^  while  the  niaid>  putting  her 
nd  into  her  reticule,  seemed  fum- 
bling for  a  handkerchief. 

"*l  am  a  stranger  to  you,  ma'aro,* 
said  Bob ;  '  but  if  Major  Mahon,  of 
the  Roscommon * 

"  *  The  very  man  we  want,*  said  the 
maid,  pulling  a  writ  out  of  the  reti- 
cule :  for  a  devil  a  thing  else  they  were 
but  two  bailiff  from  Ennis. 

**  *  The  very  man  we  want,*  said  the 
bailiffs. 

<"  I  am  caught  !*  siud  Bob. 

«' '  The  devil  a  doubt  of  it.* 

''At  the  same  moment  the  window 
opened  overhead,  and  the  beautiful 
widow  looked  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

**  *  Good  evening  to  you,  ma*am,* 
says  Bob ;  '  and  Td  like  to  pay  my 
respects,  if  I  wasn*t  particularly  on- 
gaged  to  these  ladies  here.'  And  with 
that  he  gave  an  arm  to  each  of  them, 
and  led  them  down  the  street,  as  if  it 
was  his  mother  and  sister. 

"  The  poor  major,'*  said  I.  '*  And 
where  is  he  now  ?" 

**  On  his  way  to  Ennis  in  a  post- 
chaise,  for  it  seems  the  ladies  had  a 
hundred  pounds  for  their  capture. 
Ah,  poor  Bob  I  But  there  is  no  use 
fretting ;  besides  it  would  be  sympathy 
thrown  away,  for  he*ll  give  them  the 
slip  before  long.  And  now,  captain, 
are  you  ready  for  the  road?  I  have 
got  a  peremptory  letter  from  the  bishop, 
and  must  be  back  in  Murranakilty  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

''  My  dear  father,  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  believe  we  can  do  no  more 
for  poor  Joe ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Burke—, 
and,  by-the-bye,  how  is  he  ?** 

**  Getting  better,  they  say ;  but  I 
believe  you've  spoiled  a  very  lucrative 
source  of  his  income.  He  was  the 
best  jumper  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ; 
and  they  tell  me  you*ve  lamed  him  for 
life.  He  is  down  at  Milltown  or 
Kilkee,  or  somewhere  on  the  coast; 
but  sure  we*ll  have  time  enough  to 
talk  of  these  things  as  we  go  along. 
I'U  be  with  you  by  seven  o*clock.  We 
must  start  early,  and  get  to  Portumna 
before  night.*' 

Having  promised  implicit  obedience 
to  the  worthy  priest's  directions,  be  they 
what  they  might,  I  pledged  myself  to 
make  up  my  baggage  in  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  have  breakfast 
ready  for  him  before  starting.     After 


a  few  other  observations  and  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  equip- 
ment he  deemed  suitable  to  the  road, 
he  took  hi§  leave,  and  I  sat  down  alone 
to  a  little  quiet  reckoning  with  myself 
as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

From  my  short  experience  of  Ire- 
land, the  only  thing  approaching  to  an 
abstract  principle  I  could  attain   to, 
was  the  utter  vanity,  the  perfect  im- 
possibility of  any  man's  determining 
on  a  given  line  of  action,  or  the  steady 
pursuit  of  any  one  enterprise.     No ; 
the  inevitable  course  of  fate  f^eems  to 
have  chosen  this  happy  island  to  exhibit 
its  phenomena — whether  your  days  be 
passed  in  love  or  war — or  your  even- 
ings in  drink  or  devotion,  not  yours  be 
the  glory :  for  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  headlong  influence  at  work, 
impelling  one  ever  forward.    Acquain- 
tances grow  up,  ripen,  and  even  bear 
fruit,  before  in  other  lands  their  roots 
would  have  caught  the  earth :  by  them 
your  tastes  are  regulated,  your  habits 
controlled,    your   actions    fashioned. 
You  may  not,  it  is  true,  lisp  in  the 
patois  of  blarney.     You    may  weed 
your  phraseology  of   its  tropes  and 
figures,  but  trust  me,  that  if  you  live 
Ireland — if  you  like  the  people,  and 
who  does  not  ? — and  if  you  are  liked 
by  them,  and  who  would  not  be?— - 
then,  do  I  say,  you  will  find  yourself, 
without  knowing  or  perceiving  it,  going 
the  pace  with  the  natives, — courtship, 
fun,  frolic,  and  devilment,  filling  up 
every  hour  of  your  day,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  your  night  also. 
One  grand  feature    of   the   country 
seemed  to  me,  that  no  matter  what 
particular  extravi^ance  you  were  ad- 
dicted to — no  matter  what  strange  or 
absurd  passion  to  do,  or  seem  some- 
thing remarkable — you  were  certain  of 
always  finding  some  one  to  sympathize 
with,  if  not  actually  to  follow  you. 
Nothing  is  too  strange,  nothing  too  ri- 
diculous, nothing   too  convivial,  no- 
thing too  daring  for  Paddy.     With 
one  intuitive  bound  he  springs  into 
your  confidence  and  enters  into  your 
plans.     Only  be  open  with  him,  con- 
ceal nothing,  and  he's  yours  heart  and 
hand ;  ready  to  endorse  your  bill,  to 
carry  off  a  young  lady,  of  carry  a  mes- 
sage— to  burn  a  house  for  a  joke,  or 
jeopardy  his  neck  for  mere  pastime— 
to  go  to  the  world's  end  to  serve  you, 
and,  on  his  return,  shoot  you  after- 
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wards  out  of  downright  good  nature. 
As  for  myself,  I  might  have  lived  in 
England  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and 
et  never  have  Keen  as  much  of  life  as 
n  the  few  months  spent  in  Ireland. 
Society  in  other  lands  seems  a  kind  of 
freemasonry,  where,  for  lack  of  every 
real  or  important  secret,  men  substi- 
tute signs  and  pass-words,  as  if  to 
throw  the  charm  of  mystery  where, 
after  all,  nothing  lies  concealed ;  hut 
in  Ireland,  where  national  character 
runs  in  a  deep  or  hidden  channel,  with 
cross  currents  and  back  water  ever 
turning  and  winding — where  all  the 
incongruous  and  discordant  elements 
of  what  is  best  and  worst  seem  blended 
together — there,  social  intercourse  is 
free,  cordial,  warm,  and  benevolent. 
Men  come  together  disposed  to  like 
each  other ;  and  what  an  Irishman  is 
disposed  to,  he  usually  has  a  way  of 
effecting.  My  brief  career  had  not 
been  without  its  troubles ;  but  who 
would  not  hare  incurred  such,  or  as 


many  more,  to  have  evoked  such  kind 
interest  and  such  warm  friendship? 
From  Phil  0* Grady,  my  first,  to  Fa- 
ther  Tom,  my  last  friend,  I  bad  met 
with  nothing  but  almost  brotherly  af* 
fection ;  and  yet,  I  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging to  myself  that,  but  %\% 
short  months  before,  1  would  have  re* 
coiled  from  the  friendship  of  the  on« 
and  the  acquaintance  of  the  other,  at 
something  to  lower  and  degrade  me. 
Not  only  would  the  outward  obser- 
vances of  their  manner  have  deterred 
me,  but,  in  their  very  warm  and  earnest 
proffers  of  good-nature,  I  would  hare 
seen  cause  for  suspecting  and  avoiding 
them.  Thank  heaven,  I  now  knew 
better,  and  felt  deeper.  How  this  re* 
volution  became  effected  in  me^  I  am 
not  myself  aware  ;  perhaps — I  only 
say  perhaps — Miss  Bellew  bad  a  sbar* 
in  effecting  it. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts  at 
I  betook  myself  to  bed,  and  soon  after 
to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. — THE   PRIEST  S  010. 


I  All  by  no  means  certain  that  the  pre* 
judices  of  my  English  education  were 
sufficiently  overcome  to  prevent  my 
feeling  a  kind  of  tingling  of  shame,  as 
I  took  my  place  beside  Father  Tom 
Loftus  in  his  gig.  Early  as  it  was, 
there  were  still  some  people  about; 
and  I  cast  a  hurried  glance  around,  to 
see  if  our  equipage  was  not  as  much 
a  matter  of  amusement  to  them  as  of 
affliction  to  me. 

When  Father  Tom  first  spoke  of 
bis  <'dennet,*'  I  innocently  pictured 
to  myself  something  reserobKng  the 
indigenous  productions  of  Loughrea. 
**  A  little  heavy  or  so,"  thought  I ; 
**  strong  for  country  roads — mayhap 
tomewhat  clumsy  in  the  springs,  and 
not  over  refined  about  the  shafts.'* 
Heaven  help  my  ignorance  t  I  never 
fancied  a  vehicle  whose  component 
parts  were  two  stout  poles,  surmount- 
ing a  pair  of  low  wheels,  high  above 
which  was  suspended,  on  two  loAy 
C  springs,  the  body  of  an  ancient 
buggy  ;  the  lining  of  a  bright  scarlet, 
a  little  faded  and  dimmed  by  time, 
bordered  by  a  lace  of  the  most  gandr 
pattern  ;  a  flaming  coat  of  arms,  with 
splendid  bUsonry  and  magnificent 
Quartering^  ornamented  Mch  panel 
of  this  straDfe-leoki«g  t«b»  Into  waich* 


for  default  of  steps,  you  mounted  bja 
ladder. 

"  Eh,  father,'*  said  I,  "  what  haro 
we  here  ?  This  is  surely  not  the        ■" 

**  Ay,  captain,'*  said  the  good  priest, 
as  a  smile  of  proud  satisfaction  curled 
his  lip,  « that's  '  the  convaniency  ;*  and 
a  pleosanter  and  an  easier  never  did 
man  sit  in — a  little  heavy,  to  be  sure  | 
but  then  one  can  always  walk  up  tho 
bills,  and  if  they're  very  stifiT  ones 
entirelv,  why  it's  only  throwing  out  tho 
ballast.*'* 

"  The  ballast  I  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Just  there,"  said  he,  pointing  with 
bis  whip  to  some  three  or  four  huM 
pieces  of  limestone  rock  that  lay  in  too 
bottom  of  the  gig:  "there's  seTtn^ 
maybe  eight  stone  weight,  every  pound 
of  it." 

"  And  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  I» 
"  why  do  you  carry  that  mass  of  rub- 
bish along  with  you  ?" 

<«  HI  just  tell  you  then.  The  road 
has  holes  in  it  you  could  bury  your 
father  in,  and  when  the  convaniency 
gets  into  one  of  them,  she  has  a  way 
of  springing  up  into  the  air,  that  if 
you're  not  watching,  is  sure  to  pitch 
yon  out — maybe  into  the  bog  at  tho 
side — maybe  on  the  beast's  Mck :  I 
was  oncoMtnaUy  thrown  into  opahlio* 
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house  window,  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  fun  going  on,  and  the  hishop 
came  by  before  I  extricated  myself.  I 
assure  you  I  had  hard  work  to  explain 
it  to  his  satisfaction.'*  There  was  a 
lurking  drollery  in  his  eye,  as  he  said 
these  last  few  words,  that  left  me  to 
the  full  as  much  puzzled  about  the 
accident  as  his  worthy  diocesan.  "  But 
look  at  the  springs,"  he  continued, 
there's  metal  for  you  1  and  do  you 
mind  the  shape  of  the  body  ?  it's  for 
all  the  world  like  the  ancient  curricu- 
lum. And  look  at  Batbershin  himself 
— the  ould  varmint !  sure  he's  classical 
too — hasn't  he  a  Roman  nose?  and 
ain*t  I  a  Roman  myself?  So  get  up» 
Civpta.m'—ascenditeadcurrum — get  into 
the  shay.  And  now  for  the  dock  an 
dhurras — the  stirrup-cup,  Mrs.  Doolan 
— that's  the  darlin*.  Ah,  there's  no- 
thing like  it! — 

'  Sit  mihi  lagena, 
Ad  summum  plena.* 

Here,  captain,  take  a  pull — beautiful 
milk  punch !" 

Draining  the  goblet  to  the  bottom, 
which  I  confess  was  nu  unpleasant 
task,  I  p1ed)?ed  my  kind  hostess,  who, 
curtseying  deeply*  refilled  the  vessel 
for  Father  Tom. 

"That's  it,  Mary;  froth  it  up, 
acushla.  Hand  it  here,  my  darling — 
my  blessing  on  ye." 

As  he  spoke,  the  worthy  father  de- 
posited the  reins  at  his  feet,  and  lifted 
the  cup  with  both  hands  to  his  mouth  ; 
when  suddenly  the  little  window  over 
the  inn  door  was  burst  open,  and  a 
loud  tally  ho  was  shouted  out,  in  ac- 
cents the  wildest  I  ever  listened  to.  I 
had  barely  time  to  catch  the  merry  fea- 
tures of  poor  Tipperary  Joe,  when  the 
priest  8  horse,  more  accustomed  to  the 
nunting-field  than  the  high-road,  caught 
up  the  welcome  sound,  gave  a  wild 
toss  of  his  bead,  cocked  up  his  tail, 
and,  with  a  hearty  bang  of  both  hind 
legs  against  the  front  of  the  chariot, 
set  off  down  the  street  as  if  the  devil 
were  after  him.  Feeling  himself  at 
liberty,  as  well  as  favoured  by  the 
ground,  which  was  all  down  hill,  the 
pace  was  really  terrific.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  gather  up  the  reins, 
as  Father  Tom,  jug  and  all,  had  been 
thrown  at  the  first  shock  on  his  knees, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  convaniency, 
where,  half-suffocated  by  fright  and 


the  milk  punch  that  went  wrong  with 
him,  he  bellowed  and  coughed  with  all 
his  miu^ht. 

*•  Howld  him  tight — ugh,  ugh,  ugh ! 
not  too  hard — don't  chuck  him  for  the 
love  of — ugh,  ugh  uh !  the  reins  is  rot- 
ten, and  the  traces  no  better — ugh,  ugh, 
uh!  Bad  luck  to  the  villains,  why 
didn't  they  catch  his  head  ? — and  the 
sUdtus  execrabilis — the  damned  fool! 
how  he  yelled !" 

Almost  fainting  with  laughter,  I 
pulled  my  best  at  the  old  horse,  not, 
however,  neglecting  the  priest's  cau- 
tion about  the  frailty  of  the  harness. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty I  had  to  contend  with,  for  the 
curriculus  participating  in  the  gallop- 
ing action  of  the  horse,  swung  up- 
wards and  downwards,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  from  one  side  to  the 
other — all  at  once  too— in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  addling,  that  it  was  not 
before  we  reached  the  first  turnpike 
that  I  succeeded  in  arresting  our  pro- 

?;ress.  Here  a  short  halt  was  necessary 
or  the  priest  to  recover  himself,  and 
examine  whether  either  his  bones  or 
any  portion  of  the'  harness  had  eiven 
way:  both  had  happily  been  found 
proof  against  mishaps,  and  drew  from 
the  reverend  father  strong  encomiums 
upon  their  merits ;  and  after  a  brief  de- 
lay^ we  resumed  our  road,  but  at  a  much 
more  orderly  and  becoming  pace  than 
before. 

Once  more  en  route,  I  bethought  me 
it  was  high  time  to  inquire  about  the 
direction  we  were  about  to  travel,  and 
the  probable  length  of  our  journey  ; 
for  I  confess  I  was  sadly  ignorant  as 
to  the  geography  of  the  land  we  were 
travelling,  and  the  only  point  I  at* 
tempted  to  keep  in  view  was  the  num- 
ber of  miles  we  were  distant  from  the 
capital.  The  priest's  reply  was,  how- 
ever, any  thing  but  instructive  to  me, 
consisting  merely  of  a  long  catalogue 
of  names,  in  which  the  syllables  **  kill," 
"whack,"  "nock,"  "shock,"  and 
"bally,"  jostled  and  elbowed  each 
other  in  the  rudest  fashion  imaginable; 
the  only  intelligible  portion  of  his  de- 
scription being,  that  a  blue  mountain 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  horizon  lay 
about  half  way  between  us  and  Mur- 
ranakilty. 

My  attention  was  not,  however,  per- 
mitted to  dwell  on  these  matters  ;  for 
my  companion  had  already  begun  a 
narrative  of  the  events  which  had  oc 
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curred  durine  my  illness.  The  Dillons, 
I  found,  had  left  for  Dublin,  soon  after 
my  mishap.  Louisa  Bellew  returned 
to  her  father  :  and  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
wound  had  turned  out  a  more  serious 
affair  than  was  at  first  supposed,  was 
still  confined  to  his  bed,  and  a  lame- 
ness for  life  anticipated  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  injury. 

"Sir  Simon,  for  once  in  his  life,** 
said  the  priest,  **  has  taken  a  correct 
view  of  nis  nephew's  character ;  and 
has,  now  that  all  danger  to  life  is  past, 
written  him  a  severe  letter,  reflecting 
on  his  conduct.  Poor  Sir  Simon! 
his  life  has  been  one  tissue  of  trial  and 
disappointment  throughout.  Every 
buttress  that  supported  his  venerable 
house  giving  way,  one  by  one,  the  ruin 
seems  to  threaten  total  downfall,  ere 
the  old  man  exchange  the  home  of  his 
fathers  for  his  last  narrow  rest  beside 
them  in  the  church-yard.  Betrayed 
on  every  hand,  wronged,  and  ruined, 
ho  seems  merely  to  linger  on  in  life  ; 
like  the  stern-timbers  of  some  mighty 
wreck,  that  marks  the  spot  where  once 
the  goodly  vessel  perished,  and  are  now 
the  beacon  of  the  quicksand  to  others. 
You  know  the  sad  story,  of  course, 
that  I  chiefly  alluded  to " 

**  No  :  I  am  completely  ignorant  of 
the  family  history,"  said  I. 

The  priest  blushed  deeply,  as  his 
dark  eyei)rows  met  in  a  heavy  frown : 
then  turning  hastily  towards  me,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  whose  thick,  low  utter- 
ance bespoke  his  agitation — 

'*  Do  not  ask  me,  I  beseech  you,  to 
speak  further  of  what — had  I  been 
more  collected — I  had  never  alluded 
to !  An  unhappy  duel,  the  consequence 
of  a  still  more  unhappy  event,  has 
blasted  every  hope  in  lire  for  my  poor 
friend.  I  thought — that  h,  I  feared — 
lest  the  story  might  have  reached  you. 
As  I  find  this  b  not  so,  you  will  spare 


my  recurring  to  that,  the  bare  recol- 
lection  of  which  comes  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  happiest  day  of  my  ex- 
istence. Promise  me  this,  or  I  shall 
not  forgive  myself." 

I  readily  gave  the  pledge  he  required, 
and  we  pursued  our  road — not,  how- 
ever, as  before,  but  each  sunk  in  his 
own  reflections — silent,  reserved,  and 
thoughtful. 

'*  In  about  four  days,"  said  Father 
Tom,  at  last  breaking  the  silence, 
"  perhaps  five,  we'll  be  drawing  near 
Murrauakilty."  He  then  proceeded, 
at  more  length,  to  inform  me  of  the 
various  counties  through  Which  we 
were  to  pass,  detailing  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  several  seats  we  should  see, 
the  remarkable  places,  the  ruined 
churches,  the  old  castles,  and  even  the 
very  fox  covers  that  lay  on  our  route. 
And  although  my  ignorance  was  but 
little  enlightened  by  the  catalogue  of 
hard  names  that  fell  as  glibly  from 
bis  tongue  as  Italian  from  a  Romany 
yet  I  was  both  entertained  and  pleased 
with  the  many  stories  he  told :  some  of 
them  legends  of  by-gone  days ;  some  of 
them  tiie  more  touching  and  truth- 
dealing  records  of  what  had  happened 
in  his  own  time.  Could  1  have  bor- 
rowed any  portion  of  his  narrative 
powers— were  I  able  to  present,  in  his 
strong*  but  simple  language,  any  of 
the  curious  scenes  be  mentioned,  I 
should  perhaps  venture  on  relating  to 
my  reader  one  of  his  stories ;  but  wnen 
I  think  how  much  of  the  interest  de- 
pended on  his  quaint  and  homely,  but 
ever-forcible  manner,  as  pointii^  with 
his  whip  to  some  ruined  house  with 
blackened  walls  and  fallen  chimneys 
he  told  some  narrative  of  rapine  and  of 
murder,  I  feel  how  much  the  force  of 
reality  added  power  to  a  story  that  in 
repetition  mignt  be  weak  and  inefiec* 
tive. 
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NUTS   AND   NUTCRACKERS. — NO.  ▼• 


"  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Shakspeare, 

<*  Hard  texts  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shellH  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  Bunyan, 

<*  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 

Beggars  Opera. 

A  Nut  for  "  Gentleman  Jocks" — A  Nut  for  Younger  Sons — A  Nut  for  the  Penal 
Code— A  Nut  for  the  Old— A  Nut  for  "the  Art  Union"— A  Nut  for  the 
Railroad. 


A   NUT   FOR  "gentleman   JOCKS." 

"The  Honourable  Fitzroy  Shuffleton," 
I  quote  The  Morning  Post,  "  who  rode 
Bees-wingy  came  in  a  winner  amid 
deafening  cheers.  Never  was  a  race 
better  contested  ;  and  although,  when 
passing  the  distance-post,  the  Langar 
colt  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it,  yet 
such  was  Mr.  Shuffleton's  tact  and 
jockeyship,  that  be  shot  a-head  in  ad- 
vance of  his  adversary,  and  came  in 
first."  I  orait  the  passages  descriptive 
of  the  peculiar  cleverness  displayed  by 
this  gifted  gentleman.  1  omit  also 
that  glorious  outbreak  of  newspaper 
eloquence,  in  which  the  delight  of  bis 
friends  is  expressed — the  tears  of  joy 
from  bis  sisters — the  cambric  handker- 
ebiefs  that  floated  in  the  air — the  in* 
rnmerable  and  reiterated  cries  of 
"  Well  done  ! — he's  a  trump  ! — the 
right  sort!"  &c.  &c.,  so  profusely 
employed  by  the  crowd,  because  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  what  general  appro- 
bation such  proofs  of  ability  are  wit- 
ne^-sed. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  and  nowhere 
is  our  greatness  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  education  of  our  youth.  The 
young  Frenchman  seems  to  fulfil  his 
destiny,  when,  having  drawn  on  a  pair 
of  the  roost  tight-fitting  kid  gloves,  of 
that  precise  shade  of  colour  so  ap- 
proved of  by  Madame  LafFarge,  he 
saunters  forth  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Gand,  or  lounges  in  the  coulisse  of  the 
opera.  The  German,  whose  contempt 
not  only  extends  to  glove-leather,  but 
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clean  hand.s  betakes  himself  early  in 
life  to  the  way  he  should  go,  and  from 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never 
shows  any  inclination  to  depart.  A 
meerschaum  Fome  three  feet  long,  and 
a  tobacco-bag  like  a  school- boy's  satchel^ 
su])ply  his  wants  in  life.  The  dreamy 
visions  of  the  unreal  woes,  and  the 
still  more  unreal  greatness  of  his 
country,  form  the  pabulutn  for  his 
thoughts ;  and  he  has  no  other  ambi.. 
tion,  for  some  half  dozen  ve^rs  of  his 
life,  than  to  boast  his  utter  indtfii;rencft 
to  kings  and  clean  water.  Now,  we 
manage  matters  ¥ ome w  hat  better.  Our 
young  men,  from  the  very  outset  of 
their  career,  are  admirable  jockeys  ; 
and  if  by  any  fatality,  like  the  dreadful 
revolution  of  France,  our  nobles  should 
be  compelled  to  emigrate  from  their 
native  land,  instead  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  music,  the  small  sword  and 
quadrilles,  we  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  supply  stable- 
boys  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Whatever  other  people  may  say  or 
think,  I   put   a  great  value  on  this 
equestrian  taste.     I  speak  not  here  of 
the  manly  nature  of  horse  exercise — of 
the  noble  and  vigorous  pursuits  of  the 
hunting-field.     No  ;   I  direct  my  ob- 
servations solely  to  the  heroes  of  Ascot 
and  Epsom — of  Doncaster  and  Good- 
wood.    I  only  speak  of  those  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  read  no  book  save  the ' 
RacingCa1endar,and  frequent  no  lounge 
but  Tatter  sail's;  who  esteem  the  stripes 
of  a  racing-jacket  more  honouraole 


sir 
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than  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  look  to 
a  well-timed  "hustle"  or  "a  shake"  as 
the  climax  of  human  ability.  These 
are  fine  fellows^  and  I  prize  them. 
But  if  it  be  not  only  praiseworthyi  but 
pleasant^  to  ride  for  the  Duke*s  cup  at 
Ooodwoody  or  the  Corinthian's  at  the 
Curragh,  why  not  extend  the  sphere 
of  the  utility,  and  become  as  amiable 
in  private  as  they  are  conspicuous  in 
public  life  ? 

Wei^ave  aeen  them  in  silk  jackets  of 
various  huesi  with  leathers  and  tops  of 
most  accurate  fitting,  turn  out  amid 
the  pelting  of  a  most  pitiless  storm,  to 
ride  some  three  miles  of  spongy  turf, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  necks,  and  the 
almost  certainty  of  a  rheumatic  fever ; 
and  why*  donning  the  same  or  some 
similar  costume,  will  they  not  perform 
the  office  of  postillion,  when  their 
fathers,  or,  mayhap,  some  venerated 
aant,  U  returning  by  the  north  road  to 
an  antiquated  mansion  in  Yorkshire? 
The  pace,  to  be  sure»  is  not  so  fast- 
but  it  compensates  in  safety  what  it 
loses  in  speed— the  assemblage  around 
is  not  so  uumerow*,  or  the  excitement 
•0  great  t  but  filial  tenderness  is  a 
nobler  motive  than  the  acclamations  of 
%  mob.  In  fact,  the  parallel  presents 
all  the  advantages  on  one  side ;  and  the 
jockey  is  as  inferior  to  the  postillion  as 
|h#  fitful  glare  of  an  ifptig'/atMHS  is  to 
the  steady  brilliancy  of  a  gas-lamp. 
•  An  Englishman  has  a  natural  pride 
in  the  navy  of  his  country  — our 
wooden  walls  are  a  glorious  boast ;  but 
perhaps*  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
more  captivating  in  the  whole  detail  of 
iik%  service,  than  the  fact  that  even  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  has 
BO  royal  road  to  its  promotion,  but, 
beginning  at  the  very  humblest  steps 
h»  must  work  his  way  through  every 
gr^Mle  and  ever^  rank,  liku  his  com- 
rades around  him.  IVIany  there  are 
now  living  who  remi^mber  Prince 
William,  as  he  was  called — late  Wil. 
Kam  the  Fourth,  of  glorious  meuiury^. 
sitting  in  the  st«rn  scats  of  a  gig,  his 
worn  jacket  and  weather-beaten  hat 
attesting  that  even  the  son  of  a  king 
had  no  immunity  from  the  hardbhips  of 
the  sea.  This  is  a  proud  thought  fur 
Englishmen,  and  well  suited  to  gratify 
theur  inherent  lovalty  and  their  sturdy 
independence,  ^low^  might  we  not 
advantageoasly  extend  the  influence  of 
taoh  axamplesy  by  the  suggestion  I 
have  thrown  out  above.     Ifa  foreigner 


be  now  struck  by  hearing,  as  he  walks 
through  the  dock-yard  at  Plymouth, 
that  the  little  middy  who  touches  his 
hat  with  such  obsequious  politeness,  is 
the  Marquis  of  ,  «r.  the  Earl 

of ,  with  some  fifty  thousand 

per  annum,  how  much  more  astonished 
will  he  be  on  learning  that  he  owes 
the  rapidity  with  whidi  he  traverse«l 
the  last  stage  to  his  having  been  driven 
by  Lord  Wilton — or  that  the  lengthy 
proportions,  so  dexterously  gathered 
up  in  the  saddle,  belong  to  an  ex-am* 
bassador  from  St.  P^tersburgh.  How 
surprised  would  he  feel,  too,  that 
instead  of  the  low  habits  and  coarse 
tastes  he  would  look  for  in  that  condi- 
tion in  life,  he  would  now  see  elegant 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  sipping  a 
glass  of  cura^oa  at  the  end  of  a  stageY 
or,  mayhap,  offering  a  pinch  of  snnfiT 
from  a  box  worth  five  hundred  guineas. 
What  a  fascinating  conception  would 
he  form  of  our  country  from  sock 
examples  as  this!  and  how  insensibly 
would  not  only  the  polished  taste  and 
the  high-bred  depravity  of  the  bolter 
classes  be  disseminated  through  the 
country ;  but  by  an  admirable  recipro- 
city, the  coarsest  vices  of  the  lowest 
would  be  iutroduoed  among  the  higbe«l 
in  the  land.  The  race-coarse  has  dono 
much  for  this,  but  the  road  would  do 
far  more.  Slang  is  now  but  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  e/i/e— it  would  tboa  bo* 
come  the  vulgar  tongue  t  and,  in  f«ctt 
there  is  no  predicting  the  amount  of 
national  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  aa 
amalgamation  of  all  ranks  in  socUty* 
where  the  bond  of  union  is  so  honour* 
able  in  its  nature.  Cultivate,  then,  to 
youth  of  England— ye  scions  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets — with 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  in  your 
veins^ultivate  the  race-course — study 
the  stable— read  the  RaoiuK  Calendar. 
What  are  the  precepts  ot  Bacon  or 
the  learning  of  ooyle  coihpared  to  the 
podigree  of  Grey  Momus,  or  the  raa- 
son  that  Tramp  '^is  wrong?"  *'  A 
dark  hors«"  is  a  far  more  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry  than  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  and  a  judge  of  pace  a  much 
more  exalted  individual  than  a  judge  of 
assise. 


A   NTT  roa  TorKGKR  SO!tS. 

DouoLAS  Jaaaoub  in  his  amosing 
book,  •<  Cakes  and  Ale,**  quotes  an  ea-, 
quisite  essay  written  to  pT^e  _tbe  so^ 
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ficlency  of  thirty  pounds  a-year  for  all 
a  man's  daily  wants  and  comforts — 
allowing  at  least  five  shillings  a  quar- 
ter for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews — 
and  ill  which  every  outlay  is  so  nicely 
calculated,  that  it  must  he  wilful  eccen- 
tricity if  the  pauper  gentleman,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  either  owes  a  shilling 
or  has  one.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
this  is  close  shaving ;  and  as  I  detest 
experimental  philosophy.  Yd  rather 
not  try  it.  At  the  Same  time,  in  this 
age  of  general  glut,  when  all  profes- 
sions are  overstocked — when  you  might 
pave  the  strand  with  parsons'  skulls, 
and  thatch  your  harn  with  the  surplus 
of  the  college  of  physicians ;  when  there 
are  neither  waste  lands  to  till  and  give 
IIS  ague  and  typhus,  nor  war  to  thin 
\js~what  are  we  to  do?  The  sub- 
division  of  labour  in  every  walk  in  life 
baa  been  carried  To  its  utmost  limits : 
If  it  take  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man. 
It  takes  nine  men  to  make  a  needle. 
Even  in  the  learned  professions,  as 
they  are  called,  this  system  is  carried 
out ;  and  as  you  have  a  lawyer  for 
equity,  another  for  the  Common  Plea^, 
»  third  for  the  Old  Bailey,  &c.  so  your 
doctor,  now-a-days,  has  split  up  his 
art,  and  one  man  takes  charge  of  your 
tecchy  another  has  the  eye  department, 
pother  the  ear,  a  fourth  looks  after 
your  corns ;  so-  that,  in  fact,  the  comi 
plex  machinery  ~of-  your  structure 
Btrikea  .you .  as  admirably  adapted  to 
give  employment  to  an  ingenious  and 
Anxious  population,  who;  until  our. 
{Tresent  civilization,  n^ver  dreamed  of 
tnorsdling  out  mankind  for  their  be- 
nefit. 

*  As  to  commerce,  our  late  expe- 
riences have  chiefly  pointed  to  the 
pleasure  of  trading  with  nations  who 
%on't  pay  theur  debts, — ^like  the 
Yankees.  There  is,  then,  little  en- 
conrageroent  in  that  uuarter.  What 
then  reuuns  I  scarcely  know.  The 
united  services  are  pleasant,  but  poor 
things  by  way  of  a  provision  for  life. 
Cuacfa-wvin^,  that  admirable  refuge 
for  the  destitute,  has  been  smashed 
bT  the  rail-roads — and  there  is  a  kind 
or  prejudice  against  a  man  of  family 
Bwee{HDg  the  crossings.  For  my  own 
part,  I  lean  to  something  dignified 
and  respectable — something  that  does 
not  compromise  "the  cloth,'*  and 
wUeb,  without  being  absolutely  a 
^biecure,  never  exacts  any  undue  or 
eatiami  dinary-  •  exertion, — driving    a 


hearse,  for  instancer^even  this,  hew- 
ever,  is  greatly  run  upon ;  and  the  pho* 
lera,  at  its  departure,  threw  very 
many  out  of  employment.  However, 
the  question  is,  what  can  a  man  <f( 
small  means  do  with  his  son  ?  Short 
whist  is  a  very  snug  thing-^if  a  man 
have  natural  gifts, — that  happy  con- 
formation of  the  fingers,  that  ample 
range  of  vision,  that  takes  in  every 
thing  around.     But  I  must  notaup" 

fose  these  by  any  means  general*>mnd 
legislate  for  the  mass.  The  tuif 
has,  also,  the  same  difficultie8,<-<-so 
has  toad-eating, — indeed  these  three 
walks  might  be  included  among  the 
learned  professions. 

As  to  railroads,  I'm  sick  of  beariiig^ 
of  them  for  the  last  three  years. 
Every  family  in  the  empire  has  at 
least  one  civil  engineer  within  its 
precincts  ;  and  I'm  confident,  if  their 
sides  were  as  hard  as  their  skulls,  you 
could  make  sleepers  for  the  whole 
grand  junction  by  n^erely  decii^atii^ 
the  unemployed. 

Tax-collecting  does,  io  be  sure^ 
offer  some  little  prospect)  but  that 
won't  last.  Indeed,  the  very  working 
of  the  process  will  limit  the  advan* 
tages  of  this  opening,-i-graduaUy  eoTW 
verting  all  the  payers  into  pauperSf 
Now  I  have  meditated  long  ap4 
anxiously  on  the  subjectj  conversing 
with  others  whose  opportunities  c( 
knowing  the  world  were  considen^ble, 
but  never  could  I  find  thai  ingepi^it^ 
opened  any  new  path,  without  ita 
being  so  instantaneously  overstocked; 
that  competition  alone  flenied  every 
^ance  of  su^scess. 

One  man  df  original  genius  J  did» 
indeed,  come  upon,  and    hlfl   ciyrfer 
had  been  eminently  successful.     He* 
was  a  Belgian  physician,  who,  having 
in  vain  attempted  all   the  ordinary; 
modes  of  obtaining  practice,  poUected 
together  the  little  residue  of  his  forw 
time,  and  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  where 
he  struck  out  for  himself  the  follow^- 
ing  singularly  new  and  original  plan  : 
He  purchased  all  the  disabledi  sick, 
and  ailing  negroes  that  he  could  £nd, 
-l-every  poor  fellow  whose  case  seemec^ 
past  hope,  but  yet  to  his  critical  eye 
was  stiU  curable,  these  he  bought  up  {. 
^-they  were,  of  course^  dead  bargvas. 
The  masters  were  4e%hted  to  Qet 
rid   of  thenir^tbey    were  ,  actui 
'*  eating  theur   heada  off ;"  hi^  y^^ 
doctor  anew,  that  though  they  looked 
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somewhat  ''groggy,**  still  there  was  a 
*•  go  **  in  them  yet. 

By  care,  skill,  and  good  manage- 
ment they  recovered  under  his  hands, 
and  frequently  were  resold  to  the 
original  proprietor,  who  was  totally 
unconscious  that  the  sleek  and  shining 
nigger  hefore  him  had  heen  the  poor, 
decrepid,  sickly  creature  of  some 
weeks  before. 

The  humanity  of  this  proceeding  is 
self-evident :  a  word  need  not  be  said 
more  on  that  subject.  But  it  was  no 
less  profitable  than  merciful :  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  plan  retired  from  bu- 
siness with  a  large  fortune,  amassed, 
too,  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time.  The  shrewdest  proprietor  of  a 
fast  coach  never  could  throw  a  more 
critical  eye  over  a  new  wheeler  nor  a 
broken-down  leader,  than  did  he  on 
the  object  of  his  professional  skill; 
detecting  at  a  glance  the  extent  of 
his  ailments,  and  calculating,  with  a 
Babbage-like  accuracy,  the  cost  of 
keep,  physic,  and  attendance,  and  yet- 
ting them  ofT,  in  his  mind,  against  the 
probable  price  of  the  sound  man. 
what  consummate  skill  was  here! 
Not  merely,  like  Brodie  or  Cramp- 
ton,  anticipating  the  possible  recovery 
of  the  natient,  but  estimating  the  ex- 
tent or  the  restoration — the  time  it 
would  take— ay,  the  very  number  of 
basins  of  chicken  broth  and  barley- 
gruel  that  he  would  devour,  ad  iHte* 
rim.  This  was  the  cleverest  physician 
I  ever  knew.  The  present  altered 
condition  of  West  Indian  property 
has,  however,  closed  this  opening  to 
fortune,  in  which,  after  all,  nothing 
short  of  first-rate  ability  could  havd 
ensured  success. 

N.  B.«-I  have  just  read  overlhe 
preceding  "  nut  **  to  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Synnet,  of  Mulloglas5,  whose  deep 
knowledge  of  the  world  makes  him 
no  mean  critic  on  such  a  subject. 
His  words  are  these : — 

'<  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
remark  —  the  world  is  too  full  of 
US.  There  is,  however,  a  very  nice 
walk  in  life  much  neglected.** 

•'  And  what  may  that  be?"  said  I, 
eagerly. 

"  The  mortgagee,*'  replied  be,  sen- 
tentiously. 

«*  I  don*t  perfectly  comprehend.** 

"  Well,  well !  what  I  mean  is  this : 
suppose,  now,  you  have  only  a  couple 
of  thottsand  pounds  to  leave  your  son 


— ^maybe  you  have  not  more  than  a 
single  thousand ; — now,  my  advice  i?, 
not  to  squander  your  fortune  in  any 
such  absurdity  as  a  learned  profession, 
a  commission  in  the  line,  or  any  other 
miserable   existence,    but   just    look 
about  you,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  fur 
the  fellow  that  has  the  best  house,  the 
best  cellar,  the   best  cook,  and   the 
best  stable.      He    is    sure    to  want 
money,  and  will  be  delighted  to  ffet  a 
loan.     Lend  it  to  him: — niake  nard 
term.*,  of  course.  For  this — as  you  are 
never   to  be  piud — the  obligation  of 
your  forbearance  will  be  the  greater. 
Now  mark  me.  from  the  day  the  deed 
is  signed,  you  have  snug  quarters  in 
Gal  way,    not  only  in    your    friend's 
house,  but  among  all  his  relations— 
Blakes,   Burkes,   Bodkins,    Kirwans, 
&c.  to  no  end ;  you  have  the  run  of 
the  whole  concern— the  best  of  living, 
great  drink,  and  hunting  in  abun- 
dance.     You  must  talk  of  the  loan 
now  and  then,  just  to  jog  their  me- 
mory ;  but  be  always  'too  much  the 
gentleman*  to  a»k  for  your  money; 
and  it  will  even  go  hard,  but  from 
sheer   popularity,    theyll  make    you 
member  for  the  county.     This  is  the 
only  new  thing,  in  the  way  of  a  ca- 
reer, I  know  of,  and   I   nave  grvi 
pleasure  in  throwing  out  the  sugges- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  younger  soDi." 

A  KUT  roa  THE  FEKAL  rOPI. 

It  has  often  struck  me  thai  the  mo- 
notony of  occupation  is  a  heavier  in- 
fliction than  the  monotony  of  reflec- 
tion. The  same  dull  round  of  dutr, 
which,  while  it  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  labour,  excludes  all  oppor« 
tunity  of  thought,  making  man  no 
better  than  the  piston  of  a  steam-en« 
gine,  is  a  very  frightful  and  debasing 
process.  Whereas  however  much 
there  may  be  of  suffering  in  solitude, 
our  minds  are  not  imprisoned  ;— our 
thoughts,  unchained  and  unfettered* 
stroll  for  away  to  pleasant  pasturages: 
we  cross  the  broad  blue  eea,  and  tread 
the  ferny  mountain  side ;  aud  live 
once  more  the  sunny  hours  of  boyhood ; 
or  we  build  up  in  imagination  a  peace- 
ful and  happy  future. 

That  the  power  of  fancy  and  the 
play  of  genius  are  not  interrupted 
by  the  still  solitude  of  the  prison,  I 
need  only  Quote  Cervantes,  whose  im- 
mortal work  was  accomplished  during 
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the  tedious  hours  of  a  captivity,  un- 
relieved by  one  office  of  friendship, 
uncheered  by  one  solitary  ray  of  hope. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  how  much 
more  severe  a  penalty  solitary  confine- 
ment must  be,  to  the  man  of  narrow 
mind  and  limited  resources  of  thought, 
than  to  him  of  cultivated  understanding 
and  wider  range  of  mental  exercise. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  punishment  of 
the  most  terrific  kind — and  nothing 
can  equal  that  awful  lethargy  of  the 
seal,  that  wraps  a  man  as  in  a  garment, 
shrouding  him  from  the  bright  world 
without,  and  leaving  him  nought  save 
the  darkness  of  his  gloomy  nature  to 
brood  over.  In  the  other,  there  is 
something  soothing  amid  all  the  me* 
lancholy  of  the  state,  in  the  unbroken 
soaring  of  thought,  that,  lifting  man 
above  the  cares  and  collisions  of  daily 
life,  bear  him  far  away  to  the  rich  pa- 
radise of  his  mind-made  treasures- 
peopling  space  with  images  of  beauty — 
and  leave  him  to  dream  awav  existence 
amid  the  scenes  and  features  he  loved 
to  gaze  on. 

Now,  to  turn  for  the  moment  from 
this  picture,  let  us  consider  whether 
our  eovernment  is  wise  in  this  universal 
application  of  a  punishment,  which, 
while  it  operates  so  severely  in  one 
case,  may  really  be  regarded  as  a  boon 
in  the  other. 

The  healthy  peasant,  who  rises  with 
the  sun,  and  breathes  the  free  air  of 
his  native  hills,  may  and  will  feel  all  the 
infliction  of  confinement,  which,  while 
it  chains  his  limbs,  stagnates  his  facul- 
ties. Not  so  the  sedentary  and  soli- 
tary man  of  letters.  Your  cell  be- 
comes his  study :  the  window  may  be 
somewhat  narrower — the  lattice,  that 
was  wont  to  open  to  the  climbing 
honeysuckle,  may  now  be  barred  with 
its  iron  stancheons;  but  he  soon  forgets 
this.  "  His  mind  to  him  a  palace  is," 
wherein  he  dwells  at  peace.  Now,  to 
put  them  on  something  of  a  par,  I 
nave  a  suggestion  to  make  the  legisla- 
ture, which  I  shall  condense  as  briefly 
as  possible.  Never  sentence  your  man 
of  education,  whatever  his  offence,  to 
solitary  confinement ;  but  condemn  him 
to  dine  out,  in  Dublin,  for  seven  or 
fourteen  years — or,  in  murder  cases, 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  For 
slight  offences,  a  week's  dinners,  and  a 
§BW  evenine  parties  might  be  sufficient 
%«>while  old  offenders,  and  bad  cases. 


might  be  sent  to  the  north  side  of  the 
city. 

It  may  be  objected  to.  this-^-that 
insanity,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
one  case,  would  supervene  in  the  other ; 
but  I  rather  think  not.  My  own  ex- 
perience could  show  many  elderly 
people  of  both  sexes,  lonsr  inured  to 
this  state,  who  have  only  fallen  into  a 
sullen  and  apathetic  fatuity ;  but  who, 
bating  deafness  and  a  look  of  dogged 
stupidity,  are  still  reasoning  beings— 
what  they  once  were,  it  is  hard  to 
say. 

But  I  take  the  man  who,  for  some 
infraction  of  the  law,  is  suddenly 
carried  away  from  his  home  and 
friends — the  man  of  mind,  of  reading, 
and  reflection.  Imagine  him,  day  after 
day,  beholding  the  everlasting  saddle 
of  mutton — the  eternal  three  chickens, 
with  the  tongue  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
the  same  travesty  of  French  cookery 
that  pervades  the  side-dishes — ^the  hot 
sherry,  the  sour  moselle :  think  of  him, 
eating  out  his  days  through  these,  un- 
changed, unchangeable — with  the  same 
cortege  of  lawyers  and  lawyers*  wives — 
dortors,  male  and  female — surgeons, 
subalterns,  and,  mayhap,  attorneys: 
think  of  the  old  jokes  he  has  been 
hearing  from  childhood  still  ringing  in 
his  ears,  accompanied  by  the  same  laugh 
which  he  has  tracked  from  its  burst 
in  boyhood  to  its  last  cackle  in  dotage: 
behold  him,  as  he  sits  amid  the  same 
young  ladies,  in  pink  and  blue,  and  the 
same  elderly  ones,  in  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple ;  see  him,  as  he  watches  every  sign 
and  password  that  have  marked  these 
dinners  for  the  long  term  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  say  if  his  punishment  be 
not  indeed  severe. 

Theji  think  how  edifying  the  very 
example  of  his  suffering,  as,  with  pale 
cheek  and  lustreless  eye — silent,  sad, 
and  lonely — he  sits  there !  How  power- 
fully sucn  a  warning  must  speak  to 
others,  who,  from  accident  or  misfor- 
tune, may  be  momentarily  thrown  in 
his  society. 

The  suggestion,  I  own,  will  demand 
a  much  more  ample  detail,  and  consi* 
derable  modification.  Among  other 
precautions,  for  instance,  more  than 
one  convict  should  not  be  admitted  to 
any  table,  lest  they  might  fraternize  to- 
gether, and  become  independent  of  the 
company  in  mutual  intercourse,  &c. 

These  may  all,  however,  be  carefully 
considered  hereafter :  the  principle  is 
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the  only  thiAg  I  would  in»bt  on  for 
the  present,  and  now  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  our  rulers. 


A   NUT   FOR   THE   OLD. 

Of  all  the  virtues  which  grace  and 
adorn  the  inhabitants  of  these  ij^lands, 
I  know  of  none  which  can  in  anywise 
he  compared  with  the  deep  and  pro- 
found Teneration  we  show  to  old  age* 
Not  content  with  paying  it  that  de- 
ference and  respect  so  essentially  its 
due^  we  go  even  further,  and  by  a 
courteous  adulation  would  impose 
upon  it  the  notion,  that  years  have  not 
detracted  from  the  gifts  which  were 
so  conspicuous  in  youth,  and  that  the 
winter  of  life  is  as  fiUl  of  promise 
and  performance,  as  the  most  budding 
hours  of  spring-time. 

Walk  through  the  halls  of  Green- 
wich and  Chelsea— or,  if  the  excur- 
aion  be  too  far  for  you,  as  a  Dubliner, 
stroll  down  to  the  Old  Man*s  Hos- 
pital, and  cast  your  eyes  on  those 
venerable  **  fogies,"  as  they  are  some- 
times irreverently  called,  and  look 
with  what  a  critical  and  studious  po- 
liteness the  state  has  invested  every 
detail  of  their  dailv  life.  Not  fed, 
housed,  or  clothed  like  the  "  debris"  of 
humanity,  to  whom  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  existence  were  meted  out,  but 
actually  a  species  of  flattering  illusion 
is  woven  around  them.  They  are 
dressed  in  a  uniform ;  wear  a  strange, 
quaint  militanr  costume ;  are  officered 
and  inspectea  like  soldiers;  mount 
^ard ;  answer  roll-call,  and  mess  as 
.of  ywe. 

They  are  permitted,  from  time  to 
time,  to  clean  and  burnish  pieoes  of 
ordnance,  old,  time-worn,  and  useless 
as  themselves,  and  are  marched  certain 
short  and  suitable  distances  to  and 
from  their  dining-hall,  with  all  the 
"pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 

glorious  war."  I  like  all  this.  There 
>  something  of  g^ood  and  kindly  feel* 
ing  in  perpetuatmg  the  delusion  that 
hat  lasted  for  so  many  years  of  life, 
and  making  the  very  resting-place  of 
their  meritorious  service*  recall  to 
them  the  details  of  those  duties,  for 
the  performance  of  which  they  have 
reaped  their  country's  gratitude. 

The  same  amiable  feeling,  the  same 
grateful  spirit  of  respect,  would  seem, 
from  time  to  time,  to  actuate  the  dif- 
SataX  gofenunei^i  that  wield  our 


destinies,  in  their  promotions  to  the 
upper  house. 

Some  old,  feeble,  partizan  of  the 
ministry,  who  has  worn  himself  to  a 
skeleton  by  late  sittings  ;  dried,  like  a 
potted  herring,  by  committee  labour  ; 
hoarse  with  fifty  years'  cheering  of  hia 
party,  and  deaf  from  the  cries  of  "  di* 
vide"  and  <<  adjourn"  that  have  beea 
ringing  in  his  ears  for  the  last  cycle 
of  bis  existence,  is  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  the  peerage.  He  was  elo. 
quent  in  his  dav,  too,  perhaps ;  but 
tnat  day  b  gone  l)y.  His  speech  upoa 
a  great  question  was  once  a  momeiw 
tous  event,  but  now  his  vote  is  mum- 
bled in  tones  scarce  audible.-— 
Gratefully  mindful  of  his  "has  been,** 
his  party  provide  him  with  an  asylum* 
where  the  residue  of  his  days  may  be 
passed  in  peace  and  pleasantness. 

Careful  not  to  break  the  spell  that 
has  bound  him  to  life,  they  surround 
him  with  some  semblance  of  his  for* 
mer  state,  suited  in  all  respects  to  his 
age,  his  decrepitude,  and  his  debility  ; 
they  pour  water  upon  the  leaves  of  hia 
politics,  and  give  him  a  weak  and 
pleasant  beverage,  that  can  never  irri- 
tate his  nerves,  nor  destroy  hia  slum* 
hers.  Some  insignificant  bills— .some 
unimportant  appeals  —  some  stray 
fragments  that  fall  from  the  tables  of 
sturdier  politicians,  are  his  daily  diet ; 
and  he  dozes  away  the  remainder  of 
life,  happy  and  contented  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  delusion  that  he  is  legia* 
lating  and  ruling— just  as  warrantidiU 
the  while,  as  his  compeer  of  Chelsea* 
in  deeming  his  mock  parades  the 
forced  marches  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
his  Sunday  guards,  the  dlspositioat 
for  a  Toulouse  or  a  Waterloo. 


A  Nl'T  FOR  THE  ART  l'KIO!«. 

The  battle  between  the  "big  and 
little-endians"  in  Gulliver,  was  nothing 
to  the  fight  between  the  Di struct! v«s 
and  Con5ervatives  of  the  Irish  Art 
Union,  a  few  days  since^the  former 
party  deciding  that  the  engraved  plate  oi 
Mr.  Burton's  picture  should  be  broken 
up ;  the  Utter  protesting  against  the 
Nandalimn  of  destroying  a  fir»t-rato 
work  of  art,  and  preventing  the  full 
triumph  of  the  artists  genius,  in  the 
circulation  of  a  print  so  creditable  to 
himfelf  and  to  hu  country. 

The  great  argument  of  the  De«tr«o^ 
tives  was  this: — We  are  tht  derotftl 
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.friea  J  of  art — viq  love  it — we  glory 
in  i;.^we  cherish  it :  jrem  we  oven  give 
a  guireaa-jeftT  a*piece  for  the  encou* 
ragement  of  a  society  established  for 
\i9^  protection  and  promotion; — this 
tiociety  pledging  themselves  that  we 
shall  have  in  return — what  think  ye  ?^- 
the  immortal  honour  of  raising  a 
school  of  painting  in  our  native  coun- 
try?— the  conscientious  sense  of  a 
high-souled  patriotism  ? — the  prospect 
of  future  estimation  at  the  hands  of  a 
posterity  who  are  to  benefit  by  our 
labours?  Not  at  all:  nothing  of  all 
this.  We  are  far  too  great  mate- 
rialists for  such  shadowy  pleasures; 
we  are  to  receive  a  plate>  whose  value 
is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  rarity,  *'  which 
shall  certainly  be  of  more  than  the 
amount  of  our  subscription/'  and,  may- 
be, of  five  tiroes  that  sum.  The  fewer 
the  copies  issued,  the  rarer  (t.  e.,  the 
dearer)  each  impression.  We  are 
the  friends  of  art — therefore,  we  say, 
smash  the  copperplate,  destroy  every 
vestige  of  the  graver's  art,  we  are 
fnppfied,  and  heaven  knows  to  what 
price  these  engravings  may  not  subse- 
quently rise  I 

Now,  I  like  these  people.  There 
1.H  something  bold,  something  masterly, 
.something  decided,  in  their  coming  for- 
ward and  fighting  the  battle  on  its 
true  grounds.  There  is  no  absurd  af- 
fectation about  the  circulation  of  a 
clever  picture  disseminating  in  remote 
and  scarce- visited  districts  the  know- 
ledge of  a  great  man  and  a  great  work ; 
there  is  no  prosy  nonsense  about  en- 
couraging the  genius  of  our  own  coun- 
try,  and  showing  with  pride  to  her 
prouder  sister,  that  we  are  not  un- 
worthy to  contend  in  the  race  with 
her.  Nothing  of  this. — They  resolve 
themselves,  by  an  open  and  candid  ad- 
mission, into  a  committee  of  print- 
sellers,  and  they  cry  with  one  voice—- 
«  No  free tradein*  The  Blind  Girr— no 
sUding-scale — no  fised  duty — nothing 
save  absolute,  actual  prohibition  1*' 

It  is  with  pride  I  confess  myself  of 
this  party :  perish  art !  down  with 
paintmg!  to  the  ground  with  every 
^ort  of  native  genius !  but  keep  up  the 
price  of  our  engraving,  which,  with 
the  rapid  development  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's talent,  may  yet  reach  ten,  nay, 
twenty  guineas  for  an  impression. 
JBut  io  the  midst  of  my  enthusiasm 
A  still  small  voice  of  fear  is  whis- 
\genag   ever  :-->Mayhap    this    gifted 


man  may  live  to  eclipse  the  triai9|ha 
of  his  youthful  genius :  it  may  be,  t|^ 
as  he  advances  m  life,  his  talents,  ipa» 
tured  by  study  and  cultivation,  m^^ 
ascend  to  still  higher  flights,  and  thif» 
hU  early  work,  bo  merely  the  beacon* 
light  that  attracted  men  in  the  outsejt 
of  his  career,  and  only  be  esteemed  a« 
the  first  throes  of  his  intellect.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  It  is  truf 
we  have  suppressed  <<  The  Blind  Gir)  i** 
we  have  smashed  that  plate ;  but  bovf 
shall  we  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
those  studies  that  ajready  are  leading 
him  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession?' 
Disgust  at  our  treatment  may  do  much ; 
but  yet,  his  mission  may  suggest  higher 
thoughts  than  are  assailable  by  us  bxA 
our  measures.  I  fear,  now,  that  but 
one  course  is  open ;  and  it  is  wi^H 
sorrow  I  confess,  that  however  indift* 
posed  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  hoW«. 
ever  unsuited  by  my  nature  and  habitjs 
to  murderous  deeds,  1  see  nothing  for 
us,  but — to  burke  Mr.  Burton, 

By  /iccepting  this  suggestion,  not 
only  will  the  engravings,  but  the  pio* 
ture  itself  attain  an  increased  valu^^ 
If  dead  men  are  not  novelists,  neither 
are  they  painters  ]  and  Mr.  Burton,  ^ 
is  expected,  will  prove  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Get  rid  of  him,  then,  at  onei> 
and  by  all  means.  Let  this  resolutiofi 
be  brought  forward  at  the  next  general 
meeting,  by  any  leader  of  the  Destr^e- 
tive  party,  and  I  pledge  myself  tQae- 
cond  and  defend  it  by  every  argutnejit 
used  with  such  force  and  eloquraoe 
for  the  destruction  of  the  copperplate. 
I  am  sure  the  talented  gentleman  hini- 
self  will,  when  he  is  put  in  poseessi^p 
of  our  motives,  offer  oo  opposition  fp 
so  natural  a  desire  on  our  part,  but 
will  afford  every  facility  in  bis  p^wfr 
for  being,  as  the  war-cry  of  th#  party 
has  it,  "  broken  up  and  destroyed." 


A  NUT  FOR  THE  RAlLEOAp* 

If  the  wise  Calif  who  studied  mankted 
by  sitting  on  the  bridge  at  BagiM* 
had  lived  in  our  country,  and  tn  ear 
times,  he  doubtless  would  have  beeojoe 
a  subscriber  to  the  Kingstown  railwaf  • 
There,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  eewa 
ten  cr  twelve  pounds  per  anntiir^ 
he  might  have  indulged  ids  pecvliJi^ 
vein,  lA  hile  wafled  pleasantly  through 
the  air,  and  obtained  a  g^eatf?^  in* 
s'ght  into  ehiu'acter  «pd  indLxidnaliff 
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tigation  would  be  all  sitting  shots,  at 
least  for  half  an  hour.  Segur's 
*'  Quatre  Ages  de  la  Vie*'  never  marked 
out  mankind  like  the  half-hour  trains. 
To  the  uninitiated  and  careless  oh- 
server,  the  company  would  appear  a 
mixed  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  old 
and  young,  of  both  sexes — some  sickly, 
some  sulky,  some  solemn,  and  some 
shy.  Classification  of  them  would  be 
deemed  impossible.  Not  so,  however  ; 
for,  as  to  the  ignorant  the  section  of  a 
mountain  womd  only  present  some 
confused  heap  of  stone  and  gravel, 
clay  and  marl ;  to  the  geologist  strata 
of  divers  kinds,  layers  of  various  ages, 
would  appear  all  indicative  of  features, 
and  teeming  with  interests,  of  which 
the  other  knew  nothing :  so,  to  the  stu- 
dious observer,  this  seeming  commix- 
ture of  men,  this  tangled  web  of  hu- 
manity, unravels  itself  before  him,  and 
he  reads  them  with  pleasure  and  with 
profit. 

So  thoroughly  distinctive  are  the 
classes,  as  marked  out  by  the  hour  of 
the  day,  that  very  little  experience 
would  enable  the  student  to  pronounce 
upon  the  travellers — while  so  striking 
are  the  features  of  each  class,  that 
"g^ven  one  second-class  traveller,  to 
find  out  the  contents  of  a  train,**  would 
be  the  simplest  probtem  in  algebra. 
As  for  myself,  I  never  work  the  equa- 
tion: the  same  instinct  that  enabled 
Cuvier,  when  looking  at  a  broken 
molar  tooth,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
faabitSy  the  size,  the  mode  of  life  and 
private  opinions  of  some  antediluvian 
mammoth,  enables  me  at  a  glance  to 
say — "  This  is  the  apothecaries'  train- 
here  we  are  with  the  Sandycoves.'* 

You  are  an  early  riser — some  plea- 
sant proverb  about  getting  a  worm  for 
breakfast,  instilled  mto  you  in  child- 
hood, doubtless  inciting  yon ;  and  you 
hasten  down  to  the  station,  just  in 
time  to  be  too  late  for  the  eight-o'clock 
train  to  Dublin.  This  is  provoking ; 
'inasmuch  as  no  scrutiny  has  ever 
enabled  any  traveller  to  prv  into  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  or  the  earlier 
Toyager.     Well,  you  lounge  about  till 

*  the  half-aAer,  and  then  the  eonveniency 

*  snorts  by,  whisks  round  at  the  end, 
t  takes  a  hreathing  canter  alone  for  a 

few  hundred  yards,  and  comes  back 
with  a  grunt,  to  resume  its  old  drud- 

*  gery.     A  general  scramble  for  places 
.  cnatiet — doortbaag — windows  are  shut 

*  andopaoed— »  bdQ  rings-^^Ad^  snort  t 


snort!  ugh !  ugh !  away  you  go.  Now — 
would  you  believe  it? — every  roan 
about  you,  whatever  be  his  age,  bis 
size,  his  features,  or  complexion,  has 
a  little  dirty  blue  bag  upon  his  knees, 
filled  with  something.  They  all  know 
each  other — grin,  smile,  smirk,  but 
don't  shake  bands — a  polite  recipro- 
city— as  they  are  none  of  the  cleanest : 
cut  little  dry  jokes  about  places  and 
people  unknown,  and  mix  strange 
phrases  here  and  there  through  the 
dialogue,  about  "  demurrers  and  deda^ 
raiiotu,  traversing  inproxandqno  wa^ 
ranto.  You  perceive  it  at  once — it  s 
very  dreadful ;  but  they  are  all  attor- 
neys. The  ways  of  Providence  are, 
however,  inscrutable !  and  you  arrive 
in  safety  in  Dublin. 

Now,  I  am  not  about  to  take  yon 
back  ;  for  at  this  hour  of  the  morning 
you  have  nothing  to  reward  your  curi- 
osity. Bus  with  your  leave,  we'll  start 
from  Kingstown  again  at  nine.  Here 
conies  a  fresh,  jovial-looking  set  of 
fellows.  They  have  bushy  whiskers, 
and  geraniums  in  the  button-hole  of 
their  coats.  They  are  traders  of 
various  sorts — men  of  sugar,  soap, 
and  sassafras — Macintoshes,  molasses, 
mouse-traps — train-oil  and  tabineta. 
They  have  however  half  an  acre  of  asnv 
cultural  absurdity,  divided  into  mea- 
dow and  tillage,  near  the  harbour,  and 
they  talk  bucolic  all  the  way.  Blind- 
fold them  all,  and  set  them  loose,  and 
you  vv  ill  catch  them  groping  their  way 
down  Dame-street  in  half  an  hour. 

94.— The  housekeeper's  train.  Fat, 
middle-aged  women,  with  cotton  um- 
brellas— black  stockings  with  blue/ks 
on  them ;  meek-looking  men,  officiat- 
ing as  husbands,  and  an  occasional 
small  child,  in  plaid  and  the  small-pox. 

10. — The  lawyer's  train.  Fierce- 
looking,  dictatorial,  categorical  facet 
look  out  of  the  window  at  the  wea- 
ther, with  the  stem  glance  they  are  ac* 
customed  to  bestow  on  the  jurv,  and 
stare  at  the  sun  in  the  face,  as  though 
to  say—**  None  of  your  prevaricatioo 
with  me ;  answer  me,  on  your  oath,  is 
it  to  rain  or  not  ?" 

iOi. — The  return  of  the  doctors. 
They  have  been  out  on  a  morning  beat, 
and  are  going  home  merry  or  mourn* 
ful,  as  the  case  mav  be.  Generally  lbs 
former,  as  the  sad  ones  take  to  lh« 
third  class.  These  are  jocost,  4roU 
dogs;  the  restraint  of  physic  OVfr» 
they  unbend,  tnd  chat  pleaiMitlyy  lui* 
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leu  there  happen  to  he  a  sickly  gentle- 
man present*  when  the  instinct  of  the 
craft  is  too  strong  for  them ;  and  they 
talk  of  their  wonderful  cures  of  Mr. 
Popkins's  knee,  or  Mr.  Murphy's  el- 
how,  in  a  manner  very  edifying.   * 

11. — The  men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 
These  are,  I  confess,  difficult  of  detec- 
tion ;  hut  the  external  signs  are  very 
fla.ih  waistcoats,  and  gpiard  chains, 
hlack  canes,  hlack  whiskers,  and  strong 


Duhlin  accents.  A  stray  governess  or 
two  will  be  found  in  this  train.  They 
travel  in  pairs,  and  speak  a  singular 
tongue,  which  a  native  of  Paris  might 
suppose  to  he  Irish. 

The  heat  of  the  day,  not  of  the  cli- 
mate, God  wot,  interdicts  our  follow- 
ing up  the  investigation  further  ;  hut, 
at  a  future  opportunity,  I  intend  to 
recur  to  the  "  down  "  trains. 

O. 


BONO — BY   ROBERT   GILFILLAN. 
ixtcaiiio  TO  ■»  micB,  miss  naiion  law  OltriLlAN. 

My  own,  my  true-loved  Marion ! 

No  wreath  for  thee  Til  bring ; 
No  summer-gathered  roses  fair. 

Nor  snow-drops  of  the  spring ! 
0 1  these  would  quickly  fade — for  soon 

The  brightest  flowers  depart ; 
A  wreath  more  lasting  I  will  give— > 

A  garland  of  the  heart  I 

My  own,  my  true-loved  Marion  1 

Thy  morn  of  life  was  gay. 
Like  to  a  stream  that  gently  flows 

Along  its  lovely  way  1 
And  now,  when  in  thy  pride  of  noon, 

1  mark  thee,  blooming  fair ; 
Be  peace  and  joy  still  o*er  thy  path. 

And  sunshine  ever  there ! 

My  own,  my  gentle  Marion  1 

Though  'tis  a  world  of  woe, 
There*s  many  a  golden  tint  that  falls 

To  gild  the  road  we  go ! 
And  in  this  chequered  vale,  to  me 

-  A  light  hath  round  me  shone. 
Since  tnou  cam'st  from  thine  highland  hoflM 

In  days  long  past  and  gone ! 

My  own,  my  true-loved  Marion ! 

Cold,  cold  this  heart  shall  be. 
When  I  shall  cease  to  love  thee  stilU* 

To  cheer  and  cherish  thee  I 
Like  ivy  round  the  withered  oak 

Though  all  things  else  decay. 
My  love  for  thee  shall  still  be  green» 

And  will  not  fade  away ! 
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TO   THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   DUBLIN    DKIVEESITT   MAGAZINE. 

My  Dear  Sir — In  forwarding  for  insertion  in  The  Universitt  Magazine  t!i« 
following  poems  of  a  very  dear  and  departed  friend,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
they  must  re«t  their  claims  for  admissibility  solely  on  their  own  merits ;  and 
although  I  had  intended  to  introduce  each  one  of  them  with  some  remarks  of  mj 
own,  yet  distrusting  my  judgment,  I  shall  place  them  without  conunent  in  your 
hands,  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  shall  deem  fit.  Their  author  was  a  contributor  to 
your  early  Numbers,  and  1  recollect  one  of  his  little  pieces,  ♦♦  The  Evening  Wind,* 
(published  in,  I  think,  your  third  volume,)  attracting  favourable  notice,  and 
your  inviting  further  communications  at  his  hands,  by  saying,  "  You  would  be 
ahcays  glad  to  hear  from  R.  C.  W.*'  Now  this  encourages  me  to  hope  you  will 
not  doem  ^lat^  I  •neloMt  helow  tho  standard  of  writing  in  your  pages  $  for  lay 
own  partiality  prevents  my  passing  upon  them  any  cold  or  unbiassed  decision.  I 
am  anxious,  now  that  he  is  gone,  to  show  to  others  some  of  the  treasures  of  my 
friend's  gentle  and  gifted  mind  (hoping  that  it  will  not  be  contrary  to  the  de- 
sign of  your  publication,  to  preserve  these  brief  records  of  his— an  Irishman's 
genius)  ;  and  me  will  it  gladden  well,  if  I  can  thus  make  for  him  a  memorial 
IVom  his  own  swe<»t  imisings,  and  bang  a  wreath  about  his  early  tomb,  of  flowers 

which  he  gathered  and  gave  me  himself 

But  I  check  myself.  How  cold  and  unechoing  doth  fall  upon  the  car  of  th« 
world  the  sound  of  deep,  but  prwate,  grief ;  and  the  sorrow  of  the  heart  is 
truly  that  with  which,  in  nowise,  the  stranger  doth  intermeddle  I  May  I  hope^ 
however,  the  following  will  be  preserved  in  your  pages,  deriving  their  insertion 
altogether  from  thtir  own  intrinsic  excellence?   Vergiss  die  treiten  TUdtem  mckif* 

A  Dreamer. 

[Mr.  Welsh  was  born  in  181 6 :  in  1833  he  was  entered  as  a  Fellow- Commoner 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gained  many  first-rank  prizes  and  honours  ; 
and  in  1837  graduated,  obtaining  a  clasmcal  moderatorship  and  gold  modal. 
He  was  murdered  by  (it  is  supposed)  some  of  his  own  tenant:*,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1841,  within  a  mile  of  hn  own  house— another  victim  to  the 
" duties'of  " property !"] 
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"  O  vous  qui  me  snrrivrez  I — rappelea^ToiiB  qsdqoefoiB  me$  vers,  mon  ame  y  est 
empreinte  1" — Madame  db  Stasl. 

I. — TO    A    rBIE!fl>. 

**  Anims  dimidinm  mese  !** 

All  worldly  dreams  decay. 
Like  stars  that  pass  away 

When  midnight's  voice  hath  ilawn ; 
*  No  crowning  glory  bnmetb. 

But  bark  from  earth  it  turnetli^ 

Unmated  and  alone. 

There  i^  no  converse  here, 
—    That  changeless  doth  appear ; 
Like  blossoms  from  the  tree^ 
The  jers  a  home  that  find 
Within  the  careworn  mind, 
t       Alas  1  as  quickly  fiee. 

*  ««  Forget  not  the  faithful  dead  !"     This  line  of  Theodore  Komcr's  u  the  motto 
on  the  toim>  of  the  warrior-poet  at  Wobbelin. 
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Leaf  after  leaf  doth  fade, 
And  die3  the  summer  shade. 

The  bird  no  longer  sings  : 
Thus  sad  and  desolate 
The  unreroembered  fate 

Of  an  delightful  things. 

But  thoUi  mj  gentle  friend. 
Whose  visions  heavenward  tend. 

Shall  not  so  vainly  die. 
But  birdlike  it  is  thmc 
In  heavenly  song  to  shine 

A  presence  in  the  sky  / 


II. — CONTEMPLATION*  '  7 

^  I  sat  me  dotrn    .    .     .    and  began, 
Wrapp*d  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  melanoholy, 
I  To  meditate    .    .    . 
Till  Fancy  had  her  fill."-.a»m«i. 

The  shaded  hues  of  parting  eve 

Are  fading  one  by  one. 
Like  hopes  within  the  mourner's  breast« 

Ere  sorrow's  course  be  run. 
'Twere  vain  to  tell  the  magic  power 
Fancy  summons  at  this  hour, 

A  feeling  not  of  earth. 
Gliding  with  a  sweet  control 
Through  the  melancholy  soul-«. 

'Tis  sure  of  heavenly  birth  1 
The  odorous  wind  a  gentle  tale 
Dothr  whisper  to  the  quiet  vale, 
And  murmuring  softly  sinks  to  rest 
Upon  the  rose's  glowing  breast : 
^^  Like  radiant  banners  in  the  sky. 
The  fleecy  clouds  reposing  lie. 
All  things  are  bright  below— above-— » 
All  wear  the  looks  of  holy  love. 

I  laid  rae  down  by  a  flowing  stream. 
To  catch  the  light  of  a  coming  dream ; 
A  flowing  stream  and  a  bending  tree* 
That  made  delightful  harmony. 
The  visions  of  the  past 

Round  Memory's  saintly  throne, 
A  mingled  crowd  assemble  fast. 

Not  voiceless  or  alone. 
For  many  a  pleasing  thought 
With  deep 'emotions  (ranght,  ' 

Of  love,  and  joy,  and  tenderness, 
Awake  the  fevered  mind  to  bless. 
TKe  images  of  vanished  years. 
Their  catalogue  of  smiles  and  tears. 

With  freshened  beauty  glow ;         -  -  --^ 
And  like  a  dream  of  yesterday,  appears 

Each  form  of  joy  or  wo 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  and  sky, 
'■    R*oW  beautiful  ye  are  J  -    ' 

Than  all  the  splendours  weidth  ckel  buy     ^ 
OTdVfeKerfwJ 
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All  other  glories  fade  away. 
Like  sunbeams  from  the  dancinfl:  spray. 
As  colours  from  the  rainbow  pass. 
As  shadows  from  the  wavy  grass ; 

Your$  are  unchanging  still- 
Within  the  consecrated  mind» 
An  everlasting  home  they  find* 

And  hold  a  secret  will. 


III.' 

"  Was  she  of  spirit  race,  or  was  she  one 
Of  earth's  least  earthly  daughters  ?*'_L.  E.  L. 

The  Ladye  sate  beside  a  monument 

Of  by-gone  years,  on  which  in  Auling  signs 

fSitmtnU^  inort  lingered,  while  above 

Broad  banners  hung  their  folds ;  the  solemn  voic« 

Of  midnight  died  amid  the  giant  yews, 

O'ershadowing  the  old  cathedral  aisles ; 

And  the  bright  host  of  heaven  gazed  down  on  her 

In  mute  observance.     Motionless  she  sate ; 

And  like  some  lovely  instrument,  oVr  which 

The  thin  breeze  hovers  wakening  into  life 

A  melody  so  undefinable 

We  know  not  whence  it  comes,  high  feelings  rose 

Within  her  soul,  and  all  the  hidden  gifts. 

The  fine  endowments,  that  like  rainbow  hues 

Veiled  by  a  -summer  cloudlet,  lay  within 

Her  mind's  proud  temple  shrink,  now  gush'd  forth 

In  beauty  dominant :  tor  she  was  one 

Unconscious  of  the  mystic  glory,  which 

Pure  as  the  light  of  Heaven,  burn'd  upon 

The  altar  of  her  being.     But  a  voice — 

A  look — a  passing  sound — nay  1  even  Earth's 

Familiar  thmgs,  unchained  the  sudden  flow 

Of  song,  and  then  the  rushing  fantasies. 

The  visionings  of  glory,  flashed  before 

Her  dazzled  view,  gilding  the  airy  halls 

Of  Thouffht  with  unsubstantial  beauty,  and 

Herself  with  all  these  bold  similitudes 

Identifying.     Might  not  then  she  claim 

Mankind  her  servitors,  so  gifted  and 

So  glorious  ? 

IV. — THE  &XILt*S  SOVO. 

*'  Bella  patria,  amate  spoode  t 
Pur  VI  tomo  k  riveder : 
Trema  in  petto  t  si  confonde, 
L*  alma  oppressa  dal  piaoer  !**— Mcirrt 

Oh  I  bear  me  back  to  my  native  shores 

0*er  the  circling  oceaD*s  foam  ; 
And  ere  I  die,  let  me  ffaze  once  more 

On  my  fiuher's  humble  home. 
Ob  I  betf  me  back  to  the  greenwood's  ihadi^ 

To  the  well-known  che^ut  tree— 
To  the  quiet  vale,  and  the  sonny  ^ade^ 

Tht  haoDta  of  my  childish  g^ 
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♦  

My  spirit  pines  for  the  breezy  hills, 

Far  ofF  in  ray  own  bright  land ; 
For  the  warblings  that  gush  from  its  lonely  ril]s» 

And  the  joyous  household  band. 
Kind  faces  met  by  the  fireside's  gleam. 

When  arose  the  evening  hymn  : — 
But  their  spells  are  gone,  like  a  passing  dream. 

Their  memories  vague  and  dim. 

I  list  to  the  billows'  thundering  sound. 

As  their  surges  break  in  the  l>ay ; 
I  watch  them  fringing  the  cliffs  around 

With  a  beautiful  girdle  of  spray. 
But  nor  bark,  nor  ship,  to  the  wandering  brees* 

Their  cloudlike  suls  unroll. 
And  the  anthem  sublime  of  the  swelling  seas. 

Like  a  death-song  thrills  my  souL 

On  the  mountain-tops  the  wild  deer  springs 

In  happiest  freedom  by ; 
And  the  proud  eagle  soars  on  his  golden  wings 

To  the  crystalline  dome  of  the  sky ;        ^ 
And  the  midnight  wind  unchained  sweeps  past 

O'er  mount  and  forest  dell-« 
But  o'er  me  there's  a  strange  dull  feeling  cast, 

With  a  power  I  may  not  quell. 

Then  bear  me  back  to  my  native  shore. 

O'er  the  circling  ocean's  foam ! 
And  ere  I  die,  let  me  gaze  once  more 

On  my  father  s  humole  home. 
Oh !  bear  me  back  to  the  greenwood  shadej 

To  the  well-known  chestnut  tree— 
To  the  quiet  vale,  and  the  sunny  glade. 

The  haunts  of  my  childish  glee  I 


▼.«»T9E  fOET. 

To  the  Poet  is  given  a  mystic  sway. 
That  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  obey ; 
Talisman-like  let  his  summons  ring 
And  each  will  a  votive  offering  bring ; 
At  the  golden  dawn,  at  the  moonlight  hour. 
They  yield  to  the  spells  of  his  unseen  power. 
And  they  waft  his  soul  unto  scenes  of  bliss 
Too  holy  and  pure  for  a  world  like  this  I 

He  watcheth  the  flight  of  the  early  bee. 

As  she  sings  her  low  song  with  a  quiet  glee ; 

And  while  breathing  the  sweets  of^the  scented  rose. 

His  spirit  would  fain  with  her  repose. 

He  loves  the  old  woods  where  the  fountains  flow 

With  a  dreamy  sound  to  the  vale  below ; 

Where  the  great  pines  roar  in  the  whirling  blast. 

Like  a  voice  from  the  pealing  thunder  cast 

And  around  and  above  is  a  solemn  shade. 

As  *twere  by  the  viewless  genii  made. 
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Fawnlike  ho  springs  from  the  fesUl  hall 

With  Iranc'd  eye  to  gaze  on  eve's  dim  fall, 

When  she  hastes  from  her  bowers  of  fra^anoe  down» 

To  wreathe  her  dark  locks  with  a  glittering  crown. 

Proudly  he  lists  to  the  lark*s  shrill  note, 

As  her  hyrahings  divine  to  the  far  skies  fioat» 

Ahd  a  bird  of  hope  unto  him  she  seems. 

As  he  catcheth  the  light  of  his  glorious  dreamt. 

He  roves  with  the  breeM  on  the  distant  hill. 
When  the  hamlet  sleeps  in  the  moonlight  still ; 
And  the  beautiful  halcyons  calmly  rest. 
Like  heavenly  shadows  on  ocean*s  breast  t 
ThfeU  whispers  the  wind  in  each  murmuring  sMind 
That  the  voices  of  loved  ones  are  hovering  round. 
And  a  dot«like  joy  in  his  bosom  springs. 
While  Fancy  unfoldeth  her  magical  wings*    - 
1834. 


▼It—COaiNKS. 

"  Tons  ses  amis  ^taient  impatients  de  Tentendre    .    •    •    elle'aceorda  M  lyre» 
et  conunen^a  d'nne  voisjalteree.** 

Gay  groups  are  mingling  in  the  festival, 

Each  gaver  than  the  last :  rich  draperies. 

Resplendent  lights — the  dancer's  stately  tread<-~ 

And  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  pridt 

Hold  here  voluptuous  control.     But  One !— . 

Round  her  the  orilliant  crowd  stand  worshipping 

In  ecstacy  of  wonder.     On  her  brow 

She  wore  a  simple  wreath  of  laurel,  but 

The  grandeur  of  that  brow  1     It  seemed  at  'twere 

The  transcript  of  some  bright  Intelligencs 

Too  exquisite  for  human  thought:  a  Cght 

From  earth  unborrowed  shone  around  her  pale 

But  intellectual  features,  upon  which 

As  on  a  sculptured  tablet  might  be  traced 

Symbols  of  lolly  iou>ort ;  in^(antly — 

Like  sunshine  Bursting  oh'lhe  solitude 

Of  mountain  height— her  inspiration  woke  •    ,  ^ 

And  breathed  a  golden  beauty  o*er  her  soul^ 

She  toucfatsd  her  harp,  and  as  a  sudden  tbov^tr 

There  rushed  upon  the  air  a  minstrelsy 

Of  such  unutterable  character. 

So  thrilling,  and  so  plaintive,  that  it  bowed 

The  heart  of  each  with  awe.     She  sang  prophetic 

Mysteries,  and  spake  of  death  and  dving^ 

And  told  unto  the  youn^  and  beautihil 

Lessons  of  deep  solemnity  ; — that  Life 

Was  but  a  vanity,  with  all  its  hopes. 

And  aims,  and  aspirations ;  that  aorrow 

A  lid  desolation,  with  humanity 

Hold  constant  brotherhood  ;  that  promiaea 

Of  happiest  meaning,  like  forbidden  idola 

Are  broken  and  forgotten  ;*  and  that  Maa, 

Tb*  shadow  of  an  bo«ir,  with  all  haa  pdde 


•  « 


A  despiaed,.tooki9  IM.'-.Jer.  xyli.  »— SA 
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.   An3  iheraorics  of  famcj  must  Tvither  down 
To  nbthingnesa. 
A  breathless  silence  reiffncd 
Within  that  gay  assembly,  aud  they  felt 
Like  burning  oracles  her  passionato 
AnDonncemehts :  and  with  a  lowly  reverenet 
Unto  her  consecrated  genius  paid 
The  tribute  of  applause. 


VII. — CHANGES. 

•"^^•••'"' "Old  Time  is  stiU  a  flying,    ' 

And  tl)6  same  flower  that  smiles  to-dayiL 
To-morrow  will  be  dying  1" — Uehrxck. 

'*  Nought  may  endure  bat  Mgt ability  !*" — Sjhellet. 

Hast  thot|  .watched  the  Spring,  when  its  hues  were  seen 
Arraying^'the  earth  in  a  robe  of  green  ; 
When  the  chiil  wind  breathes  its  farewell  sigh. 
And  the  rainbow  shines  in  the  southern  slcy ;   * 
When  verdure  brightens  each  stately  tree,   ' 
And  the  sunbeams  dance  on  the  waveless  sea ;  - 
When  the  dewy  rose  has  its  early  birth, 
And  the  forest  rings  with  the  voice  of  mirth  ? 
Hast  tbou  watched  the  golden  day  decline. 
When  the  stars  gleam  forth  with  a  light  divine ; 
When  mystic  notes  in  the  night-breeze  swell, 
Biddin£[  sorrow  and  care  a  deep  farewell ; 
And  the  queenly  ship  with  her  snow-white  wings 
Like  the  rushing  eagle  onward  springs  ? 

Hast  thou  watched  the  leaves  and  flowers  decay, 
When  ShiiQtner  and  Spring  have  passed  away  \, 
When  the  rainbow  fades  from  the  deep  blui^  sky ; 
When  tb9ipinf9  are  stripp'd,  and  the  roses  die. 
And  the  wind  through  the  forest  sweeps  along. 
Like  the  distant  wail  of  a  burial  song  ?  . ;; 

Hast  thou  watched  the  s^m-mist  gathering  fast, 
When  the  sea>bird  shrieks  in  the'  moaning  blast ; 
When  a  fiery  hido  is:ov6^  the  air,  T 

Thrilling  the:beart  with  a  wild  despair  ;  _ 
And  the  queenly  ship,  in  her  boar  of  pride,  "-^ 
Goes  down  ^wich  her  erew  in  the  eddying  tide  ? 


•  •  ■  «  •  «  « 

'Tis  tk^tbala  blighting  sorrow  flings 
Its  deadly  shade  o'er  all  earthly  things  % 
Glowinff  and  bright  though  our  visions  be. 
Yet  thefr  end  is  cold  mortalitv  I 
There's  a  feeling  of  mystery  dim  and  strai^ge 
Link'd  to' mankind,  and  it  tells  of  CiiANOt :    - 
Let  but  the  heart  some  fond  thoughts  cherish, 
Instant  it  comes,  and  bids  them  perish. 
It  iipeaks  to  our  souls  in  the  sere  leaf's  fall; 
Its  steps  ar«  seen  in  the  courtly  hall ; 
You  may  hear  its  voice  in  the  lover's  tate ;  ' 
It  sleeps  on  the  brow  of  the  maiden  pale  ; 
It  dwells  iu  the  light  of  the  mother's  joy. 
As  she  watches  the  smile  of  her  infant  boy. 
'Tis  the  doomW  the  tyrant — tbe  pulse  of  Us  power. 
*Ti8  a  poison  that 'withers  dtr  holiest  hour. 
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The  Toice  of  the  inigbtj«  the  deeds  of  the  brave— 

Ob !  dream  not  of  them — thej're  but  foam  on  the  wave ! 

The  lovely  ?     Alas  I  like  the  rose's. still  bloom. 

They  knew  but  one  home,  and  that  home  is  the  tomb ! 

Sceptres  are  riven,  and  kingdoms  decay. 

Like  the  vapour  the  morning-sun  chaseth  away ; 

And  for  Man — ay !  for  Man — there  remaineth  alone 

The  mouldering  shroud  and  the  funeral  stone. 


VIII. 

"  Ahi!  null'  altro  che  pianto  al  mondo  dora  r*-*PBTBAlCA« 

My  spirit  clings,  I  reck  not  why. 

To  thoughts  unknown  before ; 
A  fading  light  the  careless  glee. 

In  ancient  days  it  wore. 
*  The  shapeless  forms  whose  multitude 

Like  spectres  thronff  my  brain. 
Bind  me  to  dark  unholy  dreams 

As  with  an  iron  chain. 

I  little  deemed  1  could  forget 

Each  old  familiar  friend ; 
For  oh  1  methouffht  our  vows  were  sudi 

Not  Time  itself  could  end. 
A  change  has  passed,  and  1  am  now 

Deserted  and  alone, 
Like  some  tall  mountain  from  whose  brow 

The  circling  clouds  have  flown. 

There  wat  a  time  I  used  to  love 

The  forest**  early  green, 
And  watched  the  rose^,  blushing  where 

The  summer's  step  had  lieen. 
There  wa$  a  time,  when  Beauty's  voioe 

Enchantment  oVr  me  flung-— 
Making  reality  unfelt. 

As  if  an  angel  sung. 

But  now  my  heart  is  as  a  tomby 

Where  memory  sits  entranced : 
Unheard,  unseen,  the  syron  joys 

That  round  my  footsteps  daiioed. 
Oft  as  I  view  the  lovely  stars   . 

Crowning  the  midnight  sky, 
My  nroud  soul  freed  from  evtbly  thiagt 

Glows  with  an  impulse  high : 

Then  like  the  deep  and  measured  chime 

Of  some  retirii^  ses. 
Bright  figures  move  before  the  clouds 

In  solemn  harmony : 
And  as  their  glorious  wings  rush  by, 

I  breathe  a  silent  prayer 
To  ioin  that  band,  nor  pine  beneath 

1  he  misery  of  care. 

Earth  and  her  homes  have  passed  away» 

E*en  as  a  summer  breath  : 
And  now,  sublime  and  sanotifledL 

I  wait  thy  comings  Dkatu  I 
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The  appearance  of  this  work  in  an 
English  dress  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
dications that  there  is  a  counter 
current  setting  in,  in  opposition  to 
the  systems  of  hald  utility  which  so 
strongly  characterise  these  latter 
days.  The  utilitarian  philosophy  may 
continue  to  degrade  the  feelings 
and  vulgarise  the  hahits  of  society^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  mammon  may  sap 
the  foundations  of  our  social  system, 
but  there  are  beacons  still  remaining 
to  light  us  in  the  increasing  dark- 
ness— there  are  still  in  the  desert 
fountains  of  living  and  flowing  waters 
where  the  not-yet  degraded  mmd  may 
meet  its  proper  aliment,  and  indulge 
its  aspirations  towards  those  stores  of 
wealth  where  the  moth  corrupts  not, 
neither  do  thieves  break  through  and 
steal.  The  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  as  shown  in  *'  the  immensity 
of  worlds  and  of  life,*'  the  knowledge 
of  his  gracious  purposes  towards  a 
fallen  race^  the  history  of  man,  and  its 
fllustration  by  human  works,  the  study 
of  the  remains  of  art  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  ages-^these  are 
the  truly  elevating  objects  of  contem- 
plation, placine  us,  though  still  clogged 
with  flesh,  midway  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

The  effect  of  these  studies  is  ob- 
viously to  trjun  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  past — to  the  love  of 
the  old ;  and  these  are  the  great  coun- 
ter influences  to  the  downward  cur- 
rent to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
admiration  and  love  of  the  past  now 
shows  itself  in  many  ways — in  the 
chairs  of  science,  of  literature,  and 
of  arty  we  may  observe  it.  It  is  this 
which  has  revived  the  study  and 
awakened  the  love  of  that  Christian 
architecture  which  makes  the  very 
stones  to  speak :  it  is  this  which  has 
rendered  the  pursuit  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  so  popular— which  has  cre- 
ated societies  and  museums  for  its 
special  advancement.     Though  to  the 


eye  of  the  utilitarian  the  remains  of 
antiquity — warlike,  ecclesiastical*  and 
domestic — have  no  value  beyond  that, 
of  the  metal,  iron,  bronze«  silver^ 
or  f^old,  of  which  they  are  rudely 
fashioned,  to  minds  of  another  order 
their  price  is  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely, 
calculable ;  for  they  are  witnesses; 
which  cannot  deceive,  bearing  evi«. 
deuces  to  the  truth  of  saints  and  fa-t. 
thers  of  the  church,  and  of  the  sacred 
and  profane  historians.  They  are 
beings  of  a  former  time-^they  are  the 
organic  remafais  of  the  social  world— « 
they  are  to  history  what  the  fossil  ia 
to  geology,  but  with  this  additional 
interest,  that  they  tell  of  man ;  that 
while  the  giant  skeletons  of  a  former- 
world  speidc  of  a  time  when  there  was 
no  man  on  the  earth*  these  show  ua 
the  developments  of  the  human  mindj^ 
its  onward  strugglings*  the  rise  and 
decay  of  empires,  and  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  human  ^wer. 

Finally,  it  is  this  influence  whicb 
has  created  a  modern  school  of  histon 
rical  painting  in  Germany,  and  even 
led  an  Overbeek  and  a  Veit  to  re- 
produce the  conceptions  of  the  early 
Christian  period*  and  revive  the  old 
but  hallowed  missal  style.  In  Eng- 
laad,  Germany,  Italv,  France*  we  see. 
the  desire  towards  the  past  developed 
in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  all  must, 
hail  it  as  showing  a  healthful  reaction 
against  the  selfish  character  and  level- 
ling spirit  of  the  day. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  work  of 
Kiigler,  for  the  elegant  translation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  lady,  and^ 
an  Irishwoman,  who  possesses  a  know- 
ledge of  art  attainea  by  few  in  these, 
or  other  countries,  and  a  strong  con- 
viction of  its  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 

When  we  find  that  the  work  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  four  hundred^ 
closely  printed  pages,  we  can  estimate 
the  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  to  society,  which  could  in« 


*  A  Hand-book  of  the  History  of  Painting,  from  the  af  e  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  to  the  present  time.    By  Dr.  Frans  Kiigler.     Translated  from  tiie  German 
by  a  lady.   In  two  parts.    Parti.     The  Italian  Schools  of  Paintisff.    Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  C.  1$,  EfitUke,  Esq.,  R. A.    London :  John  Murray.    1842. 
Vol.  XX— i-No.  115.  s 
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daoe  a  lady  of  opulent  ciromnstances 
to  undertake  such  a  task  for  the  bene- 
fit of  her  country.  The  style  of  the 
translation  is  always  elegant  add  oftttt 
forcible}  and  the  descriptions  bring 
die  ti^eitire  wonderfblly  before  the 
mind  8  ^ye.  Take,  fbr  example^  the  de- 
Miription  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto. 
The  Author  is  speakinr  of  those  com* 

Stsitions  of  Raphael  m  which,  where 
\ti\M  afe  assembled  around  the  tna- 
donn««  they  are  placed  ift  reciprocal 
Miti6ft  to  each  other.  And  not,  as  in 
thA  eAflief  masters,  ranged  iii  simple 
^ffemetrical  order,  or  disposed  with 
A  view  to  picturesque  effect. 

*'  The  flkOlt  iAjM)Hant  of  this  dais  \k 
Hie  madonna  di  iah  Sistd,  in  the  Dres- 
den Gallery.  There  the  Madonna  ap« 
Aears  as  the  ^aeefl  of  the  hearenly  host, 
k  a  brilliant  glory  of  eoaatlets  angeU 
Itedst  siaiMing  mi  the  oleads.  wHh  the 
Memal  8en  in  her  arms  {  St.  Siatus  aad 
it.  Barbara  kaeel  at  the  sides,  both  of 
taem  seem  to  connect  Uie  picture  with 
Ibe  real  spectators.  A  curtain  drawn 
back  encloses  the  picture  on  each  side  i 
midemeath  is  a  light  parapet,  on  which 
two  beautifbl  boy-artgels  lean.  The 
AAdothnA  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
greatloas  of  Raphaers  nencil  \  she  Is  at 
OBoa  tiM  eaaKea  a«i  Messed  woman  ef 
wlmm  the  taTiour  was  bern,  and  the 
tsuder  earthly  Tirgin  whose  pure  and 
Humble  nature  was  esteemed  worthy  of 
io  great  a  destiny.  There  is  something 
SMrcely  describablt  tn  her  countenance} 
n  ^xpressAS  a  timid  astonishment  at  the 
miracle  Of  her  own  elcTation.  and  at 
tte  tamA  tbtte  the  Medom  and  dignity 
MeMltlttg  Urom  the  eooseiousness  or  her 
divhi*  feftuaOeft.  The  child  rMts  naiu* 
rally  but  not  lisUeesW  in  her  arms* 
lad  leeks  down  upon  ttie  world  with  a 
Aerious  expression.  Never  has  the  lore* 
Mness  been  blended  so  touchingty  with 
a  deep-felt  solemn  consciousness  of  the 
notiASt  Calling,  as  in  the  features  ana 
AOuntenAnce  of  this  child.  The  eye  Is 
illth  diffieulty  disenchanted  from  the 
deep  impression  predueed  by  these  two 
figures,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  grandeur 
mi  dignH|r  of  the  pope,  tLe  towly  devo- 
4io«  of  ftt.  Barbara,  and  the  die«rful 
ianooeaee  of  the  two  angel  ehlldrvn, 
Tbis  is  a  rare  exampte  of  a  picture  of 
RaDhacl*8  later  time,  executed  entirely 
by  nis  own  hand.  No  deKi|rn,  no  »(udjr 
of  the  subject,  for  the  goidanoe  of  the 
scholar ;  no  old  engraring  after  such  a 
•cudy,  has  eter  come  to  light.** 

^r  A  AMM liot  nei'A  Oihit  t6  noiiee  Mf . 
EattlakAf  wbo  hat  added  ndttt  priiieU 


pally  from  the  works  of  Rumobry  Vasari, 
and  others,  which  though  unquestion- 
ably valuable  are  scarcely  sufncient  to 
j  ttstify  the  t ery  promfaient  appearance  of 
nis  name  in  the  title-page,  before  which 
those  of  the  author  and  translator 
hide  their  diminished  heads.  Mr. 
Eastlake*s  reputation  did  not  reoulre 
this  cheap,  but  somewhat  doubtAii  ad- 
dition. 

But  let  us  examine  the  work  Itself. 
It  is  not  a  hand-book  of  painthng,  but 
Af  Me  hittoty  of  pahawg.  It  only 
desoribes  pietitres  so  fkf  as  they  are 
lubsenrient  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
art.  It  does  not  profbss  to  deecribe 
pATtieUlar  collections,  and  those  who 
find  fiiult  with  it  on  this  score*  should 
be  reminded,  that  Aeeurately-num* 
bered  catalogues,  which  will  doubtleii 
answer  their  purpose,  may,  for  a  smalt 
Ibe  be  had  from  the  ianitors  of  thi 
different  galleries.  A  collection  of 
these,  printAd  in  double  eolumni* 
trould,  doubtlesA,  be  a  SetUfig  book 
amon^  those  captious  eognoseentL 
ROgler's  book  professes  to  TotroduoA 
tis  to  A  knowleage  of  the  early  histoi^ 
And  the  progress  of  the  Art  of  pAioC 
Ing,  and  the  subjects  ar«  treated  widl 
ffreat  clearness  And  fVeeddm  ham  Af- 
fectation. Some,  because  the  work  lA 
German,  will  csJl  it  transcendental* 
but  this  is  one  of  the  eommon-pIacA 
tulgarisms  of  the  day,  and  unwor* 
thy  of  notice. 

The  first  book  is  dedicated  to  thd 
history  of  eArly  Christian  art. 

"  The  first  point  df  Interest  for  us  h 
the  relation  which  subsisted  between  the 
earlier  Christian  art  and  that  of  heatheit 
antiquity.  The  flouHshhig  period  of 
Orerian  art  was  already  past  before  thA 
eeUbHshmeat  of  Christianity.  To  0t—i$ 
^ith  the  freedom  of  genius,  in  the  sptrH 
of  those  great  artiste,  who  had  made  tba 
undying  reputation  of  Athens,  was  not 
the  pnVUege  of  the  Roman,  or  of  the 
Romanised  Oreek ;  but  the  high  ideal 
type,  the  proportion  and  relation  of 
forms,  the  dlgnlAed  and  the  noble  In  at- 
titude and  ge^ture-^ll  this  was  hni« 
tated,  again  and  again  hnitated.  on  the 
whole  not  wKhout  success.  By  thii 
means  the  fHtoIous  lasurt  of  the  Ro* 
mans  had  l>een  staropod  with  a  grandeur 
and  eleration,  the  source  of  which  loo^t 
un  loubtedly  be  sought  in  the  true  moral 
essence  of  Urecian  art. 

•*  Thus  the  Christians  fbund  a  h!ghly« 
finished  form  of  Imitation,  and  a  rery 
AxpeHAooAd  tAohnioal   skill,  Af  wUch 
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ihej  might  haTd  Arailed  themselves  for 
tfreations  of  theii*  own.  But  iu  the  pe- 
culiar and  hostile  position  which  they 
were  forced  to  assume  agaiast  the  hea- 
then religion  and  its  followers,  they  at 
first  allowed  no  representation  whatever 
of  holy  subjects ;  and  when,  in  later 
timed,  their  scruples  had  ceased,  hea- 
then art  was  already  drawing  near  ex- 
tinction. The  Christians^  therefore^ 
first  practised  the  art  in  the  degenerate 
manner  of  the  latest  Roman  period— » 
with  that  manner  they  still  imbibed  the 
I<%st  rav  of  ancient  grandeur,  at  the  same 
time  they  applied  what  they  adopted, 
even  from  the  beginning,  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

"  The  cause  of  this  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  exercise  of  imitative  art, 
lay  not  so  much  in  a  blind  attachment 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  (which  could  not 
have  been  so  all-important  to  the  hea- 
then converted  to  Christianity,)  as  in 
the  circumstance  that  art  generally  was 
considered  as  the  servant,  nay,  even  as 
the  pillar  of  idolatry.  It  became  known, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  in  the  degraded 
condition  into  which  it  had  sunk,  by 
ministerin?  to  a  weak  and  criminal  sen- 
suality. U  appeared  the  encourager 
alike  of  heathenism  and  moral  depravity. 
Artists  who  wrought  images  of  the  gods, 
were  regarded  as  messengers  and  ser- 
vants of  Satan — ^baptism  was  denied 
them  by  the  church,  so  long  as  they  ad- 
hered to  their  profession — and  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  against  the 
neophyte  who  followed  the  prohibited 
occupation.  Some  went  so  far  as  pur- 
posely to  describe  the  countenance  of 
Christ  as  mean  and  repulsive,  so  that 
the  artist  must  have  despaired  of  repre- 
senting it.  They  justined  such  views 
by  texts  from  Scripture — for  example, 
from  Isaiah  liii.  2,  *  He  hath  no  form  or 
comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see  him, 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
him.'  It  is  evident  that  the  art-lovin|r 
heathen  must  have  bitterly  censured 
such  a  notion,  and  many  are  the  contro- 
versies on  this  point,  preserved  to  as 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

"  But  there  lives  in  art  a  higher  ele^ 
ment.  So  long  as  it  has  not  degene- 
rated into  an  empty  phantom,  it  sus* 
tains  and  preserves  the  general  senti- 
ment of  moral  purity,  and  finds  its  per- 
fection, in  an  especial  sense,  in  the  mys- 
terious relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
present  world.  Hence  the  opposition 
alluded  to  could  not  long  continue,  and 
mast  have  ceased  even  of  itself,  when 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century^ 
Christianity  was  publicly  rtftfognised 
tinder  Constantine,  and  its  victory  ever 
haathftniem  was  no  lopger  ^ubtfaL.  Tb# 
greal  pnaber  of  warks  of  art  wbieh  a^ 
pearad  In  ine  nrst  cantories  after  tlua 


relrolutien,  althotigh  th#f  &r6  c^rtatnlj 
more  remarkable  ior  fulness  of  meaning 
than  technical  completeness*  are  a  Hear 
proof  that  the  ereallve  imfjulse  had  hi- 
therto been  constrained  by  external  eir* 
cumstances  alone;" 

There  are  three  important  period! 
in  the  history  of  early  Christian  art. 
In  the  firsts  previous  to  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  we  find  those  rude« 
Yet  simple  and  solemn  representations* 
in  the  great  catacombs  of  Rome  and 
Naples — paintings^  the  result  of  the 
devotional  spirit  \  and  though  executed 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution,  dis- 
playing, as  Kijgler  remarks,  that  new 
and  vital  principle  which  was  to  lead^ 
in  future  times*  to  such  great  results* 
In  the  second  period,  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  the  frescoes  and  mo« 
sales  of  the  Basilicas  exhibit  a  higher 
and  bolder  style;  and  in  the  thirds 
after  the  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  was 
spent,  and  the  conventional  errors  of 
the  Byzantine  method  resigned,  we  seo 
art  rising  to  a  comparatively  high 
pitch,  as  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Florentine  masters,  Cimabue  and 
Duccio. 

The  author  passes  by  the  early 
Christian,  or  missal  style,  as  some  have 
termed  it,  perhaps  too  lightly.  Wtf 
confess  a  strong  predilection  to  it* 
Without  defending  the  glaring  faults 
of  the  Byzantine  school,  we  con- 
ceive that  there  is  a  character  in  the 
style  of  early  Christian  art,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  departed  from  with 
out  great  loss,  at  least  so  far  as  sacred 
subjects  are  concerned.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  examine  why  it  is  that  thia 
style  keeps  such  a  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation. Why  is  it  that  we  look  on 
Rubens'  ''Descent  from  the  Cross/* 
with  wonder  and  admiration  onlyj  but 
feel  ourselves  weeping  with  the  Mag« 
dalen  of  Quentin  Matsys,  as  she  stoops 
over  the  body  of  her  crucified  Ke- 
deemer,  and  wipes  the  blood  from 
those  feet  which  once,  in  a  happier 
time,  she  washed  with  tears,  and  wiped 
with  the  same  golden  hair?  All  the 
faults  of  the  pamting  are  forgotten—i. 
criticism  is  silent,  and  intrudes  not  on 
the  overflow  of  the  heart,  and  the 
burst  of  devotion.  Why  is  it  thit 
the  holy  virgins  and  angels  of  th# 
dark  ages  of  pairiticicf-^the  elTsprinf 
bf  the  olotster  and  the  cell^  havoi  ^ 
minds  imbued  .With  rfiigif^,  i^T|| 
more  6/  sanctity  tlian  the  works  of  a 
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TitUoi  a  Doroenichinoy  a  MurillOf  or  a 
Vand/ke  ?  We  perceive  the  artistical 
errors :  the  haroDess  of  outline — the 
bad  perspective — the  unpleasing  back- 
ffroonds  and  landscape — and  the  numi- 
fold  and  glaring  anachronisms — but 
yet  there  is  something  which  elevates 
the  work*  and  harmonises  with  those 
high  and  mysterious  objects  which  it 
presents  to  the  outward  and  inward 
eye. 

That  the  Byzantine  painters  adopted 
the  style  of  the  earliest  Christian  art, 
seems  evident.  They  borrowed  it 
from  the  mosaics  and  missal  pamtings 
of  the  earliest  period  ;  but  according 
to  Rfigler,  preserved  the  mere  out- 
ward and  lifeless  form  of  the  fresh 
and  primitive  creations ;  yet  as  this 
contained  the  expression  of  a  sincere 
and  deep  feeling»  it  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  new  inspiration^  and  of  guid- 
ing the  artbt  into  a  worthier  path. 


•< 


The  representations  of  Bytantine 
art  are,  for  the  most  part,  actual  copies 
of  their  existiog  works,  handed  down 
from  a  better  time ;  some  of  them  ma^ 
be  traced  back  even  to  classical  anti- 
quity, (particularly  the  representations 
of  allegorical  figures,)  and  not  unfre- 
quently  contain  very  sig^nificant  and 
Clever  moiivei.  But  the  particular 
knowledge  of  nature,  that  Is  of  the  hu- 
man form,  is  entirely  wantine ;  this  is 
apparent  in  the  dravring  of  the  naked, 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  which 
follow  no  law  of  form,  but  succeed  each 
other  in  ^tiif  lines,  sharp  and  parallel. 
The  heads  do  not  want  character,  but 
the  expression  is  not  merely  defective — 
they  have  In  common  something  of  a 
spectral  rigidity,  indicating,  in  iu  type- 
like  sameness,  a  dull,  servue  constraint. 
The  figures  are  lomr  and  meacre  In  their 
proporaons,  and  so  afeless  in  tneir move- 
ments, that  they  set  at  defiance  even  the 
common  law  of  gravity,  and  appear  to 
totter  on  level  ground.  The  Rrand  mo- 
tivt9  which.  In  spite  of  all  thw  defects, 
appear  in  many  of  the  Bysantlne  works, 
are  again  wholly  wanting,  (as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Roman  mosaics,)  in  the 
designs  of  a  later  time.  In  these,  the 
total  absence  of  form  and  action,  and 
the  overloading  with  tawdry  oriental  or- 
naments, betray  an  utter  Incapacity  for 
original  productkms.  The  representa- 
tions of  later  saints  belong  to  this  pe- 
riod, and  in  particular  that  of  the  vUvin 
and  child.  We  have  also  to  mentioa 
here  a  mode  of  representing  the  cruci- 
fied Savkmr,  Hkewlse  btrodnced  later, 
and  b  Itself  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
Byaaatloe  art.     In  the  examptoi  to 


which  we  refer,  he  appears  as  if  sinking 
under  his  tortures-lthe  head  hanging 
down,  the  knees  relaxed,  and  the  body 
swollen  and  swayed  to  one  side ;  while 
the  Italian  pictures  of  the  same  sub.iect 
represent  him  in  an  upright  position, 
victorious  over  bodily  suffering. 

It  might  be  expected^  that  in  the 
pictorial  representations  of  Christ  and 
the  Virgin,  the  artbts  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  opinions  of  the  fibbers 
of  the  church — and  this  we  find  to 
have  been  the    fact.      Thus,   Cpil, 
Tertullian,    and    Justin,    maintained 
that  the  Saviour  had  appeared  in  an 
abject  form,  and  without  oeauty ;  and 
the  words  of  Tertullian,  *'  Si  inglo- 
rius,  si  ijoiobilis,  mens  erit  Christus,** 
sufficiently  show  his  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Redeemer.    Justin 
declared  that  the  abject  form  of  Christ 
rendered  the  mjstery  of  the  redemp- 
tion more  sublime ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,    St.    Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
others,  held  that  in  his  appearance, 
he  stripped  himself  of  his  divinity  only 
so  far  as  might  permit  the  gaze  of  hu- 
man eyes.     Thus,  two  conceptions  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ   were  de- 
veloped :  the  eastern  church  depicting 
him  m  the  most  abject,  and  often  die* 
gusting  form ;  while  in  the  west,  as 
Rio  remarks,  the  artists  seem  to  have 
been  led  by  the  eloquence  of  St  Ber- 
nard, who  said,  that  the  beauty  of 
Christ  surpassed  that  of  angels,  and 
was  the  admiration  and  the  joy  of  the 
heavenly  host.     We  thus  see  that  in 
the  eastern  schools,  a  low  conception* 
added  to  the  total  want  of  originaKtr, 
stamped  the  character  of  art ;  and 
these  degrading  representations  may 
have  in  part  caused  that  excessive  ten- 
dency to  the  allegorical  method  whidi, 
in  the  seventh  century  had  become  so 
offensive  as  to  require  the  interference 
of  councils.     In  692,  the  council  of 
Constantinople  declared  that  the  Re- 
deemer should  be  represented  in  the 
human  form.     ''  Oratiam  et  writmtem 
proptmimus — mt   ergo  awod  pfrfietmm 
e$tt  vel  euhntm  expre$$i<mihuM  ommham 
ocuHm  mbficiatMr,  ems  qui  toOit  oeeoota 
mmndif     Ckritti  Dei  nosirif  mmmama 
forma  ckaraderem  etiam  in  imagimibmt 
detMceps  pro  veteri  agno  erigi  ne  dtr- 
phtgijMbemuMS — Canon  82. 

But  in  Italy,  down  to  the  ninth  osii- 
tury,  we  observe  the  preservation  of 
the  earBer  Christian  s^le  b  the  chorch 
frssoocsy  mosaics,  and  iilaminated  ma- 
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nuscripts.  According  to  Kiigler  and 
others,  these  paintings  exhibit  the  last 
ray  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  art ; 
but  that  it  was  ever  extinguished,  we 
cannot  believe  ;  nor  can  we  assent  to 
the  somewhat  flippant  remark  of  Mr. 
Eastlake,  that  Kiigler *s  descriptions  of 
the  style  of  imitation,  during  these 
singular  times,  remind  him  of  Wal- 
pole's  observations  on  the  comparative 
claims  of  nations  to  ''  antiquity  of  igno- 
rance." 

That  the  severe  and  solemn  style  of 
the  early  Christian  art  was  preserved 
through  many  centuries  is   evident. 
We  see  it  in  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
tury, of  which  there  are  few  finer 
examples  than  that   of  Columbanus, 
preserved  in  the  library,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.     We  find  it  the  prevail- 
ing chardcter  of  the  Byzantine  school, 
the  artists  having  not  only  borrowed 
the  style  but  the  motives,*     We  see  it 
in  the  works  of  the  early  Italian  mas- 
ters, when  the  improvement  of  art  had 
commenced,  as  in  those  of  Tafii,  Cima- 
bue,  Giotto,  and  Gaddi,  embracing  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries.     Du- 
ring the  same  period,  we  observe  it  in 
Germany,  as  in  the   works  of  Van 
Evck  and    William    of   Cologne,  in 
whose  paintings,  although  so  different, 
the  style  is  preserved.     Of  the  first, 
or  harder  manner,  the  best  specimen 
we  have  seen  is  the  exquisite  Annun- 
ciation, by  Van  Eyck,  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  of  Holland  ;  and  the  Dam 
bild,  or  cathedral  picture  of  Cologne, 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  softer  style.     It  is  pre- 
served by  Durer,  in  many  of  his  best 
works ;  and  we  have  already  spoken  of 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  Quentin 
Matsys.     If  we  now  return   to  the 
Italian  painters,  we  trace  it  in  the  best 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Lio- 
nardo,  Perugino,  Raphael,  in  his  ear- 
lier periods,  Francia,  and  others,  all 
exhibit  it ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that 
when  it  was  ultimately  abandoned,  a 


character  of  sensuality  was  introduced, 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  sacred 
subject,  and  totally  destructive  of  the 
influence  of  the  work  on  the  devotional 
feeling. 

A  connection  obviously  exists  be- 
tween this  giving  up  of  the  conven- 
tional Christian  style,  and  the  return 
of  taste  for  classic  art.  Thus  Kiigler, 
in  speaking  of  the  genius  of  Titian,  ob- 
serves, we  regret  to  say,  with  a  certun 
satisfaction,  that — 

"  The  beings  he  creates  seem  to  have 
the  high  consciousness  and  enjoyment  of 
existence — the  bliss  of  satisfaction,  so 
like,  yet  ^o  different  from  the  marble 
idealisations  of  Grecian  antiquity — ^the 
air  of  an  harmonious  and  unruffled  ex- 
istence seem  to  characterise  them  all. 
Hence  they  produce  so  grateful  an  im- 

Eression  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator — 
ence  they  impart  so  refined  and  exalted 
a  feeling,  although  generally  but  a  tran- 
script of  familiar  and  well-known  ob- 
jects, representations  of  beautiful  forms, 
without  reference  to  spiritual  or  un- 
earthly conceptions.  It  is  life  in  its  full- 
est powers — the  glorification  of  earthly 
existence — ^the  liTOration  of  art  firom  the 
bonds  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas." 

Yet  this  change,  though  related  to 
the  advance  of  painting,  technically 
considered,  was  not  to  be  com- 
mended, if  the  highest  object  of  art 
is  the  effect  on  the  devotional  feeling. 
In  music,  architecture — in  sculpture, 
painting,  oratory,  or  writing, — ^the 
grand  object  is  to  produce  the  best 
effect;  and  there  are  compositions 
and  combinations  by  human  genius 
which,  analytically  considered,  are  de- 
fective, but  which  produce  the  most 
ennobling  results  upon  the  mind  ;  and 
the  merit  is  not  so  much  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  individual  parts  as  in  theur 
combination  for  a  particular  end.  And 
with  reference  to  the  devotional  feel- 
ing, who  will  deny,  that  the  ancient 
liturgies,  the  old  music,  the  early  ar- 
chitecture, all  declare  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  times  of  a  more  un-' 


*  On  this  word  Mr.  Eastlake  gives  a  note : — "  It  may  often  be  rendered  intention^ 
but  has  a  fuller  meaning.  In  iu  ordinary  application,  and  as  generally  used  by  the 
author,  it  means  the  principle  of  action,  attitude,  and  composition  in  a  single  figure 
or  group.  Thus  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  some  antique  gems,  that  are  defective 
in  execution,  the  motiven  are  frequently  fine.  Such  qualities  in  this  case  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  artist's  feeling,  but  in  servile  copies,  like  those  of  the  Byzan- 
tine artists,  the  motiveM  could  only  belong  to  the  original  inventor.  In  its  more  ex- 
tended signification,  the  term  comprehends  invention  generally,  as  distinguished 
from  execution. 
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doubting  f&ith»  a  more  intense  devo- 
tion, the  more  completely  do  we  find 
that  these  holy  influences  stamped  a 
character  on  the  creations  of  the  day. 

We  have  already  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, why  it  is  that  the  efurly  style  has 
still  such  charms  and  such  fiinesis  ?  Is 
it  firom  the  mere  association  of  ideas — 
from  its  relation  to  other  old,  sanctified, 
and  beautiful  creations  ?  Is  there  rea- 
son to  believe  a  traditional  type  was 
handed  down? — or  is  it  the  result, 
the  natural  and  necessary  offspring  of 
the  personification  of  those  objects  of 
adoration,  which  for  centuries  en- 
grrossed  the  mind  of  Christian  wor- 
snippersi  an  attempt  to -represent 
what  had  been  on  the  earth,  yet  par- 
took of  heaven — what  was  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  the  world ;  yet 
whichever  of  these  causes  be  the  true 
one,  or  whether  all  were  combined,  it 
is  plain  that  the  style  must  not  be  for- 
saken, and  the  expression  of  the  highest 
aft  will  be  the  preservation  of  the  early 
Christian  style,  with  the  deepest  feel- 
ij9g  and  gpreatest  technical  skill.  Thus 
W9  see  it  in  Lionardo's  Last  Supper — 
tht|8  it  is  found  in  the  middle  style  of 
Raphael, 

After  the  account  of  the  masters  of 
the  thivteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  we  come  to  the  fifth 
beok  which  treats  of  the  period  of  the 
highest  development,  and  decline  of 
the  art  of  painting ;  and  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  giants 
of  the  ^rt,  are  brought  before  us— Lio- 
Bardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Ra^ 
phael,  Correffio — and  in  the  description 
•f  their  sublime  works,  the  author  has 
eierted  bis  best  eneivies.  This  is  by 
flir  the  most  suecessful  portion  of  this 
useful  and  delightfol  nook.  Let  us 
turn  to  Raphael,  to  whose  personal 
obaraeter  we  meet  the  fbllowiog  testi- 
mony by  the  historian  Vasari  :— 

**  Among  his  rare  gifts,  there  was  one 
which  especially  excites  my  wonder — I 
mean  that  heaven  should  have  granted 
to  him  to  infuse  a  spirit  among  those 
who  lived  around  him,  so  contrary  to 
that  which  is  prevalent  amone  profes- 
sional men  The  painters — ^I  do  not 
allude  to  the  humble-minded  only,  but 
to  those  of  an  ambitious  turn,  and  many 
of  this  sort  there  are — the  painters  who 
worked  in  company  with  Raphael  lived 
^n  perfect  harmonv,  as  if  all  bad  feelings 

nre  extinguished  in  his  presence,  and 
?y  base,  oQwortby  thought  hadpassed 


from  their  minds.  This  friendly  state 
of  things  was  never  so  remarkable  as 
in  Raphael's  time ;  it  was  because  the 
artists  were  at  once  subdued  by  his 
obUffin|^  manners,  and  by  his  surpassing 
merit,  but,  more  than  ail,  by  toe  speU 
of  his  natuiral  character,  which  was  so 
benevolent,  so  full  of  affectionate  kind- 
ness, that  not  only  men,  but  even  the 
very  brutes  respected  him.  It  is  said 
that  if  any  painter  of  his  acquaintance 
asked  him  for  a  drawing  that  could  be 
of  use  to  him,  Raphael  would  leave  his 
work  to  assist  him.     He  always  had  a 

great  number  of  artists  employed  for 
im  ;  helping  them,  and  teaching  them 
with  the  kindness  of  a  father  to  his 
children,  rather  than  as  ^  master  di- 
recting his  scholars — ^for  which  reason 
it  was  observed  that  he  never  went  to 
court  without  being  accompanied  from 
his  very  door  by,  perhaps,  fifty  painters, 
all  clever  in  their  way,  who  had  a  plea- 
sure in  thus  attending  him  to  do  him 
honour.  In  short,  he  lived  as  a  sove- 
reign rather  than  as  a  painter." 

We  shall  not  attempt  even  an 
analysu  of  the  history  of  the  wonder- 
ful and  multitudinous  works  of  Ra* 
phael,  but  content  ourselves  with  ex- 
tracting the  eloquent  and  instructive 
description  of  his  last  and  greatest 
work,  'f  The  Transfiguration."  But 
let  us  first,  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
enter  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  gaze 
on  "  The  Last  Judgment"  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

**  In  his  sixtieth  year  he  was  invited 
to  undertake  his  second  great  work  in 
painting,  the  Last  Judgment,  on  the 
end  wall  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  sixty 
feet  high.  He  began  it  at  the  desire 
of  Clement  VII.,  and  finished  it  within 
seven  years,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
III.,  in  the  year  1541.  If  we  consider 
the  countless  number  of  figures,  the 
boldness  of  the  conception,  the  variety 
of  movement  and  attitude,  the  masterly 
drawing,  particularly  the  extraordinary 
and  difficult  forcshortenings,  this  im- 
mense work  certainlv  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  art ;  but  in  purity  and 
majesty  it  does  not  equal  the  paintings 
on  the  ceiling. 

'*  In  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  we 
see  the  Judge  of  the  world  surrounded 
by  the  apostles  and  patriarchs ;  beyond 
these,  on  one  side,  are  the  martyrs ; 
on  the  other,  different  saints,  and  a 
numerous  host  of  the  blessed.  Above, 
under  the  two  arches  of  the  vault,  two 
groups  of  angels  bear  the  different  in- 
struments of  the  passion.  Below  the 
Saviour  another  group  of  iMig^t  bol^ 
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lug  the  books  of  life,  sound  the  trumpets 
tp  awaken  tke  den4.  On  Uto  rtgiit  is  re* 
presented  the  resurreoiion ;  and  bigber, 
the  ascension  of  the  blessed.  On  the 
left  beli,  and  the  fall  of  the  condemned, 
who  andaciouslj  strive  to  press  upwards 
to  heaven. 

'*  The  day  of  wrath  ('  dies  irs*)  is 
before  us-rthe  di^j,  of  which  the  old 
bjrmn  9ays7--- 

<  Quanttts  tremor  est  fnturvs, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  sti'ict^  dlscussm'us.' 


«< 


The  Judge  turns  in  wrath  towards 
the  condemned,  and  raises  his  ri|j[ht 
hand,  with  an  expression  of  rejection 
and  condemnation:  beside  him,  the 
Virgin  veils  herself  with  her  drapery, 
and  turns,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
anguish,  towards  the  blessed.  The 
martyrs  on  ^he  left  hold  up  the  instru- 
ments and  proofs  of  their  martyrdom, 
in  accusation  of  those  who  bad  occa- 
sioned their  temporal  death ;  these  the 
avenging  angels  drive  from  the  gates 
of  heaven,  and  fullii  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced asainst  them.  Trembling  and 
anxious,  the  dead  rise  slowly,  as  it'  still 
fettered  bv  the  weight  of  an  earthly 
nature;  tne  pardoned  ascend  to  the 
blessed ;  a  mysterious  horror  pervades 
even  their  hosts-^no  Joy,  nqr  peace,  nor 
blessedness  are  to  be  founc)  here.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  artist  has 
laid  a  stress  on  this  view  of  his  subject, 
and  this  has  produced  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  picture. 
AVc  looK  in  vail)  for  the  glory  of  neaven, 
for  beings  who  bear  the  stamp  of  divine 
holiness,  and  renunciation  of  human 
weakness  j  eyery  where  we  meet  with 
the  expression  of  hunum  passion,  of 
buman  efforts*  We  see  no  choir  of 
solemn,  tranquil  forms,  no  harmonious 
unity  of  clear,  grand  lines,  produced  by 
idea!  draperies;  instead  of  these,  we 
llnd  a  confused  crowd  of  th®  inost  varied 
fnovemeots — naked  bodies  in  violent 
attitudes,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
cliaracteristics  made  sacred  by  a  holy 
tradition.  Christ,  the  principal  figm'o 
of  the  whole,  wants  every  attitude  but 
that  of  the  judge:  no  expression  of 
divine  majesty  reminds  us  that  it  is 
the  Saviour  who  exercises  this  office. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  composition  are 
in  many  parts  heavv,  notwithstanding 
the  masterly  boldness  9f  the  drav^iug; 
obscure,  in  spite  of  the  separation  of 
the  princips4  and  accessory  groups; 
Faprieious,  notwithstandifig  a  grand 
ftrrang eipent  pf  the  whol^.  Out  gri^nt- 
{ngt  for  a  moipent,  that  tlicse  defects 
9X9sts,  still  this  upper  portion,  as  a 


and,  at  the  great  distance  fVom  whirh 
it  is  eeen,  some  of  tbo  defeotava)kided* 
tp  are  less  ofi\snsive  to  the  eye.  The 
lower  half  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
In  these  groups,  from  the  languid  re^ 
suscitation  and  npraisin^  of  the  part* 
doned,  fro.,  to  the  despair  of  the  eon«* 
demned,  every  variety  of  expressioQ^ 
anxiety,  anguish,  rage,  and  despair,  h| 
powerfully  depicted.  In  the  convulsive 
struggles  of  the  condemned  with  th^ 
evil  demons,  the  most  passionate  energy 
displays  itself,  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  of  the  artist  here  6nds  its  most 
appropriate  exercise.  A  peculiar  tragie 
grandeur  pervades  alike  the  beings  wno 
are  given  up  to  despair  and  their  bellish 
tormentors.  This  representation  of  aU 
that  is  fearful,  far  from  being  repulsive, 
is  thus  invested  with  that  true  moral 
dignity  which  is  so  essential  a  coadltion 
in  the  higher  aims  of  art. 

**  The  nudity  of  almost  all  the  Dgures 
gave  offence  even  during  the  Ufa  of  the 
artist.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  eared  Utile 
for  art,  wished  to  have  the  painting 
destroved;  but  it  was  afterwards  ar* 
ranged  that  Daniele  da  Volterra,  one 
of  Sliohael  Angela's  scholars,  should 
cover  seme  of  the  most  olgectionabl^ 
figures  with  drapery,  which  ^xed  upofi^ 
him  the  nickname  of  *  II  Bragbelteiie/ 
At  a  later  period  the  effect  of  the  piotufe 
was  again  ipjured  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  affectation." 

We  may  now  examine  a  picture  of 
a  still  higher  class,  **  The  Traosfigurav 
tion.*'  The  author  has  been  speaking 
of  another  work  of  Raphael — Christ 
bearing  the  Cross — ip  the  Museum  of 
Madrid. 

"  If  the  picture  last  described  is  dis- 
tinguished, like  the  compositions  for  ith^ 
tapestries,  by  the  dramatic  development 
of  an  historical  event,  by  the  important 

Srominence  given  to  the  principal  inol- 
ent,  and  by  grandeur  of  style,  tne  work 
now  under  consideration  unites  wit^ 
these  qualities  a  profounder  symbolical 
treatment,  which,  in  the  representation 
of  a  particular^event,  exprehses  a  general 
idea.  In  this  instance  it  is  the  depth 
and  power  of  thought  which  move  the 
spectator,  and  which  address  theiqselvcf 
to  him  at  once,  so  that  he  needs  no  )(ey' 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  subject. 
This  picture  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  underfnpst  of  which,  on  accoufit  m 
its  mass,  is  the  more  important  494 

fredoininant.  On  one  side  are  nine  of 
be  di'^ciples  ;  on  the  other  a  crowd  4f 
people  pressing  towards  thein,  beariii|^ 
along  a' hoy  possessed  with  a  devil.  0\h 
limbs  are  ffiirfully  cQnvu!se4  by  ''' 

isk^me  pvwer  i  be  if  mpport^  r 
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iSulMT,  who  appears  ttrennotiftly  to  im- 
plore assistance  by  words  and  looks ; 
two  women  beside  him  point  to  the 
sufferer — ^the  one  with  earnest  entrea- 
ties, the  other  in  the  front  on  her  knees, 
with  an  expression  of  passionate  energy. 
All  are  crying  alouo,  beseeching  and 
stretchingont  their  arms  for  aid.  iGnong 
the  disciples,  who  are  disposed  in  different 
gronps,  astonishment,  horror,  and  sym- 
pathy alternate  in  Marions  degrees.  One, 
whose  youthful  countenance  expresses 
the  deepest  sympathy,  turns  to  tne  un- 
happy father,  plainly  intimating  his 
inability  to  assist  him ;  another  points 
upwards ;  a  third  repeats  this  gesture. 
The  upper  part  of  the  picture  is  formed 
by  an  elevation  to  represent  Mount 
Tabor.  There  lie  prostrate  the  three 
disciples  who  went  up  with  Christ, 
daxxled  by  the  divine  light ;  above 
them,  surrounded  by  a  miraculous  glory, 
the  Saviour  floats  in  air,  in  serene  beati- 
tude, accompanied  by  Moses  and  £lias. 
The  twofola  action  contained  in  this 
picture,  to  which  shallow  critics  have 
taken  exception,  is  explained  historically 
and  satisfactorily  merely  by  the  fact, 
that  the  incident  of  the  possessed  boy 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  Christ ;  but 
it  explains  itself  in  a  still  higher  sense, 
when  we  consider  the  deeper,  universal 
meaning  of  the  picture.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  even  necessary  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  for  the 
•xplanation  oi  the  particular  incidents  ; 
the  lower  portion  represents  the  cala- 
mities and  miseries  of  human  life — the 
rule  of  demoniac  power,  the  weakness 
•ven  of  the  faithful  when  unassisted, 
and  points  to  a  Power  above.  Above, 
in  the  brightness  of  divine  bliss,  undis- 
turbed by  the  suffering  of  the  lower 
world,  we  behold  the  source  of  consola- 
tion and  redemption  from  evil.  Even 
the  Judicious  liberties  dictated  by  the 
nature  of  the  art,  which  displease  the 
confined  views  of  many  critics — such  as 
the  want  of  elevation  in  the  mountain, 
the  perspective  alteration  of  the  horison 
and  points  of  sight  for  the  upper  group 
(in  which  the  figures  do  not  appear  fore- 
shortened, as  seen  (Vom  beneath,  but 
perfectly  developed,  as  if  in  a  vision), 
—^ve  occasion  for  new  and  pecu!iar 
beauties.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
picture  appears  to  rail:  it  wants  the 
nreer,  JMuner  beauty,  the  simplicitjr  and 
flow  of  line  (in  the  drapery  especially) 
which  address  themselves  so  directly  to 
the  feeling  of  the  spectator ;  lA«  work 
pUatea  the  ejft,  the  mmderaimmdina,  but 
doet  not  emiirtfy  tuii^fy  th€  tout;  w  tkit 
rt%pect  the   picture  mireudg  wtmrkM  tkt 


trmMsition  to  tkt  imter  period*  of  ort. 

But  this   passing  oensore  should   be 

M  only  Unted  at.    Where 


such  grandeur  and  depth  of  tkongbt, 
such  unexampled  excriwnce,  have  b«ea 
accomplished  (and  we  have  given  but 
a  very  general  outline),  it  beoomes  us 
to  offer  any  approach  to  criticism  with 
all  humility." 

We  hare  italicised  the  abore  por- 
tion of  KOgler  8  observations,  as  ther 
show,  that  even  in  this  glorious  work 
of  the  Transfiguration*  the  giving  op 
of  the  early  Christian  style  is  regretted 
by  one  who  expresses  an  admiration  of 
subsequent  masters  for  taking  the  very 
step  which  he  censures  in  Raphael. 

The  compositions  for  the  tapestriea* 
with  which  the  English  public  are 
familiar,  are  admitted  to  he  amongst 
the  gpreatest  works  of  this  gifted  man. 
Soven  of  the  cartoons  are  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  Hampton  Courts 
many  of  them  are  lost,  and  the  ta- 
pestries themselves  are  kept  in  some 
rooms  of  the  Vatican.  By  Raphael'f 
original  design  they  formed  two  series 
— tne  first  exhibiting  some  of  the 
principal  passages  in  the  life  of  St. 
Peter;  the  second,  those  of  events 
from  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul.  Other 
series  of  tapestries  were  also  designed 
by  Raphael,  which  we  shall  at  present 
pass  over ;  but  the  ibllowinff  portion 
of  a  note  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  u  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted. 

"  It  was  before  observed,  that  works 
of  art  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  for  the  decoration  of 
her  temples,  may  be  generally  assumed 
to  have  reference  to  either  Christ,  the 
Madonna,  or  the  church.  With  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  history  of 
the  church  strictly  begins,  and  Raphael 
selected  the  acts  of  St.  Peter,  those  of 
the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  death 
of  the  first  martvr,  to  illustrate  the 
commencement  of  her  power  and  of  her 
sufferings :  the  Coronation  of  the  Wr- 
gin  might  be  considered  the  tvpe  of  her 
triumph.  The  same  conditions  must 
be  remembered  with  regard  to  the 
smaller  subiects  from  the.  life  of  iieo, 
for,  to  a  Komanist,  they  represented 
the  history  of  the  reigning  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  as  such  were  stHctlj 
analogous.  The  associations  connected 
with  the  original  destination  of  works 
of  art  often  add  to  their  interest,  or  at 
least  explain  their  intention  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  associationa 
in  this  case  are  peculiarly  important  or 
striking :  it  b  Indeed  but  doing  jnstiee 
to  the  painter  to  l>e  alive  to  tlieni.  The 
imbject  of  the  CaUing  of  Peter,  as  we 
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hATO  seen,  was  immediately  next  the 
altar :  whoever  recollects  in  the  cartoon 
the  deep  humility  and  devotion  in  the 
expression  and  attitude  of  St.  Peter, 
kneeling  in  the  boat  before  Christ,  may 
now  also  call  to  mind  that  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  a  few  paces  the  '  head  of  the 
dinrch'  contemplated  this  scene  from  the 
highest  of  earthly  thrones.  These  as- 
sociations may  be  easily  pursued  by 
comparing  the  situation  and  import  of 
the  various  subjects.  The  authority, 
the  miraculous  powers,  the  duties,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  church,  the  propa- 

Sation  of  the  faith,  persecution,  martyr- 
om — such  were  the  warning  and  in- 
spiring themes  which  Raphael  placed 
around  the  papal  greatness. 

*'  These  associations  and  allusions 
would  of  course  be  strikingly  apparent 
when  the  works  were  in  their  original 
situations ;  and,  indeed,  among  the 
merits  or  recommendations  of  the  car- 
toons may  be  reckoned,  their  being  in- 
teresting in  all  places,  and  to  all  classes 
of  Christians.  But  for  this  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  we  should  not  now 
possess  them;  for  when  the  treasures 
of  art,  collected  by  Charles  the  First, 
were  sold,  and  such  pictures  as  were 
deemed  *  superstitious  '  even  ordered 
to  be  'forthwith  burnt,'  (Journal  of 
the  Commons^  Julu  23,  1(>45,)  the  car- 
toons would  hardly  have  been  rc-pur- 
chased  by  Cromwell,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  preserving  them  to  the 
nation,  if  they  could  hiave  been  con- 
sidered to  come  under  the  proscribed 
elass." 

In  the  worka  of  Raphael  painting 
seeroa  to  have  attained  its  highest 
pitch.  Almost  contemporaneous  with 
nim,  lived  Coreggio  and  Titian ;  but 
the  seventeenth  century  produced  no 
worthy  successor.  Art  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
eclectic  school  by  the  Caracci,  was 
the  best  evidence  that  its  originality 
had  passed  away.  It  is  true,  that  this 
school  produced  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures»  but  from  the  very  theory  which 

Sovemed  its  works,  too  many  are  de- 
dent  in  that  elemental  harmony  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  original  genius. 
If  mere  imitation  of  a  single  style 
or  master  is  to  be  deprecated,  how 
much  more  should  be  the  attempt  to 
condense  all — compressing  their  pecu- 
liaritiei  of  conception,  arrangement, 
colour,  and  technical  execution  into  a 
single  picture,  in  the  composition  of 
which  none  of  the  models  of  imitation 
had  any  part.  Eclecticism  without 
cxcepdoDi  is  inadmisgjble  la  art;  and  a 


picture  formed  strictly  under  its  rules 
would  not  be  less  ridiculous  than  a 
building  with  Cyclopean  doorways, 
Grecian  columns,  Gothic  arches,  Ro- 
manesque galleries,  and  Byzantine  cu- 
polas. To  decry  eclecticism  in  the 
abstract  would  be  absurd,  as  this 
would  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
progressive  improvement ;  but  though 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  technical 
advancements,  we  must  not  attempt 
to  adopt  and  combine  conceptions  ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  this  would  in  the  end 
destroy  all  effect.  Besides,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  unattainable.  No 
man  of  great  genius  can  embody  his 
tohole  feeUngSf  his  entire  conceptions, 
in  any  work,  whether  of  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel — for  there  is  ever  in  the 
higher  developments  of  mind,  such  as 
the  great  painters  possessed,  a  some- 
thing more  than  can  be  shown  by  gross 
matter.  The  material  productions  of 
genius  can  only  declare  a  part  of  the 
spirit  which  has  created  them :  and  he 
that  supposes  that  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  tell  the  whole 
history  of  the  workings  of  their  miff  hty 
minds,  know  little  indeed  of  the  height 
and  elory  of  those  regions  into  which 
the  favoured  ones  of  earth  are  some- 
times permitted  to  soar. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  elder  Caracci,  the 
founder  of  the  eclectic  school :  we  ad- 
mire his  modesty,  and  his  clear  percep- 
tion that  a  blighting  influence  had 
fallen  upon  art,  and  that  his  contem- 
poraries, too  vain  to  adroit  their  own 
mcompetence,  spent  themselves  in  fu- 
tile attempts  at  originality.  But  his 
character  as  a  man  and  an  artist  on^ 
makes  it  the  more  important  to  show 
bis  error.  It  is  true,  that  from  this 
school  sprung  Domenichino,  Guide, 
Albani,  Guercino,  and  Carlo  Dolce, 
but  their  works  were  but  the  last 
wavering  flame  of  the  expiring  lamp. 
They  possessed  but  little  originality,  a 
false  sentimentality  pervades  many  of 
them ;  and  though  the  sybils  of  Do- 
menichino and  Guercino,  and  the  ex- 
quisite heads  of  Carlo  Dolce  cannot 
fail  to  inspure  pleasure,  yet  they  are 
little  better  than  specimens  of  a  high 
class  of  portrait  punting. 

Most  of  the  historical  and  critica^ 
writers  on  painting  fall  into  the  con 
mon  fault  of  exclusive  and  excewii 
subdivision.      To  the  student  of  ai 
who  knows  little  but  what  he  ms 
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learn  in  boolcs*  the  ntjmber  of  th^ 
Italian  schools,  and  styles  described» 
must  be  discouraging.  But  when  he 
examines  pictures  chronologically,  he 
will  perceive  that  the  various  schools, 
from  the  early  Christian  periods  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  exhibit  the  samelead- 
ing  impulse,  and  differ  principally  in 
technical  execution.  Christian  punting, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Umbrian  school,  was 
no  child  of  that  period,  but  had  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  of  mixed  blood  and 
various  kingdoms.  We  find  it  derived 
from  Rome  ;  modificfl,  degraded,  and 
heathenised  by  the  Byzantmes  ;  start- 
ing into  new  life  in  Florence ;  freshened 
by  the  invigorating  breezes  from  the 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  finally  grow- 
ing to  maturity  in  the  soil  most  grate- 
^1  to  it.  And  as  all  things  have  their 
appointed  periods,  and  as  these  periods 
may  be  hastened  by  departure  from  laws 
established  by  an  infinite  intelligence, 
so  the  decay  of  art  soon  followed  on 
its  perfection,  and  its  apparently  pre* 
mature  death  was  caused  by  the  for- 
saking of  that  Christian  spirit,  which, 
for  a  thou&and  years,  was  its  nurse, 
instructor,  and  support. 

But  other  causes  assisted  in  the 
downfall  of  art.  As  letters  and  science 
advanced,  as  education  became  more 
extended,  and  as  the  commercial  spirit 
engrosssed  so  much  of  the  energies  of 
Europe,  new  avenues  to  distinction, 
new  cbannels  for  the  expansive  efforts 
of  mind  were  every  day  fbrmed.  The 
creation  of  wealth  outstripped  the  for- 
mation of  taste  ;  imiution  in  art  took 
the  place  of  originality,  and  surrep* 
titious  pictures  put  fDrward  as  the 
real  works  of  the  great  masters  found 
a  readier  sale  than  works  of  merit, 
but  of  a  later  date.  Thus  two  evils 
were  created,  for  the  painter  became 
a  copyist  and  a  deceiver,   and  the 

fiublic  taste  was  satisfied  with  base 
mitations. 

But  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
advance  of  letters  and  science  should 
have  had  a  beneficial  eifbct  on  art :  we 
believe  the  reverse  has  been  the  fiict, 
yet  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
science.  There  is  a  closer  connection 
between  letters  and  art,  than  between 
science  and  art.  The  palmiest  days 
of  painting  were  those  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  Arlosto,  and  Tasso, 
of  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Lovola«  Lope 
di  Vega^  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 
Thtrt  wiM  A  mutual  fetlhif^  of  admU 


ration  between  the  poets,  and  ptintert. 
and  architects  of  the  Aug^tan  age  of 
painting ;  the  artist  often  following 
the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  the 
poet  delighting  in  the  works  of  the 
painter.  Thus  in  Petrarch's  will  ha 
bequeathes  a  picture  of  tke  Virgin,  hj 
Giotto,  to  a  dear  friend^*' £  m/m 
pukhriiudinfm  ignannUei  mm  htMH^ 
gufUf  mai^stri  autem  artii  t/imeal.** 

Yet  the  spread  of  letters  uftimatelj 
proved  injurious,  not  only  by  giving,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  new  vents  to 
the  energies  of  mind,  but  as  leading  back 
to  a  taste  for  heathen  art,  and  perhaps 
too,  engendering  a  proud  and  sceptical 
spirit,  hostile  to  the  progress  of  dhria* 
tian  art. 

The  advance  of  seience,  however^ 
dating  from  the  seventeenth  century 
— presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
dawn  of  letters.  It  corresponds  to  the 
decline  of  art,  to  the  attempts  of  tbo 
eclectics  and  the  naturalisti,  and  the  for* 
mation  of  the  Datch  school.  In  its  vwy 
nature,  too,  science  is  opposed  to  tM 
progress  of  art,  for  in  its  pursuit  tbo 
imagination  must  be  kept  down— U 
demands  industry,  at  least  as  mueli  as 
genius — its  object  is  not  to  creates  but 
to  observe  what  is  already  created, 
and  to  form  conclusions  from  ascer* 
tained  facts,  and  all  this  eoonoded 
with  the  close  relation  of  each  now 
fact  to  the  purposes  of  mere  utility, 
must  engender  feelings  opposed  to 
poetry  and  to  art. 

A  friend  has  pointed  out  to  ni  the 
interesting  fact,  that  many  of  those 
parts  of  Italy  which  have  produced  tiie 
greatest  painters,  were  in  the  number 
of  the  Etruscan  states,  and  has  per- 
mitted us  to  embody  the  following 
observations  in  the  present  article. 

We  find  the  Etrurians  fkr  advanced 
in  civilixation  before  the  destruction 
of  Troy ;  and  their  progress  in  all  hu* 
maniiing  arts,  vindicating  their  claim 
to  be  the  most  flavoured  nation  of  an- 
tiquity. Thev  were  acquainted  with 
letters  and  physical  sciences.  They 
preserved  their  annals:  they  had  en- 
rolled orders  of  priests,  and  a  singular 
and  oomplicated  system  of  religious 
discipline.  Music,  architecture,  sculp- 
turci  painting,  engraving  of  gem^ 
casting  of  metal,  and  the  art  of 
pottery,  were  all  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
by  this  extraordinary  people.  Thej 
were  a  commercial  and  an  aristocratic 

iMUioOf  and  tber*  i*  roMou  to  MifT% 
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acknowledged  th^  inflitence  of  women 
in  their  social  relations.  The  disse- 
minators of  art»  thev  built  the  walls  of 
Rome  nearly  eight  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christi  andj  under  their  kingi 
TarquinluSf  erected  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  on  the  Tarpeian  Mount.  The 
triumphal  arches^  the  kingly  and  con- 
sular ornaments,  the  cross  and  badges 
of  the  magistrates,  the  curule  chair* 
the  Etruscai)  diadem,  and  all  the  sym- 
bols of  sovereignty  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  were  borrowed  fi'om 
Etruria, 

According  to  the  best  authorities, 
Etruria  was  comprised  in  three  divi- 
sions, of  which  the  most  important  was 
that  of  Tuscany,  embracing  twelve 
cities.  The  second,  or  circumpadane 
portion,  embraced  the  plains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Po,  and  extended  to  the 
Alps ;  while  the  third  was  to  the  south 
of  Home,  in  the  province  of  Campania, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  there  were 
also  twelve  principal  citi«s. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  many 
of  these  cities  bad  individual  characters 
with  respect  to  productions  of  art,  and 
this  remark  applies  principally  to  the 
Tuscan  settlements.  Thus,  Tarquinia 
was  celebrated  for  the  engraving  of 
gems ;  Cortona  and  Perusia  for  their 
bronzes ;  Volterra  for  alabaster  sarco-* 
phagi,  and  Aretium  for  its  vases. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  we  find  Tuscany  and 
other  Etruscan  states  giving  birth  to 
the  greatest  painters^  sculptors,  en- 
gravers, and  musicians. 

Florence,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  pro- 
duced Taffiy  Giotto,  and  Cimabue,  the 
two  Gaddis,  Orcagna,  and  Lionardp 
da  Vinci ;  Sienna  gave  bir  th  to  P  ucciO| 
Simon  Memmi,  Bartolo,  and  Guido 
da  Siena ;  the  state  of  Umbria, 
Gentile,  and  the  immortal  Raphael  j 
Perugia,  Perugino;  Arezao,  tne  an- 
cient Aretium,  Michael  Angelo ;  and 
Cortona*  Signorelli.  So  that.  If  we 
connect  the  various  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Umbria,  we  have  the  birth-places, 
with  two  exceptions,  of  all  the  great 
masters  of  Italy.  The  exceptions  are 
Coreggio  and  Titian.  Coreggio  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Parma  ;  but  this 
locality  was  one  'of  the  components  of 
northern  or  circumpadane  Etruria, 
which  embraced  also  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Verona,  all  celebrated  for 
their  works  of  art.  If  we  exclude  the 
Venetian  school^  and  take  the  district 


bojanded  on  the  north,  by  the  Pp,  ^nd 
having  Perugia  for  its  most  southern 
point,  including  about  two  degrees, 
we  have  in  that  narrow  compass  the 
birth-places  of  all  the  great  painters  of 
Italy. 

An  interesting  consideration  here 
arises:  neither  Rome  nor  Naples  can 
claim  a  single  eminent  painter ;  for  the 
names  of  Caravaggio,  Falconi,  and  Ro5a 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  those  of  the 
masters  of  upper  Italy.  We  find  also 
that  the  more  southern  Etrurian  states 
exhibit  no  evidence  pf  a  resuscitation 
of  artistic  power  ;  so  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  suggested,  that  the  influence 
alluded  to  was  best  preserved  in  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  Rome.  The  opinion  that 
Italian  painting  springs  from  the  Etru- 
rian races,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  the  countries  more  properly 
Latin,  or  Oscan,  have  been  so  singu- 
larly deflcient  as  birth-places  of  art. 

A  word  on  the  restoration  of  art, 
before  we  conclude.     Nothing  seems 
more  improbable  than  the  raising  of 
historical  painting  to  its  former  pitch, 
yet  we  must  seek  to  keep  the  vital 
spark  from  being  utterly  extinguished, 
and  wait  till  some  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
may  induce  its  third  development.     Is 
this  to  be  done  by  the  art  unions? 
We  think  that  it  is  by  them  that  it 
may  be  done,  but  certainly  not  under 
the  present  system.     The  mere  pur- 
chase of  pictures,  executed  by  imper* 
fectly  educated,  and  too  often  illiterate 
men,  can  scarcely  assist  in  elevating  art. 
We  cannot  encourage  painting,  as  we 
do  the  mechanical  arts,  solely  by  the 
consumption  of  the  artiele  produced, 
and  the  very  facility  of  disposal  may 
even  lead  to  diminished  exertion  for 
farther   improvement.      There  must 
be  a  higher  stimulus  for  the  painter 
than  for  the  mechanician.      To  the 
latter,  gain  is  the  natural  and  sought- 
for  reward ;  but  the  painter  must  be 
trained  to  higher    longings,  and   be 
offered  a  nobler    recompense.       His 
hand  and  eye  may  be  educated,  but  if 
his  mind  be  neglected,  he  can  at  best 
be  hut  a  clever  copyist.     He  must  be 
made  to  feel,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
his  glorious  art,  he  is  to  assist  in  the 
moral  elevation    of  his  species;    his 
mind  must  be  educated,  reflned,  and 
exalted,  and  then  it  will  be  rare,  that 
the  hand  and  eye  will   not  be  the 
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faithful  exponenta  of  the  light  that  is 
within.  We  woald  wish  to  see  our 
art  unions  take  higher  ground ;  and, 
without  interfering  as  to  their  de- 
clared intentions,  we  would  desire  to 
see  them  establishine,  on  a  liberal 
scale,  schools  of  art  in  the  great  ca- 
pitals of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  would  be  open  gratui- 
tously to  all  comers,  which  would 
be  supplied  with  the  best  models 
and  specimens  of  the  old  masters, 
sent  from  public  and  private  collec- 
tions,—schools,  where  the  young  but 
needy  student  would  be  freely  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  for 
drawing,  pdnting,  or  modelling,  and 
the  whole  placed  under  the  direction 
of  some  eminent  artist,  who,  to  a 
great  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
united  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  a  refined  and  poetic 
mind.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  in 
this  city,  such  an  institution,  placed 


under  the  superintendence  of  a  Petrie 
or  a  Burton,  would  be  productive  of 
the  best  results?  Funds,  too,  might 
be  created  by  the  sale  of  the  works  of 
the  students,  which  should  be  applied 
to  sending  them  to  visit  foreign  gal- 
leries— a  measure  at  once  a  mark  of 
distinction,  an  incitement  to  exertioii» 
and  calculated  still  further  to  advance 
the  student. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this 
subject,  and  once  more  express  our 
conviction  that  the  translation  of  the 
book  of  Kiigler,  recommended  as  it  is 
by  its  accuracy,  elegant  writiiv^f  umI 
perfect  clearness,  will  be  productive 
of  the  best  results,  and  that  it  should 
be  the  companion  of  every  one  who 
has  the  happiness  to  visit  the  great 
Enfflish  and  foreign  galleries,  and  a 
guide-book  to  the  stu<knt  who  wishes 
to  educate  himself  and  elevate  his 
profession. 


LIICBS 
SOOOtfTBO  BY  8IIIH0,  IN  A  CaUBCBVABP.  A  FLOWM  OIOWIXO  OUT  OT  k  UVVL, 

Condemned,  fahr  flowret,  from  thy  earliest  bloom. 
To  blossom  *mid  the  rankness  of  the  tomb. 
By  death's  cold  hand  thy  tender  buds  were  nursed— 
In  the  foul  grave  thy  opening  petals  burst. 

'Tis  sad  to  leave  thee  cradled  with  the  dead, 
And  harsh  to  tear  thee  from  thv  native  bed : 
To  take,  or  leave  thee  wasting  here  thy  breath. 
Dooms  thee  alike  to  fellowship  with  d«iith. 

Thus,  short-lived,  withering  emblem  of  man's  state. 
Living  'midst  death— to  die  thy  certain  fate — 
Well  dost  thou  warn  us  of  our  destiny — 
Our  lot  on  earth  below— mortality. 

But  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  tomb 
Springs  the  fiur  flowret  Hope  in  lasting  bloom. 
Dark,  noisome  grave,  the  Christian  fears  not  thee^ 
HU  hope  u  full  of  immortality. 
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fAEL  8TELLIN0.— THS  PAINTEB  OP  DRESDEN. 

BY  TBS  BOrrOB. 

■*  There  art  mon  thlngt  In  Heaven  and  Earth,  Hontio» 
Than  an  dNamt  of  In  thy  Pbilogo|ih7.***>HAMi«T. 

[Any  tourist  who  may  have  visited  the  Dresden  Gallery  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  cannot  fiul  to  rememher  a  very  striking  picture^  signed  ''  Carl  Stelling* 
ISSG.**  It  represents  a  procession  of  Benedictine  monks  to  a  holy  shrine :  they 
are  moving  along  with  downcast  heads,  through  the  deep  grass.  The  air  of  the 
morning  is  thick  and  heavy,  so  as  to  obscure  some  of  the  figures,  and  leave  the 
outlines  of  all  hazy  and  indistinct.  The  sun,  just  risen,  is  faint  and  lustreless. 
The  loaded  atmosphere — the  solemn  gray  tint  that  pervades  the  picture — the 
feeling  of  stillness,  too — all  combine  to  produce  a  strange  and  not  easily-for<* 
gotten  impression  upon  the  beholder. 

The  artist,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  age  and  country,  is  now  a  lu- 
natic, in  the  public  hospital  of  Dresden — his  age,  not  thirty.  Some  months 
before  symptoms  of  decided  insanity  became  eviaent,  he  related  his  story  to 
a  friend,  from  whose  relation,  preserving  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  the  following  brief  storv  has  been  written.  That  strange  form  of 
erring  intellect,  denominated  by  physicians  numonuraui,  where  the  deeply-rooted 
force  of  one  idea,  or  one  train  of  thought,  has  subverted  all  reasoning  facultyy 
may  account  for  the  features  of  his  unhappy  history  ;  but  true  it  is,  uie  events 
which  are  detailed  happened  in  the  order  he  relates,  and  many  witnesses  can  still 
corroborate  the  testimony  he  bears  to  the  circumstances,  on  which  his  whole 
story  turns.] 


TuEBE  are  moments  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  man  which  seem  like 
years.  The  mind,  suddenly  calling  up 
the  memory  of  by-gone  days,  lives  over 
the  early  hours  of  childhood — the 
bright  visions  of  youth,  when  all  was 
promise  and  anticipation — and  tra- 
verses with  a  bound  the  ripe  years  of 
manhood^  with  all  their  struggles,  and 
cares,  and  disappointments ;  and  even 
throws  a  glance  into  the  dark  vista  of 
the  future,  computing  the  "  to  come** 
from  the  past ;  and  at  such  times  as 
these,  one  feels  that  he  is  already  old, 
and  that  years  have  gone  over  him. 

Such  were  to  me  the  few  brief 
moments  in  which  I  stood  upon  the 
Meissner  hill  that  overhangs  my  native 
cibr.  Dresden,  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  of  my  earliest  and  my  dear- 
est friends,  lay  bathed  in  the  soft  moon- 
light of  a  summer's  eve.  There  rose  the 
ample  dome  of  the  cathedral  in  all  the 
majesty  of  its  splendid  arch,  the  golden 
tracery  glittering  with  the  night-dew — 
here,  wound  the  placid  Elbe,  its  thou- 
sand eddies  through  purple  and  blush- 
ing vineyards — its  fair  surface  flashing 
into  momentary  brilliancy,  as  the  ripples 
broke  upon  the  buttresses  of  that  grace- 
ful briage — ^long  accounted  the  most 
beaatifcu  in  Europe — while  from  the 
boat  that  lay  sleeping  upon  its  shadow^ 


came  the  rich  tones  of  some  manly 
voices,  bearinff  to  my  ear  the  evening 
hymn  of  my  fatherland.  Oh  I  how  strong 
within  the  heart  of  the  wanderer  in 
distant  lands,  is  the  love  of  country : 
how  deeply  rooted  amid  all  the  feelings 
which  the  cares  and  trials  of  after-life 
scatter  to  the  wind  I  It  lives  on, 
bringing  to  our  old  age  the  only  touch 
and  trace  of  the  bright  and  verdant 
feelings  of  our  youth.  And  oh  !  how 
doubly  strong  this  love,  when  it  comes 
teeming  with  a  flood  of  long-forgotten 
scenes— the  memory  of  our  first,  best 
friends — the  haunts  of  our  boyhood— 
the  feats  of  youthful  daring — and,  far 
more  than  all,  the  recollection  of  that 
happy  home,  around  whose  hearth  we 
met  with  but  looks  of  kindness  and 
affection,  where  our  sorrows  were 
soothed,  our  joys  shared  in.  For  me, 
*tis  true,  there  remained  nought  of 
this.  The  parents  who  loved  me  had 
gone  to  their  dark  homes — the  friends 
of  my  childhood  had  doubtless  for- 
gotten me.  Years  of  absence  had  left 
me  but  the  scenes  of  past  happiness—* 
the  actors  were  gone:  and  thus  it  was, 
as  I  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  my 
native  land ;  the  hour  which  in  solitude 
and  lowness  of  heart  I  had  longed  and 
prayed  for,  had  at  length  arrived— 
that  hour  which  I  believed  in  my  heart 
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woald  repay  me  for  all  the  struggles, 
the  caresy  the  miseries  of  fourteen 
years  of  exile ;  and  now  I  stood  upon 
that  selfsame  spot,  where  I  had  turned 
to  take  a  farewell  look  of  my  native 
city»  which  I  was  leaving  poori  un- 
friendedt  and  unknown,  to  seek  in  Italy 
those  opportunities  my  ibrlorn  cotidi- 
tion  haa  denied  to  me  at  home.  Years 
ef  toil  and  anxiety  had  followed :  the 
tvils  of  poverty  had  fallen  on  me  ;  one 
by  one,  the  cheerful  thoughts  and 
briufht  fancies  ofyouth  deserted  met  yet 
fttill  I  struggled  on,  unshaken  in  cou- 
rage. The  thought  of  one  day  return- 
ing to  my  loved  Saxon  land,  rich  in 
rep«tation»  crowned  with  success,  had 
Instained  and  upheld  me.  And  now  ! 
that  hour  was  come — my  earliest  hopes 
more  than  realised — my  fondest  aspira* 
tiona  accomplished.  Triumphant  over 
all  the  difficulties  of  my  hard  lot,  I 
returned,  bearing  with  me  the  well- 
Won  spoils  of  labour  and  exertion. 
But,  alas !  where  were  they  who  should 
rejoice  with  me,  and  share  my  happi* 
ness  ?  The  very  home  of  my  infancy 
was  tenanted  by  strangers :  they  knew 
m%  not  in  my  poverty — they  could  not 
avmpathise  in  my  elevation.  My  heart 
Sickened  within  me  as  I  thought  of  my 
lon«  and  desolate  condition ;  and  as 
the  tears  cour>ed  fast  and  faster  down 
my  oheeks,  how  gladly  would  I  have 

S'ven  all  the  proud  triumph  of  success 
r  one  short  and  sunny  hour  of  boy- 
hood's bright  anticipation,  shared  in  by 
those  who  loved  roe. 

Oh  t  how  well  were  it  for  us  if  the 
bright  visions  of  happiness  our  imagi- 
nations picture  fortn,  should  ever  re- 
cede as  we  advance,  and,  mirage-likci 
evade  na  as  we  follow  t  and  that  we 
might  go  down  to  the  grave  still  think* 
ing  that  the  **  morrow'*  would  accom* 

Sluh  the  hopes  of  to-day^-as  the  In- 
ian  follows  the  phantom-barque,  ever 
pursuing,  never  reaching.  The  mij>ery 
9f  hope  deferred  never  equalled  the 
anguish  of  expectation  gratified,  only 
to  ascertain  how  vain  was  our  pros- 
pect of  happiness  from  the  long- 
cherished  desire,  and  how  far  shurt 
reality  ever  fAll«  of  the  bright  colour- 
ing hope  lends  to  our  imaginings* 
In  such  a  frame  of  deep  despondency, 
I  re-entered  mv  native  city— no  frieiMl 
to  ffteet,  no  voice  to  welcome  me. 

Happilyt  bowever*  I  was  not  long  lefl 
to  the  Indulgeoe*  of  sn«b  r^eta }  kit 
ito  tMper  waa  mf  arriftl  OMUto  loiAiri 


in  the  city,  than  my  brother  artists 
waited  on  me  with  congratulations; 
And  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  reputation  of  my  successes  had 
reached  Saxony^  and  that  my  very 
best  piotore  was  at  that  moment  being 
exhibited  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  I 
was  now  invited  to  the  houses  of  the 
great,  And  even  distinguished  by  marka 
of  my  sovereign's  favour.  If  1  walked 
the  streets,  I  heard  my  name  whispered 
as  I  passed.  If  I  appeared  in  publie* 
ilome  burst  of  approbation  greeted  me. 
In  a  word,  and  tnat  ere  Ihany  days  had 
elapsed,  I  became  the  reigning  favow 
rite  of  a  city,  in  which  the  love  of 
**  art**  is  an  inheritance ;  for,  possessed 
of  a  gallery  second  to  none  in  Europe, 
the  Dresdeners  have  long  enjoyed  and 
profited  bv  the  opportunity  of  conteoK 
plating  all  that  is  excellent  in  painting ; 
and  in  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  fine  arts,  thought  no  praise  too 
exalted  to  bestow  on  one  who  had  as- 
serted the  claim  of  a  Saxon  painter 
among  the  schools  of  Italy. 

To  the  full  and  unmeasured  intoxi- 
cation of  the  flattery  that  beset  me  on 
every  side,  I  now  abandoned  myself. 
At  first*  indeed,  I  did  so  as  a  relief 
fi*om  the  sorrowful  and  depressing 
feelings  my  unfriended  solitude  stig. 
gested;  and  at  last,  as  the  passtoii 
crept  in  upon  and  grasped  my  xtrj 
heart-strings,  the  love  or  praise  took 
entire  possession  of  my  being,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  desire  for  admiration 
had  so  completely  supplanted  evert 
other  emotion,  that  I  onlv  lived  with 
enjoyment  when  surrounded  by  flat- 
tery ;  and  tho^e  praises  which  before  I 
heard  with  difflclence  and  distntft,  I 
now  looked  for  aa  my  deaert,  and 
claimed  as  my  right.  The  *' spoiled 
child  of  fortune,**  my  lifo  was  on« 
round  of  gaiety  and  excitement.  For 
nte,  and  for  my  amusement,  fetes  wer« 
given,  parties  contrived,  and  entertain- 
ments planned ;  and  the  charmed  circle 
of  royalty  was  even  deserted  to  frequent 
the  places  at  which  1  was  expected. 

From  tliese  circumstances.  It  may 
readily  be  believed  how  completelv  I 
was  beeet  by  the  temptations  of  flat- 
tery, and  how  recklessly  I  hurried 
along  that  career  of  good  fortuncf 
which.  In  my  mad  infatuation,  1  deemed 
would  laat  'for  ever.  1  iaw  my  name 
enrolled  among  the  great  ones  of  mj 
«rt^nytolf  the  IHmd  of  th«  exalted 
M  fMfe  ittd  grail  Ift  wMtftiAtty  iwry 
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praise^  patronage.  Little  knew  t  that 
suoh  sudden  popularity  Is  oAen  a4 
ileeting  al  it  is  captiTating — that  the 
mass  of  those  who  admire  and  are  ever 
loudest  in  their  praises^  are  alike  indif- 
ferent tOy  and  ignorant  of,  art.  Led 
•long  hy  fashion  alone,  they  seemed 
delighted,  because  it  was  the  rage  to 
api>ear  so.  They  visited,  because  mv 
society  was  courted  by  others  ;  and  if 
their  knowledge  was  less,  their  plau- 
dits were  louder,  than  those  of  the 
discriminating  few,  whose  caution  and 
reserve  seemed  to  me  the  offspring  of 
jealousy  and  envy. 

It  b  well  known  to  almost  all,  how. 
In  the  society  of  large  oities,  some  new 
source  of  interest  or  excitement  is 
«agerly  sought  after,^  to  enliven  the 
dull  reutme  of  nightly  dissipation,  and 
awaken  the  palled  and  jaded  appetite 
of  pleasure  to  some  new  thrill  of 
amusement.  How  one  succeeds  another 
—and  how  short-lived  are  all  I  The 
idol  of  to-day  is  forgotten  to-morrow  i 
and  whether  the  object  ot  momentary 
attraction  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind, 
or  some  monster  of  moral  deformity, 
it  matters  but  little ;  so  that  for  the 
hour  he  furnish  an  article  tot  the 
fashionable  journalist,  and  a  subject  of 
conversation  to  the  "  coterie,'^  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  being  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly teeomplished,  and  all  interest 
for  him  as  readily  transferred  to  his 
successor,  who  or  whatever  he  may  be, 
as  though  his  existence  had  been  as 
unreal  as  the  spectre  of  a  magic-Ian* 
tern. 

Little  did  I  suppose,  when  in  the 
All!  blaze  of  my  popularity,  that  to 
such  an  ordinance  of  fashion  alone  t 
was  indebted  for  the  proud  eminence 
I  occupied.  I  was  not  long  destined 
to  enjoy  the  deception. 

It  chanced  that  about  three  months 
a/ter  my  arrival  in  Dresden,  circum- 
stances required  my  absence  from  the 
city  for  a  few  days.  The  occasion 
which  called  me  detained  me  beyond 
the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  fortnight  I  reached  my 
home.  I  had  travelled  that  day  from 
sunrise  till  late  in  the  evening,  being 
anxiouf,  if  possible,  to  redeem  a  pro- 
mise I  had  made  to  my  friend  and 
patron.  Count  Lowenstein,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  fete  in  honour  of  his  sister's 
birth-day.  The  weather  had  been 
ilnusually  hot  and  sultrvi  even  for  the 
season ;  and  although  1  felt  much  fa- 


tigued and  jaded,  I  lost  not  a  moment 
on  my  arrival  to  dress  for  the  fete, 
over  which,  calculating  on  my  late 
career,  t  deemed  my  absence  would 
throw  a  gloom  :  besides  that,  I  longed 
once  more  to  drink  of  that  Circean  cup 
of  tlattery,  for  which  my  short  absence 
from  the  city  had  given  me  new  zest ; 
and  it  was  with  a  high-beating  heart 
and  fevered  brain  I  hung  upon  my 
breast  the  many  crosses  and  decora- 
tions I  had  been  gifted  with  in  my 
hours  of  brilliant  success. 

Lights  gleamed  brightly  /rom  the  am- 
ple windows  of  the  Lowenstein  palace* 
Numerous  equipages  stood  at  the  por- 
tico. 1  followed  the  chasseur  up  the  spa- 
cious marble  steps  which  led  to  the  anti- 
chamber.  I  stopped  one  moment  be- 
fore a  large  mirror,  and,  almost 
startled  at  the  brilliancy  of  my  dress, 
which,  a  present  from  my  sovereien, 
I  now  wore  for  the  first  time :  with  a 
high-swelling  heart  and  bounding  step 
4— .for  all  fatigue  was  long  since*  for- 
gotten—I approached  the  door :  and| 
oh !  the  throb  with  which  I  heard  my 
name  now,  for  the  first  time,  announced 
with  the  title  of  "  baron,*'  which  his 
majesty  had  conferred  upon  me  the 
day  of  my  departure.  That  name, 
which  alone  had,  talisman-like,  opened 
for  me  the  doors  of  all  who  were  il- 
lustrious and  exalted  in  rank — that 
name,  which  heard,  silenced  the  hum 
of  voices  to  break  forth  the  moment 
after  in  accents  of  praise  and  welcome. 
Again  it  rung  through  the  crowded 
saloon,  and  1  stood  within  the  door. 
Formerly,  when  appearing  in  society« 
the  moment  I  made  my  entree,  I  found 
myself  the  centre  of  a  group  of  friends 
and  admirers,  all  eagerly  pressing  for- 
ward to  pay  their  homage  to  the  star 
of  fashion.  Now,  what  was  my  amaze- 
ment to  mark  no  thrill  of  pleasure,  as  of 
old,  animate  that  vast  assembly — not 
even  surprise:  group  after  group  passed 
by  me,  as  though  I  were  unknown, 
and  had  no  claim  to  their  attention. 
*Ti«  true,  I  heard  some  friendly  voices 
and  kind  inquiries  ;  but  I  could  neither 
distinguish  the  words  nor  the  speaker. 
My  brain  was  in  a  whirl  ;  for  alas ! 
long  since  had  I  learned  to  care  less 
for  the  langiia;2e  of  affection  than  the 
voice  of  the  flatterer.  I  stood  thun- 
derstruck and  amazed ;  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could,  with 
any  appearance  of  composure,  reply  to 
the   salutations  I  met  with.    Soma- 
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thing  mnst  have  occurred  in  mj  ab- 
.  sence  to  weaken  the  interest  mj  ap- 
pearance  ever  excited ;  but  what 
could  that  be?  And  the  assembly, 
too :  had  mj  own  baffled  hopes  lent 
their  gloomy  colouring  to  all  around  ? 
I  certainly  thought  it  far  less  brilliant 
than  usual — a  sad  and  depressing  in- 
fluence seemed  to  pervade  all  the 
guests,  which  they  appeared  vainly  to 
struggle  against.  Tortured  with  doubt 
andouappointtnent,  [hastened  through 
the  crowd  to  where  the  count  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  his  suite.  His 
quick  eye  instantly  perceived  me,  and, 
familiarly  kissing  his  hand,  he  continued 
to  converse  with  those  about  him.  Up 
to  this  moment  I  had  borne  all  the 
chilling  indifference  of  manner  I  met 
with,  H'om  the  secret  satisfaction  that 
told  me  in  my  heart  that  he,  my  pro- 
tector, my  friend,  would  soon  vindi- 
cate my  cisum  to  notice  and  distinction, 
and  that,  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
I  should  soon  receive  the  attention 
my  heart  thirsted  for.  But  now  that 
hope  deserted  me:  the  cold  distance 
of  his  manner  chille'd  me  to  mv  very 
heart's  core.  Not  one  word  of  kmd  in- 
quiry^no  friendly  chiding  for  pro- 
tracted absence — no  warm  welcome  for 
my  coming.  I  looked  around  on  every 
siae  for  some  clue  to  this  strange 
mystery ;  I  felt  as  if  all  eyes  were  upon 
me,  and  thought  for  a  moment  1  could 
perceive  the  sneer  of  gratified  malice 
at  my  downfall.  But  no :  I  wa^  unno- 
ticed and  unobserved ;  and  even  this 
hurt  me  still  more.  Alas!  alas!  the 
few  moments  of  heart-cutting,  hum- 
bling misery  I  then  endured,  too  dearly 
paid  for  all  the  selfish  gratification  I 
reaped  firom  being  the  idol  of  fashion. 
While  I  remained  thus,  the  count 
approached  me,  and  with  something 
like  his  usual  tone  of  familiarity, 
said — 

**  Ah !  Carl — you  here  ?  You  have 
of  course  heard  of  our  sad  disappoint- 
ment?" 

**  No,  my  lord,"  1  replied,  with  some 
bitterness  of  tone,  "  I  have  scarcely 
had  time,  for  I  have  not  been  yet  an 
hour  in  Dresden." 

Without  noticing  either  the  manner 
of  my  answer,  or  the  allusion  to  my 
absence,  the  count  continued — 

**  This  evening  we  were  to  have  had 
the  bapi^ness  to  have  amongst  os  one 
who  teems  to  be  ffifted  with  some 
magic  power  of  diAuing  delight  and 


ecstai^  on .  every  side  where  she  ap- 
pears. Those  whose  hearts  were  cold 
to  beauty  in  all  others,  have  yielded  to 
the  fascmation  of  hers ;  and  the  tool 
that  never  before  was  touched  by  me- 
lody, has  thrilled  with  transport  at  her 
heavenly  voice.  Divine  La  Mercisf 
the  paragon  of  beauty  and  the  soul  of 
song:  there,  there,  stands  her  harp,  and 
here  you  see  her  music  ;  but  she  is  ab- 
sent. Alas !  we  have  only  the  wand 
of  the  magician — the  spell  is  not 
there." 

In  an  instant  the  veil  was  lifted  firom 
my  eyes :  the  whole  truth  burst  on  me 
like  a  lightning  flash— the  course  of 
my  popularity  was  run — the  sun  of  m j 
favour  had  set  for  ever. 

The  fatigue  of  my  journey — tbe 
heat  of  the  sahm — ^the  confusion  of 
my  mind,  and  the  bitter  conflict  of 
my  feelings,  all  conspired  to  unmao 
me,  and  I  sank  upon  a  sofa.  As  I  eat 
thus  unnoticed — (for  the  tone  of  tbe 
count's  manner  had  divested  the  few 
who  were  previously  attentive,  of  all 
interest  fur  me,) — I  overheard  the 
conversation  of  those  around  me. 
But  one  name  was  mentioned^bot 
one  person  seemed  to  engross  every 
tongue  or  heart — that  was  La  Mercia. 
From  what  I  could  collect,  it  appeared 
that  she,  a  most  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting girl,  had  appeared  at  the  opera 
a  few  evenings  srace,  and  by  the 
charms  of  her  surpassing  beauty,  ae 
well  as  the  surprising  richness  and 
clearness  of  her  voice,  had  captivated 
the  whole  city,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage.  The  enthusiastic  repedtion 
of  her  praises  gradually  led  to  regrets 
for  her  absence,  and  surmises  as  to 
the  cause — while  a  young  nobleman* 
who  had  just  joined  the  circle,  said : 

**  Trust  me  La  Mercia  would  have 
come  if  $he  alone  were  consulted ; 
but  I  fear  that  iU-tempered  looking 
old  fellow,  whom  she  calls  her  *  Tnt- 
tore,*  has  had  much  to  say  to  this  re- 
fusal.** 

**  Yes,"  said  another,  ^  so  late  as 
yesterday  evening,  at  the  palace,  wboi 
she  was  surrounded  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  esfferly  press- 
ing her  to  repeat  a  song  she  haa  jost 
*<u>g ;  jost  as  she  consented,  a  lode 
Arom  the  *  Tnttore  *  shot  across  the 
room,  and  met  her  eyes— she  imme- 
diatelv  h^tated,  begged  to  be  per* 
mitted  not  to  sing,  and  immediatelj 
atterwards  witadrew. 
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''  How  strange/'  sidd  the  nobleman 
vtho  spoke  before^  ''bow  very  strange ! 
It  was  but  a  few  nights  since>  at  the 
opera,  I  witnessed  the  deference  and 
submission  with  which  she  addressed 
him,  and  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  he  met  looks  and  heard  tones 
that  would  have  made  another's  heart 
beat  beyond  his  bosom.  It  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  strange  mystery  that  unites 
two  beings  so  every  way  unlike; 
.—  one  ail  beauty  and  loveliness, 
and  the  other  the  most  sarcastic, 
treacherous-looking  wretch  ever  my 
eyes  beheld." 

Thp  deep  interest  with  which  I  lis- 
tened to  those  particulars  of  my  rival, 
—for  such  I  now  felt  her  to  be, — ^gra- 
dually yielded  to  a  sense  of  my  own 
sunken  and  degraded  condition ;  and 
envy,  the  most  baleful  and  pernicious 
passion  that  can  agitate  the  bosom, 
took  entire  possession  of  me  ;  envy  of 
one  whose  very  existence  one  hour 
before  I  was  ignorant.  I  felt  that 
she — she  had  injured  me, — robbed  me 
of  all  for  which  life  and  existence  was 
dear.  But  for  her,  and  I  should  still 
be  the  centre  of  this  gay  and  brilliant 
assembly,  by  whom  I  am  already  for- 
gotten and  neglected:  and,  with  a 
nendbh  malignity,  I  thought  how  soon 
this  new  idol  of  a  fickle  and  ungrate- 
ful people  would  fall  from  the  pinnacle 
from  which  she  had  displaced  me,  and 
suffer  in  her  own  heart  the  cruel  pangs 
I  was  then  enduring. 

I  arose  from  where  I  had  been  sit* 
ting,  my  brain  maddened  with  my 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  fled 
from  the  saloon  to  my  home.  In  an 
agony  of  grief  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  hedi  and  that  night  was  to  me  like 
years  of  sorrowing  and  affliction. 
When  morning  broke  my  first  resolve 
was,  to  leave  Dresden  for  ever ;  my 
next  to  remun,  until  by  applying 
all  my  energies  to  the  task,  I  had  ac* 
complished  something  beyond  all  my 
former  efforts ;  and  then,  spurning 
the  praise  and  flattery  mv  success 
would  inspire,  take  a  proud  farewell 
of  my  fickle  and  ungrateful  country- 
men. The  longer  I  thought  upon, 
the  more  was  I  pleased  with  this  latter 
resolution,  and  panted  with  eagerness 
for  the  moment  of  contemptuous  dis- 
dab^  in  which,  flinging  off  the  ca- 
resses of  false  friends,  f  should  carry 
to  other  lands  those  tiedents  which  my 
own  was  unworthy  to  possess*  It 
You  XX.^No.  115. 


was  but  a  few  days  before  thb,  the, 
prior  of  the  Augustine  monastery  had 
called  upon  me,  to  beg  I  would  paint 
an  altar-piece  for  their  chapel:  they 
wished  to  have  a  kneeling  figure  of 
Mary,  to  whom  the  shrine  was  de- 
dicated; but  the  subject,  being  a 
favourite  one  of  Titian's,  had  at 
that  time  deterred  me.  Its  difficulty 
was  now  its  charm ;  and  as  I  pon- 
dered over  in  my  mind  the  features  I 
wished  to  transfer  to  my  canvas,  I 
suddenly  remembered  a  painting  which 
I  had  had  for  some  years  in  my  pos- 
session, and  which,  from  the  surpas- 
sing loveliness  of  the  countenance  it 
represented,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
it)  execution,  had  long  fascinated  me* 
I  now  reverted  to  it  at  once,  and 
opening  a  secret  drawer  in  my  cabi- 
net, took  out  the  picture  and  placed  it 
before  me.  It  was  a  small  and  most 
beautifully  painted  enamel,  represent- 
ing two  figures — one  that  of  an  old 
and  stern-visaged  man,  upon  whose 
harsh  and  severe  features  there  played 
a  scowl  of  deadly  hate  and  scorn :  he 
stood,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  his 
hands  and  arms  widely  extended  be- 
fore him,  as  if  in  the  act  of  perform- 
ing some  mystic  or  sacred  rite  over 
the  lovely  being  who  knelt  at  his  feet^ 
in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  and  most 
reverential  supplication ;  this  was  a 
lovely  girl,  her  age  scarcely  eighteen 
years :  her  forehead,  fair  as  alabaster, 
was  shaded  by  two  braids  of  dark 
brown  hair,  which  hung  back  in  heavy 
locks  upon  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
Her  eyes,  of  the  deepest  blue,  were 
upraised  and  tearful,  and  the  parted 
lips  seemed  almost  to  utter  a  mur- 
mured prayer,  as  her  heaving  bosom 
told  some  inward  anguish ;  her  hands 
were  firmly  clasped,  but  the  arms  bang 
powerless  before  her,  and  the  whole 
figure  conveyed  the  most  perfect 
abandonment  to  grief  it  was  possible 
to  conceive.  Here  were  the  features, 
here  the  very  attitude  I  desired. 
Could  I  only  succeed  inimpartmgto 
my  Madonna  the  lovely  and  sorrow- 
struck  countenance  before  me,  my  tri- 
umph were  certain.  I  had  walked 
every  gallery  of  Eiurope,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  ;  I  had  visited  every 
private  collection,  where  a  good  pic- 
ture was  to  be  found,  yet  never  had  I 
beheld  the  same  magic  power  of  con- 
veying, in  one  single  scene  so  much  of 
storied  interest  as  this  small  picture 
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displayed*  The  features  of  that  beau- 
tiful girlf  tooy  had  the  semblance  of 
being  copied  from  the  life.  There 
are  certain  slight  and  indescribable 
traits  by  which  a  painter  will,  in  al- 
.  most  every  case,  distinguish  when  na- 
ture, and  when  only  fancy  have  lent 
the  subject ;  and  nere  every  thing 
tended  to  make  me  believe  it  to  be  a 
.portrait.  The  manner  in  which  I 
became  possessed  of  it,  also,  contri- 
buted to  invest  it  with  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  my  eyes.  The 
.circumstances  were  these: — When  a 
.very  young  man,  and  only  a  short 
time  settled  at  Rome,  whither  I  had 
gone  to  prosecute  my  studies  as  a 
.painter,  the  slender  state  of  my  purse 
jiad  compelled  me  to  take  up  my  resi- 
.dence  in  one  of  the  less  known  sub- 
urbs of  the  city.  In  the  same  humble 
dwelling  in  which  I  took  up  my  abode 
.there  lived  an  old  and  paralytic  man, 
whom  age  and  infirmity  had  rendered 
bed-ridden  for  years. 

At  firsts  my  occupation  being  en- 
tirely without  doors,  left  me  but  little 
opportunity  to  see  or  know  much  of 
.bim ;  but  when  winter  closed  in,  and 
.confined  me  whole  days  to  the  house, 
my  acquaintance  with  him  gradually 
increased,  and*  to  my  great  surprise, 
J  discovered  in  this  poverty-struck 
.and  decrepid  old  man>  one  who  pos- 
aesaed  the  most  intimate  and  critical 
Jcnowledge  of  art ;  every  gallery  was 
familiar  to  him — he  knew  the  history 
of  each  celebrated  picture,  and  dis- 
tinguished  originals  from  their  copies 
by  such  traits  of  discernment  as 
evinced  the  most  consummate  inti- 
macy with  the  deepest  secrets  of  co- 
louring,  and,  in  a  word,  showed  him- 
self to  be,  what  I  afterwards  learned 
h»  was,  a  most  accomplished  artist ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  threw 
Jiim  into  his  present  mean  and  wretch- 
ed condition  ever  remained  a  mystery. 
.Various  little  acta  of  kindness  and 
Attention,  which  I  had  in  my  power  td 
^stow,  seemed  to  make  a  great  im- 
pression on  him,  while  my  own  friend- 
less and  solitary  situation  drew  me 
into  closer  intimacy  with  one  who 
seemed  to  have  fewer  of  this  world's 
comforts  than  myself.  To  him,  there- 
fore, I  confided  all  the  curoumstances 
which  led  me  to  Rome — ^my  ardent 
desire  for  distinction — ^my  longing  for 
^MniDttnce  in  art :  while  oe»  by  his  ad^ 
riet  and  ecranad*  wbioh  be  mu  well 


qualified  to  afford,  directed  my  studies 
and  encouraged  my  efibrts. 

Our  acquaintance  thus  formed  ra- 
pidly ripened  into  friendship,  and  it 
was  with  pleasure  I  hurried  from  my 
gayer  and  more  volatile  companions 
to  the  poor  and  humble  abode,  where 
my  old  and  feeble  friend  awaited  we 
with  impatience. 

As  the  winter  advanced,  the  infir- 
mities of  the  old  painter  rapidly  gain- 
ed ground  ;  he  became  daily  weaker, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  calm  serenity  of 
his  mind,  which  was  his  most  remark- 
able trait,  yielded  to  fits  of  impatiencet 
in  which,  sometimes,  his  very  reason 
seemed  to  strugi^le  for  empire:  and 
at  such  times  as  these  he  would  drop 
hints,  and  give  vent  to  thouffhta  that 
were  awful  and  appalling  to  listen  to« 
It  appear e<l  to  me  that  he  regarded 
his  present  afflicted  state,  as  the 
dreadful  retribution  of  some  real  or 
imaginary  crime ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  unceasing  depression  which  seiaed 
him,  his  fears  of  death  were  incessant, 
and  great  beyond  measure.  Some- 
time^t,  the  thought  that  there  was  no 
future  state  would  shoot  across  bis 
mind,  and  a  species  of  reckless  gai«ty 
would  follow  ;  but  in  a  moment  after, 
the  strong  and  full  conviction  of  hb 
self-deception  would  visit  him, — and 
then  his  affony  was  frightful  to  wit- 
ness. In  the  sad  alternation  of  these 
states  of  hope  and  fear,  in  which  the 
former  was,  if  possible,  more  affecting 
to  witness,  weeks  rolled  on.  One 
night,  when  recovering  firom  a  ner- 
vous attack  which,  by  its  duration  and 
severity  seemed  to  threaten  more  fa- 
tally than  usual,  he  called  me  to  him* 
and  desired  me  to  bring,  from  a  con- 
cealed drawer  in  his  trunk,  a  small 
ebony  box  clasped  with  silver.  I 
did  so.  He  took  it  with  trembling 
hands,  and  placed  it  beside  him  on  the 
pillow,  while,  with  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  from  agitation,  he  whi^iered 
me: — 

**  Leave  me,  Carl — leave  me  to  my- 
self I  There  is  in  this  box  what  may 
meet  no  other  eye  than  mine.  And 
oh  I  would  to  heaven  that  its  bright 
lightnings  had  struck  and  blighted  me, 
rather  than  I  should  ever  have  looked 
upon  it.'* 

The  energy  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken  se«ned  to  weary  and 
overcome  hin,  and  he  was  barely  able 
to  say  I— 
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"  Leave  me  now,  mj  friend.  But 
stay :  ere  you  go,  promise  me — swear 
to  me,  as  you  hope — aye,  as  you  hope 
your  death-bed  may  be  not  like  mine — 
swear,  when  all  is  at  rest  within  this 
torn  and  afflicted  heart,  that  you  will, 
with  your  own  hands,  place  this  box 
within  my  coffin,  —  swear  to  place 
it  there  unopened:  better  far  you 
had  not  enjoyed  the  blessed  gift  of 
sight,  than  look  upon  what  it  con- 
tains. I  grow  weaker, — promise  me 
this." 

**  I  do,"  I  replied  hurriedly.  "  I 
promise.'* 

**  Swear  it,'*  he  said  ;  while  the 
large  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  glared 
upon  me  like  a  maniac. 

"  I  swear,"  said  T,  anxious  to  re- 
lieve the  terrific  convulsion  which  his 
eagerness  brought  on  ;  "I  swear." 
And  as  he  lay  back  slowly  upon  the 
bed,  J  left  the  room. 

When  again,  after  a  considerable 
time,  I  entered  the  chamber,  he  had 
turned  his  face  towards  the  wall — his 
head  buried  between  both  his  hands ; 
while  sobs,  which  he  appeared  strug- 
gling to  controul,  burst  from  him  at 
intervals.  The  casket  lay  locked  be- 
side him.  I  took  it  up,  and  placed  it 
within  my  portmanteau;  and,  not 
daring  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
that  sorrow,  the  cause  of  which  he 
had  not  confided  to  me,  I  stole  noise- 
lessly iVom  the  room. 

When  next  I  saw  him  he  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  better ;  but  the  feeble 
powers  of  life  had  received  a  severe 
shockf  and  his  haggard  and  broken 
look  showed  how  much  a  few  hours 
had  hastened  the  approach  of  death. 
That  evening  he  never  once  alluded 
to  the  subject  which  had  agitated 
him,  and  bade  me  "Good  night" 
earlier  than  usual,  wishing  to  relieve 
his  fatigue  by  sleep.-«I  never  saw  him 
after. 

I  had  scarcely  composed  myself  to 
sleep,  my  mind  full  of  the  events  of 
the  day,  when  an  express  arrived  from 
an  English  nobleman,  who  had  been 
my  most  influential  and  steadiest 
friend,  requiring  me  immediately  to 
set  out  for  Naples,  to  make  a  picture 
of  his  only  daughter,  ere  her  body 
was  committed  to  the  earth.  She  had 
died  of  the  malaria,  and  her  funeral 
eoald  not  be  long  delayed.  I  imme- 
diatelj  set  out*  taking,  with  me  the 


portmanteau  that  contained  the  cis- 
ket,  and  such  requisites  for  painting' 
as  I  could  hurriedly  collect.  With 
all  my  anxiety  to  return  to  my  old 
companion,  I  was  unable  to  leave 
Naples  before  the  tenth  day ;  I  then 
turned  my  face  homewards,  with  a 
heart  beating  with  anxiety,  lest  his 
death  should  have  taken  place  in  my 
absence.  The  diligence  in  which  I 
travelled  was  attacked  near  Villa 
Nuova,  by  banditti.  Several  of  the 
passengers,  being  well  armed,  made 
resistance,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  took 
place.  Severely  wounded  in  the  side 
with  a  stiletto,  I  remained  for  dead 
upon  the  ground,  and  lost  all  remem* 
brance  of  every  thing  till  the  moment 
I  discovered  myself  a  patient  in  the 
public  hospital  of  Naples. 

Several  weeks  of  fever  and  deli- 
rium had  passed  over  me,  and  I  lay 
now  weak  and  powerless.  By  degrees 
my  strength  was  restored,  and  as  I 
lay  one  day,  meditating  a  speedy  de- 
parture from  the  hospital,  the  inten- 
dant  of  the  police  came  to  inform  me 
that  several  articles  of  value,  con- 
tained in  a  portmanteau,  bearing  my 
initials,  had  been  discovered  near  the 
scene  of  the  late  encounter,  where 
they  had  probably  been  dropped  by 
the  robbers  in  their  flight,  and  that 
on  my  identifying  and  claiming  them 
aa  mme,  they  should  be  restored  to 
me.  Among  other  things  he  men- 
tioned the  ebony  casket.  I  dared  not 
ask  if  it  were  opened,  lest  my  agita- 
tion might  occasion  surprise  or  suspi* 
eion,  and  promised  to  inspect  them 
the  following  morning,  and  identify 
such  as  were  my  property. 

The  next  day  I  appeared  at  the 
bureau  of  the  police.  The  portman-* 
teau  was  produced  and  unlocked,  and 
the  very  first  thing  I  set  my  eyes  upon, 
was  the  picture.  The  case  had  been 
rudely  torn  open,  and  it  lay  there,  ex- 
posed  to  all.  My  promise — my  so* 
lemnly  pledged  oath,  came  instantly 
to  my  mind,  and  all  the  awful  denun- 
ciations the  old  man  had  spoken  of,  as 
in  store  for  him  who  should  look  upon 
that  picture.  I  was  horror-struck 
and  speechless,  and  only  remembered 
where  I  was,  as  the  commisstare,  who 
stood  behind  me  and  looked  at  i(« 
asked  if  I  was  the  painter;-*!  replied 
not 

"  The  likeness  U,  indeed,  wonder 
fbl,"  said  he. 
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I  started;  but  immediately  reco- 
vering myself*  said : — 

''  You  must  be  under  some  mistake. 
You  could  scarcely  have  seen  the  per- 
son  for  whom  this  was  intended.** 
I  said  this  because*  from  the  attentive 
consideration  I  had  given  it*  as  well 
as  the  initials  in  the  corner  of  the 
drapery*  I  perceived  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  executed  enamels 
of  Julio  Romano*  and  must*  at  least* 
have  been  nearly  two  centuries  old. 

**  Impossible  I  can  be  mistaken**' 
said  he :  "  that  is  not  only  the  Com- 
tess  D'Alvini  herself*  but  there*  and 
even  more  like*  stands  her  uncle*  ''  II 
Dottore  Albretto*'*  as  he  was  called. 
Why*  I  remember  as  well  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday*  though  I  was 
onlv  a  boy  at  the  time*  her  marriage* 
with  one  of  your  own  profession*  too. 
How  can  I  forget  his  name  I  ah*  I 
have  it — Antonio  Gioventa.  By-the- 
bye*  they  said*  too*  the  union  was  none 
of  the  happiest*  and  that  they  sepa- 
rated soon  after.  But  of  that  I  know 
nothing  myself*  for  they  never  appear- 
ed in  Naples  after  the  morning  they 
were  married," 

How  I  longed  to  make  one  or  two 
inquiries  I  but  fear  prevented  me  ; — 
fear  lest  my  own  ignorance  concerning 
the  history  of  the  picture  might  be 
discovered*  and  I  confess*  too*  some- 
thing like  dread*  for  the  evident  a^e 
of  the  picture  tallied  but  ill  with  the 
account  the  cammissaire  gave  of  the 
characters  represented  ;  and  I  longed 
for  the  moment  I  should  put  into  exe- 
cution* at  least  as  much  of  my  pro- 
mise as  was  yet  in  my  power ;  putting 
it  up*  therefore*  with  such  of  my  ef- 
fects as  I  recognised*  I  returned  to 
my  hotel. 

The  entire  evening  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  story  of  the  com* 
fhissaire.  The  artist  could  have  been 
none  other  than  my  old  friend  Nichola 
Oalertio — for  by  this  name  I  had 
known  him* — and  that  lovely  creature 
must  have  been  his  wife.  And  what 
was  her  fate  ? — and  what  could  have 
been  the  awful  mystery  that  wrapt 
their  history?  These  thoughts  dwelt 
in  my  mind*  and*  framing  ten  thou- 
sand solutions  of  the  secret*  I  at  last 
sunk  into  sleep. 

The  foUowmg  day  I  took  my  de- 
parture for  Rome.  On  my  arrival 
what  was  my  horror  to  discover*  that 
Nichol*  bad  died  the  day  after  my  de- 


narture  from  Naples*  and  that  he  had 
Deen  buried  in  the  strangers*  burial- 
ground;  but  in  what  spot*  no  one 
knew — nor  had  he  one  left  who  could 
point  out  his  grave.  Again  my  oath 
came  to  my  mind*  and  I  could  not  di- 
vest myself  of  the  thought*  that  in 
the  series  of  events  which  prevented 
its  accomplishment*  chance  had  no- 
thing to  do  ;  and  that  the  hand  of  a 
guidmg  Providence  had  worked  these 
appai'ent  accidents  for  his  own  wise 
ends. 

From  that  hour  I  guarded*  how 
closely  I  cannot  say*  this  picture  from 
all  human  eye;  but  if  I  did  so,  the 
verv  impulse  which  drove  me  to  con- 
ceal it  from  all  others*  led  me  to  look 
upon  it  myself.  Like  the  miser  who 
possesses  a  hidden  treasure*  ten  thott- 
sand  tiroes  dearer  that  it  is  known  to 
him  alone*  I  have  sat*  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  silent  contemplation  of  it  in  my 
chamber ;  I  have  studied  the  features 
one  by  one*  till  I  almost  thought  the 
figure  lived  and  breathed  before  me  ; 
and  often  have  I  left  the  crowded  and 
brilliant  salon*  to  seek*  in  the  stillness 
of  my  own  home*  the  delicious  calm 
and  dreainy  tranquillity  that  painting 
ever  mspired  me  with. 

And  so  it  had  been  my  custom* 
when  first  I  returned  to  DresdeD*  to 
sit  for  days  long*  with  that  picture 
open  before  me.  As  a  work  of  art* 
it  possessed  undoubted  excellence ;-« 
but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  its 
mysterious  history  had  invested  it 
with  an  interest  altogether  deeper  and 
more  powerful  than  the  beauty  of  the 
execution  could  alone  account  lor. 
This  habit  had  been  first  broken  in 
upon  by  the  numerous  and  varied  oc- 
cupations my  newly-arisen  popnlarttj 
brought  upon  me  ;  and*  amid  the  la- 
bours of  the  painting-room*  and  the 
fav  hours  of  fashionable  dissipatioo* 
had  been  now  some  weeks  without 
once  having  seen  it*  when  the  evtmts  I 
have  just  detailed*  and  my  detomina- 
tion  to  copy  from  it*  brought  it  sgain 
fully  to  my  mind. 

The  day  which  followed  that  long 
night  of  misenr  passed*  I  know  not 
how.  When  I  awoke  from  the  deep 
musing  my  thoughts  had  fallen  into* 
it  was  already  evening :  the  sun  had 
set*  and  a  soft  twilight  was  sleeping 
on  all  around.  I  opened  my  window, 
and  let  the  cool  breexe  of  the  evening 
blow  upon  my  heated   and  feverca 
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brain  ;  aod  as  I  sat  thus,  lost  in  re- 
verie, the  laHt  traces  of  daylight  gra- 
dually faded  away,  and  a  thin,  cres- 
Cent-like  moon  showed  ifself  over  the 
hill  of  the  Meissner.  The  city  lay  in 
deep  shadow,  and  almost  in  silence ; 
^-the  mournful  plashing  of  the  river 
being  plainly  heard  above  all  other 
sounds.  There  is  something  sad,  and 
almost  awful,  in  the  sieht  of  a  large 
and  populous  citv  bathed  in  the  silence 
and  sleep  of  night ;  its  busy  voice 
hushed,  its  streets  untrodden,  or  echo- 
ing to  the  tread  of  a  solitary  passer- 
by. To  me  this  was  now  most  wel- 
come. The  dreamy  melancholy  of 
my  mind  felt  pleasure  in  the  death- 
like stillness  about  me,  and  I  wander- 
ed forth  to  enjoy  the  free  air  and 
balmy  breeze,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  Affcer  some  time  I  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  continued  my  walk 
through  the  suburb,  intending  to  re- 
turn by  a  beautiful  garden  ^'hich  lies 
on  that  side  of  the  river.  As  1  ap- 
proached the  Elbe  I  was  struck  by  the 
lM*ight  glare  of  light  which,  proceed- 
ing from  some  building  near,  illumi- 
nated the  river  nearly  the  whole  way 
across,  displaying  upon  its  glassy  sur- 
face several  boats,  in  which  the  people 
sat,  resting  on  their  oars,  and  scarcely 
moving  in  the  gentle  tide  of  the 
stream.  I  remembered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
brilliant  glare  of  light  proceeded  from 
the  villa  of  Count  Lowenstein,  which 
stood  upon  a  small  promontory  of 
land,  about  two  miles  from  Dresden, 
this  being  the  night  of  a  private 
soiree^  to  which  only  his  nearest  and 
most  intimate  friends  were  ever  in- 
vited. Report  had  spoken  loudly  of 
the  singular  beauty  of  the  villa  itself, 
the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  the 
richness  and  taste  of  its  furniture, 
and  indeed  around  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of 
the  entertainments  held  there,  the 
difficulty  of  entree^  and  the  secrecy 
observed  by  the  initiated,  had  thrown 
an  air  of  the  roost  romantic  interest. 
To  these  soirees,  although  honoured 
by  marks  of  the  Greatest  distinction, 
and  even  admitted  to  the  closest  inti- 
macy, the  count  never  invited  me, 
and,  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  it 
had  ever  been  with  a  sense  of  pique 
I  called  to  mind  the  circumstance. 
Thither .  I  now  inadvertently  bent  my 
steps,  and  it  was  only  when  the  nar* 


rowness  of  the  path  which  lay  between 
the  hedge  of  the  garden  and  the  river 
required  my  caution  in  walking,  that 
I  remembered  I  must  have  entered 
the  grounds,  and  was  then  actually 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  villa.—. 
While  I  stood  for  a  moment,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  retreat  or  advance,  I 
was  struck  by  observing  that  the  boats 
had  gradually  and  noiselessly  ap- 
proached the  bank,  a  short  way  from 
where  I  was,  and,  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  fieures  I  could  perceive  that  they 
were  listening  most  eagerly  and  atten- 
tively. I  approached  a  few  steps,  till, 
at  the  sudden  turning  of  the  walk,  I 
found  myself  beneath  the  terrace  of  a 
splendid  saloon,  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
crowded  by  numerous  and  full-dressed 
guests.  The  rarest  plants  and  most 
beautiful  exotics  stood  in  jars  along 
the  balustrade,  diffusing  their  perfume 
around,  and  the  cheerful  hum  of 
voices  was  heard  irv  the  still  night  air, 
as  parties  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the 
balcony.  Suddenly  the  din  of  voices 
was  hushed,  those  that  were  walking 
stood  still,  as  if  spell-bound, — a  few 
scr-Gnds  of  the  most  perfect  silence 
followed, — then  two  or  three  chords  of 
a  harp,  lightly  but  tastefully  struck,— 
and  then  flowed  forth  a  burst  of  melody, 
so  full,  so  rich,  so  swelling,  in  the  re- 
citative of  Rossini,  **  Oh,  patria  I— 
oh,  dolce  ingrata  patria!" — that  it 
filled  my  heart  with  transport,  and  my 
eyes  with  tears ;  and,  to  my  wounded 
and  broken  spirit,  there  came  a  holy 
and  delicious  calm,  as  if  by  some 
magic  spell  another  had  divined  my 
inward  sorrow,  and  in  giving  it  ex- 
pression, had  given  it  rehef. 

The  recitative  over,  oh !  with  what 
triumphant  gladness  came  the  brilliant 
''Aria,"  diffusing  joy  and  happiness 
through  every  fibre  of  my  frame ; 
and,  as  one  delicious  cadence  succeed- 
ed another,  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
strong  and  stronger  against  my  side. 
My  sorrow — my  deep  depressing  sor- 
row, was  forgotten — a  very  heaven  of 
brilliant  hopes  was  opened  before  me, 
and  peace  flowed  in  upon  my  soul 
once  more.  The  singer  paused,  then 
came  a  melting  cadence,  followed  by  a 
thrilling  shake, — so  low,  so  plaintive, 
and  so  clear,  I  felt  as  if  the  last  emo- 
tion of  happiness  fled  with  it.  A  si- 
lence of  a  moment  followed,  and  then 
a  thunder  of  applause  flowed  in  on 
every  side,  and  the  words—''  Divine 
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La  Mercia !"  burst  from  every  voice 
around. 

I  stood  amazed  and  thunderstruck. 
The  quick  transition  of  mv  feelings 
had  completely  overpowered  me,  and 
1  was  only  aroused  by  hearing  a  voice 
so  near  me  as  to  startle  me.  It  was 
the  count  who  spoke ;  he  stood  di- 
rectly above  me»  leaning  against  a 
pillar  of  the  portico^  and  supported 
upon  his  arm  a  lady, — ^but,  from  her 
position,  I  could  not  catch  her  fea- 
tures. From  his  sofl»  low,  and  ear- 
nest tone  of  voice,  it  was  plain  the 
nature  of  his  suit  was  one  of  heart- 
felt interest ;  while  the  few  words  she 
spoke  in  answer,  from  their  soft  tones 
and  foreign  accent,  left  me  no  doubt 
they  came  from  La  Mercia.  I  crept 
nearer  the  balcony,  and,  concealed  be- 
hind the  balustrades,  waited  anxiously 
to  catch  a  glance  at  her  as  she  passed. 
The  light  fell  strongly  from  an  open 
window  upon  this  part  of  the  terrace, 
and  I  could  perceive,  as  she  came  for- 
ward»  that,  disengaging  herself  from 
the  count's  arm,  she  assumed  a  more 
gay  and  lively  manner.  She  was 
now  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I 
stood,  eagerly  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment she  would  turn  to  enter  the 
salon.  She  curtsied  deeply  to  some 
persons  in  the  crowd,  and  ere  I  could 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  attitude  she  assumed, 
she  turned.  Merciful  heaven  I  could  it 
be  true?  I  almost  screamed  aloud, 
and  but  for  the  hold  I  took  of  the 
balcony  should  have  fallen.  The  pic- 
ture was  La  Mercia.  The  same  calm 
^ow — the  same  melting  look^that 
beautiful  outline  of  neck  and  throat, 
and,  above  all,  that  lovely  contour  of 
head,  to  see  which  once  was  never  to 
forget.  She  was  gone;  the  guests 
disappeared  one  by  one  from  the  ter- 
race ;  the  salon  became  again  crowd- 
ed, and  the  windows  were  closed 
against  the  now  chilling  night  air ; 
and  yet  so  suddenly  all  seemed  to  hap- 
pen, I  could  scarcely  believe  but  that 
still  that  lovelv  voice  and  beauteous 
form  were  before  me;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  I  left  the  spot, 
that  to  an  excited  brain  and  fevered 
inuigination,  the  likeness  of  the  pic- 
ture to  La  Mercia  mast  have  been 
owing  in  reality,  and  with  slow  steps 
retraced  my  way  homeward. 

The  next  morning  early  I  left  Dret- 
4«ii  for  ibf  AuguttlBe  jnoiiMterjf  at 


Tetchen,  and  ardent!?  commenced  th* 
intended  altar-piece,  but  fearing  least 
the  likeness  to  La  Mercia  might  have 
been  real,  I  did  not  copy  ^om  tlte 
painting  as  I  had  resolved.  For  three 
months  I  laboured  unceasingly,  and 
whether  from  the  perfect  occupation 
of  my  time,  or  that  the  peaceful  and 
tranquil  life  of  the  holy  men  with 
whom  I  lived  had  its  influence,  I  know 
not,  but  my  mind  once  more  regained 
its  calmness  and  serenity,  and  I  felt 
almost  happy  again. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  was,  whea 
one  morning  one  of  the  fathers  enter* 
ing  my  apartment,  informed  me  that 
my  old  friend  and  patron.  Count  Low* 
enstein  was  about  to  be  married.  I 
started,  and  hurriedly  asked  to  whom* 
while  the  deep  blush  which  suffused 
my  cheek  told  too  plainly  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  answer. 

'*  I  know  not,**  said  the  monk ;  ''but 
report  speaks  of  her  as  eminently 
beautiful." 

'<  Would  you  recognise  the  name  if 
you  heard  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  heard  it  but  once,  but  think 
I  might  remember  it  again,**  said  he. 

'<  Then  it  is  La  Mercia,"  I  replied. 

"  The  same — La  Mercia  was  th« 
name :  and  they  say  a  more  splendid 
wedding  Dresden  has  never  witnessed 
than  this  will  be.** 

I  cannot  explain  why,  but  never  did 
I  feel  at  any  period  of  my  life  so  com- 
pletely overcome,  as  when  I  listened 
to  this  report.  Never  before  had  I 
confessed  to  myself  how  I  had  felt 
towards  La  Mercia — nor  even  now 
could  I  tell.  It  was  not  love.  I  bad 
never  seen  her  but  for  a  few  brief 
seconds,  and  yet  in  my  heart  she  lived 
— the  guiding-star  of  all  mv  thougbta 
and  aspirations  i  and  thougn  my  most 
sanguine  dreams  never  anticipated  mj 
calhng  her  mine,  yet  I  could  not  bear 
the  thought  that  she  was  to  belong  to 
another.  I  resolved  at  once  to  set  out 
for  Dresden,  and  if  possible  see  her 
once  before  the  wedding  would  take 
place.  I  thoujfht  it  would  be  a  balm 
to  my  feelings  should  1  look  upon  her. 
Even  she  was  lost  to  me  fur  ever ;  and 
I  longed  ardently  to  trace  with  what 
calmness  I  was  able  how  far  the  like- 
ness with  the  picture  was  real  or  ima- 
ginary. With  these  intentions  I  leA  the 
monastery  that  evening  and  returned 
to  Dresden. 

When  I  reaeheU  home  I  learatd 
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that  th«  couDt  had  been  married 
and  found  upon  my  table  a  most 
pressing  invitation  from  him  to  his 
roiree  at  the  villa  that  evening.  At 
first  I  resolved  not  to  accept  it. 
The  full  measure  of  mj  loneliness  had 
never  so  pressed  on  me  before ;  for 
although,  in  reality.  La  Mercia  was 
not,  nor  could  ever  have  been  aught 
to  roe,  yet  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  and  hap- 
piness were,  by  some  inexplicable  ties, 
wound  up  with  hers ;  and  how  that 
tie  was  to  be  broken.  I  had  begun  to 
believe  that  the  extraordinary  impres- 
sion she  had  made  upon  my  mind  had 
entirely  suggested  the  resemblance 
with  the  picture,  which  some  chance 
trait  of  likeness  might  have  contri- 
buted to,  and  I  longed  ardently  to  see 
her — ^but  then,  to  see  her  the  bride  of 
another.  These  conflicting  thoughts 
agitated  me  during  the  entire  day,  and 
]  knew  not  what  to  decide  on. 

When  evening  came  I  embarked 
upon  the  Elbe,  and  after  a  half  hour's 
rowing  reached  the  villa  of  the  count. 
Lights  gleamed  from  every  window  ; 
and  delicious  music  was  borne  on  the 
night  wind,  that  blew  gently  along  the 
river.  Numerous  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries  passed  and  re-passed  along  the 
spacious  verandah,  which  ran  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  carrying  fruit, 
wine,  and  ices  to  those  who  preferred 
the  balmy  air  and  starry  sky  without 
to  the  heat  and  glitter  of  the  crowded 
saloon  within. 

With  difficulty  I  made  my  way 
through  the  dense  mass  that  filled  the 
antechamber,  and  at  length  reached 
one  of  the  reception  rooms,  scarcely 
less  crowded.  On  every  side  I  beheld 
some  of  the  highest  persons  of  the 
city.  Groups  of  officers  in  splendid 
uniforms,  ambassadors  glittering  in 
orders  and  crosses,  distinguished  fo- 
reigners, artists,  authors,  were  all 
mingled  together  in  thick  profusion, 
enjoying  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour which  unbounded  wealth,  guided 
and  directed  by  the  most  cultivated 
taste,  eould  create.  Standing  in  mute 
admiration  of  a  beautiful  ngure  of 
Psyche,  which  seemed  fresh  from  the 
chisel  of  Canova,  I  was  roused  by  a  voice 
addressing  me,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment my  shoulder  was  gently  tapped, 
I  turned.     It  was  the  count  himself. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  he^ 
*'*enfin  apres  un  on,*  as  Racine  has  it« 
.Whm  btT«  }Ott  buried  yourself  !»<{ 


all  your  agreeability  these  ages  past?— « 
but  come,  I  shall  not  tax  your  inventioa 
for  excuses  and  apologies.  Follow  mo 
— the  countess  has  heard  me  frequently 
speak  of  you,  and  longs  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  This  way — after  me  as 
well  as  you  can." 

The  friendly  tone  of  the  count,  aa 
well  as  its  being  almost  the  first  timo 
of  my  being  addressed  by  my  new  title,' 
brought  a  deep  blush  to  my  cheeky, 
which  fortunately  was  unobserved  as 
I  followed  him  in  the  crowd.  PI9 
passed  through  this  room  to  one  still 
larger,  filled  with  parties  playing  at 
several  small  tables,  and  thence  into 
an  oval  saloon,  wliere  waltzing  wa^ 
going  on  ;  with  great  difficulty  we  got 
through  this,  and  arrived  at  a  curtain 
of  white  cloth,  fringed  at  the  botton) 
with  deep  and  massive  silver  lace ;  this 
he  drew  gently  aside,  and  we  entered 
the  boudoir.  Upon  a  small  ottoman, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  rich  Persian 
shawl,  sat  the  countess. 

"  Isadora,*'  said  the  count,  as  he 
approached, "  Isadora,  'carissima  mia^ 
this  is  my  friend,  Carl  Stelling." 

She  lifted  her  head  from  the  pic* 
ture  she  was  showing  to  a  lady  be« 
side  her,  and  as  her  eye  beamed  fully 
upon  me  and  her  lips  parted  to  address 
me,  I  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

**  It  is,  it  is,"  I  muttered,  as  the 
last  ray  of  consciousness  was  leaving 
my  whirling  brain. 

When  I  recovered  the  count  waa 
standing  over  me  bathing  my  temples, 
I  looked  wildly  around.  I  saw  we 
were  still  in  the  boudoir,  although  all 
but  one  or  two  had  departed,  and  from 
the  window,  now  opened,  there  camq 
a  cool  and  refreshing  breeze.  I  looked 
anxiously  around  for  the  countess. 
She  stood  at  a  table,  her  cheek  deadly 
pale,  and  I  thought  her  appearance 
evinced  great  agitation.  I  heard  her^ 
in  a  low  whisper,  ask—. 

«'  What  can  this  mean  ?"  , 

I  immediately  recovered  myself  suf« 
ficiently  to  say,  that,  overcome  by  the 
hent  of  the  saloon,  in  my  then  weak 
state,  that  I  felt  completely  overpowers 
ed.  But  I  saw  my  explanation  seemed 
incomplete,  and  that  some  words  must 
have  fallen  from  me  which  I  did  not 
remember.  The  count,  at  the  same 
instant  putting  his  lips  to  my  ear, 
said, 

<«  Carl,  this  must  be  explained  a| 
another  and  moro  fitting  moment,"     . 
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This  increased  my  agitation^  for  I 
now  perceived  that  my  merely  being 
taken  suddenly  ill  could  never  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  feeling  as  all 
around  seemed  to  labour  under.  Be- 
fore then  I  could  at  all  determine  how 
to  act,  the  countess  approached  me» 
and  in  her  softest  and  kindest  manner^ 
asked  if  I  were  better. 

In  a  moment  all  my  agitations  were 
fjrgotten ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  of 
the  party  seemed  to  participate,  as  if 
by  magic,  in  the  balmy  influence  her 
few  words  shed  around.  Conversa- 
tion soon  resumed  its  course.  For 
some  time  the  count's  manner  was 
constrained  and  uncertain,  but  that 
soon  wore  away,  as  the  joyous  tone 
and  sparkling  gaiety  of  his  lovely  bride 
seemed  to  have  their  effect  upon  every 
one  about  her,  and  even  I— <torn  as  ( 
"was  by  feelings  I  could  neither  trace 
nor  divine— felt,  under  the  mystic  spell 
that  so  much  beauty  and  grace  diffused 
on  every  side.  With  a  wonderful 
tact  she  alluded  at  once  to  such  sub- 
jects that  compelled  me,  as  an  artist, 
to  speak — ana  speak  M-armlv ;  and 
seemingly  catching  the  enthusia<?m 
from  me,  that  she  herself  had  created, 
she  spoke  of  Venice— its  thousand 
recollections — its  treasures  of  art — its 
rich  historical  associations — its  ancient 
glory ;  and  then  taking  up  her  guitar, 
played  with  such  tenderness  and  feel- 
ing one  of  the  well-known  gondolier 
camonette,  as  made  the  very  tears 
stand  in  my  eyes. 

The  victory  was  complete.  I  forgot 
the  past — I  knew  no  longer  where  I 
was.  A  bright  Elysium  of  bliss  had 
opened  before  me ;  and  even  now, 
aner  years  of  such  misery  as  few  have 
known,  I  could  say  that  one  hour  of 
such  intoxicating  happiness  would  be, 
almost,  cheaply  bought  by  even  such 
affliction. 

I  started  from  my  trance  of  pleasure 
on  observing  that  the  guests  were 
taking  leave.  I  at  once  arose,  and  as 
she  extended  her  hand  to  me  1  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  my  face  and  forehead* 
I  barely  dared  to  touch  it  with  my  lips, 
and  retired.  I  hurried  from  the  villa, 
and  springing  into  my  boat,  was  soon 
landed  at  the  bridge  of  Dresden. 

From  that  time,  my  visits  at  the 
tilla  were  frequent ;  seldom  a  week 
elapsed  without  my  receiving  one  or 
two  invitations  from  the  count;  and 
at  last  to  such  an  extent  did  mj  inti* 


macy  proceed,  and  %(i  snperior  in  at- 
traction was  the  society  there,  that  for 
it  I  deserted  all  other,  and  only  felt 
happy  when  with  my  kind  patrons. 
During  this,  by  far  the  most  delight- 
ful period  of  my  life,  I  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  unhappiness.  Some- 
times the  likeness  of  the  countess  to 
the  picture  would  appear  to  me  so 
striking,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  One 
day  particularly,  when  some  sudden 
intelligence  was*  brought  to  her  that 
caused  momentary  alarm  for  the 
count's  safety,  her  pale  cheek  and 
quivering  lip  brought  the  portrait  so 
perfectly  before  me,  that  I  was  unable 
to  speak  or  offer  her  advice  when  she 
asked  my  opinion  ;  and  then  vagne  and 
horrid  doubts,  and  a  dread  of  some  on- 
known  and  unforeseen  calamity  wooM 
flash  upon  my  mind ;  and  those  who 
have  experienced  how  deeply  they  can 
be  impressed  by  a  presentiment  of  evil, 
can  tell  how  little  it  is  in  their  powfv 
to  rally  their  spirits  against  terrors 
which  take  every  or  any  shape.  And 
while  1  reasoned  with  myself  against 
what  might  be  mere  groundless  fear, 
yet  I  never  could  look  upon  the  pic- 
ture and  call  to  mind  the  death-Md 
sorrow  of  the  old  artist,  without  feel- 
ing that  some  dreadful  fate  was  con- 
nected with  its  history,  in  whidi,  m  its 
mere  possessor,  I  might  be  involved* 
Sometimes  to  such  a  degree  did  this 
anxiety  prevail  upon  me,  that  I  had 
fully  determined  to  show  it  to  the 
countess,  and  either  endeavour  to  trace 
its  history  from  her,  or  at  once  rid  my- 
self of  all  apprehension  conoemiiw  it. 
If  she  discUimed  all  knowledge  of  it ; 
but  then,  if  she  really  were  connected 
with  its  story — if,  as  it  was  possible,  a 
mother's  fate,  for  the  resemblaaee 
could  warrant  sach  a  relationship, 
were  wound  up  with  the  story — what 
right  had  I,  or  how  could  I  answer  to 
myself,  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  my 
own  doubts,  to  renew  the  sorrows, 
and,  perhaps,  even  be  the  means  of 
publishing  to  the  world  the  sad  detail 
of  forgotten  crime  or  misfortune. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  picture  was 
not,  as  I  supposed,  an  antique;  it  mi^t 
be  an  admirable  copy :  but  this  idea 
was  relinquished  at  oiice>— the  more  I 
examined  the  more  fblly  did  it  corro- 
borate my  opinion  of  its  beinff  the 
work  of  a  master.  Sach  thoughts  as 
these,  and  they  grew  upon  me  daily 
more  and  tQore»  embittered  the  hsp* 
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piefit  moments  of  mj  intercourse  with 
roj  friends ;  and  often,  when  the  merry 
laugh  and  the  joyous  glee  which  per- 
vaded our  parties  at  the  villa  was  at 
the  highest,  I  thought  of  that  picture, 
and  mj  heart  sank  at  the  recollection, 
and  I  would  hasten  to  my  home  to 
conceal  from  every  eve  the  terror  and 
anguish  these  thoughts  ever  inspired 
me  with. 

One  evening  when  dressing  for  the 
'  count's  villa  I  received  a  JnUett  writ- 
ten in  pencil  and  evidently  in  haste  ;  it 
came  from  himself  and  informed  me 
that  the  countess,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing made  a  short  excursion  upon  the 
river,  had  returned  home  so  ill  that 
the  entertainment  was  deferred.  I 
was,  however,  requested  to  call  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  to  take  some  sketches 
of  Pirna  irom  the  villa,  which  I  had 
long  since  promised  to  make  for  them. 
So  completely  had  I  withdrawn  myself 
from  all  other  society  during  my  great 
intimacY  with  Count  Lowenstein,  that 
I  now  felt  the  Mllet  I  received  left  me 
unable  to  say  where  or  how  I  should 
pass  my  evening. 

In  this  uncertainty  I  wandered  forth, 
and  without  thinking  whither  my  steps 
led  me,  it  was  only  on  hearing  the  boat- 
men ask  if  I  were  ready,  that  I  per- 
ceived I  had  strolled  to  the  steps  be- 
side the  bridge,  where  I  usually  took 
my  departure  for  the  villa.  Lost  in 
reverie  and  led  captive  by  habit,  I  had 
walked  to  this  spot  unconsciously  to 
myself. 

I  was  about  to  dismiss  the  boatmen 
for  the  night,  when  a  whim  seized  me 
to  drop  on  board  and  visit  those  small 
and  wooded  islands  that  lie  about  a 
leaffue  up  the  river.  It  was  a  calm 
and  beautiful  night ;  and  in  the  wild 
and  untrodden  solitude  of  these  ro- 
mantic islands  I  remained  till  near 
midnight. 

As  we  passed  the  g^unds  of  the 
count,  I  ordered  the  boatmen  to  land 
me  at  a  spot  remote  from  the  house, 
whence  I  could  proceed  on  foot,  wish- 
ing to  make  some  inquiry  for  the 
countess  before  I  returned  home. 
They  accordingly  put  me  on  shore  at 
a  small  flight  of  steps  which  descended 
to  the  water's  edge,  from  a  terraced 
path  that  ran  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  park,  and  was  concealed 
in  its  enture  length  by  tall  hedges  of 
beechj   completdy    overgrown    with 


flowering  creeping  shrubs.  And  so  im- 
penetrable, that  even  in  noon-day,  it 
was  impossible  for  those  without  to 
see  persons  walking  within,  while  the 
closely- shaven  sod  effectually  prevent- 
footsteps  being  heard.  The  moon  was 
up,  and  nearly  at  the  full,  and  all  be- 
neath me  in  the  richly-ornamented 
flower-garden  was  bathed  in  a  sea  of 
mellow  light.  The  marble  statues  that 
adorned  the  walks  threw  their  length- 
ened shadows  at  their  bases,  while  their 
own  whiteness  seemed  purer  and  fairer 
than  ever.  The  villa  itself,  half  ob- 
scured bv  trees,  seemed,  in  its  tranquil 
beauty,  the  very  emblem  of  peace ;  and 
as  the  pillars  of  the  portico  threw  a 
deeper  shadow,  gave  a  broadness  to  the 
effect  which  struck  me  as  wonderfully 
beautiful.  I  gazed  around  me  with 
momentarily  increasing  admiration. 
The  gentle  murmuring  of  the  leaves 
agitated  by  the  breeze,  and  the  plash  of 
the  river,  made  the  silence  around  me 
even  more  striking.  I  stood  lost  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  delicious  repose  of  the 
whole  scene,  when  a  slight  noise  upon 
the  gravel  walk  attracted  my  atten- 
tion; I  listened,  and  now  distinctly 
heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  also 
the  voices  of  persons  whispering  in  a 
low  and  much  suppressed  tone.  They 
came  nearer,  and  were  now  only  con- 
cealed from  my  view  by  the  tall  hedge, 
beneath  which  they  walked ;  and  soon 
the  shadow  of  two  figures  were  cast 
along  the  broad  walk  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  For  a  moment  they  stopped 
speaking,  and  then  I  heard  a  laugh,  in 
a  low  and  under  tone — but  such  a 
laueh.  My  very  blood  ran  chilled 
back  upon  my  heart  as  I  heard  it. 
Oh,  if  the  flend  himself  had  g^ven  that 
dreadful  and  heart- appalling  laugh, 
it  could  not  be  more  awful.  It 
scarcely  died  away  in  the  faint  echo, 
ere  I  heard  the  sobs,  deep  and  low,  of 
another  and  far  different  voice.  At 
this  instant  the  figures  emerged  from 
the  darkness  and  stood  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  They  stood  beside  an  old 
and  broken  pillar,  which  had  once  sup- 
ported  a  sun-dial,  and  around  whose 
shaft  the  dusteringivy  had  wound  itself. 
Thev  were  entirely  concealed  by  large 
cloaxs  which  enveloped  their  entire 
figures,  but  still  I  couJd  perceive  that 
one  was  much  larger  and  more  robust 
than  the  other.  This  latter  taking  a 
small  lamp,  which  was  concealed  be« 
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Death  the  folds  of  his  cloak»  placed  it 
upon  the  pillar,  while  at  the  same  in* 
stant,  the  Other  figure,  throwing  off  the 
cloak,  knelt  at  his  feet.  Oh,  that  reason 
had  left  me  or  that  life  itself  had  parted 
from  me  ere  I  should  look  upon  that 
scene*  She — she  who  knelt  and  held 
her  suppliant  hands  was  La  Mercia ; 
and  he — who  now  divested  of  his  man- 
tle, stood  over  her — was  the  dark  and 
awfuUl(»oking  man  of  the  picture. 
There  thej  stood.  The  dresses  of 
both  were  copied  to  the  life;  their 
looks — ohy  heaven  I  their  very  looks 
were  pictured  as  they  stood.  She 
spoke:  and  as  she  did  so,  her  arms 
fell  powerless  before  her .  he  scowled 
the  same  horrid  scowl  of  hate  and 
scorn. — My  brain  was  turning;  I 
tried  to  scream  out,  my  voice  failed 
me — I  was  mute  and  powerless ;  my 
knees  rocked  and  smote  each  other ; 
convulsive  tremor  shook  me  to  the 
centre,  and  with  a  groan  of  agony  I 
sank  fainting  to  the  earth. 

The  day  was  breaking  ere  I  came  to 
myself;  I  arose,  all  was  quiet  around 
me.  I  walked  to  the  boat — the  boat- 
men were  sleeping ;  I  awoke  them, 
and  we  returned  to  Dresden.  I  threw 
myself  upon  my  bed — my  brain  seemed 
stupified  and  exhausted — I  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  and  woke  not  till  late 
the  following  evening.  A  messenger 
had  brought  a  note  n*om  the  count— 
«  The  countess  is  worse."  The  note 
detailed  briefly  that  she  had  passed 
a  feverish  and  disturbed  night,  and 
that  the  medical  attendants  had  never 
lef^  the  villa.  Was  it  then  but  a 
dream — my  dreadful  vision  of  the  past 
night?  and  had  my  mind,  sorrow- 
ing for  the  affliction  of  my  best  friend* 
conjured  up  the  awful  scenes  I  believed 
to  nave  witnessed  ?  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  biUet  I  received  told 
most  distinctly  that  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  severely,  dangerouslv  ill ; 
and  of  course  watched  with  all  the 
eare  and  attention  the  most  sedulous 
anxiety  eould  confer.  I  opened  the 
picture,  and  then  conviction  flashed 
with  lightning's  rapidity  upon  me,  that 
it  was  not  delusion — that  no  dream 
had  brought  these  images  before  mv 
mind.  **  Ah,*'  I  cried,  **  my  friend, 
my  patron,  how  have  1  betrayed  tbte  ? 
Why  did  I  not  earlier  oommonieat* 
the  dreadful  story  of  the  picture,  and 
th«s  ftiard  you  afthitt  the  laacbinat 


tions  which  the  fiend  himself  sur- 
rounded you  by.  But  then  what  had 
I  to  tell — how  embody  the  vague  and 
shadowy  doubts  that  took,  even  in 
my  own  mind,  no  palpable  shape  or 
form  r 

That  entire  day  was  passed  in  alter* 
nate  resolution  and  abandonment ;  now 
determined  to  hasten  to  the  villa,  and 
disclose  to  the  count  every  circum- 
stance I  had  seen,  and  then,  thinking 
how  little  such  mere  suspicion  would 
gain  credence ;  and  how  unfit  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  obtrude  upon  his  break- 
ing and  distracted  heart,  the  horrid 
dread  that  haunted  mine.  Towards 
evening,  a  messenger  arrived,  breath- 
less with  haste.  He  brought  no  note, 
but  merely  bade  me  hasten  to  the 
villa,  as  the  count  wished  to  see  me 
with  all  possible  dispatch.  I  mounted 
the  servant's  horse,  and  in  a  few  mi* 
nutes  reached  the  place.  Servants 
were  running  hither  and  thither  dis- 
tractedly. I  asked,  eagerly,  how  was 
the  countess  ?  No  one  could  tell,  but 
all  seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  recovery.  I  entered  the  large 
and  spacious  hall,  and  threw  mysolf 
upon  a  sofa ;  and  as  I  looked  around 
upon  the  splendid  hangings,  the  gilded 
cornices,  and  marbled  pillars,  and 
thought  upon  that  sorrow  such  splem 
dour  surrounded,  my  heart  sickened. 
A  shadow  fell  upon  the  brightly-po- 
lished floor.  I  looked  up — a  %ure 
stood  at  the  window  of  the  ball,  and 
stared  me  steadily  in  the  face.  The 
eyes  glared  wildly,  and  the  dark  ma- 
lignant features  were  lit  up  with  a 
scornful  scowl  of  more  than  humaa 
hate  and  trimnph.  It  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Evil  One  exulting  over 
a  fallen  and  lost  spirit.  A  loud  shriek 
rent  the  air  behind  me ;  I  dared  not  torn 
my  eyes  from  the  horrid  sight  before 
me.  **  Oh  heavens !  it  is  true->be  ist 
he  is  the  Tuttore,"  I  cried,  as  the  fea- 
tures, convulsed  for  an  instant  with 
fiendish  triumph,  resumed  their  cold 
and  even  more  appalling  aspect.  A 
threatening  gesture  from  nis  hand 
arrested  me,  as  1  was  about  to  call 
aloud.  My  voice  came  not,  though 
my  lips  moved.  I  eould  not  rise  from 
the  seat — a  dreadful  scream  rang 
through  the  building '-^another,  and 
another  followed — the  figure  wu  gone* 
At  the  same  moment  the  count  rushed 
lbrward«»Jib  drew  disordcrtdb  ^  hiH 
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falling  loosely  upon  his  shoulders- 
madness,  wild  insanity  in  his  look.  He 
tamed  and  saw  me  ;  and  bursting  into 
a  torrent  of  hysterical  laughter,  cried 
out — 

"  Ha,  ha,  Carl  1 — welcome  to  our 
abode  of  pleasure ;  here  is  all  gaiety 
and  happmess.  What  sorrow  ever 
crosses  this  threshold?"  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  revulsion,  he  stared  me 
fixedly,  and  said  in  a  low  sepulchral 
Voice — "  She  is  dead — dead  I  but  the 
time  is  passing — a  few  minutes  more, 
and  Hwill  he  too  late ;  this  Carl  will 
explain  all.  Take  this,  and  this — these 
papers  most  be  your  care — promise  me 
to  observe  them  to  the  letter ;  they  were 
her — her  last  wishes,  and  ^ou  knew 
her.  Oh,  is  this  a  dream?  it  is  too — 
too  horrible  to  be  real.  Ah  I"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  pause ;  '^  I  am  ready  V 
and  springing  from  me  wildly,  rushed 
through  ihe  door  towards  the  inner 
apartments, 

I  started  up  and  followed  him — I 
knew  not  which  way  he  took  in  the 
corridor  ;  and  as  I  stood  uncertain,  a 
loud  report  of  fire-arms  crashed  on  my 
ear.  I  flew  to  the  sick  chamber — ser- 
vants stood  gasping  and  trembling 
without.  I  tore  open  the  door  ;  there 
lay  the  count  upon  the  floor,  his  head 
rent  asunder  by  the  bullets  froni  the 
pistol  his  hand  still  grasped.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  bed,  and  fell 
half  upon  a  chair.  In  the  bed  lay  the 
still  warm  corpse  of  the  countess, 
beautiful  as  in  life.  I  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  ;  my  seared  and  stony 
heart  turned  to  iqpathy  by  the  horrors 
I  had  witnessed,  gave  no  relief  to  its 
feeling  in  tears ;  and  I  spoke  not  as  I 
slowly  left  the  room. 

For  two  days  I  spoke  not  to  any 
one.  A  dreamy  unconsciousness  seemed 
to  wrap  my  faculties,  and  I  felt  not  the 
time  passing.  On  the  third  day»  I 
rallied  sufficiently  to  open  the  papers 
the  count  had  entrusted  to  me.  One 
contained  an  affectionate  farewell  to 
myself,  from  the  count,  with  a  dying 
bequest ;  the  other  was  in  a  lady's 
hand — it  bore  the  countess's  signature ; 
and  here  I  discovered  with  surprise 
and  horror,  that  to  the  performance  of 
the  rash  act,  by  which  the  count  had 
terminated  his  existence,  he  was  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath.  I  read,  and  re- 
read, to  assure  myself  of  the  fact.  It 
was  true.    Such  was  the  terrible  pro- 


mise she  extorted  from  the  irretched 
lover,  under  the  delusive  hope  of  their 
meeting  in  another  and  happier  life. 
Then  followed  the  directions  for  the 
funeral,  which  were  minute  to  a  de- 

free.  The  bodies  of  both,  when  cof- 
ned,  were  to  be  placed  in  a  small 
temple  in  the  garden,  near  the  river  ; 
the  key  of  which  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  lived  in  an  ob« 
scure  part  of  the  city.  By  him  were 
the  coffins  to  be  closed,  wnich  it  was 
strictly  enjoined  should  be  done  by  him 
alone  and  unaccompanied,  the  night 
before  the  burial. 

All  was  done,  as  the  wish  of  the  de« 
ceased  enjoined;  and  the  key  de« 
spatched  by  a  trusty  servant  of  my 
own,  to  the  friar,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  expectation  of  it,  and  knew  its  im- 
port. 

I  sat  in  the  lonely  and  desolate  room, 
which  had  formerly  been  mine  in  the 
villa  of  the  count ;  that  long  and  dreary 
night  the  wind  poiured  its  mournful 
wailing  through  the  pine  trees  in  dirge* 
ful  memory  of  him  who  was  no  more. 
From  the  window  of  the  temple  a 
bright  light  gleamed  till  near  mornings 
when  it  gradually  faded  away.  Thither 
I  repaired  at  day-break,  with  the 
household.  All  was  still — the  door 
lay  open — the  cofiins  were  closed  and 
screwed  down.  The  friar  was  gone  ; 
we  afterwards  found  that  he  had  not 
returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  city, 
nor  was  he  ever  after  seen  in  Dresden. 
The  bodies  were  committed  to  the 
earth,  and  I  returned  to  my  home 
alone  in  the  world. 

It  was  several  years  after  this— 
the  awful  death  of  my  earliest,  best 
friend — that  I  arrived  in  Paris  to 
exhibit,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, a  historical  picture,  upon  which 
I  had  laboured  for  years.  I  must  be 
brief.  My  picture  was  exhibited,  and 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  sur- 
passed by  its  success ;  and  in  a  few 
short  days  the  whole  scene  of  my  early 
triumph  was  re-enacted.  Praise  and 
flattery  poured  in  upon  me  ;  and  as  in 
Dresden  before,  so  now  in  Pans  1  be- 
came the  fashion  and  the  rage.  But 
how  changed  was  1 1  No  longer  ex- 
ulting in  my  success,  and  buoyant  with 
hopes,  I  received  all  the  adulation  I 
met  with,  with  cold  indifference  and 
apathy. 

Among  the  many  attentions  whicb 
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my  popularity  had  conferred  upon  nie» 
was  on  invitation  to  the  Hotel  de  Ro- 
han. The  duke,  a  most  distinguished 
connoisseur  in  painting,  having  seen 
and  applauded  my  picture*  waited 
on  me.  Thus  hound  in  duty,  I 
went ;  and  fatigued  hy  the  round  of 
soulless  gaiety,  in  what  1  could  no 
longer  feel  happy,  or  even  forgetful,  I 
was  retiring  early,  when  the  duke  met 
met  me  and  said — 

**  Ah,  monsieur,  I  have  heen  looking 
for  you.  The  Comtesse  de  Julliart 
has  desired  me  to  present  you  to  her ; 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  the 
most  heautiful  woman  in  Paris,  I  need 
not  say  how  much  you  must  prize  the 
honour  among  all  tne  distinctions  your 
talents  have  earned  ;  come  this  way.*' 

I  followed  mechanically — my  heart 
took  no  interest  in  the  scene — and  I 
only  longed  to  be  once  more  alone  and 
unobserved.  As  I  walked  after  the 
duke,  he  gave  me  a  short  account  of 
the  beautiful  countess,  whom  he  men- 
tioned as  the  last  descendant  of  an  old 
and  honoured  family,  supposed  to  have 
been  long  since  extinct,  when  she,  a 
few  months  before,  appeared  in  Paris, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  title.  As  she 
possessed  unbounded  wealth,  and  had 
no  great  favours  to  ask  any  where,  the 


court  were  charmed  with  her  beauty, 
and  readily  admitted  her  claims,  which 
some  were  ill-natured  enough  to  say, 
were  perhaps  merely  assumed  without 
foundation. 

I  took  little  interest  in  the  story. 
My  thoughts  were  far  awav,  as  they 
ever  were  for  many  years,  from  every 
thing  of  the  present ;  and  'twas  only 
as  1  heard  the  duke  announce  my  nime 
among  a  group  who  stood  near  a  sofiiy 
that  f  remembered  why  I  was  there. 

The  countess  sat  with  her  back  to 
us,  but  rose  immediately  on  hearing 
my  name.  I  bowed  deeply  as  she 
stood  up ;  and  recovering  mvself  from 
my  obeisance,  looked  up.  Oh!  merci* 
ful  heaven,  with  what  horror  I  looked. 
— It  was  no  other  than  La  Mercia. 
With  one  loud  cry  of  « 'tis  she,  'til 
she,"  I  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

Weeks  of  wild  raving  and  deKriam 
followed.  I  left  Paris — 1  returned  to 
Dresden.  There  all  reminded  me  of 
the  past.  I  fled  from  mv  home ;  and 
now,  after  years  of  wandering  in  solV* 
tary  and  distant  lands,  I  feel  deep  in 
my  heart  the  heavy  curse  that  has  fol- 
lowed upon  my  broken  oath,  and  whidi 
has  made  me  an  outcast  and  a  broken* 
hearted  wanderer  in  the  world  for 
ever. 
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COKCLUDIXG  AtnCLI. 


Lord  Wellington  had  now  achieved 
a  European  reputation.  In  England, 
in  France,  in  Spain,  throughout  the 
Continent,  his  recent  victory  nad  mark- 
ed him  as  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  of  war.  The  ministry,  by 
whom  from  the  first  he  had  been 
timidly,  and  with  misgivings,  sustain- 
ed, now  felt  in  his  name  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  were  themselves  in  no 
small  degree  borne  up  in  public  con- 
fidence, and  confirmed  m  the  resolution 
to  persevere  boldly  in  the  course  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  arms ;  and  the 
Spanish  authorities,  whose  perverse 
conduct  had  been  hitherto  so  much  to 
be  deplored,  began  to  see  that  in  him 
alone  was  centered  any  rational  hope  of 
the  deliverance  of  Spain,  and  his  influ- 
ence with  them  began  at  length  to  prc« 
vail  over  the  faction  and  the  jealousy  by 
which  it  had  so  long  been  obstructed. 

At  home,  some  changes  bad  taken 
place  in  the  cabinet,  occasioned  by  dif- 
ferences amongst  its  members,  which 
might,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare,  ilr.  Canning,  a  bril- 
liant rhetorician,  entertained»  and  ex- 
pressed to  his  confidential  friends,  a 
conviction  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
incompetent  to  the  due  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  secretary-at-war  and  of 
the  colonies  ;  and  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  continuance  in  the  ministry  that 
that  accomplished  statesman  should  be 
removed.  This  his  determination  was, 
without  any  desire  of  his,  and^  we  are 
told,  against  his  remonstrance,  con- 
cealed from  Lord  Castlereagh  until 
after  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  which  had  filled  the 
public  with  indignation.  Then  it  was 
that  the  arrangements  first  came  to 
light  by  which  the  war  minister  was 
to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  of  office ; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  unnatural  that. 


coming  upon  him,  as  the  whole  trans-i^ 
action  did,  with  a  very  disagreeable 
surprise,  his  resentment  should  have 
been  very  great,  and  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  his  adversary 
was  actuated  purely  by  public  consider 
rations.  The  result  was  the  retire* 
ment  of  both  ministers  from  the  cabi« 
net,  after  an  appeal  to  the  falsely  so* 
called  code  of  honour. 

Of  Mr.  Canning,  the  historian  will 
write  that  he  was  a  showy  actor  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life,  very  capable 
of  being  useful  in  the  forwarding  of 
great  desi^s  when  acting  in  strict 
subordination  to  a  master  mind,  but 
without  the  depth,  the  capacity,  or  the 
temper  by  which  he  might  be  qualified 
for  independent  rule  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  a  mighty  and  compli- 
cated concern  as  the  British  empire* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  although  not  a  first- 
rate  minister,  was  as  superior  to  his 
rival  in  statesmanship,  as  his  rival  was 
to  him  in  pointed  and  brilliant  decla- 
mation. The  one  was  as  solid  as  the 
other  was  specious,  and  was  possessed^ 
moreover,  of  a  blandness  of  courtesy, 
which,  when  joined  to  his  well-known 
determined  courage,  won  for  him  con- 
sideration and  respect,  even  from  those 
by  whom,  for  his  principles,  he  could 
be  but  little  regarded.  During  his 
tenure  of  office.  Lord  Wellington  re- 
ceived from  him  the  most  cordial  and 
encouraging  support,  and  could  not 
but  regard  the  intrigue  by  which  he 
was  displaced,  as  one  whicn  might,  by 
possibility,  have  a  disastrous  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  same  straightforward  and 
soldier-like  demeanour  which  secured 
the  attachment  of  Lord  Castlereaffh* 
won,  also,  for  our  great  commander 
the  confidence  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  war  and  co« 
lonial  office,  and  entered  with  a  praise* 
worthy  alacrity  into  the  views  and 
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projects  of  the  British  genera],  at  a  time 
when  he  was  surrounded  hy  difficulties, 
and  when  the  slightest  coldness  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  would  have  disabled 
him  from  anj  longer  continuing  the 
contest. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  mortifying  thing 
to  the  people  of  England  to  see  so 
splendid  an  armament  as  that  which 
was  sent  out  to  Walcheren,  so  much 
worse  than  thrown  away ;   and  the 
thought  was  but  too  natural,  that  if 
the  troops  composing  it  had  been  sent 
to  Spain,  with  such  an  accession  to  his 
force.  Lord  Wellington  would  have 
been  enabled  to  perform  far  more  sig- 
nal service  than  he  had  as  yet  achieved, 
and  possibly  to  chase  from  the  Penin- 
•ub  the  invaders.     This,  indeed,  was 
the  topic,  by  specious  declamation  upon 
which  the  late  war-secretary  was  chiefly 
galled ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  have 
been  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feel- 
ings  to  find  that  the  man  best  able  to 
Judge  in  such  a  matter  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion,  that,  had  the  force 
which  was  sent  to  Holland  been  des- 
tined to  Spain,  its  arrival  could,  in 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  country, 
have  been  attended  with  any  advan- 
taffe.   The  following  is  an  extract  fV'om 
a  despatch  addressed  to  Lord  Castle- 
reaglC  and  bearing  date  the  25th  of 
August,  1809:.- 

«*  Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ect,  it  mav  be  satisfactory  to  yon  to 

now  that  I  do  not  think  matters  would 
have  been  much  better,  if  you  had  sent 
your  large  expedition  to  Spain,  instead 
of  to  the  Scheldt.  You  could  not  have 
equipped  it  in  Galicia  or  any  where  in 
the  north  of  Spain. 

*'  If  we  had  had  sixty  thousand  men 
instead  of  twenty  thoosand,  m  allpro^ 
babilihf  are  ihoula  not  kav€  got  to  Tala- 
vera  to  fight  the  battled/or  want  i^meane 
and  provisions^  But  u  we  had  got  to 
Talavera,  we  could  not  have  gone  far- 
ther, and  the  armies  would  probably 
have  separated  for  want  of  means  of 
subsistence — ^probably  without  a  battle, 
but  certainly  afterwards. 

**  Betides,  you  will  observe  that  your 
forty  thousano  men,  supposing  them  to  be 
equipped,  and  means  to  exbt  of  feeding 
them,  would  not  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  numbers,  of  eomposition,  and 
of  efficiency  in  the  Spanish  armies ;  and 
that  supposing  they  had  been  able  to 
remove  the  French  firom  Madrid,  they 
eeuld  not  have  removed  them  from  the 
Peninsula,  even  in  the  asistiog  state  of 
the  French  force." 
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How  curious  to  consider,  that  when 
all  the  world  were  lamenting  the  mis- 
application of  our  resources  in  «^yt 
ill-timed  and  badly-handled  expeditioD, 
and  regreUing  that  it  was  not  sent  to 
Spain,  Wellington  should  have  felt 
that  subh  an  increase  of  his  force  would 
be  a  diminution  of  his  power,  and 
that  his  movements  would  only  be 
hampered  and  his  energies  paralysod 
by  what,  to  the  ignorant  or  the  unre- 
flecting, would  seem  the  certain  means 
of  victory !  Such  are  human  affairs  I  so 
blindly  do  we  guess  even  respecting  the 
things  that  are  before  us  I  But  how 
does  it  bring  home  to  us  the  difficulties 
and  the  embarrassments  which  he  had 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  so  triumphantly 
overcome,  to  know,  from  his  own  ex- 
press acknowledgment,  that  they  would 
only  be  multiplied  and  aggravated  by 
the  very  means  which,  humanly  speak- 
ing, would  seem  best  calculated  to  re- 
move them  I 

That  the  instrument  with  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  to  work,  and  by 
which  he  had  achieved  the  great  suc- 
cesses which  had  already  attended  his 
arms,  was  one  that  would  be  wholly 
unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  almost 
any  other  man,  the  following  state- 
ment, from  a  despatch,  bearing  date 
January  24th,  1810,  makes  abundantly 
manifest.  He  is  writing  to  Lord 
LiverpooL 

"I  am  concerned  to  tell  yon,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the 

general  and  other  officers  of  the  army, 
le  conduct  of  the  soldiers  is  infamous. 
They  behave  well,  generally,  when  with 
their  regimenU,  and  under  the  faispec* 
tion  of  their  officers  and  the  general 
officers  of  the  army ;  but  when  detached 
and  coming  up  fVom  hospitals,  although 
invariably  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  and  always  well  f^  and  takea 
care  of,  and  reoeived  as  children  of  th* 
family  by  the  housekeeper  in  Portugal, 
they  commit  every  description  of  out* 
rage.  They  have  never  brought  up  a 
oonvov  of  money  that  they  have  not 
robbed  the  chest ;  nor  of  shoes,  or  any 
other  article  that  could  be  of  use  to  them, 
or  could  produce  money  that  they  do  not 
steal  something. 

**  I  have  never  halted  the  army  for 
two  days  that  I  have  not  been  obUmd 
to  assemble  a  general  oourt-martuU ; 
and  a  general  court-martial  was  assem- 
bled durins  the  whole  time  the  amy 
was  at  Baddgoe.  At  this  moment  there 
ve  three  general  oourt-martials  slttinji 
in  Portugal  for  the  trial  of  solitteil 
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cuiltjr  of  wanton  murders,  (no  less  than 
ionr  people  have  been  killed  by  them 
since  we  returned  to  Portugal,)  rob- 
beries, thefts,  robbing  convoys  under 
their  charge,  &c.  &c.  I  assure  you  that 
the  military  law  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  keep  them  in  order ;  and  the  people 
of  this  country  have  almost  universally 
such  an  affection  for  the  British  nation, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  prosecute 
these  unworthy  soldiers,  in  cold  blood, 
for  the  injuries  they  have  received  from 
them,  at  the  distance  of  time  which  must 
elapse  before  the  soldier  can  be  brought 
to  trial ;  although  ready  enough  to  com- 
plain and  prosecute  them  when  smart- 
ing under  the  injury.  Then  the  truth 
can  never  be  got  from  themselves.  Per- 
jury is  as  common  as  robbery  and  mur- 
der ;  and  the  consequence  of  swearing 
them  to  tell  the  truth  before  a  regimen- 
tal court-martial  is,  that  they  invariably 
commit  perjury  when  examined  before  a 
general  court-martial,  where  formerly 
the  sanction  of  an  oath  was  seldom 
given  to  falsehood.  But  upon  the  whole 
of  this  important  subject,  I  refer  you  to 
my  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  the 
17th  of  June  last.  I  certamly  think  the 
.army  are  improved.  They  are  a  better 
army  than  they  were  some  months  ago. 
But  still  these  terrible  continued  out- 
rages give  me  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  I 
have  taken  and  shall  take,  they  will  slip 
through  my  fingers,  as  they  did  through 
Sir  John  Moore's,  when  I  shall  be  in- 
volved in  any  nice  operation  with  a 
powerful  enemy  in  my  front." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  army  he 
commandedj  and  by  which,  neverthe- 
leas,  he  was  enablea  not  only  to  main- 
tain his  ground  against  overwhelming 
masses  of  the  enemy,  but  to  defeat,  in 
succession,  the  ablest  marshals  of 
France^  and  to  frustrate  the  most  for- 
midable coqsbinations  which  they 
4H>uld  form  mmBt  him; — and  this, 
while  he  was  thwarted  in  every  imagi- 
nable way  by  his  ridiculously  imprac- 
ticable allies,  blamed  by  many  of  his 
own  generals  for  being  cautious  over- 
much«  and  suspected  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home  of  being  too  adventu* 
reus  and  daring.  That  this  latter 
was  a  prejudice  against  which  he  had 
to  contend,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  bearing  date  April  2nd. 
1810:^ 

"I>epend  upon  it,  whatever  people 
may  teU  you,  I  am  not  so  desirous  as 
tiMy  imagtne  of  fightmg  desperate  bat^ 


ties;  if  I  was  I  might  fight  one  any 
day  I  please.  But  I  have  ke^t  the 
army  for  six  months  in  two  positions, 
notwithstanding  their  own  desire,  and 
that  of  the  allies,  that  I  should  take 
advantage  of  many  opportunities  which 
the  enemy  apparently  offered  of  strik- 
ing a  blow  against  them;  in  some  of 
which  the  single  operation  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  successful.  But  I 
have  looked  to  the  great  result  of  our 
maintaining  our  position  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  have  not  allowed  myself  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  the  wishes  of  the 
allies,  and  probably  of  some  of  our  own 
army,  that  I  should  interfere  more  ac- 
tively in  some  partial  affairs ;  or  by  the 
opinion  of  otners,  that  we  ought  to 
quit  the  country  prematurely;  and  I 
have  not  harassed  my  troops  by  marches 
and  counter-marches,  in  conformity  to 
the  enemy's  movements.  I  believe  that 
the  world  in  the  Peninsula  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right." 

While  the  French  made  war  sup^ 
port  war,  and  exacted  contributions 
from  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied, with  an  unscrupulous  and  mer- 
ciless severity,  Wellington  uniformly 
paid  for  such  provisions  and  modes  of 
<M)nveyance  as  he  required^  and  fre- 
quently was  without  the  means  of 
Erocuring  them  when  they  might  be 
ad  for  money ;  and  often,  even 
when  money  abounded,  found  that 
they  oould  not  be  procured.  At 
Talavera,  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  sustenance  could  be  found 
for  the  wounded  after  the  battle^ 
by  the  English,  though,  when  the 
French,  under  Victor  and  Mortier, 
came  to  occupy  the  same  quarters, 
their  instincts  of  spoliation  reveal- 
ed to  them  previously-undiscovered 
hoards,  upon  which  they  were  enabled 
to  subsist  their  army  in  abundance  for 
nearly  three  months ;  the  inhabitants 
being  thus  justly  punished  by  seeing 
the  provisions  which  they  withheld 
from  their  friends,  who  would  have 
paid  for  them,  contributing,  without 
any  payment^  to  the  subsistence  of 
their  enemies. 

Sometimes^  the  apprehended  difB- 
culty  of  conveyance,  by  which  the 
wounded  might  be  removed  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  the  deter- 
mining motive  with  the  British  gene- 
ral to  avoid  an  action,  when  a  battle 
might  bave  been  delivered  with  de- 
cided success.  This  it  was  which 
withheld  him  on  more  than  one  ocfca- 
sion  f^m   striking   a   blow  .against 
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Marmonty  who»  with  all  his  caution 
and  activitVy  sometimes  presented  him- 
self in  such  an  attitude  as  to  invite 
attack; — and  bitter  were  the  heart- 
burnings of  some  amongst  his  own 
generals  which  Wellington  had  to  en- 
dvLTCf  because  of  the  stem  selfodenial 
which  led  him  to  decline  any  enhance- 
ment of  his  military  renown,  which 
could  only  be  purchased  by  more  than 
commensurate  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  his  gallant  soldiers. 
His  position  was  most  peculiar.  While 
a  single  defeat  would  have  proved  his 
ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  the   Spanish 
cause,  it  was  not  always  that  he  could 
afford  even  to  gain  a  victory.     He 
bad  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  a  central  position,  and  manage  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  so  as  always 
to  be  prepared  for  an  antagonist  on 
every  side,  and  to  defeat  the  combina- 
tions of  two  hundred  and  fif^y  thou- 
sand.    It  well  became  him,  therefore, 
to  count  his  cost,  before  he  risked  any 
decisive  action ;  as  immediate  success 
in  any  instance  might  be  tantamount 
to  eventual  defeat,  and  a  beaten  ene- 
my, who  could  be  suddenly  and  pow- 
erfully reinforced,  might  prove  a  most 
dangerous  antagonist  to  the  trium- 
phant force  which  was  crippled  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
British  general  lightened  by  a  change 
which  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
governing  authorities  in  Spun,  when 
the  Cortes  were  convoked*  and  a 
spirit  of  fierce  and  unmitigated  demo- 
cracy seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  their  councils.  The  measure  was 
one  recommended  by  the  Marquess  of 
Wellesley,  who  conceived  that  it 
would  aid  in  increasing  the  abhor- 
rence with  which  the  French  were 
regarded  in  Spain.  But  his  more  sa- 
gacious brother,  while  he  acknow- 
ledged that  such  an  effect  was  very 
likely  to  be  produced,  clearlv  foresaw 
the  causes  of  grave  alarm  which  were 
latent  in  a  course  which  brought  to- 

g ether  minds  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
ut  inexperienced  in  the  practicai 
working  of  popular  government,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  present  position 
of  Spanish  aflfairs.  tie  thus  writes 
to  the  marquess,  in  a  letter  bearing 
date  22nd  September,  1809 :— ^ 

'*  I  am  very  uneasy  respecting  the 
part  of  your  note  to  Don  M.  de  Oaray, and 


of  your  despatch.  No.  5,  which 

mended  the  assembly  of  the  cortes  ;  not 
that  I  do  not  think  that  tho  Hoc  jom. 
have  taken  on  this  subject  will  give 
great  satisfaction  in  England,  but  bo- 
cause  I  fear  the  cortes  may  be  worse 
than  any  thin«^  we  have  bad  yet. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  hare  a  great 
dislike  to  a  new  popular  assembly.  Even 
our  own  ancient  one  would  be  quite  un- 
manageable, and,  in  these  days,  woald 
ruin  us,  if  the  present  generation  had 
not  before  its  e^cs  the  example  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  if  there  were 
not  certain  rules  and  orders  for  its  guid- 
ance and  government,  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  which  render  safe,  and  suo- 
cessfully  direct,  its  proceedings. 

**  But  how  will  all  thU  work  in  tlie 
cortes,  in  the  state  in  which  Spain  now 
is  ?    I  declare  that  if  I  were  in  Bnooa- 

f>arte*s  situation,  I  should  leave  the  Eof* 
ish  and  the  cortes  to  settle  Spain  int&e 
best  manner  they  could ;  and  I  shoold 
entertain  very  little  doubt  but  that«  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  Spain  must 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  France. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  must  agree  with 
you  in  thinking,  that  affairs  are  now  in 
so  desperate  a  situation,  that  they  oaa- 
not  be  worse  ;  that  there  is  a  real  want 
of  men  of  common  capacity  in  Spain,  la 
whose  hands  any  form  of  govemmfot, 
intended  for  vigorous  action,  oould  be 
placed  with  any  hope  that  their  power* 
could  be  used  to  the  public  advantage ; 
and  that  tho  cortes,  with  all  their  faults, 
and  the  dangers  attendant  upon  so(;h  an 
assembly,  will  have  at  least  thb  advan- 
tage, that  they  will  have  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  and  the  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen  of  the  lower  class  in 
our  favour,  and  against  Franee;  your 
remark  being  perfectly  well-founded, 
that  there  b  no  prejudice  or  jealousy  of 
us  anywhere  in  Spain  excepting  by  the 
government. 

"  But  in  order  to  enioy  common  safetj 
under  such  an  assembly  as  the  corteii» 
the  rules  and  orders  for  their  proceed- 
ings and  internal  government  ought  to 
be  well  defined,  and  to  be,  if  poasible,  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  assembly. 
Groat  care  should  also  be  taken  to  pro* 
tect  them  from  the  effects  of  popular 
furv  in  the  place  of  their  sitting;  but 
still,  with  all  these  precautions,  I  should 
prefer  a  wise  Bourt>on,  if  we  could  find 
ono,  for  a  regent,  to  the  cortes." 

It  ii  needless  to  particularise  the  in* 
cidents  which  prove  that  the  wamii^ 
conveyed  in  this  letter  was  justified  by 
theresttlta.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the 
present  hour  Spain  b  suffering  under 
the  evils  produced  by  thejextravaganot 
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and  the  empiricism  of  the  assemhiy 
vbo  spent  their  time  in  high-sounding 
discussions  of  abstract  questions  re- 
specting popular  rights,  which  ended 
in  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  found- 
ed upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^ 
more  wiidlj  democratic  than  had  ever 
before  been  realized.  The  seeds  were 
then  sown  of  that  dreadful  civil-war, 
which,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  ra- 
vaged the  fertile  fields  of  Spain,  and 
the  results  of  which  are  still  apparent 
in  the  exhaustion  and  the  unsettlement 
of  that  Unhappy  kingdom. 

But  upon  the  measures  of  the  Bri- 
tish general,  who  then  felt  himself 
charged  with  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  thb  new 
element  of  discord  must  needs  have 
produced  a  very  perplexing  effect,  and 
materially  limited  the  range  of  action, 
upon  which,  had  his  allies  been  of  a 
different  stamp,  he  would  have  boldly 
entered.  He  was  like  a  coachman 
who  is  compelled  to  drive  his  team  in 
company  with  an  unbroken,  restive, 
and  impracticable  animal,  upon  whom 
it  is  unsafe  to  use  the  whip,  while  he 
will  not  obey  the  rein,  and  whose 
starts  and  plunges  are  perpetually 
causing  him  difficulty  and  exposing  him 
to  daneer.  But  the  high  sense  of 
duty  which  led  Lord  Wellington  to 
undertake  such  a  task,  induced  him, 
under  the  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances, to  persevere  in  it ;  and  he 
now  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
his  patient  perseverance  in  well-doing 
was  not  unattended  with  good  effects. 
He  saw  the  efficiency  of  his  own  and 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  increasing 
every  day,  and  such  success  attending 
his  arms  as  raised  his  reputation  to  a 
height  which  enabled  him  effectually^ 
in  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  to  over- 
rule both  the  folly  of  the  government 
and  the  madness  of  the  people. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there 
were  counter-balancing  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  greatly  mded. 
Amongst  the  French  generals  a  de- 
gree of  jealousy  and  of  disunion  prevail- 
ed, by  which,  both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, they  were  rendered  far  less 
formidable  than  they  must  have  proved 
had  they  been  marshalled  under  the 
presidinff  mind  which  would  have  kept 
them  in  harmonious  co-operation.  By 
the  operation  of  the  guerilla  chiefs, 
their  means  of  communication  were 
greatly  straitened,  while  vast  facilities 
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were  afforded  Lord  Wellington  of 
learning  their  most  secret  movements. 
The  aspect  of  continental  affairs,  also, 
began  to  brighten.  The  cloud  which 
loured,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
and  when  the  matrimonial  alliance  of 
Buonaparte  with  the  bouse  of  Austria 
seemed  to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of 
his  influence  over  the  leading  states  of 
Europe,  began  to  give  way  before  that 
rupture  with  the  north,  which  again 
involved  the  imperial  conqueror  m  a 
perilous  enterprise,  requiring  all  the 
resources  which  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand, and  rendering  it  impossible  for 
him  to  reinforce  his  Spanish  legions. 
Lord  Wellington  was  thus  set  at  his 
ease  respecting  any  sudden  accession 
to  the  numbers  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  measures,  accordingly,  assumed  a 
corresponding  boldness ;  and  instead 
of  acting  cautiously  upon  the  defen- 
sive, he  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  striking  a  blow  against  the 
enemy,  by  which  they  might  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  strongest  positionst 
before  the  arrival  of  any  such  addi- 
tional force  as  might  enable  them  to 
take  the  field  with  better  prospects* 
The  reader  may  judge  of  the  critical 
importance  of  the  glorious  victory  at 
Salamanca,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Europe,  when  we  tell 
him,  that  the  news  of  it  reached  Na- 
poleon just  one  week  before  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  that  its  immediate 
results  were,  the  evacuation  of  Ma- 
drid, the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  the  deliverance  of  Andalusia 
and  Castile  from  military  occupation, 
and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  for  husbanding  sucn  resources 
as  they  had  in  Spain,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  their  ground,  in- 
stead of  having  a  disposable  force,  by 
which  the  emperor  might  be  aided  in 
his  mortal  conflict.  Now  it  was  that 
the  star  of  Wellington  began,  deci- 
dedly, to  rise  to  the  ascendant,  and 
that  the  halo  of  victory  which  hadj 
hitherto,  in  all  her  controversies  with 
the  continental  nations,  attended  the 
imperial  eagles,  began  to  settle  con- 
spicuouslv  upon  the  standards  of  the 
heroic  islanders,  whose  achievements 
in  Spain  b^an  to  be  regarded,  both 
by  England  and  the  Continent,  as  the 
prelude  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
Lord  Wellington  was  now  at  Ma- 
drid.   He  had  been  declared,  by  the 
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Corte^i  Generalissimo  of  tbe  Spanish 
armies^  and  the  regency  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Indeed  if  popular  enthusiasm 
could  avail  to  remove  the  annoyances 
by  which  he  was  beset,  he  would  have 
bad  no  reason  to  complainj — but,  un- 
bappily,  the  same  want  of  system  and 
energy  which  hitherto  characterized 
the  governing  authorities  in  Spain, 
still  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  done 
which  could  render  the  resources  of 
the   countrv  fairly  available  for  the 

C'lic  service.  Where  the  French 
been  living  in  abundance,  we  were 
reduced  to  want ;  and  no  sooner  did 
our  necessities  compel  us  to  abandon 
positions  where  we  could  no  longer 
subsist,  than  the  French  again  return- 
ed, and  lived  in  abundance.  Even 
the  supplies  of  money,  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect ft*om  England,  were  doled  out 
too  scantily,  and  came  too  tardilv,  to 
be  of  the  use  which  they  might  have 
been,  had  they  been  more  promptly 
and  liberally  afforded.  The  French 
plan  was,  to  levy  every  thing  from 
their  enemies,  ffis  plan,  and  from 
which  he  never  deviated,  was,  to  pay 
for  every  thing  amongst  his  fHends. 
And  therefore,  in  his  case,  any  defi- 
ciency of  pecuniary  resources  was  felt 
as  a  want  of  the  sinews  of  war,  which 
must  cause  him  to  forego  the  most 
promising  prospects  of  success,  and 
content  nimselt  with  standing  upon 
his  defence,  when,  had  his  reasonable 
requisitions  been  properly  attended  to, 
he  might  have  become  the  aggressor 
with  great  advantage. 

The  next  important  work  which 
our  general  unaertook  was  the  siece 
of  Burgos  ;^.and  here  he  fkiled.  The 
city,  although  but  a  thh*d-rate  for- 
treM,  and  half  dismantled  before  he 
commenced  his  attack,  made  a  brave 
resistance;  and  WeUin^on  was  nei- 
ther possessed  of  the  siege  requisites, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
command  success,  nor  had  he  brought 
with  him  the  troops  from  whom  the 
best  services  might  be  expected. 
Crawford  was  not  there.  That  hero 
bad  slept  the  sleep  of  the  brave  at  the 
terrible  storming  of  Ciudad  RodHgo. 
Picton  was  not  there, — that  gallant 
but  choleric  man  had  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  theatre  of  hostilitiet  be- 
ibre  the  battle  of  Salamanca  ;<— influ- 
enced|  it  ii  soppotedj  by  a  fMiDg  of 


disg^  that  Wellington  had  choeen  to 
manoeuvre,  rather  than  to  meet  and  to 
match  himself  with  the  enemy.  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  a  heavy 
loss,  we  were  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  fortress,  and  to  abandon  some  of 
our  most  valuable  conquests.  Still, 
upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
allied  armies ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  in  thinking,  that  there  is  a 
fearless  candour  in  the  following  ex- 
tract fVom  one  of  Lord  Wellington's 
despatches,  in  which  he  vindicates  his 
government  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter,  which  is  as  honourable  to  bira 
as  a  man,  as  the  most  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  could  have  been  creditable  to 
him  as  a  soldier : — 

"  From  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers 
I  am  much  afraid  that  the  public  will  be 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  last 
campaign,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  in 
fact  the  most  successful  campaiga  in  all 
its  oircurastanoes,  and  has  produeed  for 
the  cause  more  important  results  thaa 
any  campaign  in  which  a  British  army 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  oenturr. 
We  have  taken  bv  siege  Ciudad  Roo- 
rigo,  Badajox,  and  Salamanca ;  and  the 
Rctiro  surrendered.  In  the  meantime 
the  allies  have  taken  Astorga,  Gnada- 
laxara,  and  Consoegra,  besides  other 
places  taken  by  Duran  and  Sir  H. 
Popham.  In  the  months  elapsed  shice 
January,  this  army  has  sent  to  BaglaDd 
little  short  of  90,000  pHsoocrs,  and  they 
have  taken  and  destroyed,  or  have  them- 
selves the  use  of  the  enemy's  arsenals  ia 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  Salamanca, 
ValladoUd.  Madrid,  Astorga,  Sevillr, 
the  lines  before  Cadis,  Ice,  imd  upon  the 
whole  we  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or 
we  now  possess,  Httle  short  of  9000 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  siege  of  Cadta 
has  been  raised,  and  all  the  eeantri— 
south  of  tbe  Tagus  have  been  olearad 
of  the  enemy. 

**  We  should  have  retained  stm 
ffreater  advantages  I  think,  and  should 
nave  remained  in  possession  of  CastllW 
and  Madrid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could 
have  taken  Burgos,  as  I  ouffht  early  in 
October,  or  if  Ballesteros  had  moved 
upon  Alcaras  as  he  was  ordered,  instead 
of  intriguing  for  his  own  aggraadia^- 
raent. 

*'  The  fault  of  which  I  was  guOty  ia 
the  expedition  to  Bai|^  was,  not  that  I 
undertook  the  operation  with  inadeqaata 
means,  but  that  I  took  there  the  moat 
inexperienced  instead  of  the  beet  troopa. 
I  left  at  Madrid  the  third,  fourth,  and 
light  divisf ons,  who  had  been  with  my« 
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self  always  before ;  and  I  brought  with 
me  that  were  good  the  first  division, 
and  they  were  inexperienced.  In  fact 
the  troops  oueht  to  have  carried  the 
exterior  line  by  escalade  on  the  first 
trial  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  if  they 
had  we  had  means  sufficient  to  take  the 
place.  They  did  not  take  the  line,  be- 
cause the  field  officer  who  commanded 
did  that  which  is  too  common  in  our 
army.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his  or- 
ders, notwitnstanding  the  pains  I  took 
in  writing  them,  and  in  reading  and  ex- 
plaining them  to  him  twice  oTcr.  He 
made  none  of  the  dispositions  ordered ; 
and  instead  of  regulating  the  attack  as 
he  ought,  he  rushed  on  as  if  he  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  and  fell, 
together  with  many  of  those  who  went 
with  him.  He  had  my  instructions  in 
his  pocket ;  and  as  the  French  got  pos- 
session of  his  body,  and  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  plan,  the  attack  could 
never  be  repeated.  When  he  fell,  no- 
body having  received  orders  what  to  do, 
nobody  could  give  any  to  the  troops.  I 
was  in  the  trenches,  however,  and  or- 
dered them  to  withdraw.  Our  time  and 
ammunition  were  then  expended,  and 
our  guns  destroyed  in  taking  this  line ; 
than  which,  at  former  sieges,  we  had 
taken  many  stronger  by  assault. 

**  I  see  that  a  disposition  already 
exists  to  blame  the  government  for  the 
failure  of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The 
government  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
siege.  It  was  entirely  my  own  act.  In 
regard  to.  means,  there  were  ample 
means  both  at  Madrid  and  Santander 
for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress. 
That  which  was  wanting  at  both  places 
was  means  of  transporting  ordnance  and 
military  stores  to  the  place  where  it  was 
desirable  to  use  them. 

**  The  people  of  England,  so  happy 
as  they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in 
resources  of  every  description,  having 
the  use  of  such  excellent  roads,  &c., 
will  not  readily  believe  that  important 
results  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty 
or  sixty  mules,  more  or  less,  or  a  few 
bundles  of  straw  to  feed  them ;  but  the 
fact  is  so,  notwithstanding  their  incre- 
dulity. I  could  not  find  means  of  mov- 
ing even  one  gun  from  Madrid.    

is  a  gentleman  who  piques  himself  upon 
his  overcoming  all  difficulties.  He  knows 
the  length  of  time  it  took  to  find  tran- 
sport even  for  about  one  hundred  barrels 
of  powder  and  a  few  hundred  thousand 
rounds  of  musket  ammunition  which  he 
sent  us.  As  for  the  two  guns  which  he 
endeavoured  to  send,  I  was  obliged  to 
send  our  own  cattle  to  draw  them  ;  and 
we  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  those  cattle  in  the  subsequent 
uoYeiii^t4  of  the  Mroij*" 


In  the  operations  of  war,  success 
alone  is  accepted  as  the  test  of 
merit ;  and  retreat  is  a  word  of  omi- 
nous import,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  dissociate  calamity  and  disgrace. 
But  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that 
we  could  convince  our  readers,  as  we 
have  been  convinced  ourselves,  that 
some  of  Lord  Wellington's  gpreatest 
qualities  were  exhibited  during  his 
masterly  retreat  from  Burgos,  which 
filled  his  friends  and  admirers  at  home 
with  alarm  for  his  safety,  and  his  ene- 
mies with  a  hope  that  his  career  of 
victory  was  at  an  end,  but  which  only 
proved  to  him  an  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  species  of  abilitv  which  such 
an  emergency  alone  coula  have  called 
forth,  and  which  was  indispensable  to 
his  completeness  as  a  great  commander. 
One  little  incident  we  cannot  omit  to 
mention,  as  it  illustrates  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con« 
tend,  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  by 
which  they  were  overcome.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

**  On  the  last  day  of  the  retreat,  when 
the  allies  fell  back  from  the  Huebra  to 
Rodrigo,  the  broken  surface  of  country,* 
*flat,  marshv,  and  scored  with  water- 
gullies,'  rendered  the  recession  of  the 
columns  without  loss  or  confusion  a  very 
delicate  operation.  Lord  Wellington, 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements- 
to  effect  his  obiect ;  and  Napier  records 
the  following  smgular  but  characteristic 
occurrence,  which  the  orders  of  the 
allied  general  produced : — 

**  *  Knowin?  that  the  most  direct  road 
was  impassable,  he  had  directed  the 
divisions  by  another  road,  longer,  and 
apparently  more  difficult:  this  seemed 
such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to 
some  general  officers,  that,  after  con- 
sulting together,  they  deemed  their  com- 
mander unfit  to  conduct  the  army,  and 
led  their  troops  by  what  appeared  to 
them  the  fittest  line  of  retreat  I  Mean- 
while Wellington,  who  had,  before  day- 
light, placed  himself  at  an  important 
point  on    his  own   road,  waited   im- 

Satiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  leading ' 
ivision  until  dawn,  and  then  suspecting 
something  of  what  had  happened,  gal- 
loped to  the  other  road,  ana  found  the 
would-be  commanders  stopped  by  that 
flood  which  his  arrangements  haa  been 
made  to  atoid.     The  insubordination' 
and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army  were 
alike  glaring,  yet  the  practical  rebuke 
was  so  severe  and  well-timed,  tiie  hn- 
miliation  so  complete,  and  so  deenly  felt, 
that,  with  one  prowl  savoastio  dbs^^i^ 
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tion,  indicating  contempt  more  than 
anger,  he  led  back  the  troops  and  drew 
off  all  his  forces  safely.  However  some 
confusion  and  great  danger  still  attended 
the  operation,  for  even  on  this  road  one 
water-gnlly  was  so  deep  that  the  light 
dirision,  wnioh  ooTered  the  rear,  could 
only  pass  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled 
tree ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Soult, 
imable  to  feed  his  troops  a  day  longer, 
stopped  on  the  Huebra  with  his  main 
body,  and  only  sent  some  cavalrv  to 
Tamames.  Thus  the  allies  retirea  un- 
molested.' 

**  With  this  occurrence  the  difficulties 
of  the  retreat  terminated — ^the  French 
desisting  from  their  pursuit,  and  the 
allies  reaching  the  high  grounds  near 
Rodrigo,  whidi  afforded  plenty  of  fuel 
for  theur  biTouaos,  while  ample  supplies 
were  forwarded  from  the  city  for  their 
use.  Immediate  assistance  was  de- 
spatched to  succour  sick  or  wounded 
men  who  had  straggled  from  the  line  of 
march ;  and  the  British  light  cavalry 
and  guerillas  of  Julian  Sanches  suc- 
ceeded in  recoveHne  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  wanderers,  who  had  escaped  the 
enemy's  patrols,  and  were  perishing  in 
the  woods  from  cold  and  hunger." 

Bat  if  Wellington  retreated^  Sonlt 
was  recalled*  If  the  former  was  com- 
pelled to  forM^  present  success^  the 
latter  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstances  which  might  have 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
which  the  French  bad  sustained  in  the 
Penineula ;  as  the  reverses  of  the  Rns- 
sian  campaign  had  now  cansed  Buona- 
parte to  regard  the  war  in  Spain  as 
out  a  seconwy  object ;  and  instead  of 
supplying  the  complement  of  troops 
that  wovud  have  been  necessary  to  en- 
able his  chiefs  to  derive  any  rapid  or 
decisive  m*ofit  from  the  present  pos- 
ture of  albirsy  his  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced generab  were  summoned  to 
attend  himself  in  person^  to  aid  him 
in  this  great  crisis  of  his  controversy 
with  the  uproused  nations*  in  which, 
even  at  the  peril  of  his  throne,  he  was 
about  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world. 

If  the  retreat  of  the  British  gene- 
ral had  been  oonduoted  with  consum- 
mate skilly  his  advance,  when  he  was 
again  enabled  to  enter  upon  forward 
moTements,  was  not  less  so. 

«*  By  the  disposition  of  his  corps,  the 
formation  of  nis  magasines,  and  the 
ftlse  informataoQ  he  ingenkmsly  con- 
Teytd  to  the  eaany,  he  misled  the 


French  generals,  who  saw  so  many  plans 
open  for  hiA  adoption,  that  it  was  unpos- 
sible  to  guess  that  which  he  was  most 
likely  to  select.  He  might  turn  their  right 
by  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tormes  on 
the  Duero — or  by  Avila  and  the  vallev 
of  the  Tagus  march  direct  upon  Bladrid. 
He  might  then  choose  the  north  for  the 
scene  of  his  operation;  or  he  might 
move  southward,  and  unite  with  the 
Anglo- Sicilian  army  under  Murray. 
All  these  plans  were  probable — all  were 
discussed  oy  Joseph  and  his  generab, 
but  they  failed  in  penetratiar  Lord 
Wellington's  true  designs,  and  ue  blow 
was  struck  before  the  quarter  where  it 
was  first  felt  had  been  suspected. 

'*  Immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  some  changes  bad  tSkitm 
place  in  the  disposition  of  the  French 
corps  :  D*Armanac,  ^with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  centre,  occupieo  Valladoi>d» 
which  the  king  had  made  nead-quarters  ; 
and  Villatte,  with  a  division  of  the  army 
of  the  south,  held  the  line  of  Tonnes  from 
Alba  to  Ledesma.  Three  divisions  vrere 
on  both  banks  of  the  Duero,  and  RetOe's 
cavalrv  on  the  Esla;  Oasan  was  at 
Arevslo,  D*Erlon  at  Segovia,  Corouz 
at  Avila,  and  Leval  commanded  at  Ma- 
drid. 

*'  The  plan  of  the  allied  general  was 
a  splendia  military  conception.  Aware 
that  the  defences  of  the  Duero  had  been 
strengthened,  he  determined  to  avoid 
the  danger  and  delay  which  would  be 
required  In  fordng  tliem  ;  and  by  a  fine 
combination  of  the  Anglo-Portug«ese 
armv  with  that  of  Oalkia,  he  gained  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  taking  in 
reverse  the  line  of  defensive  poets  on 
the  Duero,  and  opening  to  attack  tha 
whole  right  flank  of  the  French  annT» 
whose  scattered  corps  were  too  loosely 
cantoned  to  atoit  of  rapid  concentra- 
tion. *  Thus,  seventy  thousand  Portn- 
faese  and  British,  eight  thousand 
paniards  ft*om  Estremadura,  and 
twelve  thousand  Galicians,.-that  is  to 
say,  ninety  thousand  fighting  men,  we«ld 
be  suddenly  placed  on  a  new  firont,  and 
marching  abreast  against  the  surprised 
and  separated  masses  of  the  enemy, 
would  drive  them  refluent  to  the  Pyre- 
nees. A  grand  design,  and  rrandly  it 
was  executed  1  For  high  in  heart  and 
strong  of  hand,  Wdlington*s  veterans 
marched  to  the  encounter ;  the  giuries 
of  twelve  rictories  played  about  thc4r 
bayonets,  and  he,  the  leader,  so  provd 
and  confident,  that  In  passing  tlM 
stream  which  marks  the  front&r  of 
Spafai,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  wmv- 
ing    his    hand,   cried   out   'FareweU, 

Portugal!' 

•  •  •  • 

**  Never  had  a  campaign  opened  with 
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brighter  promise,  nor  proceeded  with 
more  continued  success.  It  seemed  in- 
deed  '  the  march  of  victory.'  Obstacles 
from  which  another  general  might  have 
turned,  were  no  sooner  presented  than 
overcome;  and  with  slight  loss,  the 
Tormes,  the  Esia,  the  Duero,  the  Car- 
rion, the  Pisuerga,  and  the  Arlanzon, 
were  crossed  as  if  they  had  contained 
no  water.  Through  a  country  abound- 
ing in  positions,  and  with  a  surface  of 
great  natural  strength,  the  French 
corps  had  been  driven  with  all  the  pre- 
cipitation that  attends  a  l>eaten  armv ; 
and  a  fortress  which  unequal  means  for 
its  reduction  had  a  few  months  before 
rendered  impregnable,  presented  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  rubbish,  after  en- 
tailfaig,  like  the  feast-house  of  the  Phi- 
lutinefl,  ruin  on  its  possessors.  How 
proud  must  have  been  Welling^n*8  feel- 
ings as  he  looked  at  that  place  of  fallen 
strength !  Once  he  had  receded  from 
its  walls — but  it  was  to  return  with  a 
power  of  his  own  creation*  that  ren- 
dered resistance  unavailing,  and  obliced 
those  who  had  maintained  it  so  well  to 
level  its  ramparts  in  despair.  '  Dubre- 
ton'a  thundering  castle'  had  disappeared 
»■  and  that  height  which  an  army  could 
not  carry  was  now  defenceless  as  an 
open  village. 

"  The  stand  which  Joseph  bad  de- 
signed to  have  made  at  Burgos  he  hoped 
now  to  effect  at  Miranda,  trusting  for 
his  security  to  the  Ebro,  until  the  long- 
expected  succours  should  arrive  under 
Clansel  and  Foy,  and  add  a  reinforce- 
ment that  would  enable  him  to  risk  a 
battle.  The  army  of  the  centre,  accor- 
dingly, took  post  at  Haxo — ^that  of 
Portugal  at  Espejo  and  Friars,  while 
that  of  the  south  occupied  Miranda,  co- 
vered by  the  castle  of  Pancorbo.  The 
king's  fancied  security  was  speedily  dis- 
pelled ;  for  one  of  Wellington's  bold  and 
beautiful  conceptions  was  already  in  full 
operation. 

"On  the  Idth  the  allied  army  was 
put  in  march  to  gain  the  sources  of  the 
Ebro.  The  Galicians,  with  the  British 
left  wine  crossed  the  river  next  day,  by 
the  bridges  of  Rocamunde  and  San 
Martin.  Tlie  centre  followed  on  the 
15th,  while  Sir  Rowland  Hill  passed  the 
right  wing  over  by  the  Puente  de  Are- 
nas. Thus  the  French  were  suddenly 
cut  oiF  from  the  sea-coast,  and  theur  im  ■ 
mediate  evacuation  of  all  the  ports,  ex- 
cepting Santona  and  Bilbao,  was  the 
result.  Portugal  no  longer  was  to  be 
the  depot  for  Wellington's  supplies ;  a 
new  base  of  operations  was  obtained, 
and  the  Taeus  was  abandoned  for  the 
sea-coast  of  Biscay, 

**  To  gain  the  road  leading  to  Bilbao 
from  Bnreos  was  now  the  gpreat  object  of 
the  alliea  generals    Leaying  the  tUth 


division  at  Modena  de  Pomar,  for  the 
protection  of  his  stores.  Lord  Welling- 
ton marched  with  the  remainder  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  that 
an  army  had  ever  traversed.  Hill  and 
valley,  roaring  torrents  and  dry  ravines, 
every  diificulty  found  in  an  alpine  dis* 
trict — all  were  met,  and  all  were  8ur« 
mounted.  At  times,  the  labour  of  aa 
hundred  soldiers  was  required  to  movo 
forward  a  piece  of  artillery  ;  at  others, 
the  gun  was  obliged  to  be  dismountedt 
lowered  down  a  precipice  by  ropes  or 
swayed  up  the  rugged  goatpaths  by  the 
united  emirts  of  men  and  horses  judi- 
ciously combined.  *  Strongly  did  the 
rough  veteran  infantry  work  th^  way 
through  those  wild  but  beautiful  regions. 
Six  days  they  toiled  unceasingly;  on 
the  seventh,  swelled  by  the  junction  of 
Lonea's  division,  and  all  the  smaller 
hands  which  came  tricklins  from  the 
mountains,  they  burst  luce  raging 
streams  from  every  defile,  and  went 
foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.* 

**  It  can  hardly  be  ima^ned  what  ad- 
ditional interest  a  brilliant  operation 
will  acquire  by  local  curcumstanoes,  and 
the  character  of  the  country , through 
which  the  line  of  inarch  runs.  The  M* 
vance  to  the  Zadorra  exhibited,  at  every 
point  of  view,  scenery  beautiAil  as  di- 
versified. In  it  there  was  a  singular  conu 
bination  of  romantic  wildness  mingled 
with  exquisite  fertility.  One  while  the 
columns  moved  throu^^h  luxurious  val- 
leys, intersprinkled  with  hamlets,  vine- 
yards, and  flower-gardens  ;  at  another, 
they  struggled  up  mountain  ridges,  or 
pressed  through  alpine  passes  overhung 
vdth  toppling  clifis,  making  it  almost 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  rugged 
chasm  which  thev  were  traversing  had 
been  rifted  from  tne  hill-side  bv  an  earth- 
quake, or  scarped  by  human  Lands.  If 
the  eye  turned  downwards,  there  lay 
sparkling  rivers  and  sunny  dells — above 
rose  naked  rocks  and  splintered  preoi- 

gices  ;  while  moving  masses  of  glitter- 
ig  soldiery,  now  lost,  now  seen,  amid 
the  windings  of  the  route,  gave  a  pano- 
ramic character  to  the  whole. 

"  While  this  grand  operation  was 
in  progress,  the  surprise  of  the  enemy 
was  excited,  by  findmg  that  the  imme- 
diate line  of  their  retreat  was  not  only 
unmolested  by  the  allies,  but  that  a 
convoy,  which  it  would  have  required  an 
army  to  protect,  was  permitted  to  retire 
without  endangerinj^  a  single  carriage. 
The  routes  left  of  the  great  Burgos 
road  were  believed  by  the  French  gene- 
rals to  be  impracticable  for  the  move- 
ments of  an  army ;  and  in  this  supposi- 
tion they  were  confirmed  by  the  reports 
of  the  peasantry.  Days  passed  away ; 
the  retreat  continued  unmolested:  on 
the  10th  no  enemy  had  appeared,  and  the 
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Allies,  It  was  concluded,  were  remainiog 

Suietly  in  their  quarters.  The  apathy  of 
lie  English  general  was  extraordinary, 
and  prisoners  were  asked  by  their 
French  escort,  *  Was  Lord  Wellington 
asleep?* 

.  **  But  the  astonishment  of  the  enemy 
was  indescribable,  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th,  information  reached  their 
head-quarters,  announcing  the  astound- 
ipg  intellig^ence  that  the  whole  of  the 
alfied  divisions  were  established  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro  I  The  bold  and 
mccessful  operations  of  the  allied  eene* 
cal  had  now  seriously  endangered  the 
]KHition  of  the  French  armies,  and,  as 
usual,  the  |;enerals  were  at  variance  in 
tbeir  opinions  regarding  the  course 
which  Joseph  should  Mopt.  Reille 
strongly  advised  the  expediency  of 
marcUng  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro 
Soto  Navarre,  and  forming  a  junction 
with  Suchet  The  king,  however,  still 
reckoned  on  being  strengthened  by 
Clause],  or  by  the  remainder  of  Foy  s 
corps,  of  which  Sarrut*s  division  had 
already  joined — and  unwilling  to  aban- 
don his  immense  convoys,  he  adopted 
the  fatal  resolution  of  retreating  on 
Vittoria." 

'  For  the  battle  which  followed,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
before  us ;  as^  considering  the  ground 
which  we  have  to  cover,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
its  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
its  plan  and  its  progress  was  marked 
by  the  same  ability  which  charac- 
terised every  previous  step  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  and  that  its 
results  were  such  as  amply  to  com* 
pensate  the  British  general  for  all  his 
toils  and  dangers. 

Such  a  shock  had  now  been  ffiven  to 
the  French  power  in  Spain,  toat  the 
evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  in- 
vaders, was  an  event  that  could  not  be 
very  distant ;  and  then,  the  invasion  of 
France,  by  a  combined  Spanish  and 
British  foroe,  flushed  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  victonr,  was  contemplated  as 
m  glorious  finale,  by  which  the  hearts 
of  our  warriors  were  cheered,  worn 
down  as  they  were  by  their  glorious 
but  exhausting  labours. 

By  some  judicious  operations  on  the 
east  coast  of  Spain,  under  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  ample  employment  was 
given  to  the  large  force  under  the 
tM>mmand  of  Suchet ;  while  the  sieges 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  of  Paropeluna  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  British 
chieff  who  would  hare  deemed  it  pre- 


mature to  attempt  the  invasion  of 
France  until  these  fortresses  had  fiUIen« 

But  military  were  overruled  by  po- 
litical considerations.  Just  at  toat 
period,  the  combination  of  powers  by 
whom  Napoleon  was  opposed  had 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
forces  of  the  falling  emperor,  as  led 
them  to  entertain  &e  most  sangninft 
expectations  of  success ;  and  Welling- 
ton was  strongly  urged  by  his  govern- 
ment to  plant  the  British  standard 
upon  the  French  soil,  even  while  ono 
of  the  fortresses  still  held  out,  the  re- 
duction of  which  should,  in  his  own 
judgment,  precede  the  course  which 
was  thus  suggested. 

Napoleon  foresaw  the  dai^r.  Ha 
anticipated,  with  a  shuddering  horror, 
the  violation  of  the  sacred  territory  of 
France ;  and  Sonlt,  who  had  been  re- 
called, in  his  extremity,  to  aid  him  in 
the  shock  of  arms  upon  the  Niement 
was  now  despatched  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  by  whom  the 
clearly-indicated  design  of  the 


was  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  impeod* 
ing  disgrace  ana  calamity  averted. 

We  confess  to  our  readers  the  k««i 
reluctance  with  which  our  space  com- 
pels us  to  crowd  together,  or  to  pass 
over,  the  various  stirring  events  which 
marked  the  progress  of  this  campaign ; 
but  any  regular  enumeration  of  them 
would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  within 
which  our  observation!  must  neces- 
sarily be  confined.  We  most,  thero- 
fore,  refer  to  the  work  before  os  for 
the  details,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  vast  military  resources  of  our  great 
commander.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
difficulties  were  sufficient  to  daunt 
his  resolution,  or  baffie  the  combina- 
tions by  which  he  was  prepared  to 
overcome  them. 

Soolt  occupied  a  position*  having 
the  river  Bidassoa  in  his  front,  and  a 
series  of  rugged  defiles  and  eminences 
upon  his  flank  and  in  hu  rear,  all  which 
he  had  fortified  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  fVom  which,  to  dislodge  him, 
would  seem  to  defy  the  utmost  effMrts 
of  strategic  skill.  If  Lord  Welling- 
ton could  look  with  calm  defiance  at 
Masscna,  from  the  heights  of  Torraa 
.Vedras,  much  more  did  it  teem  that 
Soult  might  have  looked  scomfblly 
down  upon  him  fWim  the  summit  of 
La  Rhune ;  but  yet,  such  was  the 
ikiUU  daring  of  the  Britlih  g^oen^ 
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this  position)  apparently  so  impreg- 
Dable»  yielded  to  his  attack,  and  the 
British  soldiers  felt  themselves  tri- 
umphant upon  the  soil  of  France,  when 
but  an  hour  before,  the  French  mar- 
shal would  have  deemed  any  such  at- 
tempt an  act  of  the  wildest  desperfr. 
tion.  This  remarkable  exploit  was 
performed  in  this  manner : — 

"  By  the  assistaQce  of  the  Spanish 
fishermen,  Lord  Wellington  ascertained 
that  below  the  bridge  the  river  could  be 
forded  at  low  water,  and  that,  too,  at 
three  different  points.  These  sands 
were  broad:  the  tide  rose  sixteen  feet; 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  was 
overlooked  by  the  enemy's  position — 
and  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
troops  close  to  the  river  unobserved, 
was  manifest.  Success  depended  on  the 
rapid  execution  of  the  attack,  'and  a 
check  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
terrible  defeat,  because  in  two  hours  the 
returning  tide  would  come  with  a  swal- 
lowing flood  upon  the  rear/ 

*<  Tne  daring  of  the  design — the  ha- 
xard  attendant  on  the  slightest  failure— 
*the  unlikelihood  that  a  commander, 
having  a  better  line  of  operations,  would 
pass  such  a  river  as  the  Bidassoa  at  its 
mouth,  deceived  the  French  general. 
Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  were  negli- 
gent. Of  Reille's  two  divisions.  La  Mar- 
tiniere's,  now  commanded  by  General 
Boyer,  was  at  the  camp  of  Urogne, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  was  dis- 
persed as  usual  to  labour  at  the  works  ; 
Villatte's  reserve  was  at  Asci^m  and 
Serres  ;  the  five  thousand  men  compos- 
ing MsMcnne's  division  were  indeed  on 
the  first  line,  but  unexpectant  of  an  at- 
tack ;  and  though  the  works  on  the 
Mandale  were  finished,  and  those  at 
Biriata  in  a  forward  state,  from  the 
latter  to  the  sea  they  were  scarcely 
commenced.' 

**  MTfaile  Wdlington's  combinations 
were  enfficiently  marked  to  excite  sus- 
picion, they  were  so  admirably  confused 
with  false  movements  that  Soult  was 
completely  misled.  As  if  fortune  had 
determined  to  smile  upon  the  bold  at- 
tempt, at  nightfall  a  storm  was  seen 
ooilecting  on  the  Haya,  the  Alpine 
height  which  overlooked  the  low  grounds 
where  the  columns  for  the  assault  were 
to  be  collected.  Thunder  roiled,  and 
drowned  with  its  louder  peals  the  noise 
of  bringing  artillery  into  position  ;  and 
at  daylight  it  burst  with  all  its  fury 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  columns  remained  undiscovered. 
From  the  contiguity  of  the  opposite 
bank,  the  French  piokeU  were  occa- 
nooally  oTtrheard;   and  although  an 


enerov,  in  imposing  force,  was  imme- 
diately in  their  front,  their  presence 
was  unknown,  and  their  object  unsus- 
pected. 

'*  Nothin|;  could  be  more  perfect  than 
Lord  Wellmgton's  dispositions.  The 
tents  were  standing,  and  every  camp 
seemed  quiet.  At  last  the  hour  arrived 
when  the  tide  had  fallen  sufficiently,  and 
two  heavy  columns  issued  simultane- 
ously from  their  concealment— one  tak- 
ing the  ford  pointing  towards  the 
heists  of  Andaya,  ana  the  other  mov- 
ing in  rapid  march  directly  against  the 
French  position  at  Sans  Culottes.  The 
astonishment  of  the  enemy  was  great. 
The  columns  in  safety  had  crossed  the 
centre  of  the  river ;  then  rose  a  rocket- 
from  the  steeple  of  Fuentearabia,  and- 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  already  in  posi- 
tion on  San  Marcial  answered  the  pre- 
concerted signal.  Another  column  ad- 
vanced by  the  ford  of  Jonco;  others, 
crossed  by  the  upper  ones ;  and  from  the 
mountain-ridges  the  grand  movenient  of 
attack,  by  seven  distinct  points,  was 
visible;  the  troops  above  the  bridge 
*  plunging  at  once  into  the  fiery  contest, 
and  those  below  it  appearing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  huge  sullen  snakes,  winding 
over  the  heavy  sands.' 

*'  The  combats  which  followed  prove- 
that  to  determined  valour  no  difficulties 
are  insurmountable.     Nature  had  pro- 
vided her  strongest  means  of  defence ; 
everywhere  rocks,  and  torrents,  and  ra- 
vines, barred  the  progress  of  the  assail-, 
ants;    and  if  an  easier  surface  occa- 
sionally presented  itself,  art  had  been 
skilfully  employed  to  render  that  im-. 
practicable.     Nothing,  however,  could, 
stay  the  victorious  rushes  of  the  allies ; 
and  partial  checks  seemed  only  to  act  as 
stimulants  to  more  desperate  exertions. 
The  success  with  which  the  allied  divi- 
sions had  held  their  own  mountain-posts 
against  the  troops  who  now  confronted' 
them,  told  them  what  desperate  resis-. 
tance  might  be  expected  in  assaultiag 
veteran  soldiers,  established  on  alpine, 
heights,  and  fighting  on  their  native, 
soil.     '  Day  after  day,  far  more  than  a 
month,  entrenchment  had   risen    over, 
entrenchment,  covering  the  vast  slopes 
of  mountains,  which  were  scarcely  ac- : 
cessible  from  their  natural  steepness  and 
asperity.      This   they   could   see,    yet ' 
cared  neither  for  the  growing  strength  . 
of  the  works,  the  height  of  Uie  moun- 
tains, nor  the  breadth  of  the  river,  with , 
its  heavv  sands,  and  its  mighty  rushing 
tide:  all  were  despised ;  and  while  they  * 
marched  with  this  confident  valour,  it 
was  observed  that  the  French  fousht  in . 
defence  of  their  di2zy  steeps  wiSi  far  * 
less    fierceness    than   when,    striving 
against  insurmountable  obstacles,  they ' 
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attempted  to  etorm  the  lof^y  rocks  of 
Saororen.  Continual  defeat  had  lowered 
their  spirit,  but  the  feebleness  of  the 
defence  on  this  occasion  may  be  traced 
to  another  cause.  It  was  a  general's, 
not  a  soldier's  battle.  Wellington  had, 
with  overmastering  combinations,  over- 
whelmed each  point  of  attack.  Taupin 
and  Mancune's  divisions  were  each  less 
than  five  thousand  strong;  and  they  were 
separately  assailed,  the  first  by  eighteen, 
the  second  by  fifteen  thousand  men,  and 
at  neither  pomt  were  Rcille  and  Clause! 
able  to  brmg  their  reserves  into  action 
before  the  positions  were  won.' 

**  Never  had  the  allied  troops  fought 
better.  They  had  immense  difficulties 
to  overcome;  but  the  combinations  of 
their  eenerals  were,  masterly,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  led  their  battalions 
to  each  assault  with  that  brave  deter- 
mination which  inspires  soldiers  with  a 
confidence  that  nothing  can  bar  their 
success.  Many  displays  of  heroism 
were  exhibited ;  and  there  was  one  of 
ready  boldness  which  gained  the  good 
fortune  it  deserved.  The  French  gar- 
rison had  abandoned  a  strong  field-work 
which  covered  the  right  of  the  Bayonet  te 
ridge,  and  were  observed  by  Colonel 
Colborne  hurrving  off  in  evident  confu- 
sion. He  galloped  forward,  attended 
by  his  own  stair  and  a  handful  of  the 
95th,  intercepted  them  in  their  retreat, 
and  desired  them  to  surrender.  Be- 
lieving that  tiie  colonel  was  in  advance 
of  a  force  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the 
order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  three 
hundred  men  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  were  made  prisoners  by  a  body  not 
exceeding  twenty.  Officers  of  every 
rank  and  age  showed  to  their  followers 
an  example  of  dauntless  intrepidity. 
During  these  arduous  days  the  checks 
were  tew,  and  always  overcome;  and 
when  a  foreign  brigade  wavered  for  an 
instant,  the  road  to  victory  was  shown 
it  by  a  beardless  boy. 

'*The  misconduct  of  a  few  on  this 
occasion  sullied  the  brilliancy  of  con- 
quest; and  the  same  predatory  spirit 
which  had  occasioned  such  fearful  atro- 
cities when  San  Sebastian  was  carried 
by  assault,  led  to  many  excesses  while 
these  splendid  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress. This  breach  of  discipline  brought, 
as  it  often  did,  a  summary  punishment 
on  the  offenders ;  for  many  were  found 
by  the  French  in  a  state  of  stupid 
drunkenness,  and  captivity  paid  the 
penalty  of  crime." 

Lord  Wellinffton  was  now  trium- 
phantly established  upon  tlie  soil  of 
France.  Pampelona  had  fallen.  A 
bold  and  weU-conceiTed  nlan  of  Soult's 
to  reliere  France  from  tae  pressure  of 


hostility,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Spain^  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon, 
who  refused  to  suffer  the  troops  who 
would  have  been  required  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
strong  places  of  which  he  still  he)4 
possession ;  and  the  marshal  was  ac- 
cordingly compelled  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  while  Wellingtony  by  a  ae- 
ries of  bold  and  happy  operations, 
compelled  him  to  retreat  from  the 
Nive  to  Toulouse,  marking  the  inter- 
vening space  by  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  victories. 

The  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  and  <if 
the  Nive  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
some  of  the  most  glorious  that  have 
illustrated  the  British  arms  :^ 

**  In  the  Pyrenees,"  Mr.  Maxwell  ob- 
server,  **the  passes  were  widely  separa- 
ted ;  the  lateral  communications  uMhrect ; 
the  position  extensive,  and  consequently 
vulnerable  in  many  points.  The  shorter 
lines  of  Soult's  position  enabled  *htM 
to  mass  troops  together  with  rapidttv* 
and  the  undulating  surface  efiectuaUy 
concealed  his  movements.  H«Qce,  hhi 
attacks  were  made  with  overwhehniog 
numbers,  and  although  expected,  tliey 
could  not  be  distinctly  ascertained  until 
the  head  of  his  columns  were  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  pickets.  At 
Bavonne,  the  situations  of  Wellinctoii 
and  Soult  were  exactly  reversed.  The 
allied  general  was  obliged  to  operate 
on  both  sides  of  a  dangerous  river, 
with  bad  roads  and  long  and  inconve>- 
nient  lines ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  be 
bad  to  secure  St.  Jean  de  Lus  from  any 
attempts  that  Soult  might  make  to  nin 
a  pomt  of  such  importance.  The 
French  marshal,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  fortified  camp,  a 
fortress  immediately  beside  him,  excel- 
lent and  short  commonlcatioos,  with  a 
permanent  bridge  across  the  Nive,  by 
which  he  could  concentrate  on  either 
bank  of  the  river,  and  assail  that  wing 
of  the  allies  which  promised  the  beat 
chances  of  success." 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these 

§lorious  successes  were  achieredf  un- 
er  circtmastances  which  might  well 
embarrass  the  British  general,  and 
render  it  doubtAd  whether  he  was 
justified  in  persevering  any  lon^  in 
the  contest.  In  Spain,  a  pr^udioe 
had  been  excited  against  him  by  lead- 
log  agitators  amoimt  the  Cortes,  who 
left  nothing  unsaid  by  which  his  cha- 
racter might  be  disparaged,  and  eren 
countenanced  the  rumour  that  he  had 
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a  design  upon  tbe  Spanish  crown. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  system  of 
flagitious  misrepresentation  proceed^ 
that  Lord  Wellington  thought  it  right 
to  tender  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  forces* 
and  that  in  tbe  midst  of  the  most  pe- 
rilous operations  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  It  was,  however*  not  ac- 
cepted. But  if  he  could  not  separate 
himself  from  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
was  determined  that  they  should  sepa- 
rate from  him,  as  he  found  it  totally 
impossible  to  restrain  them  from  out- 
rages against  the  people  of  France, 
towards  whom  it  was  his  wise  and  ge- 
nerous policy  to  exhibit  every  possible 
degree  of  tender  forbearance. 

Indeed  it  was  but  too  natural  that 
those  who  had  smarted  under  the  in- 
juries and  the  contumelies  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain,  should,  now 
that  the  fortune  of  war  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  making  reprisals,  re- 
tort the  indignities  which  they  had 
experienced  upon  the  countrymen  of 
their  invaders.  But  the  nature  of 
Wellington  revolted  from  this  mer- 
ciless system  of  revenge,  and  it  was 
his  policy  to  distinguish  between  the 
French  government  and  the  French 
people.  With  the  former  alone  he 
professed  to  be  at  war ;  toward  the 
latter*  as  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves peaceably,  he  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  extend  protection, — a  de- 
termination which  was  clearly  evinced 
by  the  rigid  inflexiblity  with  which  he 
suffered  the  course  of  martial  law  to 
take  effect,  against  some  of  his  own 
and  the  Spanish  troops  by  whom  his 
orders  had  been  disregarded.  But 
this  did  not  at  all  fall  in  with  the  tem- 
per or  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
generals  or  their  troops,  who  could 


not  be  restrained  from  giving  a  loose 
to  their  unbridled  passions.  And 
Lord  Wellington  preferred  depriving 
himself  of  half  his  force,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Spanish  troops 
had  begun  to  become  efficient  soldiers* 
and  when,  with  such  an  army  as  he 
then  commanded  an  unbounded  career 
of  conquest  seemed  to  lie  before  him* 
to  sanctioning,  by  connivance,  the  out- 
rages against  person  and  property  of 
which  they  were  daily  guilty,  and 
which  were,  indeed,  but  few  and  mild 
in  comparison  with  those  which,  as 
often  as  ever  opportunity  occurred, 
were  perpetrated  against  their  coun- 
trymen by  their  wanton  and  profligate 
invaders. 

But  we  must  have  done.  Our 
space  is  almost  filled,  while  our  sub- 
ject is  yet  unexhausted.  To  Mr. 
Maxwell's  pages  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  the  events  which  now 
crowded  upon  each  other  in  rapid 
succession  until  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same 
great  qualities  which  distinguished 
our  general  from  the  commencement 
of  the  contest*  marked  his  conduct  to 
its  close ;  that  as  difficulties  accumu- 
lated, so  his  resources  seemed  to  be 
multiplied ;  and  that  the  most  appa* 
rently  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  seem 
only  to  have  presented  themselves  for 
the  enhancement  of  his  glory. 

Long  may  the  veteran  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  honours  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  him  by  a  grateful 
country  I  And  our  warmest  wishes 
for  that  country's  welfare  would  lead 
us  to  desire  no  more*  than  that,  should 
such  a  crisis  again  arise,  and  war 
blaze  forth  in  all  its  terrors,  such  a 
hero  may  be  found  to  defend  her. 
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Charity,  like  mercj,  is  twice  blessed, 
it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes ;  and  never  is  its  divine  charac- 
ter more  manifest  than  when  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  suffering  humaiiitj, 
ity  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  link 
to  bind  together  those  great  sections 
of  civilized  society — the  possessors  and 
the  producers  of  wealth.  But  for  this 
quality — remainder  of  our  better  na- 
ture— how  bitter  a  hatred  must  ever 
subsist  between  him  who  posseases  the 
luxuries,  and  him  who  wants  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  how  inextingubhable 
a  feud  must  continue  to  rage  between 
those  whom  fortune,  by  placing  them 
upon  the  extreme  confines  of  poverty 
and  wealth,  has,  as  it  were,  set  in  battle 
array  agsdnst  each  other.  Yet  this 
greatest  of  the  Christian  graces — 
equally  suited,  as  it  is,  to  soften  the 
hardships  of  savage  life,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  which  appear  necessarily 
to  attend  upon  civilization — has  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  Whigs  and  philoso- 
phers, and  must,  even  by  special  pro- 
visions, be  prevented  from  intruding 
its  disturbing  influence  into  that  Uto- 
pia of  concord  and  happiness  which 
Whiggery  and  philosophy  have  created 
in  Ireland.  In  a  nation  still  clin^ng 
to  feudal  prejudices,  as  yet  untramed 
to  the  exercise  of  free  institutions, 
and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  a  despotic 
priesthood,  tne  notable  discovery  has 
just  now  been  made,  that  evils,  imme- 
diately caused  by  the  absenteeism  of  a 
majority  of  the  natural  protectors  of 
the  people,  are  to  be  cured  by  breaking 
the  solitary  link  which  charity  forms 
between  the  poor  and  helpless,  and 
that  small  portion  of  the  rich  whom 
sense  of  duty,  or  necessity  compels  to 
continue  in  the  land. 

The  circumstance  which  has,  on  the 
present  occasion,  called  our  attention  to 
this  subject  is  the  discovery,  that  has 
recently  excited  so  much  public  inte- 
rest, of  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  medical  charities  of  Ireland  as 
they  now  exist,  and  for  the  disruption 
of  that  bond  of  kindness  and  charity 
which  these  institutions  have  formed 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  which,  unfortunately,  is  ahuost  toe 


only  link  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  of  societv  in  this  country  that 
DOW  remains  unbroken.  The  tie  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  has  been 
long  since  rudely  torn  asunder ;  the 
relation  of  mutual  dependence  and 
support,  formerly  kept  up  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  local  patronage,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  removal  of  all  that 
power  from  the  gentry  of  the  country ; 
and  now  the  same  philosophers,  and 
the  same  political  partizans,  holding 
in  view  the  attainment  of  the  same 
party  ends,  have  not  feared  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  certain  members 
of  a  Conservative  government,  to  ad« 
vocate  the  separation  of  the  dispen- 
sary-governor from  his  poor  neigh- 
bour, by  restraining  the  former  from 
contributing  of  his  abundance  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  latter* 
and  by  transferring  the  office  of  re^ 
lieving  those  sufferings  not  to  the  jus- 
tice, (for  no  claim  of  right  is  proposed 
to  be  given,)  but  to  the  charity  of  a 
Whig  commissioner. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  plot,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  refer  back  to  an  early 
period  of  the  late  Whig  misrule  of 
Ireland.  This,  however,  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do,  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselvea 
with  pointing  out  the  more  recent 
steps  of  its  progress,  and  calling  public 
attention  to  the  bold  measure  by  which 
its  final  consummation  is  now  in  the 
act  of  being  effected.  In  the  year 
1838,  when  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act 
was  passing  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  two  clauses  (the  46th  and  47th)' 
were  introduced  into  it,  empowering 
the  poor-law  commissioners  to  insti- 
tute « inquiries  into  the  state  of  the 
several  fever  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries," and  also  "to  inspect  and  examine 
into  the  administration  of  any  hospital 
or  infirmary  supported  in  part  by 
grand-jury  presentments  or  parlia- 
mentary grants."  As  a  result  of  the 
inquiries  conducted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  these  clauses,  a  report  from 
the  chief  poor-law  commissioner  in 
Ireland  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  latter  end 
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of  May»  1841.  That  report  contained 
the  details  of  a  portion  of  the  inspec- 
tions made  by  the  assistant  cominis- 
sionersy  together  with  their  opinion 
upon  the  state  of  the  medical  charities ; 
a  lengthened  catalogue  of  the  defects 
which  they  represented  as  existing  in 
them ;  and  the  heads  of  a  biili  stated 
by  these  gentlemen  to  be  intended  for 
their  « better  regulation  and  support." 
The  report  was  extensively  circulated 
throughout  Ireland  during  the  latter 
part  of  184  ly  and  its  true  character 
very  generally  seen  through  and  ap- 
preciated. The  political  events  of  the 
period,  however,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Whigs  from  the  position  they  had 
so  long  disgraced,  left  no  room  for 
supposing  that  a  measure  notoriously 
concocted  by  some  of  their  most  active 
agents,  and  obviously  designed  for  no 
other  use  than  to  bolster  up  the  tot- 
tering fabric  of  their  official  existence, 
could,  even  for  a  moment^  receive  the 
countenance  of  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment. The  report,  therefore,  and  its 
recommendations  attracted  little  no- 
tice, and  were  well  nigh  forgotten, 
until,  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, a  supplementary  appendix  to  it 
was  presented  to  parliament.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  ori- 
ginal report  was,  while  the  Whig 
government  lasted,  extensively  and 
authoritatively  circulated  through  the 
country,  the  supplementary  appendix 
was  kept  altogether  in  the  back 
ground,  and  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
one  or  two  individuals  its  existence 
would  scarcely  have  been  known  in 
Ireland*  It  was  however,  seen  by  a 
few  persons  interested  in  its  contents, 
and  found  to  contain  numerous  mis- 
representations, most  artfullv  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations put  forward  in  the  origi- 
nal report.  These  misrepresentations 
were,  in  several  instances,  warmly  taken 
up  and  exposed  by  the  governors  and 
medical  officers  of  the  charities  to 
which  they  referred  ;  but  still  no  one 
believed  that  any  measure  based  upon 
them  was  at  all  likely  to  be  brought 
before  the  legislature.  But  little  ex- 
citement, consequently,  prevailed  upon 
the  subject,  until  the  middle  of  April 
last,  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
.that  a  bill  founded  upon  the  **  heads ^** 
proposed  last  year,  was  actually  in 
print,  and  that  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  poor- 
law  commissioneFi-was  then  in  London 


endeavouring  to  induce  Lord  Eliot  to 
agree  to  place  it  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  also  then 
clearlv  ascertained  that  neither  the 
Irish  law  officers  of  the  crown  nor  anv 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Irish 
government  were  acquainted  even  with 
the  existence  of  the  measure ;  but  that 
it  had  been  concocted  solely  and  en- 
tirely in  the  poor-law  office,  and  that 
it  was  first  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Lord  Eliot  in  London,  and  then 
pressed  upon  him  under  very  gross 
misrepresentations.  We  have  said 
that  this  bill  was  founded  upon  the 
''heads'*  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Whig  government,  its  provi- 
sions, however,  were  of  a  character 
far  more  dangerous  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  from  those  heads, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  were 
calculated  not  only  to  destroy  the  pre- 
sent medical  charities,  and  to  place  the 
patronage  of  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of 
priests  and  agitators,  but  were  also 
violently  subversive  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Simultaneously  with  thp 
discovery  of  the  bill,  there  appeared  a 
report  from  a  commission  nominated 
by  Lord  Fortescue's  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  grand-jury 
laws.  This  report  is  known  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Anthony  Blake ;  but  stranee  to  say^ 
it  also  bears  the  signature  of  Mr.  John 
Young,  the,  so-called.  Conservative 
member  for  Cavan,  formerly  a  Whig-ap- 
pointed commissioner,  but  now  (where- 
fore we  know  not)  a  junior  lord  of  the 
treasury.  In  this  document  the  re- 
commendations of  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners with  regard  to  the  medical 
charities  are  quoted  with  approbation^ 
and  it  is  further  urged  that  they  shall 
be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  re- 
volutionising of  the  infirmaries  and 
lunatic  asylums,  as  well  as  of  the  fever 
hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

So  incredible  does  the  submission  of 
this  project  to  any  member  of  a  Con- 
servative government  appear,  so  great 
has  been  the  excitement  occasioned  i|i 
Ireland  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot^ 
and  yet  so  little  are  the  public,  out  of 
Ireland,  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
the  case,  that  we  have  determined  upon 
laying  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  institutions  in  question,  of  their 
operation  Utherto  upoa  Irish  society^ 
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and  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  re- 
volution proposed  to  be  effected  in 
them. 

The  institutions  known  in  Ireland 
under  the  general  name  of  medical 
charities  are  of  four  distinct  kinds : — 
Firsty  County  Infirmaries,  which  are 
hospitals  for  the  reception  and  relief  of 
poor  persons  suffering  from  accidents 
or  diseases  not  supposed  to  be  incurable 
or  contagious.  Second,  Fever  Hos- 
pitals, for  the  reception  of  patients 
labouring  under  contagious  fevers. 
Third,  Dispensaries,  for  the  treatment, 
as  extern  patients,  either  at  the  dis- 
pensary-houses or  at  their  own  resi- 
dences, of  poor  persons  labouring  under 
any  form  of  bodily  ailment.  And, 
Fourth,  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylums, 
for  the  reception  of  insane  persons  be- 
lieved to  be  curable,  and  whose  friends 
are  incapable  of  affording  them  neces- 
sary support.  These  latter  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  establishment,  and 
conducted  upon  a  system  essentially 
different  from  the  three  first- named 
classes  of  institutions,  to  which  our 
observations  shall,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, be  more  particularly  directed. 

So  early  as  the  year  1765  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  creat- 
ing corporations  for  establishing,  in 
certain  counties,  infirmaries  or  hospi- 
tals for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor ; 
and  thus  was  commenced  a  series  of 
enactments,  having  a  similar  object, 
which  now  occupy  no  inconsiderable 
•pace  in  the  statute-book.  In  1805 
tlie  power  of  the  infirmary  corpora- 
tions was  extended  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  establish  dispensaries,  and  two  years 
subsequently  the  erection  and  support 
of  district  fever  hospitab  was  made  a 
portion  of  the  eeneral  system.  Various 
alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
plan  upon  which  these  institutions 
were  orignally  founded  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  made,  but  throughout 
every  change  the  principles  were 
held  in  view  of  commninff,  for  their 
•upport,  voluntary  contributions  and 
grants  of  public  monev,  and  of  in- 
trustinflr  their  individual  management 
to  local  boards— constituted  of  per- 
sons who  might  reason^ly  be  supposed 
to  feel  an  interest  in  their  success  and 
usefblneis,  either  from  the  pdbHo  po- 
sition in  whieh  these  persons  were 


placed,  or  from  the  still  stronger  fact 
of  their  having  contributed  from  their 
own  resources  towards  the  attminrnent 
of  the  ends  proposed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. That  these  principles  were  well 
calculated  to  produce  good  results, 
and  that  they  were  in  the  main  suc- 
cessfully brought  into  practical  opera- 
tion, we  think  the  following  facts  must 
be  admitted  as  proof  bv  every  one  who 
can  bring  his  mind  to  bear  impartially 
upon  the  inquiry. 

In  the  year  1839  there  were  in  Ire- 
land, (according  to  tables  published 
by  the  poor-law  commissioners,)*  40 
infirmaries,  91  fever  hospitals,  mnd 
620  dispensaries,  making  a  total  <if 
751  institutions  actually  at  work  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  The  eoet 
of  the  support  of  these  establishmeots» 
including  all  charges,  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  £142,169  5s.  9|d.  where- 
of £44,773  10s.  2d.  or  neariy  one- 
third,  was  contributed  in  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients received  into  the  infirmaries 
and  fever  hospitals,  during  the  year 
1840,  was  (according  to  the  same 
authority)  60,683.  No  exact  estimate 
of  the  number  of  sick  relieved  at  the 
dispensaries  has  been  made  by  tbe 
commissioners,  but  fhmi  a  return  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
February  1840,  we  learn  that  in  the 
year  1837  the  dispensary  medical  of- 
ficers treated  no  fewer  than  1,390,917 
patients,  either  at  their  own  resi- 
dences or  at  the  several  institutions. 
From  these  figures  we  may  infer 
that  a  number  of  persons  equal  to 
at  least  one-sixth  of  the  whole  popo- 
lation  of  the  kingdom,  annually  re- 
ceive, at  the  present  time,  gratuitous 
medical  relief,  at  a  cost  to  the  coimtf7 
of  less  than  two  shillings  per  heM* 
That  a  greater  numerical  amount  of 
state  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
sick  of  any  nation  not  sunk  into  a  state 
of  universal  slavery  will,  we  presuiiM^ 
scarcely  be  contended  for ;  that  pro- 
vision could  not  be  made  upon  cheaper 
terms,  we  shall  not  waste  time  in  prov* 
ing.  In  their  anxiety,  however,  to 
make  a  case  to  justify  their  own  inter- 
ference, the  poor-law  commissioiiers 
have  advancea  the  doctrine  that  tbe 
amount  of  stdt  gratuitously  relieved 
must  not  only  bear  a  sufficient  nuiiie* 
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rical  proportion  to  the  whole  popula- 
tioDy  but  must  also  be  distributed 
equally!  in  relation  (as  it  would  appear 
from  tbeir  tables)  both  to  the  area  in 
square  miles  and  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  each  district  Throughout 
the  entire  category  of  transgressions^ 
mortal  and  Tenial»  laid  by  these  gen- 
tlemen to  the  charge  of  the  medical 
charities,  there  is  not  one  which  can- 
noif  by  a  very  simple  process  of  ab- 
straction,  be  resolved  into  this  great 
original  sin — inequality  of  distribu- 
tion. This  is  the  cheval  de  bataiUe 
upon  which  the  course  is  run>  against 
a  system  from  whence  have  sprung  the 
present  infirmaries,  fever  nospitals> 
and  dispensaries,  of  which  the  com- 
missioners themselves  say,  "  it  is  right 
to  state,  that  these  three  classes  of  insti- 
tations  seem,  from  their  nature  and  the 
functions  assigned  to  each,  to  be  well 
adapted  for  affording  aU  the  medical 
relief  required  by  the  sick  poor  in  Ire- 
land.'* We  distinctly  repeat  that 
although  in  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners individual  defects  which 
they  have  with  curious  eye  detected, 
or  with  inventive  imagination  fancied^ 
in  the  institutions,  have  been,  by  them, 
generalised  and  classed  under  no  fewer 
than  seventy  distinct  heads,  yet  in  the 
whole  list  not  even  a  charge  has  been 
made,  much  less  substantiated,  against 
ihe  system,  which  has  not  for  its  es- 
sence this  single  fault — ^inequality  of 
distribution. 

Coming  from  Whig  philosophers, 
this  charge  seems  a  strange  one,  as  we 
shall  presentlv  see  that  the  state  of 
matters  to  which  it  refers  is  the  direct 
and  necessary  result  of  the  application 
of  the  free-trade  and  voluntary  system 
to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor. 
**  Let  every  man  who  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  a  minister  of  religion  employ 
and  pay  him  as  he  employs  and  pays 
the  physician  of  his  body,"  is  a  common 
argument  with  the  philosophers :  upon 
what  principle  can  they  turn  rotmd  and 
find  fault  with  a  system  under  which 
the  employment  and  payment  of  the 
physician  is  voluntary,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  his  services  is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  uncontrolled  demand  of 
the  communiih^  in  which  they  are  to  be 
rendered  ?  This,  however,  is  precisely 
the  system  upon  which  the  medical 
charities  have  been  founded,  and  under 
which  thej^  have  g^own  into  their  pre- 
sent condition.    When  it  is  thought 


advisable,  in  any  neighbourhood,  to 
establish   a    dispensary,    tbe    course 
adopted  is  the  following : — Some  two 
or  three  active  persons  having  started 
the  subject,  it  is  talked  over  among 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  able  to 
contribute  in  a  pecuniary  way  towards 
the  support  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
having  been  determined  upon,  the  non- 
resident proprietors  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  district,  are  applied  to 
for  their  co-operation.     In  this  way, 
a  list  of  subscribers  is  made  out — the 
subscriptions    varying    from    half«a- 
crown,  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  pounds. 
The  institution  is  then  set  to  work,  and 
previous  to  the  next  assizes,  an  ac- 
count of  the  money  voluntarily  con- 
tributed is  laid  before  the  presentment 
sessions,  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
treasurer.     If  the  sessions  consider  the 
institution  to  be  required,  and  approve 
of  its  locality  and  management,  a  pre- 
sentment is  made,  and  it  then  becomes 
imperative  upon  the  gprand  jury  to 
grant  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  has 
been    voluntarily    subscribed.       The 
same  course  is  pursued  each  year,  so 
long  as  the  institution  is  continued, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  is  annually  af- 
forded, to  the  subscribers,  of  with- 
drawing their  subscriptions;    to  the 
presenting  sessions,  of  withholding  the 
county  grant;  and  to  anv  rate-payer 
in  the  county,  of  traversing  the  pre- 
sentment, should  any  of  these  parties 
consider  such  a  course  to  be  required. 
In  the  case  of  fever  hospitals,  matters 
are  managed  in  a  way  precisely  analo- 
gous, the  only  difference  being,  that  it  is 
competent  for  the  grand  jury  to  pre- 
sent twice  the  amount  of  the  sum  vo- 
luntarily subscribed.     The  voluntary 
SYstem  is  here,  surely,  carried  out  to 
the  very  utmost  extent.     No  medical 
charity  is  established  in  any  district 
except  one  in  which  those  who  are  to 
be  benefitted  by  it,  proclaim  their  opi- 
nion of  its  necessity  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  by  voluntarily  taxing 
themselves  for  its  support.     The  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  is  abo  brought  into 
operation  to  determine  the  locality  in 
which  each  institution  shall  be  placed ; 
the  supply  of  medical  relief,  (if  we  may 
so  speak,)  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
demand;  and  it  is  m  truth  by  the 
operation  of  this  principle  that  the 
distribution  of  the  institutions  has  been 
regulated*    They  are  no^  as  the  corn* 
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nissioners   suppose,  scattered   about 
with  a  capricions  ineauality;  but  by 
the  operation  of  what  is  in  this  case  a 
sound  principle,  their  distribution  is, 
(we  speak  generally,)  made  to  depend 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  several 
localities.     In  illustration  of  our  argu- 
ment, we  shall  seek  no  better  instance 
than  one  which  has  been  pat  in  the 
front  of  their  own  battle  by  the  com« 
missioners.      In  the  county  of  Meath, 
they  say,  the  proportion  of  the  dispen- 
saries to  the  population  is  as  1  to  6545  ; 
while  in  the  county  of  Down  it  is  only 
as  I  to  23,468.     Admitting  the  free- 
trade  and  voluntary  principles  to  be 
sound,  when  applied  to  the  subject  of 
medical  poor  relief,  we  should  say  that 
their  successful  application  to  practice 
oould  not  be  more  clearly  shown  than 
by  the  experience  of  these  two  coun- 
ties.     In   Meath,  which  is  chiefly  a 
grazing  district,  the  peasantry  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  seldom  possess  any 
land.     They  are,  consequently,  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  support  upon 
their  precarious  earnings  aa  hired  la- 
bourers ;  and  are,  moreover,  generally 
congregated  in  masses,  in  unhealthy  and 
miserable  towns,  where  they  sufier  un- 
der an  ad^tional  and  powerful  excii* 
ing  cause   of  disease — a  scarcity  of 
fbel.     It  cannot,  then,  be  matter  of 
wonder,  that  such  a  population  should 
require  a  large  proportion  of  medical 
relief;  but  it  surely  ought  to  be  mat- 
ter of  eratification  that  a  system  has 
been    devised,    and    is  in  operation, 
which,  by  its  expansive  nature,  tends  to 
provide  that  relief  when  and  where  it 
is  most  required.      In  the  county  of 
Down,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is 
mostly  in  cultivation,  the  peasantry  are 
generally  occupiers  of  small  farms ; 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  engaged 
in  a  wholesome  domestic  manufacture, 
and  above  all,  are  under  the  influence 
of  those  habits  of  decency  and  self-de- 
pendence which  every  form  of  Protes- 
tantism tends  to  generate.     The  result 
ft,  that  the  same  amount  of  gratuitous 
medical  relief  is  not  required  in  that 
district,  and  therefore,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  free^trade  and  voluntary 
system,  it  is  not  given. 

The  true  character  of  this  so-called 
<«  unequal  distribution"  is  thus  broadly 
shown  by  a  oontrast  of  the  very  oppo- 
site circumstances  of  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Down }  but  the  same  ex- 
pbmatioA  woUld  no  d9iibt  be  found  ta 


apply  with  equal  fitness  to  different 
baronies  or  even  parishes,  situated  in 
one  and  the  same  county.     Having, 
however,  as  we  conceive,  established 
the  principle  upon  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  medical  poor-relief  has  been 
eflvBcted  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  multiply  particular  instances 
of  its  operation ;  neither  have  we  any 
desire  to   follow   the    commissioners 
through  the  seventy  variations  which 
they  have  composed  upon  this  single 
theme.      It  will  be  enough  for  our 
readers  to  know  that  their  statements 
have  been  publicly  contradicted,   in 
many  instances,  by  the  governors  of 
the  institutions  to  which  they  referred  ; 
by  men,  whose  names  and  characters 
place  them  above  the  suspicion  of  im- 
proper motives,  and  whose  position,  as 
residents  of  the  country,  render  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  iipon  such 
matters  they  should  have  fallen  into 
error.     We  shall,  however,  advert  to 
one  allegation,  because,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  it  mav  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  true  reason  tor  this  great 
anxie^  to  introduce  Whig  philosophy 
into  the  management  of  the  medical 
eharities  of  Ireland.     The  allegation, 
which  is  repeated  several  times  among 
the  seventy  defects,  is,  that  the  sub- 
scribers and  supporters  of  the  medical 
charities  are,  in  many  instances,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  medical  atten- 
dants.    In  the  name  of  every  respect- 
able medical  attendant  of  a  charitable 
institution  in  Ireland,  we  plead  guilty 
to  this  accusation.     It  is  true,  idmost 
without  the  single  exception  necessary 
to  prove  the  rule.     Hitherto  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  charitabla 
institutions  in  this  country,  have  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  gentlemen:  usu- 
ally liberally,  often  highly  educated  ;- 
not  unfrequently  polished  by  foreign 
travel;  moral  in  their  habits;  living 
respectably  within  means  often  narrow ; 
these  men  have,  hitherto,  not  from  any 
professional  rank,  but  naturally,  and  of 
personal  right,  been  received  among 
the  resident  gentry,  with  whom  they 
are  in  most  cases  connected  by  birtb> 
and  by  a  common  education.     It  is 
among  these  gentry  that  we  find  the 
subscribers  to  the  charities,  whom  the 
commissioners  most  truly  charge  with 
being  personal  friends  of  the  mediod. 
attendants. 

•  ^Surely  there  must  be  some  mia* 
take  here/'  some  of  our.  Eiigliib  xead^ 
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era  will  say ;  **  no  functionary  so  ex- 
alted and  80  philosophical  as  a  poor- 
law  commissioner  could  doubt  the  ad- 
vantage of  encouraging   kindly  and 
harmonious  feelings  between  the  go- 
vernors and  the  officers  of  institutions, 
having  for  their  end  and  object  the 
performance  of  a  work  of  mercy/* 
Explanation  is  indeed  necessary,  and 
we  shall  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  afford  it.     A  moment's  reflection 
must  convince  any  person,  that  such  a 
SYstem  as  we  have  described  that  of 
the  Irish  medical  charities  to  be,  could 
not  extend  its  ramifications  throughout 
such  a  country  as  Ireland,  without  pro- 
ducing important  moral  effects.     A 
number  of  men,  more  or  less  educated, 
never,  by  their  office,  and  seldom  per- 
sonally, set  in  opposition  to  either  rich 
or  poor^  but  so  placed  as  to  be  media- 
tors in  chari^  between  both,   could 
not  continue  to  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  kingdom  without  acquiring 
mnch  personal  influence  in  their  re- 
spective circles.     That  influence  they 
have  obtained,  and  a  single  circum- 
stance will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  ex- 
tent.    Among  all  the  outrages,  whe- 
ther predial  or  political,  that  have  of 
late  years  disgraced  Ireland,  we  have 
heard  of  none  being  committed  upon 
medical  men;  and  yet  no  trial  for  as- 
sault or  murder  has  been  held,  no  con- 
viction has  taken  place  without  the  dis- 
trict medical  man  performing  the  part  of 
a  principal  and  essential  w i tness.  What 
witness  of  another  class — what  jurv- 
man,  after  having  been  concerned  m 
such  a  transaction,  could  venture  to 
ride  through  the  country,  even  in  the 
face  of  day,  alone,  unarmed,  and  fear- 
less?     This,    however,  the   medical 
witness  never  ceased  to  do,  from  sun- 
rise till  sunset,  and  f^om  sunset  till 
sunrise  again,  even  in  the  wildest  dis- 
tricts, depending  for  safety  solelv  upon 
the  power  of  nis  personal  influence. 
The  people  feel  the  advantage  and  ne- 
cessity of  medical  services  every  day 
of  their  lives ;  and  he  who  faithfully 
renders    them,    acquires    over    their 
minds   the  influence  belonging  to  a 
daily  benefactor.     Our  Irish  readers 
will  need  no  special  instance  to  prove 
to  them  the  existence  or  extent  of  the 
power  which  the  village  doctor  might 
in  many  instances  wield ;  but  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  state  of 
foeiety  in  this  country,  and  who  know 
not  how  strangely  a  generous  devotion 


to  those  who  serve  him  is  mingled  in 
the  heart  of  the  Irish  peasant,  with  a 
disregard  of  all  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tions, the  following  anecdote,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  pledge  our- 
selves, may  not  be  without  interest : — . 

A    most    respectable    and    highly- 
esteemed,  but  somewhat  choleric  medi- 
cal  gentleman,  now  no  more,  was  placed 
upon  his  trial  before  a  court  of  assize, 
charged  with  the  grave  crime  of  hav- 
ing struck  and  disarmed  a  soldier  on 
duty,  at  the  door  of  the  county  jail. 
The  offence  given  by  the  soldier  was, 
that  being  a  stranger  in  the  town  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  person  of 
the  doctor,  and  refused  to  admit  him 
into  the  jail,  without  some  explanation 
as  to  his  business  there.     The  doctor, 
indigpiant  at  the  notion  that  any  person 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  he  was  surgeon  to  the  jail,  at  once 
settled  the  matter  by  knocking  the  sol. 
dier  down,  and  flinging  his  musket  into 
the  street.     A  vast  commotion  among 
the  military  authorities,  from  the  cor- 
poral  of  the  jail-guard  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  of   course    the 
consequence,  and  the  doctor  was  forth* 
with  directed  to  be  prosecuted  to  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.     In  due 
time  the  trial  came  on— >the  offence 
was  fully  proved,  and  its  enormity  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown — no  defence  was  offered, 
and  the  jury,  composed  of  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  having  been  duly  charged, 
retired  from  their  box.     Directly  on 
entering  the  jury-room,  the  foreman,  in 
great  tribulation,    asked  his   fellows 
what  was  to  be  done,  as  no  alternative 
occurred  to  him  by  which  they  could 
escape  the    unfortunate  necessity  of 
finding  the  doctor  guilty.    **  Find  the 
doctor  guilty,"  echoed  a  juryman,  in  a 
voice  of  mingled  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, ''tbafd  be  a  pretty  finding. 
Is  it  the  doctor,  that  saved  me  from 
dying  of  a  pleurisy  last  winter,  and 
that'll  be  wanting  to  attend  my  poor 
wife  next  month  1     I'd  eat  my  boots 
first."    The  argument  was  irresistible, 
and  without  further  parley  the  whole 
party  proceeded  into  court  and  ac- 
quitted the  traverser,  to  the  no  small 
chagrin  of  the  military  authorities,  but 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bench, 
the  bar,  and  the  bystanders. 

From  what  we  have  already  said 
with  respect  to  the  connexions,  edu- 
eatioB^  and   habita  of  aasociation  of 
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the  medical  attendants  of  the  cha- 
rities, it  will  naturally  be  inferred 
that  these  gentlemen  mast  have  a 
leaning  towards  Conservative  opi- 
nions; and  the  fact  is,  that  three- 
fourths — we  mieht  probably  say  four- 
fifths — of  the  wnole  number  are  con- 
scientious supporters  of  the  British 
constitution,  m  church  and  state,  and 
equally  conscientious  opponents  of 
bureaucracy,  and  centralization,  and 
ey&py  other  ramification  of  Whig 
mock-philosophy.  Even  among  the 
small  balance  of  individuals  whose  re- 
ligion would  teach  them  to  be  hostile 
to  British  freedom,  there  are  few  to 
be  found  who  hold  extreme  opinions : 
their  habits  as  professional  gentlemen, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  gentry 
of  the  country,  preventing  them  from 
entertaining  those  rancorous  feelings 
which  pervade  every  other  class.  As 
a  body,  these  medical  attendants  are 
well  known  to  be  friends  of  order  and 
rational  liberty,  and  to  feel  it  to  be  no 
less  their  interest  than  their  duty,  to 
use  their  own  influence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  that  which  should 
oelonff  to  property  and  station,  and  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  heal  up 
those  lamentable  wounds  which  de- 
signing and  dishonest  men  have  in- 
flicted upon  Irish  societv. 

Need  we  further  explain  why  those 
designing  and  dishonest  men  should 
denounce  the  friendship  which  now 
subsists  between  the  governors  and  offi- 
cers of  the  medical  charities;  why 
they  should  desire  to  break  the  link 
which  that  friendship  forms  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  why  they 
should  declare  that  **  the  present  sys- 
tem of  making  the  support  of  dispen- 
saries and  fever  hospitals  depend  pri- 
marily upon  subscriptions,  seems 
pregnant  with  such  elements  of  dis- 
order as  to  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  work  these 
charities  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
without  an  entire  change?'*  They 
knew  that  in  six  years  (from  1833  to 
1839)  the  dispensaries  alone  had  in- 
creased in  number  from  452  to  620. 
Tbev  knew  one  result  of  this  increase 
to  be  the  establishment,  in  variouf 
parts  of  the  country,  of  168  influ- 
ential individuals,  friendly  to  order 
and  good  government,  and  opposed  to 
their  own  treasonable  projects  for 
Gallicizing  the  constitution  and  Ro- 
manizing  Uie  religion  of  Ireland*  For 


the  advancement  of  such  projects  it  is 
indeed  impossible  to  worlc  the  chari- 
ties in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  at  once  swept 
away  and  re-organized  upon  a  plan 
less  **  pregn^ant  with  the  elements  of 
disorder  *'  to  the  politico-religioos  Vi- 
brio about  to  be  raised.  This,  and 
no  other,  was  the  ol^ect  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  poor-law  and  grand  pary 
commissioners*  reports,  in  the  joint 
crusade  which  they  have  engaged  in 
against  the  medical  charities  and  the 
medical  profession  of  Ireland.  Some 
variety,  mdeed,  might  be  traced  in 
the  ultimate  movmff  principle  whidi 
actuated  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Ni- 
choUs  had  pr^>ably  little  in  view 
bevond  a  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  to  aid  hun  in 
carrying  out  his  poor-law  scheme; 
while  to  Mr.  Anthony  Blake  we  can* 
not  deny  the  credit  of  being  moved 
by  a  more  generous  though  erroneous 
enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  his 
own  religion,  and  the  expulsion  froa 
his  native  country  of  what  he  brevet 
to  be  a  heretic  faith.  The  direct  ob- 
ject and  course  of  both  these  commis* 
sioners  was,  however,  identical^  and 
must  be  equally  resisted  by  all  who 
value  those  blessings  of  peace,  order* 
and  freedom  of  conscience  which  may 
still  be  enioycd  under  what  renaains  oc 
the  British  constitution. 

To  justify  what  we  have  stated 
with  respect  to  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  the  motives  of  its 
authors  we  must  now  brieflv  inform 
our  readers  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  was  to  be  worked ;  the  nature  of 
which  we  conceive  to  be  such  as  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  uses  it  was 
designed  to  serve.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  the  following:—* 

1 .  The  poor-law  commissioDers  are 
empowered*  when  they  shall  think  fit« 
to  abolish  all  existing  dispensaries  and 
fever  hospitals,  (sections  45  and  66,) 
and  to  establish  similar  new  institn- 
tions  when  and  where  it  may  suit 
their  pleasure  (sections  28,  46). 

Under  this  nower  711  institutions 
might  at  once  be  broken  up,  and  at 
least  711  medical  men  deprivedt  with- 
out the  allegation  of  a  crune»  of  their 
official  existence.  A  pretence  of  sa- 
ving vested  rights  is  made  in  sections 
35  and  54  ;  but  it  is  only  **  so  &r  as 
consts^tly  may  be  with  the  due  eze- 
cutioB  of  the  provisions  of  the  aot»*' 
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and]  legally*  saves  no  right  or  claim 
whatsoever.  So  far  from  any  right 
heing  saved,  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  all  paid  officers  shall  be  newly 
elected  hv  the  new  boards  of  gover- 
norS)  subject,  always,  to  the  absolute 
approval  of  the  commissioners,  who 
may  continue  or  dismiss  such  officers 
at  their  pleasure  (sections  35,  54). 

2.  The  new  boards  are  to  consist  of 
the  clergy,  justices,  and  elected  poor- 
law  guardians  residing  within  the  dis* 
trict ;  and  if  these  ex-officio  governors 
should  not  in  any  instance  amount  to 
thirteen,  in  the  case  of  dispensaries,  or 
to  fifteen  in  the  case  of  fever  hospitals, 
the  balance  to  be  then  made  up  of 
"  such  male  persons  of  full  age,"  re- 
sicUng  within  the  district,  as  the  board 
of  guardians  of  the  union  may  ap- 
point. Voluntary  subscribers  are  to 
be  entirely  done  away  with  (sections 
29,  30,  48,  49). 

How  this  plan  would  work  need 
scarcely  be  explained  to  our  Irish  rea- 
ders. There  would  be  upon  the 
board,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  (for 
only  the  principal  clergyman  of  each 
denomination  is  to  be  admitted,)  and 
one,  or  at  most  two  magistrates ;  the 
remaining  ten  or  eleven  would  be  the 
parish  priest,  some  three  or  four 
guardians  of  the  poor,  who  would  be 
the  nominees  and  tools  of  the  priest, 
and  some  six  or  seven  male  persons  of 
fuU  agct  who  miffht  be  the  lowest  in- 
dividwUs  in  the  district,  and  who  cer- 
tainly would  be  nominees  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  colleagues  with  them  in 
executing  the  bidding  of  the  priest. 
Does  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
working  of  the  priests'  new  municipal 
corporations  think  for  a  moment,  that 
witn  such  a  board  as  that  we  have 
described,  one  out  of  twenty  of  the 
711  mostly  Conservative  medical  offi- 
cers of  the  present  charities  would 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  re-elec- 
tion? No  such  thing  I  Whether  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  (and  there 
are  comparatively  but  few  of  the  lat- 
ter,) the  migority  of  the  present  me- 
dicid  officers  are  gentlemen,  and  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  present  subscri- 
bers— the  gentry  of  the  country,  and 
as  such  would  ill  suit  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  George  Nicholls,  or  Mr.  An- 
thony Blake.  They  would,  thereforei 
be  sacrificed,  with  expressions  of  com- 
pasnon,  perhaps,  and  of  condolencci 
4B  victims  for  Uie  good  of  their  couq- 
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try,  but  sacrificed  they  would  be  to 
the  attainment  of  those  great  ends 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as 
the  ultimate  objects  of  these  distin- 
guished individuals.  The  question 
now  arises,  who  would  be  selected  to, 
fill  the  vacant  offices  ?  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  put  our  readers  in  the  way 
of  solving  it,  by  simplv  stating  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  regulate 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners  and 
boards  of  governors,  and  which  de- 
fine the  position  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers. 

3.  Complete  and  entire  control 
over  *'  the  administration  of  medical 
relief  to  the  sick  poor  throughout 
Ireland,"  is  given  to  the  poor-law 
commissioners,  and  they  are  empow- 
ered to  make  such  orders  as  ''they 
shall  think  proper"  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  all  medical  and  other 
officers,  "  acting  in  or  about  the  medi- 
cal relief  of  the  sick  poor"  (sec.  17*) 
The  power  to  make  these  orders  is 
repeated  and  enforced  in  several 
clauses,  and  appears  to  be  absolutely 
unlimited  and  despotic,  so  far  as  the 
medical  charities  and  their  officers  are 
concerned.  The  orders,  when  sealed 
by  the  poor-law  commissioners,  will 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  disobedi^ 
ence  of  them  will  subject  the  offender 
to  penalties ; — ^for  the  first  offence,  of 
408.  for  the  second  offence,  of  five 
pounds,  (both  recoverable,  summarily, 
before  two  justices,)  and  for  the  third 
and  every  subsequent  offence,  to 
indictment  for  a  misdemeanour,—. 
Jine  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds, 
and  imprisonment,  vsith  or  without 
hard  labour  (sec.  88.)  It  will  be  ob^ 
served  that  these  penalties  are  award- 
ed, not  to  the  breach  of  anv  law,  con- 
stitutionally enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, but  to  such  acts  as  it  may  please 
the  poor-law  commissioners  to  desig- 
nate as  offences  against  their  wuL 
Thus,  under  the  bill  it  would  be  quite 
competent  for  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners to  order  medical  officers  to 
use,  or  abstain  from  using,  certain  me- 
dicines, or  to  adopt  certain  lines  of 
practice,  and  disobedience  of  such  or- 
ders would  render  the  person  disobey* 
ing  liable  to  the  penalties  particular* 
ised  above.  In  order  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  com- 
plete, a  special  clause  (sec.  56)  is  in- 
troduced, giving  them  power  to  dismisa 
jany  officer^  **  either  upon  or  without 
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suggestion  or  eomplaint,**  and  render- 
ioff  such  person,  so  dismissed,  inca- 
pable of  serving  in  any  medical  charit  j, 
without  their  consent.  In  case  the 
local  governors  should  resist  the  exer* 
cise  of  this  power,  the  commissioners 
«re  authorised  to  appoint  an  officer  in 
the  place  of  any  person  dismissed 
hj  them.  Such  is  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners.  That  of  the  local 
governors,  (viz.  the  parish  priest  and 
his  tail  of  eight  or  nine  male  p€r8on9, 
of  fuXl  aeCf)  is  enforced  by  a  penalty 
(summarily      recoverable)      of    five 

Sounds  for  disobedience  of  their  or- 
ers  by  any  medical  or  other  officer 
(see.  86). 

Our  readers  have  only  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  scale  upon  which  me- 
dical men  are  now  paid,  under  the  or- 
dem  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  is 
forty  pounds  a-year,  for  doing  the  du- 
ties of  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
and  man-midwife  for  800  inmates  of  a 
Workhouse ;  and,  keeping  in  view  this 
munificent  reward  of  merit,  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
tread-mill  for  evil-doers  on  the  other, 
they  will  themselves  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  estimating  the  class  of  so- 
ciety from  which  the  future  medical 
officers  of  the  fever  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries of  Ireland  shall  be  drawn. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in 
future  no  disturbance  to  the  plans  of 
certain  parties  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  dangerous  circumstance  of  the 
medical  advisers  and  confidants  of  the 
poor  being  also  the  personal  friends  of 
the  gentry  of  the  country. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  ob- 
jected to  us,  by  some,  that  the  bill, 
the  features  of  which  we  have  sketched 
above,  is  no  longer  on  the  carpet  in  its 
original  state  of  deformity — that  it  has 
been  amended.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, the  fact  of  the  bill  having  been 
printed  with  all  the  atrocious  provisions 
described  by  us  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
It  is  a  fkct  requiring  the  eravest  con- 
sideration from  all  who  love  the  an- 
cient Aree  institutions  of  their  country. 
It  is  now  matter  of  public  notoriety 
that  the  bill  was  drawn  up  and  printed 
with  such  secrecy  that  its  existence 
was  unknown  to  the  attorney  or  solici- 
tor-general or  under-secretary  for  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  carried  to  England 
(In  its  printed  form^  in  the  pocket  of 
the  poor-law  eommisdoner,  and  that 
ft  WM  iStm%  preeeed  upon  the  jiK 


tention  of  Lord  Eliot  under  rtpr*- 
sentations  the  most  false.  Soray 
this  is  not  justice  to  Ireland.  Sorely 
it  is  not  justice  to  the  conscientiottt  and 
disinterested  supporters  of  the  present 
constitutional  government  throughout 
the  empire,  to  suffer  their  dearest  in- 
terests to  fall  into  the  guardianship 
of  their  deadliest  foes,  while  they  rest 
in  confident  security  relying  upon  the 
vigilance  of  those  whom  they  hava 
struggled  hard  to  place  at  the  helm 
of  the  state.  Surely  it  is  not  justice 
to  the  government  itself,  to  remain  silent 
and  quiescent,  and  thus  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  participe$  erimmii 
with  men  detected  in  a  plot  for  revolu- 
tionising the  kingdom,  and  for  surrep- 
titiously placing  m  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  that  power  of  making 
laws,  under  which  the  lieges  can  be 
punished,  which  only  belongs  to  the 
queen,  lords,  and  commons  in  parlia* 
roent  assembled.  Our  warning  is  a 
friendly,  but  it  is  also  a  solemn  one ; 
the  people  of  England  will  not  lon|^ 
suffer  that  great  violation  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  to  disfi^ce  the  ttatate- 
book:  the  power  of  makinff  penal 
laws  cannot  long  be  delegated  to  the 
poor-law  commissioners  without  lead- 
ing to  consequences,  the  apprehensloa 
of  which  makes  us  shudder ;  yet,  (and 
we  feel  deep  shame  while  we  write  it,) 
we  have  heard  a  high  official,  one  who 
is  himself  a  gentleman,  high-mimled* 
and  utterjy  incapable  in  his  own  per- 
son, of  doing  ought  that  a  British  eiti- 
sen  should  not  do,  we  have  heard  thb 
gentleman  endeavour  to  palliate  the 
guilt  of  introducing  the  penal  dauaea 
into  the  medical  charities  bill,  by  stat- 
ing that  similar  clauses  had  alre«dY 
been  foisted  into  the  English  and  IHah 
poor  relief  acts.  Aguin  we  warn  aU 
concerned  against  fiilling  into  the  de- 
lusion that  such  an  excuse  %iU  loo^ 
satisfy  the  llritish  nation. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  ameiMl- 
ments  said  to  have  been  made  in  tbe 
bill ;  we  know  something  of  tbe 
fhiminc  of  these  amendments,  and  we 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  membm  of  the 
government  concerned  in  making  tbeiBt 
are  quite  sincere  in  their  desire  of  re* 
movinff  all  the  obnoxiotu  provisioBa  of 
the  bill.  It  is  our  opinion,  howey«r» 
that  the  alterations  would  not  have  anj- 
raeh  efiRset ;  and  although  it  wooH  ea^ 
eeed  our  limits  to  enter  at  length  inte 
e  oomideration  of  toeniy  we  een&ot  Fe* 
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frain  from  giving  Lord  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Lucas  a  piece  of  advice  calculated  to 
be  of  nervice  to  them  in  their  dealinga 
with  Mr.  Nioholla.  We  shall  best  con- 
vey our  meaning  by  reminding  these  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  celebrated  treaty  between 
Mr.  Shandy  and  his  wife^  one  article 
of  which  affirmed  the  uncontrolled 
right  of  the  lady  to  the  use  of  the  fa- 
mily coach,  when,  and  so  often  as  it 
might  be  her  pleasure  to  use  it  for  the 

furpose  of  flroing  to  or  returning  from 
<ondon.  Nothing  could  be  more  free 
and  complete  than  the  power  thus 
given  over  the  coach, but  unfortunately 
it  was  discovered,  too  late  for  remedy, 
that  by  a  subsequent  article  the  power 
over  the  horses  was  vested,  equally 
without  limitation,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Shandy,  and  in  his  hands  alone. 
So  we  fear  it  will  be  in  the  amended 
bill ;  full  and  complete  authority  is 
given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  me- 
dical board  to  frame  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  charities,  entirely 
uncontrolled  by  the  poor  law  commis- 
sioner ;  but  to  this  latter  functionary 
is  g^ven,  in  an  equally  full  manner,  the 
power  over  the  purse :  we  shall  leave 
Our  readers  to  determine  which  hold 
is  likely  to  be  the  strongest. 

Having  now,  as  we  hope,  done  some- 
what towards  awakening  the  public 
attention  to  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  medical-chai'ities' 
plot,  we  have  another  and  a  much 
more  grateful  duty  to  perform.  We 
have  shown  that  the  system  under 
which  medical  relief  is  at  present  ad- 
ministered to  the  poor  in  Ireland,  is, 
in  many  respects,  good  and  useful :  we 
trust  we  shall  be  able,  before  conolud* 
ing  our  observations,  to  point  out  con* 
stUutional  and  honest  means,  by  the 
employment  of  which  it  can  be  made 
better  and  more  useful. 

If  we  desire  to  go  right  in  adminis- 
tering any  form  of  poor  relief,  wt 
must  hold  in  view  two  principles,  dis- 
tinct In  themselves,  but  perfectly  con- 
gruous and  compatible  with  each  other. 
The  first  impels  us,  as  Christian  men, 
to  assist  (if  possible,  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  necessity)  our  neighbour 
who  is  in  want  of'^  aid :  the  second 
teaches  us,  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity, to  render  that  aid  in  such  a 
way  as  may  be,  to  the  least  possible 
extent,  burtbentome  or  injurious  to 
our  fellow  members.  The  former 
principle  is  not  aoknowlsdged  in  the 


philosophy  of  Whigs  and  poor-law 
commissioners ;  and,  according  to  their 
gloss,  the  latter  signifies  that  the  poor 
shall  be  assisted  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  rich 
to  remove  a  loathsome  object  from 
their  sight;  but  then  only  in  the 
cheapest  and  most  repulsive  manner 
that  can  possibly  be  devised.  Now, 
it  has  always  appeared  to  us  (and  our 
experience  in  the  management  of  the 
poor  has  not  been  small)  that  no  form  of 
relief  is  so  costly,  and,  therefore,  so 
burthensome  to  the  community  at 
large,  as  bad  medical  assistance ;  and 
that  in  no  case  is  it  more  prudent  to  be 
liberal  in  our  primary  outlay,  than  in 
providing  honest,  conscientious,  and 
capable  men  for  the  performance  of 
medical  services.  The  poor  difler  in 
no  respect  from  the  rich  in  any  thinff 
relating  to  their  bodily  health ;  and 
although  they  may  live  as  happily  in  a 
cottage  as  in  a  castle ;  be  as  comfort* 
able  in  frize  as  in  velvet;  and  even 
thrive  as  well  upon  bacon  as  upon  or* 
tolans ;  still,  bad  physio  in  a  fever,  or 
bad  surgery  with  a  broken  leg,  will 
kill  or  maim  the  humblest  peasant  as 
surely  as  the  proudest  peer.  But  how 
different  with  respeot  to  the  community 
will  the  result  be  in  these  two  cases  I 
A  crippled  lord  will  not  make  a  worse  , 
legislator  than  if  he  had  full  power 
over  his  limbs ;  but  a  lame  ploughman 
necessarily  becomes  a  burthen  upon  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Again, 
a  fever  ill-managed  may  carry  off  the 
lord  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  and 
thus  deprive  society  of  a  valuable  mem* 
ber  ;  but  the  ploughman,  so  dealt  with, 
leaves  a  wife  and  children  as  perma- 
nent liens  (in  one  shiq^e  or  another) 
upon  the  property  of  his  country. 
Leaving  altoffether  out  of  the  (juestion 
the  first  prmciple  upon  which,  as 
Christians,  we  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister to  the  needy  the  best  relief 
within  our  reach,  we  ask  any  reason- 
able man  to  consider  these  proposi- 
tions, and  to  declare  honestly  does  he 
or  does  he  not  think  it  wise,  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  to  employ  for  the  atten- 
dance of  the  poor,  the  forty-pound 
workhouse  doctor  of  the  poor-law 
commissioners?  We  shall  put  the 
matter  in  another  point  of  view  ;  for 
its  bearings  cannot  be  too  dearly  un« 
derstood.  A  certain  proportion  of 
every  cUm  of  men  mnsl^  as  tlie  world 
is  at  present  oonstitutedi  be  constant! 
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incapacitated  for  labour,  by  sickness  or 
accident.  Those  who  live  by  laboury 
when  they  are  so  incapacitated,  are» 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  supported  either 
from  their  own  savings,  from  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  their  fellows,  or  from 
the  resources  of  their  employers.  Now, 
it  is  pliun  that,  calculating  upon  any 
of  these  contingencies,  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  constant  proportion  of  sick 
must  be  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
price  of  labour — just  as  much  so  as  is 
the  cost  of  the  labourer's  support  upon 
Sunday,  when  he  performs  no  work. 
Taking  this  latter  case,  the  wages  of 
six  days'  labour  must  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  labourer  for 
seven  days :  taking  the  former  case, 
the  expenditure  of  the  average  number 
of  days  in  the  year,  when  men  are  pre- 
vented by  sickness  or  accident  from 
working,  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
wages  of  the  average  number  of  days 
in  the  year,  when  they  are  not  so  pre- 
yented.  This  unprofitable  expenditure 
must  of  course  fall,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  upon  the  community ;  it  is 
either  added  to  the  price  of  commo- 
dities, or  it  is  charged  directly  in  the 
shape  of  poor-rate,  and  must  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the 
•kill  and  attention  with  which  disease 
may  be  treated.  Here  again,  there- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  cheap  doc- 
tormg  of  the  labouring  poor  is  but  bad 
economy.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
forty-pound  physician,  surgeon,  apo- 
thecary, and  roan-midwife  of  the  work- 
house 18  not  likely  to  be  well  educated 
or  skilled  in  his  profession ;  and  even 
if  he  be  ao,  he  cannot  afford  to  give  the 
time  that  is  required  for  an  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  will,  there- 
fore, upon  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down,  m  all  probabihty  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  the  costiiness  of  low-priced 
doctoring.  An  experimentum  cruets 
upon  this  point,  has,  however,  been 
made  in  the  working  of  the  Vaccination 
Extension  Act,  under  the  control  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  by  whom 
the  price  was  fixed  so  low,  that  re* 
apectable  men  declined  undertaking  the 
duty.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
one  union  (Kanturlc)  the  person  who 
contracted  to  vaccinate  all  comers  at 
the  small  charge  of  a  sbilltng  a  head 
for  the  first  huifdred,  and  sixpence 
for  all  over  that  number,  not  oeing 
well  acquainted  with  statistics,  sent  in 
his  claim  for  payment  for  having  suc- 


cessfully vaccinated,  in  a  few  months* 
nearly  three  thousand  persons,  being 
about-two  thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  This  case  at- 
tracted our  notice  from  having  been 
f>ublished  in  a  Cork  paper,  but  aoubt- 
ess  it  was  not  a  solitary  occur* 
rence. 

We  hope  there  is  no  necessity  for 
further  ar^ment  to  prove  that  bad 
medical  rebef,  though  low-priced,  has 
for  its  direct  operation  to  increase* 
while  good  medical  relief,  though 
high-priced,  tends  to  diminish  the  bur- 
thens of  the  community.  It  is  e<|ually 
certain  that  the  wages  of  no  species  of 
labour  can  be  long  depressed  below  a 
remunerating  amount  without  deterio- 
rating the  quality  of  the  labour,  and 
that,  therefore,  although  the  over* 
stocking  of  the  market  may  now  induce 
a  few  passable  doctors  to  do  all  the 
medical  duties  of  a  workhouse,  contain* 
ing  eight  hundred  inmates,  for  forty 
pounds  a-year,  it  is  quite  certain,  upon 
commercial  principles,  that  if  the  price 
of  medical  labour  continue  to  be  kept 
so  low,  an  inferior  article  will  be  pro- 
duced, perhaps  worth  the  market  prioet 
(which  we  cannot  positively  say,  till  we 
know  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied,) but  certainly  worth  no  more. 
As  a  foundation,  then,  of  all  improve* 
ment,  we  would  say,  that  respectable^ 
conscientious,  and  well-educated  men* 
should  be  provided  as  medical  atten* 
dants  for  the  poor  ;  that  they  should 
be  paid  honestly,  and  that  their  sala* 
ri^  should  be  given  them  in  such  a 
way  as  that  the  receipt  of  them  need 
not  compromise  theur  characters  as 
gentlemen.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  salaries,  we  do  not  think  anj 
difficulty  will  arise,  or  that,  generallv 
speaking,  they  need  be  increased  mvuh, 
Myond  the  very  moderate  average  of 
their  present  rate.  The  maximum 
salary  of  the  county  infirmary  surgeoot 
the  highest  of  these  officers,  is  oiUj 
£181  Is.  lOd.  per  annum*  including 
remuneration  for  attendance  upon  the 
county  jail,  and  with  this,  these  gentle- 
men, who  are  in  almost  evwy  caae 
highly  educated,  and  the  associates  of 
the  principal  gentry  of  their  counties 
are  not  oissatisfied.  The  attendants 
of  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  will 
not  be  founa  to  complain  when  the^ 
payment  ranges  from  £100  to  £150 
per  annum ;  and  by  an  improved  ma- 
nagemeot  of  the  present  fundi!*   we 
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have  little  doubt  that  sttch  an  average 
could  be  easily  realized. 

A  very  important  improvement 
would  be  the  removal,  in  every  case, 
from  the  medical  attendant,  of  all 
concern  with  the  fiscal  details  of  the 
institution.  At  present,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  medical  man  is  under 
the  necessity  of  acting  as  secretary 
and  sub-treasurer,  which  may  inter- 
fere with  his  other  duties,  and  per- 
haps place  him  in  an  unpleasant  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  subscribers. 
Where  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
or  some  other  permanently  resident 
gentleman  takes  an  active  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  the  institution,  the  dif- 
ficulty we  allude  to  does  not  arise, 
and  it  might,  in  every  case,  be  obvi- 
ated by  appointing  to  each  hospital 
or  dispensary,  a  clerk  or  registrar, 
who  should  keep  the  accounts,  collect 
the  subscriptions,  and  look  after  the 
claims  of  the  institution  for  petty- 
sessions  fines,  &c.  The  sessions' 
clerk,  or  schoolmaster,  in  country 
towns,  would  always  be  found  able  to 
do  this  duty,  and  willing  to  undertake 
it  for  five  or  ten  pounds  a-year. 

With  respect  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  necessary  funds  should  be 
provided,  we  know  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.  Many  me- 
dical men  are,  we  understand,  anxious 
for  a  compulsory  medical-charities 
rate,  and,  obnoxious  as  any  connexion 
with  the  poor-law  commission  obvi- 
ously is  to  all,  some,  we  believe,  would 
not  object  to  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions being  derived  from  the  poor- 
rate.  We  do  not  think  medical  men 
are  disinterested  witnesses  with  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and,  we 
confess,  that,  looking  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a  little  distance,  we  see 
that  all  the  evils  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  as  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  connexion  between  the 
poor-law  and  the  medical  charities, 
must,  in  time,  be  produced,  if  the 
funds  of  these  be,  in  any  degree, 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners. On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the 
connexion,  established  by  the  charities 
between  the  gentry  and  peasantry, 
must  be  sacrificed  if  we  do  not  encou- 
rage subscribing  governors.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  opinion,  that  voluntary 
'subscriptions  should  still  be  received, 
juid  that  privileges  should  be  given  to 


those  who  contribute  them ;  that  the 
necessary  balance  of  funds  should  be 
raised  by  grand-jury  presentment,  as 
at  present, — estimates  of  the  required 
amount  having  been  previously  exa- 
mined and  approved  of  by  a  compe- 
tent authority.  We  would,  however, 
be  disposed  to  give  the  grand-juries 
power,  in  certain  cases,  to  present  for 
medical  charities,  irrespectively  of  the 
sums  voluntarily  contributed. 

In  order  to  give  a  character  of  sta- 
bility and  uniformity  to  the  institu- 
tions, and  to  carry  out  other  mea- 
sures, to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  a  system  of  general  supervision 
should  be  established,  which«  we  think, 
might  be  done  easily  and  cheaply,  upon 
some  such  plan  as  the  following : 

A  board,  of  five  or  seven  of  the 
principal  medical  men  of  the  metro- 
polis might  be  constituted,  with 
powers  to  frame  rules  for  the  general 
guidance  of  the  charities,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  to 
examine  and  check  the  yearly  esti- 
mates and  accounts  of  the  several 
institutions,  and  to  receive  the  reports 
of  inspectors,  who  should  be  placed 
under  their  control.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable, we  think«  that  the  members  of 
this  board,  or  at  least  a  majority  of 
them,  should  serve  without  pay.  Cer- 
tain ex  officio  members  mi^ht,  with 
advantage,  be  placed  upon  it,  as,  for 
example,  the  presidents  of  the  colleges 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
governor  of  the  apothecaries*  com- 
pany for  the  time  being. 

A  sufiicient  number  of  inspectors 
(probably  four  or  five)  might  be 
appointed  to  serve  under  the  medical 
board,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit 
the  medical  charities  from  time  to 
time,  to  inquire  into  their  manage- 
ment, and  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  all  projects  for  the  establishment 
of  new  institutions.  These  oflicers 
might  also  be  made  generally  avail- 
able for  employment  in  all  matters 
having  reference  to  the  public  health 
and  medical  police  of  the  country. 

A  system  of  registration,*  according 
to  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  me- 
dical  board,  should  be   carried  into 
operation  in  every  institution,  and  it 
might  be  made  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  board  to  superintend  the  arranp^" 
ment    of  the  several   registries  * 
statistical  reports  and  abstracts,  ¥ 
would  tlurow  most  valuable  Bght 
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the  social  and  sanatory  condition  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  additional  expense  of  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  would  not  exceed 
£5,000  a-year,  and  by  its  adoption, 
we  conceive,  every  thing  required  for 
perfecting  the  arrangements  of  the 
medical  charities  would  be  accom- 
plished* Besides  this  most  desirable 
•nd,  the  following  objects  would  be 
attained.  A  perfect  system  of  me- 
dical police  would  be  organized  and 
kept  m  working  order,  without  any 
permanent  expense.  The  dispensary 
and  hospital  committees,  with  their 
officers,  supervbed  bv  the  medical 
board,  and  controlled  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  would  constitute  the  best 
possible  executive  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  powers  now  given  to  boards 
and  officers  of  health,  under  the  58 
G.  III.,  c.  47,  and  50  G.  III.  c.  41, 
at  periods  when  epidemic  or  conta- 
ffious  diseases  invade  the  country, 
under  the  present  system  (as  all  who 
remember  tne  invasion  of  cholera  in 
the  city  of  Dublin  can  testify)  these 
powers  are  exercised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  rise  to  endless  confusion,  the 
most  corrupt  iobbing,  and  an  expen- 
diture altogether  disproportioned  to 
any  advantages  that  may  be  obtained. 
The  same  machinery  might  also  be 
employed  without  any  difficulty,  and 
with  perfect  facility  of  management, 
for  the  administration  of  casual  relief 
to  the  poor  at  seasons  when,  as  is  un- 
fortunately the  case  at  the  present 
moment,  such  relief  is  required. 
Upon  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
cumbrous  and  costly  poor-law  ma- 
chinery for  any  such  purpose,  the 
recent  lamentable  occurrences  in  the 
oountv  of  Clare,  where  that  system  is 
in  full  operation,  furnish  a  mefaocholy 
comment.  Bv  the  plan  we  propose, 
means  would  be  provided  for  effecting 
a  registration  or  births,  deaths,  and 
marriagesy  a  measure  which  we  trust 
•oon  to  see  brought  into  operation  in 
Ireland  $  and  local  arrangements 
would  also  be  available  for  taking  a 
•ensus  of  the  population,  in  a  way 
ealoolated  to  affora  much  more  accu- 
rate results  than  any  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  the  means  at  present 
within  reach. 

All  these  are  important  objects,  and 
they  oould  all  be  attained  by  engraA* 
ing  on  the  present  system  the  few  and 
simple  improvtmenti  to  which  we  have 


alluded.  They  all  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, however,  when  compared  with 
the  fi^ood  which  would  flow  from  em- 
ploying the  moral  influence  of  the 
medicM  profession  iu  promoting  the 
cause  of  order  and  civilization,  as  it 
might  be  employed  were  its  membtfs 
consolidated  by  such  an  org^ization 
as  that  we  have  sketched,  and  concili- 
ated by  being  protected  from  wanton 
insult  and  oppression.  On  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  influence  now  pos- 
sessed by  medical  gentlemen  in  Ireluid 
we  have  already  touched;  but  were 
that  influence  supported  and  guided 
by  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  results  would  follow, 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  that  a  class  of  me- 
diators between  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety is  a  grand  desideratum  in  Ireland. 
In  other  countries,  and  in  other  time^ 
where  and  when  but  one  form  of  re- 
ligion was  acknowledged  among  the 
whole  community,  this  office  of  media- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eler|nr9 
and  by  them,  we  have  no  hesitation  m 
saying,  it  was  in  many  respects  weU 
and  wisely  exercised.  Strange  and 
paradoxical  as  it  may  now  appear*  it 
IS  no  less  true,  that  the  germs  of  frW- 
dom  and  civilization  were,  in  the  middle 
ages,  planted  and  nurtured  in  mones- 
teries  and  collegiate  churches.  It 
was  through  the  means  of  those  insti- 
tutions that  men  wore  at  that  dark 
|>eriod  taught  the  wisdom  of  permit- 
ting other  forces,  besides  that  or  broto- 
Btrength,  to  operate  upon  their  desti- 
nies ;  in  the  same  school  was  learned 
the  first  lesson  of  freedom — that  mm^ 
hj  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and 
virtues,  may  acouire  social  elevatioQ» 
independently  or  the  accident  of  birth. 
In  Ireland,  however,  at  the  present 
day,  neither  one  church  nor  the  other 
can,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  the  work 
of  mediation.  The  question  then 
arises,  is  there  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons fitted  to  undertake  this  duty? 
we  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  we  be- 
lieve the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession not  only  to  be  so  fitted,  but  to 
have  been,  under  many  discouraffo- 
ments,  long  actually  engaged  in  its 
performance.  Their  opportunities  of 
promiscuous  association  with  people 
of  all  parties  and  creeds  b  great;  their 
ediication  indisposes  them  to  bigotrj  | 
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their  professional  relations  prevent 
them  from  entering  actively  into  party 
strife ;  their  pecuniary  interests  can- 
not flourish  during  the  prevalence  of 
civil  disorder.  They  are  thus,  in  every 
respectf  fitted  not  only  to  he  con- 
necting links  between  the  various  por- 
tions of  our  ill-assorted  community, 
but  to  hecome  the  medium  of  a  demi- 
official  intercourse  (now  much  requir- 
ed) between  the  government  and  the 
people.  Any  honest  administration 
wishing  to  conciliate  them  would  find 
its  reward  in  obtaining  (what  no  Irbh 
government  has  ever  had  in  our  times) 
faithful  advisers  and  sincere,  though 
temperate  friends.  In  a  word,  ad- 
vantages similar  to  those  possessed 
by  the  enemies  of  British  greatness, 
in  the  organization  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  would  be  gained  for  the 
crxtbh  government  by  such  an  orga- 
nization of  the  medical  profession  as 
might  be  effected  by  a  proper  working 
of  the  medical  charities.  If  that  were 
done ;  then,  in  every  district,  and  having 
access  to  everv  house,  would  he  found 
one  individual  bound  to  a  stable  and 
constitutional  government,  by  his  own 
interests  and  those  of  his  class,  the 
ready  advocate  of  all  plans  for  social 
improvement^  while  being  neither  ap- 


pointed nor  pud  by  the  crown,  he 
would,  at  the  same  time,  hold  his  posi- 
tion, unsuspected  bv  the  people. 

We  have  already  far  outstepped 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  our 
original  intention  to  have  confined  our 
observations,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
conclude. .  Before  doing  so,  however^ 
we  must  add  a  word  specially  intended 
for  Lord  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lucas. 
Let  them  distrust  Mr.  NichoUs  and 
Mr.  Blake.  Let  them  remember  that 
in  giving  these  gentlemen  a  power 
over  the  purse,  thev  are  enabling  them 
to  set  at  noueht  all  other  power.  Let 
either  the  noble  lord  or  the  honourable 
under-secretary  apply  their  acknow- 
ledged talents  to  the  construction  of 
an  entirely  new  bill,  and  when  doing 
so,  let  them  hold  in  view  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  now  so  plainly  before 
them,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  authoritatively  expressed  at  the 
approaching  meetings  of  the  grand- 
juries.  Let  them  thus  act,  and  we 
doubt  not  they  will  not  only  raise  their 
own  characters  as  statesmen,  and  serve 
the  interests  of  their  party,  but  (and 
we  are  conscious  it  will  be  esteemed 
by  both,  as  the  higher  end)  they  will 
safely  and  permanently  advance  the 
cause  of  the  civilisation  of  Ireland* 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  OALLERT — KO.   XXXII. 
ADMIRAL  THE  HONOURABLE  SIR  ROBERT  STOPFORD,  O.C.B. 

Hail  to  tbe  navy  of  England !  Hail  to  the  wooden  walls  bj  which  theM 
glorious  islands  have  been  so  long  defended  I  and»  oh !  with  a  trembling  reve- 
rence be  it  spoken,  thrice  hail  that  adorable  Providence  by  whom  we  have  been 
so  signally  favoured,  and  who,  through  countless  generations,  has  never  fiuled 
to  raise  up  for  us  a  succession  of  stout  hearts  and  sinewy  arms,  which  have  been, 
as  it  were,  a  wall  of  fire  against  all  our  enemies  1  Yes  1  we  never  contemplate 
our  insular  position,  guaranteed,  as  it  has  been,  in  its  integrity  through  such  a 
succession  of  ages,  by 

*'  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze/* 

without  a  penetrating  sense  of  our  obligations  to  that  presiding  Power  by  whom 
old  England  has  been  so  long  regarded  with  such  a  ''special  grace  and  glory  of 
protection,"  while,  of  the  mighty  empires  which  spread  around  it,  not  one  has 
oeen  exempted  from  those  dire  convulsions  by  which  they  have  been  rocked  and 
agitated  to  their  base,  and  by  which  their  wretched  inhaoitants  have  been  made 
to  experience,  now  the  miseries  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  and  again  the  insolent 
ferocity  of  merciless  invaders.  Yes,  while  all  around  us  was  mutability — while 
unsettlement  and  change,  in  all  their  portentous  and  revolutionary  varieties, 
characterised  the  condition  of  the  continental  nations — England,  fi*om  her  white 
cliffs,  like  the  ark  upon  the  deluge,  looked  out  upon  the  surrounding  turmml 
and  desolation ; — and  felt,  in  the  hearts  of  oak  by  whom  her  sacred  Miore  was 
guarded,  secure  against  that  shock  of  hostility,  which  made  a  wreck  of  other  states, 
and  the  ravages  of  which  were  felt  in  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Nor  will 
the  wise  observer,  who  meditates  upon  these  things,  and  whose  heart  glows  with 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  for  these  so  great  mercies,  disassociate  this 
divine  protection  from  the  truth  and  the  righteousness  which  have  thus  been 
preserved.  Far  from  us  be  the  guilty  arrogance  of  assuming  to  be  the  special 
lavourites  of  heaven.  Farther  still  the  profane  and  wicked  presumption  of 
pointing  the  thunders  of  omnipotence  against  others,  and  wantonly  **  dealing 
damnation*'  bv  wholesale  upon  those  states  which  differ  from  us,  complexionally, 
in  modes  of  mith.  But  we  would  be  forgetful  of  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created,  and  the  object  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  there  was,  on  high,  an  epicurean  indifference,  which  beheld  with  an 
equal  eye,  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,  and  the  sin  that  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people — the  truth  by  which  the  Gospel  ia  magnified,  and  the  error 
by  which  it  is  obscured — the  system  which  brings  life  and  imDM>rtality  to  light, 
and  that  which  would  consign  us  again  to  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death — 
pure  religion  and  undefiled,  and  glosing,  heart-hardening  will- worship  and 
idolatry.  Nor  can  we  witness  the  marvellous  and  providential  care  by  which 
England  has  been  preserved  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  to  the  nations,  and  to 
bring  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  without  an  adoring 
sense  of  that  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love,  by  whidi  the 
dealings  of  the  High  and  Holy  One  are  characterised  towards  us,  his  un- 
worthy creatures ;  nor  separate  it  from  the  heavy  responsibility  whidi  rests 
upon  us  to  prove  ourselves  not  unmindful  the  vocation  to  which  we  are 
called,  by  co-operating  as  the  willing  instruments  of  Providence,  in  carrving 
into  effSect  his  divine  plans  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  world.  When 
England  forgets  this  destiny,  or  ceases  faithfully  to  perform  this  duty,  we 
have  no  more  doubt  that  she  will  be  cast  off*,  than  we  have  that  she  has 
hitherto  been  snedally  £svoured.  Let  her  rulers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
her  wel&re^  look  narrowly  to  thit«    The  icbooLnaster  for  evil  is  abroad.    Prin* 
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ciples  of  latitadinarianism  and  indifference  have  of  late  jears  foand  acceptance 
in  high  places.  Favour  and  patronage  have  been  showerec^down  upon  a  false, 
blight  and  discouragement  have  been  visited  upon  true  religion.  Let  the  nation 
look  well  to  this.  Not  for  that  have  they  been  raised  up.  It  becomes  everv 
inan  who  feels  a  Christian's'  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire,  to  ask 
himself,  searchinglj,  to  what  do  these  things  tend  ?  and  to  labour,  at  least  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  that  our  doings  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  destiny  as  a 
nation,  and  that  our  conduct  may  be  a  living  testimony  of  our  sense  of  that 
divine  favour  to  which,  and  not  to  the  wisdom  of  man  or  the  arm  of  flesh,  we 
owe  all  our  prosperity  and  all  our  glory.  Otherwise,  though  we  "  were  the 
signet  upon  his  right  hand ."  But  enough  for  the  present.  We  have  suf- 
fered, more  than  we  intended,  our  thoughts  to  turn  their  lining  outward ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  our  necessarily  very  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  life 
and  the  services  of  the  gallant  individual,  by  whom,  and  by  whose  connection 
with  our  glorious  naval  service,  these  remarks  have  been  suggested. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  third  son  of  James,  the  second  Earl  of  Cour- 
town,  and  first  saw  the  light  of  this  breathing  world  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
1768.  His  debut  in  the  navy  was  made  in  1780,  and  on  board  the  Prince  George, 
which  then  bore  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Digby.  Sir  Richard  Keats,  Sir 
Thomas  Foley,  Captain  Cole,  and  others  who  afterwards  obtained  renown  and 
distinction,  were  amongst  the  gallant  officers  with  whom  his  first  essay  in  arms 
was  made ;  and  his  late  majesty,  William  the  Fourth,  was  his  companion,  as 
midshipman,  and  set  a  noble  example,  we  are  told,  to  all  the  youngsters  in  the 
ship,  both  of  activity  and  obedience.  The  friendship  thus  formed  between  the 
youthful  middies  was  continued  in  more  advanced  life  ;  and  not,  when  he  was 
upon  the  throne,  did  the  sovereign  forget  the  companion  who  shared  his  frolics 
and  his  labours,  when  he  first  entered  into  the  service  of  his  country.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  professional  life,  the  Prince  George  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  homeward-bound  convoy  from  Martinique.  In  the  following  year,  Gibraltar 
was  to  be  relieved,  then  strongly  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Mr.  Stopford, 
who  had  been  sent  on  shore  with  a  letter  to  General  Boyd,  witnessed  a  most  fu- 
rious cannonade  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  Spanish  lines,  by  which  the  town  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Having  been  unable  to  return  to  the  ship  that  night,  he  was 
taken  by  an  officer  to  his  quarters,  who  commiserated  the  fatigue  of  the  youth, 
And  was  desirous  of  affording  him  protection  and  repose.  But  little  of  either 
was  to  be  had,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  when  we  tell  the  reader  that,  so 
thickly  were  the  shells  flying  about,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  door  open,  in 
order  that,  in  case  one  fell  into  the  room,  escape  might  be  easy.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  breakfasted  with  General  Boyd,  when,  during  the  repast,  se- 
veral shells  fell,  and  burst  in  the  garden. 

In  1 782,  he  proceeded  with  Admiral  Digby  to  New  York,  and  subsequently 
sailed  with  Admiral  Graves,  to  the  Chesapeake,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis.  The  Prince  George  then  accom- 
panied Sir  Samuel  Wood  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  present  in  the  glorious 
action  of  the  1 2th  of  April,  "  havine  had  her  foremast  and  maintop-mast  shot 
away,  and  thirty-eight  men  killed  and  wounded."* 

The  Prince  George  having  returned  to  New  York,  Mr.  Stopford  was  shortly 
after  removed  to  the  Aigle,  a  French  ship,  which  had  been  recently  captured ; 
from  which  he  was  shortly  after  transferred  to  the  Atalanta  sloop-of-war, 
commanded  by  Captain  Foley,  "  in  which  vessel  Admiral  Digby  soon  after  ap- 
pointed him  acting  lieutenant."f 

Peace  had  now  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  the 
Atalanta  was  employed  in  removing  and  settling  the  families  of  the  distressed 
loyalists,  near  Annapolis,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  Atalanta  having  been 
ordered  to  England,  Mr.  Stopford,  whose  commission  had  not  been  confirmed, 
preferred  remaining  on  that  station,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  exchange 
with  a  lieutenant  of  the  Hermione,  of  thirty-two  g^ns.  He  here  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the  ship 
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suffered  exceedingly  from  the  masses  of  ice*  through  which  it  was  dtftcult  to 
force  a  passage,  ijaving  touched  upon  all  the  settlements  in  that  district*  they 
returned  to  Halifax,  where  Commodore  Sawyer  having  arrived  to  relieve  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  **  the  latter  hoisted  his  flag  on  hoard  the  Hermione,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1785."* 

In  the  August  of  1789  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Ferret*  by 
Admiral  Peyton,  then  commander-in-chief  on  the  Gibraltar  station*  when*  afWr 
being  actively  employed  in  various  parts  of  that  station*  upon  the  death  of 
Captain  O'Hara  of  the  Ambuscade  frigate*  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
that  ship,  with  an  acting  commission*  until  the  pleasure  of  the  admiralty  should 
be  known.  "  But  Lord  Chatham  justly^thinkmg  that  the  appointment  should 
go  to  the  senior  master  and  commander  on  the  station*  Uaptain  Stopford 
returned  to  the  Ferret. 'f 

Soon*  however,  he  had  his  reward.  Having  been  directed  bj  hts  admiral  to 
observe  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cadiz,  during  the  dispute  with  Spain  relative  to 
Nootka  Sound*  he  was  despatched  to  Enffland*  with  directions  to  lay  his  obaer- 
vations  before  the  admiralty  ;  and  shortly  after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  o£ 

rt  captain*  and  appointed  to  the  Fame*  of  seventy-four  guns.  In  this  vessel 
did  not  lon^  remain,  having  fitted  her  out  for  Admiral  Cosby  s  flag*  and  kft 
her  at  her  station  in  Cork*  under  the  command  of  Captain  Truscott.  Return- 
ing to  Plymouth*  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lowestoffe*  of 
thirty-two  guns*  and  shortly  after  to  the  Aquilon*  in  which  vessel  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Our  relations  with  France  becoming  precarious,  and  the  disturbances  in  that 
country  daily  assuming  a  more  alarming  aspect.  Captain  Stopford  proceeded  to 
Toulon,  having  heard  that  several  vessels  were  fitting  out  in  that  harbour,  and 
was  able  very  narrowly  to  observe  what  was  goin?  forward.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  there,  the  newly-constituted  authorities  ordered  him  to 
remove ;  with  which  order  he  refused  to  comply*  until  he  had  communicated 
with  the  port-admiral,  who  told  bim  that  he  could  not  guarantee  his  safety  if  he 
continued  there  much  longer.  Upon  this  hint  the  captain  having  completed  his 
observations*  took  his  leave*  and  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

His  next  service  was  a  mission  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco*  to  settle  some 
misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  relative  to  the  supplies  usually  furnished 
by  the  Barbery  states ;  which  object  he  happUv  accomphsbed. 

Towards  the  end  of  1792*  Rear-Admiral  Uoodall  was  appomted  to  the  chief 
command  at  Gibraltar ;  and  rumours  of  approaching  hostihties  between  FraiMO 
and  England  being  very  current*  he  called  together  the  captains  of  the  squadroot 
and  submitted  to  them  the  very  delicate  question  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
justified  in  commencing  hostilities  upon  these  rumours  alone.  Upon  this  ocoft> 
sion  Captain  Stopford  differed  fVorn  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  his  brother 
officers*  and  hesitated  not  to  say*  **  that  the  making  any  captures  under  soeh 
circumstances  would  be  little  better  than  piracy*  and  would  seriously  '^^wnit 
the  honour  of  the  country.*'^  In  this  wise  and  humane  judgment  be  wa^ 
however*  overruled*  and  in  this  quarter  hostilities  commenced  before  war  could 
be  said  to  have  been  declared  between  the  two  kiuffdoms. 

Having  been  honoured  by  selection  for  the  duty  of  conveying  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  from  Leghorn  to  England*  he  shortly  after  joined 
the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe*  and  was  appointed  to  repeat  signals  to  the  diviiioa 
under  Sir  A.  Hood.  In  the  performance  of  this  critical  and  important  duty  ho 
was  hiffbly  distinguished.     But  brighter  distinction  was  at  hand. 

Reader*  transport  yourself  in  thought*  for  a  brief  moment*  to  the  scene  of 
Lord  Howe*s  glorious  action  on  the  4th  of  June,  1704.  Behold  that  noble 
vessel,  torn  and  dismasted  by  the  enemy*  who  multiplv  around  her,  pouring  thoir 
broadsides  upon  her  in  numbers  which  no  valour  could  overcome.  There  she  Uce 
a  helpless  prey,  momently  about  to  be  seixed  upon  by  her  captors ;  her  gallaat 
crew,  with  swelling  hearts*  feeling  that  their  last  eflfbrt  has  been  made*  and  that  if 
they  cannot  live  with  &me*  the  next  best  thing  is*  to  die  with  honour.  That  is  tiio 
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ij  fevful  oddj>  ntherwiie  her  atMulanla 
a  what  ia  it  that  interposea  between  her 
fk  well  that  gallant  ahip  which  bears  into 
1  herself  the  murderous  fire  bj  which  the 
disabled.  That  is  the  Aquilon — Captain 
chs  not  of  the  balls  which  11;  around  him 
Ihe  diaabled  vessel  in  tow.  It  is  dona, 
ed  into  effect,  and  the  Marlborough  U 
flushei,  and  his  sailor's  heart  ia  glad- 
rescued  crew,  whose  acclamations  for 
admiration  of  his  valour,  than  an;  joj 
leliverance  from  captivity  or  a  watarj 

an'a  life  when  he  is  richi;  rewardwl  for 
ipford's  vessel  had  suffered  so  severalj 
lie  thus  adventured,  that  he  was  unabl« 
g\j,  obliged  to  proceed  in  person  to  the 
from  Lord  Howe.  The  veteran  gaied 
ction  ;  "  Young  man,"  said  het  "  1  hava 
lot  sar,  with  approval.  You  have  been 
that  jou  alreadj  understand  every  part 
man,  and  at  &uch  a  time,  could  not  fail 
the  youthful  officer,  whose  subsequent 
pronounced  respecting  him  was  not  er- 

I  of  bringing  the  Princeu  Carolioe  to 
pecnliarly  difficult  by  the  great  body  of 
er,  the  PhEeton  was  placed  under  tha 
[  suled  with  him  off  the  French  coast. 
iiuty  of  distinguishing  hinuelf  in  a  man- 
n  of  his  superiors : — 

the  look-oat  (Hgate  ahead,  Captain  Stop* 

'      *     -"  '^  ---  ' lij 

<,  „.  .  "I 

boat  on  board  the  Soyal  Sovereign,  and 


3f  great  inperioritt,  which 

llowing  momin^,  shortly  before  the  enemj 

boat  on  board  the  Soyal  Son     ' 

ing  him,  aa  soon  as  tbe  firing  c 

Ignal  for  a  fleet ;  vix.  letting  u;  iub  luu- 

continued  ahead  in  the  execution  of  thu 

towards  the  admiral,  and  passing  noder 

were  returned  by  the  crew  of  the  Bojal 

isa  of  the  weather  and  cessation  of  iirlng, 

i  nearest  French  ships,  which  soon  aftw 

"■-  Tiof  the  squadron  to  Pljmonth, 


ral  tbrongh  all  the  various  minor  duties 
He  captnred  various  French  vesselsi 

to  our  merchant  vessel",  by  protecting 
joined  the  fleet  under  Lord  Bridport,  at 
finding  it  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  while, 

officers,  "the  crew  of  the  Pbteton  never 

he  proceeded  with  Lord  Bridport  off 
detached  by  the  admiral  with  a  squadron 
if  France,  "  he  captured  thirteen  priva- 
le,  formerly  British  ships  of  war,  besides 
rayed  several  French  coasting  convoys. 
:tached  to  the  squadron  under  Admiral 
IB  wmIu,  between  Ushant  and  Saintn^ 
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first  conveyed  to  the  admiral  the  account  of  the  suling  of  the  French  fleet 
which  went  to  Ireland. *'* 

In  1.799y  he  was  appointed  to  the  Excellent,  in  which  he  performed  good 
service  upon  the  coast  of  France,  having,  by  means  of  his  boats,  captured  or 
destroyed  several  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

He  proceeded  from  thence  to  Martinique,  where  he  came  under  the  orders 
of  Admiral  Totty.  Being  subsequently  at  sea,  and  hearing  of  the  mutiny  of 
one  of  the  black  regiments  at  Dominique,  he  was  able  to  assist  materially,  both 
-bv  his  counsel  and  his  personal  services,  in  reducing  them  to  obedience.  Upon 
his  return,  he  found  that  his  commanding  officer  had  returned  to  Engl^d^ 
having  left  orders  that  he  should  assume  the  broad  pendant,  and  take  the 
chief  command  upon  that  station.  The  peace  of  Amiens  had  now  been  rati- 
fied, in  virtue  of  which  he  delivered  up  Martinique  to  the  French  authorities, 
and  Surinam  to  those  of  Holland ;  and  his  health  having  suffered  considerablv 
from  his  long  career  of  active  service,  he  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  EnglanoL 
and  was,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  relieved  firom  his  Command  by 
Sir  Samuel  Hood. 

But  short  was  the  repose  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  England  he  found  preparations  making  for  the  re-commencement  of  the 
war,  and  after  a  brier  interval  of  three  months,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Spencer,  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  which,  after  he  had  joined  the  channel  fleet, 
he  was  detached  on  Ferrol,  under  Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

He  accompanied  Nelson  in  his  anxious  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but,  his  mea 
liaving  become  scorbutic  for  want  of  fresh  provisions,  he  was  ordered  to  Gib* 
raltar  for  a  supply,  and  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  Lord  Nelson,  when  a  strong 
westerly  wind  retarding  his  passage  through  the  straits  he  was  prevented  taking 
his  part  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  A  calamity  thist  as  it  was  felt  by 
all  his  little  squadron,  for  which  there  could  be  no  compensation.  An  occasion, 
however,  soon  occurred,  upon  which  he  was  creditably  distinguished.  The 
-following  is  from  the  **  Naval  Biography,*'  voL  iii.  p.  1 1 :— . 

**  Captain  Stopford  remained  off  Cadis  till  the  end  of  November,  when  be 
accompanied  Sir  John  Duckworth  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  February  following 
his  ardent  spirit  was  in  some  degree  compensated  for  the  disappointment  expert 
«nced  in  not  sharing  in  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  by  his  taking  a  leading  part  ia 
the  action  off  Saint  Domingo.    From  the  angular  manner  in  which  the  squadroa 

?iet  the  enemy,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spencer  to  receive  the  first  broadside  of  the 
mperial  (a  three-decker*  and  bearing  the  French  admirals  flar),  which  kiUcd 
eight  men,  besides  woundine  several  others,  and  doing  considerable  dama^  to  tb* 
masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  The  Spencer  then  opened  her  fire,  and  Captam  Stop- 
ford  soon  a^erwards  observins;  a  large  French  ship  bearing  down,  intending  to 
pass  close  under  the  Spencer  s  stem,  he  got  upon  a  paraflel  line  with  this  new 
opponent,  to  avoid  being  raked,  and  kept  continually  ennging  her  till  she  stm^. 
The  Canopns  and  one  or  two  other  ships,  in  passing,  likewise  fired  into  her  and 
did  her  considerable  damage.  She  proved  to  be  the  Alexandre,  of  eighty  guns. 
Captain  Stopford,  however,  did  not  stop  to  take  possession  of  her,  hot  seeing  the 
Atlas  warmly  engaged  with  a  seventy-rour-gnn  ship,  which  was  endeavouring  to 
get  away,  he  immediately  made  sail  to  intercept  her ;  and  having  reached  quit* 
close  to  her  bow,  poured  into  her  the  whole  of  his  broadside.  The  enemy  instantly 
ceased  firing,  altered  her  course,  and  ran  ashore,  where  she  was  afterwards  burnt. 
In  this  action  the  Spencer  had  eighteen  men  killed  and  fifty  woonded :  amongst 
the  latter  was  Captain  Stopford,  who  proceeded  with  the  prizes  to  Jamaica,  and 
ttfterwards  sailed  with  them  for  England,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Louis ; 
but  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  severe  weather,  the  whole  were  separated :  they, 
however,  fortunately  arrived  sal^,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brare,  of  seventv- 
fonr  guns,  which  foundered  at  sea ;  but  the  crew  were  providentially  saved  by  the 
Donegal,  Captain  Malcolm." 

He  was  now  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich,  and  afVer  a 
tedious  voyage  to  the  Cape,  where  ht  gave  up  his  oonunaiid  to  Admiral 
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Murray^  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June,  ]807»  and  wsA  appointed  colonel  of 
marines. 

He  then  joined  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Gambier,  which  was  destined  to  act 
affunst  Copenhagen.  In  1808  he  joined  the  channel  fleet  under  Lord  Gardner^ 
wnen  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  blockading  the  ports  of  Ferrol  and  Rochefort.  While  engaged  in 
this  service,  it  was  noliiied  to  him  by  signal  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight. 
Although  having  with  him  but  three  sail  of  the  line,  he  immediately  gave  them 
chase.  Finding,  however,  that  their  force  consisted  of  ten  sail,  he  gave  over 
the  pursuit ;  but  soon  after,  three  other  ships  making  their  appearance,  the 
pursuit  was  renewed,  until  the  French  vessels  took  refuge  under  the  batteries 
of  the  Sable  d*  Alonne.  Immediately  preparations  were  made  for  their  des- 
truction  ;  but  six  line-of>battle  ships  bearing  down  to  protect  them,  the  attack 
was  deferred.  The  enemy,  however,  seemg  their  comrades  safe,  as  they 
thought,  slackened  sail ;  and  immediately  Admiral  Stopford  ordered  Captidn 
Hotham,  in  the  Defence,  "  to  lead  in  and  commence  the  attack,  which  he  most 
gallantly  performed,  and  soon  silenced  the  fire  of  one  frigate.  The  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  opened  their  fire  on  the  remaining  three  frigates  and  batteries, 
which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit,  until  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  obliged  them 
to  haul  off ;  at  which  time  the  enemy's  ships  were  on  their  beam  ends,  and 
were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  incapable  of  again  proceeding  to  sea."* 

His  next  service  was  at  Basque  Roads,  where  it  was  determined  to  destroy 
the  enemy*s  ships  by  means  of  fire- vessels ;  a  duty  in  which  he  took  a  subordi* 
nate  part,  as  Lord  Gambler  had  the  supreme  command,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
fire-vessels  was,  by  a  special  order  of  the  lords  of  the  adnuralty,  entrusted  to 
Lord  Cochrane.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  directions  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
naval  part  of  an  expedition  directed  against  the  Isle  of  France.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  found  that  that  expedition  had  already  sailed,  and  happily  accom- 
plished its  object. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  upon  this  station  before  he  had  another  oppor* 
tunity  of  rendering  his  country  valuable  services.  Having  learned  that  an 
expedition  was  preparing  against  the  island  of  Java,  he  resolved,  (although  in 
so  doing  he  knew  that  he  was  transgressing  the  limits  of  his  command,)  to  em- 

floy  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  out  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  the 
sle  of  France,  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  This  he  accord* 
ingly  did,  and  was  gratified  by  finding  that  his  conduct  was  approved  of,  and 
that  not  only  were  the  admiralty  satisfied  with  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
but  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  the  valuable 
assistance  he  had  given  in  placing  Java  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
crown.  In  1815,  he  was  made  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath,  and  in 
1825,  an  admiral  of  the  blue. 

In  1827,  Sir  Robert  Stopford  was  appointed  Port  Admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
during  which  command  his  early  connexion  with  his  late  Majesty,  William  the 
Fourth,  then  Lord  High  Admiral,  was  more  immediately  renewed.  In  1830, 
he  retired  from  this  command ;  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath;  and  in  1834  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  1837,  it  being  considered  desirable  that  the  British  admiral  in  the  Medi*. 
terranean  should  be  one  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service.  Sir  Robert  was 
appointed  to  this  command,  and  hoisted  his  flag,  red  at  the  main,  for  this  pur- 
pose, early  in  the  spring,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
on  the  2nd  of  July.  At  Gibraltar  he  received  intelligence  of  the  cholera  pre- 
vailing at  Malta,  and  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of 
Minorca,  where  he  met  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  his  predecessor  in  the 
Mediterranean  station,  and  relieved  him  in  the  duties  of  the  command. 

From  Minorca  the  admiral  proceeded  to  the  coaats  of  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
the  state  of  affairs  required  his  attention.     Hearing  that  tne  cholera  had  disap« 
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peared  from  Malta,  and  that  the  ships  might  go  there  with  lafetj,  he  repaired 
to  Sal&mts  Baj,  to  communicate  with  the  British  minister  at  Athens,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Malta  for  the  winter  months.  In  May,  1838,  the  admiral 
visited  Naples,  on  his  way  to  Toulon,  where  the  coronation  of  our  jrracions 
sovereign,  Queen  Victoria,  (which  took  place  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Jooe,) 
was  celebrated  by  the  French  authorities  and  the  British  fleet,  with  every  de» 
monstration  of  respect  and  cordiality.  After  visiting  Port  Mahon,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli,  he  proceeded  to  the  Levant,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Turkish 
Bouadron,  which  remained  with  our  fleet  during  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the 
admiral  having  received  instructions  from  the  government  to  prevent  an?  colli- 
sion between  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets.  The  following  year  Sir  Robert 
visited  Palermo,  before  he  a^ain  repaired  to  the  Levant,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  French  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lalande,  anl  the  two 
fleets  continued  together  for  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Turkish 
fleet  having  been  given  up  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  through  the  treason  of  the 
Capitan  Pasha.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  admiral  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  communicated  personally  with  the  British  ambassador.  Vis* 
count  Ponsonby,  and  had  an  audience  with  the  young  Sultan.  The  combined 
fleets  remained  through  the  winter  in  Vourla  and  Smyrna  Bays,  and  in 
Februarv,  1840,  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Louis  took  the  temporary  command 
of  our  ships,  and  Sir  Robert  returned  to  Malta  for  a  short  period  of  rest.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year,  af^cr  sending  a  part  of  the  squadron  to  Naples,  be 
repaired  thither  in  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  governments  of  England  and  Naples,  on  the  sulphur  question  ;-» 
which,  however,  was  very  soon  amicably  settled,  by  the  appearance  in  the  bar 
of  a  few  British  men-of-war; — and  Sir  Robert  speedily  returned  to  Malta  on  hia 
way  again  to  the  Levant,  where  he  was  this  year  joined  by  the  Austrian  sqna- 
dron,  under  Admiral  Bandiera, — the  French  fleet  being  at  Smyrna,  in  strong 
force,  and  the  present  state  of  politics  rendering  it  doubtful  what  part  they 
would  take  in  the  eastern  question. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  admiral  received  orders  from  ffovemment  to 
put  in  force  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1839;  which  he  lost  no  time  io 
eiTdCtinflr.  From  Mytilene,  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Admiriu  Walker  for  the  disposition  of  the  Turkish  land  and  sea  foroea 
which  were  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  Mehemet  Ali,  but  the  latter  continuing  firm  in  his  refusal 
of  submission  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Porte,  the  admiral  returned  to 
the  coast  of  Syria,  where  hostilities  were  commenced  against  the  Egyptian 
power  by  the  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  forces  ;  the  former  having  been 
joined  by  a  small  body  of  sappers  and  miners,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith,  all  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  admiral  com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  the  operations  were  carried  on  successfblly  along  tha 
coast  of  Syria,  concluding  with  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  St.  Jean  d'  Aoret 
in  the  short  space  of  three  hours,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1840. 

The  fleet,  after  sustaining  heavy  galee  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  repaired  to 
Marmorice  Bay,  to  recruit,  and  after  seeing  the  Turkish  fleet  restopsd  to  its 
rightful  sovereign,  and  so  far  on  its  way  to  Constantinople,  Sir  Robert  retnmod 
to  Malta,  in  February,  1841,  where  he  remained  till  May,  and  then  visited  tho 
island  of  Corfu,  where  he  received  permission  to  return  to  England.  Leaving 
the  command  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir  John  Ommanney,  he  left  Malta  in  tbo 
Princess  Charlotte,  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  arrived  in  England  the  18tli  of 
Julv.  For  his  services  during  the  arduous  campaign  on  the  coast  of  Syrta»  Sir 
Robert  ag^n  received  the  thimks  of  both  bouses  of  the  British  parliameot,  and 
firom  the  Austrian,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Turkish  sovereignis  high  military 
orders  of  distinction.  Sir  Robert,  having  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  Gover- 
norship of  Greenwich  Hospital,  repaired  uiitber  and  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
oflioe,  where  may  ht  long  live  to  enjoy  the  rich  reward  of  a  lifts  of  honooniblo 
exertion. 
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MAN   AND   THE  BIBLE.^ 


M.  BotrcHERi  the  highly  accomplished 
author  of  this  book,  is  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  Brussels,  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  reasoning  powers,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  devoted  minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  distinguished  preacher. 
His  work  is  called  "  Man  confronted 
with  the  Bible ;  or,  the  respective 
daima  of  the  Bible  and  Man  upon 
each  other :"  and  is  an  essay  in  proof 
of  the  absolute  and  inalienable  right 
of  every  individual  to  possess  and  read 
the  Word  of  God,  and  consequently 
his  obligation  to  do  so. 

His  arguments  are  most  ably  drawn 
up,  and  we  have  been  particularly, 
struck  with  the  close  chain  of  reason- 
ing by  which  he  advances  to  his  con- 
clusion. We  would  that  they  could 
be  brought  in  some  easy  and  familiar 
form  before  the  public  mind  in  this 
country.  We  know  of  no  mode  so 
ready  of  solving  that  vsxata  qnestio 
of  national  education  as  this.  It  is  in 
our  view  worth  a  hundred  spirit-stir- 
ring and  eloquent  appeals  to  auditors 
already  won.  In  fact  what  do  we  re« 
quire,  save  to  benefit  our  country,  by 
christianizing  the  rising  generation. 
We  know  of  no  means  so  effectual  as 
by  that  book  which  contains  the  his- 
tory, doctrines,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  our  holy  religion.  Now  the 
priest  would  assume  the  right  to  rob 
man  of  this  treasure,  and  the  so-called 
liberal  Protestant  stands  by  consent- 
ing. Let  us  then  endeavour,  rather 
than  by  mutual  recrimination  and  di- 
vision, showing  our  own  internal  weak- 
ness, to  draw  men's  attention  to  this 
subject.     In  the  words  of  our  author^ 

*'  If  revelation  had  been  directly  ad- 
dressed from  God  to  man,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  book,  if,  in  short,  God 
bad  ffiven  to  man  to  hear  his  voice,  evi- 
dently man  would  then  possess  the  right 
to  hear ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  man 
most  have  the  right  to  read  his  written 
revelation." 

Thus,  if  God  has  given  this  book, 
he  has  given  it  to  be  read,  freely  and 


without  restriction,  and  man  cannot— 
dare  not,  save  at  his  peril,  disregard  it 
for  himself,  much  less  take  away  from 
his  fellow,  "lest  God  also  take  away 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life." 

Our  author  approaches  his  task  with 
a  summary  of  the  evidences  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bible  comes  from  God:  and  he  proves 
it  satisfactorily — remarking  on  the  na- 
ture of  moral  evidence,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  condition  of  man  as  a  free 
and  responsible  agent.  Upon  this  por- 
tion  of  his  work,  though  neatly  and 
concisely  drawn  up,  we  feel  hardly  dis- 
posed to  dwell :  the  arguments  being 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and 
taken  from  Leiand,  Paley,  Home, 
Leslie,  and  others.  He  treats  of  the 
historical  proofs,  showing  a  chain  of 
writers  reaching  from  Jerome,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  very  days  of 
the  apostles.  He  applies  to  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
the  as  yet  unanswered,  because  un- 
answerable, argument  of  our  own 
Leslie,  in  his  Short  Method.  He  ana- 
lyses and  shows  the  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial fulfilment  of  certain  pro- 
phecies— those  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  those  relating  to  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  their  Messiah.  He 
touches  upon  the  manifest  interven- 
tion of  God  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  in  spite  of  circumstauces 
the  most  adverse,  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  the  corruptions  of  heathenism, 
and  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the 
pagan  emperors.  In  the  way  of  in- 
ternal evidence,  he  appeals  to  the  be- 
neficial effects  produced  upon  society, 
morals,  and  individual  character— in 
peace  of  conscience,  and  all  virtue.- 
We  subjoin  an  extract  of  his  style  and 
manner  of  treating  this  portion  i — 

"  Finally,  the  very  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, its  doctrines,  morality  and  wor- 
ship, afford  a  proof,  of  which  the  beauty 
ana  force  have  been  rarely  if  ever  suf- 
ficiently brought  out.  Let  us  try  to  do 
so.     The  argument  appeals  at  once  to 
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conscience,  good  sense,  and  facts.  It 
is  this : — ^O^  most  have  worshippers 
here  on  earth,  now  Christianity  is  of  all 
others  the  religion  most  conformable  to 
his  divine  character,  and  most  worthy 
of  him.  Therefore  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  God — ^is  the  true  religion. 

**  Let  us  take  up  each  of  these  asser- 
tions which  carry  this  irresistible  con- 
clusion— God  must  have  his  worshippers 
here  on  earth.  In  this  respect  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  men  had  known  of 
themselves  what  is  pleasing  to  their 
Creator,  or  that  he  had  himself  given 
Uiem  to  know  it.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  inquure  by  what  means  this  know- 
ledge of  God,  which  is  indispensable  for 
bis  worship,  reaches  man.  It  is  only 
essential  to  state  that  it  must  reacn 
him.  If  our  inability  to  dbcover  the 
character  of  God  be  established,  then 
God  must  make  known  the  eervice 
which  he  requires  from  his  creatures. 
If  God  had  never  created  responsible 
beings — moral  a^nts — creatures  capa- 
citated to  worship  him — then  he  mi^ht 
(however  improbable  the  supposition 
be)  have  remained  without  worshippers 
during  eternity.  But  what  shocks  rea- 
son and  feeling  is,  that  he  should  con- 
tinue without  worshippers  after  having 
peopled  his  universe.  The  ends  of  cre- 
ation may  have  been  both  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
but  both  those  ends  alike  demand  the 
worship  and  service  of  God.  To  say 
that  God  has  no  worshippers  amonrst 
meu,  whom  he  has  'made,  is  to  say  that 
he  has  made  them  without  respect  to  his 
own  glory  or  their  felicity ;  for  this 
worship  is  alike  necessary  to  both.  God 
must  have  worshippers  here  below,  if  he 
desires  to  display  the  brightness  of  his 
nature  or  the  greatness  of  his  perfec- 
tions :  he  must  have  worshippers  here 
below  if  he  wishes  the  real  good  of  his 
creatures,  which  only  can  consbt  in  the 
knowled^,  love,  and  service  of  God. 
If  God  did  not  make  man  to  be  his  wor« 
shipper,  for  what  other  end  did  he  make 
him  ?  Common  sense  justifies  this  as- 
sertion :  let  us  go  on  to  the  second. 

*' Chriatianity  is  the  religion  most 
worthy  of  the  Creator.  Beyond  con- 
troversy, the  ideas  which  the  Scriptures 
present  ns  of  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  God  are  the  most  perfect,  most 
beautiful,  most  holy,  most  majestic,  most 
merciful,  most  complete.  All  these 
ideas  are  comprehended  in  one  fact — 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  incamation 
rendered    necessary    by    jottioe,    and 

S anted  by  love,  is  the  most  brilliant 
iplay  of  divine  perfections,  and  their 
most  efficient  proclamation.  If  the  in- 
finite beauty  or  this  doctrine  be  not  aa 
absolute  proof  of  its  tmth,  it  b  at  least 
A  strong  presttfflpCioiL    80  much  loTe» 


b  it  not  worthy  of  a  God  of  love  ?  So 
much  wbdom  in  the  plan  of  saving  a 
sinner,  without  excusing  sin — of  deliver- 
ing man  from  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
while  magnifying  its  morality — does  not 
this  con^r  hononr  upon  the  divine  in- 
telli|^ence  which  has  conceived  it  ?  The 
possibility  and  the  necessity  of  salva- 
tion through  the  atonement  of  Jesns 
Chrbt  once  granted,  is  not  its  accom- 
plishment one  of  the  grandest  tilings  in 
conception  ?  And  if  the  incarnation  be 
the  truest  impression  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter, ought  not  God  liiinself  to  have 
adopted  it  ?  If  in  the  whole  circle  of 
possibilities  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  be 
the  grandest,  most  excellent,  most  af- 
fecting and  solenm,  b  it  not  certain  then 
that  Uod  must  have  preferred  it  ?  In 
fine,  that  plan  into  which  most  good- 
ness, justice,  and  wbdom  enters,  b  it 
not,  thereby,  recognised  as  the  plan  of 
God? 

**  But  if  theoretical  Christianity  b  so 
worthy  of  God,  practical  Christianity 
in  its  turn  glorifies  him,  not  only  moro 
than  any  other  religion,  but  so  much 
more  so,  that  we  must  admit  that  none 
else  than  Christians  alone  glorify  God. 
On  their  lips  alone  it  b  that  hb  name 
b  blessed  and  prabed.  In  their  hearts 
only  hb  presence  is  desired  and  ex- 
perienced. In  their  consciences  only 
nis  approval  b  taken  for  the  mainspring 
of  their  actions :  and  in  tlieir  reeular 
congregations  alone  b  he  invoked  and 
sanctified  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  world  without  end.  Let  the 
deists  be  honest — when  and  where  do 
they  pray  to  Crod  ?  When  and  where 
do  they  celebrate  his  name,  hb  law,  hb 
perfections,  his  providence?  In  their 
assemblies  ? — they  would  blush  to  speak 
of  him.  In  their  churches? — they  nav« 
none.  In  their  families? — they  never 
bend  the  knee.  In  their  hearts  ? — lest 
there  than  any  where,  as  they  well 
know.  •  •  •  • 

**  We  may,  therefore,  fearlessly  af- 
firm, that  if  Chrbtians  be  not  the  tne 
worshippers  of  God,  there  are  ooim 
others  any  where.  If  the  Cliristian 
system  be  not  divine,  no  other  b ;  for  it 
unites  all  the  particular  qnalities  of 
others,  without  tneir  defects.  Let  any 
one  seek  for  reasons  to  warrant  the  re- 
jection of  Christianity  and  God*8  pre- 
ference of  any  other  religion,  and  be 
cannot  find  one.  All  the  fragmenta  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  moral  goodness  whidi 
have  ever  beon  brought  forward  as  de- 
serving of  God's  approval  are  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

**  Now  I  ask  how  God  ought  to  ree* 

peot  thb  religion  which  is  the  best 

thb  worship  wnich  most  honours  him  ? 
I  demand  for  it,  that  it  may  obtain 
from  Um  that  •ame  traasceBaant  and 
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evident  superiority — ^merely  considered 
AA  a  fact,  and  apart  from  its  divine 
origin.  I  ask  if  God  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept it, — ^if  lie  ViTould  not  *  deny  himself 
were  he  to  prefer  an  inferior  one? 
Looked  at  thus,  the  question  simplifies 
itself.  We  see  that  it  is  impossible  but 
that  God  should  recognise  true  Chris- 
tians for  his  worshippers,  aud  we  see 
that  Christianity  is  the  religion  which 
leads  to  God,  and  is,  consequently,  the 
true  one." 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of 
the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
Bible^  and  this  without  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  the  church>  or  argu- 
ing in  a  vicious  circle,  (the  Ro- 
nanist,  true  to  his  principles,  believes 
this  impossible,  and  prefers  casting  a 
doubt  upon  the  Scriptures  rather  than 
the  church ;  nay,  willing,  when  pushed, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  weapons  of  in- 
fidelity rather  than  admit  the  right  of 
private  judgment,)  our  author  passes 
to  the  second,  and,  to  us,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  treatise. 

He  shows  that  we  possess  spiritual 
Imd  religious  rights,  just  as  we  pos- 
sess civil  and  political  ones,  and  that 
it  is  a  primary  law  of  our  consti- 
tution to  preserve  them.  He  distin- 
guishes between  the  abstract  naked 
right  and  its  exercise ;  the  latter 
being  limited  or  restricted  by  consi- 
derations extrinsic  of  the  former. 

The  foundation  of  these  rights  lie 
in  our  necessities:  e,  g,  roan  has  a 
right  to  seek  for  remedies  for  physical 
evils^  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if 
ignorant  and  sinful,  he  has  a  right  to 
seek  for  truth  and  salvation.  Yet,  if 
the  exercise  of  this  right  were  hurtful 
to  society,  or  injurious  to  the  publio 
weal,  then  it  ought  to  be  restrained. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
advantageous,  it  demands  respect,  and 
ought  to  be  protected.  The  right  to 
read  is  not  a  right  to  cavil,  contradict^ 
or  explain  away. 

This  right  is  found  in  the  manner 
of  the  revelation,  being  in  a  book, 
written,  like  every  other,  to  be  read. 
In  its  heavenly  origin ;  in  its  con- 
tents; in  the  undeniable  advauti^es 
derived  from  its  study ;  in  its  own 
testimony,  in  varied  expressions,  and 
repeated  by  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Jesus  Christ  nimself,  commanding  us 
to  ''search  the  Scriptures." 

No  other  ground  can  be  had  for 
the  denial  of  this  right  but  the  pre- 
4ended  inutility  of  its   exercise,  and 
Vol.  XX.— No.  115. 


that  based  on  the  impossibility  to  seize 
the  true  and  saving  sense  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Now  this  right  may  be  wholesomely 
exercised,  for  we  can  understand  the 
Scriptures.  He  qualifies  this  asser- 
tion. It  does  not  mean  that  every 
man  is  in  a  capacity  to  understand  all 
the  Scriptures,  to  master  the  difficul- 
ties of  doctrines,  or  the  niceties  of 
criticism.  But  every  man  can  com- 
prehend all  that  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion out  of  the  Bible.  This  limitation 
implies,  that  in  the  word  of  God 
there  are  essential  and  fundamental . 
truths,  as  well  as  those  which  are  se- 
condary and  circumstantial. 

The  distinction  \^  been  denied, 
and  demands  proof.  Now  common- 
sense,  plain  fact,  and  the  very  Bible 
itself  recognises  the  distinction.  How 
absurd  to  equalize  in  importance,  the 
minutiae  of  doctrine,  the  chronology 
of  an  epistle,  the  hem  of  the  Levite*s 
garment,  the  superscription  of  a  let- 
ter, with  the  weightier  matter  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  obedience  to  his 
gospel.  Compare  two  points :  one  of 
infinite  importance — the  love  of  God ; 
the  other  plainly  secondary — ^the  mode 
of  administering  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  mind  recoils  from  the  absurdity, 
feeling  the  difference  and  admitting 
the  distinction. 

He  produces  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  this  distinction  be- 
tween essential  and  non-essential 
truth.  If  this  be  not  true,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Christians  are  lost> 
for  want  of  entire  conformity  of 
views,  opinions,  observances,  and 
forms.     Shocking  conclusion  I 

But  the  possibility  of  understand- 
ing the  Bible  has  its  conditions  as  well 
as  its  limits.  These  are,  sincerity, 
prayer,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience^a 
determination  to  practise  what  is 
made  known.  And  this  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true  and  only 
possible  source  of  Christian  unity. 

The  possibility  of  understanding 
the  Bible  is  demonstrable  by  facts. 
The  Bible  may,  can  be,  compre- 
hended :  for  it  is.  Search  out  those 
who  read  it  regularly,  and  seriously* 
and  examine  the  results.  They  are 
such  as  could  proceed  from  no  other 
source  but  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures.  If  we  find  unity  of 
faith,  of  sentiment,  of  love  towards 
God  and  meuj  humility,  the  spirit  of 
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prayer,  and  the  Saviour's  likeness— 
this  proves  that  they  understand  the 
Scriptures. 

The  harmony  of  the  various  Pro- 
testant Confessions  proves,  that  they 
who  read  with  care  can  comprehend 
the  Bible  the  same  way. 

But,  say  the  objectors,  this  essential 
Is  not  the  true  sense ;  yet,  in  all  es- 
•entials,  is  the  very  same  which  they 
and  we  alike  maintain.  Again,  they 
say :  those  fundamentals  which  they 
and  we  alike  embrace  and  receive, 
may  profit  them  and  not  us,  for  want 
of  the  non-essentials,  whose  omission 
excludes  from  bliss : — 

"  Yet,  after  all,  what  are  those  things 
omitted  by  the  generality  of  readers, 
whose  importance  is  so  great,  that  their 
omisflion  excludes  from  heaven  ?  What 
is  this  so  weighty  matter,  neglected  by 
these  (as  they  are  termed)  erring  bre- 
thren? Is  it  of  the  worship  of  God, 
or  the  alteration  of  the  moral  law,  or 
thp  admission  of  another  expiatory  sa- 
crifice ?  Yet,  once  again,  what  is  this 
point,  which  we  have  not  understood, 
whose  importance  weighs  the  differ- 
ence between  heaven  and  hell  ? 

'*  Certainly  it  is  not  we  who  are  to  be 
accused  of  indifference  respecting  doc- 
trines, against  whom  philosophy  has  so 
often  alleged  the  contrary.     But  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  while  shunning   one 
extreme,  that  of  latitudinarianism,  we 
have  no  necessity  to  fall  into  exclusivc- 
nes8.     The  doctrines  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  true  worship  of  God,  to  the 
Justification  and    sanctification  of  the 
sinner,  present  themselves  before  us  for 
their  infinite  importance.      But  these 
once  received^ife  imbibed  in  the  soul, 
the  heart  once  purified,  the  whole  man 
once  become  *  a  new  creature, 'who  would 
dare    to    demand  more?     Who  would 
dare  to  say  that  the  addition  of  such  a 
doctrine,  not  essential  to  the  worship  of 
God,  or  of  such  a  practice,  which  makes 
no  part  of  the  moral  law,  is  not  only 
useful  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  state, 
(this  may  be  discussed,)  but  also  indis- 
pensable to  salvation?       Who    would 
pretend,    for    example,    that    faith  in 
Christ,. that  consecration  to  his  service, 
that  the  spirit  of  love,  of  prayer,  of  bumi . 
lity — ^that    pure    Christianity  was    all 
worthless  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless 
It  carried  with  it  the  stamp  of  man's 
approval  ? 

**  We  would  suppose  many  obser- 
Tances  of  that  church  which  wishes  to 
"rule  over  all  the  rest,  to  be  good  and 
useful ; — a  generous  concession  !  Would 
one  affirm  that  constant  temperance  has 
no  value,  because  it  had  not  specially 
ttisthiguisbed  certain  days  of  the  week. 


and  had  embraced  them  all?    Would 
any  one  say,  that  the  watchful  heart, 
which  has  walked  in  communion  with 
God,  and  inward  prayer,  has  gained 
nothing,   because  not  practised  on   an 
appointed  day,  and  privileged    place? 
Would  not  one  blush  to  advance,  that 
he  who  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
ginning by   casting   out   the  spirit  of 
pride,   instructs  the  ignorant,  relieves 
the  distressed,  awes  the  presumptuous, 
and  proclaims  to  all  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,   through    the    grace  of^the 
Father,  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  and 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  not 
obtain  a  part  in  the  salvation  himself, 
however  ardently  he  may  desire  it,  nor 
procure  it  for  others,   however  faith- 
fully he  preaches  it,  if,  be5;ides  the  mis* 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bo  cannot  pro- 
duce that  of  some  pitiful  mortal ;  and, 
that  in  vain  he  imitates  the  virtues,  the 
doctrines,  the  piety  of  the  apostles,  if 
he  cannot  trace,  through  the  darkness, 
a   visible  line  which   attaches   him   to 
them  ?      In    fine,    would    not    one    bo 
ashamed  to  assert,  that  sincere  faith,  deep 
humility,  pure  love,  burning  zeal,  perse- 
vering prayer,    complete    resignation, 
ready  obedience,  are  all  nothing,  avail  no- 
thing, solely  because  found  without  the 
pale  of  a  certain  religious  communion  ? 
Excellent  and  valuable  there,  but  else- 
where worthless,  or  to  be  condemned  ; 
accepted  by  God  under  one  denomina* 
tion,  to  be  but  rejected  under  another. 
Monstrous    and    revolting    absurdities 
alike   to    the   heart    and   understand"* 
ing! 

*' Jesus  Christ  has  not  taught  us 
thus.  He  will  not  demand  more  than 
essentials  at  the  bar  of  eternity.  He 
has  left  us  precise  details  upon  that 
great  and  final  judgment  which  shall 
decide  the  destiny  of  his  creatures. 

"  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  eoroe 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  tho 
throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  htm 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another, 
as  a  shepherd  dividcth  his  sheep  fron\ 
the  goats ;  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep 
on  bis  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the 
left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  uoto 
them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre* 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world :  for  I  was  an  hungered  and 
ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I 
was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  came  unto  roe.' 

"  *  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels :  tor  I  was  an  hvi^ 
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gered  and  ye  gare  me  no  moat,  I  was 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  I  was 
a  stranger  ana  ye  took  me  not  in^ 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not,  sick,  and 
in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not.  And 
these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  lite 
eternal.* 

'*  To  this  magnificent  exposition  of 
the  fruits  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the 
motives  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
reprobate,  let  us  try  to  substitute  causes 
for  rejection,  taken  from  the  neglect  of 
some  secondary  point.      What  odious 
words,  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  yet 
blaspbemous,  we  must  ascribe  to  Jesus  I 
We  shudder  to  pronounce  them;   yet 
are  they  necessarily  contained  in  the 
system  which  denies  the  sufficiency  of 
fundamentals.     In  this  case   the  text 
must  be  altered.    Jesus  Christ  would 
say  to  all  those  wicked  who  had  read 
and  kept  his  word,  *  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  who  have  read  and  believed, 
and  practised  with  all  your  powers  the 
wora   which   I  had  given  you ;    you, 
whose  prayers  have  constantly  besought 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  whose  faith  has 
received,  without  doubting,  all  my  de« 
clarations.     True  you  have  welcomed, 
helped,  comforted  me,  in  doing  so  to  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren:   but  you 
have  not  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
one  like  yourselves  ;  you  have  sincerely 
loved,   and  faithfully  obeyed  me,  but 
you  have  refused  to  obey  orders  in  con- 
tradiction to  mine;  you  have  believed 
in  God,  but  not  in  man ;  you  have  re* 
pented,  but  not  before  the  feet  of  an 
ecclesiastic;    you  have  changed  your 
life,  but  not  your  church ;  you  have  in- 
voked me,  but  not  after  certain  forms  ; 
you  have  believed,  hoped,  loved;  but 
your  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  carry 
not  the  seal  of  Rome,  Depart,  ye  curseo, 
into  everlasting  fire,  and  be  wretched, 
althoueh  ye  have  kept  my  wcrd.* 

*'  We  need  not  remark  that  this 
bitter  irony  never  could  escape  the  Sa- 
Tiour*8  mouth ;  and,  nevertheless,  he 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  say  to 
these  faithful  ones,  Ye  have  not  re- 
leeived  me, — ^for  they  had,  in  fact,  re- 
ceived him. 

**  What  conclusion,  therefore,  shall 
we  come  to  ?  The  only  reasonable,  the 
only  possible  one — ^that  the  keepers  of 
{lis  word  shall  be  on  his  right  hand,  and 
not  on  the  left;  that  he  will  say  to 
them.  Ye  blessed,  and  not  Ye  cursed ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  Bible  is  well  un- 
derstood, since  it  forms  precisely  the 
character  to  which  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
mises the  inheritance  of  heaven.'* 

But  the  indiscriminate  reading  of 
the  Bible  has  led  to  all  the  discordant 


sects  which  disfigure  the  face  of 
Christendom !  Like  Pandora's  fabled 
box,  the  opened  Bible  has  deluged  the 
world  with  all  imaginable  evils — sub* 
rerting  consciences,  perverting  morals, 
and  overturning  states.  He  asserts 
and  proves  the  contrary.  First,  by 
analogy,  showing  the  law  of  nature  to 
demand  unity  in  the  principle,  with 
diversity  of  circumstances ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  variety  of  Christian 
communions  harmonizing  in  essential 
orthodoxy,  to  he  in  accordance  with 
this  law.  He  shows  differences  more 
striking  to  exist  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  pretended  unity — the  diversity  of 
practices,  not  only  amongst  the  laity,  but 
their  spiritual  directors.  Whence,  he 
asks,  comes  the  distinction  between  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  priest,  and  the 
bigoted  and  intolerant?  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Why  are  the  priests  of 
Germany  and  Italy  (we  may  say,  of 
Ir<eland)  different  from  each  other?  Do 
not  those  confessors  prescribe  different 
lives,  with  different  degrees  of  exact- 
ness? This  enforced  uniformity  it 
destructive  of  unity,  hurting  the  ma- 
nifestation of  love,  the  harmony  of  the 
heart,  which  overcomes  these  differ- 
ences of  forms. 

"  What  are  those  relations  which  wo 
most  admire  among  men  ?  what  is  the 
most  touching  agreement  ?  That  of  two 
partisans  in  the  same  cause  ?  No ;  but 
that  of  two  opponents.  That  which  raises 
the  heart,  and  transports  it  with  admi* 
ration,  is  to  see  two  adversaries  render 
each  other  mutual  justice,  by  mutually 
esteeming  and  loving  in  spite  of  their 
diHTerent  views ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
difference  of  views  which  brings  out 
the  beauty,  force,  and  purity  of  their 
union. 

"  Take  an  example.  We  would 
hardly  find  two  theological  adversaries 
more  directly  opposed  to  each  other  than 
Whitfield  and  Wesley  upon  the  doc* 
trine  of  election.  After  having  spoken 
long  upon  the  subject  and  prayed  much| 
they  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not  ag^ee — therefore, 
that  they  ought  to  labour  separately  in 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Many  years 
passed  over,  during  which  they  inter- 
changed letters  full  of  affection,  messages 
full  of  tenderness.  At  the  death  of 
Whitfield,  a  bequest  was  found  in  his 
will,  in  favour  of  Wesley,  accompanied 
with  the  most  affecting  and  touching 
words.  Wesley  went  up  at  once,  and 
in  the  funeral  sermon  which  he  preached 
upon  the  death  of  that  well-beloved  op*> 
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ponent,  he  made  the  most  beautifal  eulo- 
gtom  of  him,  in  whose  steps  he  hoped 
to  follow,  and  near  to  whom  he  prayed 
that  God  might  find  him  at  the  day  of 
ladgroeutl  Suppose  these  two,  mem< 
oers  of  the  same  communion,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  the  fact  vanishes." 

But  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  these  divisions.  It  is 
the  corruption  of  the  human  heai't, 
the  darkened  judgment  of  fallen  man, 
which  engenders  and  propagates  them 
by  the  abuse  of  private  judgment*  an 
evil  which  admits  no  remedy. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible,  it  is  pre- 
tended, leads  to  revolutionary  feeling 
—mere  party  invention  1  On  the  con- 
trary, the  people  who  are  obedient  to 
its  dictates,  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
moral,  peaceable,  as  far  in  advance  of 
cultivation,  to  say  no  more,  as  those 
upon  whom  spiritual  despotism  and  na- 
tional manners  impose  ignorance  and 
estrangement  from  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  very  few 
years,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
rortugal,  Poland,  have'  been  the 
theatre  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars, 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  lutt  read  in  those 
countries:  while  England,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Prussia,  and  the  United 
States,  have  continued,  and  still  hold 
on,  their  peaceful  progress. 

These  arguments  might  have  an- 
swered the  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
who  wished  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle. 
But  if  Bossuet  were  alive  now,  he 
would  not  venture  upon  the  predic- 
tion, which  facts  have  given  the  lie 
to- 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  exact 
amount  of  influence  which  the  Bible 
exerts  upon  public  morality  and  civi- 
lization. The  statistics  of  this  matter 
have  been  strangely  overlooked :  is  it 
AS  if  they  were  of  no  value  in  men*8 
calculations  ? 

' '  There  are  certain  Christian  churches 
which  enjoin  certain  practices  as  the 
terms  of  admission  ana  continuance  in 
their  commonion.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  the  celebration  of  family  prarer. 
Every  head  of  a  family  belonging  to  these 
churches,  is  in  the  habit  of  ansembling 
his  household,  young  and  old,  master 
and  servant,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing :  a  prayer,  reading  a  chapter  in  the 
Biole,  and  frequently  a  psalm  or  h^-mn, 
jDompose  their  worslup.  This  is  a  fact, 
of  which  all  who  hare  travelled  or  re« 


ceived  hospitality  in  those  countries  can 
bear  witness  to.  You  might  as  well 
deny  that  certun  persons  at  certain 
times  prohibit  meat  from  their  ta,b]es, 
as  deny  the  habit  of  Bible  reading, 
morning  and  evening,  in  certain  families. 
Now,  toe  proportion  of  these  members 
of  the  church,  to  the  general  popnlatioa 
might  be  laid  down.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  these  Bible  readers 
was  to  the  population  of  Scotland  as  one 
to  five.  If  the  reading  of  the  Bible  has 
had  no  influence  upon  these  men,  then  it 
would  be  found  that  one-fifth  of  the 
condemnations  for  crimes,  and  oflences 
will  fall  upon  these  men  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  not  one-tenth,  nor  one- twen- 
tieth of  the  whole  be  found  amongst 
them,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  has  a  moralizing  influence. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute,  or  what 
can  be  the  motives  for  denying  the  right  ? 
They  are  twofold :  those  of  prejudiced 
ignorance,  dreading  the  fearful  results 
which  have  been  represented  as  ineri- 
table ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  despo* 
tlsm,  which  fears  lest  this  knowledge 
should  lead  to  loss  of  power,  and  the 
fall  of  their  system. 

Our  author  devotes  his  third  portion 
to  addresses,  founded  upon  the  right 
and  consequent  obligation,  of  men  to 
read  the  Bible — speaking  in  the  first 
place  to  the  indifferent  and  uncon* 
cemed  ;  secondly,  to  the  unbelieving  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  believing ;  and  we 
regret  that  our  space  do^  not  admit 
us  to  follow  htm:  heartily  do  we, 
indeed,  join  in  his  emphatic  wish.   _.^ 


«* '  Sow  the  land  with  Go^pels^a  Bi. 
ble  for  every  cottaze,*  said  Victor  Hugo, 
(and  one  of  blessed  memory  before  faun, 
our  own  George  III.)  We  would  fain 
give  extension  to  this  nrayer ;  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  acaaemy  offers  no 
surer  aelence  against  error  than  the 
ignorance  of  the  cabin;  and  the  Ba. 
me,  the  only  infallible  source  of  reli^ 
gious  truth,  is  no  less  needful  for  the 
wise  than  the  peasant.  As  the  Book  of 
God  has  been  ^ven  and  belongs  to 
every  creature  of  God,  then  we  in  oar 
turn  cry — '  A  Bible  roii  kvcrt  bocsb 
—A  BIBLE  FOR  EVERY  MAX  V  - 

But  this  wish  cannot  he  realised ;  the 
priests  and  the  journalists  forbid.  Our 
eye  turns  to  another  and  very  dissimilar 
production,  (De  la  Propagande  Protes- 
tante,)  and  we  are  forciblv  reminded  of 
one  of  our  old  divine's  pi  thvexpressiot^ 
'*  Fortune  is  but  the  aeTiI*s  spit  upoci 
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God*s  providence  ;**  and  this  is  the  slime 
and  venom  of  the  serpent  and  his  seed, 
past  upon  our  author  and  his  friends. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  this  and  a  number  of  siroi- 
lar  publications  were  called  into  exis- 
tence by  an  effort  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  of  the  liberal  kingdom  of 
Belgium!  to  exclude  Mr.  Boucher*s 
church  from  the  pale  of  the  law,  and 
to  render  his  position  as  a  minister 
of  Christ  untenable  in  Brussels. 

His  g^eat  ability,  his  uncompromising 
firmness  in  combating  error,  even  in 
its  very  strongholds — his  acknowledged 
power  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher, 
made  him  indeed  an  antagonist  of  no 
mean   importance  ;    and    while    they 
would  have  passed  others  by,  whose 
talents  and  character  rendered  them 
less  conspicuous,  he  was  singled  out  as 
an  object  of  attack,  and  the  whole 
venom  of  the  liberal  press  vented  upon 
him  and  his  adherents.     The  Prussian 
minister  at  the  Belgian  court,  stood 
manfully   forward,    however,  in    his 
defence,  &s  did   also    the    American 
charge  (Ctxffaires,  Mr.  Maxey,  and  with 
a  due   appreciation   of  the  value   of 
English  freedom  of  discussion,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  church,  these  gentlemen  called 
A  public    meeting  of    M.    Boucher's 
friends,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions approving  of  his  ministry,  testi- 
fying to  its  usefulness,  and  humbly  so- 
liciting the  king,  who  could  not  be  in- 
different to  the  cause  of  a  faith  he  him- 
self professes,  to  admit   M.  Boucher 
within  the  pale  of  the  law — to  confer 
upon  him  the  same  privileges  which 
other  ordained  ministers  possess — and 
80  to   legalize  his  position,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  the  constitu- 
.tion  assumes  to  guarantee  to  every  de- 
nomination of  belief.     The  matter,  we 
believe,  is  still  pending.     It  at  this 
hour  remains  a  doubtful  question  how 
far  the  Protestant  monarch  of  a  Ro- 
*man  Catholic  country  can,  or  dare, 
assert  his  own  heartfelt  convictions, 
when  the  caase  of  popery  enters  into 
antagonism  with  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.     Meanwhile  the  papers 
teem  with  attacks  npon  Protestants 
and  Protestantism.     The  press  groans 
^under  the  issue  of  little  volumes  of 
abuse  and  ribaldry,  and  the  charge  of 
\  an  attempt  to  Protestantize  the  king- 
dom  of  Belgium  is  boldly  fastened 
upon  the  English  nation,  whose  eiforta 


to  propagate  the  Bible,  and  facilitate 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at  once 
expose  them  to  so  weighty  an  accusa* 
tion 

The  respectable  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  an- 
other gentleman,  the  secretary  of  the 
Evangelical  Society,  and  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  are  placed  in  the  head  and 
front  of  this  offence  ;  yet  mainly  with 
the  object  to  wound  another,  and,  as 
we  believe,  writhing  under  the  smart 
of  the  truth.  Both  are  alike  accused 
of  dishonesty  and  ignorance,  and  the 
pamphleteer  endeavours  to  substantiate 
his  charges  by  proofs. 

The  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  is 
accused  of  wishing  to  pervert  Catho- 
lics, by  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  under 
the  stamp  of  authority,  abusing  their 
confidence,  &c. 

This  cannot  be  done,  they  say,  out  of 
respect  to  Catholic  doctrines,  nor  from 
the  spread  of  toleration,  or  they  would 
not  publish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
church,  nor  mutilate  the  Scripture,  nor 
lead  Catholics  to  transgress  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws.  Their  aim  is,  then, 
to  Protestantize,  t.  e.,  evangelize  Ca- 
tholics, by  offering  them  the  Scriptures. 

We  believe  that  this  crimination  will 
not  weigh  heavily  upon  either  of  these 
gentlemen.  We  may  leave  them  to 
the  testimony  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man,  and 
say  for  them — how  much  lighter  sits 
their  bosoms.  Lord,  than  if  they  had 
lefl  their  fellow-sinners  weltering  in 
blood,  without  putting  forth  a  finger 
to  relieve  them.  We  want  this  feeling 
more  manifested  at  home,  among  our- 
selves— a  deeper  sense  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  misguided,  blind-led 
people  of  the  land,  and  a  bolder  and 
more  honest  avowal  of  our  design  to 
Protestantize,  t.  e.,  *'  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light ;  from  Satan*s 
kingdom  to  that  of  God's  dear  Son." 

It  is  objected  that  the  agent  and 
secretary  should  first  apply  themselves 
to  prove  that  the  church  has  no  power 
to  forbid  nor  right  to  restrict  the 
reading  or  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

We  say:  read  M.  Boucher,  and 
answer  him.  W^e  are  not  to  be  called 
on  to  prove  a  negative ;  let  the  Church 
of  Rome,  "  the  witness  and  pillar  of 
truth,"  prove  her  own  power,  not  by 
assertion  and  penalties,  anathemas  and 
inquisitions,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the 
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word  of  God,  and  we  will  close  our 
depositories.  Neither  are  the  agents 
of  the  society  appointed  for  discussion, 
hut  merely  for  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  grievous  accusation  turns 
upon  the  omission  of  the  apocryphal 
hooks  from  their  editions. 

Answer.  The  apocryphal  hooks  he- 
long  to  that  portion  of  the  Bihle  called 
the  Old  Testament.  Now  they  have 
never  heen  considered  canonical  hy  the 
Jews — the  hest  witnesses  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  thev  are  not  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  (Hebrew)  ;  they 
are  not  quoted  or  referred  to  hy  our 
Saviour  or  his  disciples,  nor  would 
they  now  he  so  tenaciously  adhered  to, 
if  it  were  not  supposed  that  some 
countenance  might  be  drawn  from 
them  for  the  Romish  doctrine  of  pray- 
ing for  the  dead. 

He  states  in  a  foot-note,  (page  seven,) 
amongst  the  errors  advanced  upon 
these  books, "  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
postles  have  not  spoken  of  them." 
Again,  let  us  not  be  called  on  to  prove 
a  negative  ;  let  him  produce  the  quo- 
tation. We  defy  him.  By  the  way  ; 
how  is  it  that  Rome  is  such  a  stickler 
for  the  totality  of  the  Bible  abroad, 
and  at  home  so  much  in  love  with  her 
«  Extracts  ?"  With  us  the  adage  is 
"half  a  loaf;"  with  them,  "  the  Bible 
— the  whole  Bible — nothing  hut  the 
Bible" — perhaps,  like  the  Kildare  pea- 
sant, that  all  may  be  burned  together, 
and  nothing  escape.  When  Mr.  Car- 
lite  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
for  the  use  of  the  national  school?,  in 
which  he  left  the  word  repentance  to 
mean  any  thing  most  convenient — con- 
trition, attrition,  penance,  or  change 
of  heart — then  we  were  told  that  each 
book  was  distinct  and  separate,  came 
out  at  a  different  time,  and  from  dif- 
ferent authors.  The  Belgian  worthy 
delares  this  rank  heresy,  and  fit  for 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  inquisition. 

M.  Pascoe  Tiddy  is  accused  of  theft, 
Sti  surreptitiously  availing  himself  of 
the  **  approbation."  We  have  heard  of 
fuch  accusation  before  applied  to  all 
the  Protestant  community  by  a  dig- 
nified ecclesiastic — "  Messieurs  ces  sent 


des  voleurs,"  To  what  purpose,  how- 
ever, have  we  put  our  acquisition  ? 

Answer.  We  have  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  one  hundred  and  sixty 
languages, and  circulated  millions  upon 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures ; 
giving  every  man  "to  hear  in  the 
tongue  wherein  he  was  born  the  won- 
derful works  of  God:'*  while  the 
church  which  calls  them  hers,  is  con« 
tented  with  locking  them  up  in  one 
language,  and  that  a  dead  one. 

We  may  safely  commit  the  answer 
of  certain  impertinences  touching  the 
orders,  mission,  doctrines,  &c.  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  Brussels,  to  its 
pastor  and  minister,  and  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  the  every-way  ra- 
tional and  satisfactory  answer  pre- 
scribed for  the  use  of  all  fathers  and 
mothers,  if  invited  to  avsdl  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  schools  conducted  upon  scriptural 
principles  :  tell  them — 

"  \Ve  are  catholics,  our  children  are 
cathoUcs,  and  we  wish  to  die  in  the  ca« 
tholic  church :  no  use  to  speak  to  ttS 
upon  religious  controversy.  We  believe 
all  that  the  catholic  church  believes. 
You,  you  do  not  believe  what  that 
church  believes.  You  reject  the  devo- 
tion towards  the  holy  virgin,  our  good 
mother."  [He  had  before  accused  Pro- 
testants of  laying  to  thpir  charge  the 
worship  of  Mary.]  "  You  do  not  obey 
the  holy  catholic  church,  the  mother  of 
all  Christians ;  and  *  whosoever  obeys 
not  the  church  let  him  be  to  thee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.*  You  may 
depart ;  we  have  no  need  of  your  mutt" 
lated  Bibles,  nor  of  your  little  heretical 
books,*  nor  of  your  evangelical  schools. 
Faith  lost,  all  is  lost.  No,  never  shall 
we  sell  our  infants  for  a  morsel  of 
bread." 

Pity  that  this  cannot  be  more  widely 
circulated,  for  the  advantage  of  ul 
Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and  infidels  I 
Only  substitute  for  "  we  are  catholics" 
a  blank,  to  be  supplied — we  are  Ma^ 
homedans,  we  are  Hindoos,  Buddists^ 
&c. ;  and  thus  an  end  of  all  discos- 
sion.  Truly,  this  is  to  have  seared 
consciences ;  truly,  this  is  not  "  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear.** 


•  He  speaks  of  the  English  style  of  the  tracts— /iinc  ilia  hchryma^    Has  France 
and  Belgium  so  fraternized  that  England  is  to  be  hated  on  every  score?  and  is  her 


religion,  like  her  linen,  to  be  excluded  ? 
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-^This  cardinal, 


Though  from  an  humble  stock,  nndoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.    From  his  cradl« 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  good  one } 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuading; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  who  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer, 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  gettin^-, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely." — Shakspeare. 


if  in  term  time  you  go  into  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench^  in  Westminster 
MaII — and  go  early — you  may  chance 
to  see  sitting  immediately  on  the  right 
of  the  centre  of  the  inner  bar,  a  bar- 
rister, whose  countenance  will  probably 
strike  you  as  being  more  decidedly  in- 
tellectual than  those  of  his  **  profes- 
sional brethren"  around  him.  He  is 
a  man  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
not  portly  in  his  appearance,  like  most 
of  the  barristers  who  are  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  nor  yet  meagre.  From  his 
looks  you  would  say  he  was  no  longer 
a  young  man,  though  scarcely  yet  en- 
titled to  be  classed  among  the  middle* 
aged.  His  forehead  is  not  very  lofty, 
but  straight,  and  angular  at  the  sides  ; 
and  it  projects  above  the  eyes,  which 
causes  them  to  appear  sunken,  to  which 
appearance  the  darkness  of  the  eye- 
lashes also  contributes.  His  nose  is 
straight  and  short,  and  the  cheek-bones 
are  rather  higher  and  more  prominent 
than  is  usual  in  Englishmen.  The 
tipper  lip  is  long  and  large,  but  not 
full,  and  the  mouth  large.  This  de- 
scription will  be  enough  to  show  that 
the  face  is  not  handsome,  but  its  ex- 
pression is,  as  I  have  said,  very  intel- 
lectual, and  the  play  of  his  features 
confirms  this  first  impression.  If  he 
is  reading  his  brief,  you  observe  a  look 
of  steady  concentrated  attention — if  a 
brother  barrister,  who  is  not  "  on  the 
other  side,*'  that  is,  not  engaged  against 
him,  makes  a  whispered  remark,  it  is 
generally  replied  to  with  a  ready  smile ; 
if  the  '*  attorney  in  the  cause "  turns 
round  from  his  seat  between  the  inner- 
bar  and  the  bench,  to  ask  or  suggest 
lome  information,  the  look  of  fixed 
^tirneatneas  in  listening  is  more  marked 


than  I  ever  saw  it  in  any  other  eoim^ 
tenance. 

Such  is  the  personal  appearance,  so 
far  as  I  can  give  it  by  these  fe^ 
touches,  of  the  present  solicitor-gene- 
ral for  England,  Sir  William  Follett, 
a  man  not  yet  I  believe  forty  years  of 
age,  who  has  been  for  the  last  sevetl 
years  the  most  eminent  barrister  in 
England.  There  are  many  men  at 
the  English  bar  more  learned  in  the 
particular  branch  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  belong,  than  he  can  pre* 
tend  to  be,  but  none  of  them  can  make 
in  open  court  such  effectual  use  of 
their  learning.  They  may  know  the 
law  applicable  to  certain  circumstaneei 
better  than  he ;  but  none  of  them  call 
see  so  quickly,  or  so  clearly,  the  par* 
ticular  circumstances  of  a  case  to 
which  the  principles  of  law  will  ^ba 
applied,  in  order  to  decide  it.  Man^ 
men  have  been  eminent  for  gaining 
causes  who  had  but  little  legal  learn* 
ing.  They  have  relied  upon  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  their  style,  or  the 
energy,  vigour,  and  perseverance  of 
their  manner,  or  perhaps  on  theif 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  their  cun^ 
ning  adaptation  of  themselves  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  whose  favourable 
judgment  they  sought  to  gain.  Sir 
William  Follett  is  not  one  of  these. 
His  legal  erudition  is  not  inconsider* 
able ;  and  it  extends  over  an  unusually 
wide  field ;  and  if  I  allude  to  it  in 
terms  that  may  seem  unequal  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  re- 
putation of  so  great  a  man,  it  is  only 
Decause  this  is  not  the  point  in  which 
his  superiority  over  other  men  appears* 
His  legal  learning  either  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  always  sufficient  for  the  cause  lif 
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has  in  hand ;  and  he  gains  causes  by 
no  ardour  of  temperament — by  no  re- 
markable felicity  of  oratorical  power- 
by  no  cunning  management  of  judges 
or  of  juries — but  by  the  application  of 
a  clear,  vigorous,  practical  understand- 
ing to  the  matter  in  hand:  by  judi- 
ciously striking  upon  the  points  which 
may  most  favourably  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  by  a  simple*  forcible,  lucid 
statement  of  those  points  to  the  court 
or  the  jury.  In  addressing  the  court 
no  man  more  happily  combines  the 
accuracy  and  care  of  the  responsible 
advocate,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  gentleman.  I  have  heard  him  ac- 
cused of  occasional  slovenliness  of  ex- 
pression, but  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
f  ver  fallen  under  my  observation.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  describe  him  as 

**  In  verbis  etiam  tennb,  cautusque  se- 
rendis  " — 

as  somewhat  delicate,  and  cautiously 
careful  in  his  choice  of  words ;  but 
possibly  there  may  be  occasions  in 
ivhich  he  relaxes  from  this  habit. 

There  is  no  barrister  in  England  so 
rariously  employed  as  Sir  W.  Follett. 
The  court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  his 
court,  but  every  where  that  causes  of 
high  importance  are  to  be  argued,  he 
is  brought  by  anxious  clients,  who 
think  they  have  not  the  best  assbtance, 
unless  they  have  his.  In  the  House  of 
Lords — in  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council — in  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's Court  occasionally — and  in  all 
the  common-law  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall,  he  is  frequently  to  be  found. 
But  with  all  this  business,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  bustle  about  him.  You 
read  in  his  face,  or  think  you  read  in 
it  a  certain  wearied  appearance  of  the 
^yes,  the  traces  of  long  nights  and 
days  of  study,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
nervous  agitation  or  hurry.  All  is 
managed  as  if  with  an  easy  mastery  of 
4he  subject  in  hand,  neither  light  and 
careless,  nor  painfully  deliberate,  but 
in  an  even  manner,  with  so  much  of 
emphasis  as  to  command  attention. 

1  have  beard  that  the  solicitor- 
general  likes  better  to  plead  before 
the  House  of  Lords  than  elsewhere. 
Different  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this.  Some  say  it  is  because  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  court; 
others,  because  the  fees  are  the 
largest  2— bat  this,  I  believe,  is  m  mis- 


take.    Not  that  Sir  William  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  amount  of  his  fee — 
very  far  from  it ;  but  the  fees  given 
for  going  into  the  Lords  are  not,  in 
general,   I  believe,  so   large  as  are 
given  for  going  *' special '*  into  other 
inferior  courts.     But  one  may  easily 
suppose,  that  considering  the  public 
reputation  of  Sir  W.  FoUett,  and  the 
consciousness,   which  he  cannot  but 
possess,  of  a  power  and  refinement  of 
mind  which  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  most  accomplished  judges,  he 
may  feci  a  pride  in  pleading  before 
such  men  as  generally  hear  appeals  in 
the    House    of    Lords.      The    Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham,    the     Earl     of    Devon,    Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  and,  poa-^ 
sibly,  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Abinger, 
with  other  lords  of  known  acuteness 
of  mind,  though  untrained  by  profes- 
sional education,  form  a  tribunal  be- 
fore which  any  man,   however  able, 
may  be  sure  that  his  best  talents  will 
not  be  thrown  awav.     Besides,  in  the 
Lordi>,  an  advocate  who  feels  himself 
above    any    thing     like    professional 
wrangling — who    wishes  to    proceed 
without  interruption  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  case,  and  the  arguments 
which  support  it — who  trusts  to  dear, 
continuous  reasoning,  rather  than  to 
force  of  manner  or  subtlety  of  dis- 
cussion— finds  himself  more  at  homey 
more  in    his   proper    position,  than 
when  pitted   in    a  sort   of   struggle 
with  rival  barristers,  before  judges  or 
juries,  in  Westminster  or  at  Guild* 
hall.     Still,  I  would  rather  see  and 
hear  the  solicitor-general  discussing  a 
nice  point  l»efore  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's   Bench,  or  Common   Pleas» 
than  any  where  else.     The  interrup- 
tions he  sometimes  receives,  and  the 
allusions  he  is  compelled  to  make  to 
his  learned  friends,  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  pleasing  to  himself,  but  they  bnng' 
him  out,  and  exhibit  a  fire  and  elastic 
city  of  mind,  which  in  different  ctr* 
cumstances  mizht  not  be  made  appa- 
rent.    I  have  heard  that  be  is  not  so 
well  pleased  with  his  work  when  hm 
has  to  address  juries.     In  this  be  is 
unlike  many,  and  indeed  most,  men 
who  have  been  eminent  at  the  common 
law  bar.     I  do  not  mean  to  sav   1 
am  sure  that  what  I  have  heard  is 
perfectly  accurate,  but  I  should  think 
It  very  probable;  and  if  I  have  at  all 
succeeded  in  conveying  what  I  hav« 
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vished  to  convey  of  his  character  as 
an  advocate,  my  intelligent  readers 
vill  perhaps  agree  with  me.  The 
triumphs  he  appears  to  desire  are  the 
triumphs  of  intellect  and  of  taste. 
His  glory  is  not  in  the  winning  of 
causes  merely,  without  reference  to 
the  dignity  of  the  means,  but  in  win- 
nincr  causes  by  such  means  as  accom- 
plished minds — or  at  least  minds  of 
considerable  reasoning  power — can 
best  appreciate.  Some  barristers  are 
delighted  to  wheedle  a  verdict  out  of 
a  jury,  and  if  the  verdict  be  obviously 
contrary  to  common  sense,  the  more 
is  their  self-esteem  increased.  Others, 
again,  are  proud  of  touching  the  feel- 
ings of  a  jury,  and  gaining  a  verdict 
from  their  sensibility  rather  than  their 
judgment.  Sir  W.  Follett,  I  ima- 
gine, has  no  relish  for  success  of 
either  kind.  He  wishes  to  obtain  it 
by  the  exercise  of  an  elevated  common 
sense,  and  by  skilful  reasoning  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  But  he  knows 
that  when  before  a  jury,  his  business 
is  to  obtain  a  favourable  verdict,  and 
he  is  too  shrewd  to  speak  to  a  jury  in 
terms  which  they  do  not  understand, 
or  to  pursue  a  strain  of  reasoning 
which  they  could  not  follow.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  possible,  that  in  speak- 
ine  to  juries  he  feels  himself  to  be 
doiiiff  a  coarser  kind  of  work,  from 
which,  if  his  profession  permitted  it, 
he  would  as  lief  be  excused. 

Though  the  speeches  of  Sir  W. 
Follett  do  not  rise  into  what  may  be 
justly  called  oratory,  yet  he  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  able  and  agreeable 
speaker.  His  voice  is  clear  and  ra- 
ther deep  in  its  tone :  it  is  loud  with- 
out harshness.  His  articulation  is 
very  distinct,  and  judiciously  varied, 
quickened  in  matters  of  mere  detail, 
and  becoming  more  deliberate  and 
emphatic,  where  a  pressing  and  im- 
portant argument  is  to  be  urged.  But 
for  any  burst  of  eloquence— any  flight 
of  imagination— 4wy  burning  words— 
any  striking  originality  of  expression, 
you  may  watch  in  vain.  Any  such 
fiery  bolts  of  eloquent  wrath,  or  pas- 
sionate admiration,  as  were  every  now 
and  then  shot  forth  in  Brougham's 
speeches  at  the  bar,  vou  never  witness 
when  Sir  W.  Follett  speaks.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  looked 
Upon  every  thing  of  the  sort  as  a  de- 
gree of  madness.  He  wants  to  rea- 
son the  case — not  to  surprise  any  one. 


or  to  make  them  say  Inwardly,  "  how 
splendid  I"  or  "  how  beautiful !"  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  is  a  dry 
or  an  uninteresting  speaker.  Inde- 
pendently of  his  elocution,  which  is 
excellent,  he  has  too  much  mind  in 
his  speeches  to  permit  them  to  be  dull. 
He  is  no  plodding  common-place 
lawyer,  but  neither  is  he  an  impas- 
sioned orator.  He  is  an  emphatic, 
skilful  reasoner,  who  uses  simple,  di- 
rect term?,  flowing  apparently  from  a 
remarkably  clear  conception  of  the 
train  of  ideas  which  elucidate  the 
point  at  issue.  I  rec<)llect  lately 
being  in  court,  when,  in  consequence 
of  an  interruption  from  the  barrister 
on  the  other  side,  an  accidental  point 
arose,  foreign  to  the  main  subject. 
Sir  William  begved  the  attention  of 
the  court  while  he  showed,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  party  for  whom  he 
was  concerned  could  not,  in  law,  be 
affected  by  the  point  which  had  been 
started.  The  chief  justice  begged 
him  to  repeat  his  "principle,"  in  or- 
der that  he  might  take  it  down,  upon 
^hich  the  advocate  instantly  threw 
what  he  had  been  saying  into  an  ab- 
stract form,  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
a  rule  of  law  from  a  text-book, 
though  the  point  was  an  accidental 
one,  started  only  a  minute  before,  and 
I  should  have  scarcely  supposed  that 
he  would  have  remembered  the  ''prin- 
ciple '*  which  he  meant  to  enforce,  se- 
parated from  the  circumstances  which 
he  had  previously  coupled  with  it. 

Of  oratorical  action  he  has  very 
little,  although  more  than  some  Eng- 
lish barristers  I  have  seen.  Many  of 
them,  indeed,  will  harangue  by  the 
hour,  with  their  hands  behind  their 
back,  under  their  gown.  Sir  William 
generally  extends^  his  right  arm,  and 
with  stretched-out  hand  keeps  time, 
as  it  were,  to  his  periods.  His  man- 
ner to  the  bench  is  decisive,  yet  care- 
fully courteous.  He  often  mentions 
the  deference  with  which  he  makes 
his  suggestions,  but  even  though  they 
be  apparently  not  admitted  by  the 
court,  he  does  not  fail  to  press  the 
same  point  again  and  again. 

No  man  has  less  of  a  lawyer's  pe- 
dantry in  his  speeches,  even  when  the 
law  of  the  case  is  the  point  at  issue. 
There  are  some  barristers  whose  ar- 
guments none  but  those  learned  in  the 
law  can  possibly  understand.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  some  so  cram  their  state- 
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ment  with  t^chnScal  terms,  that,  how- 
ever well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law,  none  hut  those  prac- 
tised in  the  craft,  could  ever  guesi  at 
what  was  meant.  But  any  intelligent 
person  may  follow  Sir  W.  Folletfs 
arguments  and  understand  them* 
You  may  he  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  tell  whether  he  has  rightly  or 
wrongly  laid  down  the  law,  but  you 
cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  view  of 
It  which  he  for  the  time  desired  to 
Impress  upon  the  court. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the 
fbrce,  flnencv,  and  even  accuracy,  with 
Which  he  will  discuss  all  varieties  of 
Subjects : — 

"  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  that  he  were  made  a 

prelate : 
Bear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  af- 
fairs. 
You  would  say  it  hath  been  alUb-all 

his  study : 
Mst  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall 

hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Oordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter." 

He  does  not  spoil  his  cause,  as  some 
men  do,  by  fastening  upon  nice  and 
difficult  points  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  main  issue.  He  goes  right  for- 
ward to  the  main  point,  and  (if  it  be 
in  his  favour)  he  keeps  it  prominently 
before  the  court.  1  heard  of  a  case 
lately  in  which  a  very  ingenious  bar- 
rister was  employed,  who  at  consulta- 
tion was  greatly  startled  by  a  doubtful 
word  in  an  agreement  upon  which  the 
ca$e  depended,  but  which  word  did  not 
touch  the  principal  matter  in  contro- 
versy. It  was  affreed  that  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  press  the  point  in  which  this 
doubtful  word  was  concerned.  The 
adversary,  however,  had  to  begin  ;  and 
being  a  roan  of  great  acuteness  and 
vehemence,  he  fastened  upon  this 
doubtful  word,  and  put  the  case  to  the 
court  as  if  the  point  depending  upon 
this  word  were  the  only  important  one 
in  it.  The  ingenious  gentleman  first 
mentioned  was  caught  by  this  device. 
He  spent  his  time  in  labouring  to  ar- 
rest the  argument  against  this  unfor- 
tunate word ;  and  when  both  barristers 
bad  done,  the  really  main  points  of  the 
Case  had  scarcely  been  before  the  court 
lit  all.    The  weak  pobt  was  given 


It  the  ingenious  gentleman,  and 
his  client  lost 

The  same  matter  came  before  th« 
court  again,  and  Sir  William  Follett 
was  employed  against  the  acute  and 
vehement  barrister,  who,  as  before* 
was  very  triumphant  upon  the  bearin|f 
of  the  unfortunate  word.  Sir  William 
saw  this,  and  scarcely  touched,  in  hifl 
reply,  upon  that  part  of  the  casef  bat 
the  other,  and  the  more  important 
parts,  were  now  dearly  and  oonspU 
cuously  brought  under  the  att^otiott 
of  the  court*  The  decision,  I  beltevsf 
has  not  yet  been  given. 

Some  barristers,  even  of  great  emU 
nence,  slowly  absorb  a  case  before  tbejr 
are  capable  of  digesting  it,  and  of  d«- 
liverinff  an  able  argument  npoo  it* 
One  of  the  most  passionate  and  per* 
severing,  and  certainly  one  of  tte 
greatest  advocates  of  the  day,  labonrt 
at  a  difficult  case,  as  though  it  wer« 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  when  l>e  bat 
it  in  his  mind  nothing  ean  shaka  it 
away,  and  win  he  will  if  to  win  b« 
possible.  Sir  William  Follett  on  th« 
contrary.  Been  into  the  marrow  of  a 
case  with  astonishing  qnicknets.  H« 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  entangled 
b^  out-lying  difficulties,  but  strikes 
directly  at  the  heart  of  the  bosineM* 
and  having  informed  himself  upon  Itp 
be  is  ready  to  reason  the  matter  out 
with  any  one.  He  knows  what  to 
omit.  He  sees  what  is  essential,  and 
refrains  from  encumbering  himself 
with  more.  He  is  very  much  em* 
ploved  in  consultations,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  obtain  his  aid  in  that  war, 
but  when  it  is  obtained  he  will  Ao 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  n 
fourth  of  the  time  which  other  men  of 
great,  but  slower  minds,  wonld  And 
necessary.  When  barristers  and  soU« 
oitors  go  to  him  full  of  anxieties  and 
perplexities,  he  seems  to  set  all  right* 
He  puts  them  in  a  straight  course  t  hm 
fixes  their  attention  to  the  leading 
points ;  he  does  what  is  needful  and 
no  more,  and  sends  them  away. 

"  Reprehendet  inertes, 
Culpabit  daros,  inconptit  alUaet  atnrtl 
Transverso  calamo  signom;  ■wUitieen 

r*cidet 
Omamenta;  parum  claris  laoem  dare 

ooget 
Arguet  ambigu^  dietum ;  mntsttda  not^ 

bit.** 

Tec  the  man  who  can  do  All  tkb  wttt 
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80  much  vigotir»  celerity  and  ease*  did 
nothing  at  the  universitj.  He  must 
even  then  have  been  ''a  scholar,  and  a 
ripe  good  one" — but  it  was  in  other 
things  than  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  or  the  Greek  plays. 

The  professional  income  of  Sir  W. 
Follett  must  be  very  large.  Folks 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  very 
good  guess,  say  it  can  hardly  be  less 
than  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand 
ft-year.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure 
he  voted  for  the  income-tax.  He  must 
get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  which  it 
is  impossible  he  can  do  much — very 
often,  perhaps,  not  any  thing  at  all. 
He  cannot  be  every  where,  and  yet  so 
highly  is  even  the  chance  of  hi^  services 
estimated,  that  he  is  paid  for  being 
every  where.  Like  some  other  very 
eminent  barristers,  he  oflen  gets  fees 
from  parties  who  are  tolerably  sure 
he  cannot  act  for  them,  but  who  give 
their  money  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  he  will  not  be  against  them.  Huge 
fees  are  given  to  him  with  heavy  briefs. 
When  he  goes  "  special  "  into  the 
country,  the  fee,  I  believe,  is,  four 
hundred  guineas — however  short  the 
case  may  be.  When  he  is  to  go  out 
of  his  own  court,  the  first  inducing 
process,  I  understand,  is  a  fee  of  fifty 

Guineas,  besides  the  fee  with  his  brief, 
uch  are  the  temptations  which  an 
English  barrister,  in  first-rate  busi- 
ness, gets  to  kill  himself  with  over- 
work. It  is  not  easy  to  resist  them ; 
and  unless  the  work  be  diligently  done 
they  will  not  be  continued.  So  the 
end  is — the  wealth  of  princes  and  the 
drudgery  of  slaves.  Sir  W.  Follett, 
if  report  speak  truly,  is  not  likely  to 
set  the  fashion  of  giving  eminent  legal 
assistance  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  has 
hitherto  been  afforded  by  anxious  and 
wealthy  clients. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  in  another  sphere :  I  mean 
as  a  parliament-man  Of  all  the  law- 
yers m  the  House  of  Commons — and 
they  are  not  a  few — Sir  W.  Follett  is 
by  many  degrees  the  most  important 
to  his  party.  He  does  not  confine 
himself  to  legal  subjects,  but  upon 
almost  every  great  question  delivers 
his  sentiments  as  a  leading  member  of 
the  political  body.  Upon  these  occa- 
sions he  never  fails  to  engage  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  house,  nor  to  re- 
pay that  attention  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments!  and  the  clear  light  of  good 


sense  which  he  throws  upon  the  sub* 
ject  in  debate.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
he  stood  for  the  city  of  Exeter  at  the 
election  which  followed  the  passing  of 
the  reform-bill.  He  did  not  then  sue* 
ceed,  but  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  formed 
his  short-lived  ministry  at  the  close  of 

1834,  and  dissolved  the  parliament, 
Mr.  Follett  again  stood  for  Exeter, 
and  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made 
solicitor-general — that  ofiice  having 
been  (as  was  generally  reported  at  the 
time)  declined  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  the 
accomplished  equity  barrister,  who  now 
leads  every  thing  in  the  court  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  be 
reminded  that  the  first  parliamentary 
eflTort  of  Sir  W.  Follett  was  in  de- 
fence of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  The  parliament  to  which  he 
was  first  returned  assembled,  I  think, 
in  January,  or    early    in    Februaryjt 

1835,  and  such  was  his  professional 
reputation,  that  every  one  looked  for 
an  early  display  of  his  ability — even 
upon  the  first  debate, — for  the  nume- 
rical superiority  of  the  Whig  party  at 
that  time  made  necessary  every  exer- 
tion of  the  ability  of  their  opponents. 
But  Sir  William  was  silent  until  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  that 
motion  which,  though  it  gained  him 
the  support  of  the  0*Connell  clique 
at  the  time,  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  party  of  the  noble  lord, — I 
mean  the  motion  for  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the 
view  of  applying  any  surplus  of  \t% 
revenues  to  the  general  education 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  with- 
out reference  to  religious  distinc- 
tion. With  this  question  Sir  W. 
Follett  grappled,  and  at  once  took 
the  highest  parliamentary  ground. 
Not  troubling  himself  with  the  mere 
terms  of  the  motion,  or  with  col- 
lateral details,  which  lawyers  are  so 
apt  to  do,  to  the  wearying  of  the 
house,  he  went  straightforward  to 
the  popular  common-sense  view  of  the 
question  ;  namely,  that  it  was  a  great 
blow  aimed  at  the  church,  and  the 
church  establishment.  Passing  by 
less  formidable  antagonists,  he  grap- 
pled at  once  with  the  speech  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  himself,  the  mover  of 
the  dangerous  resolution.  Yet  he 
abstained  from  all  passionate  invectiv^ 
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pr  perhaps  this  did  not  so  much  as 
occur  to  his  mind.  He  gave  credit  to 
the  nobl9  lord  for  having  used  milder 
and  less  startling  language  than  some 
of  those  whose  views  he  was  carrying 
into  effect,  but  he  charged  him  with 
being,  in  substance,  no  less  revolu* 
tionary  than  thej — with  inflaming  the 
wounds  which  he  ought  to  strive  to 
heal,  and  with  exciting  to  a  still  higher 
degree  the  melancholy  spirit  of  reli- 
gious discord  and  strife  which  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland.  This  speech  ap- 
peared to  make  a  great  impression 
upon  the  house,  and  one  of  the  ex- 
cabinet  ministers.  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  immediately  rose  to  answer  it> 
commencing  his  address  with  a  con- 
gratulation of  the  house  upon  the 
lorensio  talent  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  who  had  just  sat 
down. 

If  I  may  believe  a  book  now  before 
me,  which  had  great  vog^e  at  that 
time.  Sir  W,  Follett  was  then  only  in 
his  thirty-second  year.  However,  as 
there  have  been  some  instances,  since 
the  invention  of  typography,  of  errors 
having  crept  into  printed  books,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  was  not  far  wrong. 
That  first  speech  was  made  on  the 
3 1st  of  March,  1835,  and  ever  since 
then,  the  speeches  of  Sir  W.  Follett 
have  ranked  with  the  most  important 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  my  belief,  that  if  he  were  to  devote 
to  politics  the  study  and  attention 
which  his  profession  obliges  him  to 
bestow  on  other  matters,  he  would  be 


the  first  man  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  The  lamented  Mr.  Perceval 
stepped  from  his  practice  at  the  bar 
to  the  highest  political  station,  and  if 
there  be  any  man  of  the  present  day 
capable  of  doing  the  same  thing,  it  is 
the  present  solicitor-general. 

Out  of  the  profession  he  is  gene- 
rally  spoken  of  as,  without  question* 
the  future  lord  chancellor.  For  mj 
part,  I  roust  presume  to  doubt  if  he 
would  add  to  his  reputation  by  un* 
dertaking  that  office.  His  is  not  that 
kind  of  mind,  nor  that  kind  of  expe- 
rience, which  (if  I  may  venture  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject)  is  best  fitted 
for  the  decision  of  chancery  suits.  A 
profound  knowledge  of  equity  law — a 
flexibility  and  readiness  in  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  deduced  from  equitj 
practice — seem  the  two  things  most 
requisite  in  a  chancery  judge.  A 
wide  knowledge  of  general  affairs, 
and  an  extensive  range  of  reasoning 
power,  appear  really  to  be  rather  em- 
barrassments than  otherwise.  Every 
one  says  that  Lord  Cottenham  was,  in 
his  court,  the  best  of  chancellors^. 
par  negotiis  nee  supr^ — out  of  his 
court,  his  lordship  appears  to  be  as 
dull  and  dogged  as  any  beef-eater  of 
the  millions.  I  doubt  that  where 
Lord  Cottenham  can  be  hiehly  corv- 
petent.  Sir  W.  Follett  would  appc^ 
to  advantage.  A  blunt  ivory  knife 
will  cut  open  a  book  better  than  a 
razor.  Perhaps  there  is  some  analogj 
with  this,  in  tne  success  of  Lord  Cot- 
tenham. Now  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  refinement  of  his  acu  tenets. 
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Time,  eleven  o*clocki  p.m* — The  moon 
is  fidntly  struggling  through  the  half- 
closed  window-curtainsy  to  mix  her 
pale  light  with  the  red  glare  of  a  car- 
eel  lamp,  that  stands  on  a  round  table. 
Books,  bronzes,  statuettes,  with  some 
odd-looking  oaJc  cabinets  in  Flemish 
carving,  decorate  the  walls — manu- 
scripts and  rolls  of  paper — ^proof  sheets 
and  open  letters  litter  the  floor.  In  a 
large  arm-chair,  opposite  a  writing- 
table,  a  spitz  dog  is  sleeping,  who  sud- 
denly spnngs  up  and  vacates  his  place 
as  the  door  opens. 

lEnter  the  euh-ediior,  foUowed  by 
Kiffer,  the  editor's  factotum,  bear^ 
ing  a  huge  sack  on  his  shoulder,^ 
**  Leave  it  there — leave  it  anywhere ; 
how  confoundedly  early  the  train  ar- 
rived to-night." 
"  Ja,  meinherr.'* 

**  I  wish  you  had  not  disturbed  me 
for  a  little  longer  ;  there  was  nothing 
80  very  pressing,  Tm  sure." 
*'  Ja,  meinherr." 

'<  Confound  your  German  stupidity ; 
bring  the  coffee  and  the  cura9oa,  and 
light  the  candles." 
**  Ja-wohl,  meinherr." 

[Exit  Kiffer  with  solemn  step."] 
"  What  a  noise,  to  be  sure,  they  are 
making;  hark,  that  must  be  Butt ;  no, 
it  is  the  editor  himself  who  speaks." 
[A  voice  from  withotW] — "  I  shall 
therefore  not  detain  you  further,  gen- 
tlemen, but  propose  at  once  the  health 
of  our  excellent  and  worthy  friend, 
the  sub-editor," — hip,  hip,  hurrah, 
hurrah,  hurrah,  hurra-a-a-h. 

IThe  sub,  groans  audibly  and  mti/- 

ters  to  himself] 
"Very  gratifying,  no  doubt,  to 
know  that  they  are  making  me  the 
innocent  cause  of  another  cooper  of 
Sneyd,  while  I  must  to  my  accursed 
labour  here,  in  solitude  and  alone. 
Confound  the  noise — who  can  that  be 
singing  ? — really  these  editorial  meet- 
ings are  ill-conducted,  disorderly  things. 
Eleven  o*clock  is  quite  late  enough 
for  any  party." 

lEnter  lliffer  with  coffee  and  li^ 

OtftfttT.] 

**  I  say,  Kiffer,  open  that  bag*  will 
Jou?" 


**  Ich  kann  es  nicht — I  must  heraui, 
they  are  calling  for  Bishop."    [Exit,'] 

"  Bishop !  only  think,  the  wretches ! 
burgundy  and  claret,  -  34,  not  good 
enough — but  thev  must  wind  up  with 
Bishop.  Now  tnen  for  my  misfoi*- 
tunes ;  Lord,  what  a  plethora  of  labour 
we  have  herel  The  northern  mail 
itself— letters,  nothing  but  letters— I 
detest  letters — they  require  answers. 
However,  here  goes  a  Vouvrage-^ 
[Draws  the  great  chair  to  the  table, 
and  upsets  the  contents  of  the  bag  be-- 
fore  him,]  What  strange  instincts  to 
be  sure,  do  habits  engender — here 
lie  some  forty  or  fifty  manuscripts  be- 
fore me ;  and  1*11  wager  a  day's  pay, 
that  without  reading  a  line  save  the 
title — and  without  further  examination 
than  the  exterior  affords,  I'll  separate 
the  worthy  from  the  unworthy,  the 
ripe  and  ruddy  fruit  of  genius,  from 
the  rotten  and  tasteless  apple  of  dul- 
ness  and  stupidity.  But  the  letters ; 
they  are  indeed  something  of  a  puzzle. 
Here  we  begin :— 

TO  TUB  EOITOB  OF  TSB  DOBUM  VWIYBBSITV 
MAQAUKB, 

Sir — It  is  now  four  months  since  I 
forwarded  my  **  Ode  on  the  Industrious 
Fleas ;"  and  I  perceive  that  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  m  any  number  of  your 
Magazine.  The  late  editor  assured  me 
it  should  obtain  an  early  insertion,  and 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  omission.  Is  it  to  appear 
next  month  ? — Yours,  £.  F. 

Cowct,  June  10. 

Dear  Harrt — Why  the  devil  did  you 
let  your  political  friend  pitch  into  the 
tariff  before  I  got  my  little  place  in  the 
treasury.  Sir  James  looks  devilish  black 
at  me  the  last  day  or  two,  and  suspects 
me  I  know;  but  I  swear  everywhere 
it  was  Butt  wrote  it,  which  will,  I  hope, 
set  every  thing  right  at  last. 

Yours  truly,        Tui  Hensst. 

ARMny  Ouunben,  London. 

Dear  Sir — Seven  pounds  and  four- 
ten  only  make  eleven-ten  by  my  arith- 
metic ;  and  if  the  paper  was  "  lonK- 
winded,"  as  your  note  very  courteously 
remarks,  please  to  observe  that  the  pr 
is  low  in  proportion.    One  must  wa 
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the  milk,  if  the  price  be  but  a  peDny  the 
quart. — Truly  }rour8, 

Mabel  O'Dhiscoll. 
Densille-ftrcet. 

Dear  Mr.  Cprry — Your  delig^htful 
'*  Life  of  Burns "  has  made  me  ambi' 
tious  of  contributing  to  yonr  Magazine. 
May  I  send  you  a  short  legend  of  about 
410  pages? — Faithfully  yours, 

Emua  Scott. 

P.S. — "Would  you  oblige  me  with  your 
autograph  ? 

Heavens !  what  writing  this  is  ; — 
A  hen's  foot  in  lampblack ! 

My  dear  Harry — The  Mag>  has 
Teached  me  safely,  for  which  my  thanks. 
Still,  I  confess  that  except  your  own 
thines,  it  is  devilish  dull.  Yon  are,  as 
usual,  excellent.  In  fact.  Goldsmith, 
6cott,  Bnlwer,  and  Dickens  are  not  At 
to  hold  a  candle  to  you.  After  all,  you 
can't  write  a  whole  journal ;  and  you 
do  want,  most  confoundedly,  some 
short,  touchy,  effectivo  bits  of  real  racy 
fun.  Now,  I'm  your  man.  I'm  keep- 
ing Bentley  afloat  for  the  last  two 
vears  ; — heavy  devils  there  also.  But 
I'm  all  cork,  and  can  float  a  line-of- 
battlo  ship  full  of  **  Balaam." 

I  have  got  some  sweet  bits ;  they 
have  appeared  lately  in  the  **  New 
Monthly,  *  but  nobody  reads  i7,  so  they 
are  as  good  as  new.  Make  a  Hindoo 
into  a  Paddy,  and  the  jokes  are  in  per- 
fect keeping,  and  you  bhall  have  them 
at  a  low  chalk.  What  think  you  of  a 
short  series  about  **  cripples  ?"  and  a 
little  poem  I  sent  you,  called  **  The 
Loves  of  the  Sock-'em-ups."  I  have 
Just  done  a  small  bit  for  Bentley,  about 
a  child  scraped  to  death  with  a  small- 
tooth  comb ;  and  I'll  do  your  horrors 
and  jokes  lower  than  any  one,  depend 
on  it. 

Very  odd,  Murray  never  answered 
my  letter  about  the  **  Life  of  Romulus 
and  Remus ;"  and  Longman  se<>ms  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  my  '*  Tales  of 
th«  Wash-tub."  Saunders  and  Ottley 
are  keepmg  the  MS.  of  **  The  Diary  of 
a  Bora."  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
Chapman  and  Hall  ? 

Send  your  letter  as  usual,  and  believe 
me.  Yours  ever, 

H.  A, 

H*01asb«ii  has  never  totUed  the 
little  balance ;  is  there  any  use  in  writ- 
ing to  him  ? 

Mr  dear  Hal — I  received  yours  in 
due  course,  and  bid  you  greeting. 

The  pounds  per  sheet  are,  as  yon  ob- 
ierve,  always  welcome,  and  oo  mistake : 
JO  that  111  toM  you  a  bit  of  something 


"sharp,  short,  and    decisive,"  by  tho 
next  **  Young  May  Moon." 

I  like  your  last  number  well  enough, 
but  considering  how  many  feminme 
readers  you  must  have,  yon  arc  shock- 
ingly deficient  in  love,  courtship,  and 
kissmg.  Leave  this  department  to  me, 
and  belieTe  me. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  3L 

London* 

Mister  Editor — I  am  not  awar* 
why  you  have  so  totally  for;:otten  that 
the  aim  of  a  national  journal  should  be, 
the  encouragement  of  national  genim. 
That  you  have  done  so ; — the  fact  of  mjr 
not  appearing  in  your  pages  is  snfficitnt 
evidence. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  I  am  th« 
only  writer  who  understands  any  thin^ 
about  Ireland — who  has  walked  her 
valleys  and  her  mountains — mixed  with 
the  Kumble  dweller  of  the  lonely  cabm« 
and  the  proud  occupant  of  her  palaces  ; 
that  I,  alone,  have  sympathiaed  with 
griefs,  which,  before  me,  the  world  knew 
nothing  about  ; — have  evoked  pas* 
sions  and  feelings,  nhere  they  were  Dt« 
ver  known  to  dwell,  and,  in  fact  luvo 
done  for  this  country  what  Burns,  bad 
he  been  a  prose  writer,  would  bav# 
done  for  Scotland. 

What  is  Miss  Edgeworth, — what  are 
Griffin,  Banim,  Croker,  Lover,  ay,  and 
yourself,  compared  to  me? — Well,  never 
mind  ;  you  all  do  the  best  you  can,  aad 
what  I  propose  is  this 

Ob»  I  can't  turn  overt  so  let  iu  go 
to  the  next. 

My  dear  Sir — Do  you  like  the  eft* 
closed  well  enoueh  to  print  it  ?  if  so, 
most  cheerfully  1  place  it  "  a  trot  or* 
dres."     It  appeared  in  the  Pilot,  last 

week. 

CRRiaTOFHCR  LaEKXITB. 
Densllle.ftrt«C 

Sir — The  trimming  tone  of  your  po» 
litics  is  but  a  poor  eompeniation  for 
what  some  light>witted  people  are 
pleased  to  call  your  fun.  Stop  my  tub* 
scription. 

Anthoxt  Hall. 
lUUVgrove,  Ntwrj. 

Sir — The  rabid  persecution  of  the  reli- 
gion of  eight  millionsof  your  fellow-couiw 
trymen,  can  never  be  a  gratifying  nor  ao 
ennobling  reflection.  Your  'late  attack 
upon  that  true  patriot  and  bigh-souled 
asserter  of  his  cooittry  *s  w  rong*,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  your  Barthulomew  Me- 
dals, and  Diario  di  Roma  would  dis* 
grace  Tresham  Qregg.     If  yoa  were 
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to  even  moderate  this  bitterness,  I 
coald  promise  jou  a  subscriber  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tuam. 

Yours,  &c. 
Mary  M*Hale. 

Bear  Sir — I  understand  I  am  not 
taking  an  unusual  liberty  in  applying 
to  yoi4  on  this  occasion.  I  have  been 
for  some  time  past  anxious  for  the 
situation  of  tide-waiter  ;  and  desire,  as 
the  best  preliminary  step,  to  be  made 
an  **  Illustrious  Irishman." 

My  father  was  a  coffin-maker,  in 
Cook-street,  and  made  the  shell  in 
which  Dan  Lambert  was  buried.  He  was 
well  known  for  his  Conservative  opi- 
nions, and  died  an  Alderman  of  Skm- 
ner's-alley.  I  enclose  you  the  first  half 
of  a  thirty-shilling  note,  and  will  send 
the  remainder  on  your  reply.    Yours, 

Sam*  Lynch. 

Bichelorli  Walk. 

Dear  H Could    you    notice  my 

Stuffed  Monkeys  in  your  next  number 
of  Hinton  ?  the  book,  I  hear,  is  popular, 
and  it  will  serve  me  to  allude  to  me. 
You  may  brin»  in,  my  peculiar  opinions 
about  the  ornithorhyncus,  and  don't  for* 
Itet  my  address. 

J.  W. 

Brunswick-street. 

Sir — You  said  touchy,  if  I  mistake 
not — I  wonder,  then,  what  is  your  ob- 
jection to  my  review  of  Josephus? 
"bentley  oflTered  me  fifteen  pounds  and 
two  illustrations  by  Cruikshank  for  it ; 
so  mind  your  hits. 

Yours, 

Abraham  Sims. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lorreqcer— I  live  in 
a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  very  far 
from  all  literary  society,  and  rarely 
ever  see  a  book,  except  your  delightful 
writings  and  the  Missionary  Magazine, 
both  of  which  papa  takes.  Will  you 
oblige  my  curiosity  by  informing  me 
who  writes  **  the  Commissioner?"  Is  the 

Bishop  of   D the  author  of  the 

Nuts  ?  Is  the  Chinese  Admiral  Reshin 
really  in  Dublin,  as  I  see  his  name  in 
the  paper  as  accompanying  the  alder- 
men to  the  play  ?  Is  that  sweet  poetess, 
Lytton  Bulwer,  married?  Forgive  the 
liberty  I  take  in  thus  questioning  you, 
and  believe  me^ 

Your  warm  admirer, 

Jane  Emma  Sauxderson. 

Kalm. 

Sir— I  write  the  light  articles  for  the 
most  of  the  London  periodicals.  What's 
your  chalk  for  smart  things  in  prose — 


ditto,  yerse ;  and  when  have  you  room 
for  Samuel  Holii7G8Bep  ? 

St.  Martfn's-Iane. 

Dear  Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  send-* 
ing  you  two  articles  on  Napier's  "  N\  ar 
in  S^ria," — one  laudatory,  the  other 
abusive — hoping  you  will  accept  of  the 
one  for  your  journal  which  suits  j'ouf 
politics,  and  forward  the  other  to  TaiVs 
Magazine,  You  shall  thus  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  my  style  in  both  walks  of 
criticism.  For  the  civil  notice  I  shall 
expect  four  pounds,  for  "  the  wigging" 
two  pounds  ten  shillings.  I'll  So  all 
your  heavy  business  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay.  Address  a  lino  to  W.  W.  at  Mrs. 
Carew's  Boarding-house,  Cove. 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  M*Glashan  may  hare 
mentioned  my  name  to  you.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Paul  BifTcn 
of  Ballysadare,  the  friend  and  bosom 
companion  of  the  illustrious  Isaac  Ma- 
lone.  I  have  many  letters  and  private 
documents  of  the  latter  in  my  posses- 
sion— amongst  others  the  recipe  for  pills 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  many 
years,  for  an  inward  complaint,  and  two 
executions  which  were  levied  on  his  pro- 
perty. I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  interesting  papers  for  your 
valuable  miscellany.  Am  I  exorbitant 
iu  asking  fifty  pounds  for  them  ? 

Yours  truly,     Matilda  Biffen. 
Doneirnl 'place,  Belfast.  ^ 

P.  S I  have  got  the  lease  of  the 

house  Goldsmith  was  thinking  of  taking, 
near  Banagher :  would  Mr.  Todd  buy 
it  for  the  society  with  the  odd  name  ? 

Sir — I  perceive  with  very  considerable 
regret  that  what  are  called  amusing 
papers  occupy  a  most  undue  proportion 
of  your  magazine.  May  I  suggest,  if 
you  do  not  intend  it  to  be  altogether 
light  from  end  to  end,  some  short  con- 
tributions on  "Swaine's  Sentences," — 
they  are  very  little  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  readers,  and  most  instructive 
and  philosophical  essays.  Address,  the 
Rev.  Paul  Bloxham,  Sloane's  Bridge, 
Nenagh. 


Dear  Hal — All  right,  safe  as  bricks. 
Your  check,  the  only  thing  deserving 
the  name,  reached  me  yesterday.  I  was 
out  this  morning,  and  hooked  such  a 

salmon ! — as  long  as ,  and  as  broad 

in  the  shoulders    as  our   friend . 


Would  it  look  like  bribery  if  I  sent  it 
to  the  Ed. — and  would  your  high  mighti- 
ness deign  to  eat  of  it  ?  I  like  the  Mao. 
much,  but  haven't  seen  the  last  number. 
Butt  wrote  the  "  Nuts,"  they  tell  me— 
I  thought  they  were  done  by  some  of 
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your  London  fellows.  Muigan  is  really 
a  first-rater — keep  him  bjr  you;  and 
give  us  more  fun,  more  gaiety — some- 
thing to  chuckle  over,  and  none  of  your 
con^unded 

Ah|  our  friend  gets  rather  outra- 
geous here.      What   a  row    in  the 


next  room!      Anster  is   excessive!/ 
noisy. 

Enter  Kiffer. 
**  Meinherr«  de  bone  is  readr. 
<'Ha!  thank  the  gods.     Now  for 
a  respite  from  labour,  and  then  to 
sleep." 

[Exit. 


If  the  world  should  wish  to  know  the  proceedings  of  the  adjoining  room 
they  must  say  so  before  next  month. 

PaiNTERs*  Dcriu 
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OCA  MESS.— .JACK  HINTON>  THE  OCABDSMAV. 


CHAPTER  ILXUV. — THE   MOt7KTAlN-PAS8. 


On  the  whole,  the  journey  to  me  wa« 
«  delightful  one,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  pleasant  portion  of  my  life  in 
Ireland.  Endowed — partly  from  hia 
individual  gifts,  partly  from  the  nature 
of  his  sacred  functions — with  influences 
orer  all  the  humhle  ranks  in  life,  the 
good  priest  jogged  along  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  hearty  welcome  wherever 
he  pleased  to  halt — the  only  look  of 
disappointment  being  when  he  declined 
some  proffered  civility,  or  refused  an 
invitation  to  delay  his  journey.  The 
chariot  was  well  known  in  every  town 
and  village,  and  scarcely  was  the  rum- 
ble of  its  wheels  heard  coming  up  the 
''street,"  when  the  population  might 
be  seen  assembling  in  little  groups  and 
knots,  to  have  a  word  with  *'  the  fa- 
ther"— to  get  his  blessing — to  catch 
bis  eye,  or  even  obtam  a  nod  from 
him.  He  knew  every  one  and  evdry 
thing,  and  with  a  tact  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  royalty,  he 
never  miscalled  a  name  nor  mistook  an 
event.  Inquiring  after  them  for  soul 
and  body,  he  entered  with  real  inte« 
rest  into  all  their  hopes  and  plans— 
their  fears  and  anticipations,  and  talked 
away  about  pigs,  penances,  purgatory, 
and  potatoes,  in  a  way  that  showed  his 
information,  on  any  of  these  matters, 
to  be  of  no  mean  or  common  order. 

By  degrees  our  way  led  the  more 

travelled  high-road,  and  took  by  a 

mountain  track  through  a  wild  roman« 

tic  line  of  country  beside  the  Shannon* 

Vol,.  XX.— No.  116. 


No  villages  now  presented  themselresi 
and  indeed  but  little  trace  of  any  ha* 
bitation  whatever :  large  misshapen 
mountains,  whose  granite  sides  wer« 
scarce  concealed  by  the  dark  fern — th« 
only  vegetation  that  clothed  them — ros« 
around  and  about  us.  In  the  valleys 
some  strips  of  bog  might  be  seen  with 
little  hillocks  of  newly-cut  turf— the 
only  semblance  of  man's  work  the  ey« 
could  rest  on :  tillage  there  was  none* 
A  dreary  silence,  too,  reigned  through** 
out.  1  listened  in  vain  for  the  bleating 
of  a  lamb  or  the  solitary  tinkle  of  a 
sheep-bell ;  but  no — save  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks  or  the  mournful  cry  of 
the  plover — I  could  hear  nothing. 
Now  and  then,  it  is  itue,  the  heavy 
flapping  of  a  strong  wing  would  point 
the  course  of  a  heron  soaring  toward* 
the  river,  but  his  low  flight  even  spokd 
of  solitude,  and  showed  he  feared  not 
man,  in  his  wild  and  dreary  mountains^ 
At  intervals  we  could  see  the  Shannoa 
winding  along,  far,  far  down  below  us, 
and  I  could  mark  the  islands  in  thtt 
bay  of  Scariif,  with  theur  ruined 
churches  and  one  solitary  tower  ;  but 
no  sail  floated  on  the  surface,  nor  did 
an  oar  break  the  sluggish  current  of 
the  stream.  It  was  mdeed  a  dreary 
scene,  and  somehow  my  companion*! 
manner  seemed  colored  by  its  influence^ 
for  scarcely  had  we  entered  the  littla 
valley  that  led  to  this  mountain  traok> 
than  he  became  silent  and  thoughtfully 
absorbed  in  reflection,  and  when  h^ 
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spoke — either  doing  so  at  random  or 
in  a  vague  and  almost  incoherent  way 
that  showed  his  ideas  were  wandering. 

I  remarked  that  as  we  stopped  at  a 
little  forge  shortly  after  daybreak,  the 
smith  had  taken  the  priest  aside  and 
whispered  to  him  a  few  words,  at 
which  he  seemed  strangely  moved ; 
and  as  they  spoke  together  for  some 
moments  in  an  under  tone,  I  perceived 
by  the  man's  manner  and  gesture,  as 
well  as  by  the  agitation  of  the  good 
father  himself,  that  something  of  im« 
portance  was  being  told.  Without 
waiting  to  finish  the  little  repair  to 
the  carriage,  which  had  caused  our 
lialt,  he  re-mounted  hastily,  and  beck- 
oning  me  to  take  my  place,  drove  on 
at  a  pace  that  spoke  of  haste  and  eager- 
ness. I  confess  that  my  curiosity  to 
know  the  reason  was  great,  but  as  I 
could  not  with  propriety  ask,  nor  did 
my  companion  seem  disposed  to  give 
the  information,  I  soon  relapsed  into  a 
silence  unbroken  as  his  own,  and  we 
travelled  along  for  some  miles  without 
speaking.  Now  and  then  the  priest 
would  make  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
weariness  of  the  way  by  some  remark 
upon  the  scenery,  or  some  allusion  to 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  pass  ;  but  it 
was  plain  he  spoke  only  from  con- 
straint, and  that  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied on  other  and  very  different 
thoughts.  It  was  now  wearing  late, 
mnd  yet  no  trace  of  any  house  or  habi- 
tation could  I  see,  where  to  rest  for 
the  night.  Not  wishing,  however,  to 
interrupt  the  current  of  my  friend's 
thoughts,  I  maintained  my  silence, 
straining  my  eyes  on  every  side,  from 
the  dark  mountains  that  towered  above 
me,  to  the  narrow  gloomy  vaUey  that 
lay  several  hundred  feet  beneath  our 
track — ^but  all  in  vain.  The  stillness 
was  unbroken,  and  not  a  roof — not 
even  a  smoke- wreath  could  be  seen  far 
as  the  view  extended. 

The  road  by  which  we  travelled  was 
scarped  from  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  for  some  miles  pursued  a  gradually 
descending  course.  On  suddenlv  turn- 
ing the  anffle  of  a  rocky  wall  that 
skirted  us  for  above  a  mUe,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  long  reach  of  the  Shan- 
non upon  which  the  sun  was  now  ftet- 
ting  in  all  its  golden  lustre.  The 
distant  shore  oi  Munster,  rich  in  til- 
Isffe  and  pasture-land,  was  lit  up  too 
with  corn-field  and  green  meadow, 
luSj  wood  and  Uue  mountain — all 


glowing  in  their  brightest  hue.  It  was 
a  vivid  and  gorgeous  picture,  and  I 
could  have  looked  on  it  long  with  plea- 
sure; when  suddenly  I  (Sii  my  arm 
grasped  by  a  strong  finger.  I  turned 
round,  and  the  priest,  relaxing  his 
hold,  pointed  down  into  the  dark  val- 
ley below  us,  as  he  said  in  a  low  and 
agitated  voice — "  You  see  the  Itg^t — 
it  is  there — there.*'  Quickenii^  our 
pace  by  every  effort,  we  began  rapidly 
to  descend  the  mountain  by  a  zig-zag 
road,  whose  windings  soon  lost  us  the 
view  I  have  mentioned,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  wild  and  barren  mountains 
around  us.  Tired  as  our  poor  horse 
was,  the  priest  pressed  him  forward, 
and  regardless  of  the  broken  and 
rugged  way,  he  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  haste,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth  with  a  low  but  rafnd 
articulation,  while  hb  face  grew  flushed 
and  pale  at  intervals,  and  his  eye 
had  all  the  lustrous  glare  and  restless 
look  of  fever.  I  endeavoured,  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  to  occupy  my  mind  with 
other  thoughts,  but  with  that  invin- 
cible fascination  that  turns  us  ever  to 
the  side  we  trv  to  shun,  I  found  my* 
self  again  and  again  gazing  on  my 
companion's  countenance.  Every  mo- 
ment now  his  agitation  incrtsased ;  his 
lips  were  firmlv  closed  ;  his  brow  con- 
tracted ;  hu  cheek  flattened,  and  qui. 
vering  with  a  nervous  spasm,  wbiW 
his  hand  trembled  violently  as  bo 
wiped  the  big  drops  of  sweat  that 
rolled  in  agony  from  his  forehead. 

At  last  we  reached  the  level,  where 
a  better  road  presented  itself  before 
us,  and  enabled  us  so  to  increase  our 
speed  that  we  were  rapidly  coming  tip 
with  the  light,  which,  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  seemed  larger  and  brighter 
than  before.  It  was  now  that  noor 
when  the  twilight  seems  fading  into 
night,  a  gprey  and  sombre  darkness 
colouring  every  object,  but  yet  mark* 
ii^  grass  and  rock,  pathwav  and  river 
with  some  seeming  of  their  noon- 
day hues,  so  that  as  we  came  along  I 
ooidd  make  out  the  roof  and  walls  of 
a  mnd  cabin  built  against  the  very 
mountain  side,  in  the  gable  of  which 
the  light  was  shining.  A  rapid,  a 
momentary  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind  as  to  what  dreary  and  solitary 
man  could  fix  his  dwelling-place  in 
such  a  spot  as  this,  when  in  an  instant 
the  priest  suddenly  pulled  up  the  horse, 
and   stretching  out   one   hand  with 
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a  gesture  of  listening,  whispered — 
"Hark! — did  you  not  hear  that?" 
As  he  spoke,  a  cry^  wild  and  fearful, 
rose  through  the  gloomy  valley — at 
first  in  one  prolonged  and  swelling 
note,  then  broken,  as  if  by  sobs,  it 
faltered,  sunk,  and  rose  again  wilder 
and  madder,  till  the  echoes,  catching 
up  the  direful  sounds,  answered  and 
repeated  them,  as  though  a  chorus  of 
unearthly  spirits  were  calling  to  each 
other  through  the  air. 
<  "  O  God !  too  late,  too  late,"  said 
the  priest,  as  he  bowed  his  face  upon 
his  knees,  and  his  strong  frame  shook 
in  affony.  "  O  Father  of  Mercy,"  he 
cried,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  bloodshot 
and  tearful,  toward  heaven,  "for* 
give  me  this — and  if  unshriven  before 

thee "     Another  cry,  more  frantic 

than  before,  here  burst  upon  us,  and 
the  priest,  muttering  with  rapid  ut- 
terance,   appeared    lost    in    prayer. 
But  at  him  I  looked  no  longer,  for 
straight  before  us  on  the  road,  and  in 
front  of  the  little  cabin,  now  not  above 
thirty  paces  from  us,  knelt  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  whom,  were  it  not  from 
the  fearful  sounds  we  had  heard,  one 
could  scarce  believe  a  thing  of  life :— . 
her  age  not  more  than  thirty  years ; 
she  was  pale  as  death ;  not  a  tinge, 
not  a  ray  of  colour  streaked  her  blood- 
less cheek ;  her  black  hair,  long  and 
wild,  fell  upon  her  back  and  shoulders, 
straggling  and  disordered  ;  her  hands 
were  clasped  as  she  held  her  stiffened 
arms  straight  before  her.     Her  dress 
bespoke  the  meanest  poverty,  and  her 
sunk  cheek  and  drawn-in  lips  betokened 
famine  and  starvation.    As  I  gazed  on 
her  almost  breathless  with  awe  and 
dread,  the  priest  leaped  out,  and,  hur- 
rying' forward,  called  out  to  her  in 
Irish ;  but  she  heard  him  not,  she  saw 
him  not :  dead  to  every  sense,  she  re- 
mained still  and  motionless.     No  fea- 
ture trembled,  no  limb  was  shaken  ; 
she  knelt  before  us  like  an  image  of 
stone ;  and  then,  as  if  by  some  spell 
that  worked  within  her,  once  more 
gave  forth  the  heart-rending  cry  we 
heard  at  first.     Now,  low  and  plain- 
tive, like  the  sighing  night-wind,  it 
rose  fuller  and  fuller,  pausing  and  con- 
tinuing at  intervals,  and  then  breaking 
into  short  and  fitful  efforts,  it  grew 
wilder  and  stronger,  till  at  lost,  with 
one  outbreak — ^like  the  overflowing  of 
a  heart  of  misery — it  ceased  abruptly. 
.  The  priest  bent  over  her  and  spoke 


to  her ;  he  called  her  by  her  namej 
and  shook  her  se^ral  times— but  all 
in  vain.  Her  spirit,  if  indeed  present 
with  her  body,  had  lost  all  sympathy 
with  things  of  eai*th. 

"  God  help  her,"  said  he ;  "  God 
comfort  her.   This  is  sore  affliction." 

As  he  spoke  he  walked  towards  the 
little  cabin,  the  door  of  which  now 
stood  open.  All  was  still  and  silent 
within  its  walls.  Unused  to  see  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  my 
eye  ranged  over  the  bare  walls,  the 
damp  and  earthen  floor,  the  few  and 
miserable  pieces  of  furniture ;  when 
suddenly  my  attention  was  ciJled  to 
another  and  a  sadder  spectacle.  In 
one  comer  of  the  hovel,  stretched  upon 
a  bed,  whose  poverty  might  have  made 
it  unworthy  of  a  dog  to  lie  in,  lay  the 
figure  of  a  large  and  powerfully-built 
man,  stone  dead.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  chin  bound  up  with  a 
white  cloth,  and  a  sheet — torn  and 
ragged — ^was  stretched  above  his  cold 
limbs,  while  on  either  side  of  him  two 
candles  were  burning.  His  features, 
though  rigid  and  stiffened,  were  manly, 
and  even  nandsome  ;  the  bold  charac- 
ter of  the  face  heightened  in  effect  by 
his  beard  and  moustache,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  let  grow  for  some 
time  previous,  and  whose  black  and 
waving  curl  looked  da]:ker  from  the 
pallor  around  it*  Some  lines  there 
were  about  the  mouth  that  looked  like 
harshness  and  severity,  but  the  strug- 
gle of  departing  life  might  have  caused 
them. 

Gently  withdrawing  the  sheet  that 
covered  him,  the    priest  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart.     It  was  evident 
to  me,  from  his  manner,  that  he  still 
believed  him  living ;  and  as  he  rolled 
back  the  covering  he  felt  for  his  hand. 
Suddenly  starting,  he  fell  back  for  an 
instant,  and  as  he  moved  his  fingers 
backwards  and  forwards,  I  saw  that 
they  were  covered  with  blood.    I  drew 
near,  and  now  perceived  that  the  dead 
man's  chest  was  laid  open  by  a  wound 
of  several  inches  in  extent.     The  ribs 
had  been  cut  across,  and  some  portion 
of  the  heart  or  lung  seemed  to  pro- 
trude.    At  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
body,  the  blood  gushed  forth  anew, 
and  ran  in  streams  upon  him.     His 
right  hand,  too,  was  cut  across  the 
entire  palm — the  thumb  nearly  severed 
at  the  joint.     This  appeared  to  have 
been  rudely  bound  together  |  but  it 
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vas  evident,  from  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  other  wound,  that  he  could  not 
have  survived  it  many  hours. 

As  I  looked  in  horror  at  the  fright- 
ful spectacle  before  ine,  my  foot  struck 
at  something  beneath  the  bed.  I 
stooped  down  to  examine,  and  found 
it  was  a  carbine,  such  as  dragoons 
usually  carry.  It  was  broken  at  the 
stock,  and  bruised  in  many  places,  but 
still  seemed  not  unserviceable.  Part 
of  the  butt-end  was  also  stained  with 
blood.  The  clothes  of  the  dead  man, 
clotted  and  matted  with  gore,  were 
also  there,  adding,  by  their  terrible 
testimony,  to  the  dreadfld  fear  that 
haunted  me.  Yes,  every  thing  con- 
firmed it — murder  and  crime  had  been 
there.  A  low,  muttering  sound  near 
made  me  turn  my  head,  and  I  saw  the 
priest  kneelinff  beside  the  bed,  engaged 
in  prayer.  His  head  was  bare,  and  be 
wore  a  kind  of  scarf  of  blue  silk,  and 
the  smail  ease  that  contained  the  last 
rights  of  his  church,  was  placed  at  his 
feet. 

•  Apparentlv  lost  to  all  around,  save 
the  figure  of  the  man  that  lay  dead  be- 
fore him,  he  muttered,  with  ceaseless 
rapidity,  prayer  after  prayer,  stopping 
ever  and  anon  to  place  his  hand  on 
the  cold  heart,  or  to  listen  with  his 
ear  upon  the  livid  lips ;  and  then  re* 
suming,  with  greater  eagerness,  while 
the  big  drops  rolled  from  his  forehead, 
and  the  agonising  torture  he  felt  con- 
vulsed his  entire  fVame. 

«<  O  God  1"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
prayer  of  some  minutes,  in  which  his 
filatures  worked  like  one  in  a  fit  of  epi- 
leprr— «  O  God  1  is  it  then  too  late  I*' 

He  started  to  his  feet  as  be  spoke, 
and  bending  over  the  corpse,  with 
hands  clasped  above  his  head,  ne  poured 
forth  a  whole  torrent  of  words  in  Irish, 
swaying  his  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  his  voice,  becoming  broken 
by  emotion,  now  sank  into  a  whisper, 
or  broke  into  a  discordant  shout  :— 
"  Shaun,  Shaun,'*  cried  he,  as  stooping 
down  to  the  ground  he  snatched  up  the 
little  crucifix,  and  held  it  before  the 
dead  man's  face,  at  the  same  time  he 
shook  him  violently  by  the  shoulder, 
and  cried,  in  accents  I  can  never  for- 
get, some  words  aloud,  among  which 
alone  I  could  recognise  one  word-^ 
Thea — the  Irish  word  for  God.  He 
shook  him  till  the  head  rocked  heavily 
fh>m  side  to  side,  and  the  blood  oosed 
from  thf  opcniog  wound,  and  stained 


the  ragged  covering  of  the  bed.  At 
this  instant  the  priest  stopped  suddenly 
and  fell  upon  his  knoes,  while  with  a 
low,  fkint  sigh,  he  who  seemed  dead 
lifted  his  eyes  andjooked  around  him ; 
his  hands  grasped  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
and,  with  a  strength  that  seemed  su- 
pernatural, he  raised  himself  to  the 
sitting  posture.  His  lips  were  parted 
and  moved,  but  without  a  sound,  and 
his  filmy  eyes  turned  slowly  in  their 
sockets  from  one  object  to  anotber* 
till,  at  length,  they  fell  upon  the  little 
crucifix  that  bad  dropped  from  the 
priesfs  hand  upon  the  bed.  In  an  in- 
stant the  corpse-like  features  seemed 
inspired  with  life — a  gleam  of  bright* 
ness  shot  firom  his  eyes— the  head 
nodded  forward  a  couple  of  times,  and 
I  thouffht  I  heard  a  discordant,  brokeo 
sound  issue  from  the  open  mouth,  and, 
a  moment  after,  the  head  dropped 
upon  the  chest,  and  the  hands  relaxed, 
and  he  fell  back  with  a  crash,  never 
more  to  move. 

Overcome  with  horror,  I  staggered 
to  the  door,  and  sank  upon  a  little 
bench  in  front  of  the  cabin.  The  cool 
air  of  the  night  soon  brought  me  to 
myself,  and  while  in  mv  confused  state 
I  wondered  if  the  whole  might  not  be 
some  dreadful  dream,  my  eves  once 
more  fell  upon  the  figure  of*^  the  wo- 
man, who  still  knelt  in  the  attitude  we 
had  first  seen  her.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  before  her,  and  f^om  time  to 
time  her  wild  cry  rose  into  the  Mr  and 
woke  the  echoes  of  that  silent  valley. 
A  fkint  moonliffht  fell  in  broken 
patches  around  her,  and  mingled  its 
beams  with  the  red  glare  of  the  little 
candles  within,  as  their  light  fell  upon 
her  marble  features.  From  the  cabin 
I  could  hear  the  sounds  of  the  priest's 
voice,  as  he  continued  to  pray  without 
ceasing.  As  the  hours  rolled  on  no- 
thing changed,  and  when,  prompted  by 
curiosity,  I  looked  within  the  hovel,  1 
saw  the  priest  still  kneeliuK  beads  tl» 
bed,  his  face  pale,  and  sunk,  and  hag- 
gard, as  though  months  of  sickness  and 
suffering  had  passed  over  him. 

1  dared  not  speak — I  dared  not  dis- 
turb him — and  I  sat  down  near  the 
door  in  silence. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of 
our  nature,  that  the  feelings  which 
rend  our  hearts  with  sgony  have  « 
tendency,  by  their  continuance,  to  lull 
us  into  slumber.  The  watcher  by  tb* 
bfd-«ide  of  Us  dying  friend— the  mloa 
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in  hb  cell  but  a  few  hours  before  death, 
sleep — and  sleep  soundly.  The  bitter, 
ness  of  grief  would  seem  to  blunt  sen- 
sation, and  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
can  only  sustain  a  certain  amount  of 
burden,  after  which  it  succumbs  and 
yields ;  so  I  found  it  amid  this  scene 
of  horror  and  anguish,  with  everything 
to  excite  that  can  operate  upon  the 
mind ; — the  woman  stricken  motionless 
and  senseless  by  grief— the  dead  man, 
as  it  were,  recalled  to  life  by  the  words 
that  were  to  herald  him  into  life  ever* 
lasting — the  old  man,  whom  I  had 
known  but  as  a  gay  companion,  dis* 
played  now  before  my  eyes  in  all  the 
workings  of  his  feeling  heart,  called  up 
by  the  afflictions  of  one  world  and  the 
terrors  of  another ;  and  this  in  a  wild 
and  dreary  valley,  far  from  man's 
dwelling.  Yet,  amid  all  this,  and  more 
than  all,  the  harassing  conviction  that 
some  deed  of  blood,  some  dark  hour  of 
crime  had  been  here  at  work,  perhaps 
to  be  concealed  for  ever,  and  go  un- 
avenged, save  of  heaven  ;  and  yet,  with 
thia  around  and  about  me,  I  slept. 
How  long  I  know  not ;  but  when  I 
woke  the  mist  of  morning  hung  in  the 
valley,  or  rolled,  in  masses  of  cloud- 
like vapour,  along  the  mountain-side. 
In  an  instant,  the  whole  scene  of  the 
priBvioos  night  was  before  me,  and  the 
priest  still  knelt  beside  the  bed  and 
prayed.  I  looked  for  the  womw,  but 
she  was  gone. 

The  noise  of  wheels  at  some  dis- 
tanee,  could  now  be  heard  on  the 
mountain'road ;  and  as  I  walked  stealth- 
ily from  the  door,  I  could  see  three 
fig^ea  descending  the  pass,  followed 
bv  a  car  and  horse.  As  they  came 
along  I  marked  that  beneath  the  straw 
on  the  car  something  protruded  itself 
on  either  side,  and  tms,  I  soon  saw, 
was  a  coffin.  As  the  men  approached 
the  angle  of  the  road  they  hoJted,  and 
seemed  to  converse  in  an  eager  and 
anxious  manner,  when,  suddenly,  one 
of  them  broke  from  the  others,  and, 
springing  to  the  top  of  a  low  waU  that 
sldrted  the  road,  continued  to  look 
steadily  at  the  boose  for  some  minutes 
together.  The  thought  flashed  on  me 
at  th«  moment,  that  perhaps  my  being 
a  stranger  to  them  might  have  caused 
their  hesitation,  so  I  waved  my  hat  a 
eoiiple  of  times  above  my  bead.  Upon 
this  they  resumed  theur  march,  and  in 
a  fev  nunutes  more  were  standing  be. 
ridtse.  OMof  them,  who  was  and 


man,  with  hard,  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures, addressed  me  first  in  Irish,  but 
correcting  himself,  at  once  asked,  in 
a  low,  steady  voice : — 

"  Was  the  priest  in  time  ?  Did  he 
get  the  rites  ?" 

I  nodded  in  reply,  when  he  muttered, 
as  if  to  himself: — 

**  God's  will  be  done.  Shaun  didn't 
tell  of  Hogan " 

''Whisht!  father—whisht  I"  said 
one  of  the  yonnger  men,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  old  man's  arm  ;  while 
he  added  something  in  Irish  gesticu- 
lating with  energy  as  he  spoke. 

**  Is  Mary  come  back,  sir?*'  sud  the 
third,  as  he  touched  his  hat  to  me 
respectfully. 

"The  woman — his  wife?"  said  Ij 
'*  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day." 

"  She  was  up  with  us,  at  Kiltimmon, 
at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  but 
wouldn't  wait  for  us.  She  wanted  to 
get  back  at  once,  poor  crayture.  She 
bears  it  well,  and  has  the  stout  heart. 
Faith,  maybe  before  long  she^ll  make 
some  others  faint  in  their  hearts,  that 
have  stricken  hers  this  night." 

**  Was  she  calm  then  ?"  said  I. 

''  As  you  are  this  minute  \  and  sure 
enough  she  helped  me,  with  her  own 
hands,  to  put  the  horse  in  the  car  ;  for, 
you  see,  I  couldn't  lift  the  shaft  with 
my  one  arm." 

I  now  saw  that  his  arm  was  bound 
up,  and  buttoned  within  the  bosom  of 
his  great  coat. 

'The  priest  now  joined  us,  and  spoke 
for  several  minutes  in  Irish  ;  and,  al- 
though ignorant  of  all  he  said,  I  could 
mark  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  look, 
his  manner,  and  his  gesture,  that  his 
words  were  those  of  rebuke  and  repro« 
bation.  The  old  man  heard  him  in 
silence,  but  without  any  evidence  of 
feeling.  The  others,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  deeply  affected,  and  the  younger 
of  the  two,  whose  arm  was  broken, 
seemed  greatly  moved,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  hardy  cheeks. 

These  siffus  of  emotion  were  evi- 
dently displeasing  to  the  old  man, 
whose  nature  was  of  a  sterner  and 
more  cruel  mould ;  and,  as  he  turned 
away  from  the  Father's  admonition, 
he  moved  past  me,  muttering,  as  he 
went — 

<«  Isn't  it  all  fair  ?— blood  for  blood ; 
and  sure  they  dhruv  him  to  it." 

Afrer  a  few  words  from  the  priest, 
two  of  the  party  took  their  spadef 
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from  the  car,  and  began  digging  the 
grave ;  while  Father  Loftus,  leading 
the  other  aside»  talked  to  him  for 
some  time. 

"  Be  gorra,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
shovelled  the  earth  to  either  side^^* 
"  Father  Tom  isn't  like  himself,  at  all, 
at  all.  He  used  to  have  pity,  and  the 
kind  word  for  the  poor,  when  they 
were  turned  out  on  the  world  to  starve, 
without  as  much  as  asheaf  of  straw  to 
lie  upon,  or  potatoes  enough  for  the 
children  to  eat." 

"  Whisht !  father,  or  the  priest  will 
hear  ye,"  said  the  younger  one,  looking 
cautiously  around. 

"  Sorrow  hit  o'  roe  cares ;  if  he  does, 
it*s  thruth  Fm  telling.  You  are  not 
long  in  these  parts,  sir,  ay  I  may  make 
so  bowld  ?" 

"No,"    sud    I;    "Fm    quite    a 
stranger." 

**  Well,  any  how,  you  may  under- 
stand that  this  isn*t  a  fine  soil  for  a  po- 
tato-garden ;  and  yet,  the  devil  a  other 
poor  Shaun  had,  smce  thev  turned  him 
out  on  the  road  last  Michaelmas-dav, 
himself,  and  his  wife,  and  the  little 
gossoon — the  only  one  thoy  had,  too-^ 
with  a  fever  and  ague  upon  him.  The 
poor  child,  however,  didn't  feel  it  long, 
lor  he  died  ten  days  after.  Well,  well! 
the  ways  of  God  there's  no  saying 
against  But,  sure,  if  the  little  boy 
didn't  die,  Shaun  was  off  to  America* 
for  he  tuk  his  passage,  and  got  a  sea* 
chest  of  a  friend,  and  was  all  ready  to 
go ;  but,  you  see,  when  the  child  died, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave 
the  grave ;  and  there  he  used  to  go  and 
spend  half  of  his  days  fixing  it,  and 
settling  the  sods  about  it,  and  wouldn't 
take  a  day's  work  from  any  of  the 
neighbours,  and  at  last  he  went  off  one 
night,  and  we  never  knew  what  was 
b^ome  of  him  till  a  pedlar  brought 
word  that  he  and  Mary  was  living  in 
the  Cluan  Beg,  away  from  every  body, 
without  a  friend  to  say  *  God  save  yon!* 
-^It's  deep  enough  now,  Mickey; 
there's  nobody  will  turn  him  out  of 

this And  so,  sir,  he   might   have 

Hved  for  many  a  year ;  but  whan  he 
heerd  that  the  boys  was  up,  and  going 
to  settle  a  reckoning  with  Mr.  Tar- 
leton " 

"  Come  you,"  cried  the  priest,  who 
joined  us  at  the  moment,  and  from 
whose  look  I  could  perceive  was  evi- 
dently displeased  at  the  old  man's 
commpnkativfneti|-^**ooine  you ;  the 


sooner  you  all  get  back  the  better. 
We  must  look  after  Mary,  too;  for 
God  knows  where  she  is  wandering. 
And  now  let  us  put  the  poor  boy  in  the 
earth." 

With  slow  and  sullen  steps  the  old 
roan  entered  the  house,  followed  bv  tiie 
others.  1  did  not  accompany  then, 
but  stood  beside  the  grave,  my  mind 
fiill  of  all  I  heard.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  returned,  carrying  the  coAn,  one 
comer  of  which  was  borne  by  the 
priest  himself.  Their  heads  were  bare, 
and  their  features  were  pale  and  care- 
worn. They  placed  the  body  in  the 
grave,  and  gaaed  down  afUr  it  for 
some  seconds.  The  priest  ^oke  a 
few  words  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  the 
very  sounds  of  which,  though  their 
meaning  was  unknown  to  me,  rank  deep 
into  my  heart.  He  whbpered  for  aa 
instant  to  one  of  the  young  men,  who 
went  into  the  cabin,  and  speedBly  re- 
turned, carrring  vrith  him  some  of  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  the  old 
carbine  that  lay  beneath  the  bed. 

**  Throw  them  in  the  grave^  Blickey 
— throw  them  in,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Where's  his  coat  ?- 

**  It  isn't  there,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
*'  That's  every  thing  that  has  a  mark 
of  blood  upon  it." 

<<Give  me  that   gun,"  cried   the 
priest;  and  at  the  same  momem  he 
took  the  carbine  by  the  end  of  the 
barrel,  and  by  one  stroke  of  his  stroog^ 
foot  snapped  it  at  the  britcfa.    •*  Uj 
curse  be  on  you,"  said  he,  as  he  Iddced 
the  fragments  into  the  grave ;  "  there 
was  peace  and  happineM  in  the  land 
before  men  knew  ye  and  owned  ye« 
Ah,  Hugh,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyea 
fiercelv  on  the  old  man,  *'  I  never  said 
ye  hadn't  griefr  and  trials,  and  sore 
ones,  too,  some  of  them;  but,  God 
help  yon,  if  ye  think  that  an  easy  con- 
science and  a  h^py  homecan  be  boogliC 
by  murder."    'Tne  old  man  started  at 
the  words,  and  as  his  dark  brow  loured, 
and  his  Up  trembled,  I  drew  near  to 
the  priest,  fearfhl  lest  an  attadi  might 
be  inade  on  him.    **  Ay,  murder,  boja 
— that's  the  word,  and  no  len.     Don^ 
tell  me  about  righting  younelves;  and 
hk>od  for  blood,  and  all  that.    There's 
a  curse  upon  the  land,  where  theeo 
things  happen,  and  the  earth  is  not 
lucky  that  is  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  God's  creatures." 

*<  Cover  him  up — oowr  him  upV^ 
said  the  old  man  aho? ellmg  in  th% 
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eartb,  so  as  to  drown  the  priest's  words^ 
**  and  let  us  be  going.  We  ought  to 
be  back  by  six  o'clock,  unless^ "  added 
he  with  a  sarcastic  bitterness  that 
made  him  look  like  a  fiend — "  unless 
TO  or  reverence  is  going  to  set  the  po- 
lice on  our  track." 

**  God  forgive  you^  Hugh,  and  turn 
TOUT  heart***  said  the  priest^  as  he  shook 
nis  outstretched  hamls  at  him.  As  he 
spoke  these  words,  he  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  led  me  within  the  house.  I 
could  feel  his  hand  tremble  as  it  leaned 
upon  me,  and  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  in  silence. 

We  sat  down  in  the  little  cabin,  but 
neither  of  us  spoke.  After  some  time 
we  heard  the  noise  of  the  cart-wheels, 
and  the  sound  of  voices,  which  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  passed  up  the 
glen,  and  at  length  all  became  still. 

*'  And  the  poor  wife,"  said  1,  **  what 
think  you  has  become  of  her  7* 

''Gone  home  to  her  people,*'  most 
likely,"  answered  the  priest.  '^  Her 
misfortunes  will  make  her  a  home  in 


every  cabin.  None  so  poor,  none  so 
wretched  as  not  to  succour  and  shelter 
her.     But  let  us  hence.** 

We  walked  forth  from  the  hovel, 
and  the  priest,  closing  the  door  after 
him,  fastened  it  with  a  padlock  that  he 
had  found  within,  and  then  placing  the 
key  upon  the  door-sill,  he  turned  to 
depart — but,  suddenly  stopping,  he 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  of  touching  earnest- 
ness— 

*'  This  has  been  a  sad  scene.  Would 
to  God  you  had  not  witnessed  it* 
Would  to  God,  rather,  that  it  might 
not  have  occurred.  But  promise  me, 
on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour,  and 
the  word  of  a  ffentleman,  that  what 
you  have  seen  this  night  you  reveal  to 
no  man,  until  I  have  passed  away  my- 
self, and  stand  before  that  judgment 
to  which  we  all  are  coming." 

**  I  promise  you  faithfully,"  said  I. 
**  And  now,  let  us  leave  a  spot  that  ha» 
thrown  a  gloom  upon  my  heart,  a  life 
long  will  never  obliterate.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. — THE  JOURNEY. 


As  we  issued  from  the  glen  the  coun- 
try became  more  open,  patches  of 
cultivation  presented  themselves,  and 
an  air  of  comfort  and  condition  supe- 
rior to  what  we  had  hitherto  seen  was 
observable  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
country  people.  The  road  led  through 
a  broad  valley,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  separated  by  the  Shannon 
from  the  swelling  hills  of  Munster. 
Deeply  engaged  in  our  thoughts,  we 
travelled  £^ong  for  some  miles  without 
speaking.  'The  scene  we  had  wit- 
nessed was  of  that  kind  that  seemed 
to  forbid  our  recurrence  to  it,  save  in 
our  own  gloomv  reflections.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  the  noise  of  horse- 
men on  the  road  behind  us  induced  us 
to  turn  our  heads.  They  came  along 
at  a  sharp  trot,  and  we  could  soon 
perceive  that  although  the  two  or 
three  foremost  were  civilians,  they 
who  followed  were  dragoons.  I 
thought  I  saw  the  priest  change  co- 
lour as  the  clank  of  Uie  accoutrements 
•truck  upon  his  ear.  I  had,  however, 
but  little  time  for  observation,  as  the 
party  soon  overtook  us. 

''  You  are  early  on  the  road,  gen- 
tlemen/' said   a  strong,  powerfully- 


built  man,  who,  mounted  upon  a  grey 
horse  of  great  bone  and  action,  rode 
close  up  beside  us. 

*'  Ah,  Sir  Thomas,  is  it  you  ?"  said 
the  priest,  affecting  at  once  his  former 
easy  and  indifferent  manner.  **  I  had 
rather  see  the  hounds  at  your  back 
than  those  beagles  of  King  George 
there.  Is  there  any  thing  wrong  m 
the  country  ?'* 

**  Let  me  ask  yon  another  question,*' 
said  the  knight,  in  answer.  ^  How 
long  have  you  been  in  it,  and  where 
did  you  pass  the  night,  not  to  hear  of 
what  has  occurred?'* 

''  Faith,  a  home  question,"  said  the 
priest,  summoning  up  a  hearty  laugh, 
to  conceal  his  emotion  ;  "  but,  if  the 
truth  must  out,  we  came  round  bv  the 
priory  of  GlendufT,  as  my  friend  here, 

being  an  Englishman ^may  I  beg 

to  present  him  to  you — Mr.  Hinton— 

Sir   Thomas    Garlxmd he  heard 

wonders  of  the  monks'  way  of  living 
up  there,  and  I  wished  to  let  him 
judge  for  himself." 

*'  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  the 
tall  num  to  himself.  *'  We  have  had 
a  sad  affiiir  of  it.  Father  Tom.  Poor 
Tarleton  has  been  murdered." 

«'  Murdered  1"  exclaimed  the  priest 
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with  An  expression  of  horror  in  bis 
countenance  I  could  scarcely  believe 
feigned. 

"  Yes,  murdered.  The  house  was 
attacked  a  little  after  midnight.  The 
party  must  have  been  a  large  one,  for^ 
while  they  forced  in  the  hall-dooo  the 
haggard  and  the  stables  were  seen  in 
a  blase.  Poor  George  had  just  re- 
tired to  bedy  a  little  later  than  usuaU 
for  his  sons  had  returned  a  few  hours 
before  from  Dublin,  where  they  had 
been  to  attend  their  college  examina- 
tion. The  villains,  however,  knew 
the  house  well,  and  made  straight  for 
bis  room.  He  was  up  in  an  instant, 
and,  seizing  a  sabre  that  hung  beside 
his  bed,  defended  himself,  with  the 
oourM[e  of  deM>eration,  against  them 
alL  The  scuffle  and  the  noise  soon 
brought  his  sons  to  the  spot,  who, 
although  mere  hoys,  behaved  in  the 
most  gallant  manner.  Overpowered 
at  last  by  numbers,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  they  dragged  poor  Tarleton 
down  the  stairs,  snouting  out  as  they 
went,  *  Bring  him  down  to  Freney*s— 
let  the  bloody  villain  see  the  black 
walls  and  the  cold  hearth  he  has  made 
before  he  dies.*  It  was  their  intention 
to  murder  him  on  the  spot  where,  a 
few  weeks  before,  a  distress  for  rent 
had  been  executed  against  some  of  the 
tenants.  He  grasped  the  banisters, 
with  a  despairing  clutch,  while,  fixing 
bis  eyes  upon  hb  servant,  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  some  years  past,  he 
called  out  to  him,  in  his  agony,  to 
save  him ;  but  the  fellow  came  deli- 
berately  forward  and  held  the  flame 
of  a  eandle  beneath  the  dying  man's 
fingers,  until  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and 
fbll  back  among  his  murderers.  Yes, 
yes,  father,  Henry  Tarleton  saw  it 
with  his  own  ejes,  for,  while  his  bro- 
ther was  stretched  senseless  on  the 
floor,  he  was  struggling  with  the 
ethers,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase : 
and  strange  enough,  too,  they  never 
hurt  the  boys,  but  when  thev  had 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  father, 
bound  them  back  to  back,  and  left 
them." 

"  Can  they  identify  any  of  them  ?** 
said  the  priest,  with  intense  emotion 
in  his  voice  and  manner. 

'*  Scarcely,  I  fear  ;  their  faces  were 
blaekentd,  and  they  wore  shirts  over 
their  coats.  Henry  thinks  he  could 
swear  to  two  or  three  of  the  number ; 
bnt  oor  beat  cbaiioa  of  ditooTtry  Bee 


in  the  fact,  that  several  of  them  wera 
badly  wounded,  and  one  in  particular, 
whom  he  saw  cut  down  by  his  fa- 
ther's sabre,  was  carried  down  stairs 
by  his  comrades,  bathed  in  blood.** 

"  He  didn't  recognise  him  ?"  said 
the  priest  eagerly. 

**  No.  But  here  eomes  the  poor 
boy,  so  I'll  wish  you  gonod  morning.** 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  as  b« 
spoke,  and  dashed  forward,  followed 
by  the  dragoons ;  while,  at  the  sama 
moment,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
the  road,  a  young  man — pale,  with  bit 
dress  disordered,  his  arm  in  a  sling-^ 
rode  by.  He  never  turned  to  look 
aside ;  his  filmy  eye  was  fixed,  as  il 
were,  on  some  far-off  oltJecU  and  be 
seemed  scarce  to  guide  his  borae,  at 
he  galloped  onwai^  over  the  ragged 
road. 

The  priest  relaxed  his  pac^  to  per- 
mit the  crowd  of  horsemen  to  peas 
on,  while  his  countenance  once  more 
assumed  its  drooping  and  despondent 
look,  and  he  rel^isea  into  his  fonacr 
silence. 

**  You  see  that  high  mountain  to 
the  left  there,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  Well,  our  road  lies  round 
the  foot  of  it ;  and,  please  God,  by 
to-morrow  evening  we  11  be  some  five* 
and-twenty  miles  on  the  other  sid^  ui 
the  heart  of  my  own  wild  ooaetry« 
with  the  big  mountains  behind  you, 
and  the  great  blue  AtUntio  reaiiqf 
its  frothiiu^  waves  at  your  feet."  He 
stopped  for  an  instant,  and  tbes 
grasping  mj  arm  with  his  strooif  bamd 
oontmued  m  a  low,  distinct  voice  t— 
**  Never  speak  to  me  nor  question  mm 
about  what  you  saw  last  night,  end 
try  only  to  remember  it  as  a  dream. 
And  now  let  me  tell  vou  bow  I  intend 
to  amuse  you  in  the  ur  west." 

Here  the  priest  began  a  spirited 
and  interesting  description  of  toe  sce- 
nery and  the  people — their  habits 
their  superstitions,  and  their  pattimes, 
Su&taining  the  interest  of  his  account 
with  legend  and  story — now  graven 
now  gay  ;  sometimes  recalling  a  trait 
from  the  older  history  of  the  land ; 
sometimes  detailing  an  incident  of  the 
fair  or  the  market,  but  always,  by  bta 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  pe^ 
saotry,  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  and  by  his  imitatioo  of 
their  figurative  and  forcible  exprea* 
sions,  able  to  carry  me  with  nim, 
whether  be  took  the  moontaln'a  aMt 
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lor  his  path«-.8at  beside  tome  cotter's 
turf-fire-*or  skimmed  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  Slimmer  sea  in  the  iVail 
bark  of  an  Achill  fisherman. 

I  learnt  from  bimy  that  in  the  wild 
region  where  he  lived,  there  were 
above  fifteen  thousand  persons,  scarce 
one  of  whom  could  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  English.  Of  these 
he  was  not  only  the  priest,  but  the 
ruler  and  the  judge.  Before  him  all 
their  disputes  were  settled— all  their 
differences  reconciled.  His  word,  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  phrase,  was 
a  law-^not,  indeed,  to  be  enforced  by 
bayonets  and  policemen,  by  constables 
and  sherifis*  offioers— but  one  which, 
in  its  moral  force  demanded  obedi^ 
ence,  andwould  have  made  him  who  re- 
sisted it  an  outcast  among  his  fellows, 

**  We  are  poor,"  said  the  priest, 
''but  we  are  happy.  Crime  is  un- 
known amongst  us,  and  the  blood  of 
man  has  not  been  shed  in  strife  for 
fifty  years  within  the  barony.  When 
will  ye  learn  this  in  England?  When 
will  ye  know  that  this  people  may  be 
led,  but  never  driven — that  they  may 
be  persuaded,  but  never  compelled? 
When  will  ye  condescend  to  bend  so 
far  the  prerogative  of  your  birth, 
your  riches,  and  your  rank,  as  to 
reason  with  the  poor  and  humble  pea- 
sant who  looks  up  to  you  for  protec- 
tion ?  Alas,  my  young  friend,  were 
you  to  ask  me  what  is  the  great  source 
of  misery  of  this  unhappy  land,  I 
should  tell  you,  the  superior  intelli- 

Senee  of  its  people.  I  see  a  smile, 
ut  hear  me  out.  Unlike  the  pea- 
santry of  other  countries,  they  are 
not  content.  Their  characters  are 
mistaken,  their  traits  misconstrued, 
partly  from  indifference,  partly  from 
prejudice,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  recognise 
in  the  tiller  of  the  soil  a  mere  drudge, 
with  scarce  more  intelligence  than  the 
cattle  in  his  plough,  or  the  oxen  in  his 
team ;  but  here  you  have  a  people 
quick,  sharp-sighted,  and  intelligent, 
able  to  scan  your  motives  with  ten 
times  the  accuracy  you  can  guess 
at  theirs ;  suspicious  because  their 
credulity  has  been  abused  ;  revenge- 
ful, because  their  wild  nature  knows 
BO  other  vindicator  than  their  own 
right  arm;    lawless,  for   they   look 


upon  your  institutions  as  the  sources 
of  their  misery  and  the  instruments 
of  your  tyranny  towards  them  |  reek* 
less,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lose  ; 
indolent,  for  they  have  nothing  to 
gain ;  without  an  effort  to  win  their 
confidence,  or  secure  their  good-will. 
You  overwhelm  them  with  institutions 
— cumbrous,  complicatedi  and  unsuit- 
able ;  and,  while  you  neglect  or  des- 
pise all  appeal  to  their  feelings  or 
affections,  you  place  your  faith  in 
your  soldiery  or  a  special  commission. 
Heaven  help  you ;  you  may  thin  them 
off  by  the  gallows  and  transportation, 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  is  as  far  from 
you  as  ever.  You  do  not  know  them 
•*-you  will  not  know  themi  more 
prone  to  punish  than  prevent,  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  law, 
and  not  shocked  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  crime :  and  when,  broken  by 
poverty,  and  paralysed  bv  famine,  a 
gloomy  desolation  spreads  over  the 
land,  you  meet  in  terms  of  congratu- 
lation to  talk  over  tranquilliaing  Ire- 
knd." 

In  this  strain  did  the  good  priest 
continue  to  develop  his  views  con- 
cerning his  country  ;  the  pivot  of  his 
argument  being,  that  to  a  people  so 
essentially  different  in  every  respect, 
English  institutions  and  English  laws 
were  inadequate  and  unsuitable. 
Sometimes  I  could  not  only  follow, 
but  agree  with  him.  At  others,  I 
could  but  dimly  perceive  his  meaning 
and  dissent  i^om  the  very  little  I 
could  catoh.  Enough  of  this,  how- 
ever. In  a  biography  so  fiimsy  as 
mine,  politics  would  play  but  an  un- 
seemly part ;  and  even  were  it  otber- 
.wise,  my  opportunities  were  too  few, 
and  my  own  incapacity  too  great  to 
make  my  opinions  of  any  value,  on  a 
subject  so  complicated  and  so  vast. 
Still,  the  topic  served  to  shorten  the 
road,  and  when,  towards  evening,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  comfortable^ 
parlour  of  the  little  inn  at  Ballyhoc- 
sousth,*  so  far  had  we  both  regained 
our  spirits,  that  once  more  the  priest's 
jovial  good  humour  irradiated  hi$ 
happy  countenance,  and  I  myself, 
hourly  improving  in  health  and 
strength,  felt  already  the  bracing 
influence  of  the  mountain  air,  and 
that  strong  sense  of  liberty*  never 
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more  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
when  regaining  vigour  after  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  SICK  hed. 

We  were  seated  hy  an  open  window 
looking  out  upon  the  landscape.  It 
was  past  sunsety  and  the  tall  shadows 
of  the  mountains  were  meeting  across 
the  lake^  like  spirits  who  waited  for 
the  night-hour«  to  interchange  their 
embraces.  A  thin  pale  crescent  of  a 
new  moon  masked  the  blue  sky  but 
did  not  dim  the  lustre  of  the  thousand 
stars  that  flittered  round  it.  All  was 
hushed  and  stilly  save  the  deep  note  of 
the  rally  or  the  measured  plash  of  oars 
heard  from  a  lonz  distance.  The  rich 
meadows  that  sloped  down  to  the 
water  sent  up  their  delicious  odours 
in  the  balmy  air,  and  there  stole  over 
the  senses  a  kind  of  calm  and  peaceful 
pleasure  that  such  a  scene  at  such  an 
hour  can  alone  impart. 

"  This  is  beautiful — this  is  very 
beautiful.  Father,"  said  I. 

<'So  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  priest. 
*'  Let  no  Irishman  wander  for  sce- 
nery: he  has  as  much  right  to  g^ 
travel  in  search  of  wit  and  good  fel- 
lowship. We  don't  want  for  bless- 
ings. All  we  need  is,  to  know  how 
to  enjoy  them.  And  believe  me,  there 
is  a  plentiful  feast  on  the  table  if  gen- 
tlemen would  only  pass  down  the 
dbhes.  And  now,  that  reminds  me — 
what  are  you  drinking? — negus.  I 
wouldn't  wish  it  to  my  greatest  enemy. 
But,  to  be  sure,  I  am  always  forget- 
ting you  are  not  one  of  ourselves. 
There,  reach  me  over  that  square 
decanter.  It  wouldn't  have  been  so 
full  now  if  we  had  poor  Bob  here- 
poor  fellow  :  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
wherever  he  is,  he  is  happy.  I  believe 
I  never  told  you  how  he  got  into  his 
present  scrape." 

"  No,  Father ;  and  that's  precisely 
the  very  thing  I  wbh  to  ask  you." 

**  Yon  slum  hear  it,  and  it  isn't  a 
bad  story  in  its  way :  but  don't  you 
think  the  night  air  is  a  little  too  much 
for  you — shall  we  close  the  window  ?" 

''  If  it  depend  on  me.  Father,  pray 
leave  it  open.** 

*'  Ha,  na,  I  was  forgetting  again,** 
■aid  the  old  fellow,  laughing  roguishly, 
**  Stella  iwU  amtaUium  oaths  as  Pharis 
tayt.  There  now,  don't  be  blushing, 
but  listen  to  me. 

"It  was  somewhere  about  last  No- 
Te  Jiber  that  Bob  got  a  quiet  hint  from 
tome  one  at  Daly's  that  the  aooner  bo 


got  out  of  Dublin  the  more  conducive 
it  would  be  to  his  personal  f\reedom,  as 
various  writs  were  ilyii^  about  the 
capital  after  him.  He  took  the  hint, 
and  set  off  the  same  night,  and  reached 
his  beautiful  chateau  of  Newgate 
without  let  or  molestation — which 
having  victualled  for  the  winter,  he 
could,  if  necessary,  sustain  a  reason- 
able siege  against  any  force  the  law 
was  likely  to  bring  up.  The  home 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  arms-^ 
there  were  guns  that  figured  in  '41, 
pikes  that  had  done  good  service  a 
little  later,  swords  of  every  shape-^ 
from  the  two-handed  weapon  of  the 
twelfth  century,  to  a  Roman  pattern 
made  out  of  a  scythe  by  a  smith  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  the  grand 
terror  of  the  country  was  an  old  four- 
pounder  of  Cromwell's  time,  that  the 
major  had  mounted  on  the  roof,  and 
whose  effects,  if  only  proportionately 
injurious  to  the  enemy  to  the  resulta 
nearer  home,  must  indeed  have  been 
a  formidable  ex^ne ;  for  the  only  tinM 
it  was  fired — I  believe  to  oelebrmto 
Bob's  birth-day — it  knocked  down  a 
chimney  with  the  recoil,  blew  the  gar- 
dener and  another  man  about  ten  feet 
into  the  air,  and  hurled  Bob  himself 
through  a  sky-light  into  the  house- 
keeper's room.  No  matter  for  that, 
it  nad  a  great  effect  in  railing  the 
confidence  of  the  country  people, 
some  of  whom  verily  believed  that  the 
ball  was  rolling  for  a  week  af^er. 

"  Bob,  I  say,  victualled  the  fortress, 
but  he  did  more — he  assembled  all  the 
tenants,  and  in  a  short  but  pithy 
speech  he  told  them  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  ezplaing  with  considerable  elo- 
Guence  what  a  misfortune  it  would  be 
for  them  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
lose  him  for  a  landlord. 

" '  See  now,  boys,'  said  he, '  there's 
no  knowing  what  misfortune  wouldn't 
happen  ye ;  they'd  put  a  receiver  on 
the  propertv — a  spalpeen  with  bailifb 
and  constables  after  tiim — ^that  would 
be  making  you  pay  up  the  rent — and 
faith  I  wouldn't  say  but  maybe  be*d 
ask  you  for  the  arrears.* 

** '  Oh,  murther,  murther  I  did  any 
one  ever  hear  the  like,'  the  people 
cried  on  every  side,  and  Bob,  like  a 
clever  orator,  continued  to  picture 
forth  additional  miseries  and  misfor- 
tunes to  them,  if  such  a  calamitous 
event  were  to  happen ;  explaining  at 
the  same  tim^  the  contemptible  natnre 
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of  the  persecution  practised  against 
him. 

" «  No,  boys/  cried  he,  *  there  isn't 
a  man  among  them  all  that  has  the 
courage  to  come  down  and  ask  for  his 
money,  face  to  face,  but  they  set  iip  a 
pair  of  fellows  they  call  John  Doe  and 
Kiohard  Roe — ^there's  names  for  you. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  county  with  names  like  that  ?  but 
that's  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  you  see 
even  these  two  chaps  can't  be  found. 
It's  truth  Tm  teUing  you,  and  some 
people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
is  no  such  people  at  all,  and  it's  only 
a  way  they  have  to  worry  and  annoy 
country  gentlemen  with  what  they  caU 
a  fiction  of  the  law ;  and  my  own  no- 
tion is,  that  the  law  b  nothing  but 
lies  and  fiction  from  beginning  to 
end.' 

**  A  very  loud  cheer  from  Bob's 
audience  proclaimed  how  perfectly 
they  coincided  in  his  opinion ;  and  a 
keg  of  whiskey  being  brought  into  the 
lawn,  each  man  drained  a  glass  to  bis 
health,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a 
determination  with  respect  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  that  boded  but 
little  happiness  to  them  when  they 
made  a  tour  in  the  neighbourhood. 

''  In  about  a  week  after  this  there 
was  a  grand  drawing  home;  that's, 
you  understand,  what  we  call  in  Ire« 
laiid,  bringing  in  the  harvest;  and 
sure  enough,  the  farm-yard  presented 
a  very  comely  sight,  with  ricks  of  hay, 
and  stacks  of  corn,  and  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, and  out^houses  full  of  potatoes, 
and  in  fact  every  thing  the  country 
produces,  besides  cows  and  horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  goats,  and  even  turkeys, 
for  most  of  the  tenants  paid  their 
rents  in  kind,  and  as  Bob  was  an  easy 
landlord,  very  few  came  without  a 
little  present — a  game-cock,  a  jack- 
ass, a  ram,  or  some  amusing  beast  or 
other.  Well,  the  next  day — it  was 
a  fine  dry  day  with  a  light  frost, 
and  as  the  bog  was  hard.  Bob  sent 
them  all  away  to  bring  in  the  turf. 
Why  then,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
captain,  and  I  wish  you  saw  it ;  maybe 
two  or  three  hundred  cars  all  going  as 
fast  as  they  can  pelt,  on  a  fine  bright 
day  with  a  blue  sky  and  a  sharp  air, 
the  boys  standing  up  in  the  kishes 
driving  without  rein  or  halter — always 
at  a  gallop — for  all  the  world  like 
Ajaz,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest  of  them 
that  we  read  of;   and  the  girls,   as 


pretty  craytures  as  ever  yon  threw  an 
eye  upon,  with  their  short  red  petti- 
coats, and  their  hair  plaited  and  fas- 
tened up  at  the  back  of  their  heads : 
on  my  conscience,  the  Trojan  women 
was  nothing  to  them.  But  to  come 
back.  Bob  Mahon  was  coming  home 
from  the  bog  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  cantering  along  on  a  little 
dun  pony  he  had,  thinking  of  nothing 
at  all,  except,  mavbe,  the  elegant  rick 
of  turf  that  he'd  be  bringing  home  in 
the  morning,  when  what  did  he  see 
before  him  but  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
and  at  their  head  old  Basset,  the  sub- 
sheriff,  and  another  fellow  whose  face 
he  had  often  seen  in  the  Four-courts 
of  Dublin.  'By  the  mortial,'  said 
Bob,  <  I  am  done  for ; '  for  he  saw  in 
a  moment  that  Basset  had  waited  until 
all  the  country  people  were  employed 
at  a  distance  to  come  over  and  take 
him.  However,  he  was  no  ways 
discouraged,  but  brushing  his  way 
through  the  dragoons,  he  rode  up 
beside  Basset's  gig,  and  taking  a  long 
pistol  out  of  the  holster,  he  began  to 
examine  the  priming  as  cool  as  may 
be. 

"'How  are  you,  Nick  Basset?' 
said  Bob ;  '  and  where  are  you  going 
this  evening?' 

"  '  How  are  you,  major?'  said  Bas- 
set, with  his  eye  all  the  while  upon 
the  pistol.  '  It  is  an  unpleasant  busi- 
ness—a mighty  unpleasant  business  to 
me.  Major  Bob',  says  he;  *but  the 
truth  is,  there  is  an  execution  against 
you,  and  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy, — Mr.  Hennessy — Major  Mahon 
— asked  me  to  come  over  with  him, 
because  as  I  knew  you—' 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  Bob,  interrupt- 
ing him.  '  Have  you  a  writ  against 
me — is  it  me  you  want  ?* 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Major  Ma- 
hon. God  forbid  we'd  touch  a  hair  of 
your  head.  It's  just  a  kind  of  a 
capias,  as  I  may  say,  nothing  more.' 

" '  And  why  did  you  bring  the  dra- 
goons with  you?'  said  Bob,  looking 
at  him  mighty  hard. 

^*  Basset  looked  very  sheepish,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  say,  but  Mahon 
soon  relieved  him — 

" '  Never  mind,  Nick,  never  mind, 
you  can't  help  your  trade ;  but  how 
would  you  look  if  I  was  to  raise  the 
country  on  ye  ? ' 

"  'You  wouldn't  do  the  like,  m]\)or-^ 
but  surely  if  you  did,  the  troops 
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"*The  troops!*  said  Bob:  *God 
help  you  I  we'd  be  twenty — ay,  thirty 
to  one.  Sed  now,  if  I  give  a  whistle^ 
this  minute * 

"  '  Don*t  distress  yourself,  major,' 
said  Basset ; '  for  the  decent  people  are 
a  good  six  miles  off  at  the  bog,  and 
couldn't  hear  you  if  you  whistled  ever 
80  loud.* 

'*  The  moment  he  said  this  Bob  saw 
that  the  old  rogue  was  up  to  him,  and 
he  began  to  wonder  within  himself 
what  was  the  best  to  be  done. 

"  '  See  now,  Nick,'  said  he,  *  it  isn't 
like  a  friend  to  bring  up  all  these  red 
coats  here  upon  me,  hefore  my  te- 
nantry, disgracing  me  in  the  face  of 
my  people.  Send  them  back  to  the 
town,  and  go  up  yourself  with  Mr. 
Hennessy  there,  and  do  whatever  you 
have  to  do.' 

"  *  No,  no,'  screamed  Hennessy,  *  I'll 
never  part  with  the  soldiers.' 

**  *  Very  well,'  said  Bob,  *  take  your 
own  way  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.' 

^^  He  put  spurs  to  his  pony  as  he 
Said  this,  and  was  just  strikmg  into 
the  gallop,  when  Nick  called  out — 

**  <  Wait  a  bit,  mi^or,  wait  a  bit. 
If  we  leave  the  dragoons  where  we 
are  now,  will  you  give  us  your  word 
of  honour  not  to  hurt  or  molest  us  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  nor  let  any 
one  else  do  so.' 
•  "  I  will,"  said  Bob,  "  now  that  you 
talk  reasonably,  I'll  treat  you  well." 

*'  After  a  little  parley  it  was  settled 
that  part  of  the  dragoons  were  to  wait 
on  the  road,  and  the  rest  of  them  in 
the  lawn  before  the  house,  while  Nick 
and  his  fHend  were  to  gro  through  the 
ceremony  of  seizing  B^'s  effects,  and 
make  an  inventory  of  every  thing  they 
Muldfind. 

"  '  A  mere  matter  of  form,  Mijor 
Mahon,*  said  he : '  well  make  it  as  short 
as  possible,  and  leave  a  couple  of  men  in 
possession ;  and  as  I  know  the  affair 
will  be  arranged  in  a  few  days ' 

*'  *  Of  course,*  says  Bob,  laughing ; 
nothing  easier.  So  come  along  now, 
and  let  me  show  you  the  way.' 

"  When  they  reached  the  house 
Bob  ordered  up  dinner  at  once,  and 
behaved  as  politely  as  possible,  telling 
them  it  was  earh  and  they  would  have 
plenty  of  time  for  every  thing  in  the 
evening.  But  whether  it  was  that 
they  had  no  appetite  just  then,  or  that 
they  were  not  over  easy  in  their  minds 
about  Bobhimaelfj  they  deoUned  everj 


thbg,  and  began  to  set  about  their 
work.  To  it  uiey  went  with  pen  and 
ink,  putting  down  all  the  chairs  and 
tables,  the  cracked  china,  and  the  f)r«- 
irons,  and  at  last  Bob  left  them  count- 
ing over  about  twenty  pair  of  old  tO]^ 
boots  that  stood  along  the  waU  of  his 
dressing-room. 

<< '  Ned,'  said  Bob  to  his  own  man, 
'  get  two  big  padlocks  and  put  them 
on  the  door  of  the  hay-loft  as  fkst  as 
you  can.' 

*^  *  Sure  it  is  empty,  sir,'  said  Ned ; 
*  barrin'  the  rats,  there's  nothing  in  it.* 

'''Don't  I  know  that  as  well  aa 
you,'  said  Bob  ;  '  but  can't  you  do  as 
you  are  bid,  and  when  you've  done  it 
take  the  pony  and  gallop  over  to  tho 
bog,  and  tell  the  people  to  throw  tb« 
turf  out  of  their  carts  and  gallop  up 
here  as  fast  as  they  can.' 

"  He'd  scarcely  said  it  when  Nick 
called  out,  '  Now,  major,  for  tho 
farm-yard  if  you  please.*  And  so 
taking  Hennessy's  arm,  he  walked  out* 
followed  by  the  two  big  bailiif* s,  that 
never  left  them  for  a  moment.  To  be 
sure  it  was  a  great  sight  when  they  got 
outside  and  saw  all  the  ricks  and  stacks 
as  thick  as  they  could  stand ;  and  so 
they  began  counting  and  putting  them 
down  on  paper,  and  the  devil  a  thinff 
they  forgot,  not  even  the  boneens  and 
the  bantams,  and  at  last  Nick  fixed  his 
eye  upon  the  little  door  into  the  loft, 
upon  which  now  two  great  big  pad- 
locks were  hanging. 

" '  I  suppose  it's  oats  you  have  up 
there,  miyor,'  said  he. 

"  <  No,  indeed,'  said  Bob,  looking 
a  little  confused. 

" '  Maybe  seed-potatoes»*  said  Heiw 
nessy. 

" '  Nor  it  neither'  said  he. 

" '  Barley,  it's  likely,*  cried  Nick  | 
Mt  is  a  fine  dry  loft.' 

" '  No,*  said  Bob,  'it  is  empty.' 

"And  with  that  he  endeavoured  to 
turn  them  away  and  get  them  back 
into  the  house ;  but  old  Basset  turned 
back,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  door» 
shook  his  head  for  a  oouple  of  mi- 
nutes. 

" '  Well,*  said  he,  '  for  an  empty 
loft  it  has  the  finest  pair  of  padlocks 
I  ever  looked  at.  would  there  be 
any  objection,  major,  to  our  taking  a 
peep  into  it?' 

" '  None,'  said  Bob ;  'but  I  haveat 


4  ladder  that  loi^  in  the  place.' 
**  <  I  think  thu  might  reach/ 
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Hennessyi  as  he  touched  one  with  his 
foot  that  lay  close  along  the  wall, 
partly  covered  with  straw. 

**  <  Just  the  thing,'  said  Nick ;  while 
poor  Bob  hung  down  his  head  and  sidd 
nothing.  With  that  they  raised  the 
ladder  and  placed  it  against  the  door. 

"  *  Might  I  trouble  tou  for  the  keyi 
M^or  Mahon,*  said  Hennessy. 

"*l believe  it  is  mislaid^'  said  Bob, 
in  a  kind  of  sulky  way,  at  which  thev 
both  grinned  at  each  other,  as  much 
as  to  say  we  have  him  now. 

'"You'll  not  take  it  amiss  then, 
mijor,  if  we  break  the  door,*  said 
Nick. 

w  <  You  may  break  it  and  be  hanged,* 
said  Bob,  as  he  stuck  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  walked  away. 

" '  This  will  do,'  cried  one  of  the 
bailififo,  taking  up  a  big  stone  as  he 
mounted  the  ladder,  followed  by  Nick, 
Hennessy,  and  the  other. 

**  It  took  some  time  to  smash  the 
locks,  for  they  were  both  strong  ones, 
and  all  the  while  Nick  and  his  friend 
were  talkine  together  in  great  glee, 
but  poor  Boo  stood  by  himself  against 
a  hay-rick,  looking  as  melancholy  as 
might  be.  At  last  the  locks  gave 
way  and  down  went  the  door  with  a 
bang.  The  bailiffs  stepped  in,  and 
then  Nick  and  the  others  followed.  It 
took  them  a  couple  of  minutes  to  sa- 
tisfy themselves  that  the  loft  was  quite 
empty,  but  when  they  came  back  agiun 
to  the  door  what  was  their  surprise  to 
discover  that  Bob  was  carrying  away 
the  ladder  upon  his  shoulders  to  a  dis* 
tant  part  of  the  yard. 

"'Holloa,  major,'  cried  Basset, 
<  don't  forget  us  up  here.' 

" « DevU  a  fear  of  that,'  said  Bob ; 
•  few  that  know  you  ever  forget  you.' 

**  *  We  are  auite  satisfied,  sir,*  said 
Hennessy,  <wnat  you  said  was  per- 
fectly correct.' 

«* « And  why  didn't  you  believe  it 
before,  Mr.  Hennessy?  You  see  what 
yott  have  brought  upon  yourself.' 

«( '  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  up 
here,  sir,*  cried  Hennessy ;  '  will  you 
venture  upon  false  imprisonment.' 

**  *  I'd  venture  upon  more  than  that 
if  it  were  needful ;  but  see  now,  when 
you  get  back  don't  be  pretending  that 
I  didn't  offer  to  treat  you  well — little 
as  you  deserved  it.  1  asked  you  to 
dinner,  and  would  have  given  vou 
your  skin  full  of  wxiie  afterwards,  but 


you  preferred  your  own  dirty  callings 
and  so  take  the  consequences.' 

"  While  he  was  speaking  a  great 
cheer  was  heard,  and  all  the  country 
people  came  galloping  into  the  yard 
with  their  turf  cars. 

*' '  Be  alive  now,  my  boys,*  cried 
Bob.     '  How  many  cars  have  you  ? ' 

'< '  Seventy,  sir,  here,  but  there  ii 
more  coming.' 

" «  That  'ill  do,'  said  he :  'so  now 
set  to  work  and  carry  away  all  the 
oats,  and  the  wheat,  tne  hay,  barley, 
and  potatoes ;  let  some  of  you  take 
the  calves  and  the  pigs,  and  drive  the 
bullocks  over  the  mountain  to  Mr. 
Bodldn's ;  don't  leave  a  turkey  behind 
you,  boys,  and  make  haste  for  these 
gentlemen  have  so  many  engagements 
I  can  scarcely  prevail  on  them  to  pass 
more  than  a  day  or  two  amongst  us.' 

**  Bob  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the 
four  figures  that  stood  trembling  at 
the  hay-loft  door.  A  loud  cheer,  and 
a  roar  of  laughter  full  as  loud,  an« 
swered  his  speech;  and  at  the  same 
moment  to  it  they  went,  loading  their 
cars  with  the  harvest  or  the  live  stock 
as  fast  as  they  could  ;  to  be  sure,  such 
a  scene  was  never  witnessed — the  cows 
bleating,  pigs  grunting,  fewl  cackling, 
men  and  women  all  running  here  and 
there,  laughing  like  mad,  and  Nick 
Basset  himself  swearing  like  a  trooper 
the  whole  time  that  he'd  have  them  all 
hanged  at  the  next  assizes.  Would 
you  believe,  the  harvest  it  took  nearly 
three  weeks  to  bring  home,  was  car- 
ried away  that  night  and  scattered  all 
over  the  country  at  different  farms 
where  it  never  could  be  traced,  all  the 
cattle  too  were  taken  away,  and  before 
sunrise  there  wasn't  as  much  as  a  sheep 
or  a  lamb  left  to  bleat  on  the  lawn. 

<'  The  next  day  Bob  set  out  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance, 
leaving  directions  with  his  people  to 
liberate  the  gentlemen  in  the  hay-loft 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  The 
story  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coun- 
try, but  before  the  people  were  tired 
lauffhing  at  it  an  action  was  entered 
against  Bob  for  false  imprisonment, 
and  heavy  damages  awarded  against 
him :  so  that  you  may  see  there  was  a 
kind  of  poetic  justice  in  the  manner  of 
his  capture,  for  after  all  it  was  only 
trick  for  trick." 

The  worthy  priest  now  paused  to 
mix  another  tumbler,  which  when  he 
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had  stirred  and  tasted  and  stirred 
again,  he  pushed  gently  before  him 
on  the  table,  and  seemed  lost  in  re- 
verie. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  half  aloud,  "  it  is  a 
droll  country  we  live  in,  and  there's 
not  one  of  us  doesn't  waste  more  in- 
genuity and  display  more  cunning  in 
getting  rid  of  his  fortune^  than  the 


cleverest  fellows  elsewhere  evince  ia 
accumulating  theirs.  But  you  are 
looking  a  little  pale,  I  think :  these 
late  hours  won't  suit  you,  so  FU  just 
send  you  to  bed." 

I  felt  the  whole  force  of  my  kind 
friend's  advice,  and  yielding  obedience 
at  once,  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
wished  him  good  oight 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. — If  URBAN  A  KILTY. 


If  my  kind  reader  is  not  already  tired 
of  the  mountain-road  and  the  wild 
wee^  may  1  ask  him — dare  I  say  her  ? 
—-to  accompany  me  a  little  farther, 
while  I  present  another  picture  of 
its  life. 

You  see  that  bold  mountain,  jagged 
and  rugged  in  outline,  like  the  spine 
of  some  gigantic  beast,  that  runs  far 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  ends  in  a 
bold,  abrupt  headland,  against  which 
the  waves  from  the  very  coast  of  La- 
brador are  beating,  without  one  inter- 
vening rock  to  break  their  force. 
Carry  your  eve  along  its  base,  to  where 
you  can  mark  a  little  clump  of  alder 
and  beechy  with  here  and  there  a  taper 
poplar  interspersed,  and  see  if  you  can- 
not detect  the  gable  of  a  long,  low, 
thatched  house,  that  lies  almost  buried 
in  the  foliage.  Before  the  door  a  lit- 
tle patch  of  green  stretches  down  to 
the  shore,  where  a  sandy  beach  glow- 
ing in  all  the  richness  of  a  morning 
sun,  glitters  with  many  a  shell  and 
brilliant  pebble, — that,  then,  is  Mur- 
ranakilty.  But  approach,  I  beg.  you, 
a  little  nearer ;  let  me  suppose  that 
vou  have  traced  the  winding  of  that 
little  bay,  crossing  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  bright  trout  stream,  as  it 
hastens  on  to  mingle  its  waters  with 
^e  ocean  ;  you  have  climbed  over  the 
rude  stile,  and  stopped  for  an  instant 
to  look  into  the  holy  well,  in  whose 
glassy  sur&ce  the  little  wooden  cru- 
cifix above  is  dimly  shadowed,  and  at 
length,  you  stand  upon  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  cottage.  What  a  glorious 
scene  is  now  oefore  you !  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  the  mountain, 
whose  summit  is  lost  among  the  clouds, 
seems  as  it  were  cleft  by  some  earth- 
quake's force,  and  through  its  narrow 
gorge  you  can  trace  the  blue  water  of 
the  sea  passing  in,  while  each  side  of 
the  vallev  is  clothed  with  wood.  The 
oak  of  a  hundred  years,  here  sheltered 


from  the  rude  wind  of  the  Atlantic* 
spreads  its  luxuriant  arms,  while  the 
frothy  waves  are  breaking  at  its  feet. 
Hfgh,  however,  above  their  tops  yoit 
may  mark  the  irregular  outline  of  a 
large  building,  with  battlements,  and 
towers,  and  massive  walls,  and  one  tall 
and  loop-holed  turret,  that  rises  high 
into  the  air,  and  arotmd  whose  summit 
the  noisy  rooks  are  circling  In  their 
flight.  That  is  Kilmorran  Castle,  the 
residenceof  Sir  Simon^ellew.  There» 
for  centuries  past,  his  ancestors  were 
bom  and  died ;  there,  in  the  midst  of 
that  wild  and  desolate  grandeur,  the 
haughty  descendants  of  an  ancient 
house  lived  on  fW»m  youth  to  age, 
surrounded  by  all  the  observanoea  of 
feudal  state,  and  lording  it  hr  and 
near,  for  many  a  mile,  with  a  sway 
and  power  that  would  seem  to  have 
long  since  passed  away. 

You  carry  your  eye  seaward,  and  f 
perceive  your  attention  u  fixed  upon 
the  small  schooner  that  lies  andiorcd 
in  the  offing;  her  topsail  u  in  the 
clews,  and  flaps  laailv  against  the  mast, 
as  she  rolls  and  pitches  in  the  break- 
ing surge.  The  rake  of  her  low  masts, 
and  the  lont^  boom  that  stretdies  out 
far  beyond  her  taifirail,  have,  yon  deem 
it,  a  somewhat  suspicious  look ;  and 
you  are  right.  She  is  La  Belle  Louise, 
a  smuggling  craft  from  Dieppe,  whoee 
crew,  half  French,  half  Irtsn,  woold 
fi^t  her  to  the  gunwale,  and  sink 
with,  but  never  surrender  her.  Yon 
hear  the  plash  of  oars,  and  there  now 
you  can  mark  the  eight-oared  gig 
springing  to  the  stroke,  as  it  shoots 
from  the  shore,  and  heads  out  to  sea,  . 
Sir  Simon  loves  claret,  and,  like  a  true 
old  Irifh  gentleman,  he  drhiks  it  from 
the  wood ;  there  may,  therefore  ^be 
some  reason  why  those  wild-looking 
red  caps  have  pulled  in  shore.  But 
now  111  ask  you  to  tnm  to  an  humbler 
scene,  and  look  within  that  room  where 
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the  wiDdoWj  opened  to  the  ground,  is 
bordered  by  blossoming  honeysuckle — 
it  is  the  priest's  parlour.  At  a  little 
breakfast-table,  whose  spotless  cloth, 
and  neat  but  simple  equipage  has  a 
look  of  propriety  and  comfort,  is  seated 
one,  whose  gorgeous  dressing-gown 
and  lounging  attitude,  seems  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  humble  objects 
around  him.  He  seems  endeavouring 
to  read  a  newspaper,  which,  ever  and 
anon,  he  lays  down  beside  him,  and 
turns  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
fire.  For,  although  it  is  July,  yet  a 
keen  freshness  of  the  morning  air 
makes  the  blazing  turf  by  no  means 
objectionable.  He  looks  towards  the 
fire,  perhaps,  you  would  say,  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  musings ;  but  no, 
truth  must  out,  and  his  attention  is 
occupied  in  a  very  different  way. 
Kneeling  before  the  fire  is  a  young 
and  lovely  couatry-girl,  engaged  in 
toasting  a  muilin  for  the  priest's  break- 
fast ;  her  features  are  flushed — partly 
with  shame,  partly  with  heat ;  and  as 
now  and  then  she  throws  back  her  long 
hair  from  her  face  with  an  impatient 
toss  of  her  head,  she  steals  a  glance  at 
the  stranger,  from  a  pjur  of  eyes  so 
deeply  blue,  that,  at  first,  you  were  un- 
just enough  to  think  them  black.  Her 
dress  is  a  low  boddice,  and  a  short 
skirt  of  that  brilliant  dye,  the  Irish 
peasant  of  the  west  seems  to  possess 
the  secret  for.  The  jupe  is  short,  I 
say,  and  so  much  the  better  for  vou, 
as  it  displays  a  pair  of  legs  which,  bare 
of  shoe  or  stocking,  are  perfect  in 
their  symmetry — the  rounded  instep 
and  the  swelling  ancle  chiselled  as 
cleanly  as  a  statue  of  Canova. 

And  now,  my  good  reader,  having 
shown  you  all  this,  let  me  proceed  with 
my  narrative. 

**  And  sure  now,  sir,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  for  you,  and  you  sickly,  to 
be  eating  your  breakfast,  and  not  be 
waiting  for  Father  Tom  ; — maybe  he 
wouldn't  come  in  this  hour  yet  ?** 

**  No,  thank  you,  Mary ;  I  had 
rather  wait.  1  hope  you  are  not  so 
tired  of  my  company  that  you  want  an 
excuse  to  get  away  ?" 

"  Ah  be  asy  now,  if  you  plaze,  sir  I 
It's  myself  that's  proud  to  be  talking 
to  you."  And  as  she  spoke  she  turned 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes  upon  me,  with  such 
a  look  that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
if  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  be  exposed 
to  such,  their  blood  is  not  as  hot  as  is 
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reputed.  I  suppose  I  looked  as  much, 
for  she  blushed  deeply,  and,  calling  out, 
"  Here's  Father  Tom  I"  sprang  to  her 
legs,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Where  are  you  scampering  that 
way?"  cried  the  good  priest,  as  he 
passed  her  in  the  hall.  '^  Ah,  captain! 
— captain,  behave  yourself!" 

"  I  protest,  father "  cried  I. 

"  To  be  sure  you  do !  Why  wouldn't 
you  protest!  But  see  now,  it  was 
your  business  brought  me  out  this 
morning.  Hand  me  over  the  eggs ;  I 
am  as  hungry  as  a  hawk.  The  devil  is 
in  that  girl — they  are  as  hard  as  bul- 
lets I  I  see  how  it  was,  plain  enough. 
It's  little  she  was  thinking  of  the  same 
eggs.  Well,  well!  this  is  an  imgrate- 
ful  world ;  and  only  think  of  me,  all  I 
was  doing  for  you." 

*'  My  dear  father,  you  are  quite 
wrong; " 

''  No  matter.  Another  slice  of  bacon. 
And,  after  all,  who  knows  if  I  have 
the  worst  of  it.  Do  you  know,  now, 
that  Miss  Bellew  has  about  the  softest 
cheek " 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?** 
said  I,  reddening. 

**  Why  just  that  I  was  saluting  her, 
h  la  Francaise,  this  morning ;  and  I 
never  saw  her  look  handsomer  in  my 
life.  It  was  scarce  seven  o'clock  when 
I  was  over  at  Kilmorran,  but  early  as 
it  was,  I  caught  her  making  breakfast 
for  me,  and,  father  and  priest  that  I 
am,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  in  love  with 
her.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  just  to 
watch  her  light  step  and  graceiiil  figure 
moving  about  the  parlour ;  now  open- 
ing the  window  to  let  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  morning ;  now  arranging  a  bou- 
quet of  moss-roses ;  now  busying  her- 
self among  the  breakfast  things,  and 
all  the  while  stealing  a  glance  at  Sir 
Simon,  to  see  if  he  were  pleased  with 
what  she  was  doing.  He'll  be  over 
here  by-and-by,  to  call  ou  you ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  an  attention  he  seldom  pays 
any  one,  for  latterly,  poor  fellow,  he  is 
not  over  satisfied  with  the  world ;  and 
if  the  truth  were  told,  he  has  not  had 
too  much  cause  to  be  so." 

'*  You  mentictped  to  him>  then,  that  I 
was  here?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  and  the  domg 
so  cost  me  a  scalded  finger  ,for  Miss 
Louisa,  who  was  pouring  out  my  tea 
at  the  moment,  gave  a  jirk  with  her 
hand,  and  spilt  the  boiling  water  all 
over  me. — Bad  'cess  to  you,  Mary,  but 
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you've  spoiled  the  toast  this  morning  I 
half  of  it  never  saw  the  iire,  and  the 
other  half  is  as  black  as  my  boot — 
But,  as  I  was  saying.  Sir  Siinon  knows 
all  about  you,  and  is  cominff  over  to 
ask  us  to  dine  there ; — though  I  offered 
to  give  the  invitation  myself,  and  ac- 
cept it  first ;  but  he  is  very  punctilious 
about  these  things,  and  wouldn't  hear 
of  any  thing  but  doing  it  in  the  regular 
way. 

''  Did  he  allude  to  Mr.  Ulick  Burke's 
affair?" 

"  Not  a  word.  And  even  when  I 
wished  to  touch  on  it,  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  explanation,  he  adroitly  turned 
the  subject,  and  spoke  of  something 
else.  But  it  is  drawing  late,  and  I 
have  some  people  to  see  this  mornine, 
so  come  along  now  into  my  little  li- 
brary here,  and  I'll  leave  you  for  a 
while  to  amuse  yourself." 

The  priest  led  me,  as  he  spoke,  into 
a  small  room,  whose  walls  were  covered 
with  books  fVom  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing ;  even  the  very  door  by  which  we 
entered  had  its  shelves,  like  tbe  rest, 
80  that  when  once  in,  you  could  see 
no  trace  of  it.  A  single  window 
looked  seaward,  towards  tne  wide  At- 
lantic, and  presented  a  view  of  many 
miles  of  coast,  indented  with  headland 
and  promontory.  Beneath,  upon  the 
placia  sea,  was  a  whole  fleet  of  fishing 
l>oats,  the  crews  of  which  were  busily 
engaged  in  collecting  the  sea-weed  to 
manure  the  land.  The  sight  was  both 
curious  and  picturesque.  The  light 
boats,  tossing  on  the  heavy  swell,  were 
crowded  with  figures  whose  attitudes 
evinced  all  the  eagerness  of  a  chase. 
Sometimes  an  amicable  contest  would 
arise  between  two  parties,  as  their 
boat-hooks  were  fixed  in  the  same  mass 
of  tangled  weed.  Sometimes  two  rival 
crews  would  be  seen  stretching  upon 
their  oars,  ai  they  headed  out  to  sea, 
in  search  of  a  new  prize :  the  merry 
voices,  and  the  loud  laughter,  however, 
that  rose  above  all  other  sounds,  told 
that  good  humour  and  good  will  never 
deserted  them  in  all  the  ardour  of  the 
contest. 

Lov^  aii&r  the  prie^  left  me,  I  con- 
tinued to  watch  them.  At  last  I  set 
myself  to  explore  the  good  father's 
shelves,  which  I  found,  for  the  most 
part,  were  filled  with  portly  tomes  of 
divinity  and  polemics,  huge  folio  oopiei 
of  Si.  Aogostine,  Ortrai,  Easebtus, 
•ad  otbtrs  X  innumerabls  volumes  of 


learned  tractates  on  disputed  points  in 
theology,  none  of  which  possessed  anjf 
interest  for  me.  In  one  corner,  how- 
ever, beside  the  fire,  whose  convenience 
to  the  habitual  seat  of  Father  Tom 
argued  that  they  were  not  least  in  fa- 
vour with  his  reverence,  was  an  admi- 
rable collection  of  the  French  drama* 
iiktB,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  Racine« 
and  several  more :  these  were  a  real 
treat ;  and  seating  myself  beside  tbe 
window,  I  prepared,  for  about  tbe 
twentieth  time  in  my  life,  to  read  **  Lm 
Folle  Journee." 

I  had  scarcely  got  to  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  when  the  door  was  gentl j 
opened,  and  Mary  made  her  appear* 
ance — not  in  the  dishabille  of^  the 
morning,  however,  but  with  a  trim 
cotton  gown,  and  smart  shoes  aod 
stockings ;  her  hair,  too,  was  neatly 
dressed,  in  the  country  fashion;  yet 
still,  I  was  more  than  half  disposed  to 
think  she  looked  even  better  in  bar 
morning  costume. 

The  critical  scrutiny  of  my  glance 
had  evidently  disconcerted  her,  aod 
made  her,  for  the  moment,  forvet  tbe 
object  of  her  coming.  She  looked 
down  and  blushed;  uie  fiddled  with 
the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  at  last 
recollecting  herself,  she  dropped  a 
little  curtsey,  and,  opening  the  door 
wide,  announced  Sir  Simon  Bellew. 

«  Mr.  Hinton,  I  beUeve,"  said  Sir 
Simon,  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he 
bowed  himself  into  the  apartment ; 
*'  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  myself 
_Sir  Simon  Bellew." 

The  baronet  was  a  tall,  thin,  m< 
looking  old  man,  somewhat  st< 
age,  but  preservinff,  both  in  look 
gesture,  not  only  the  remuns  of  good 
looks,  but  the  evident  traces  of  one 
habituated  to  the  world.  His  drees 
was  very  plain,  but  the  scmpulons  ex- 
actitude of  his  powdered  cue^  aod  the 
massive  gold-headed  cane  he  carrie<^ 
showed  he  had  not  abandoned  thoee 
marks  of  his  position,  so  distinctive  of 
rank  in  those  days.  He  wore,  also, 
large  and  handsome  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  but,  in  every  other  particaler« 
his  costume  was  simplicity  itself. 

Conversing  with  an  ease  which 
evinced  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
forms  of  society,  he  touched  shortly 
upon  my  former  acquaintance  with  his 
dan^ter,  and  acknowledged  in  terms 
alight,  but  suitable,  how  she  hadspokeq 
of  me.    Uis  manner  was,  however,  less 
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marked  by  every  thing  I  had  deemed 
to  be  Irish  than  that  of  any  other 
person  I  had  met  with  in  the  country; 
for,  while  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
my  visit  to  the  west,  and  invited  me  to 
pass  some  days  at  his  hoase,  his  man- 
ner of  doing  so  had  nothing  whatever 
of  the  warmth  and  empre$9emerU  I  had 
so  often  seen.  In  fact,  save  a  slight 
difference  in  accent^  it  was  as  English 
as  need  be. 

Whether  I  felt  disappointed  at  this^ 
or  whether  I  had  myself  adopted  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Iand>  I  am 
unable  to  say«  but  certainly  I  felt 
chilled  and  repulsed;  and,  although 
our  interview  scarce  lasted  twenty 
minutes,  was  delighted  when  he  rose  to 

take  his  leave^  and  say,  "  Good  morn- 
•      »» 

**  You  are  good  enough,  then,  to 
promise  youll  dine  with  us  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Hinton.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
I  can  have  no  party  to  meet  you,  for 
this  wild  neighbourhood  has  denied  us 
that ;  but  as  I  am  aware  your  visit  to 


the  west  is  less  for  society  than  scenery, 
perhaps  I  may  assure  you,  you  will  not 
be  disappointed.  So  now,  au  revoir.** . 
Sir  Simon  bowed  deeply  as  he  spoke« 
and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hat  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  he  took  his  leave  and  de- 
parted. 

I  followed  him   with  my  eye,  as' 
mounted  on  his  old  grey  pony,  ne  am-, 
bled  quietly  down  the  Uttle  path  that, 
led  to  the  shore.     Albeit  an  old  many, 
his  seat  was  firm,  and  not  without  a. 
certain  air  of  self-possession  and  ease  ; 
and  as  he  returned  the  salutations  of 
the  passing  country  people,  he  did  so 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  one  who  felt 
he  conveyed  an  honour  even  in  the  re-^ 
cognition.     There  was  something  sin- 
gular in  the  contrast  of  that  venerable 
figure  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scene ;  and  as  I  gazea  after  him,  it  set. 
me  thinking  on  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  life  that  must  have  made  such  as  he 
pass  his  days  in  the  dreary  solitude  of 
these  mountains. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVn.-^SIR  SISION. 


Mt  journey  had  so  far  fatigued  me 
that  I  wasn't  sorry  to  have  a  day  of 
rest ;  and,  as  Father  Tom  spent  the 
greater  part  of  it  from  home,  I  was 
left  to  myself  and  my  own  reflections. 
The  situation  in  which  I  found  myself 
was  singular  enough ;  the  guest  of  a 
man  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
by  chance,  and  who,  knowing  as  little 
of  me  as  I  did  of  him,  yet  showed  by 
many  an  act  of  kindness,  not  less  than 
by  many  a  chance  observation,  a  deep 
interest  in  myself  and  my  fortunes. 
Here,  then,  I  was  ;  far  from  the  sphere 
of  my  duties,  neglecting  the  career  I 
hod  adopted,  and  sufFermg  days,  weeks 
to  pass  over,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  my  soldier's  life.  Follow- 
ing on  this  train  of  thought,  I  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  myself  that 
my  attachment  to  ^Iiss  Bellew  was 
the  cause  of  my  journey,  and  the  real 
reason  of  my  wandering.  However 
sanguine  may  be  the  heart  when 
touched  by  the  first  passion,  the  doubts 
that  will  now  and  then  shoot  across  it 
are  painful  and  poignant ;  and  now,  in 
the  calmness  of  my  judgment,  I  could 
not  but  see  the  innumerable  obstacles 
my  family  would  raise  to  all  my  hopes* 
I  wall  Koew  mj  father's  pradilectioa 


for  a  campaigning  lifci  and  that  oo- 
thing  would  compensate  to  him  for  the 
defeat  of  this  expectation :  I  had  but 
too  many  proofs  of  my  mother^s  aris^ 
tocratlc  prejudices  to  suppose  that  she 
ever  could  acknowledge  as  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law one,  whose  pretensions  to 
rank,  although  higher  than  her  own/ 
were  yet  neither  trumpetted  by  th« 
world  nor  blazoned  by  fashion ;  and 
lastly,  changed  as  I  was  myself  sincQ 
my  arrival  in  Ireland,  there  was  yet 
enough  of  the  Englishman  left  in  mQ 
to  see  how  unsuited  was  Louisa  Bellew, 
in  many  respects,  to  be  launched  forth 
in  the  torrent  of  London  life,  while 
yet  her  experience  of  the  world  was  so 
narrow  and  limited.  Still,  I  loved  her. 
The  very  artless  simplicitv  of  her  man- 
ner, the  untutored  freshness  of  her 
mind  had  taught  me  to  know,  that  evei]i 
great  personal  attractions  may  be  the 
second  excellence  of  a  woman.  And 
besides,  I  was  just  at  that  time  of  life 
when  ambition  is  least  natural.  One 
deems  it  more  heroic  to  renounce  all 
that  is  daring  in  enterprise,  all  that  is 
great  in  promise,  merely  to  be  loved* 
My  mind  was  therefore  made  up.  The 
present  opportunity  was  a  good  an«  to 
see  her  frequently  aad  learn  tboron^hlj 
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to  know  her  tastes  and  her  dispositions. 
Should  I  succeed  in  gaining  her  aifec- 
tionsy  however  opposed  my  family 
might  prove  at  firsts  I  calculated  on 
their  fondness  for  me>  as  an  only  son, 
and  knew  that  in  regard  to  fortune^  I 
should  he  independent  enough  to 
marry  whom  I  pleased. 

In  speculations  such  as  these  the 
time  passed  over ;  and  although  I 
Wiuted  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of 
our  visit  to  Kilmorran  Castle^  still,  as 
the  time  drew  near  many  a  passing 
douht  would  flit  across  me,  how  far  1 
had  mistaken  the  promptings  of  my 
own  affection  for  any  return  of  my 
love.  True  it  was  that  more  than 
once  her  look  and  manner  testified  I 
was  not  indifferent  to  her ;  still,  when 
I  remembered  that  I  had  ever  seen  her 
surrounded  by  persons  she  was  anxious 
to  avoid,  a  suspicion  crossed  me,  that 
perhaps  I  owed  the  little  preference 
she  showed  me,  less  to  any  qualities  I 
possessed  than  to  my  own  unobtrusive- 
ness.  These  were  galling  and  un- 
pleasant reflections ;  and  whither  they 
might  have  led  me  I  know  not,  when 
the  priest  tapped  with  his  knuckles  at 
my  window,  and  called  out — 

**  Captain,  we  shall  be  late  if  vou 
don*t  hurry  a  bit ;  and  I  had  rather 
be  behind  time  with  his  gracious 
xni^esty  himself  than  with  old  Sir 
Simon.'* 

I  opened  the  window  at  once^  and 
jumped  out  into  the  lawn. 

**  My  dear  father,  Tve  been  ready 
this  half  hour,  but  fell  into  a  dreamy 
fit  and  forgot  every  thing.  Are  we  to 
walk  it  ?- 

''No,  no;  the  distance  is  much 
ffreater  than  you  think.  Small  as  the 
Eav  looks,  it  is  a  good  three  miles  from 
this  to  Kilmorran ;  but  here  comes 
j^our  old  friend  the  curriculus.*' 

I  once  more  mounted  to  mv  old 
seat,  and  the  priest  guiding  the  horse 
down  to  the  beach,  selected  the  strand, 
from  which  the  waves  had  just  receded, 
as  the  hardest  road,  and  pressed  on 
at  a  pace  that  showed  his  desire  to  be 
punctual. 

''  Get  along  there  1  Nabocklish  ! 
How  lazy  the  devil  is ; — Auth,  well  be 
late,  do  our  best.  Captab,  darling, 
put  your  watch  back  a  quarter  of  an 
nour,  and  111  stand  to  it,  that  we  are 
both  by  Dublin  time.** 

**  Is  he,  then,  so  very  particular,* 
saidl»  «  as  all  that  comes  to  ?** 


''Particular,  is  it?  Faith  he  is. 
Why,  man,  there  is  as  much  ringing  of 
bells  before  dinner  in  that  house,  as  if 
every  room  in  it  was  crammed  with 
company.  And  the  old  butler  will  be 
there,  all  in  black,  and  his  hair  pow- 
dered, and  beautiful  silk  stockings  oa 
his  legs,  every  day  in  the  week,  al- 
though, maybe,  it  is  a  brace  of  snipe 
will  be  all  that  is  on  the  table.  Take 
the  whip  for  a  while,  and  lay  into  that 
baste, — my  heart  is  broke  flogginig 
him." 

Had  Sir  Simon  only  watched  the 
good  priest's  exertions  for  the  preced- 
mg  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  certain!/ 
would  have  had  a  hard  heart  if  he  had 
criticised  his  punctuality.  Shouting 
one  moment — cursing  the  next;  thraab* 
ing  away  with  his  whip,  and  betiiiiea 
striding  over  the  splash-board  to  give  a 
kick  with  his  foot,  he  undoubtedly 
spared  nothing  in  either  voice  or  gea- 
ture. 

"  There— dory  be  to  God !"  cried 
he  at  last,  as  he  turned  sharp  from  tbe 
shady  road  into'  a  narrow  avenue  oi 
tall  lime-trees ;  take  the  reins,  captain, 
till  I  wipe  my  face.  Blessed  bottr, 
look  at  the  state  I  am  in  I  Lift  him 
to  it,  and  don't  spare  him.  Mav  I 
never, — if  that  isn't  the  last  bell,  and  be 
onlv  gives  five  minutes  after  that.** 

Although  I  certainly  should  have 
preferred  that  Father  Tom  had  con- 
tinued his  functions  as  charioteer,  now 
that  we  were  approaching  the  boose, 
common  humanity,  however,  compelled 
me  to  spare  him,  and  I  flogged  and 
chucked  the  old  beast  with  all  my 
might  up  the  rising  ground  towards  tbe 
house. 

I  had  but  just  time  to  see  that  tbe 
building  before  us  was  a  large  em- 
battled structure,  which,  although  ir- 
regular, and  occasionally  incongrwHs 
in  detail,  was  yet  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  castellatea  Gothic  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Massive  square  towers 
flanked  the  angles,  themselves  sur- 
mounted by  smaller  turrets,  that  dwt 
up  into  the  air,  high  above  the  dark 
woods  around  them.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  fosse,  now  dry  and 
overgrown  with  weeds ;  but  the  terace 
whidi  lay  between  this  and  the  castle 
was  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden  wttb  a 
degree  of  taste  and  beauty  that,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  bespoke  the  fosterioff 
band  of  Louisa  Bellew.  Upon  this 
tbe  windows  of  a  large  drawii^-room 
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opened,  at  one  of  which  I  could  mark 
the  tall  and  stately  figure  of  Sir 
Simon,  as,  he  stood,  watch  in  hand, 
awaiting  our  arrival.  I  confess,  it  was 
not  without  a  sense  of  shame  that  I 
continued  my  flagellations  at  the  mo- 
ment. Under  any  circumstances,  our 
turn-out  was  not  quite  unexceptionable ; 
but,  when  I  thought  of  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  good  priest  who  sat 
beside  me,  mopping  his  head  and  face 
with  a  huge  red  cotton  handkerchief, 
I  cursed  my  stars  for  the  absurd  ex- 
posure. Just  at  this  instant  the  skirt 
of  a  white  robe  passed  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  I  thought — I  hope  it  was 
but  a  thought— I  heard  a  sound  of 
laughter. 

"There— that  will  do.  Phoebus 
himself  couldn't  do  it  better.  I 
wouldn't  wish  my  worst  enemy  to  be 
in  a  pair  of  shafts  before  you." 

Muttering  a  curse  on  the  confound- 
ed beast,  1  pulled  short  up  and  sprung 
out. 

*'  Not  late,  Nicholas,  I  hope?"  said 
the  priest  to  a  tall,  thin,  old  butler, 
who  bore  a  most  absurd  resemblance 
to  his  master. 

"  Your  reverence  has  a  minute  and 
a-half  yet ;  but  the  soup's  on  the  ta- 
ble." As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  bit  of  looking-glas."*,  in 
a  wooden  frame,  and  with  a  pocket- 
comb  arranged  bis  hair  in  the  most 
orderly  and  decorous  manner  ;  which 
being  done,  he  turned  gravely  round 
and  said—''  Are  ye  ready  now,  gentle- 
men?" 

The  priest  nodded,  and  forward  we 
went.  Passing  through  a  suite  of 
rooms  whose  furniture,  however  hand- 
some once,  was  now  worm-eaten  and 
injured  by  time,  we  at  length  reached 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
the  butler,  after  throwing  one  more 
glance  at  us,  to  assure  himself  that  we 
were  in  presentable  array,  flung  the 
door  wide  open,  and  announced,  with 
the  voice  of  a  king-at-arms — 

"  The  Reverend  Father  Loftus  and 
Mr.  Hinton." 

"  Serve  1"  said  Sir  Simon  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand;  while,  advancing 
towards  us,  he  received  us  with  most 
polbhed  courtesy. 

"  You  are  most  welcome  to  Kil- 
morran,  Mr.  Hinton,  I  need  not  pre- 
sent my  daughter." 

'He  turned  towards  the  priest,  and 
the  same  moment  I  held  Miss  Bellew*s 


hand  in  mine.  Dressed  in  white,  and 
with  her  hair  plainlv  braided  on  her 
cheek,  I  thought  she  looked  handsomer 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  There  was 
an  air  of  assured  calmness  in  hec 
manner  that  sat  well  upon  her  lovely 
features,  as,  with  a  tone  of  winning 
sweetness,  she  seconded  the  words  of 
her  father,  and  welcomed  me  to  Kil- 
morran. 

The  first  step  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  female  heart  is,  to  know  how  to 
interpret  any  constraint  or  reserve  of 
manner  on  the  part  of  the  woman  you 
are  in  love  with.  Your  mere  novice 
is  never  more  tempted  to  despair  than 
at  the  precise  moment  his  hopes  should 
grow  stronger ;  nor  is  he  ever  so  san- 
guine as  when  the  prospect  is  gloomy 
before  him.  The  quick  perceptions 
of  even  a  very  young  girl  enable  her 
to  perceive  when  she  is  loved;  and 
however  disposed  she  may  feel  towards 
the  individual,  a  certain  mixture  of 
womanly  pride  and  coquetry  will  teach 
her  a  kind  of  reserve  towards  him. 

Now,  there  was  a  slight  dash  of  this 
constrained  tone  through  Miss  Bel- 
lew's  manner  to  me ;  and,  little  expe- 
rience as  I  had  had  in  such  matters,  I 
knew  enough  to  aug^r  favourably  of 
it.  While  doing  the  honours  of  her 
house,  a  passing  timidity  would  seem, 
every  now  and  then,  to  check  her  ad- 
vances, and  I  could  remark  how  care- 
fully she  avoided  any  allusion,  how- 
ever slight,  to  our  past  acquaintance.  . 

The  austerity  of  Sir  Simon's  man- 
ner at  his  first  visit,  as  well  as  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  the  priest,  had  led 
me  to  suspect  that  our  dinner-party 
would  prove  cold,  formal,  and  uncom- 
fortable. Indeed,  the  baronet's  con- 
strained and  measured  courtesy  in  the 
drawing-room  gave  me  but  little  en- 
couragement to  expect  any  thing  bet- 
ter. Most  agreeable,  therefore,  was 
my  disappointment  to  find,  that  before 
the  soup  was  removed  he  had  thawed 
considerably.  The  stern  wrinkles  of 
his  haughty  face  relaxed,  and  a  bland 
and  good-humoured  smile  had  usurped 
the  place  of  his  former  fixed  and  de? 
termined  look.  Doing  the  honours  of 
his  table  with  the  most  perfect  tact> 
he  contrived,  while  almost  monopo- 
lizing the  conversation,  to  appear  the 
least  obtrusive  amongst  us;  his  re- 
marks being  ever  accompanied  by  some 
appeal  to  bis  daughter,  the  priest,  or 
myself,  seemed  to  link  us  in  the  int^ 
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rest  of  all  he  said,  and  make  his  very 
listeners  deem  themselves  entertaining 
imd  agreeable. 

Unfortunately,  I  can  present  but  a 
Very  meagre  picture  of  this  happy 
gift;  but  I  remember  well  how  in- 
sensibly my  prejudices  gave  way,  one 
by  one,  as  I  listened  to  nis  anecdotes, 
imd  heard  him  recount,  with  admirable 
Rumour,  many  a  story  of  his  early  ca- 
reer. To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said 
that  my  criticism  was  not  likely  to  be 
severe  while  seated  beside  his  beautiful 
daughter,  whose  cheek  glowed  with 
pleasure,  and  whose  bright  eye  glis- 
tened with  added  lustre,  as  she  re- 
marked the'  impression  her  father's 
ligreeability  was  making  on  his  guests. 
Such  may,  I  doubt  not,  have  increased 
the  delight  I  felt;  but  Sir  Simon's 
own  claims  were  still  indisputable. 

I  know  not  how  far  I  shall  meet  my 
reader's  concurrence  in  the  remark, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  conversa- 
tional talent,  like  wine,  requires  age 
to  make  it  mellow.  The  racy  flavour 
that  smacks  of  long  knowledge  of  life — 
the  reflective  tone  that  deepens  with- 
out darkening  the  picture — the  free- 
dom from  exaggeration,  either  in 
praise  or  censure,  are  not  the  gifts  of 
young  men  usually ;  and  certainly  they 
do  season  the  intercourse  of  older  ones, 
greatly  to  its  advantage.  There  is, 
inoreover,  a  pleasant  flattery  in  listen- 
ing to  the  narratives  of  those  who  were 
mfxing  with  the  busy  world — its  in- 
trigues, its  battles,  and  its  by-play, 
while  we  were  but  boys.  How  we  like 
to  hear  of  the  social  everyday  life  of 
those  great  men  of  a  by-gone  day, 
whose  names  have  become  already  his- 
torical— what  a  charm  does  it  lend  to 
reminiscence,  when  the  names  of 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  and  Cur- 
ran,  start  up  amid  memories  of  youth- 
fbl  pleasure — and  how  we  treasure 
every  passing  word  that  is  transmitted 
to  us,  and  how  much,  in  spite  of  all 
the  glorious  successes  of  their  after 
days,  do  we  picture  them  to  ourselves, 
from  some  slight  or  shadowy  trait  of 
their  school  or  college  life. 

Sir  Simon  Bcllew's  conversation 
tibounded  in  features  of  this  kind.  His 
career  had  begun  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  the  brightest  period  of 
Ireland's  history ;  when  wealth  and 
genius  were  rife  in  the  land — and  when 
the  joyous  traits  of  Irish  character 
Vere  elicitedi  in  all  their  force,  by 


prosperity  and  happiness.  It  was  then 
shone  forth  in  all  their  brilliancv,  the 
great  spirits,  whose  flashing  wit,  and 
glittering  fancv  have  cast  a  stmligbt 
over  their  native  country  that  even 
now,  in  the  twilight  of  the  past,  conti- 
nues to  illumine  it  Alas  I  they  have 
had  no  heritors  to  their  fame — they 
have  left  no  successors  behind  them. 
I  have  said  that  Miss  Bellew  listened 
with  delight  to  all  her  father's  stores 
of  amusement — happy  to  see  him  once 
more  aroused  to  the  exertion  of  his 
abilities,  and  pleased  to  watch  how 
successfully  his  manner  had  won  over 
us.  With  what  added  loveliness  she 
looked  up  to  him,  as  he  narrated  some 
circumstances  of  hb  politicid  career* 
where  his  importance  with  his  partj 
was  briefly  alluded  to ;  and  bow 
proudly  her  features  glowed  as  some 
passing  sentiment  of  hieh  and  Mmple 
patriotism  would  burst  from  him.  At 
such  moments,  the  resemblance  be* 
tween  them  both  became  remarkably 
striking,  and  I  deemed  her  even  more 
beautiful  than  when  her  face  wore  its 
habitual  calm  and  peaceful  expression. 

Father  Loftus  himself  seemed  also 
to  have  undergone  a  change ;  no  longer 
indulging  in  his  accustomed  fnt  and 
easy  manner,  seasoning  his  converse* 
tion  with  droll  allusions  and  ily  jolte«« 
He  now  appeared  a  shrewd,  intdligent 
reasoner — a  well-informed  man  of  the 
world ;  and  at  times  evidenced  traita 
of  reading  and  scholarship  I  was  no- 
wise prepared  for.  But  how  vain  \m 
it  for  one  of  any  other  country  to  f»> 
thom  one-half  of  the  depth  of  Irtsh 
character,  or  say  what  part  is  inappli- 
cable to  an  Irishman  ?  My  own  eoo* 
viction  is,  that  we  are  all  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  them — that  the  gay  and 
reckless  spirit,  the  wild  fun,  ami  fran- 
tic, impetuous  devilment,  are  their  leaat 
remarkable  features,  and,  in  fact,  only 
the  outside  emblem  of  the  stlrrii^  nm- 
ture  within.  Like  the  ligfatninir,  that 
flashes  over  the  thnnder-clond,  but 
neither  influences  the  breaking  of  the 
storm,  nor  points  to  its  course,  so  have 
I  seen  the  jest  break  from  lips  pale 
with  hunger,  and  heard  the  laugh 
come  fVee  and  mellow  when  the  heart 
was  breaking  in  misery — but  what  a 
mockery  of  mirth  1 

When  we  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Sir  Simon,  who  had  somethim^ 
to  communicate  to  Father  Tom,  took 
him  apart  into  one  of  the  de^  window 
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recessesi  and  I  was  left  alone  for  the 
first  time  beside  Miss  Bellew.  There 
nas  something  of  awkwardness  in  the 
situation  ;  for^  as  neither  of  ns  could 
allude  to  the  past  without  evoking  re- 
collections we  both  shunned  to  touch 
on,  we  knew  not  well  of  what  to  speak. 
The  window  lay  open  to  the  ground, 
displaying  before  us  a  garden  in  all 
the  richness  of  fruit  and  blossom.  The 
clustering  honeysuckle  and  the  dog- 
rose  hung  in  masses  of  flower  across 
the  casement,  and  the  graceful  hya- 
cinth and  the  deep  carnation  were 
bending  to  the  night  air,  scented  with 
the  odour  of  numy  a  flower.  I  looked 
wistfully  without,  she  caught  my  glance, 
a  slight  hesitation  followed,  and  then, 
as  if  assuming  more  courage,  she 
said — 

"  Are  you  fond  of  a  garden  ?  would 
you  like  to  walk  ?" 

The  haste  with  which  I  caught  at 
the  proposal  half  disconcerted  her; 
but,  with  a  slight  smile,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  waJk. 

How  I  do  like  a  large,  old-fashioned 
garden,  with  its  venerable  fruit  trees — 
its  shady  alleys — its  overgrown  and 
tangled  beds,  m  which  the  very  luxu- 
riance sets  all  effort  of  art  at  defiance, 
and  where  rank  growth  speaks  of  wild- 
ness  rather  than  culture.  I  like  those 
grassy  walks,  where  the  footsteps  fall 
unheard — those  shady  thickets  of  nut 
trees,  which  the  blackbird  haunts  in 
security,  and  where  the  thrush  sings 
undisturbed — what  a  sense  of  quiet 
home-happiness  there  breathes  in  the 
leafy  darlaiess  of  the  spot,  and  how 
meet  for  reverie  and  reflection  does  it 
seem! 

As  I  sauntered  along  beside  my 
companion,  these  thoughts  crowded 
on  me.  Neither  spoke — but  her  arm 
was  in  mine — our  footsteps  moved  in 
unison — our  eyes  followed  the  same 
objects,  and  I  felt  as  though  our  hearts 
beat  responsively.  On  turning  from 
one  of  the  darker  walks,  we  suddenly 
came  upon  an  elevated  spot,  from 
which,  through  an  opening  in  the 
wood,  the  coiist  came  into  view,  broken 
into  many  a  rocky  promontory,  and 
dotted  with  small  islands.  The  sea 
was  calm  and  waveless,  and  stretched 
Away  towards  the  horizon  in  one  mass 
of  unbroken  blue,  where  it  blended 
^ith  the  sky.  An  exclamation  of 
"  How  beautiful  1"  broke  from  me  at 
once;  and,  as  I  turned  towards  Louisa^ 


I  perceived  that  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  and  a  half  blush  was  mant- 
ling her  cheeks. 

'^  You  are  not,  then,  disappointed 
with  the  west  ?"  said  she  witn  finima* 
tion. 

"  No,  no.  I  did  not  look  for  any 
thing  like  this;  nor,"  added  I,  in  a 
lower  tone,  while  the  words  trembled 
on  my  lips,  "  did  I  hope  to  enjoy  it 
thus." 

She  seemed  slightly  confused  ;  but, 
with  woman's  readiness  to  turn  the 
meaning  of  my  speech,  added — 

"  Your  recovery  from  illness  doubt- 
less gives  a  heightened  pleasure  to 
every  thing  like  this.  The  dark  hour 
of  sickness  is  often  needed  to  teach  us 
to  feel  strongly,  as  we  ought,  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  world  we  live  in." 

**  It  may  be  so — but  still  I  find  that 
every  sorrow  leaves  a  scar  upon  the 
heart,  and  he  who  has  mourned  much 
loses  the  zest  for  happiness." 

'*  Or  rather,  his  views  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent— I  speak,  happily  for  me,  in 
ignorance;  yet  it  seems  as  though 
every  trial  in  life  was  a  preparation  tor 
some  higher  scale  of  blissful  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  that  as  our  understandings 
mature  in  power,  so  do  our  hearts  m 
goodness — chastening  at  each  ordeal  of 
life,  till,  at  the  last,  the  final  sorrow, 
death,  bids  us  prepare  for  the  eter- 
nity where  there  is  no' longer  grie^ 
and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  Is  not  your  view  of  life  rather 
derived  from  the  happy  experience  of 
this  quiet  spot  than  suited  for  the  col- 
lisions of  the  world ;  where,  as  men 
grow  older,  their  consciences  grow 
more  seared — their  hearts  less  open." 

*'  Perhaps — ^but  is  not  my  philoso- 
phy a  good  one  that  fits  me  for  my 
station  ?  my  life  has  been  cast  here ; 
I  have  no  wish  to  leave  it — I  hope  I 
never  shall." 

"  Never  1  Surely  you  would  like  to 
see  other  countries — to  travel  ?" 

"  No,  no.  All  the  brilliant  plea- 
sures you  can  picture  for  me  would 
never  requite  the  fears  I  must  suffer, 
lest  these  objects  should  grow  less  dear 
to  me  when  I  came  back  to  them. 
The  Tyrol  is  doubtless  grander  in  its 
wild  magnificence;  but  can  it  ever 
come  home  to  my  heart  with  so  many 
affections  and  memories  as  these  bold 
cliffs  I  have  gazed  on  in  my  infancy ; 
or  should  I  benefit  in  happiness  if  it 
were  ?    Can  your  Swiss  peasant,  be  hia 
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costume  ever  so  picturesque,  interest 
me  one  half  so  much  as  yonder  poor 
fisherman,  who  is  carrying  up  his  lit- 
tle child  in  his  arms  from  the  beach  ? 
I  know  him — ^his  home-^his  hearth ; 
I  have  seen  his  grateful  smile  for 
small  benefits  and  heard  his  words  of 
thankfulness ;  and  think  ^u  not  that 
such  recollections  as  these  are  all  min- 
gled in  every  glance  I  throw  around 
roe,  and  that  every  sun-lit  spot  of 
landscape  shines  not  more  brightly  in 
my  heart  for  its  human  associations  ? . 

These  may  be  narrow  prejudices 

I  see  you  smile  at  me." 

**  ^fo,  no.  Trust  me,  I  do  not  un- 
dervalue your  reasons." 

"  Well,  here  comes  Father  Loftus, 
and  he  shall  jud^e  between  us.  We 
were  discussing  the  advantages  of  con- 
trasting our  home  with  other  coun- 
tries  

"  Ahem  I  A  very  di£Scult  point,** 
said  the  priest,  interrupting  her,  and 
drawing  nimself  up  with  a  great  air  of 
judicial  importance.  Ubi  bene,  ibi  pa- 
tria :  whicn  may  be  rendered,  *  there's 
potatoes  every  where.*  Not  that  I  in- 
cline to  the  doctrine  myself:  Ireland 
is  the  only  enjoyable  country  I  know 
of.  Utamur  creatura  dum  possumus : 
that  means  '  a  moderate  use  of  crea- 
ture comforts,'  Miss  Louisa.  But, 
troth,  I'm  so  heated  with  an  argument 
I  had  with  Sir  Simon>  that  I'm  no 


wavs  competent — did  I  teU  you  be  was 
waiting  for  his  tea?" 

*'  No,  indeed  you  did  not,"  said 
Miss  Bellew,  giving  vent  to  a  laoffh 
she  had  been  struggling  against  for  the 
last  few  minutes ;  and  which  I  did  not 
at  the  moment  know  was  caused  .by 
her  perceiving  the  priest's  air  of  cha- 
grin and  discontent,  the  evident  proofs 
of  his  being  worsted  by  the  old  ba- 
ronet, whose  chief  pleasure  in  life  was 
to  worry  the  father  into  a  discusaon, 
and  either  confuse  or  confute  him. 
**  My  father  seems  in  such  good  spi- 
rits to-night.  Don't  you  think  so?" 
said  she  roguishly,  looking  over  at  the 
priest. 

**  Never  saw  him  better ;  quite  live- 
ly and  animated,  and" — dropping  bis 
voice  to  a  whisper — *'  as  obstinate  as 
ever." 

As  wo  entered  the  house,  we  found 
Sir  Simon  walking  leisurely  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  his  face  ra- 
diant with  smiles,  and  his  eye  gleam- 
ing with  conscious  triumph  towards 
the  corner  where  the  priest  stood 
tumbling  over  some  books  to  conceal 
his  sense  of  defeat.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  we  were  seated  round  the  tea- 
table,  the  little  cloud  was  dispelled,  and 
a  happier  party  it  were  difficult  to 
imagine. 
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EDUARD     MORIKE. 

River  !  my  River  in  the  young  sun- shine  I 

Of  clasp  afresh  in  thine  embrace 
This  longing,  burning,  frame  of  mine. 

And  kiss  my  breast,  and  kiss  my  face ! 
So, — there ! — Ha,  ha! — already  in  thine  arms  ! 

I  feel  thy  love  ;  I  shout ;   1  shiver ; 

But  thou  out-Iaughest  loud  a  flouting  song,  proud  River j 
And  now  again  my  bosom  warms  1 

The  droplets  of  the  golden  sunlight  glide 

Over  and  off  me,  sparkling,  as  1  swim 
Hither  and  thither  down  thy  mellow  tide. 

Or  loll  amid  its  crypts  with  outstretcht  limb : 
I  fling  abroad  mine  arms,  and  lo ! 

Thy  wanton  waves  curl  slily  round  me ; 

But  ere  their  loose  chains  have  well  bound  me. 
Again  they  burst  away  and  let  me  go ! 

O,  sun-loved  River !  wherefore  dost  thou  hum. 
Hum,  hum  alway  thy  strange,  deep,  mystic  song 

Unto  the  rocks  and  strands  ?  for  they  are  dumb. 
And  answer  nothing  as  thou  flowest  along. 

Why  sineest  so  all  hours  of  night  and  day  ? 
Ah,  River !  my  best  River  I  thou,  I  guess,  art  seeking 
Some  land  where  souls  have  still  the  gift  of  speaking 

With  Nature  in  her  own  old  wondrous  way ! 

Lo  I  highest  Heaven  looms  far  below  me  here ; 

I  see  it  in  thy  waters,  as  they  roll, 
So  beautifnl,  so  blue,  so  clear, 

'Twould  seem,  O,  River  mine,  to  be  thy  very  soul  I 
Oh,  could  I  hence  dive  down  to  such  a  sky. 

Might  I  but  bathe  my  spirit  in  that  glory. 

So  far  outshining  all  in  ancient  fairy-story, 
I  would  indeed  have  joy  to  die  I 

What  on  cold  Earth  is  deep  as  thou  ?     Is  aught  ? 

Love  is  as  deep.  Love  only  is  as  deep : 
Love  lavisheth  All,  yet  loseth,  lacketh  Nought ; 

Like  thee,  too.  Love  neither  can  pause  nor  sleep. 
Roll  on,  thou  loving  River,  thou  1     Lift  up 

Thy  waves,  those  eyes  bright  with  a  riotous  laughing  I 

Thou  makest  me  immortal !     I  am  quaffing 
The  wine  of  rapture  from  no  earthly  cup  I 

At  last  thou  bearest  me,  with  soothing  tone. 

Back  to  thy  bank  of  rosy  flowers : 
Thanks,  then,  and  fare  thee  well  1 — Enjoy  thy  bliss  alone  I 

And  through  the  year's  melodious  hours 
Echo  for  ever  from  thy  bosom  broad 

All  glorious  tales  that  sun  and  moon  be  telling ; 

And  woo  down  to  their  soundless  fountain-dwellinj 
The  holy  stars  of  God  \ 
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II. 

FRIEDBICR     SCHILLER. 

She  could  not  whbper  one  least  word  ; 

Too  many  listeners  hovered  nigh  ; 
But,  though  her  dear  lips  never  stirred, 

1  well  could  read  her  speechful  eye : 
And  now  with  stealthy  step  I  come 

And  seek  thy  shades^  thou  darkling  grove  1 
Here  will  I  huild  my  hermit-home* 

Here  veil  from  prying  eyes  my  love. 

The  city's  voice  of  many  tones 

Resoundeth  in  the  sweltering  Day  ; 
Wheels  roll*  as  'twere,  o*er  mi^ed  stones. 

And  far-off  hammers  faintly  hray : 
So  wring  the*  o'er-anxious  Crowd  with  toil 

From  Earth's  hard  breast  their  bitter  bread. 
While  blessings  flow  from  Heaven  like  oil 

On  each  serene  Believer's  head  I 

Yet,  breathe  it  not,  what  holy  ioy. 

What  bliss  in  Love  and  Faith  may  be ; 
The  world  will  mock  thee,  and  destroy 

The  inmost  Life  of  Heaven  in  thee  ! 
Not  in  thy  words,  not  on  thy  brow. 

Should  glow  the  soul  of  thy  desire ; 
Deep  in  thy  heart's  recesses  thou 

Must  feed,  unseen,  the  Sacred  Fire  I 

Flee  where  nor  Lk^ht  nor  Man  Intrudes  t 

Love  lives  for  Night  and  Silentness ; 
Love's  dearest  haunts  are  Solitudea 

Where  sandalled  feet  fall  echolets. 
Love's  home  is  in  the  Land  of  Dream, 

For  there,  through  Truth's  eternal  power. 
Its  life  is  glassed  in  every  stream. 

And  symbolized  by  every  flower  I 


in. 

,    tfiatletnxsne  xnti  ibt  SrOrfe  of  itloonltxm^ 

EMAKtJIL     OIlBLEt. 

'*  Many  traditions  are  extant  of  the  fondness  of  Charlemagne  for  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  LangewifikeK  Nay,  it  is  flrmly  believed  that  his  aifection  survived  his 
death  ;  and  that  even  now,  at  certain  Reasons  of  the  year,  hb  spirit  lores  to  wnkt 
from  iti  slumber  of  aires,  and  revisit  it  stilL" — Snowis  Legend*  of  tk€  Rkime^ 
vol.  ii. 

Beauteous  is  it  in  the  Summer-night,  and  calm  along  the  Rhine, 
And  like  molten  silver  shines  the  light  that  sleeps  on  wave  and  vine. 
But  a  stately  Figure  standeth  on  the  Silent  Hill  alone. 
Like  the  phantom  of  a  Monarch  looking  vainly  for  hit  throne ! 
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Yes ! — *tis  he — the  unforgotten  Lord  of  this  beloved  land ! 
*Ti8  the  glorious  Car'Ias  Magnus^  with  his  gleamy  sword  in  hand. 
And  his  crown  enwreathed  with  myrtle,  and  his  golden  sceptre  bright. 
And  his  rich  imperial  purple  vesture  floating  on  the  night ! 

Since  he  dwelled  among  his  people  stormy  centuries  have  rolled. 
Thrones  and  kingdoms  have  departed,  and  the  world  is  waxing  old : 
Why  leareth  he  his  house  of  rest  ?     Why  cometh  he  once  more 
From  his  marble  tomb  to  wander  here  by  Langawinkel's  shore  ? 

O,  fear  ye  not  the  Emperor  I — ^he  doth  not  leave  his  tomb 
As  the  herald  of  disaster  to  our  land  of  light  and  bloom  \ 
He  cometh  not  with  blight  or  ban  on  castle,  fleld,  or  shrine. 
But  with  overflowing  blessings  for  the  Vineyards  of  the  Rhine ! 

As  a  bridge  across  the  river  lie  the  moonbeams  all  the  time. 
They  shine  from  Langawinkel  unto  ancient  Ingelheim ; 
And  along  this  Bridge  of  Moonbeams  is  the  Monarch  seen  to  go. 
And  from  thence  he  pours  his  blessing  on  the  royal  flood  below. 

He  blesses  all  the  vineyards,  he  blesses  vale  and  plain, 
The  lakes  and  glades  and  orchards,  and  fields  of  golden  grain» 
The  lofty  castle-turrets  and  the  lowly  cottage-hearth  ; 
He  blesses  all,  for  over  all  he  reigned  of  yore  on  earth. 

Then  to  each  and  all  so  lovingly  he  waves  a  mute  Farewell, 
And  returns  to  slumber  softly  m  his  tomb  at  La  Chapelle, 
Till  the  Summertime  agun  be  come,  with  sun,  and  rain,  and  dew. 
And  the  vineyards  and  the  gardens  woo  him  back  to  them  anew. 


IV. 

Cjbe  Efoti's^  Xltlre. 

rCADINAKS     VKEIIIORATH. 

What  I—wilt  thou  bind  him  fast  with  a  chain  ? 

Wilt  bind  the  King  of  the  Cloudy  Sands  ? 

Idiot  fool ! — he  has  burst  from  thy  hands  and  bands. 

And  speeds  like  Storm  through  his  far  domain ! 

See  I — 'be  crouches  down  in  the  sedge 

By  the  water's  edge. 

Making  the  startled  sycamore-bouffhs  to  quiver. 

Oaselle  and  Giraffe,  I  think,  will  snun  that  river  1 

Not  so ! — The  curtidn  of  Evening  falls. 

And  the  Calfer,  mooring  his  light  canoo 

To  the  shore,  glides  down  through  the  hushed  Karroo^ 

And  the  watchfires  burn  in  the  Hottentot-kraals, 

And  the  Antelope  fteeks  a  bed  in  the  bush 

Till  the  Dawn  shall  blush. 

And  the  Zebra  stretches  his  limbs  by  the  tinkling  fountain. 

And  the  changeful  signals  fade  from  the  Table- Mountain : 

Now  look  through  the  dusk  1 — what  seest  thou  now? 

Seest  such  a  tall  Giraffe  I     She  stalks 

All  majesty  through  the  Desert's  walks— 

In  search  of  water  to  cool  her  tongue  and  brow. 

From  tract  to  tract  of  the  limitless  waste 

Behold  her  haste ! 

Till,  bowing  her  long  neck  down,  she  buries  her  face  in 

The  reeds,  and,  kneeling,  drinks  from  the  river's  basin. 
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But,  look  again  I — look ! — see  once  more 

Those  globe-eves  glare  I     The  gigantic  reeds 

Lie  cloven  and  trampled  like  pmiiest  weeds^. 

The  Lion  leaps  on  the  Drinker's  neck  with  a  roar  1 

O,  what  a  Racer  I     Can  any  behold 

'Mid  the  housings  of  gold 

In  the  stables  of  kings  dyes  half  so  splendid 

As  those  on  the  brindled  hide  of  yon  wild  animal  blended  ? 

Greedily  fleshes  the  Lion  his  teeth 

In  the  breast  of  his  writhing  prey : — around 

Her  neck  his  loose  brown  mane  is  wound— 

Harky  that  hollow  cry !     She  springs  up  from  beneath— ^ 

And  in  agony  flies  over  plains  and  heights. 

See  how  she  unites^ 

Even  under  such  monstrous  and  torturing  trammel. 

With  the  grace  of  the  Leopard  the  speed  of  the  Camel  1 

She  reaches  the  central  moonlighted  plain, 

That  spreadeth  around  all  bare  and  wide ; 

Meanwhile,  adown  her  spotted  side 

The  dusky  blood-gouts  gush  like  rain— 

And  her  woeful  eyeballs,  how  they  stare 

On  the  void  of  Air ! 

Yet  on  she  flies — on — on ; — for  her  there  is  no  retreating  ; 

And  the  Desert  can  hear  the  heart  of  the  Doomed  One  beating ! 

And  lo  I  a  stupendous  column  of  sand, 

A  sand-spout  out  of  that  Sandy  Ocean,  upcurls 

Behind  the  pair  in  eddies  and  whirls  ; 

Most  like  some  flaming  colossal  brand. 

Or  wandering  spirit  of  wrath 

On  his  blasted  path, 

Or  the  dreadful  Pillar  that  lighted  the  warriors  and  womeo 

Of  Israel's  land  through  the  wildernesses  of  Yemen. 

And  the  Vulture,  scenting  a  coming  carouse. 

Sails,  hoarsely  screaming,  down  the  sky ; 

The  bloody  Hysena,  be  sure,  is  nigh. 

Fierce  pillager,  he,  of  the  charnel-house ! 

The  Panther,  too,  who  strangles  the  Cape-town  sheep 

As  they  lie  asleep, 

Athirst  for  his  share  in  the  slaughter,  follows. 

While  the  gore  of  their  victim  spreads  like  a  pool  in  the  sandy  hollows  1 

She  reels,— but  the  King  of  the  Brutes  bestrides 

His  totterine  throne  to  the  last: — ^with  might 

He  pbinges  his  terrible  claws  in  the  bright 

And  oelicate  cushions  of  her  sidek 

Yet  hold  I — fiur  play  I — she  rallies  again  I 

In  vain, — in  vain ! 

Her  struggles  but  help  to  drain  her  life-blood  faster^* 

She  staggers— gaspt— and  sinks  at  the  feet  of  her  Slayer  and  Mast«r  I 

She  stagsm — she  falls — she  shall  struggle  no  more  I 

The  death-rattle  slightly  convulses  her  thri 

Mayest  look  thy  last  on  that  mangled  coat. 

Besprent  with  sand,  and  foam,  and  gore  1 

Adieu  1    The  Orient  glimmers  afar. 

And  the  morning-star 

Anon  will  rise  over  Madagaaear  brightly.— 

So  ridet  the  Lion  in  Afrio^  deserts  nigfatly  t 
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V. 

JOHANN     GOTTFRIED     VON     HEEDER. 

**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for,  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God.*' — Mark  x.  14. 

In  a  winding  dell,  thick-sown  with  flowers^ 
Often  played  together  through  the  hours 
Of  the  live-long  sunny  Summer's  day» 
Two  most  lovely  children^  one  a  boy* 
One  a  girU  a  sister  and  a  brother ; 
And  along  with  them  did  ever  play 
Innocence^  and  Gracefulness,  and  Joy. 

Here  there  stood  an  image  of  the  Mother 
Of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  with  her  child 
In  her  anns,  who  always  looked  and  smiled 

On  the  playmates :  And  their  own  dear  mothei 
One  day  told  them,  after  they  had  played. 

Who  the  smiling  little  Infant  was  ; 
How  He  was  the  mighty  God,  who  made 

Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Earth,  and  the  green  grass. 
And  themselves ;  and,  when  she  saw  them  moved 

With  deep  reverence,  and  their  childish  mirth 
Hushed,  she  told  them  how  this  God  had  loved 

Little  children  when  He  dwelled  on  Earth, 
And  that  now  in  Heaven  He  loved  them  still. 

And  the  little  gu-1  said,  *^  I  and  brother 

Both  love  God :  will  he  love  us,  too,  mother  ?" 
And  the  mother  said,  "  If  you  be  good  He  will.'* 

So,  upon  another  time,  a  bland, 

Bright,  soft  Summer-evening,  as  the  faur 
Children  sat  together  hand-in-hand. 
One  said  to  the  other,  ('twas  the  boy 

To  the  girl,)  «  Oh,  if  the  dear  God  there 
Would  come  down  to  us  I     There's  not  a  toy 
In  our  house  but  I  would  give  to  him." 

And  the  girl  said,  "  I  would  cull  him  all 
.  Pretty  flowers."    **  And  I  would  climb  the  tall 
Trees,"  the  boy  said,  "  till  the  day  grew  dim. 
And  would  gather  fruits  for  him."    And  thus 
Each  sweet  child  did  prattle  to  the  other. 

Till  the  sun  sank  low  behind  the  hill. 
And  both,  running,  then  sought  out  their  mother, 

And  cried  out  together,  **  Mother ! — will 
God  come  down  some  day,  and  play  with  us  ?" 

Gently  spake  the  mother  in  rebuke 

Of  their  babble  ;  but  it  bore  a  deep 
Meaning  in  the  eternal  Minutebook  ; 

For,  one  night,  soon  after,  in  her  sleep. 
She  beheld  the  Infant-Saviour  playing 
With  her  children,  and  she  heard  H£m  saying. 
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**  How  shall  I  requite  you  for  the  flowers 

And  the  fruits  you  would  have  given  me  ?     Thecy 

Brother,  will  I  take  along  with  me. 

To  my  Father's  many-mansioned  Home, 
And  will  guide  thee  to  luxuriant  bowers. 

Where  bloom  fruits  unknown  on  Earth  beneath ; 
And  to  thee,  my  sister,  will  I  come 

On  thy  bridal-day,  and  with  a  wreath 
Of  celestial  flowers  adorn  thy  brow. 
And  will  bless  thy  nuptials,  so  that  thou 
Shalt  have  children  good  and  innocent  even 
As  my  Father's  angels  are  in  Heaven.** 

And  the  mother  woke,  and  prayed  with  tears, 
**  Oh,  my  God  !  my  Saviour !  spare  my  son  1 

Spare  him  to  console  my  waning  years. 

If  thou  canst !     If  not.  Thy  will  be  done  I" 

And  the  will  of  €rOD  was  done.     The  boy 
Sickened  soon,  and  died.     But,  ere  he  died. 
Those  about  him  saw  his  countenance 
Lighted  tip  with  gloriousness  and  joy 
Inexpressible  ;  for,  by  hit  side 

He  beheld  (rapt  all  the  while  in  trance, 
As  his  mother  noticed,)  a  young  Child 
Brighter  than  the  sun,  and  beauteous  as 
God  Himself! 

Year  after  year  did  past, 
And  at  lenffth  her  twentieth  Summer  smiled 
On  the  maiden  with  her  wedding-day ; 
But,  behold ! — as  she  knelt  down  to  pray 
At  the  altar,  heavenly  radiance  beamed 
Round  her,  and  she  saw,  as  though  she  dreamed, 
Hm,  her  childhood's  Iniknt- Saviour,  reaehmg 

Her  a  wreath  of  brilliant  flowers,  with  some 
Dark  ones  intermixed ;  a  symbol,  teaching 

Her  what  hue  the  years  that  were  to  come 
Should  assume  for  her.     And  truly,  she 

Spent  a  life  of  peace  and  blessMness, 
Minffled  with  socL  mild  adversity 

That  she  rather  wiaked  it  more  than  less. 
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Rome,  April,  1838. 

I  EBLUCTANTLY  abandon  the  journal 
form  of  my  last  letter^  as  I  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  chronicle  the  count- 
less number  of  new  and  interesting 
impressions  which  crowd  almost  every 
hour  on  the  stranser  in  Rome.  If  I 
attempted  to  describe  them  all,  I  should 
wear  out  even  your  much-enduring 
patience,  and  a  barren  catalogue  of 
names  would  neither  satisfy  nor  amuse 
you.  In  this  puzzling  predicament,  I 
believe  I  must  content  myself  with 
trying  to  select  from  the  mass  of 
names,  lists,  and  notes  which  lie  be- 
fore me,  the  subjects  best  suited  to 
your  taste,  happy  if  I  can  in  any 
degree  succeed  in  conveying  to  you 
even  a  faint  idea  of  the  exhaustless 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
As  months  of  study  would  still  leave 
us  much  to  see  and  to  learn,  and  we 
have  but  weeks  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  resolved  no^  to  see  every  thing. 
Of  the  greatness  of  this  resolution 
you  can  form  no  idea,  till  you  have 
been  here  yourself. 


« 


What*s  done  you  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 


The  Vatican  is  not  open  during  the 
holy  week ;  we  are,  therefore,  employ- 
ii]^  the  time  in  seeing  palaces,  churches, 
vifias,  &c  &c.  Many  of  the  palaces 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture ; 
but  it  is  with  the  interiors  we  are 
occupied  at  present.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  lower  story  is  used  for 
shops  or  warehouses ;  the  windows, 
untaxed  and  grated  with  bars  of  iron, 
remind  one  rather  uncomfortably  of 
a  prison — the  second  is  appropriated 
to  the  pictures,  &c.  These  apart- 
ments are  not  inhabited  by  the  family. 
This  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  unmeasured  liberality  witn  which 
they  are  thrown  open  at  all  hours  to 
visitors,  though  it  is  only  just  to  re- 
collect that  liberality  the  same  in  kind 
distinguishes  the  proprietors  of  works 
of  art  in  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  extremely  reduced  circumstances 
of  some  of  the  noble  families  in  Rome, 
which  often  oblige  them  to  live  in  a 
comer  of  their  spacious  palaces,  it 
would  seem  Datnral  that  they  should 


dispose  of  their  collections ;  but,  be- 
sides the  veneration  attached  to  them 
as  heir-looms,  there  exists  a  law,  arbi- 
trary enough  it  seems  to  us,  that  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  first-rate  works  of 
art,  except  to  purchasers  residing  in 
Rome.  Thb  is  a  nice  little  bit  of 
papal  policy — or  paternal  solicitude,  if 
you  will — as  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  Holy  See  would  be  grievously  di« 
minished  if  llaffaelle,  Michael  Angelo* 
and  Da  Vinci  could  be  seen  in  the 
same  perfection  in  other  cities. 

The  Borghese  is  the  only  palace  ia 
which  we  have  found  the  ground  floor 
occupied.      Here  are  nine  large  sa- 
loons filled  with  pictures.     You  would 
have  been  more  pleased  than  I  was* 
You  well  know  my  infirmity,  and  how 
seldom  a  picture  combines  all  that 
awakens  me  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
art.     I  have  no  capacity  for  universal 
admiration,  and  am  little  satisfied  with 
pictures    when    colouring,    technical 
skill,  &c.,  are  their  principal  merits* 
They  weary  me,  because  the  artist 
seems  to  have  had  no  higher  aim  than 
to  please  the  eye.     I  like  a  picture  to 
be  so  iBuggestive  that  you  may  study 
it  again  and  again,  and  always  find 
something  more  in  its  inner  meaning 
to  reward  you.     And  this  is  the  case 
in  the  works  of  most  of  the  ancient 
Italian  and  German  masters — they  are 
replete  with   sentiment  and  feelings 
springing  from  a  deep  and   earnest 
truthfulness  of  spirit,  which  diffuses 
over  them  an  incommunicable  charm* 
Their  subjects  may  not  satisfy  every 
taste,  but  the  power  of  genius  has 
stamped  them  with  a  life  and  power 
which  forces  its  way  to  the  heart,  and 
awakens  there  an  echo  of  the  self-sama 
feeling  which  inspired  the  artist  him* 
self.      Then   there    are   others    that 
breathe  a  pure  and  holy  spirit,  whose 
gentle  influence  awakens  a  serene  and 
harmonious  feeling  which  is  to  me 
one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  life* 
Few  of  the  pictures  in  the  large  col* 
lection  of  Prince  Borghese  are  of  this 
class.     Of  some,  however,  the  recoU 
lection  b  so  pleasing,  that  you  may 
consider   it    a  proof  of  forbearance 
well  entitled  to  ^our  ^atitude  that 
I  refrain    from   mflictin^    on    vour 
patience  a  minute  description  of  tnenw. 
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How  I  could  expatiate  on  the  glow  of 
Titian,  the  chiar  oscuro  of  Corregio, 
the  affectation  of  Parmeggianino,  the 
rude   vigour   of  Caravaggio !     How 
flatter  myself  that  while  1  deprecate 
such  details  in  other?«  you  might  per- 
chance discover  how  much  I  excelled 
in  them  myself^  and,  while  inflicting 
without  compunction  names,  dates,  and 
subjects,  persuade  myself,  if  not  you, 
J  was  a  most  entertaining  correspon- 
dent.     Happily  a  reference    to  the 
guide-book  will  spare  us  both  some  time 
and  trouble,  and  allow  me  to  content 
Aiyself  with  tracing,  as  you  desire,  our 
growing  familiarity  with  the  peculiar 
style  and  characteristic  excellence  of 
each  great  master.     We  have  yet  to 
see  Raffaelle  in  his  Frescos  of  the 
Vatican,  in  which  we  know  his  un- 
rivalled powers  found  their  most  ap- 
propriate sphere.     But  the  Borghese 
catalogue  deluded  us  with  a  hope  of 
seeing  four  of  his  pictures,   and  to 
these  we  first  hastened.      There  is, 
however,  but  one  of  them  the  work  of 
his  own  hand,  the  Deposition,  a  much 
prized  picture,  in  which   I  was  un- 
willingly disappointed.      It  seems  to 
me  to  want  repose,  to  be  hard  and 
rather  sharp,  though  highly  expressive. 
The  rigidity  of  actual  death  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  momentary  sus- 
^nsion  of  life  in  the  fainting  form  of 
Mary ;  and  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
picture  is  scarcely   so  attractive   as 
Kaffaelle's  name  led  me  to  exnect,  it 
IS  a  deeply  interesting  study.     lie  was 
but  twenty-four  when  he  executed  it 
f>r  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  at 
Perugia;  and  certainly  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  composition,  the  pathos  of 
expression  and  oeauty  of  the  forms, 
are  an  earnest  of  the  nobler  efforts  of 
his  later  period,  and  prove  the  vast- 
ness  of  that  genius  which  so  early  tri- 
umphed over  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
the  art     The  interesting  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Borgpa  is  probably  by  a  scho- 
lar well  trained  in  Kaffaelle's  manner. 
The  effect  of  the  head,  which  is  full 
of  character,  is  heightened  by  a  long 
black  beard  and  red  cap,  and  the  exe- 
cution,   though    light,    is    effective. 
Another  interesting  portrait,  a  fine, 
dark  Spanish  head,  beautifully  painted, 
is  ascribed,  with  still  less  proprietor,  to 
Raffaelle,  and,  till  lately,  has  enjoyed 
a  still  farther  notoriety  by  being  mis- 
named Cssar  Borgia.     But  the  critic 
is  abroad,  pronounces  this  all  a  mis- 
t^ktt  robs  both  painter  and  subject  of 


a  name,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
given  no  other  in  their  place.     He 
tells  us  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  style  of  the  dress  that  the  picture 
was    painted  after   Raffaelle s  death; 
and,  though  I  am  no  great  physiogno- 
mist, I  should  say,  sufficient  in  the 
calm,  meditative  expression  and  sol^, 
pensive  eye,  that  such  an  exterior  never 
concealed  the  dark  and  fierce  passions 
of  the  wily  Borgia.     The  fourth  pic- 
ture  ascribed  to  Raffaelle  is  said  to  be 
a  portrait  of  himself;   but  it  corre- 
sponds so  little  with  the  descriptions  of 
his  appearance    by   cotemporaries,    I 
cannot  but  think  this  red-faced  youth 
is  a  usurper  of  the  name.     The  cele. 
brated  Sibyl  of  Domenichino  well  de- 
serves her  fame,  though  she,  too,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  a  verv  questiooabte 
title  to  her  name.     She  is  not  the  pro- 
phetess, the  inspired  reader  of  tbe  book 
of  futurity,  but  an  exceedingly  lovelj 
woman.       Her  attitude  and  upraised 
eye,  her  finelv-tumed  head  and  neck* 
denote  attention.     She  seems  to  Ustm 
as  if  to  catch  the  echo  of  some  sweet 
sound.     I  had  not  expected  so  much 
feeling  for  beauty  in  this  clever,  pains, 
taking,  but  unideal  artist.     In  another 
celebrated  work  of  his,  Diana  and  her 
Nymphs,  in  this  gallery,  the  composi* 
tion  is  full  of  fkncy  and  of  life,  the  co- 
louring rich  and   finely   toned,    and 
free,   I  think,  from  the  opacity  and 
coarseness  with  which  be,  m  conunon 
with    some  of  his  cotemporaries,   is 
chargeable. 

A  singular  «  Fla^llation  of  Christ,** 
painted  by  Sebastian  del  Piomboy  is 
from  one  of  the  powerful  and  extraor- 
dinary designs  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  exhibition  of  physical  suffering,  of 
a  punishment  so  degrading  is  always 
repulsive,  but  the  meek^  bendii^ 
figure,  expressive  of  submisuon  rather 
than  agony — the  fine  flowing  line  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  with  w  sweet 
and  resigned  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance— compensates  in  a  great  decree 
for  the  pamful  feeling  it  excites, 
Titian*s  so-called  Divine  and  Earthly 
Love  represents  two  most  beautifm 
women,  but  I  can  see  no  difference  in 
their  claims  to  divinity— one  clothed 
in  white,  the  other  in  a  red  drapery. 
Their  full,  graceful  forms  display  that 
magic  colour  which  his  wondrous  skill 
has  thrown  over  all  his  female  figures. 
In  this  picture  a  glowing  light,  almotst 
without  tbe  aid  of  shadow,  pves  per- 
fect rounding  to  the  forms,  with  all 
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the  softness  and  firmness  of  livingflesh. 
The  sweet  Madonnas  of  Carlo  Dolce, 
so  frequent  in  collections,  are  here  as 
ever,  full  of  the  gentle  grace  and  deli- 
cacy,  characteristic  of  this  artist.  The 
deep  bro%vn  shadow  which  gives  such 
softness  to  the  dark  eyes  of  his  saints — 
the  rich  auburn  hair  and  clear  olive 
skin — belonged,    it    is    said,    to    his 
daughters,   the  lovely  models  of  his 
Saint  Cecilias,  St.  Lucias,  Magdalens, 
&c.  kc.     There  may  be  mannerism  in 
the  tone  of   his    colouring,    in    the 
smoothness  of  his    finish,  something 
sentimental  in  the  expression,  yet  I 
should  be  well  pleased  to  have  one  of 
his  sweet    pictures   always  near  me. 
His  heads  of  Christ,  though  mild  and 
touching,  want  the  expression  of  moral 
power  and  dignity  which  befit  the  cha- 
racter.    Garofalo,   a  name,    I  think, 
almost  unknown  in   England,   was  a 
follower  of  Raffaelle,  and  seems  to  have 
received  a  ray  of  light  from  "il  divino." 
In  colouring  he  is  sweet,  but  abrupt ; 
in  expression  pure,  but  mannered ;  in 
conception  a  little    fantastic,  though 
often  tender.     An  Entombment  here, 
with     fine    characteristic     heads,    is 
a    very  favourable    specimen  of  his 
powers.      Having  gone  through  the 
saloons  (of  which  I  can  give  you  but 
a  glimpse),  we  were  attracted  to  the 
easels  of  several    artist.«,  who  were 
busily  employed  in  copying  the  pic- 
tures.    They  have  access  to  many  of 
the  galleries,  private  as  well  as  public, 
and  seem  wisely  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege.     It  is  pleasant  occasion- 
ally to  stop  and  watch  their  progress ; 
and,  though  we  cannot  judge  of  their 
original  powers  in  mere  copying,  they 
promise  well  in  correctness,  freedom 
of  band,  and  careful  drawing.  Modest 
in  bearing,  courteous  in  manner,  they 
are  humble  in  estimating  their  own 
vorks^-enthosiastic    in    appreciating 
their  models.     I  envied  the  rapid  pen- 
cil and  correct  eye  of  a  young  man 
who  was  copying  Gioi*gione's  fine  pic- 
ture of  Saul  and  David.     The  bold 
freedom  of  his   touch,  the  masterly 
copy  not  only  of  the  heads  but  of  the 
glowing  depth  of  colouring  peculiar  to 
bis  model,  reminded  me  of  Goethe's 
comparison    between   the     uncertain 
work  of  the  mere  dilettanti,  who  attri- 
butes to  want  of  finish  the  imperfection 
'which  really  belongs  to  a  faulty  out- 
line, and  the  practised  skill  of  a  mas* 
ter-hand,    which,    with    a  few   bold 
touches,  produces  a  picture,  perfect  ia 
Vol,  XX,— No.  116. 


ita  meanine  and  effect,  though  perhaps 
unfinished  m  detail.  To  another  young 
artist  we  spoke  of  his  "  beautiful  copy." 
"  Beautiful,"   he  said,  looking  at  it 
with  a  melancholy  smile;    "perhaps 
so,  but  this  is  divine."     There  is  little 
to    be  seen    in   the  deserted-looking 
Barberini  Palace,  but  in  that  little  is 
comprised  the  Beatrice  Cenci  and  the 
Fornarina.     You  well  know  Perfetti's 
engraving  of  the  Beatrice,  but  of  the 
exceeding  loveliness  of  the  picture  it 
scarce  gives  an  idea.     There  is  an  im- 
ploring expression  in  the  large  dark 
eye,  an  almost  infantine  sweetness  and 
innocence   in  the   mouth,  irresistibly 
touching.     No  subject  could  have  bet« 
tcr  suited  the  delicate  pencil  and  re- 
fined taste  of  Guido.    Happy  in  awak- 
ening our  deepest  sympathy,  he  has 
avoided  all  excess  of  grief  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance;  though, 
with  the  heightened  colour    on  the 
cheek  and  the  dishevelled  hair,  it  tells 
enough  of  her  tale  of  sorrow  strongly 
to  impress  the  imagination  with  the 
reality  of  her  existence.      In   sober 
truth,  it  was  a  painful  effort  to  turn 
from  her  life-like  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  implore  us  with  touching  earnest- 
ness not  to  leave  her  in  her  hopeless  de- 
solation.    Raf!aelle*s  name  only  could 
have  drawn  me  to  the  Fornarina,  for 
hers  is  not  the  form  or  face  I  looked 
for  in  the  beloved  of  one  so  gentle  and 
refined.     Her  beauty  is  neither  of  a 
pleasing  or  intellectual  character,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  picture  is  genuine. 
He  has  authenticated  it  by  inscribing 
his  name  on  her  bracelet.     The  paint- 
ing seems  to  me  hard,  but  the  carna- 
tion beautifully  rich   and  clear,  and 
there  is  wonderful  animation  in  the 
sparkling    black    eyes   of  this    dark, 
glowing  oeauty.     To  see  the  Palazzo 
Falconieri  of  Cardinal  Fesche,  we  were 
obliged  to  send  our  card  and  write  a 
note  to  his  eminence.     Whether  our 
expectations  were  too  highly  raised  by 
this  note  of  preparation,  so  unusual  here> 
or  that  the  pictures  are  really  inferior, 
we  were  disappointed.    The  collection 
of  Dutch  and   Flemish   schools  is    a 
very  fine  one,  but  their  subjects  rarely 
interest  me.  I  can,  however,  admire  the 
truth  of  their  scenes,  the  beauty  of  their 
colouring,  the  high  finish,  neatness,  and 
precision  of  their  execution  when  they 
keep  within  their  own  department  of 
genre;  but  when  they  attempt  historical 
or  sacred  subjects  they  are  certainly  not 
sublimej  though  only  one  step  from 
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the  ridiculous.  Imagine  Teniers  paint- 
ing a  Christ  with  the  crown  of  thorns, 
a  short,  fat  figure,  looking  desperately 
rueful  under  the  hands  of  tnree  or 
four  stout  Dutchmen,  operating  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  hair-dresser,  in 
broad-brimmed  hats,  large  boots,  &c., 
whom  he  calls  Roman  soldiers;  or 
Ostade  converting  Cleopatra  into  a 
lady  of  fashion,  with  feathers  and 
high-dressed  hair,  delicately  holding 
a  little  asp  between  two  nngers,  as 
if  it  were  a  bouquet ;  or  Mieris  in  a 
Crucifixion,  dressing  poor  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  stiflT  stays  and  long  stomacher, 
which  forbid  every  attempt  at  motion 
except  in  her  neck,  which  looks  deplo- 
rably twisted !  There  were  two  busts 
by  Canova — a  noble  one  of  Napoleon 
erowned  with  laurel ;  the  other  of  Ma- 
dame M^re,  with  the  same  insipid 
smile  she  wears  in  the  fine  sitting  statue 
at  Chatsworth.  However  we  must 
condemn  the  restless  ambition  which 
led  to  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Italy, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  comprehensive  character  of  his 
mind,  as  much  at  home  in  the  details 
of  beautifying  a  city  and  patronizing 
the  arts,  as  in  constructing  a  pass  over 
the  Alps  and  leading  his  army  through 
it.  Every  where  we  hear  of  his  vast 
designs,  see  some  actually  commenced, 
but  all  suspended — partly  from  want 
of  money,  partly  in  the  absence  of  an 
all-commanding  genius  to  comprehend 
their  bfluence  and  direct  their  execu- 
tion. 

It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that  the 
remembrance  of  his  rule  is  detested. 
His  exactions  were  terrible,  it  is  said  ; 
and  though  the  money  was  expended 
here  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  in  the 
renovation  and  improvement  of  the 
public  works  and  buildings,  they  are 
not  the  more  popular  on  tnis  account. 
Neither  nations  nor  schoolboys  like  to 
be  improved  against  their  will,  and 
the  Romans,  naturally  enoueh,  prefer 
the  dirt,  slovenliness,  and  indolence  to 
which  they  arc  accustomed,  to  being 
polished  and  purified  at  the  will  of  a 
master.  To  the  honour  of  Louis 
Philippe,  one  institution,  founded  by 
Nimoleon,  is  zealously  supported — an 
academy  for  French  artists.  We  have 
been  to  the  exhibition  of  their  works, 
which  is  highly  creditable,  j>articu1arly 
the  architectural  designs  of  the  ancient 
buildings  here  and  at  Pompeii,  in  their 
present,  and  supposed  former  state. 
FrosD  pictures  we  turned  to  sculpture-^ 


it  will,  perhaps,  rest  you  to  do  tb* 
same.      The  out-offices  of  the  onctt 
splendid  Barberini  palace,  are  let  as 
ateliers  to  different  artists.  Thorwald- 
son's  was  our  first  object.     We  saw 
the  great  sculptor  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  thouffh  his  appearance  is  by  no 
means  striking,  I  looked  with  a  feeling 
of  reverence  even  on  the  homely  exte* 
rior  that  enshrines  such  a  genius  as  YoMm 
We  had  been  led  by  a  friend  of  his  to 
expect  a  in^estic  appearaDce,  and  fio# 
expressive  eyes;  the  likeness,  however, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  aifectton  of 
the  brother  artist.     I  have  beard  Ke 
is  inferior  to  Canova  in  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  mind ;  but,  like  him,  he  is 
distinguished  by  kindness  of  heart,  and 
generosity  to  young  friendleM  artiats 
who  require  assistance  in  the  proeo- 
cution  of  their  studies.     We  saw  tbo 
ori^nals,  or  repetitions  of  the  worlcs 
he  has  executed  for  English  and  othvr 
galleries;   and  all  that  we  have  nd« 
mired  in  outlines  and  engravings ;  bU 
lovely  Venus,  his  Ganymede,  wbidi  is, 
however,  I  Uiink,  inferior  in  concop* 
tion  to  the  exquisite  group  by  Tado- 
lini  at  Chatsworth.    Casts  of  his  nu^ 
jestic   Christ  and  the  Apostles,     A 
noble  figure  of  Lord  Byron,  for   n 
monument,  awaiting  the  dectnon  of 
the  vexed  <}uestion,  to  be  or  not  to  be 
admitted    into  Westminster    Abbtj. 
If  yon  were  one  of  the   bench  of 
bishops,  I  might  edify  you  by  a  bomilj 
on  **  straining  at  a  gnat  ;**  but  as  you 
have  not  the  good  fortune,   pcrh^M 
you  would  rather  hear  something  of 
the  statue.     The  head  is  scarcely  so 
beautiful  and  classical  as  in  the  EoffUah 
busts  and  engravings-i-the  forennd 
lower  ;  but  we  are  assured  it  was  mo* 
delled  by  Thorwaldson  himself,  mhm 
Lord  Byron  was  in  Rome,  and  was 
then  considered  an  adnurable  likeness* 
The  figure  is  seated  in  an  easy,  grace* 
ful  attitude,  the  bead  thrown  back* 
I  could  fancy  from  the  hand  and  pen* 
cil,  jnst  suspended,  the  upraised  and 
expressive  eyes,  that  a  happy  fancy, 
scarce  yet  caught,  was  hovering  before 
him.     His  foot  rests  on  a  broken  co« 
lumn  which  lies  on  the  ground.     The 
cloak,  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  &Us 
in  fine  massy  folds,  and  eonceab  ronoi 
of  the  stin,   ungraceful  costume  of 
our  nnartistic  day.     There  appears  to 
me  a  noble  union  of  strengtn,  graesi 
and    truth  in    Thorwaldion's    style. 
He  has  imbibed  so  largely  the  sparit  of 
the  dtisicsl  models  arooad  himt  IbM 
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his  bas  reliefs  have  the  life  and  anima- 
tion ;  some  of  his  figures  much  of  the 
simplicity  and  unaffected  beauty  of  the 
antique.  In  an  adjoining  studio  a 
pupil.  Carlo  Montis  has  the  privilege^ 
in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  of  copy- 
ing three  of  his  master's  statues,  and 
disposing  of  them  for  his  own  benefit. 
Thorwaldson's  single  figures  are  jB400 
each  ;  those,  sold  in  the  pupil's  name, 
are  £150,  though  executed  under  his 
ey0j  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  his 
corrections.  Promising  as  are  these 
works,  they  are  still  but  copies,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  them  if, 
in  the  future,  this  young  artist  will  be 
at  all  capable  of  filling  the  place  which, 
at  Thorwaldson's  age,  there  is  a 
mournful  certainty  he  soon  must  cease 
to  occupy. 

Do  not,  however,  infer  from  this, 
that  Rome  is  without  other  and  admi- 
rable sculptors.     We  have  been  so 
highly  gratified  by  our  visits  to  the 
ateliers    of   Gibson,    Wyatt,    Wolfl^, 
Tadolini,  Tererani,  &o.  &c.    I  begin 
to  think,  that  the  modern  school  of 
sculpture  has  scarcely  yet  gained  in 
England  the  high  reputation  it  de- 
serves.    We  are  accustomed  to  rate 
its  best  efforts  as  imitations  of  the 
antique^  to  overlook  the  originality  of 
its  conceptions,  and,  when  it  has  chosen 
(K  new  path,  to  decide  it  must  be  a 
wrong  one.    With  all  my  care,  I  have 
not    succeeded  in  keeping  my    own 
mind  free  from  this  bias,  and  find  my- 
self studying  a  statue  by  Thorwaldsop, 
Canova,  and  Gibson,  in  a  criticising 
spirit,  very  different  from  the  reve- 
rential  admiration  with  which  I  set 
myself  to  learn  from  a  work  of  Gre- 
cian art.     One  reason^  however,  may 
be,  that  much  as  I  admire  individual 
specimens  of  the  new  school,  and  will- 
ingly acknowledge,  as  a  whole,  it  far 
surpasses  my  expectations, — I  am  not 
reconciled  to  its  predominating  princi- 
ples— strong  expression  and  animated 
action  ;  it  appears  to  me,  that  these 
qualities  are  opposed  to  the  high-toned 
and  sublime  character  of  sculpture, 
and  that  the  productions  of  the  present 
day  aim  too  piuoh  at  combining  incom- 
patible excellencies.     To  me  the  ma- 
jestic character  of  sculpture  is  best 
sustained  in  those  g^and,  still  forms, 
impassive  features,  and  measured  lines 
of  drapery,  which  characterise  so  large 
a  proportion  of  ancient  art*     I  cannot 
believe,  thai  %he  generally  immoved, 
{afsipp)et8  eipvesfiop  of  Gr^^iaii  sculp- 


ture is  other  than  the  result  of  design ; 
and  though  I  admit, that  heautyof  form, 
was  the  ruling  aim,  I  am  convinced 
this  preference  is  based  on  an  unerring 
sense  of  the  correct  and  appropriatct 
The  deep  feeling  stirred  within  us  by 
the  tranquil  colourless  beauty  of  sculp- 
ture, seems  like  a  communing  with, 
beings  of  another  world — serene  and 
calm,  not  unmixed  with  awe.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  like  this  feeling 
of  repose  to  be  broken  by  the  varied 
expression  life-like  movement,  kc,  of 
the  modern  school ;  but  others,  I  know^ 
find  the  highest  gratification  in  the 
nearer  approach  to  nature,  the  tender^ 
ness,and  sentiment  of  its  beautiful  crea- 
tions. In  the  few  specimens  preserved 
to  us,  which  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  repose  of  Grecian  art^  as  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  Diana  of  the  Louvre^ 
Cupid  bending  the  bow,  &c.  the  tech* 
nical  skill,  the  simple  power  which 
impart  life  and  movement  without  ef- 
fort or  exaggeration,  are  eombined 
with  a  grace  and  simplicity  which  find 
no  parallel  in  the  best  efforts  of  our 
day  ;  nor  can  I  recollect  among  them 
one  example  of  that  perfect  union  of 
dignity  and  grace,  solemn  grandeur 
And  ease,  which  are  the  attributes  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  The  imagination  of 
the  Greeks  seeins  to  have  been  exhaust* 
less,  the  manifold  variety  of  their  coi)^ 
ceptions  without  limit,  as  we  felt,  when 
visiting  the  diminished^  but  still  price- 
less treasures  of  the  Villfi  Albani« 
Here  our  admiration  w^  almost 
equally  divided  between  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, and  overflowing  richness  of 
invention.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Roman  villas;  intendtd| 
I  believe,  solely  fi)r  « vening  recre<«tion. 
The  view  is  tolerably  fx^Lnsive,  but 
the  grounds  and  neighbourhood  se 
thickly  studded  with  various  buildings 
it  scarce  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  the 
name  of  country.  But  the  light  and 
elegant  architecture  of  the  villa  itself^ 
its  innumerable  casinos,  temples,  bil- 
liard and  refreshment  rooms;  its  for- 
mal terraces,  decorated  with  statues, 
vases,  fountains,  &c.  realise  all  I  have 
read  and  heara  of  the  stately,  and 
somewhat  artificial  beauty  of  p;^^  Italiaii 
country  seat. 

Many  of  the  fine  works  pf  art,  which 
pnade  this  one  of  the  richest  private 
museums  in  the  world,  were  carried 
away  by  the  French  i  find  though  sinee 
given  up,    have   not  been   restored 

to  thfir  w\m9i  pi«^fi«   Mi  ^qw  J 
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am  more  than  ever  tempted  to  lay 
down  my  pen,  and  with  it»  the  vain 
hope  of  doing  justice  by  description 
to  what  we  have  seen.  Yet,  as  often 
as  I  resolve  to  try  no  more,  I  feel  a 
twinge  of  self-reproach,  for  withhold- 
ing even  the  faint  image  of  our  daily 
enjoyments,  which  may,  perchance, 
pass  Arom  mind  to  mind,  even  in  my 
feeble  words.  And  so  I  go  on  jour- 
nalizing from  day  to  day,  not  quite 
certain  whether  I  am  indulging  you  or 
myself.  However,  as  I  am  nearly  be- 
wildered by  the  multiplicity  of  beauti- 
ful obiects  contained  in  this  Villa 
Albam,  you  will  be  spared  any  very 
detailed  account  of  them.  Let  me 
assure  you,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
I  could  say  many  grand  things  of 
them,  if  my  pen  would  but  only  be- 
come a  more  faithful  translator  of  my 
thoughts — ^it  has  been  but  a  sorry  one 
hitherto. 

The  portico  is  supported  by  forty- 
four  noble  columns,  its  walls  covered 
with  has  reliefs,  some  of  rare  excel- 
lence—statues of  emperors,  canepho- 
rffi,  sphinxes,  &c.  line  the  sides ;  and, 
at  one  end,  is  a  fine  figure  of  Juno,  in 
the  act  of  moving  through  the  air,  the 
feet  poised,  the  (frapery  gently  floating 
bdiind  her  stately  form,  as  she  glides 
along.  The  stanrcase  boasts  of  some 
of  the  finest  rellevi  in  existence — 
Rome  triumphant,  &c.  &c.  of  colossal 
masks,  mosaics,  paintings ;  each  step 
seeming  to  lead  to  some  work  more 
precious  than  the  preceding,  till  we 
reach  the  saloons  above.  In  these, 
though  every  object  seems  almost  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  I  can  but  name  a 
few. 

There  is  a  collection  of  bronzes, 
which  comprises  the  famed  Apollo 
Sauroctonos,  the  most  admired  bronze 
of  antiqmty,  a  Hercules  Farnese,  faun, 
Piana,  &o.  The  inestimable  relievo 
of  Antinous,  with  the  same  expression 
of  moumfol  and  almost  reminine 
beauty  which  distinguishes  the  busts,  is 
placed  over  one  of  the  chimney- 
pieces.  A  noble  gallery,  with  a  floor 
of  beautiAd  marbles,  and  a  ceiling  of 
the  best  frescos  of  Raphael  Mengs, 
is  enriched  by  a  nu^estic  statue  of 
Jupiter,  and  a  Minerva,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  said  to  be  the  sole  monu- 
ment in  Rome  of  the  "sublime  style,'* 
which  attained  its  perfection  in  the  pe- 
riod between  Phidlasand  Praxiteles.  On 
the  ground-floor,  affain,  are  other  galle- 
ries,  filled  with  tho  noUest  woru  of 


art.  Hermes  of  poets,  philosophers, 
and  emperors — busts  of  gods,  beroeft, 
and  sages — sarcopha^  for  the  dead, 
sculptured  with  exqubite  representa- 
tions of  the  rites  and  festivals  of  the 
living — a  mai'ble  vase  or  bosin,  on 
which  are  recorded  the  labours  of 
Hercules — a  relievo,  in  Rosso  antieo, 
of  Dsedalus  and  Icarus;  and  other 
countless  treasures,  which  I  may  not 
venture  to  name.  Two  basts  I  most 
except — a  Jupiter,  the  only  one  I  hate 
seen  which  embodies  all  the  grandest 
attributes  of  the  Grecian  god,  and  a 
Serapis,  in  basalt,  combining,  by  some 
strange  mystery,  the  opposite  qualitiet 
of  singular  mildness  with  command- 
ing power  and  majesty  of  expression. 
If  you  cannot  understand  how  this 
can  be,  come  and  see. 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  walls  of 
one  saloon  were  formerly  adorned 
with  cameos,  inserted  into  the  panels, 
you  will  assuredly  think  some  obedient 
genii,  or  willing  slave  of  the  lamp, 
lent  his  assistance  to  the  Cardinal 
Albani,  in  the  arrangement  and  deco- 
ration of  this  almost  magic  palace  of 
taste. 

And,  besides  all  these  beaatifnl 
things,  I  could  tell  of  adjoining  build- 
ings connected  with  the  villa,  which 
also  contain  works  of  great  excellence^ 
thouffh  inferior  to  those  in  the  taloooi^ 
but  fwill  spare  yon.  I  forgot,  bow- 
ever,  to  tell  you  we  did  not  see  the 
cameos,  which  were  carried  awav,  it 
is  said,  by  the  French,  who,  in  all  the 
the  dilapidations  of  this  country,  fill 
the  part  so  liberally  assigned  to  Crom- 
well in  ours.  Is  there  a  single  castle 
in  ruins,  in  the  three  kingdomst 
which  <'the  Protector**  has  not  the 
merit  of  demolishing?  Here  it  is 
whispered,  however,  that  the  confu- 
sion of  war,  and  the  unjustifiable  ^>o- 
liation  of  the  French,  gave  opoortuni- 
ties,  not  neglected  by  noble  nunilies, 
to  increase  their  revenues  by  the  sale 
of  parts  of  their  collections.  1  do 
not  know  if  this  was  the  iate  of  the 
cameos.  Very  pretty  casts  in  stucco 
supply  their  places,  and  feebly  tell 
how  beautiful  the  originals  must  have 
been. 

I  have  missed  the  post-day,  (three 
in  the  week)  while  expatiatii^  on  the 
wonders  of  the  Villa  Albani.  And 
now,  having  made  you  a  victim  to 
Art,  let  me  refi-esh  you  by  a  touch  of 
Nature — one  of  the  rarest  sights  in  a 
couatry  where  we  might  expect  her  Id 
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reign  supreme.  To  our  great  plea- 
sure,  we  found  her  in  the  gardens 
(park  we  should  call  it)  attached  to 
the  Borghese  villa,  where  the  noble 
ilex,  cypress,  pine,  and  iine  evergreen 
shrubs  are  allowed  to  remain  as  Na- 
ture formed  them — tall,  spreading, 
and  majestic. 

There  is  a  genuine  spirit  of  kind- 
ness shown  by  the  noble  proprietor, 
in  throwing  open  such  grounds  as 
these,  unreservedly  to  the  lower  classes, 
with  whom  they  are  a  favourite  place 
of  evening  recreation  ;  and  while  the 
evenings  were  warm,  as  on  our  first 
arrival,  the  shade  of  the  trees  was 
delightful.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
few  of  them  now,  and  the  poor,  moss- 
covered  naiads  and  river-g^ds  look 
rueful  and  disconsolate  enough,  in  the 
midst  of  the  >make-believe  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  "  English  garden*'  of  the 
Borghese. 

Tell  £.  the  climate  of  his  beautiful 


Italy  is  sometimes  variable  like  our 
own  in  spring ;  and  people  talk  here, 
as  with  us,  of  the  seasons  being 
changed ;  just  now  we  find  the  blaze 
of  our  wood  fire  more  reviving  than 
the  shade  of  the  cypress  and  ilex,  and 
court  every  sunbeam,  which  the  tall 
houses  and  palaces  allow  to  penetrate 
into  the  narrow  streets.  We  do  not 
like  yet  to  be  convinced  that  we  are 
doomed  to  leave  Rgme  for  Naples, 
without  seeing  the  Colosseum  by  moon- 
light. I  whisper  it  now  as  a  source 
of  comfort  to  a  poor  mortal  like  you, 
whose  anti-poetic  ideas  of  moonlit 
visits  are  so  inseparably  associated  with 
colds,  rheumatisms,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  north,  that  you  will  rejoice  in 
our  escape,  rather  than  sympathize  in 
our  disappointment.  Hoping  you  will 
one  day  be  converted  from  this  error* 
by  the  soft  breezes  of  Italy,  and  that 
I  maybe  here  to  see  it,  I  bid  you,  for 
the  present,  farewell. 


BOWDEX'S  LIFE  OF  GREGORY  VII** 


A  FULL- LENGTH  portrait  of  Hildebrand, 
by  an  accomplished  artist  of  tlto  new 
Oxford  school !  1  A  valuable  offering 
indeed,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
studied  for  the  execution  as  well  as  for 
the  subject.  We  do  not  think  of  it 
altogether  so  highly  as  the  late  Rev. 
James  Dunne,  of  honoured  memory, 
esteemed  the  greatest  effort  of  Demos- 
thenes. "  Remember,"  said  he,  to  one 
who  lamented  the  battle  of  Cheronoea, 
"  were  it-  not  for  that  disastrous  day, 
we  should  not  have  had  the  oration  on 
the  crown."  We  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Bowden*s  work  makes  atonement  for 
all  the  evils  clinrgeable,  and  charged, 
upon  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times ;" 
but  we  hold  it,  nevertheless,  a  contri- 
bution to  our  ecclesiastical  literature 
which  ought  to  be  gratefully  accepted. 
It  is  a  well-written  life  of  a  great  pope  ; 
and  it  is  not  the  less  acceptable  to  us, 
because  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, qualified  as  it  is  by  that  sense  of 
honour  and  that  love  of  truth  for 
which  the  birth  and  breeding  of  an 
English  ^enLlcman  should  be  a  voucher. 


is  a  spirit  of  partiality  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that,  from  a  work  composed  in  such  a 
spirit,  the  character  of  Gregory,  and 
perhaps  of  his  times,  may  better  be 
learned,  than  from  the  writings  of 
those  to  whom  that  bold  pontiff's  aims 
are  no  less  objectionable  than  the 
means  by  which  he  strove  to  attain 
them.  They  who  ardently  admire  the 
efforts  of  Hildcbrand  to  rescue  the 
church  from  a  state  of  dependance*- 
who  approve,  or  at  least  abstain  from 
censuring,  his  ambition  to  attain  ascen- 
dancy above  the  secular  power — will 
not  be  disposed  to  admit,  on  dubious 
evidence,  the  charge  that  he  employed 
unsanctified  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  good  end  he  sought ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  habitual  love  of  truth 
will  not  be  biassed  by  partiality,  how- 
ever strong,  to  receive  evidence,  or  to 
reject  it,  in  a  manner  glaringly  unjust. 

The  sympathies  of  Mr.  Bowden,  it 
is  evident,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
pope,  in  his  arduous  conflict  with  the 


•  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  i\e  S  veath.    13y  John  William  Bowden, 
M«A«    2  vols.  6vo.     London,  1841. 
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secular  poti-crs.  Indeed,  it  \i'niild 
geem  as  if  the  school  to  which  this  writer 
belongs,  regard  Gregory  much  more 
in  the  light  of  a  model  to  imitate,  than 
as  an  example,  by  whose  evil  deeds  and 
evil  fortunes  they  should  feel  warned 
against  his  principles  and  designs.  The 
Oxford  party,  no  less  than  the  Roman 
pontiff^  had  to  Complain  of  wrong  and 
contumely  Inflicted  on  the  church : 
they  too  felt  an  earnest  and  an  elevat- 
ing desire  to  deliver  a  sacred  ministra* 
tion  (irom  an  oppression  which  profaned 
it :  they  felt)  therefore,  esteem  and 
respect  for  exertions  which  they  could 
ascribe  to  virtuous  motives ;  but  they 
should  beware  of  imitating  them.  Even 
were  we  to  "  waive  the  quantum  of  the 
iin^"  we  should  warn  against  its  conse- 
quences. Much  evil  would  be  sure  to 
follow ;  and  unless  they  who  had  re- 
course to  it  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
Ikiind  of  England,  indeed  of  Europe^  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  first  crusade,  the  looked-for 
good  would  escape  them. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  warn  the 
authors  of  "Tracts  for  the  Times" 
against  an  imitation  In  which  their 
dispositions  and  principles  render  it 
impossible  that  they  could  persevere. 
The  success  6f  Romanism  in  her  great 
enterprises  was  owing  not  less  to  her 
brimes  than  to  her  wisdom  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  Would  Mr. 
Pu^ey  or  Mr.j  Newman  consent  to 
kccomplish  any  design  by  lettine  loose 
the  passions  which  Rome  unchained, 
or  advocating  the  principles  which, 
Vhen  il  served  her  interests,  she  con- 
isecrated  ?  Would  they  put  down  dis- 
sent by  the  racks  and  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition  ?  Would  they  hunt  out 
prayer  meetings  with  fire  and  sword  ? 
Would  they  oppose  to  the  unwise 
edicts  of  the  legislature — to  what  they 
i^lt,  or  thought  to  be,  an  injurious  ex- 
tBrcise  of  the  roj'al  will — the  arts  and 
arms  to  which  Romanism  had  recourse 
when  she  declared  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  forfeited,  their  sworn  engage- 
ments annulled,  and  treason  to  their 
Sovereign  the  duty  which  God  most 
imperatively  enjoined?  Upon  such 
iniquities  as  these,  the  aims  of  Ro- 
manism frequently  constrained  her  to 
yace  reliance.  We  do  not  fear  that 
Englishmen,  of  upright  lives,  will 
imitate  her  in  the  commission  of 
them. 

•  It  may  be,  however,  that,  without 
the  remotest  intention  of  walking  in 


the  guilty  ways  of  the  Roman  church, 
good  men  shall  desire  to  profit  by  the 
liffht  of  her  worldlv  wisdom.  Princi- 
pics  of  church  government,  such  as 
would  be  thought  unexceptionable  at 
the  court  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Innocent 
IlL,  may  now  be  aesociated  with  opi- 
nions, not  only  such  as  moderate  men 
might  approve,  but  such  as  would  win 
favour  in  the  most  liberal  democracy. 
A  little  before  the  Oxford  movement 
in  England,  La  Mennais  arose  in 
France.  Here  amongst  us,  the  war 
proclaimed  by  the  then  provisional 
government  of  the  Whijrs,  against  the 
church,  called  forth  a  high  resolution 
to  meet  it.  In  France,  something 
like  a  war  was  alleged  by  La  Mennais 
to  justify  his  bold  propositions.  The 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.  had 
slighted  the  church  $  that  of  Charles  X. 
was  incapable  to  do  it  honour.  From 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
there  was  little  favour  to  be  expected. 
La  Mennais  resolved  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  To  render  his  appeal 
effectual,  he  seasoned  ecclesiastiod  do- 
mination with  political  liberalism.  In 
things  spiritual,  the  world  was  to  know 
but  one  will,  that  of  the  pope  ;  in 
politics,  thought  and  speech  were  to  be 
wholly  unrestrained.  Even  in  religions 
matters,  there  was  to  be  freedom :  the 
doctrine  should  be  earnestly  inculcated 
that  there  was  no  truth  but  that  which 
the  pope  approved  ;  yet  if  men  of  per- 
verse or  intractable  judgment  could 
not,  or  would  not,  be  convinced,  they 
were  to  be  suffered  to  retain  the  error, 
as  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  it.  By  such  appliances.  La 
Mennais  hoped  he  could  unite  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Christian  countries  through- 
out Europe  into  a  great  confederation, 
of  which  Roman  Catholic  priests 
would  be  the  directors,  the  pope  the 
chief,  and  monai'chs  and  aristocracies 
the  recognised  enemies.  La  Menmus 
has  been,  so  far  as  papal  power  extends, 
put  down  by  the  pope  ;  not  because  he 
would  set  the  church  in  hostile  array 
against  the  secular  power,  but  because 
he  would  recognise  the  right  of  con- 
science, and  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  guarantee  them  to  all  individuala 
and  communities.  The  principfes  of 
La  Mennais  have  not  been  put  down, 
but  are  even  now  active  and  effectual, 
extending  in  all  directions  through  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and,  with- 
out casting  out  the  immitigable  into- 
lerance of  their  religioni  imparting  t« 
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it  a  less  menacing  and  repulsive  ap- 
pearance. But  we  would  warn  the 
Oxford  party  that  they  do  not  suffer  a 
fair  face  to  deceive  them.  The  smooth- 
ness of  the  ocean  is  not  more  deceptive. 
He  who  sits  on  the  lofty  throne  of 
the  papacy^  can  at  any  moment  ruffle 
the  still  surface  of  komanism^  and 
agitate  its  depths  Into  a  tempestuous 
fury. 

"  Heu  quoties  fidem 
Mutatosque  Decs  debit,  et  aspera 
Kigris  equora  ventis 
Emerahitur  insolens, 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  auroa. 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 
Sperat,  nescius  aurse 
Fallacis  ! " 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  Romanism  for  which  too 
little  allowance  is  made,  and  without 
a  due  remembrance  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  that  system  cannot  be  studied 
with  advantage.  A  conscience,  it  is 
8aid»  forms  no  part  of  the  constitution 
of  any  public  body.  Corporations  are 
insensible  to  remorse  and  shame. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be 
truci  but  nature  provides  against  the 
evil  effects  of  it.  The  individuals  of 
whom  the  corporation  consists  are  not 
destitute  of  conscience ;  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  wrong,  their  feelings 
of  compunction,  will  serve  as  a  light 
to  the  system,  which  otherwise  would 
be  a  moral  monster.  Romanism  is 
not  thai  provided.  Without  a  con- 
science herself,  it  is  her  grand  principle 
that  individual  conscientiousness  shall 
be  cauterized.  Her  interest  is  the 
great  object  npon  which  all  her  mem- 
bers must  set  their  hearts— accounting 
nothing  right  which  can  prove  injuri- 
ous to  it — nothing  wrong  by  which  it 
can  be  promoted.  In  such  a  system, 
it  is  very  unsafe  for  any  but  those  who 
understand  its  vices  to  seek  instruc- 
tion. 

•  We  view,  therefore,  with  some 
alarm  the  too  great  confidence  with 
which  the  authors  of  the  **  Tracts  for 
the  Times"  look  towards  Romanism  as 
an  instructor  or  an  ally.  They  seem 
to  us  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
those  attendants  upon  Hildebrand, 
who,  in  spite  of  many  warnings  and 
much  good  advice,  ventured  to  read  in 
their  master's  books.  Hildebrand  was, 
it  mar  be  remembered,  although  Mr. 
fiowdendoes  not  insist  upon  it,  a  necro- 
mancer of  more  than  ordinary  power 
and  reputation.    He  waa  seldom  with- 


out his  books  of  mystery ;  but  regretted, 
once,  their  absence  when  mighty  works 
were  to  be  performed.  According  to 
the  necessities  upon  which  the  story  is 
based,  there  was  no  resource  but  that 
of  sending  for  the  forgotten  volumes, 
and  this  momentous  conunission  was 
entrusted  to  two  favoured  youths,  who 
departed  from  the  presence  of  their 
sage  preceptor,  fortified  with  many 
earnest  recommendations  to  hold  their 
curiosity  under  check,  and  the  books 
of  the  great  magician  under  the  moral 
seal  of  fidelity  and  discretion.  When 
the  young  messengers  received  the 
books,  they  forgot  the  instructions  of 
their  master — they  forgot  their  own 
discretion  and  their  faith :  they  opened 
the  mystic  pages,  and  gazed  upon  them 
with  wonder,  and  without  understand- 
ing. But  there  were  others  who  under- 
stood. The  heavens  gre^  dark — the  air 
was  troubled — the  earth  was  shaken— 
and  terrible  forms  of  angry  spirits  me-^ 
naced  the  affrighted  youths  with  the 
consequences  which  their  precipitancy 
provoked.  "You  have  invoked  us," 
was  their  menacing  cry, — "  employ 
us.'*  In  their  extremity  of  dread,  the 
youths,  as  they  fled  to  Gregory's  pro- 
tection, gave  a  command.  It  was— 
«  Destroy  these  walls*' — the  walls  of 
lofty  Rome. 

The  order  was  obeyed ; — the  walls 
were  prostrated ;  and  because  young 
men  read,  without  understanding,  the 
conjurer's  books,  **the  eternal  city" 
was  reft  of  its  necessary  protection. 
It  is  in  truth,  a  perilous  thing  for  any 
not  duly  qualified  to  study  the  books  of 
a  magician  :  none  but  brethren  of  the 
art  should  dare  to  read  in  them.  In  the 
Oxford  party,  there  are  surely  some« 
as  recent  incidents  have  proved,  who 
are  not  conjurers.  How  earnestly  it 
is  to  be  desired,  that  if,  in  their  reamng 
of  Hildebrand's  books,  they  are  af- 
frighted and  disturbed,  they  do  not 
invert  the  order  which  their  agitated 
predecessors  gave,  and  employ  tne  un- 
holy spirits  which  they  have  raised,  in 
building  up  again  the  fallen  walls  of 
Rome. 

Whether  any  such  walls,  in  a  literal 
sense,  existed  in  the  times  of  which 
Mr.  Bowden  has  written  his  interesting 
history,  it  is  certain  that,  figm*atively 
speaking,  the  walls  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  pontificate  had  attained  t<io 
high  an  eminence  of  wealth*  and  splen- 
dour, and  power,  not  to  have  become 
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an  object  of  desire  for  its  secular  ad- 
vantages. The  consequence  was,  that 
for  nearly  two  centuries  popes  were 
introduced  into  the  Roman  bishopric 
'Without  any  consideration  of  their  com- 
petency to  discharge  the  high  duties 
of  such  an  office.  In  the  forcible 
language  of  Baronius,  the  popes  of 
those  days  were  monsters  ; — profligate 
women  or  tyrant?,  without  respect  for 
God*s  law  or  man's  interest,  set  up 
their  accomplices  or  their  creatures  in 
authority  over  a  church  which  was 
vexed  with  many  storms.  The  com- 
plaints of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
this  effect  are  well  Itnown :  their  ar- 
gument, too,  has  acquired  a  deserved 
uotoriety — that  in  which  they  prove 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  enormities  of  its  chief  pastors. 
Had  Christ  not  been  on  board,  (al- 
though it  is  confessed  he  was  sleeping,) 
the  ship  must  have  sunk — "  Dormiebat 
inquam  qui  ista  non  videre  dissimu- 
lans,  sineret  sic  fieri,  dum  non  exur- 
geret  vindex.  Et  quod  deterius  vide- 
batur,  deerant  qui  Dominum  sic  dormi- 
entem  clamor ibus  excitarent  disci puli, 
stertcntibus  omnibus.  Cur  non  mersa? 
cur  non  vortice  mari*  absorta  ?  Quia 
Christu^  semper  est  inventus  in  ilia. 

•  •  •  Quia  in  ipsa,  licet  dor- 
miens  Christus  erat."  Such  is  the 
cardinaFs  argument.  The  church 
could  not  have  supported  the  vices  of 
its  popes — the  ship  could  not  have  out- 
lived the  storm,  if  Christ  had  not  been 
within  it.  "  Never,"  observes  Southey,* 
•*  was  the  porporato  more  unfortunate 
in  a  metaphor  ;  for,  in  the  age  whereof 
he  writes,  his  church  was  not  assailed 
by  any  temporal  enemies  ;  and  as  for 
hereticol  opinions,  there  was  not  even 
a  breath  to  break  the  dead  and  pesti- 
lential calm.  The  danger  was  wholly 
from  the  rioting  and  furious  drunken- 
ness of  the  crew.  And  when  this 
cardinal  applied  to  the  papacy  that 
promise  which  was  made  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
not  prevail  against  it,  had  he  no  secret 
whisperings,  no  inward  consciousness 
that  from  this  quarter  it  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  for  Satan  is  not  divided 
against  himself/* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  church  at 
the  time  when  Hildebrand,  who  was  in 
lis  maturer  years  to  effect  so  mighty 


changes,  and  with  whose  name  and  en- 
terprises the  world  was  to  be  filled  and 
agitated,  had  his  birth  in  a  little  village 
in  Tuscany,  of  pai'ents  among  the  low- 
liest in  condition. 

"  The  date,"  writes  Mr.  Bowden,  "of 
his  birth  is  unrecorded ;  bat  from  the 
indications  afforded  by  different passaopes 
of  his  history,  it  would  seem  probflible 
that  that  event  took  place  between  the 
years  1010  and  1020.  Nor  is  it  quite 
clear  cither  where  he  first  saw  the  light  or 
from  what  parents  he  derived  his  origin. 
But  the  most  probable  account  of  these 
points  seems  to  be  that  which  designates 
as  his  birth-place  the  town  of  Soano,  on 
the  southern  borders  of  Tuscanv,  and 
which  ascribes  to  his  father  the  name  of 
Benigo,  and  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
carpenter.  And,  even  if  this  statement 
should  be,  in  its  detail,  inaccurate,  ws 
seem  to  have  no  good  grounds  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  main  impression  which  it 
conveys  is  correct,  and  that  the  paren- 
tage of  Hildebrand  was  mean  and  undis- 
tinguished ;  though  some  of  his  histo- 
rians, ashamed  of  this  meanness  of  ex- 
traction, have  endeavoured  to  connect 
him  with  the  noble  family  of  Aldo- 
brandini.  He  was  soon,  however,  re- 
moved from  the  paternal  roof,  to  a  fitter 
scene  of  preparation  for  the  toils  and 
duties  which  awaited  him.  An  uncle 
fiUfid,  during  the  pemd  of  his  childhood, 
th'e  situation  of  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Mary,  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  at 
Rome  ;  a  relative,  who  may  probably  be 
identified  with  Laurence,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Amalfi,  already  mentioned, 
unquestionably  a  patron  and  preceptor 
of  Hildebrand  ;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  this  person,  he  received  an  education 
in  the  bosom  of  that  church,  which  he 
was  destined  to  defend  so  conspicuously, 
rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what 
were  then  styled  the  liberal  sciences, 
and  exhibiting  from  his  earliest  years 
the  rudiments  of  that  devotional  tem- 
perament which  in  after  life  so  strikingly 
characterized  him.  He  was,  says  one 
of  his  annalists,  a  monk  from  his  boy- 
hood ;  his  life,  from  its  very  commence* 
ment  was  one  of  abstinence,  mortifica- 
tion, and  self-command. 

"  Arrived  at  man*s  estate,  he  under- 
took a  journey  across  the  Alps.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  general  laxity  of  man- 
ners which,  during  the  dark  period  of 
which  we  have  been  treatino;,  prevailed 
at  Rome,  he  perhaps  wished  to  perfect 
his  habits  of  discipline,  by  association 
with  purer  and  stricter  fraternities  than 
those  with  which  he  was  familiar ;  for 
we  find  that  he  fixed  his  residence  for 
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some  time  in  the  celebrated  and  power- 
ful monasterv  of  Cluni,  in  Burgundy, 
a  spot  in  which  the  monastic  system  is 
described,  by  writers  of  the  day,  as 
existing  in  a  state  of  the  fullest  perfec- 
tion. Here,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
Youthful  and  energetic  spirit,  he  em- 
braced the  ascetic  habits  of  the  place, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to 
complete  the  culture  of  his  mind,  bv  a 
diligent  application  to  all  those  branches 
of  study  \oT  which  that  celebrated  mo- 
nastery afforded  opportunity ;  establish- 
ing for  himself,  by  these  means,  a  repu- 
tation which  drew  on  him  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community,  and  caused  the  ab- 
bot, Odilo,  to  apply  to  him  the  words 
of  the  angelic  pi*ophecy,  concerning  the 
Baptist — *■  He  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.'"— Vol.  i.  pp.  126, 
127. 

Other  writers  of  Gregory's  life 
make  mention  of  an  earlier  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  prediction,  delivered 
when  he  was  a  child,  yet  uninstructed 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  playing  at  his  father's  feet  in 
his  workshop.  His  amusement  was 
to  dispose  the  chips  that  lay  around 
him  into  such  forms  as  pleased  his 
childish  fancy  ;  and  to  the  amazement 
of  some  who  drew  near,  and  who  had 
acquired  the  art  of  reading,  it  was 
found  that  the  marvellous  child  had 
predicted  his  future  greatness,  by 
tracing  out  distinctly,  yet  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  letter,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  psalmist — ''  His  domi- 
nion shall  be  also  from  the  one  sea 
unto  the  other,  and  from  the  flood 
unto  the  world's  end." 

Mr.  Bowden  does  not  appear  to  re- 
gard little  illuminations  such  as  tbese^ 
with  which  early  historians  relieved  the 
heaviness  of  their  narratives,  as  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  in  his  grave  and  well-di- 
gested history ;  and  yet  it  might  not  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  wise  man's 
attention  to  notice  them.  All  false  and 
groundless  rumours  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  idle.  They  exercise  a  strong 
influence  on  the  society  in  which  they 
are  circulated,  and  may  often  further 
the  interests  or  ambitions  they  are  de- 
signed to  serve  no  less  than  if  they 
were  true.  To  some  extent  a  life  of 
Gregory,  expurgated  of  the  marvellous^ 
IS  like  a  Roman  Catholic  church  with- 
out its  imagery.  It  may  be  a  less  ob- 
jectionable, if  not  a  better  thing  ;  but 
its  effect  upon  superstitious  minds  and 
affections  has  become  less  intelligible. 
We  could^  thereforei  vbh  that   Mr. 


Bowden  had  interspersed  his  work  with 
more  frequent  notices  of  the  miracles 
which  were  in  old  times  regarded  as 
indispensable  ornaments  of  a  saintly, 
life.  Even  now  there  are  numbers 
whom  a  purely  rational  history  of  Gre- 
gory must  disappoint.  The  saint  with- 
out his  miracles  would  be  to  fhem  as 
the  chief  without  his  tail  to  a  Scottish 
clansman.  Some  little  deference  ought 
to  be  paid  to  this  very  general  ten- 
dency; and  Gregory  and  his  times 
would  be  more  faithfully  depicted  by 
an  occasional  notice  of  those  marvel- 
exciting  legends,  without  which,  in  for- 
mer da}'S,  every  narrative  was  thought 
defective.  ^ 

When  Hildebrand  had  arrived  at 
man*s  estate,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  plans  of  reformation  for  the  church 
entertained  by  parties  who  were  soon 
to  divide  the  power  of  the  world 
between  them.  The  emperor,  jthen 
Henry  III.,  earnestly  desired  to  deliver 
the  papacy  from  an  oppression  by 
which  it  was  dishonoured,  and  to  re- 
form also  the  episcopacy  and  priest- 
hood. This  good  design,  he  very  na- 
turally thought,  could  be  most  effectu- 
ally carried  into  execution  by  releasing 
the  whole  order,  sacerdotal  and  epis- 
copal, from  all  dependance,  except  the 
dependance  on  himself.  No  inferior 
prince,  no  popular  assembly,  was  to 
exercise  control  over  them.  His  own 
power  was  to  be  supreme ;  and  as  it 
was — for  so  he  designed — to  be  exer- 
cised always  for  the  good  of  religion 
and  the  church,  he  felt  a  conviction 
that  the  reformation  he  proposed  would 
be  effectual. 

A  party,  a  growing  party,  among 
the  clergy  meditated  a  reformation  of 
a  different  kind.  They  felt  the  evils 
of  dependance  still  more  painfully  than 
it  was  possible  for  one  to  feel  them  on 
whom  they  did  not  immediately  press* 
All  the  wrongs  and  contumelies — all 
the  vice  and  crime — by  which  barba- 
rous multitudes  or  semi-barbarous 
chiefs  dishonoured  the  church  and  its 
ministers,  were  present  to  their  minds, 
and  necessarily  urged  upon  them  the 
duty  and  the  desire  of  effecting  their 
deliverance.  But  the  emancipation 
they  sought  must  be  total — not  from 
subaltern  authorities  only,  but  from 
the  highest.  They  must  be  released 
from  dependance  on  the  emperor.  It 
was  in  this  particular  the  designs  of 
the  reformers  among  theclergy  differed 
from  those  of  the  great  secular  re^ 
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former.  Henry  wonid  gladly  see  bishops 
tind  priests  rendered  independent  of 
secular  tribunals  and  considered  ame- 
nable to  the  pope  alone,  provided  the 
pope  were  truly  subordinate  to  him : 
the  clerical  reformers  would  place 
themselves  in  submission  to  the  pope, 
but  felt  that  unless  their  chief  were 
wholly  exempted  from  the  imperial  ju- 
risdiction, their  immunities  must  ever 
be  insecure — the  pope  might  at  any 
time  be  converted  into  a  delegate  for 
the  emperor. 

This  party  had  acquired  a  settled 
tonsbtencci  its  plans  and  purposes  had 
assumed  a  definite  outline,  when  Gre- 
gory appeared,  endowed  with  qualities 
to  render  them  practicable.  Before, 
however,  his  activities  commenced, 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  suc- 
cess. The  principles  upon  which  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  reform  was 
based  had  been  propagated  with  so 
much  success  that  they  were,  it  might 
be  said,  universally  regarded  as  princi- 
ples of  true  religion.  The  clergy  had 
pre-occupied  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Considerable  obscurity  lies  upon  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  Decretals,  but 
none  on  their  character  and  conse- 
quences. They  were,  it  is  now  known, 
scandalously  false,  but  in  the  day  when 
they  appeared  all  but  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  them 
thought  them  true.  False  and  absurd 
as  thev  were,  they  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  church  a  persuasion  that 
the  authority  of  the  pope  was  para- 
mount on  earth,  that  secular  princes 
Were  amenable  to  his  Judgment,  that 
with  him  alone  it  re&ted  to  determine 
)n  the  last  instance  all  causes  in  which 
interests  or  persons  ecclesiastical  were 
concerned,  and  that  he  himself  could 
not  be  judged  by  any  human  authority. 
Such  were  the  principles  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  forged  Decretals,  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  church — 
^uch  were  the  principles  which  the  re- 
forming party  among  the  clergy  desired 
to  restore ;  and  thus,  when  the  con- 
test  between  the  papacy  and  the  emnire 
commenced,  the  minds  of  men  had 
been  won  over  to  regard  the  pope  as  a 

Sarty  striving  to  re-establish  sound 
Octrine  and  pure  discipline  in  their 
original  authority,  and  the  emperor  as 
one  who  contended  to  maintain  the 
|)ower  which  in  dark  and  perilous 
timet  secular  princes  had  usurned  over 
and  against  the  church  of  Chri&t.  Let 
it  be  no  occasion  for  surprise  that  tha 


policy  of  Romanism  had  this  suecess. 
The  same  policy  has  been  pursued  to 
this  day,  and  has  rarely  been  defeated: 
it  may  not  always  have  worn  the  same 
aspect  or  put  forward  the  same  pre- 
tensions ;  it  may  sometimes  have  dis- 
claimed the  principles  upon  whicht 
when  circumstances  favoured  them,  it 
insisted ;  it  may  have  been  equally  re- 
gardless of  truth  in  the  disavowal  as 
in  the  assertion ;  but  its  policy  has  ever 
been  the  same  in  principle,  namely,  io 
engage  opimon  ta  U*  vUereMii, 

This  policy  has  been  carried  out  by 
Romanism  with  a  steadiness  and  a  pru* 
dence  against  which,  in  a  rariety  of  in- 
stances,  secular  authorities  have  found 
it  useless  to  contend.  Indeed  political 
sagacity  has  scarcely  ever  been  provi- 
dent in  its  apprehension  of  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarities 
of  religious  doctrine  and  practice. 
When  priests  infuse  superstition  into 
the  hearts  of  a  people,  or  avail  them- 
selves of  the  superstition  which  nature 
has  planted  there,  states  and  prince* 
have  thought  themselves  unconcerned  { 
nay,  even  subtle  statesmen  have  held 
that  it  is  well  to  have  minds  occupied 
in  such  innocent  follies,  rather  than 
lefl  vacant  for  thoughts  or  counsels 
which  miffht  change  superstitious  wor- 
shippers mto  factious  or  discontented 
subjects.  And  under  this  impression 
lauded  politicians  have  abandoned  th« 
masses  of  mankind  to  be  trained,  at 
the  will  of  a  crafty  priesthood.  In  th« 
belief  and  the  practice  by  which  the 
priestly  ascendaucy  was  confirmed. 

But  why  say  a  crafty  priesthood  t 
If  generosity  of  purpose  be  held 
compatible  with  the  secular  polict 
which  abandoned  the  human  mind 
to  the  evils  and  haxards  of  supersti- 
tious teaching,  why  may  not  those 
who  administered  such  instruction  be 
accounted  equally  generous  ?  On  all 
sides  God  and  his  truth  were,  if  not 
wholly  forgotten,  indistinctlv  remem- 
bered. Princes  and  peers  wisned  to  re- 
tain their  feudal  authority  over  multi- 
tudes, whose  persons  they  would  retain 
in  a  state  of  senritude,  and  for  whose 
minds  they  took  no  care.  Priests  and 
popes  seized  upon  this  unguarded  and 
neglected  region  of  humanity  as  their 
peculiar  portion ;  they  occupied  the 
fastnesses  of  thought  and  will,  and 
having  conquered  and  mastered  the 
more  exalted  part  of  man's  being, 
why  may  they  not  ha\*e  been  able  to 
say  that  their  desire  was  to  do  gopd-» 
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to  liberate  munkincT  from  an  oppressive 
and  debasing  thraldom,  and  to  reduce 
the  empire  of  brute  force  under  the 
purer  sway  of  a  moral  and  religious 
ascendancy?  The  ecclesiastical  pretext 
looks  as  fair  as  the  secular :  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  more  effectual. 
Temporal  princes,  while  they  could 
command  the  physical  force  of  their 
retainers,  subjects,  and  dependants, 
gave  up  mind,  as  a  possession  for 
Which  they  cared  not,  to  the  priests  5 
the  priests  availed  themselves  of  the 
surrender,  and  in  due  time  made  it 
apparent  that  if  the  body  and  the 
physical  force  are  not  always  at  the 
disposal  of  him  who  governs  the  springs 
of  thought — who  has  fashioned  the 
moral  principle — they  are  his,  at  least, 
to  a  degree  in  which  the  divided  em^ 
pire  proves  eminently  disastrous  to 
all  civil  and  social  interests.  Such  was 
the  result  in  former  days,  such  it  will 
continue  to  be  while  the  policy  of  Hil- 
debrand  directs  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  the  politics  of  temporal  govern- 
ments are  the  same  in  principle  with 
the  system  by  which  the  papacy  has 
ever  been  inadequately  opposed. 

The  first  appearance  of  Hildebrand 
In  what  may  be  termed  a  political  ca- 
pacity was  at  a  crisis  verv  momentous 
to  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
crying  evil  of  four  rival  pontiffs,  with 
all  the  crimes  and  vices  which  followed 
in  ita  train,  compelled  the  interfe- 
rence of  Henry  III.  who  effected  the 
deposition  of  three  of  these  pretend- 
ers, while  the  fourth,  Gregory  VI. 
divested  himself  of  the  papal  dignity. 
The  two  succeeding  pontiffs,  chosen 
by  Henry,  occupied  the  papacy  for  but 
a  very  brief  period.  On  the  demise 
of  the  second,  Damasus,  Bruno  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  office  of  pope. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  the  genius  of 
Hildebrand  became  for  the  first  time 
memorably  conspicuous.  The  empe- 
ror had  taken  to  himself  the  right  to 
liame  the  pope,  without  reference  to 
the  will  or  voice  of  the  Roman  clergy 
or  people.  He  had  exercised  this  rig-ht 
in  the  appointment  of  three  pontiffs  in 
succession,  and  so  far  from  feeling  or 
fearing  anv  opposition  to  his  continued 
teercise  of  it,  was  encouraged  by  the  en- 
treaties of  those  who  seemed  most  inte- 
rested, imploring  that  he  would  protect 
them  affainst  the  perils  and  troubles  of 
Unworthy  claimants  or  competitors,  by 
bomiftating  to  the  papal  see.     A  little 
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appointment  would  have  confirmed 
the  usage.  To  name  the  pope  would 
have  appertained  to  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative, and  all  hope  of  winning 
independence  for  the  church  would 
have  been  for  ever  precluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  attempt  a  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Henry  would  have  been  mad- 
ness t  the  character  and  the  power  of 
the  emperor  alike  forbade  any  such 
extravagance.  How  Hildebrand  acted 
in  this  difficulty  shall  be  related  in  Mr. 
Bowden*s  words :— . 

"  The  time  had  now  arrived  in  which 
Hildebrand  was  destined  to  connect  him* 
self  more  closely  than  he  had  yet  done 
with  the  leading  transactions  of  his  time^ 
and  to  take  his  first  overt  step  toward 
the  practical  realization  of  that  theory 
to  which  he  and  those  who  thought  with 
him  so  ardently  clune.  Bruno  knew 
and  respected  nis  zeal  and  his  ability, 
and  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Worms 
during  the  session  of  the  council,  the 
newly-chosen  pontiff  seut  for  him,  and 
requested  him  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  intended  journey  to  Rome.  *  I  can- 
not,'said  Hildebrand,  'accompany  you{* 
and  when  pressed  to  declare  the  reason 
of  this  probably  unexpected  refusal,  he 
said,  *  Because  you  go  to  occupy  the 
government  of  the  Roman  church,  not 
in  virtue  of  a  regular  and  canonical  in- 
stitution to  it,  but  as  appointed  to  it  by 
secular  and  king! v  power.*  This  led  to 
a  discussion,  in  which  Bruno,  gentle  and 
candid  by  nature,  and  already,  perhaps, 
inclined  in  his  heart  to  favour  the  prin^ 
ciples  which  Hildebrand  now  advocated 
before  him,  permitted  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  legitimate  electors  to  the 
see  of  St.  Peter  were  the  Roman  clergy 
and  the  people;  and  he  prepared  to 
shape  his  course  accordingly.  Return- 
ing to  Toul,  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations and  to  take  a  farewell  of  his 
diocese,  he  set  out  thence  in  a  style  very 
different  from  that  which  had  usually  been 
adopted  by  the  nominees  of  Teutonic  so*- 
vereigns  in  their  inaugural  journeys  to 
the  papal  city.  Instead  of  the  rich  pon* 
tifical  attire  which  they  were  wont  from 
the  day  of  their  nomination  to  assume,  he 
clothed  himself  with  the  simple  habit  of  a 
pilgrim  :  thus  publicly  testifying  to  the 
world,  that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
the  German  Henry  and  his  council,  he 
considered  that  his  real  election  was  yet 
to  come.  Leaving  Toul  on  the  third 
dav  from  the  festival  of  Christmas,  he 
halted  on  his  way  at  the  monastery  of 
Cluni,  and  from  thence,  if  not  from 
Toul  it.self,  was  accompanied  by  Hilde- 
brand in  his  unostentatious  process  tO 
the  papal  city.  At  that  city,  oarefooted, 
ftUd  clad  in  tht  htimble  guise  Which  he 
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had  thas  assnmpd,  Bruno  arrived  in  the 
earlv  part  of  February,  1049;  and  as 
he  H>und  the  clergy  and  people  assem- 
bled and  uttering  hymns  ot  thanksgiving 
and  shouts  of  joy  in  honour  of  his  arri- 
val, he  at  once  addressed  them ;  and 
having  announced  to  them  the  mode  of 
his  election  in  Germany,  entreated  them 
fully  and  fairly  to  declare  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subject.  Their  election, 
he  said,  was  of  paramount  authoritv  to 
every  other  :  and  if  what  had  been  done 
beyond  the  Alps  did  not  meet  with  their 
general  approval,  he  was  ready  to  re- 
turn, a  pilOTim  as  he  had  come,  and  to 
shake  off  the  burden  of  a  responsibility 
which  he  had  only  upon  compulsion  un- 
- dertaken.  His  discourse  was  responded 
to  by  an  unanimous  shout  of  approval ; 
and  Bruno,  installed  without  delay  in 
his  high  office,  assumed  thenceforward 
the  name  of  Leo  IX."— Vol.  i.  p.  137,  &c. 

From  the  day  in  which  Leo  IX. 
ascended  the  papal  thronet  indeed 
from  a  much  earlier  date,  Hildebrand 
was  the  director  of  every  measure  of 
importance  which  the  interests  or  ne- 
cessities of  the  church  demanded. 
Thus,  the  unity  of  purpose  dbcern- 
ible  in  the  policy  of  several  pontiffs^ 
in  succession,  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Whoever  gave  the  act  a  name,  Hilde- 
brand was  the  author  or  adviser  of  it. 
Leo,  for  his  services  to  the  church, 
and,  no  doubt,  for  the  precedent  more 
especially  set  in  his  election,  has  been 
canonized.  He  exerted  himself,  it  is 
said,  and  not  without  effect,  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  of  simony,  and  to  intro- 
duce among  the  clergy  purity  of 
morals.  Nor  were  his  exertions  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastics  alone.  He  learned 
that  the  church  had  need  of  military 
support,  and  was  happy  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  soldiers. 

Leo  was,  as  an  old  writer  naively 
observes,  eminently  successful  in  his 
conflicts,  when  he  contended  against 
vice;  but  failed  of  his  usual  good 
fortune  when  he  had  to  encounter 
the  Normawt.  These  hardy  warriors 
had  expelled  the  Saracens  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  but  they  were, 
themselves,  by  no  means  agreeable 
neighbours.  Leo  IX.  was  rash  or  bold 
enough  to  enter  into  war  with  them. 
He  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner. 
Having  failed  in  arms,  the  court  of 
Rome  devised  measures  more  effec- 
tual ;  and  we  soon  after  find  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman,  taking,  as 
Duke  of  Apulia,  an  oath  of  feudal 
aervice  to  Pope  Nicholas  IL  Thence* 


forth  the  Normans^were  found  useful 
allies,  in  the  conflict  which  the  papacy 
sustained  against  the  empire.  We 
ai*e  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowden  for  a  re- 
cital of  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  two  contracting  parUes, 
and  for  the  terms  of  the  oath,  by 
which  Robert  bound  himself  in  feudal 
subjection  to  the  papacy :-« 

"  The  pope  consented  to  grant,  and 
Robert  to  hold,  all  conquests  which  the 
latter  had  previously  made,  or  should 
thenceforward  make,  in  Italy  ;  together 
with  all  such  territories  in  Sicily  as  he 
might  be  able  to  wrest  from  the  Saracen 
arm<t,  as  fiefs,  under  the  paramount 
lordship  of  the  holy  see ;  and  under  the 
annual  tribute  of  twelve  pence,  of 
Pavia,  for  every  couple  of  oxen  in  the 
Norman  chief's  dominions.  In  token  of 
this  arrangement,  Guiscard  received 
from  the  hands  of  Nicholas  a  conse- 
crated banner,  and  pledged  himself  as 
follows  : — 

***I,  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  of  St.  Peter,  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  by  the  liko  grace,  here- 
after of  Sicily,  will,  from  this  hour,  be 
a  true  vassal  to  the  holy  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to  thee.  Pope  Nicholas,  my 
lord.  In  the  counsel  or  in  the  act 
whereby  thy  life  or  liberty  shall  be  en« 
dangcrcd,  will  I  not  share ;  the  secret 
which  thou  shalt  have  confided  to  my 
keeping,  I  will  never,  knowingly,  reveal 
to  thy  hurt;  I  will  steadfastly  assist 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  pro- 
tection and  extension  of  the  royalties 
and  possessions  of  St.  Peter,  to  the 
best  of  my  power  against  all  men  ;  and 
I  will  support  thee  in  the  safe  and  ho- 
nourable possession  of  the  Roman  pa- 
J>acy,  of  its  territory,  and  of  its  pnvi- 
cges.  No  future  expedition  or  acqui- 
sition will  I  make  without  the  consent 
of  thee  or  of  thy  successors.  All 
churches  in  my  dominions  I  put,  with 
their  possessions,  into  thy  power,  and  I 
will  consider  the  defence  of  them  an 
obligation  resulting  from  my  fealty  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  And  shonldesi 
thou,  or  any  of  thy  successors,  depart 
this  life  before  me,  I,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  better-disposed  cardinals, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
will  do  my  best  to  secure  the  election 
and  ordination  of  a  pontiff  to  the  power 
ofSt.  Peter."— Vol.  i. 

The  obligations  incurred  by  this 
oath  were  not  indeterminate.  Nei- 
ther were  they  of  a  purely  spiritual 
character.  The  history  of  the  times, 
ilthere  could  have  been  any  doubt  aa 
tc  their  extent,  removes  it  Robert 
Guiscard  boun^  himself  by  this  oath 
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to  render  military  service  to  the  pope^ 
^-a  service  which  Nicholas  immedi- 
ately required  of  him^  and  employed 
in  taking  vengeance  of  the  Tusculan 
coantSy  dismantling  their    fortresses, 
and  reducing  them  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Roman  see.     Such  ser- 
vicesy  of   vi'hich   the  oath  talten  hy 
Guiscard  was  the  measure  and   the 
promise,  the  papacy,  having  learned 
by  defeat  to  value  the  Norman  power, 
purchased  at  a  high  price — the  sur- 
render of   Calabria    and  Apulia,    of 
which  these  daring  warriors  had  al- 
ready acquired  possession — the  duke- 
dom of  Sicily,  which  they  purposed  to 
conquer.     In  return  for  all  these  tcm- 
porid  grants  Robert  Guiscard  bound 
himself  by  the  oath  which  has  been 
recited.      An    oath    of  precisely  the 
same  character,  only  tn^re  stringent  in 
its  professions,  more  minute  in  its  spe- 
cification of  duties,  the  Roman  pontiff 
now  exacts  from  every  bishop  in  his 
church.      The  Norman  was   largely 
recompensed  for  swearing    such    an 
oath.     He  was  amenable  to  no  supe- 
rior whose  rights  it  interfered  with. 
Twenty-seven  persons  in  Ireland,  who 
call    the    Roman    Catholics    of  this 
country  their  subjects,  nine  in  Eng- 
land— all    claiming   the  privileges  of 
British    citizens,   the    protection    of 
British  law,  drawing  ample  revenues 
from  the  British  people — take  this  oath 
of    feudal    obedience    to    the    pope. 
England  knows  that  they  take  it ;  she 
knows,  further,  that  the  oath  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    What  recompense 
has  she  from  Rome,  except  the  dis- 
grace, for  not  protecting  so  many  of 
Eer  subjects  against  it  ?   But,  we  must 
not  wander  irom  our  subject. 

The  time  was  approaching  when 
the  papacy  might  avow  its  ambitious 
purposes,  and  contend  with  the  secular 
power  for  universal  empire.  Henry  III. 
died  in  1056,  leaving  the  young  Henry, 
his  heir,  then  six  years  old,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  Agnes. 
In  the  succession  of  German  empe- 
rors, none  perhaps  had  attained  and 
held  authority  so  ample  as  Henry  III. 
But  the  very  ascendancy  to  which  he 
bad  exalted  himself  above  the  nobles 
of  the  country,  proved  injurious  to 
his  successor.  The  seemingly  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  young  prince  en- 
couraged designs  against  him ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  in  the  first  year  after 
hia   father's    deathj    the   princes   of 


Saxony  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  Agnes,  how- 
ever, mother  of  the  young  prince, 
appears  competent  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  She  was  a  woman  of  firmness 
and  ability,  and,  in  the  name  of  her 
son,  Henry  IV.,  for  six  years  held 
with  no  feeble  hand  the  rems  of  em- 
pire. The  perfidy  and  outrage  by 
which  her  administration  was  then 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  mother 
was  robbed  of  her  son,  shall  be  related 
by  Mr.  Bowden ; — 

"Foremost    amon^f  the    murmurers 
wore  Hanno,   Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Mentz ; 
both,  probably,  indignant  at  seeing  an 
influence  superior  to  their  own,  enjoyed 
by  a  prelate  of  inferior  dignity.    These 
conferred  with  Count  Ecbcrt,  the  king's 
cousin,  on  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
remedy  for    the    existing    grievances; 
and  the  count  readily  expressed  his  con- 
currence in  their  sentiments.     Nor  was 
Otho,  the  new  Duke  of  Bavaria,  found  . 
reluctant,  for  the  sake  of  humbling  the 
obnoxious  bishop,  to  conspire  against 
the  authority  of^  her  who  had  recently 
honoured  him  with  such  a  distinguished 
mark  of  her  favour.     The  tenure  by 
which  Agnes  held  the  reins  of  power 
was  simply  the  guardianship  and  tute- 
lage of  her  son,  m  whose  name  the  go- 
venunent  had,  in  point  of  form,  been 
carried  on  from  the  period  of  his  fa- 
ther's   death.      The    conspirators    re- 
solved, therefore,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  youth- 
ful Henry's  person,  and  with  taat,  of 
the  substantial  power  of  the  state.  The 
king,  it  was   known,  was  to  proceed 
along  the  Rhine,  with  his  mother  and 
court,  on  his  way  to  heep  the  approaching 
feast  of  Pentecost,  1062,  at  Nimeguen. 
In  anticipation  of  this  journey,  Hanno 
prepared  a  vessel    which,    while    well 
adapted  for  speed,  was  most  magnifi- 
cently adorned  with  gilding,  with  carved 
work,  with  tapestry — vfith.  all,  in  short, 
which  could  dazzle  or  attract  the  eye  of 
a  beholder.    And  it  was  contrived  that, 
while  Henry  was    reposing,  with    his 
court,  in  a  spot  which  was  then  an 
island  on  the  Rhine,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Leutbert, — but  which  now,  the    river 
having  altered  its  course,  forms  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Kaiserwerth, — the  bark 
should  be  brought  to  the  shore.    At  the 
royal  table,  amid  the  gaiety  of  a  sump- 
tuous banquet,  the  archbishop,  casually, 
as  it  were,  alluded  to  the  magnificence 
of  this  extraordinary  galley,  and  so  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Uio  youthful  sove- 
reign that  he  dicterminea  on  immedi- 
ately  inspecting   it.      He   proceeded, 
herefore,  accompanied  by  mnno  and 
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the  other  cDnfcderatos,  to  the  place 
where  it  lay ;  but  scarcely  had  he  stepped 
on  board,  when  strong  and  active 
rowers,  who  had  been  selected  and  in- 
structed for  the  purpose,  sprang  to 
their  benches  and  rowed  against  the 
stream  to  Cologne,  with  a  rapidity 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful pursuit.  The  king  was,  for  a 
few  moments,  lulled  by  the  false  excuses 
of  the  confederates,  and  imagined  that 
the  scheme  was  a  matter  of  sport ;  but 
soon  perceiving  that  thoy  were  earnest 
in  the  purpose  of  carrying  him  away,  he 
imagined  that  they  intended  his  de- 
struction, and,  as  his  only  chance  of  es- 
cape, ha  leaped  into  the  Rhine,  and 
disappeared  for  a  moment  beneath  its 
waters.  The  intrepid  Count  Ecbert, 
however,  plunged  in  after  him,  and  soon 
brought  him  back  to  the  vessel.  And 
BOW,  soothed  by  the  solemn  assurances 
of  his  captors  that  no  mischief  was  in- 
tended mm,  and  aware  of  the  inutility 
of  any  f\irther  attempt  to  escape,  Henry 
submitted  silently  to  his  fate,  and  was 
borne  with  all  speed  to  Cologne,  while 
the  cries  and  execrations  of  the  indig- 
nant people  resounded  along  the  shore." 
^Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

By  this  flagitious  outrage  the  traitor 
bishops  brought  the  young  prince  un- 
der their  toils.  Agnes,  it  would  ap- 
pear, soon  withdrew  ft"om  the  world ; 
and  the  men  who  had  made  their 
prince  eaptive  directed  the  affairs  of 
state  at  their  pleasure.  The  church 
had  now  acquired  the  guardianship, 
and  was  free  to  order  the  education, 
of  the  future  monarch.  It  bad  been 
a  topic  of  popular  clamour  against 
Agnes,  that  she  was  not  wise  in  her 
choice  of  preceptors  for  the  young 
prince.  All  such  errors,  it  was  pre* 
tended,  would  be  rectified,  when  the 
cares  of  education  were  undertaken 
by  prelates  of  the  church.  The  pre- 
tence, as  may  be  supposed,  was  hollow. 
The  perfidy  by  which  these  refractory 
bishops  accomplished  their  object  of 
separating  the  prince  from  his  natural 
ffuardian  was  not  baser  than  the  use 
they  made  of  their  advantage.  They 
did  not  desire  that  their  Toung  captive 
should  be  well  instructed.  Had  they 
desired  it,  their  own  evil  habits  and 
example  would  have  defeated  theur 
design. 

"  The  confederate  princes,"  writes  Mr. 
Bowden,  "  who  had  snatched  the  young 
Henry  from  the  hands  of  his  mother, 
had  made  it  a  charge  against  her,  that 
she  was  neglecting  to  prepare  her  son, 
by  a  suitable  education,  for  the  high  stft< 


tion  which  he  was  destined  to  fill.  But, 
just  or  otherwise  as  this  accusation, 
considered  in  itself,  may  have  been, 
they  soon  showed  that,  in  their  mouths, 
it  was  but  a  pretence,  a  specious 
grievance,  brought  forward  to  screen 
the  selfish  motives  which,  in  reality, 
governed  their  proceeding.  The  am^ 
bitious  feudalines  of  the  crown  were,  in 
truth,  by  no  means  anxious  to  hasteii 
the  period  of  Henry's  fitness  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  empire, 
and  preferred  a  course  which  promised 
them  a  longer  career  of  unrestrained  and 
licentious  power.  They  excluded  Henry 
iVom  all  participation  in  the  business  of 
the  state;  they  surrounded  him  with 
their  creatures  and  dependents,  and 
permitted  no  other  person  to  appreauh 
him  without  their  special  permission; 
they  encouraged  him  in  an  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  field  sports,  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  youth^l  pastimes  and  pleasures ; 
and  they  neglected  not  only  the  in* 
culcation  of  the  elements  of  necessary 
knowledge,  but  also  that  which  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  that  moral 
culture  of  the  mind  and  principles, 
which  is,  in  truth,  the  one  greal 
business  of  education. 

**How  much  of  the  misfortune  and 
misery  of  Henry's  future  life  may  we 
not  trace  to  the  unprincipled  conduct 
of  his  guardians  ?  Na v,  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  misery  of  many  succeed- 
ing generations  may  we  not  ascribe  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  owing,  that  the 
head  of  the  imperial  house,  at  this  cri« 
tical  period  of  the  world's  history,  grew 
up  to  man's  estate  with  a  mind  un« 
cultivated,  with  passions  uncontrolled, 
and  with  faculties  unstrengthened  by. 
discipline  to  cope  with  or  to  master 
the  difiiculties  which  he  was  doomed 
to  encounter. 

"  But,  had  the  prelates  by  whom  Henry 
was  more  especially  surrounded,  shown 
much  more  anxiety  than  they  did  for 
the  instruction  and  moral  improvement 
of  their  illustrious  pupil,  their  own 
manners  were  such  as  could  by  no 
means  inspire  him  with  that  reverence 
towards  his  instructors,  without  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cation must  ever  be  attempted  in  vain. 
Their  rapacity  exhibited  itself  in  tho 
shameless  way  in  which  they,  as  if  in 
emulation  of  each  other,  extorted  from 
the  crown  the  grant  of  lands,  manors, 
farms,  and  forests,  to  the  manifest 
diminution  of  the  royal  dignitv,  as  well 
as  in  the  unjust  annexation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  religious  communities  woich 
were  unable  to  resist  them,  to  the 
territory  of  their  sees.  Nor  in  pride, 
or  in  the  fierceness  with  which  they 
resisted  all  real  or  imagined  insults- 
inconsistent  as  such  qualities  are  with 
the  sacerdotal  eharaoter^were  the  spU 
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ritual  fathers  of  Germany  a  whit  inferior 
to  the  imperious  secular  nobles   with 
whom  they  associated.      At  the  com- 
mencement of  vespers,  before  the  king 
and  court   at  Goslar,    at  the  solemn 
season  of  Christmas,   1062,  a  dispute 
arose    between    the    servants    of     the 
bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  those  of  the 
abbot  of  Fulda,    with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  seats  of  their  respective 
masters.     The  abbot,  by  ancient  usage, 
was  entitled  to  sit  next  to  the  metro- 
politan ;  but  the  bishop,  indignant  that 
any  should  take  this  place  within  his 
own  diocese  in  preference  to  himself, 
had  commanded  his  domestics  to  place 
the   chairs  accordingly.     The  dispute 
soon  led  to  blows,   and,   but  for  the 
interference  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  would 
have  terminated  in  bloodshed.      This 
noble  asserted  the  rights  of  the  abbot, 
and  the  bishop  was  consequently  foiled. 
He  looked  forward,  however,  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest  under  more  favour- 
able auspices ;  and  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost following,  previously  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  kmg  and  the  prelates  into 
the  church,  he  secreted  behmd  the  high 
altar,    Count  Ecbert  and  some  well- 
armed  soldiers.    As  the  contending  pre- 
lates proceeded  to  their  seats,  the  affray 
between  the  servants  began  again ;  when 
the  count,  suddenly  springing  from  his 
ambush,  rushed  with  bis  followers  upon 
the  astonished  men  of  Fulda,  and  drove 
them,  with  blows  and  menaces,  from  the 
church.     But  they,  too,  had  made  pre- 
parations for  a  violent  struggle,    and 
nad  friends  and  arms  at  hand.     In  a 
body  they  rushed  once  more  into  the 
sacred  building,  and  engaged  their  ene- 
mies with  swords  in  the  midst  of  the 
choir,    eonftisedly   mingling   with    the 
choristers.    'Fiercely  was  the  combat 
waged:    throughout  the  church,'  says 
Lambert  of  Archefferburgh,  *  resounded, 
instead  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
screams  of  the  dyinc;  ill-omened  vic- 
tims were  si  aught  erea  upon  the  altar  of 
God;   while  through  the  building  ran 
rivers  of  blood,  poured  forth,  not  by 
the  legal  religion  of  other  days,  but  by 
the  mutual  cruelty  of  enemies.*     The 
bishop  of  Hildesheim,  rushing  to  a  pul- 
pit or  some  other  conspicuous  position, 
exhorted  his  followers,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  to  perseverance  in  the  fray ; 
and  encouraged  them  hy  hi9  authority, 
and  by  the  promise  of  absolution,  to  dis' 
regard  the  eanotity  of  the  place.     The 
yonng  monarch  called  in  vain  on  his 
subjects  to  reverence  the  royal  dignity ; 
all  ears  were  deaf  to  his  vociferated 
commands  and  entreaties ;  and  at  length 
urged  by  those  around  him  to  consult 
his  own  safety,  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  thickening  tumult,  and 


made  his  way  to  the  palace.  The  mei^ 
of  Fulda,  by  the  efforts  of  Count  £c^ 
bert,  were  at  length  repulsed,  and  the 
doors  of  the  church  closed  against  them ; 
upon  which,  ranging  themselves  before 
the  building,  they  prepared  to  assail 
their  enemies  again,  as  soon  as  they 
should  issue  from  it ;  and  there  remain* 
ed,  until  the  approach  of  night  induced 
them  to  retire.  * — Vol.  i.  p.  &4. 

Such  was  the  education  for  which 
Henry  IV.  was  indebted  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Such  was  the  manner  ia 
which  that  church  fulfilled  its  promise 
to  his  dying  father.  It  honoured  or 
lauded  that  father's  memory  with  a  le- 
gend of  the  deliverance  of  his  soul 
from  demons— a  legend  which  told  of 
evil  spirits  assembled  in  throngSi  al- 
though unseen,  around  him  on  the 
night  of  his  decease — of  the  charges 
they  brought  against  him  as  a  usurper 
of  power  over  the  church,  and  of  the 
majesty  and  might  with  which  St. 
Lawrence,  whose  worship  he  had  assi- 
duously cultivated,  scattered  the  hi- 
deous spectres,  and  (^in  those  days  such 
a  city  of  refuge  as  purgatory  had  not 
had  its  place  duly  assigned  to  it  in  the 
geographv  of  the  spiritual  world,)' 
conducted  the  monarch's  soul  to  heaven. 
His  son  was  left  in  the  custody  of  de^ 
mons,  and  Rome  effected  no  miraclo 
in  his  favour,  except  that  of  not  ruin- 
ing him  by  the  demoralizing  instruct 
tions  and  more  pernicious  example  to 
which  he  was  abandoned. 

When  Hildebrand  was  elevated  to 
the  papacy,  Henry,  with  whom  he  was 
soon  to  be  committed  in  a  lonff  and 
calamitous  struggle,  had  delivered  him- 
self from  the  control  of  his  perfidious 
captors,  was  in  the  twenty- third  or 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
already  given  proofs,  that,  whatever 
the  effects  might  have  been  of  the 
education  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
enslave  him,  he  had  come  forth  from 
it  with  a  commanding  spirit,  with 
much  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and 
with  the  militarv  genius  which  signa- 
lised itself  in  his  life  of  many  vicissi^. 
tudes,  by  the  gaining  of  sixty-six 
battles.  Hildebrand,  it  is  plain,  had 
no  peaceful  prospect  before  him  in  the 
conflict  which  he  foresaw  must  be 
sustained  against  such  a  man.  Mr. 
Bowdcn's  account  of  the  manner  of  his 
elevation  to  the  papacy  is  exceedingly 
graphic.  It  was  truly  an  election  by 
acclamation — ^people,  priests,  and  car- 
dinals, all  uniting  to  overcome  the 
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reluctance  of  the  individual  on  whom 
their  choice  had  fallen.  But,  inspirit- 
ing as  such  an  attestation  to  the  merit 
of  an  individual  must  have  been,  it 
did  not  relieve  Hildebrand  from  a  de- 
pressinjT  sense  of  the  duties  for  which 
be  had  become  responsible. 

«*  The  event  of  his  election,  unex- 
pected as,  at  the  moment,  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  seems  to  have  overwhelmed 
for  a  while  even  his  intrepid  si>irit.  In 
letters  written  from  the  court,  in  which, 
exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  he  passed 
the  following  day,  he  speaks  of  It  in 
terms  of  terror,  and,  using  the  poetical 
language  of  the  Psalms,  exclaims,  '  I 
am  come  into  deep  waters,  where  the 
floods  overflow  me.  1  am  weary  of  mv 
crying;  my  throat  is  dried.  Fearfuf- 
ness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me, 
and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me.'  And 
he  concludes  by  anxiously  imploring  the 
intercession  of  his  friends  with  heaven, 
on  his  behalf;  expressing  a  hope,  that 
their  prayers,  though  they  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  his  being  called  to  that 
post  of  danger,  might  yet  avail  to  de- 
fend him  when  placed  there." — Vol.  i. 
page  318. 

GregorY*s  anxiety  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  could  deprive  him  of  pre- 
sence of  mind)  or  rather,  hb  character 
was  not  such  as  to  give  fear  the  mas- 
tery over  him.  He  saw  plainly  that 
if  be  would  enter  into  a  conflict  with 
Henry^  be  must  choose  a  favourable 
time.  He  felt  also,  that  to  that  mo- 
narch belonged,  by  usage  and  law,  the 
right  to  confirm  his  election  to  the 
papacy.  He  felt,  that  in  the  career 
upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  it 
might  prove  of  fatal  consequence  to 
leave  his  title  in  any  respect  insecure ; 
accordingly,  with  the  same  forecasting 
sagacity  as  he  protected  the  forms  of 
free  election  in  the  instance  of  Leo  IX, 
by  requiring  that  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  church  should  ratify  the  em- 
peror's appointment,  he  now  takes  care 
that  the  imperial  constitutions  shall  not 
be  violated,  but  goes  through  the  form 
(he  knew  it  was  no  more  than  a  form) 
of  having  his  election  confirmed  by 
Henry. 

••  Gregory  received  therefore  the  im- 
perial envoy  with  courtesy  and  deference. 
«0od,'  he  said,  *  was  hU  witness  that  he 
had  by  no  practices  of  his  own  wrought 


his  elevation  to  the  exalted  station, 
which  ho  had  been  called  upon  to 
fill.  The  Romans  by  their  unsolicited 
election  had  forced  upon  him,  as  though 
by  violence,  the  burden  of  the  eccle- 
siastical government.  But  my  consecra- 
tion,* he  continued,  •  I  have  hitherto 
refused,  awaiting  the  approval,  by  the 
king  and  his  princes,  of  the  election  ; 
and  I  shall  still  refuse  it,  untU  that 
approval  be  certified  to  me  by  an  ac- 
credited messenger.*  Satisfied  with  this 
answer,  Count  Eberhard  returned  to 
Germany,  and  Henry  felt  that  his  onlj 
course  was,  to  confirm  the  election. 
Gregory,  then  bishop  of  Vercelli  and 
imperial  chancellor  of  luljr,  appeared 
accordingly  as  the  sovereign's  accre- 
dited representative  at  Rome.  And 
the  pontiff  elect,  having  been  admitted 
to  prie8t*s  orders  during  the  week  of 
Pentecost,  was  consecrated  in  that  pre- 
late's presence,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  from  time  immemorial  ob- 
served on  such  occasions." — Vol.  i.  3161 

Gregory  was  the  last  pope  who 
ever  needed  the  confirmation  of  his 
title  by  an  earthly  sovereign. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  have 
to  notice  some  incidents  in  the  most 
memorable  struggle  of  which  human 
history  bears  a  record — a  struggle  In 
which  more  blood  was  shed  and  fooler 
crimes  committed,  and  more  pemiciotu 
principles  affirmed,  than  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  any  war  to  which  hu- 
man ambition  has  given  rise — a  stmg- 
gle  too  in  which,  if  lofty  purpose* 
could  grace  evil  Mrencies,  much  would 
be  found  to  merit  high  praise  and 
honour.  However  we  judge  of  Um 
means  she  emploved — means  by  which 
absence  of  pnvsical  strength  was  to 
be  compensated — the  church  of  Rome 
cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  having 
maintained  her  cause  with  rare  dis- 
cretion, and  with  indomitable  energy. 
Out  of  it  she  came  with  victory— her 
independence  secured — her  power  en- 
larged— and  (even  where  authority 
was  denied)  her  influence  sensibly  Mu 
This  power  and  influence,  to  a  coo- 
sideraole  extent,  even  at  this  day,  she 
retains.  How  she  acquired  it,  how 
it  became  a  permanent  possession,  is  a 
question  of  no  ordinary  mterest.  The 
history  of  the  pontificate  of  Gttfarj 
VII.  will  throw  much  light  upon  tt« 
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FAULINE       BUTLER. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


In  an  old-fashioned  and  venerable- 
looking  mansion,  in  one  of  the  most 
deserted  streets  of  Toulouse,  sat  a 
young  man,  of  some  eight-and-twentj 
or  thirty  years  of  age.  His  figure 
was  tall,  bis  eye  quick,  and  his  whole 
air  bespoke  the  soldier,  as  well  as  the 
dark  and  up-curled  moustache  that 
graced  his  upper  lip.  Beside  him,  on 
the  sofa,  a  fair  and  lovely  girl  was 
seated,  whose  hands  he  held  firmly 
clasped  within  his  own.  Both  were 
silent  and  motionless,  and  evinced,  in 
their  attitude  of  breathless  and  anxious 
watching,  a  state  of  thrilling  expec- 
tancy. 

Suddenly  a  slight  noise  was  heard, 
and  then  more  distinctly  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage  at  a  distance.  At 
the  sound  they  both  started ;  and 
the  young  girl,  suddenly  disengaging 
her  hands,  rose  and  darted  with  one 
bound  to  the  window,  and  looked  out 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  hope  and 
joy,  and  even  fear,  upon  her  beautiful 
and  girlish  face. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  carriage,  in- 
stead of  approaching,  seemed  to  take 
another  direction,  and  all  was  again 
silent.  The  young  girl,  disappointed, 
returned  to  her  seat,  and,  sighing 
deeply,  said— > 

''  I  was  again  wrong — this  was  not 
the  carriage  we  wished  for,  Ferdinand : 
your  mother  will  not  come :  she  does 
not  wish  to  see  me." 

He  to  whom  those  words  were  ad- 
dressed smiled,  and,  kissing  her  fore- 
head, while  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
appear  angry,  said — 

"  Pauline,  you  are  very  silly." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  she  said — 

"  Well,  Ferdinand,  would  you  like 
me  to  tell  you  a  secret  ?  There  are 
times  I  wish  your  mother  would  not 
come — I  am  afrud  of  her,  dear  Fer- 
dinand." 

'*  Foolish  child !  have  I  not  told 
you  a  hundred  times  of  her  goodness 
and  indulgence?" 

"  Yes,  for  childish  faults ;  but  a 
marriage,  Ferdinand,  and  a  marriage 
without  her  consent." 
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"  But  you  forget  she  has  forgiven, 
and  is  coming  to  us." 

''It  is  just  that  I  cannot  believe- 
that  the  proud,  rich,  haughty  Mar- 
quise de  Livry,  whose  son  might  have 
won  the  noblest  in  the  land,  should 
come  to  see  me :  me         " 

**Hold  your  tongue,  Pauline,"  in- 
terrupted quickly  the  yotmg  man: 
"  when  my  mother  has  seen  you,  she 
will  approve  of  my  choice,  I  am  sure." 

"  God  grant  it,  Ferdinand.  Your 
mother  has  such  influence  upon  you, 
our  whole  happiness  depends  upon  her 
opinion  of  me." 

"  Saucy  one,  do  you  think  I  should 
love  you  less  ?" 

"  No,  no !  never  speak  of  that ;  but, 
Ferdinand,  read  to  me  agfun  your 
mother's  last  letter,  sending  her  par- 
don, and  promise,  to  come  to  us.  I 
wish  to  hear  it  again,  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  quite  true." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Pauline,  we  will 
read  it  together." 

So  saying,  M.  de  Livry  opened  his 
writing  desk,  and  took  out  the  pre- 
cious letter ;  and,  putting  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  his  young  wife,  be- 
gan to  read  the  following  :— 

"•Baden,  15th  July,  1838. 

"  Mt  dear  Ferdinand — Both  your 
letters,  written  in  June,  found  me  at 
Baden,  where  I  have  been  obliged  to 
come  for  my  health,  greatly  impaired 
since  the  death  of  your  father,  and, 
shall  I  confess  it?  since  I  heard  of 
your  marriage. 

''You  speak  of  coming  with  your 
wife  to  ask  my  pardon.  I  am  sure,  my 
son,  you  are  grieved  at  the  sorrow  you 
have  caused  me. — There  are  occasions, 
however,  wherein  the  fault  you  have 
committed  —  that  of  marrying  a  fo- 
reigner ag^nst  the  will  of  your  family — 
however  serious,  would  be  excusable, 
particularly  in  the  eyes  of  a  mother." 

On  reaching  this  part  of  the  letter. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Livry 
stopped  involuntarily  and  exchanged  a 
look — but  how  different  the  expression 
in  that  look  I  His  was  that  of  cold  fear« 
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while  hers  was  that  of  burning  shame. 
After  a  moment*  Ferdinand  again  be- 
gan to  read,  and  read  alone — 

**  Do  not  come  to  Paris.  You  will 
not  find  me  there ;  but  expect  me  at 
Toulouse  the  10th  of  August,  at  the 
latest,  with  best  love  to  all  three, 

"  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Marquise  de  Litbt." 

''  And  this  is  the  10th  of  Aueust,*' 
said  Ferdinand,  ''and  my  mother  is 
always  so  punctual,  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  here  soon." 

Then  seeing  that  Pauline  remained 
silent,  while  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
he  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and  siud — 
*'  Courage,  my  beloved.  Remember  my 
mother  is  ignorant  of  every  thing ;  and 
very  likely  it  is  to  that  we  owe  her 
pardon ;  and  do  not  forget  that  the 
Comtesse  de  Livry,  innocent  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  need  not  blush 
before  any  one." 

"  How  generous  you  are,  and  how 
good,"  replied  Pauline  tenderly.  "  How 
can  I  ever  prove  my  gratitude  ?'* 

"  By  loving  me  uways." 

At  this  instant  the  cracking  of 
whips,  and  the  roll  of  wheels,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  long- 
expected  Marquise  de  Livry  at  the 
house  of  her  ancestors,  where  her  son 
had  been  residing  some  months. 

At  tins  criticiu  moment,  Ferdinand, 
who  imtil  how  had  not  experienced 
the  extreme  nervousness  of  his  wife, 
felt  his  heart  beat  violently,  and  was 
obliged  to  stop  repeatedly  on  his  way 
down  stasrs  to  meet  his  mother,  from 
the  excess  of  his  agitation. 

The  moment  the  Marquise  saw  her 
son,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  ibr  some  moments  was  so  over- 
powered by  her  feelings,  she  could  not 
speak.     At  last  she  said — 

"  And  Pauline,  where  is  Pauline  ?** 

At  this  moment  she  perceived  her 
daughter-in-law  kneeling  beside  her, 
and  trying  to  take  one  of  her  hands  to 
kiss  it  The  Marquise  lifted  her  up, 
affectionately  saying — 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  receive  your 
mother  ?     Kiss  me,  my  child." 

Poor  Pauline,  overcome  by  so  much 
kindness,  threw  herself  into  ner  arms, 
and  wept  upon  her  bosom. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after,  the  three 
persons  who  have  just  been  introduced 
*to  out  x^aderBj  woro  seated  ^[idetly  in 


a  small  drawing-room.  The  Marquise 
was  placed  between  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, keeping  her  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  the  latter,  whose  beauty 
seemed  more  fascinating  every  mo- 
ment. She  overwhelmed  her  with 
questions,  and  did  not  give  her  time 
to  answer  one  question,  until  she  asked 
another. 

*'  Pauline,"  said  the  old  lady,  "yoit 
are  afraid  of  me — Ferdinand  has  told 
yon  that  I  am  cross  and  proud. 
Naughty  fellow  I  I  am  not  astonished 
he  has  forgotten  me :  it  is  so  long  since 
he  has  seen  me." 

"  Do  not  say  a  word,  dear  mother,"* 
said  Ferdinand,  hastily.  *'l  knov^ 
well  that  I  have  been  sadly  neglectfuL** 

"  Ah !"  replied  his  young  wife,  that 
was  the  very  reason  of  my  con^sion 
when  I  saw  you — knowing  that  I  was 
the  cause  of  this  long  separation." 

''Fear  of  your  mother,  my  child t 
But  to  begin.  My  son,  tell  me  how 
many  days  have  you  been  with  me  since 
you  left  the  army,  and  that  was  some 
years  ago.  They  are  easily  reckoned* 
A  month  in  1 834,  fifteen  days  in  1635, 
and  then  you  never  could  get  away 
quick  enough.  I  now  know  the  reason ; 
but  to  hide  your  marriage  from  me." 

As  she  said  this,  Ferdinand  ex* 
changed  a  rapid  glance  with  Pauline, 
in  which  a  close  ooserver  might  have 
detected  ill-concealed  embarrassment ; 
but  recovering  himself  quickly,  he 
replied  with  firmness — 

"  How  could  I  tell  you,  my  dear  mo- 
ther, without  lettinff  my  father  kno# 
too?  and  vou  know  now  strict  he  was 
always  with  me ;  and  also  his  pofitical 
prejudices  were  so  strone,  I  could  not 
venture  to  tell  him  that  1,  his  only  son, 
had  married  the  daughter  of  an  officer, 
in  the  service  of  one  whom  he  called 
usurper." 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten,  my 
son,  that  right  or  wrong,  I  always 
agreed  in  my  husband's  opinions ;  and 
people  do  not  change  at  my  age." 

"  I  do  not  forget,  my  dear  mother ; 
but  you  are  a  woman,  and  I  know  that 
the  neart  of  a  woman  is  all  that  is 
kind." 

"Very  well  said,  indeed;  but  still 
I  must  teaze  you,  for  I  am  not  half 
satisfied  yet;  and  now  that  we  are  aH 
together,  you  will  both  of  you  tell  me 
all  the  pMliculars  of  this  event ;  foe 
fromyonr  letters,  I  couldleainiiottiiiii^ 
but  that  yott  were  soAnied.'* 
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This  tame«  M.  de  Livry  could  not 
hide  his  displeasure;  andy  frowning 
angrily,  he  stammered  out — 

<*  Mother,  U  you  will  allow  me,  we 
shall  talk  of  this  another  time.  You 
have  travelled  a  long  way  ;  you  require 
rest — ^yon  must  be  tired  1" 

**  Tired !  not  in  the  least*  my  dear,'* 
replied  the  Marquisey  gaily.  "  I  came 
by  short  stages.  I  slept  at  Alby,  and 
dined  at  Saint  Sulpice ;  so  I  am  ready 
to  hear  your  romantic  tale.  It  will 
make  me  quite  young  again.  Is  it 
long  ?" 

**  Oh»  not  in  the  least ;  and  since 
you  insist  upon  it " 

*^  Stop,  stop ;  you  have  talked 
enough.  It  is  now  Pauline's  turn. 
How  are  we  to  become  acquainted,  i£ 
we  never  apeak  to  each  other  ?  Begin, 
my  child ;  I  am  listening  to  you." 

''  Mother,"  began  Ferdinand,  driven 
to  his  last  resource,  *'you  sea  Pauline 
is  80  timid." 

.   **  The  greater  the  reason  to  encou- 
rage her. — Come,  my  child,  begin." 

rauline  looked  at  her  husband; 
and  upoB  a  sign  from  him  determined 
to  speak. 

**  Madame  la  Marquise,"  murmured 
she  in  a  low  voice,  '<  you  know ^ 

"  I  know  nothing,"  replied  the  in* 
quisitive  old  lady. 

The  young  girl,  8U{mressing  a  deep 
aigh  bv  an  effort,  thus  began — 

**  M.  de  Livry  has  alreadv  told  you 
that  I  am  of  low  birth. — My  rather*s  fa^ 
mily  were  farmers  of  La  Marche,  in  Lor- 
raine. At  eighteen  he  himself  enlisted ; 
but,  alas  I  madame,  it  was  to  serve  in 
a  cause  against  which  M.  de  Livry 
fought. — If  it  was  wrong,  in  your  opi- 
nion, do  not  blame  me ;  I  am  innocent 
of  it" 

'<  Do  not  think  me  so  unjust,**  said 
the  Marquise  gently. 

"  In  1814,"  continued  Pauline,  "  my 
father  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
an  officer  of  the  *  legion  d'honneur.* 
He  wished  to  leave  the  service, 
and  obtained  a  small  pension.  1815 
arrived,  and  with  1815  came  the 
emperor. — On  learning  the  return  of 
his  benefactor,  my  father  girded  on  his 
Bwordj  And — I  oo  not  know  how  to 
tell  you— he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
Napoleon.  What  would  you  have  him 
do?  France  was  mad.  Alas  I  the 
star  of  the  great  captain  had  set,  and 
the  life  of  the  faithra  soldier  was  lost 
ontheaameday.    My fiither wa« killed 


at  Waterloo  ;  my  mother,  bowed  down 
with  grief,  soon  followed  him ;  and  I» 
almost  a  baby,  then  obtained  admission 
into  the  royal  school  of  Saint  Denis* 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  my 
father's  friends.  I  was  there  ten  years 
— ten  years  that  passed  like  a  dream. 
I  had  friends— I  was  happy.  When  I 
left  it  I  was  alone  in  the  world — alone. 
I  am  wrong :  I  had  an  aunt ;  but  ahe 
was  as  poor  as  myself,  and  we  were  ix^ 
the  greatest  poverty,  when  " 

At  this  part  of  her  story  a  deepi 
blush  spread  over  her  face,  and  she 
seemed  overwhelmed  by  some  painful 
recollection. 

**  Well,"  cried  the  Marquise,  with 
astonishment,  ^'go  on.  When^  you 
said." 

The  Comte  de  Livry,  who  had  fol« 
lowed  with  evident  emotion  every  word 
his  wife  uttered,  was  pale  andagitated  | 
but  when  he  pero^ved  that  PaiUine  had 
ceased  to  speak,  he  became  red,  and 
cried  with  impetuosity — 
.  **  You  see,  mother,  I  was  right  to 
tell  you  that  Pauline  was  timi£  Af 
any  rate,  it  was  a  most  unhappy  period 
in  her  life,  and  you  can  wdl  ima^e» 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  most  painful 
to  her  1  Just  then  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's  spoke  of  her  to  the  Duchess  of 

L ,  who  required  a  governess 

for  her  daiighters.  Pauline  was  eur 
gaged,  »id  in  a  little  time  after  quitted 
France  for  England.  Is  it  not  sQt 
Pauline?" 

Pauline  bowed  her  head,  and  tnu€- 
tered  something  quite  unintelligible, 
but  inwardly  thanked  her  husband  for 
inventing  a  falsehood  for  her,  which 
she  would  not  have  dared  to  do  for 
herself. 

M.  de  Livry  continued — 

**  It  was  at  L  House,  whefe 

I  was  on  a  visit,  that  I  first  met  her. 
You  know,  mother,  that  I  should  have 
left  England  to  visit  Germany  and 
Italy  ;  but  do  you  blame  me,  now  that 
I  had  lost  all  inclination  to  travel  ?-— t 
do  you  pardon  me  now  for  my  znar« 
riage  ?" 

*'  I  forgive  all,"  said  the  Marquise, 
taking  Pauline's  hand.  '^^  I  only  re- 
quire my  daughter-in-law  to  be  distm- 
guished  by  virtue :  as  for  rank,  you  have 
enouffh  for  both ;  and  now  that  all  is 
explained,  there  is  another  person  I 
must  see." 

^  Who  ?"  stammered  Monsieur  and 
MadaoM  de  Livzy  at  tihe  saoMiaom^t* 
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''  Who  but  a  most  important  person- 
age ;  one  whom  I  shaU  be  delighted  to 
style  my  grandson — in  truths  I  was 
remiss  not  to  think  of  him  before/' 

Ferdinand  and  Pauline  threw  down 
their  eyes  simultaneously. 

''  What«  then,  is  he  ill  ?"  asked  the 
Marquise,  with  an  expression  of  doubt 
and  anxiety. 

«« Oh  no/'  said  the  Comte ;  '*  on  the 
contrary  he  is  perfectly  well ;  but  we 
do  not  keep  hun  with  us :"  and  as  he 
saw  the  astomshment  of  his  mother, 
he  hastened  to  explain  the  reason, 
though  with  a  hurried  and  uncertain 
manuOT. 

''His  health  was  for  a  long  time 
tmcertun,  but,  thank  God,  now  quite 
re-established,  owing  to  the  measure 
taken — a  measure  that  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  Pauline  was  killing  her- 
self with  watching  and  uneasiness. 
Though  apparently  cruel,  I  sent  him 
to  a  school  about  six  miles  from 
Toulouse." 

"  To  school?"  mtermpted  the  Mar- 
quise ;  *'  a  child  of  five  years  old  1" 

'<  He  is  young,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
M.  de  Livry,  red  from  confusion; 
^'  but  at  that  school  the  air  is  excellent 
and  the  teachers  good;  and  then  his 
mother  goes  to  see  him  every  other  day." 

"  Ferdinand,*'  said  the  -  Marquise 
coldly,  "  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  to 
you — ^until  the  day  you  entered  the 
military  college,  you  had  never  quitted 
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At   the  moment  the   Comte  was 


about  to  reply,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  there  entered  the  room  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  beautifully,  but  rather 
showily  dressed,  who,  on  seeing  Pau- 
line, threw  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
saying — 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  dear  Pan- 
line,  for  forcing  my  way  in;  but  I 
was  dying  to  see  you  once  more.  How 
lucky  that  I  thought  of  stopping  at 
Toulouse,  on  my  return  from  the  wa- 
ters of  Bagneres, — where  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  of  gitm«,«Mnce  it 
enables  me  to  embrace  you  once  more, 
my  old  and  best  '  camarade.'  ** 

"  Her  old  '  camarade,*  **  whispered 
the  Marquise  to  her  son,  who,  pale  and 
motionless,  seemed  thunderstruck.— 
«'  What  can  this  lady  mean  ?** 

"  Mother,"  replied  Ferdinand,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible,  "  I  will  explain 
it  all  by-and-bv." 

'<  Ob,"  replied  La  Marquise,  « I 
know:  this  lady,  without  doubt,  was 
educated  at  Saint  Denis,  with  Pan- 
Ime.'* 

"  Perhaps  so — ^no — I  do  not  know,* 
stammerea  the  unhappy  Ferdinand. 

**  You  do  not  know,  my  son ;  then 
you  do  not  know  this  lady.** 

At  this  moment  the  stranger  cried 
out— 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur  the  Ck>mte  de  Livry, 
you  look  confused ;  and  it  is  I  t^her  aJl 
should  be  angry  at  your  not  telliiw  me 
of  your  marriage ;  but  you  know  I  am 
good  natured :  so  I  forgive  yoo ;  and 
let  05  be  friends— kiss  me.** 


CHAPTBa  u. 


Tbb  reader  is  no  doubt  curious  to 
know  who  was  this  beautiful  person 
who  had  arrived  so  unceremoniously 
at  M.  de  Livry's.  It  would  take  us 
too  long  now  to  tell  more  than  her 
same — the  rest  will  follow  in  our  nar- 
rative. We  need  only  say  she  was 
called  Madame  de  Melcourt— she  was 
rich  and  a  widow. 

<<  Thank  God,**  said  Ferdinand  to 
his  wife  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  his 
mother  at  Toulouse,  *' all  has  passed 
better  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope. 
My  mother  suspects  nothing,  and  loves 
you  with  all  her  heart.  At  one  mo- 
ment I  feared  Madame  de  Melooort 
would  have  betrayed  us,  and  if  I  had 
not  taken  my  motner  out  of  the  room 
■he  might  have  discovered  alL" 


'*  What  could  I  do,  dear  Ferdinand?** 
replied  Pauline  with  gentleness ;  *'  the 
coldness  of  my  welcome  might  have 
checked  her ;  but  you  know  she  saw 
me  at  London  at  a  period— a  frigfatfol 
period.  You  are  as  much  interested 
in  her  silence  as  I  am,  and  the  only 
way  to  ensure  it  is  to  be  ctvil  to  her ; 
and  afrer  all  she  is  good  hearted,  and 
I  am  sure  would  not  willingly  anoox 
me— she  will  not  remain  long  here.** 

*'  The  sooner  she  goes  the  better.** 

''She  had  heard  in  the  town  we 
were  to  have  a  few  friends  here  thb 
evening  to  meet  your  mother — do  not 
be  angry,  love— I  could  not  avoid  ask- 
ing her." 

•<  And  she  will  come  ?" 

**  Oh,  Ferdmaod,  m  what  a  manner 
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you  ask  that,  as  if  it  were  my  fault ;" 
and  a  tear  came  to  her  eye  as  she 
spoke — a  tear,  however,  quickly  dried^ 
for  at  that  moment  the  servant  an- 
nounced Madame  de  Melcourt.  Fer- 
dinand knowing  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  his  vexation,  bowed  coldly  and 
left  the  room. 

'*  It  would  appear  that  I  drive  M.  de 
Livrj  away,"  said  she,  without  dis- 
turbmg  herself. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Pauline,  blushing 
deeply;  "he  is,  I  am  sure,  gone  to 
dress  himself." 

"  You  think  so ;  so  much  the  better, 
for  I  have  just  come  over  to  consult 
you  upon  mine." 

'*  My  dear  Fanny,  whatever  you  put 
on  you  are  always  pretty ;  and  do  not 
fon;et  that  we  are  now  in  a  province ; 
ana  at  any  rate  I  will  tell  every  one 
that  you  are  here  but  for  a  day  on 
your  way  to  Pai'is." 

**  But  you  would  be  quite  wrong." 
"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  decided  to 
remain  in  Toulouse — it  is  a  very  pretty 
town,  and  I  dare  say  not  a  bad  place 
to  get  married." 

"  What!  then  you  really  think  of 
marrying?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Pauline  ;  I  wish  to  fol- 
low your  example.  Since  I  saw  you 
yesterday  I  have  never  thought  of  any 
thing  but  marriage.  There  is  a  young 
man  in  this  town  who  was  madly  in 
love  with  me  at  Bagneres.  'Tis  true 
I  do  not  like  him,  but  he  is  rich  and  I 
am  not  poor,  and  so  we  could  buy  a 
pretty  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  I  could  live  like  a  princess,  and 
how  delightful  to  be  near  you,  to  see 
you  every  day — would  it  not  be  charm- 
ing ?  As  to  my  lover  he  is  not  very 
bad — he  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  be  sure, 
but  I  will  make  him  get  his  hair  cut, 
and  go  to  poor  M.  de  Melcourt's 
tailor,  and  then  he  will  make  as  good 
a  husband  as  another, — why  not  better 
than  another  ?  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
perfectly  happy." 

**  But  this  young  man*s  family,  will 

they  consent  to  your  marriage  ?" 

"  M.  de  Livry's  consented  to  yours." 

Pauline  blushed  and  looked  down ; 

while    Madame    de  Melcourt  added 

with  a  grand  air — 

*«  Because  I  sang  the  'gavaudanf* 
Well,  if  I  had  married  Lord  Falmouth 
when  he  was  going  to  India,  I  should 
be  an  English  peeress  now,  and  I  could 
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go  to  court  with  an  emblazoned  carriage 
and  powdered  footmen.  Laura,  you 
remember  Laura  who  sang  so  badly, 
she  is  a  marquise ;  Alida  is  a  comtesse* 
and  Celine  is  an  'ambassadrice;'  their 
elevation  did  not  turn  their  heads^ 
they  remained  just  the  same — no  affec- 
tation, no  pride — and  still  they  were 
as  grand,  as  rich,  and  as  happy  as  you." 
*'  As  happy,"  said  Pauline  moum-i 
fully ;   "  I  can  easily  believe  it."- 

**  And  are  you  not  happy  then  ?— 
my  poor  Pauline,  what  is  that  you 
say?" 

"  I  say,  that  if  it  be  the  hope  of  being 
as  happy  as  I  am,  makes  you  stay  at 
Toulouse,  it  were  better  to  go.*' 

"  Ah,  I  see  what  you  are  afraid  of 
— imprudence — discovery ;    but    who 
could  be  base  enough  to  disturb  M. 
de  Livry's  happiness  by  telling  him? 
"  M.  de  Livry  has  nothing  to  learn. 
"  You  have  told  him  ?" 
"  Every  thing." 
*'  After  your  marriage  ?" 
"  No !  before  it." 

"  And  after  that " 

"  Yes,  after  that — after  my  refusal, 
for  God  knows  I  did  not  wish  to  marry 
him — M.  de  Livry  is  the  husband  of 

.     I  struggled  against  my  love-* 

against  his,  but  when  I  saw  that  his  af- 
fection resisted  the  confession  the  most 
humiliating — the  most  cruel  a  woman 
can  make  to  a  man  she  loves,  I  felt  my- 
self give  way,  and  if  I  had  not  been  a 
mother,  I  should  never  have  been  his 
wife — I  should  have  been  his  mistress.'* 
**  Unhappy  Pauline  I" 
"  1  sacrificed  myself,  but  it  was  to 
save  him." 

"  Oh,  now  I  guess  the  cause  of  your 
unhappiness — tliis  great  love  has  cool* 
ed,  and  the  fond  lover  is  become  the 
husband,  and ,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Fanny,  quite 
wrong;  Ferdinand  loves  me  as  well 
as  ever  ;  it  is  neither  ftrom  change  nor 
unkindness  I  suffer;  it  is  because  I  see 
him  suffer — I  cannot  speak  to  any  one 
without  his  being  jealous,  fearing  that 
I  had  known  them  before  I  knew  him, 
and  you,  Fanny,  who  knew  me  at 
London — ^you  who  could  with  one 
chance  word,  reveal  all  to  his  mo- 
ther !  now  you  understand  my  fears^ 
my  terror :  guess  then  what  I  dare 
not  ask  you,  and  act  as  you  please." 

While  Pauline  was  speaking  Madame* 
de  Melcourt  had  become  thoughtful-^ 
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a  thing  very  unustial  with  her — and 
then  said  impatiently — 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner, 
my  poor  Pauline?  I  will  do  as 
you  like. — You  know  well,  though  1 
am  giddy  and  foolish,  I  am  a  sincere 
friend." 

*'  My  good  Fnnny,"  said  Madame  de 
^^^^y^  tenderly  pressing  Madame  de 
•Melcourt's  hands,  "  I  shall  love  you 
all  my  life." 

-  At  this  moment  a  servant  came  to 
•tell  Pauline  that  the  Marquise  had  re- 
turned from  her  drive,  and  that  her 
hushand  wished  to  speak  to  her.  Ma- 
dame de  Melcourt  rose  to  go. 

"Adieu,  dear  Pauline,"  said  she, 
■with  a  theatrical  air  ;  "  adieu :  I  shall 
go  and  order  post-horses  for  to-mor- 
•row,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  owe 
you  my  last  evening,  and  for  once  I 
wish  to  pay  my  debts,  though  it  is  not 
my  custom." 

Some  minutes  after  Pauline  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
found  La  Marquise,  Ferdinand,  and  a 
very  small  young  man,  dressed  in  the 
•extreme  of  fashion ;  his  name  was 
Claude  Dufour,  but  thinking  Claude 
not  sufficiently  aristocratic,  he  took 
"that  of  Clodion.  The  moment  he  saw 
Pauline  he  determined  to  make  a  con- 
quest, and  taking  her  hand  familiarly, 
«ftid-^ 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  pretty  cousin? 
What,  not  gone  to  dress  yet — at  seven 
o'clock.  But  then  it  is  true,"  added  he, 
turning  towards  the  Marquise,  "  when 
one  is  as  pretty  as  Madame  de  Livry, 
'it  is  superfluous — is  it  not  so,  aunt  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  old  lady,  "but 
'Btill  one  must  do  as  others  do,  and  I 
Ihink  Pauline  will  just  have  time  to 
'dress." 

"  Do  yoti  hear,  pretty  cousin,"  said 
Clodion,  with  emphasis,  "you  must 
go." 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Pauline  to  the 
'Marquise,  who  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
tiead  as  she  went  out. 

*'  Happy  Ferdinand,"  said  Clodion, 
'With  a  sigh^  as  Pauline  shut  the  door  ; 

''and  I Ah,"  said  he,  suddenly 

t^hanging  his  manner, "  you  must  think 
it  very  bad  taste  in  me  to  come  here 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  but  naturally 
I  wished  to  see  my  aunt,  and  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 
*     •*  That  you  will  allow  me  to  bring 
t^  stranger  here  this  evening— a  tra- 


veller— a  Spaniard,  who  has  an  intro- 
duction from  one  of  my  best  friends. 
And,  aunt,  he  will  suit  you  admirably, 
for  they  tell  me  he  is  a  person  of  high 
rank  and  a  great  partisan  of  Don 
Carlos." 

"  My  dear  Clodion/'  replied  Ferdi- 
nand, "  you  know  wo  see  so  few  people 
here,  and  do  not  like  to  see  strange 
faces." 

"  But  he  is  a  very  nice  person." 

"His  name?" 

"  M.  de  Fontenay." 

"  His  age  ?" 

"  A  proper  age — six  and  thirty." 

"  What  are  his  means?" 

*'  His  means — ah — 1  think  be  has  a 
rich  uncle,  and  expects  every  thing 
from  him  at  his  death.  What  ridicu- 
lous questions !  But  I  have  already 
invited  him,  and  he  is  now  waiting  my 
return  at  my  house — must  I  break  my 
word  ?" 

"  If  you  have  already  promised  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.** 

"  I  beg  pardon,  aunt,  for  talking  so 
much  of  this  stranger.  I  am  so  happy 
I  returned  from  the  waters  just  aa 
you  arrived  here — it  will  distract  me 
a  little." 

"  Ah,"  interrupted  M.  de  Livpy, 
*'  I  did  not  know  you  required  it :  what 
has  happened  you  ?" 

"  Unfortunately,  I  met  at  Bag- 
neres  a  woman — oh,  what  a  woman ! 
— a  French  woman  who  sings  like 
Grisi,  and  who  has  seen  all  the  great 
capitals — London,  and  Petersburgh^ 
Berlin. 


"  What  a  traveller,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise ;  "  and  her  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  great  person,  her  name 
is  Madame  de  Melcourt." 

"  Melcourt  I"  repeated  La  Marquise ; 
"is  not  that  the  name  of  Pauline's 
friend  who  was  here  yesterday  ?" 

"  Melcourt!"  repeated  Ferdinand  in 
a  low  voice,  shuddering. 

"  Oh,"  began  Clodion,  "  I  am  the 
happiest  of  men.  I  left  Bagneres  be- 
cause she  was  no  longer  there,  and  I  find 
her  here  in  the  bosom  of  my  family." 

"  Gently,  my  dear  Clodion,"  aaid 
M.  de  Livry,  coldly  ;  "  if  you  wish 
so  much  to  see  this  lady,  you  can 
easily  be  satisfied — she  comes  here  this 
evening." 

"  This  evening  1  is  it  possible  ?  You 
are  not  deceiving  me,  Ferdinand.  Oh, 
I  shall  iQse  my  reason  I  But  now  that 
you  know  of  my  love  for  Madame  de 
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.Melcourtj  I  maj  as  weU  tell  you  that 
I  atn  determii;ie4  to  marry  her  if  I  can 
persuade  her  to  have  me — of  whichj  as 
yetj  I  am  not  at  all  sure.** 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  Ferdinand^ 
with  a  movement  of  affright  impossible 
to  describe- 

"  Madame  de  Melcourt  is  then  a 
widow  ?"  said  the  Marquise. 

«  Certainly,"  replied  Clodion.  "  She 
was  married  at  ^.n  early  2^e  to  a  colo- 
nel who  was  killed  in  Amca:  it  is  a 
very  affecting  story — she  did  not  love 
him  at  all.  Well,  aunt,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  resolution  to  marry 
her." 

"  I  think  that  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  should  not  marry  any  one  who 
could  not  bring  me  her  first  affec- 
tions." 

''But  I  tell  you,  aunt,  she  never  did 
love  the  colonel." 

"  No  matter,  she  has  seen  the  world 
i->her  opinions  are  formed,  and  she  is 
too  old  to  change  them  if  they  do  not 
agree  with  yours  ;  and  then  you  will 
be  unhappy  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  It's  true,"  murmured  M.  de  Livry, 
.—it's  too  true." 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Ferdinand  ?" 
added  the  Marquise. 

Ferdinand  did  not  reply,  for  at  that 
moment  Pauline  entered  the  room, 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
though  dressed  in  a  simple  white  mus- 
lin dress. 

"  This  letter  b  for  you,  mamma," 
said  she. 

"  Already,"  cried  La  Marquise, 
looking  at  the  address.  "  I  think  I 
know  the  writing.  It  is  from  Madame 
de  Lostanges,  my  dearest  friend.  You 
know  her  misfortune,  Ferdinand.'* 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  heard  something  of 
it  long  ago — did  she  not  lose  her  for- 
tune?" 

''  Alas,  yes !  poor  thing  she  foolishly 
entrusted  it  to  some  speculator,  who, 
instead  of  making  enormously,  as  she 
expected,  failed.  I  suppose  she  has 
something  important  to  tell  me,  or  I 
should  not  have  heard  from  her.  so 
.soon  agun.  Pauline,  your  eyes  Are 
younger  than  mine,  will  you  read  it  for 
me?" 

^'  I  was  just  going  to  offer  to  do  so." 

"  So  much  the  better — do  begin,  my 
love." 

•'  My  dear  friend — Yo^  are  aware 
-that  I  have  been  seeking  1a  rain  ibr 


.four  years  ai^er  the  infamous  man 
who  ruined  me  and  my  children  ;  that 
vile " 

Here  Pauline  suddenly  ceased  read- 
ing, and,  turning  deadly  pale,  remained 
with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  papef 
in  her  band,  unable  to  read  further. 

''  Well,  Pauline,"  said  the  Marquise, 
"  can  you  not  make  out  the  name? — 
alas,  D'Herbanne  is  but  too  well 
known." 

"  D'Herbanne  I"  repeated  Ferdinand 
with  an  eindscribable  mixture  of  sub- 
dued rage  and  passion. 

"  You  know  him  then,  Ferdinand?" 
sdd  the  Marquise,  hastily. 

"  I — no — ^not  I,"  said  he  gloomily. 

"  Yet  the  name  seems  not  unknown 
to  you.     Go  on,  Pauline.** 

It  was  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible 
that  poor  Pauline  re-commenced  read- 
ing this  fatal  letter.     It  ran  thus — 

~  "  This  D'Herbanne  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, taking  with  him  a  young  woman, 
called  Pauline  Butler—a  false  name, 
no  doubt — for  she  was  French  by  birth 
and  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire ;  her 
extravagance,  it  is  said,  ruined  him. 
After  remaining  a  year  in  London,  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  it  was  supposed 
he  was  killed,  but  my  cousin,  who  has 
taken  so  much  interest  in  my  affairs, 
has  discovered  a  respectable  old  man,  an 
uncle  of  D'Herbanne's,  at  Bayonne, 
who  told  him  that  the  report  of  his 
nephew*s  death  was  false,  for  that  he 
was  only  prisoner." 

In  pronuncing  these  last  words,  Pau- 
line tottered,  her  eyes  closed,  and  the 
letter  fell  from  her  hands.  Ferdinand, 
pale  and  agitated  rushed  over  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms  in  time  to  save 
her  from  falling.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  moment  the  sound  of  voices  and 
steps  was  heard,  and  a  servant  came  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
expected  guests. 

"  Say,"  muttered  Ferdinand,  in  a 
half-choked  voice,  "  that  Madame  de 
Livry  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  oaa- 
not  receive  this  eveninff."  Then  hie 
leaned  over  Pauline,  and  sud  bitterly, 
"  Take  care,  do  you  not  see  my  mother 
and  cousin  are  watching  you." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  dear  Ferdinand,"  « 
murmured  Pauline,  who  though  pale 
and  ill,  now  insisted  upon  receiving 
her  guests  alle^nng  that  she  iras  quite 
recavered.    **  Come,  ma^mtm  oatil  I 
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introdwce  you  to  our  friends — by-nnd- 
by  I  will  finish  the  letter.*' 

Pauline,  leaning  on  the  Marqube, 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  a  number  of  persons  had  already 
arrived.  Scarcely  had  she  time  to 
look  about  her,  ere  her  eyes  rested 
upon  a  person  standing  alone,  appa- 
rently a  stranger  to  all  around  rum. 
Scarcely  had  she  seen  him  than  the 
blood  fled  back  to  her  heart,  a  sicken- 
ing cold  came  over  her,  and  a  low  faint 
cry  broke  from  her  lips,  which  was, 
however,  drowned  in  the  din  around 
her.  The  individual  who  called  forth 
this  emotion  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man  of  about  thirty-six,  very  much 
sun-burnt,  with  a  proud  and  insolent 
expression  of  sarcasm  on  his  features. 
He  presented  himself  before  her,  and 
bowed  formally. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon,  str,**  said  Fer- 
dinand, quickly,  who  wai  standinff  near 
his  wife,  his  heart  already  filled  with 
the  most  cruel  suspicion ;  ''  but  who 
have  I  the  honour  to " 

"  Sir,*'  answered  the  stranger,  cold- 
ly, but  courteously,  ^I  am  M.  de 
Fontenay.  I  should  have  been  pre- 
sented to  you  by  your  cousin,  but 
having  waited  for  him  in  vain  all  the 
evening,  I  have  been  obliged  to  present 
myself." 

« 'Tis  true,  'tis  true,"  said  Clodion ; 
'^  I  am  a  wretch — ten  thousand  par- 
dons ;  I  have  lost  my  senses  this  eveo- 
ing— .but  I  will  explain  it  all  to  yoo.** 

M.  de  Livry  bowed  coldly,  without 
speaking. 

Pauline  murmured  alow  "  My  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me»**  and  sank  upon 
a  chair. 


CHAPTEa  lU. 


M.  do  Livry  was  seated  in  his  study, 
his  head  buried  in  his  hand^,  a  prey  to 
the  most  painful  reflections.  Since 
his  mother  s  arrival  nothing  had  gone 
right.  His  marriage,  that  before 
seemed  to  constitute  his  greatest  hap- 
piness, now  appeared  to  him  in  a  very 
different  light.  The  past — that  past 
that  he  would  give  all  he  possessed  on 
earth  to  forget,  and  make  others  for- 
get— never  l^h  his  thoughts  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  had  believed  that  in  going  to 
live  in  a  retired  part  of  France,  he 
should  escape  meeting  any  one  that 
had  ever  before  known  her  whom 
he  had  made  his  wife,  and  one  of 
the  first  persons  he  meets  is  this  hor- 
rible Madame  de  Melcourt,  who 
knows  his  secret,  and  to  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  be  civil,  afraid  she  should 
betray  him.  But  all  this  would  have 
been  bearable,  if  jealousy  had  not 
taken  possession  of  him.  Why  did 
this  M.  de  Fontenay  want  to  force 
his  way  into  their  house,  if  it  was  not 
for  Pauline  ?  Did  he  not,  the  whole 
evening,  take  every  opportunity  of 
being  near  her,  to  speak  to  her  ?  And 
ah($ — had  she  not  several  times  turned 
from  him  apparently  embarrassed? 
Were  they  acquainted?  Perhaps 
M.  de  Fontenay  had  already  teen 
Pauline; — perhiuM  loved  her.  And 
the  ^—  Poor  Ferdinand  1  what  a 
dreadful  thouffht  came  next. 

While  in  this  state  of  perplexity. 


like  all  Jealous  people,  he  dared  not 
question  his  wife,  who  had  also  avoid- 
ed being  alone  with  hinu  Some  one 
knocked  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,'*  said  M.  de  Livry, 
glad  to  see  any  one  rather  than  be 
left  to  his  own  thoughts. 

*'  Are  you  alone  ?**  said  Clodion,  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  and  frowning  drcMul* 
fully. 

Ferdinand  nodded  an  affirmative* 
when  the  other  bolted  the  door,  and* 
seating  himself  beside  his  cousin,  said 
in  a  mysterious  manner : — 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  brought 
a  person  I  could  not  answer  for,  into 
a  respectable  house,  and  it  shall  be 
the  last  time,  I  promise  you.** 

*'  You  are  right,*'  said  Ferdinand* 
astonished  at  tms  exordium.  **  But* 
of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?** 

"  Of  M.  de  Fontenay." 

It  was  now  Ferdinand's  turn  to 
frown. 

"  Well  ?**  said  he  impatienUy. 

"  WeU  J— they  are  acquamted." 

"  Who  ?** 

**  And  to  make  me  their  go-be- 
tween r 

*•  Who?**  bterrupted  M.  de  Uvry, 
rising  fh>m  hu  seat  with  violence.  **l 


wish  to  know  who  b  the  perKm  that 
knew  M.  de  Fontenay.** 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  gam- 
ed ?     Madame  de  Melcourt** 

^Madame    de    MekourtT    cried 
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Fer^andy  with  his  face  hright  with 
joy.  «  Oh,  I  was  mad !"  And  he  fell 
back  on  his  seat,  lilce  a  person  who 
had  got  rid  of  a  heavy  load,  the  co- 
lour returned  to  his  cheeks,  his 
breathing  became  free,  and  life,  which 
appeared  to  be  fast  leaving  him,  re- 
turned in  a  moment.  M.  de  Fontenay 
knew  Madame  de  Melcourt, — it  was, 
then,  for  her  he  had  come. 

Clodion  could  not  help  muttering : 
"  And  that  is  all  you  care  for  what  I 
suffer." 

**  I  must  know,  first,**  said  Ferdi- 
nand, smiling,  ''what  you  have  to 
complain  of.*' 

^  What  I  have  to  compbdn  oft** 
replied  Clodion,  bitterly.  "Don't 
you  know  I  love  Madame  de  Mel- 
court ?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  I  am  not  indif- 
ferent to  her? — that  she,  yesterday 
evening,  danced  both  the  first  qua- 
drille and  first  waltz  with  me? — that 
I  squeezed  her  hand  ? — and " 

"  I  see  nothing  in  that  you  can  com- 
plain of,  my  dear  Clodion." 

"  That  is  possible ;  but  you  do  not 
know  the  rest  ?* 

"  Well,  tell  me." 

**  Know,  then,  at  the  moment  that 
I  conducted  Madame  de  Melcourt  to 
her  seat,  this  impostor  (he  must  be  an 
impostor)  approached  her,  and  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  and,  fancying 
himself  unperceived,  he  put  into  her 
hand  a  note." 

'« Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Well,  and  then  what  did  you  do?" 

"  What  did  1  do,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
I  pretended  not  to  see  it,  but  watched 
her  till  she  left  the  room,  and  followed 
her,  and  tried  to  get  the  note  from 
her,  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand ; 
but  failed  in  doing  so,  for  she  slipped 
it  slily  into  your  wife's  hand.** 

"My wife's r  exclaimed  Ferdinand, 
much  agitated.  "  It  is  not  possible— 
you  did  not  see  well  !** 

"  I  tell  you  it  happened  exactly  as  I 
say.  I  am  not  blind.  Your  wife  was 
passing — Madame  de  Melcourt  whis- 
pered her  something,  and  slipped  her 
the  note." 

Ferdinand  pondered  for  some  mi- 
nutes, then  muttered  :— 

«  You  must  ask  an  explanation  of 
this  from  Madame  de  Melcourt. 

*'  I  have  done  so." 
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"  And  she  told  you^— ."  replied 
the  count,  quicklv. 

"  Nothing,  noUiing.  She  absolutely 
said  (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat 
it)  that  I  was  fairy-struck.  I  thought 
it  rather  sharp.** 

*'  But  is  it  not  possible  you  were 
deceived  bv  jealousy?  One  fancies 
so  manv  thmgs." 

"  Others  do.  I  do  not.  She  is  a 
flirt,  and  I  will  be  revenged ; — do  you 
hear  that?" 

**  Revenged !  —  certwnly,"  replied 
Ferdinand,  squeezing  the  young  man's 
hand.     "  You  may  count  upon  me.** 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  take  it 
up  so  warmly  ; — ^but  you  are  an  old 
soldier,  and  I  will  leave  every  thing  iii 
your  hands.** 

"  You  may  make  yourself  quite 
easy. — But  now,  leave  me." 

**  One  word  more.  Would  it  not 
be  well  done  if  I  were  to  speak  to 
your  wife  about  it  ?" 

"  Not  one  word,  for  your  life : — 
Pauline  must  know  nothing.  But  go, 
go — I  want  to  be  alone." 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear  fellow : 
and  if  it  should  ever  happen  to  you  to 
be  similarly  cu*cumstanced,  you  can 
always  count  upon  me.     Good-by  I"  ' 

Ferdinand  passed  a  most  painful 
half  hour  in  meditating  over  all  he 
had  heard:  sometimes  thinking  the 
note  intended  for  Madame  de  Mel- 
court— sometimes  for  Pauline ;  and 
yet,  could  not  summon  resolution 
enough  to  ask  his  wife  the  real  desti- 
nation of  the  letter.  While  still  un- 
decided, a  servant  came  to  tell  him 
his  mother  was  ready  to  start  on  a 
country  excursion,  with  some  other 
ladies,  as  arranged  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  to  know  if  he  was  ready 
to  accompany  them. 

He  took  his  hat,  and  was  going 
down  stairs,  when  he  met  the  Mar- 
quise, who  said  somewhat  crossly  :— 

"  Our  party  is  quite  spoiled,  you 
see." 

"Why?"  said  Ferdinand;  "the 
weather  is  delightful." 

"  It  is  not  the  weather,"  replied  the 
Marquise ;  "  but  your  wife  is  ill." 

"  'That  is  very  strange ; — she  was 
quite  well  this  morning.  Is  she  so  ill 
as  to  be  confined  to  bed?'* 

'*  No  ;  but  to  the  house." 

"I  will  go  and  see  her,  and  find 
out '' 
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'    **  I  will  go  with  you." 

The  moment  that  M.  de  Livry  saw 
his  wife  his  suspicions  vanished,  and> 
kissing  her  fundiy^  he  said : — 

"  What  is  this  my  mother  tells — that 
you  are  ill  ?" 

**  Not  ill  enough  to  make  you  un- 
easy* love***  replied  PauHne,  a  little 
embarrassed ;  ''  buti  I  am  not  quite 
well." 

**  You  cannot  be  well,"  interrupted 
the  Marquise.  *'  Your  voice  is  quite 
changed,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  crying." 

<'  Oh,  no,  no  I"  sud  Pauline  blushing 
deeply. 

*^  Whatever  it  is,  my  child,  I  will 
not  leave  you  alone.  Ferdinand  can 
go  with  those  ladies,  while  I  remain 
with  you." 

*' Thank  you,  ma'am — thank  you," 
replied  Pauline,  impatiently.  "I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  prevent  your 
going  t  The  weather  is  charming. — 
I  think  1  should  become  really  ill,  if  I 
did  not  see  you  go  to  enjoy  it." 

"  I  agree  wim  my  wife,"  added 
Ferdinand,  looking  at  Pauline  coldly 
and  steadily ;  <'  it  is  a  sacrifice  you 
should  not — ^you  could  not,  accept  to- 
day.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Ferdinand,"  said  Pauline  timidly, 
^*  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  If 
you  think  my  absence  would  be  wrong 
«— that  I  ought  to  go — if  you  wish  it 
•—if  you  insist  upon  i 


<<  If  I  insbt  open  H  I**  interropttd 
M.  de  Livry,  with  bitteroets.  **  Yoa 
know  I  have  never  insisted  upon  any 
thing,  Pauline ;  and  it  b  not  when 
you  are  ill  I  would  begin." 

'<  I  know,"  said  Pauline  mildly, 
'<  you  are  always  kind  to  me.  Believe 
me,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you." 

"  Mother,"  said  Ferdinand  ooldlj, 
**  we  need  not  be  uneasy  about  leaving 
Pauline;  her  illness  is  not  very 
alarming — and  the  ladies  are  wait- 
ing." 

<'You  really  wish  I  should  \wf% 
von  ?"  sud  the  Marquise,  holding  oat 
her  hand  to  Pauline. 

**  I  wish  it,"  replied  Pauline,  with 
an  indefinable  expression  ; — **  I  en- 
treat it" 

"  Take  good  care  of  yourself,  love, 
in  our  absence,  and  be  quite  well  on 
our  return." 

Ferdinand,  contrary  to  bis  custom, 
left  the  room  without  speaking  to  her, 
though  evidently  not  without  a  Strug- 

?:le.  Pauline  looked  at  him  reproach- 
iilly,  and,  when  the  door  was  shut, 
she  watched  at  the  window  until  tbey 
drove  away,  and  then  filing  on  her 
knees,  said : — 

**  God  forgive  me  for  ba\'iQg  de- 
ceived them." 

At  that  moment  twelve  o'clock 
struck,  and  her  door  opened  slowly 
and  noiselessly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  person  who  entered  the  room 
was  Madame  de  Melcourt,  of  whom 
the  reader  already  knows  a  little. 
*'  I    watched    for  your    husband's 

going  out,  dear  Pauline ;  but  tell  me, 
ow  you  feel  ?" 
**  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Madame 
de  Livry ;  who,  on  hearing  the  door 
open,  had  iumped  up  suddenly.  "  My 
poor  head  is  wild.  I  am  so  glad  you 
nave  come  to  me.  Sit  near  me,  Fanny, 
and  do  not  leave  me." 

"  Poor  Pauline  I — what  an  event  I" 
**  Is  it  not  something  unheard  of, — 
Is  it  not  something  too  dreadful  ? — It 
is  a  miracle  how  I  supported  the  pre- 
sence of  that  man  witn  so  much  nrm- 


sence 
ness." 


"But  the  papers — the  official  let- 
tersy  all  announced  his  death." 
''  If  I  bad  not  had  the  most  con- 


vincing proofs  of  it,  do  you  think  I 
should  ever  have  married  ?" 

I  see  the  difBcutty  of  your  podtios, 
if  M.  de  Livrv  should  know.' 

"  He  know  I  Do  not  make  me  des- 
perate, Fanny ; — do  not  make  me  lose 
the  little  reason  I  have." 

"  What  did  he  say  in  the  note  I 
gave  you  vesterday  evening  ?'* 

*'  Oh,  the  note  f-~I  burned  it  imii>e- 
diately,  afraid  Ferdinand  should  see 
it.  It  was  very  short.  He  should 
see  me  to-tlay.  He  knows  there  was 
an  excursion  planned  for  the  country* 
— that  I  must  avoid  joining  it,  but  send 
my  husband.  There  was  also  a  post- 
script, in  which  he  said  I  ran  no  rt»k 
in  seeing  him,  as  he  had  changed  hia 
name,  and  his  visit  would  pass  as  one 
of  civility.  You  see,  Fanny,  I  have 
done  idl.     But  what  can  he  want  f  itb 
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me  ?  Has  be  not  already  done  me  mis- 
chief enough  ?'* 

*'  Then  you  are  resolved  to  see 
him." 

'*  Me  1  Oh,  no !  That  is  the  reason  I 
wrote  to  you  this  morning ;  I  reckoned 
upon  your  friendship,  Fanny." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  vou  ?" 

"  Keceive  him  instead  of  me." 

<'  What  shall  1  say  to  him  ?" 

'^  Listen  1  Notwithstanding  all  they 
say,  I  helieve  him  to  be  an  honest 
man, — I  wish  to  believe  it,  at  least. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  ruined  me  ooce, 
and  that  God  has  saved  mc,  but  that 
if  Ferdinand  knew  he  still  lived,  hap- 
piness for  me  would  be  for  ever  gone, 
and  I  could  only  die.  Tell  him — but 
Fanny,  you  are  a  woman, — ^yon  are 
kind — ^you  pity  me — ^you  love  me.  Tell 
him  all  that  can  move  him — all  that 
can  touch  his  heart.  Ask  for  mercy, 
in  my  name;  for,  when  Ferdinand's 
happiness,  perhaps  his  life,  depends  on 
it,  I  must  not  be  proud." 

"  Dear  Pauline,  be  calm ;  I  will  try 
to  have  courage." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  hall-door ;  Madame  de 
Livry  became  pale  as  death ;  the  blow 
of  the  knocker  seemed  to  have  smote 
her  heart.  She  remained  some  se- 
conds thus,  her  eye  fixed — her  mouth 
open.  Madame  de  Melcourt  was  ter- 
rified. 

"  Stay,  Pauline,"  said  she  ;  "  you 
had  better  receive  him  yourself.  He 
will  see  how  you  suffer,  and  assuredly 
will  pity  you." 

"  O,  no,  no  I"  cried  Madame  de 
Livry,  "not  till  I  am  forced.  No- 
thing but  force,  Fanny,  could  make 
me  see  that  man." 

A  servant  entered  and  said : — 

"  M.  de  Fontenay  wishes  to  know  if 
he  can  see  l^Iadame  de  Livry  ?" 

''Show  him  up  stairs,"  said  Pauline, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  as 
the  servant  left  the  room,  she  threw 
.herself  into  Madame  de  Melcourt*s 
arms. 

**  Fanny — my  own  Fanny,"  said  she, 
overpowered,  **  I  have  no  hope  but  in 
,you  ;  learn  what  brings  him  here,  and 
.^f  it  be  possible  that  he  loves  me 
still — conjure  him  in  the  name  of  that 
love  to  leave  this  place." 

"  He  is  coming  up  stairs — I  hear 
)iim,*'  replied  Madame  de  Melcourt 
.quickly. 

Pauline  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fled* 


At  the  same  moment  the  servant 
announced  M.  de  Fontenay.  He  did 
not  seem  surprised  at  not  finding 
.Pauline  in  the  room  when  he  enterea, 
being  well  accnstomed  to  conceal  all 
his  emotions.  But  when  Madame  de 
.Melcourt  muttered  something  about 
Pauline's  serious  i]lness,who  had  begged 
her  to  receive  him  in  her  stead,  he 
replied  in  his  usual  sarcastic  manner  : 

**  At  any  other  time  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  play  the  galant,  and  tell 
you  I  was  most  happy  to  see  you  in 
the  place  of  Madame  de  Livry,  but 
to-day  I  am  obliged  to  be  candid,— -> 
and  it  is  Madame  de  Livry  I  must 
speak  with." 

The  dry  tone  in  which  he  said  this, 
disconcerted  Madame  de  Melcourt  for 
a  moment,  but  she  remembered  Pau- 
line's position,  and  replied  with  dig- 
nity : — 

"  Monsieur  de  Fontenay,  or  rather 
Monsieur  D'Herbanne, — for  before 
me  you  may  lay  aside  your  assumed 
name, — do  you  know  to  what  danger 
you  expose  Madame  de  Livry,  by 
coming  to  her  house  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly, 
and  replied  in  the  coolest  manner : — 

"  Madame  de  Melcourt,  or  rather, 
Fanny  Melville, — for  before  me  you 
may  resume  your  name, — can  you  tell 
me  what  has  become  of  Lord  F — th, 
the  assiduous  attendant  at  the  opera  ?" 

She  to  whom  this  question  was  ad- 
dressed did  not  seem  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed, but  answered  smartly : — 

"  Lord  F has  got  a  high  ap- 
pointment in  India,  but  before  going, 
settled  a  pension  of  a  thousand  a-year 
on  a  person  who  was  most  sincerely 
attached  to  him.  But  to  return  to 
Pauline,  will  you  tell  me  frankly  the 
meaning  of  your  visit  ?" 

"  And,"  added  the  unsparing  M. 
de  Fontenay,  "the  person  in  whom 

Lord  F took  such  interest,  did 

she  not  speak  of  a  husband  she  had 
left — there — somewhere — on  the  Con- 
tinent ?  Why  did  she  not  return  to 
him  ?" 

"  It  was  what  she  was  about  to  do, 
when  a  misfortune  prevented  her." 

"  What  ?" 

**  Her  poor  husband.** 

«  Well  ?" 

"  He  died." 

"  Then  there  really  wai  such  a  per- 
son  ?" 

*'  Sir !" 
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**  Do  not  be  angry.  You  ask  me 
questions  —  I  ask  you  others ;  —  Is 
there  any  harm  in  that  ?'* 

*<  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  an- 
swer me  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

*'  One  word  at  least — yes  or  no :-~ 
would  you  ruin  Pauline  ?** 

«<  No  ; — that  is  to  say,  if  I  see  her, 
and  she  will  do  what  I  want,  I  leave 
Toulouse  to-morrow,  and  she  shall 
never  see  me  again." 

« If  she  refuse  ?" 

**  She  will  not  refuse,  madame ; — 
and  that  door,  to  which  you  turn  so 
uneasily,  which  appears  to  be  not 
quite  close,  I  venture  to  say  will  open 
immediately." 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  the  last 
words  when  the  door  was  opened  vio- 
lently, and  Pauline  entered,  pale,  but 
dignified. 

"  You  are  right,  sir.     I  am  here." 

**  I  did  not  know,"  replied  D'Her- 
banne,  bowing  lowly,  "  I  was  so  good 
a  prophet" 

"  And  I  did  not  know  you  were  so 
cruel."  Then  turning  to  Madame  de 
Melcourt,  she  said : — 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Fanny,  for  all 
your  affection.  You  are  a  good  and 
faithful  friend." 

Madame  de  Melcourt  took  Pan- 
line's  hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  then  turning  to  the  man  who  had 
treated  her  so  contemptuously,  she 
said  proudly : — 

*'  Monsieur  D*Herbanne,  I  thought 
you  once  a  gentleman,"  and  left  the 
room. 

Whether  these  words  annoyed  him, 
or  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
has  ever  tenderly  loved  a  woman,  to 
meet  her  again  with  indifference, 
though  he  no  loneer  loves  her,  I 
know  not,  but  D'lierbanne  had  lost 
all  his  firmness,  and  Pauline  was 
obliged  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with 
me?" 

**  Pauline,"  stammered  he,  in  a 
stifled  voice. 

'*  To  all  the  world,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  you,  sir,  I  am  Madame 
de  Livry.  May  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber it." 

**  Madame  de  Livry, — be  it  so,— 
but  believe  me,  it  is  not  my  fiiult  that 
you  have  not  another  name;  and  when 
you  broke,  by  your  flight,  the  ties  that 
united  Qs,  I  was  on  the  eY< 


"  Sir,  if  I  had  taken  your  name,  I 
should  have  respected  it,  as  I  do  now 
the  one  I  bear.  But  speak  ;  you  see 
I  wait." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon. — If  I  have 
not  been  so  prompt  to  explain  mvself 
as  you  are  impatient  to  hear  me,  think 
of  what  I  must  feel,  and  feel  deeply." 

"  Mercy ! — have  mercy,  and  tell  me 
at  once  the  reason  of  your  visit." 

<'  I  cannot  tell  you  without  making' 
allusion  to  circumstances  which  yoa 
have  forbidden  me  to  remind  yon  of*** 

*'  I  did  not  forbid  you,  sir ;  I  begged 
you  to  spare  me ;  if  you  have  not 
generosity  enough  to  do  so,  go  on«" 

'*  No,  madame  ;  since  you  require 
it,  I  will  not  speak  of  myself. 
—I  can  sacrifice  mvself  to  satisfy 
you;  but  I  cannot  give  up  my  inte* 
rest  in  the  only  thing  that  remains  to 
me  in  the  world.  You  must  feel 
I  wbh  to  speak  of  my  son."  And,  as 
Madame  de  Livry  bent  her  head,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  he  conti* 
nued : — "  You  should  never  have  seen 
me,  madame — I  should  never  have 
come  to  disturb  your  happiness,  ex- 
cept for  the  future  welfare  of  mr 
boy." 

Pauline  looked  up,  and  now,  less 
severely  than  before,  said  :— 

"  If  it  was  love  for  your  son  that 
brought  you,  I  have  done  vou  wrong, 
-—forgive  me.  l*he  child  is  happy, 
thank  God!  and  his  future  welfare 
provided  for  by  a  secret  deed,  made 
oy  M.  de  Livrv,  acknowledging  him 
when  he  married  me ;  consequently, 
he  is  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  his 
property  and  his  name." 

"His  name!"  cried  D'Herbanne, 
impetuously.  "  What  is  it  yoa 
say  ?  What  right  had  you  to  deprive 
him  of  mine  ?  That  you  should  dis- 
pose of  yourself  I  can  well  conceive, 
as  all  the  English  papers  believed  the 
report  of  my  death, — and  you  were 
free;  but  my  son — by  what  power 
have  you  disposed  of  nim?  He  be- 
longs to  roe,  madame,  and  I  come  to 
demand  him !" 

Pauline  remained  stupified  for  some 
instants  after  those  terrible  wordif 
and  then  cried,  in  a  voice  scarcely  ar- 
ticulate : — 

"  To  demand  him ! — You  come  to 
demand  my  son !" 

"  Yes,  madame,"  replied  D*H(r- 
banne,  who  had  regained  all  his  cool- 
ness. 
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''But  yon  havo  not  understood 
what  I  told  youy"  said  the  unhappy 
mother.  <'  Paul  is  the  son  of  M.  de 
Livry,  who  has  acknowledged  him, 
and  given  him  hU  name  and  bis  for- 
tune.^' 

"  M.  de  Livry  can  do  as  he  pleases^ 
bat  I  am  not  bound  by  his  acts.  His 
rights,  which  are  but  those  of  legal 
fiction,  can  never  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  blood." 

•*  Are  you  in  earnest?  Do  you 
forget  that  the  birth  of  that  child  you 
could  have  acknowledged,  and  yet  did 
not" 

"  You  did  not  give  me  time.  Why 
did  you  leave  me  ?  Why  did  you  con- 
ceal yourself  so  in  London,  that  I 
could  not  find  you  ?" 

**  Why  did  i  leave  you !  You  know 
well.  IBecause  I  never  was  with  you, 
except  as  a  victim,  and  almost  a  pri- 
soner. The  bread  of  infamy  would 
have  killed  my  son.*' 

*'  A  happy  chance  has  repaired  my 
wrong  towards  you, — let  me  now  re- 
pair  those  against  him." 

*'  What,  sir  I  You  think  that  your 
son  could  one  day  thank  you  for  dis- 
honouring his  mother ;  for  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  my  position  in  M.  de 
Livry's  family.  They  believe  we  have 
been  married  five  years ;  they  believe 
Paul  to  be  the  fruit  of  that  union  :— 
Give  him  to  you,  sir — ^you,  whose  real 
name  might  be  known  at  any  moment! 
'Tifl  to  tell  all— .to  confess  all  1  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  cruelty  of  mining  a 
woman  who  has  never  injured  you. 
But,  what  interest  can  you  have  in 
doing  so?  Do  not  speak  to  me  of 
your  love — I  do  not  believe  in  it.  Do 
not  speak  to  me  of  your  son,  for  it  is 
to  him  you  are  the  most  cruel.  You 
would  take  him  from  a  certain  posi- 
tion, to  give  him,  instead,  a  poor,  un- 
certAin,  miserable  existence!  'Tis 
frightful!  Excuse  yourself,  if  you 
can,  sir. 

*'  I  can  do  so  with  one  word.  In 
cluming  my  child,  I  can  secure  more 
to  him  than  I  take  from  him." 

**  Explain  yourself  clearly,  sir ;  you 
see  that  I  am  in  torture." 

"  As  clearly  as  I  can,  madame ;  like 
you,  I  wish  to  have  it  ended.  You 
have  often  heard  me  speak  of  an  uncle 
at  Bayonne,  who  educated  me—" 

"  Yes,  yes." 

''  My  uncle  is  enormously  rich,  and 


I  should  be  his  heir,  but  unfortunately 
he  is  prejudiced  against  me,  and  he 
hesitates  to  give  me  his  fortune,  to 
dissipate,  as  he  says  I  did  my  own ; 
and  it  was  only  on  revealing  the  ex- 
istence of  my  son,  but  concealing  the 
name  of  his  mother,  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  make  his  will.  This  ar- 
rangement suits  all ;  it  satisfies  his 
scruples,  and  my  interest.  My  son 
will  be  my  uncle's  heir,  but,  until  his 
majority,  I  shall  receive  his  income." 

''  I  understand,  sir — your  paternal 
love  is  still  a  speculation." 

*'  Madame " 

'*  But  I  will  not  be  an  accomplice 
in  this,  as  I  have  been  in  many  others. 
Never — never." 

Here  there  was  a  silence  of  some 
instants.  Pauline,  a  prey  to  violent 
excitement,  had  tiirown  herself  into 
an  arm-chair,  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  D*Herbanne,  severely  stung  by 
her  last  words,  seemed  about  to  lose 
his  habitual  coolness,  but,  quickly  re- 
gaining command  over  himself,  he  ap- 
proached Madame  de  Livry,  and 
settling  upon  her  his  steady  and  pene- 
trating look,  he  pronounced,  with 
pitiless  coldness,  the  following  words : 

'<  Pauline,  mind  what  you  are  about 
— we  change  places.  You  speak  to 
me  as  if  it  was  I  that  was  in  your 
power.  Understand  a  little  better 
your  position.  This  is  what  I  reouire 
of  you — a  letter  to  the  master  of  the 
school  where  my  son  is :  with  that,  I 
shall  go  and  get  him,  and  all  shall  be 
ended.  You  see  I  wish  to  avoid  all 
scandal. — You  can  make  fitting  ex- 
cuses to  account  for  the  child's  ab- 
sence,— and  the  position  you  fear  so 
much  to  lose " 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Pauline,  quickly, 
'^  do  you  still  talk  to  me  of  my  posi- 
tion— of  my  honour  ?  I  thinkjno  more 
of  either.  It  is  no  longer  Madame 
de  Livry  who  speaks  to  you,  it  is  an 
unhappy  mother.  Remember,  I  have 
rights  as  sacred  as  yours, — leave  me 
my  son — leave  me  my  son  !'* 

It  was  with  heart-rending  earnest- 
ness that  Pauline  said  these  words,  at 
the  same  time  taking  hold  of  D*Her- 
banne's  hands,  and  pressing  them 
gently.  He  appeared  moved, — it  was 
but  for  a  moment.  He  disengi^ed 
his  hands  coldly,  and  moved  away. 

"  I  have  but  one  thing  to  reply  to 
you«    To  take  this  child  to  my  uncle. 
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I  hare  left  Navarre»  where  I  was  safe. 
I  came  to  France,  where,  at  any 
moment,  I  may  be  arrested  as  an 
agent  of  Don  Carlos.  I  shall  leave 
Toulouse  to-morrow  morning.  You 
see  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  If,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  I  do  not  receive 
the  letter  I  have  asked,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  come  this  evening,  and  ask 
M.  de  Livry. — We  shall  see  if  he  will 
dare  refuse  it  me.*' 

**  Oh,  one  or  other  must  fall !" 
cried  Pauline,  rising  from  her  chair, 
and  running  to  D*Herbanne  *,  but  al-^ 
ready  he  was  at  the  door,  which  was 
open.  Bowing  respectfiilly  to  Ma- 
dame de  Livry,  he  said  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice : — 

**  You  have  still  some  hours  to  de- 
liberate." 

A  moment  after,  he  was  gone, 
leaving  poor  Pauline  nearly  fainting. 
When  she  began  to  recover  a  little, 
she  thought  she  must  have  had  a 
frightful  dr^am ;  but  soon  she  re- 
membered the  dreadful  threat  con- 


tained in  his  last  words,  '*  This  even- 
ing I  will  come  and  demand  my  son 
of  M.  de  Livry."  She  knew  that  if 
M.  de  Livrv  was  aware  that  D*Her- 
buine  still'lived,  ».d  with  «ach  . 
claim  on  her,  he  would  never  rest 
until  one  or  other  had  fallen  in  duel. 
She  had  no  choice^she  must  give  up' 
her  son — and  into  what  hands  ?  Sud- 
denly a  happy  thought  appeared  to 
strike  her,  for  she  rushed  to  the 
table,  and  began  writing  with  great 
rapicUty : — 

*'  Sir — I  consent  to  part  with  mj 
son,  but  on  one  condition:  £  know 
your  uncle  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  da 
not  fear  to  entrust  to  him  my 
cret— 


i» 


The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  ikm 
Marquise  entered,  leaning  cm  Ferdi- 
nand's arm.  Pauline  started,  «nd 
shutting  her  writing-box  hastily,  hid 
the  note  in  her  bosom. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


Thc  place  whidi  Pauline  occupied  in 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room  nufde  her 
suppose  she  had  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  her  husband,  and  running 
gaily  to  the  Marquise,  said, 

'^  Back  already. — I  am  so  glad." 

"  We  went  a  very  short  way,"  re- 
plied La  Marquise,  ^Ferdinand  was 
«o  anxious  to  return  on  your  account. 
•How  are  you  now  ?" 

«  Much  better*" 

''I  am  glad  to  hear  it  Do  you 
know  the  news  I  received  on  my 
return?  My  friend,  Madame  de 
Lostanges,  whose  letter  you  read 
yesterday,  has  arrived  at  Toulouse  on 
her  way  to  Bayonne,  about  the  affairs 
I  told  you  of." 

**  Heavens  1 "  murmured  Pauline, 
turning  deadly  pale. 

'<She  begs  me  to  come  see  her," 
<sontinued  the  Marquise ;  "and  I  have 
A  favour  to  ask  of  you,  my  chikiren : 
Madame  de  Lostanges  is  my  dearest 
friend ;  she  remains  but  two  days  at 
Toulouse  to  rest— Can  we  let  her 
remain  at  a  hotel  ?" 

"  You  must,  of  course,  mether,  ask 
her  to  come  to  us." 
1    «<  A^d  that  your  invitatioii  may  not 


be  refused,  would  it  not  be  well  thai 
one  of  you  should  come  with  me?" 

"  I  think  so  too ;  and  since  Paulina 
is  so  much  better  she  will  go  with 
you." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Pauline ;  '^  but 
I  have  something  to  do." 

<'0h,"  said  M.  de  Livry,  in  Oie 
most  natural  manner,  "  perhaps  «  let* 
ter  begun ;  it  may  be  the  same  voa 
were  writing  when  we  came  in ;  but 
it  will  be  time  enough  when  jcm. 
return.'* 

"  Ferdinand,"  murmured  Paalin^ 
tremblijagly. 

"  Madame,*'  added  Ferdinand,  in  a 
low  voice^  ''accompany  my  mother | 
and  on  your  return  1  must  beg  a  mo* 
ment's  conversation  with  you." 

Pauline  looked  timidly  at  her  hus- 
band ;  but  though  he  was  pale  she 
could  not  discover  any  appearance  of 
anger.  She  gave  her  arm  to  the 
Marquise,  and  went  out  with  her. 

Left  to  himself,  M.  de  Livry  com- 
menced walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  He  hadnot 
done  so  more  than  three  or  four  time^, 
when  he  was  suddenly  stc^^d  by 
Clodioiiy  who  OBtered  at  the  monvnt 
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looking  more  sombre,  more  morose« 
and  more  blood-thirsty  than  ever. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  **  said  Fer- 
dinandi  with  a  disagreeable  presen- 
timent. 

"  My  dear  fellow,**  said  ho,  put- 
ting his  finger  on  his  lips  mys- 
teriously, "  while  you  were  out,  there 
happened  such  things." 

"What  things!  Speak — ^go  on — 
can't  you  speak,  man  ?  '* 

**  Let  me  recover  myself  a  little,  I 
am  wretched.  —  Your  mother  was 
quite  right  when  she  advised  me  not 
to  marry  Madame  de  Melcourt.  She 
is  an  arrant  flirt." 

''  You  have,  then,  fresh  cause  for 
anger." 

"Have  I? — indeed,  have  I?"  re- 
plied Clodion,  with  a  tragical  air. 
**  You  will  not  say  now  that  I  am 
blinded  by  jealousy.  When  I  left  you 
this  morning  I  went  to  the  hotel  where 
Madame  deAlelcourt  stops.  I  wished 
to  see  her — ^to  speak  to  her — to  re- 
proach her  for  her  deceitful  conduct. 
1  only  saw  her  maid,  who  told  me  she 
had  a  headache. — You  know  what  a 
headache  means  with  ladies.** 

"  Well,  and  then." 

"  And  then — nothing,  but  suspect- 
ing it  to  be  an  excuse,  I  went  to  a 
friend's  just  opposite  and  remained 
there  watching.  I  had  not  been  there 
above  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
I  saw  my  lady  go  out  dressed  most 
coquettishly — Her  headache  did  not 
last  long  it  appears." 

«  You  followed  her." 

"Exactly  so;  bat  guess  the  road 
Bhe  took.'* 

"  What  do  I  care  ?^ 

"  The  road  to  vour  house,  m^  dear 
fellow — ^that  is  the  fun  of  it.  I  was 
followme  her  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
lier  eonduott  when  I  saw  toat  detesta- 
ble M.  de  Pontenay.** 

«  M.  de  Fontenay  I  '* 

"Himself.  He  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  which  changed  my  in- 
tention ;  and- 1  turned  into  the  house 
of  another  of  my  friends,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  run  to  the  window 
when  I  saw  him  enter  your  house." 

"My  house!" 

"  Are  yon  not  indienant  ?  but  who 
did  he  come  for  but  Madame  de  Mel- 
court, as  you,  your  wife,  and  your 
mother  were  all  out :  it  was  a  meet« 
ug  arraoged  between  them.** 
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"  This  is  too  much !  This  man  had 
the  audacity " 

"  Thanks !  thanks !  my  dear  fellow. 
I  knew  well  your  friendship  for  me 
would  make  you  take  it  up  warmly." 

"  Go  on  then,"  interrupted  M.  de 
Livry,  with  violence :  "  do  you  not  see 
I  wait  the  end  of  your  story.  You 
remained  watching  them  ?  *' 

"  Until  Madame  de  Melcourt  went 
out." 

"She  went  out  with  M.  de  Fon- 
tenay." 

"  Not  at  all :  she  went  out  alone.** 

"  But  he — he  remained  until  when  ?'* 

"  Faith,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  more 
interested  in  Madame  de  Melcourt  than 
him,  and  i  hurried  after  her.  She 
turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of  my 
steps ;  and  to  my  look  of  indignation 
she  returned  a  good  morning,  'good 
morning,  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,'  and 
walked  on  quickly," 

Ferdinand  renudned  a  moment  si- 
lent, and  then  said,  "Where  does  M* 
de  Fontenay  stop?** 

"  At  the  Hotel  de  France.** 
I  will  go  to  him/* 
As  my  friend?" 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Ferdinand,  you  are  so  pale?  No- 
thing, nothing.  Listen  Clodion ;  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  all  this,  either  fault 
or  crime,  if  her  honour  be  touched^ 
be  patient ;  every  thing  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  not  a  word  of  your  jea- 
lousy to  a  human  being,  and  above  uU 
to  Madame  de  Melcourt. — Swear  it  to 
me. 

"Then  you  will  tell  me  when  1 
ought  to  feel  angry." 

"Yes." 

"  Well  then,  I  promise." 

"Hush!  here  is  Pauline." 

Pauline  had  just  returned,  after 
leaving  her  mother-in-law  at  Madame 
de  Lostanges  who  had  declined  their 
hospitality.  On  perceiving  her  hus- 
band and  cousin  apparently  in  earnest 
conversation,  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  but  Ferdinand  made  a  sign 
to  her  to  remain.  Clodion,  having 
nothing  more  to  say,  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  pressing  Ferdinand's  hand, 
sud  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  will  go  and 
look  at  my  swords  and  pistols;  no^ 
body  can  tell  what  may  happen." 

When  Mt  de  Livry  found  hin»elf 
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alone  with  his  wife>  he  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  passion.  '*  Now,  madame,** 
said  he,  in  a  ferocious  manner,  "  it  is 
time  to  give  me  the  explanation  I 
demanded  of  jou.'* 

**  An  explanation  upon  what  sub- 
ject?" stammered  Paulme ;  still  more 
surprised  than  frightened  at  lan- 
guage to  which  she  was  unaccustomed. 

**  Upon  what  subject  I "  replied  the 
count,  with  irony.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  for  there  are  several ;  but  I  must 
hear  all — the  letter  that  was  given 
t^  you  yesterday  evening,  the  visits 
you  received  this  morning,  and  the 
letter  you  were  writing  when  I  came 
in :  you  see  I  know  them  all ;  do  not 
fittempt  to  deny  it,  madame,  but  excuse 
yourself,  if  you  can," 

Pauline  looked  steadily  at  her  hus- 
band, and  then  replied  gently :  "  I 
will  deny  nothing ;  to  deny  would  be 
to  lie:  and  I  see  you  are  well 
informed.  You  spy  then  after  my 
actions,  Ferdinand:  you  have  no 
longer  confidence  in  me." 

**  Ah  I"  replied  Ferdinand,  shaken 
by  the  coolness  with  which  Pauline 
replied  to  him,  *'  the  time  is  ill  chosen 
to  reproach  me ;  it  is  yoier  justification 
that  I  expect,  not  mine.  Excuse  your- 
self for  Uod*8  sake ;  for  I  love  you  so 
much  I  can  believe  you  stilL  Do  you 
acknowledge  that  Madame  de  Melcourt 
ffave  Tou  a  note  yesterday  evening 
&om  M.  de  Fontenay?" 

"  I  acknowledge  it" 

**  And  that  note  asked  an  interriew 
for  this  morning?" 

« It  is  true." 

*'  And  M.  de  Fontenay  came ;  and 
your  meeting  was  interrupted  by  some 
Circumstance  of  which  I  am  ignorant ; 
and  you  were  writing  to  him  what  yon 
bad  wished  to  say. — Show  me  that  let- 
ter, madame.     Show  it  to  me." 

**  I  have  not  that  letter — I  feared 
ou  might  ask  me  for  it,  and  I  tore 

It." 

«  You  tore  it  l" 

**  Believe  me,  I  did  you  good  ser- 
vice in  doing  so." 

»  What  was  in  the  letter?" 

<<  Nothing  to  blush  for ;  but  nothing 
you  can  know. — I  have  no  more  to 

say." 

^  Very  weU,  madame,  M.  de  Fonte- 
nay will  be  lets  discreet  than  yon;" 
and  in  sp^^ng  thus  Ferdinand  walked 
towards  the  door. 
'   <<  Where  are  you  going?*'  stain- 
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mered  Pauline  tremblingly,  and  plac- 
ing herself  before  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  this  man  at 
what  period  he  knew  you,  and  by 
what  right  he  dares  to  write  to  voo. 
I  still  respect  you  enough  to  beueve 
that  he  did  not  see  you  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.*' 

<«  Ferdinand,"  cried  the  unhappy 
Pauline,  catching  her  husband  by  the 
arm,  if  you  have  any  love  or  pity  for 
me  you  will  not  go  to  M.  de  Fontenay  s 
house.  Listen  to  me;  I  wish  it— > 
What! — You  took  me  when  I  was 
lower  than  I  ever  should  have  beeoy 
and  rabed  me  higher  than  I  ever  could 
have  hoped ; — ^you  have  given  a  name 
and  station  to  my  son  ; — ^you  have  el^ 
yated  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
in  mine  own ; — and  you  can  believe 
that  I  deceive  you :  if  I  were  capable 
of  it  there  are  not  words  to  express 
my  infamy." 

*'  That  I  should  doubt  you,"  replied 
Ferdinand,  ''the  strongest  evidence 
was  necessary.  Great  as  is  my  lore* 
I  am  not  blind.  How  can  I  exj^ain 
the  note — the  interview — ^tbe  letter^ 
when  you  cannot  explain  it  youredt 
I  have  no  grater  wisn  than  to  believe 
vou  innocent — Give  me  one  proof, 
but  one  proof,  if  not  for  you,  at  least 
for  me." 

''Alas I"  replied  Pauline,  sorrow- 
fuUv  shaking  her  head,  "  I  am  ob%ed 
to  be  silent  My  justification  would 
be  worse  than  my  silence ;  but  listen 
to  me.  Do  you  remember  one  drnj, 
when  refusing  your  hand  for  the  tenth 
time,  I  said  to  you:  'Ferdinand,  I 
would  be  yours,  if  in  the  moment  of  our 
union  we  could  forget  the  past — but  I 
have  the  past,  the  terrible  past,  i^atnst 
me,  whicA  will  follow  us  tike  a  phan- 
tom to  our  graves — ^you  wiU  be  jea- 
lous some  day,  and  then  the  remem- 
brance  of   my  fault  wiU  raise   sna- 

picions ,  doubts,  and .     If  youYe 

suspicious,  Fordinand,  I  will  never 
marry  you ;'  and  then  yon  threw  yoor^ 
self  at  my  feet ;  and  do  you  remmnber 
what  you  said  ? 

**  It  appears  yon  have  forgotten  it^ 
Ferdinand :  let  me  remind  you  of  it. 
You  said:  'Pauline,  you  are  right, 
no  man  should  promise  more  than  bo 
can  perform ;  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
jealous,  but  if  ever  I  am  unhappy 
enough  to  suspect — mad  enov^  to 
b^eve  ^n  guilty— when  appearanoaa 
are  agamtt  you,  do  not  jtmify  your- 
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lelfy  bat  hold  out  jour  band  to  me 
and  say— -l  swear  before  God  I  love 
you>  and  am  innocent :  then  I  will  fall 
on  my  knees  and  ask  pardon.'  Fer- 
dinandy  it  was  on  the  faith  of  that 
promise  I  consented  to  become  your 
wife.  The  moment  I  long  feared  and 
that  you  foresaw  is  now  come :  our  love 
can  never  go  through  a  severer  trial.->« 
Ferdinand,  here  is  my  hand>  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  love  you  and  am 
innocent."* 

As  she  spoke  thus,  an  air  of  noble- 
ness and  beauty  almost  angelic  clothed 
her  features,  and  her  every  word  bore 
the   impress   of  truth.       Ferdinand, 


moved  to  tears,  fell  at  her  feet,  cry« 
ing— 

"  Pauline  i  my  life  1  my  love  I  can 
you  forgive  me  ?" 

Madame  de  Livry  held  out  her  hand 
to  him  in  token  of  forgiveness,  which 
he  took  and  covered  with  kisses,  while 
she  murmured  humbly— 

'^His  mercy  be  praised!  I  may 
yet  be  happy." 

In  her  ecstasy  as  a  wife,  Pauline  for- 
got she  was  a  mother,  and  that  the  d^y* 
which  already  drew  towards  its  close, 
could  not  end  without  her  relinquish- 
ing to  M.  de  Fontenay  a  blessing  still 
dearer  to  a  woman  than  honour  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  sun  waa  setting  in  full  glory  and 
majesty  behind  the  church  of  St.  Ser- 
nin,  ill  Toulouse,  when  a  young  wo- 
man, wrapped  in  a  large  shawl,  and 
carefully  veiled,  entered  the  church, 
and  almost  immediately  quitted  it, 
traversed  hastily  but  timimy,  various 
streets,  at  last  stopped  before  a  hand- 
some house,  looked  behind  her  once 
to  assure  herself  she  was  unobserved, 
entered  quickly  the  hotel,  and  asked, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  for  M.  de 
Fontenay. 

*«  M.  de  Fontenay  is  gone  out,"  re- 
plied the  porter. 

<'  Out  1  **  replied  the  unknown,  who 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  wall  to 
prevent  herself  falling. 

''Yes,  madame;  but  if  you  would 
wish  to  wait         " 

•*  I  will  wait  I  oh  yes,  I  will  wait  V* 

A  servant  passing  at  this  moment, 
the  porter  desired  him  to  show  the 
young  lady  to  No.  4,  the  sitting-room 
of  M.  de  Fontenay. 

The  unknown  bad  waited  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  M.  de  Fontenay 
entered,  when,  giving  utterance  to  a 
faint  cry  of  joy,  she  rose  from  her  seat. 
M.  de  Fontenay  hastened  to  her,  say- 
ing— 

**  Madame,  may  I  know        " 

But  scarcely  had  he  spoken  when 
the  veil  was  raised,  and  a  voice,  al- 
ready well  known  to  him,  said— i 

*'  It  is  I,  sir." 

The  voice,  is  it  necessary  to  say, 
wa.5  that  of  Madame  de  Livry. 

The  old  lover  of  Pauline  remained 
opposite  to  her  for  some  seconds  in  a 
kiod  of  stupor. 
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"  You  here,  madame  !*'  stammered 
he.  '*  You  in  my  house,  when  I 
scarcely  hoped  for  a  letter  1" 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  write  to  you," 
interrupted  Pauline  with  a  re-assured 
manner  ;  "  what  I  have  to  say  is  too 
important.  Can  'you  insure  our  not 
being  interrupted?  You  know  to  what 
I  expose  myself  in  thus  coming  to  your 
house." 

M.  de  Fontenay,  or  rather  M. 
D'Herbanne,  ran  to  the  door  and 
bolted  it. 

<'And  that  door?]^  said  Pauline, 
pointing  to  one  opposite. 

"  Opens  into  a  room  also  occupied 
by  me." 

"  And  that  room  has  another  ?" 

**  One  only  into  the  garden,  which 
has  been  fastened  up." 

"  My  God  I"  said  Pauline,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

**  Be  calm,  madame,  you  run  no 
danger." 

"  You  see,  sir,  how  the  step  I  have 
taken  affects  me ;  but  it  was  necessary.*' 

'<  I  see  in  it  a  proof  of  confidence  of 
which  I  am  proud;  but  I  repeat,  a 
letter  would  have  been  sufficient." 

*'  No,  no;  a  letter  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  and  then  I 
was  lost — that  letter  might  make  no 
impression  upon  you,  whilst,  in  com- 
ing myself,  I  hope  you  will  have  pity 
on  me.  A  letter,  sir  I  I  long  thought 
of  it,  but  I  knew  it  was  impossible ; 
for  in  a  letter  I  could  not  have  told 
vou  all  I  have  suffered ;  I  could  not 
have  told  you  how  your  unexpected 
presence  has  thrown  trouble  into  my 
home  and  despair  into  my  heart**' 
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"  How,  madame?  Doea  your  hus- 
l)and,  then,  know ?'* 

"  Except  your  name,  he  knows  all. 
He  watches  me — the  servants  have 
told  him.  1  do  not  like  to  believe  it, 
but  still  the  note  Madame  de  Melcourt 
gave  me — ^your  visit  in  his  absence — 
nothing  has  escaped  him ;  and  it  is  a 
miracle  how  I  could  excuse  myself  in 
his  eyes  without  telling  him  the  truth." 

D*Herbanne  gazed  for  some  mi- 
nutes  on  her,  who  might  be  called  hi» 
victim,  with  a  feeling  of  compassion 
which  surprised  even  himself. 

''But,  sooner  or  later  you  must 
teU  him.'* 

"  Never — ^never !"  replied  Pauline 
with  violence ;  "  and  it  is  for  that  I 
have  come  here  in  secret  like  a  guilty 
woman.  I  have  deceived  my  mother-in- 
law  my  servants— who  believe  me  at 
this  moment  at  church,  and  in  prayer. 
Listen  to  me,  sir." 

"  I  listen,  madame,  and  am  ready  to 
take  any  precautions  you  think  neces- 
sary ;  but  you  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  depart 
to-morrow  with  my  son." 

Pauline  cast  upon  him  the  suppli- 
cating look  of  a  wretched  mother ; 
then,  seeing  he  turned  away  his  head, 
the  said,  in  a  broken  voice-* 

"  Oh !  but  you  are  cruel.  You  take 
advantage  of  my  position.  You  know 
I  cannot  avow  to  my  husband  that  von 
still  exist,  that  I  have  seen  you,  with- 
out causing  between  you  a  frightful 
meeting.      You  know  all  that;  and, 

instead  of  compassion  for  me But 

perhaps  you  wish  for  this  meeting." 

«'  No,  madame,*'  answered  D*Her- 
banne  coldly ;  "  I  have  not  the  least 
wish  to  be  known  to  M.  de  Livry.'* 

"  Well,  accept,  then,  my  proposi- 
tion ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  satisfy  all 
parties." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

''  You  demand  my  son,  to  take  him 
to  your  uncle?" 

"  Exactly  so." 

''  Your  uncle  intends  to  educate 
him  and  make  him  his  heir  ?" 

<'  To  educate  him  perhaps ;  but  as 
to  the  inheritance,  he  has  solemnly 
promised  that." 

''  Well,  sir,  Bavonne  is  a  short 
journey ;  so  and  im\  your  uncle  my 
aeorety  and  entreat  him  to  eome  here. 
His  name  is  not  the  same  as  yours.  I 
will  prepare  M.  de  Livry  to  expect 
him  ai  a  rdatave  of  nuaey  who»  on  Ibo 


condition  o  f  being   allowed  to  own« 
will  provide  for  our  child»** 

Our  child !  It  was  the  first  time 
Madame  de  Livry  called  him  so ;  and 
it  showed  how  necessary  she  thought 
it  to  soften  the  man  who  remained  op- 
posite to  her  cold  and  inflexible  as  a 
judge. 

''  On  thb  condition,  and,  above  all, 
that  your  uncle  should  not  say  you  are 
alive,  I  can — oh !  it  b  dreadful  to  say  it 
— I  can  part  with  my  son.  You  cannot 
ask  more  if  you  have  a  remnant  of  hu- 
manity left.** 

"  Your  plan  b  impossible,**  replied 
D*Herbanne. 

"  Impossible  I"  repeated  mechani- 
cally the  unhappy  mother.  "  Why 
impossible  ?" 

"  Because  my  uncle  is  dangerously 
ill,  and  could  not  oome  to  Toulouse.** 

*'  Let  him  write,  then,*'  said  Pau- 
line, eagerly :  ''  a  letter  will  do — yes, 
a  letter  will  be  better ;  and  M.  de 
Livry  himself  will  take  hb  nephew  to 
him.  I  promise  you  that,  by  all  that 
b  sacred."' 

*'  But  in  the  meantime,"  replied  the 
inexorable  D'Herbanne,  "my  uncle 
might  die,  and  then  all  would  be  lost.** 

<«For  you,"  replied  Madame  de 
Livry,  bitterly. 

'<  And  for  mv  son,  also.  I  tell  you, 
madame,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do— 
that  is  what  I  have  already  told  you. 
You  will  find  every  thing  here  neces- 
sary to  write  with ;  two  lines  to  the 
master  of  the  school  where  you  have 
placed  my  boy,  in  your  writing,  and  I 
go,  never  to  put  foot  again  while  I 
uve  in  Toulouse.  As  to  you,  you  can 
easily  justify  yourself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  also  of  your  husband.*' 

At  thb  moment,  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  Pauline  joined  her  hands, 
and  murmured  in  a  low  voice— 

«  Do  not  open  it — do  not  open  it" 

«  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  replied 
D'Herbanne  ;  "  it  b  somebody  who 
has  mbtaken  the  room,  for  I  do  not 
expect  any  one.* 

Another  knock. 

"  Who  b  therer  said  D'Her- 
banne. 

A  voice  replied  firom  the  outside — a 
voice  that  was  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
Pauline's  heart,  said — 

"  The  Count  de  Livry.** 

"  My  husband  I"  stammered  Pauline, 
almost  ftooting.  **  He  knows  that  I 
am  here.  Where  can  I  fly  to?— where 
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hide  myself?  Oh !  Ao  not  open,  do 
iiotopFn,if  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me 
die  before  your  eyes." 

"Hush!  go  in  there,"  said  D'Her- 
banne,  pointing  to  the  other  room ; 
"ail  is  not  lost  jet.  Hide  yoorself — 
hide  yourself:"  &t  the  same  time  he 
pushed  Pauline,  half-dead,  into  the 
room,  sod  shut  the  door  ;  and,  with 
his  habitaa)  coolness,  went  to  opn  the 
door  for  his  rival,  sayings"  My  dear 
sir,  1  am  shocked  at  keeping  you 
waitiug ;  but  I  was  so  engaged  in 
my  preparations  for  my  approach- 
ing departure.     Pray,  won't  you  sit 

"  Sir,"  replied  Ferdinand,  in  a  man- 
ner BO  calm  as  to  surprise  him,  "  I 
must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  coming  at 
»o  late  an  hour,  and  particularly  for 
insisting  upon  admission ;  and,  to 
speak  frankly,  I  hesitated  for  some 
time  whether  1  should  come  or  write; 
but  I  determined  to  come,  as  a  letter 
might  compromise  you,  instead  of  serv- 
ing you.  At  all  events,  I  owed  you  a. 
visit.  You  were  at  mj  house  this 
morning:  nobody  can  be  surprised 
at  my  being  at  yours  this  evening." 

"Sir," murmured  D'Herl)anne,more 
and  more  perplexed,  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  this  preamble. 

"  Sir,  you  come  from  Spun,"  said 
De  Livry  abruptly. 

"  It  is  true." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  what  reason  you 
went  to  that  unhappy  country ;  but  it 
is  laid  it  was  in  the  Queen  Regent's 

"  I  do  not  deny,  all  my  sympathy  is 
with  the  pretender,  as  he  is  called." 

"  It  was  from  supposing  as  much 
that  I  came  here  to  give  you  notice  of 
somethingthat  may  be  of  importance  to 
you  to  know.  Ihave  just  learned  that  a 
warrant  has  been  issued  to  search  tliis 
house,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
home  of  persons  of  the  opinions  you 
defend  in  Spain.  Your  coming  here 
has  increased  that  suspicion,  and  I  fear 
yon  may  havean  unwelcome  visitor  this 
evening." 

"  Good  heavens  Tcried  D'Herbanne, 
"have  you  reason  to  believe  it  ?" 

"  1  have,"  replied  Ferdinand, "  good 
reason  to  believe  it.  I  was  not  told  it 
in  secrecy,  therefore  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  be  silent,  and  1  wish  to 
let  you  know,  in  case  you  had  any  pa- 
per* that  might  compromise  you,  to 
giva  jon  t'lme  to  destroy  them. ' 


"  I  have  nothing  to  fenr,  sit 
am  not  the  less  obliged  to  you 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  knoivyour 
1  have  only  done  wliat  I  am  s 
would  have  done,  were  you 
place ;  and  now,  I  wish  yc 
evening." 

"  Many,  many  thanks,"  said 
banne,  taking  a  light  olf  the 
piece  to  conduct  M.  de  Livr 
door — when  they  were  atop| 
person  who  just  entered,  wra[ 
large  cloak,  though  the  even 
fine,  and  in  August ;  howin 
to  D'Herbanne,  he  turned  ton 
de  Livry — 

"  Faith,  Ferdinand,  I  am  gla 
you  here.  I  suspect  what 
you ;  and  you  are  the  best  w 
a  conversation  that  1  am  s 
have  with  this  gentleman." 
same  moment  he  drew  from  u 
cloak  two  swords  and  a  pi< 
which  he  placed  on  a  table. 

"  Choose,  sir,"  said  he, 
proudly  lo  D'Herbanne. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  t 
demanded  D'  Herbanne. 


"  The  m 
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of  it 


fortunate  loverof  Madamede  ^ 
"  that  you  have  acted  towards 
roost  unhandsome  manner." 

"  How  ? — in  what  way  ?" 

"  You  are  well  aware,  sir 
presented  you  to  my  cousin, 
previously  told  you  of  my 
Madame  de  Meleourt,  after  w 
dared  to  make  use  of  me  in 
conciliation  with  that  coquett 
thought  it  amusing :  I  deem  : 
nourable; — therefore,  I  dema 
faction." 

"  If  it  be  only  that,"  replied 
banne  smiling,  "  I  am  ready  to 
anv  satisfaction  you  wish  foi 
Ihmkit  right  first  to  tell  you  th 
not  the  slightest  claim  on  Ms 
Meleourt." 

"  Oh,  this  b  too  much,"  ci 
dion  violently.  "  You  dare 
when  I  know  she  is  here  at 

"  Here  1"  replied  D'Herh 
little  confused.     "  You  are  mi 

"  Perhaps  so;  but  I  am  ni 
A  short  time  unce  I  saw  Ma 
Meleourt  go  out  of  her  own  he 
enter  Madame  de  Livry's,  w 
waited  till  dark,  when  she  wei 
the  back  gate  of  the  garden, 
in  a  large  (hmrlt  *ud  ner  fact 
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close  bonnet  and  veil.  She  took  the 
way  to  St.  Sernins^  where  she  re« 
mained  but  a  momenta  and  then  con- 
tinued her  way  here,  where  she  en- 
tered, not  suspecting  that  I  bad  fol- 
lowed her." 

"  *Tis  true,**  thought  M,  de  Livry  ; 
^  he  was  a  long  time  opening  the  door 
for  me.     Poor  Clodion !" 

"  You  see  you  are  found  out,  sir,** 
said  Clodion  passionately.  Then, 
turning  to  Ferdinand — "  You  see, 
my  fnend,  that  this  affair  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  wait  for  any  explana- 
tion. This  gentleman  leaves  Toulouse 
to-night,  and  has  not  a  moment  to 
spare,  as  I  am  told ;  so  I  went  to  fetch 
those  weapons  at  once,  not  to  lose 
time.  Choose,  sir,  the  pistol  or  the 
sword.  It  is  moonlight,  and  the  garden 
will  do  equally  well  for  one  or  the 
other.** 

D'Herbanne  remained  a  moment  ir- 
resolute, unwilling  to  fight,  when  there 
was  really  no  reason  for  so  doing ; 
but,  then,  it  was  the  only  means  of 
allowing  Madame  de  Livry  to  escape, 
and  though  a  generous  action  was  un- 
usual to  him,  he  acceded ;  and  said  to 
Clodion — 

**  As  you  please,  sir,  I  am  ready. 
Let  us  go  to  tne  garden  ;  M.  de  Livry 
will  be  witness  for  both.  Only,  I 
repeat,  Madame  de  Melcourt  is  not 
here," 


At  this  declaration,  Clodion  seized 
him  violently  by  the  arm,  and  pointing 
to  a  shawl  that  lay  across  a  cluiir — 

**  M.  de  Fontenay,"  said  he  with 
triumph,  "deny  that  proof  if  you 
can.** 

"  That  is  the  shawl  the  jilt  wore 
when  I  followed  her.  I  remember  it 
well  ;**  saying  which,  he  took  the  shawl 
in  his  hands  and  crushed  it  passion- 
ately. 

But  another  also  had  seen  that 
shawl,  and  a  cry  of  mingled  rage  and 
shame  was  scarcely  stifled  by  him.  He 
then  stood  before  D'Herbanne  pale, 
breathless,  his  lip  trembling,  but  un- 
able to  articulate  a  word. 

"Come,  gentlemen,**  said  D'Her- 
banne, hurriedly  opening  the  door, 
"  I  will  show  you  the  way.** 

'•We  will  follow,*-  said  Clodion, 
taking  the  swords  and  pistols  from  the 
table,  where  he  had  placed  them ;  but 
a  powerful  hand  tore  the  instruments 
of  death  from  his  hands,  and  a  feverish 
voice  muttered  in  his  ear — 

"Clodion!  Clodion!  vou  forget  it 
is  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  the 
swords.** 

At  this  moment  was  heard  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  person  entered 
the  room,  crying  in  a  solemn  manner— 

"  Gentlemen,  I  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  the  king.** 


CH AFTER  VII. 


The  person  who  entered  the  room 
thus  inopportunely  was  no  other  than 
the  commissaire  de  police,  who  had 
received  an*order  to  examine  the  apart- 
ments of  M.  D*Herbanne.  It  was, 
then,  not  without  reason  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  warned  D*Herbanne,  and, 
unfortunately,  it  was  now  more  than 
ever  incumbent  on  Ferdinand  to  assist 
him,  as  his  own  honour  was  implicated 
in  his  affurs. 

M.  de  Livry  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can,  for  the  surer  attainment  of 
an  object,  affect  to  have  relinquished 
it,  added  to  which,  he  was  rich,  and  of 
a  family  of  great  influence ;  so  taking 
the  commissaire  de  police  aside,  he  ex- 
plained to  him  who  he  was,  and  told 
nim  be  would  be  bail  for  M.  D'Her- 
banne, and,  to  remove  all  responsibility 
from  him,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  go 
with  him  to  a  nagistete.    To  tUs 


proposal  he  could  offer  no  refusal ;  ao 
ordering  his  people  to  remain  until  his 
return,  he  went  out  with  Ferdinand, 
to  wait  the  result  of  the  steps  tidcen  bj 
him. 

Clodion  preferred  remaining  at  th^ 
hotel,  more  than  ever  determined  to 
see  every  thing  with  his  own  eyca ; 
but,  as  that  was  impossible  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  him  he  supposed  his  rivad,  be 
placed  himself  at  tne  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  to  make  sure  of  confronting  hia 
deceiver  on  her  way  out.  As  soon  aa 
D'Herbanne  found  himself  alone,  b«* 
hastened  to  release  Madame  de  Livrj 
from  her  place  of  confinement. 

Poor  Pauline  was  pale  and  trem« 
bling,  for  she  had  not  lost  one  word 
her  husband  had  said,  and,  by  hb  ac-. 
cent,  suspected  he  knew  all. 

««  Ohl'*  cried  she,  throwing  herself 
00  her  kseet  to  D'Herbanne,  **will 
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you  promise  me  never,  no  matter  what 
may  occur,  to  fight  with  M.  de 
Livry?" 

He  before  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
her  husband,  she  took  such  a  pos- 
ture, assisted  her  to  rise,  and  replied 
coldly — 

"  You  know,  madame,  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  refusing  things  of  this 
kind." 

**  But  in  this  case  it  would  be  hor- 
rible,' replied  Pauline  in  despair, 
"  Remember,  that  if  you  kill  him  you 
kill  me  also.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
myself?  You  have  a  son  who  is  dear 
to  you ;   and  if  you  were  wotmded 

yourself Oh!  do  not  expose  yoiu* 

life  so  foolishly.  Take  advantage  of 
the  night — profit  by  the  warning  M. 
de  Livry  gave  you.  You  see  the  dan- 
ger you  run  at  Toulouse.  Go — go  at 
once,  and  I  will  forget  all  the  wrong 
you  have  done  me,  and  I  wiU  bless  you 
as  long  as  I  live." 

In  speaking  thus,  Pauline  had  seized 
one  of  his  hands,  and  wet  it  with  her 
tears.  There  was  in  her  attitude,  her 
movement,  the  very  sound  of  her 
voice,  something  so  affecting  that  any 
one  but  D*Herbanne  must  have  pitied 
her  ;  but  whether  his  false  sense  of 
honour  spoke  more  forcibly  than  his 
heart,  or  whether  he  was  occupied  by 
thoughts  of  himself  alone,  he  drew  his 
hand  from  hers,  and  replied  still  more 
coldly  than  before — 

"  They  will  say  I  was  afraid." 

"Do  not  think  so,"  said  Pauline. 
"  I  will  undeceive  them — I  will  justify 
you  to  them ;  but  go — go  I  implore 
vou." 

Poor  Paulme  saw  but  her  husband's 
danger,  and  forgot  her  own.  She 
forgot,  in  her  disinterestedness  and  af- 
fection, that  she  alone,  though  inno- 
cent, was  the  only  one  who  had  cause 
to  fear ;  she  forgot  that  it  was  all-im- 
portant that  her  husband  should  not 
nod  her  in  that  house. 

D'Herbanno,  still  impassive,  con- 
templated her  steadily  for  some  se- 
conds, and  then  said  slowly — 

*'  You  wish  it  then  ?  Well,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  go  without  wait- 
ing the  return  of  your  husband; 
but  you  know  my  decision — I  will  not 
go  alone.     I  must  have  my  son." 

"  Oh  1  my  God!  my  God !  but  you 
are  inexorable!"  cried  Pauline  sob- 
bing; and  there  was  a  fearful  struggle 
tietween  the  mother's  love^  and  the 


wife's.  Which  might  eventually  have 
conquered,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
the  door  of  the  room  opened  suddenly, 
and  Pauline  gave  a  heart-rending  cry 
on  seeing  her  mother-in-law  the  Mar- 
quise de  Livry,  who  now  stood  before 
them. 

**  Are  you  satisfied,  sir,"  scud  she, 
turning  to  D'Herbanne,  <'  I  am 
ruined  ?" 

'<  You  are  astonished  to  see  me," 
said  the  Marquise,  in  a  severe 
tone;  "but  I  am  no  less  so  to  find 
you  here,  madame ;  for  though  an 
anonymous  letter  stated  such  was  the 
fact,  it  was  necessary  to  see  it  with 
my  own  eyes  to  make  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve it." 

"  An  anonymous  letter !  Alas  1— 
— then  I  have  enemies." 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  service 
has  been  rendered  you.  There,  ma- 
dame, see  to  which  of  your  friends— 
perhaps  I  should  say  lovers — you  are 
indebted  on  this  occasion." 

Pauline  tremblingly  threw  her  eves 
over  the  note  that  the  Marquise  hanaed 
her,  and  recognised  the  writing  of 
Madame  de  Melcourt.  The  note  ran 
thus: — 

**  The  Hotel  de  France  is  at  this 
moment  about  to  bo  visited  by  a 
search-warrant — Pauline  is  there.  The 
Marquise  de  Livry  is  the  only  person 
who  can  save  her,  without  M.  de  Livry 
being  informed  of  it." 

"  Come,"  continued  the  Marquise, 
"come,  madame,  follow  me.  There 
ought  to  be — the  hostess,  who  happily 
has  received  many  favours  from  my 
family,  tells  me — a  door  which  opens 
from  that  room  to  a  back  stairs,  and 
of  which  she  has  given  me  the  key. 
We  will  go  out  by  that  door,  and  in 
that  way,  my  son  shall  not  be  disho- 
noured in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

"  Unhappy  being  that  I  am,"  mur- 
mured Pauline,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

D'Herbanne  at  last  thought  it  in* 
cumbent  on  him  to  speak. 

*'  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  can  swear 
before  you,  to  the  conduct  of  your 
daughter-in-law." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Marquise,  drily, 
"  I  had  not  the  honour  of  addressing 
you:"  then  turning  to  Pauline,  she 
said — "  Go,  madame,  go ;  if  you  have 
any  explanations  to  give,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  give  them." 
.    Pauline  riused  her  head#  dried  b 
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eyeSy  and  this  with  a  tone  of  desperate 
firmness  said — 

"  Yes,  madame ;  on  the  contrary  it 
is  here — it  is  in  the  presence  of  this 
man  that  I  must  justify  myself.  Nomat- 
ter  how  horrible  be  the  truth,  I  prefer 
to  tell  it  you,  than  allow  you  to  think 
of  me  as  you  do.  It  weighs  upon  my 
heart — it  oppresses  me — it  chokes  me. 
I  must  tell  it,  or  I  die.  No,  madame, 
I  am  no  more  capable  of  deceiving  you 
than  of  deceiving  your  son." 

**  What  did  you  say  ?"  replied  the 
Marquise,  sneeringly. 

**  I  say,"  persisted  Pauline,  "  that 
this  man  holds  in  his  hands  my  honour, 
which  is  that  of  Ferdinand — and  the 
life  of  Ferdinand,  which  is  mine  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  save  both  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  have  come  here." 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  interrupted 
D'Herbanne  impatiently. 

<<  Let  me  speak,  sir,'*  said  Pauline, 
in  an  imperative  manner.  <Mt  is  too 
late  now,  and  it  was  you  who  wished 
it — everybody  must  know  it.  Perhaps, 
madame,  you  can  remember  when  I 
told  you  my  history,  that  I  was  con- 
fused, abashed — that  I  could  not  go  on. 
Then  Ferdinand  came  to  my  relief; 
but  to  deceive  you,  he  told  you  about 
an   old    friend    of   my  father's— the 

Duchess  of  L .     It  was  not  with 

her  I  went  to  England :  it  was  with 
that  man." 

Here  the  old  lady  could  scarcely 
suppress  her  indignation,  and  Pauline, 
pale  and  trembling,  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  soon  continued — 

"  By  what  means  I  was  ruined 
would  be  too  long  to  tell  you. — Young, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  with  no  other 
riches  than  an  education  far  above  my 
station ;  and,  worse  than  all,  sold  by 

her  who  should  have  protected  me I 

did  not  awake  until  after  my  full,  when 
it  was  too  late  ;  and,  heaven  knouts,  I 
would  not  have  survived  my  shame, 
but  for  the  little  being  that  was  depen* 
dant  upon  me.     When  your  son  met 

me  at  the  Duchess  of  L *s,  I  had 

been  separated  two  years  from  that 
man :  1  preferred  labour  and  misery  to 
the  shame  of  living  with  him.  For  his 
misfortune — for  mine — how  much  for 
mine  I — your  son  loved  me.  More  in- 
dulgent to  me  than  I  was  to  myself, 
he  msisted  on  it,  that  I  had  atoned 
for  my  fault  by  my  remorse  and  tears  ; 
and  he  told  me  that  repentance  like 
nine  was  sufficient  to  prove  me  vir« 


tuous.  I  know  I  should  have  fled 
from  him  to  save  him  from  himself." 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  —  I  loved 
him.  I  know  that  in  accepting  hia 
name,  that  I  committed  a  still  greater 
fault  than  my  first ;  but  I  would  have 
been  more  than  woman  to  resist  such 
love  as  his.  Now,  madame,  I  have  told 
you  all ;  perhaps  my  confession  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  unworthy 
your  esteem.  Your  son  is  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  I  could  forget  my  love  to 
him,  which  alas  is  now  my  only  virtue. 
I  have  told  you  all  my  faults— you 
will  not  accuse  me  of  a  crime.*' 

This  recital  had  made  a  visible  im- 
pression on  the  Marquise ;  but  there 
was  one  point  on  which  she  was  not 
satisfied ;  and  she  could  not  avoid 
saying— 

"  But  after  having  been  so  long  a 
time  without  seeing  this  gentleman, 
what  motive  could  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  bring  you  here  ?" 

"  Alas,  madame,  he  came  to  demand 
my  son — the  child  M.  de  Livry  had 
named  his,  and  you  were  about  to  call 
yours.  Yon  can  conceive  all  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step.  What 
would  the  world  say  ?  What  would 
Ferdinand  think  ?  —  Ferdinand,  who 
should  learn  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
had  seen  him  whom  he  believed  dead — 
him  whom  he  detests  for  the  past,  and 
who  now  threatens  him  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  for  the  future.  It  was  to 
ask  mercy  of  that  man  I  came  here, 

and I  have  not  obtained  it.'* 

"Does  she  speak  the  truth,  sir?** 
said  the  Marquise  to  D'Herbanne. 

*•  Madame  de  Livry  should  have 
added  that  it  is  my  uncle  who  demands 
my  son,  and  not  I,"  replied  D'Her- 
banne, quietly. 

"  And  if  you  do  not  obtain  him  ?" 
"  Then,  madame,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  use  my  rights." 

"  Your  rights !  pray  what  are  they? 
that  you  abandoned  him  for  ^\e  years." 
"  My  rights,  madame,  are  in  a  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  complete  in 
my  hands — letters  written  by  your 
daughter-in-law,  signed  by  her  hand  ; 
if  they  force  me  to  bring  the  matter 
into  court,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to 
prove  that  the  mother  of  my  son,  now 
Comtesse  de  Livry,  is  no  other  than 
Pauline  Butler." 

"  Pauline  Butler !"  cried  the  Mar- 
quise,  passionatelyi  laying  her  hand  on 
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her  d&nglileF-in-Uw's  arm ;  "  What  I 
and  vou  are  Pauline  Butler  I" 

The  young  woman  bowed  trem- 
hlinely  before  her. 

*' Yes,  madame,"  said  she,  dark -red 
fW>m  shame ;  "  yes,  I  am  that  nnhappy 
creature.  Yei,  it  is  true ;  rather  than 
bring  diegrsce  upon  the  bambie  but 
honnt  name  of  m;  father,  I  aasumed 
a  foreign  name.  I  would  not,  even 
in  my  gailt,  be  tupposed  a  French 

"  But,"  said  the  Marquise,  "  if  you 
be  Pauline  Butler,  his  name  most  also 
be  a  false  one.     Me  is  D'Herbannel" 

Pauline  bent  her  head  in  assent. 

"  D'Herbanne  1"  cried  the  Mar- 
qiuse;  "the  justice  of  heaven  itself 
has  brought  him  hither.  Lift  up  your 
head,  madame  ;  this  man  has  dared  to 
make  terms  with  us — it  is  for  me  to 
dictate  to  him." 

A  amtle  of  mockery  curled  D'Her- 
banne's  lip,  and  was  his  only  answer. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  Marquise, 
dropping  her  Toice  into  a  tone  of  clear 
distinctness,  "  mistake  me  not ;  not 
in  nty  name  do  I  make  this  threat,  but 
in  thftt  of  your  victim — Madame  de 
Lostange,  at  this  moment  in  Toulouse 
on  her  way  to  Beyonne,  to  acquaint 
your  uncle  with  a  certain  transac- 
tion you  are  well  informed  on.  You 
threaten  tis  with  exposure  in  open 
court — we  accept  the  challenge.  If 
yon  have  in  your  possession  my 
daughter-in-law's  letters,  M.  de  Los- 
tange has  others  of  yours ;  and  let  me 
add,  that  there  are  such  things  as  men 
call  speculations  on  the  "Bourse" — 
which  the  judges  of  the  land  may  de- 
designate  by  another  title — which  I 
will  not  utter.  I  see  you  understand 
me:  follow  me,  sir.  It  should  not  be 
before  my  daughter- in-law  this  inter, 
view  tbould  take  place,  and  you  shall 
leam  what  I  require  of  you." 

At  the  same  moment  she  seized 
D'Herbanne's  arm,  and  hurried  him 
into  the  adjoining  room  before  he,  pale 
■nd  horror-itmdc,  could  ntter  a  word 

Scarcely  had  they  gone,  when  Pau- 
line fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  burying 
her  head  between  her  hands,  poured 
forth  her  prayer  of  thankfniness.  She 
remuned  thus  for  some  time,  when  on 
lifting  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the 
figure  of  Ferdinand  de  Livry,  who, 
pale  and  with  haggud  look,  goied  on 
tKT  in  nlence. 


"  Ferdinand,"  cried  she,  in  . 
full  of  agoDf, 

M.  de  Livry  threw  on  her  oi 
of  withering  contempt,  and  t 
an  accent  of  the  deepest  bil 
said — "  What!  you  here — you 
man's  room  1  If  you  had  not 
my  name,  I  would  not  have  t: 
my  eyes.  It  is  but  a  few  hoar 
that  with  that  very  voice  yon  s' 
me  that  you  loved  me,  and  tl 
were  innocent.  How  you  mui 
laughed  at  my  credulity." 

"  Ferdinand,"  replied  she,  sai 
am  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  nori 
in  a  condition  to  hear  me. 
passion  will  make  you  say  that 
you  will  repent  all  your  life,  an< 


-let  u 


e  this." 


"No,madanie,"replieddeLivi 
a  roar  of  passion,  "you shall  Bta] 
your  lover,  perhaps,iB  listening 
be  it  so :  before  I  tell  him  he  is 
ard,  1  rejoice  that  ho  knows 
think  of  you." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  stammen 


Ah  I  it  is  for  his  life  you  fi 
"  Alas  I    I  came  hither  to 

fours.  Ask  no  more,  but  li 
ome.  I  appeal  to  your  mothei 
believes  me  guilty," 

"  You  hope  then  thus  to  giv 
lover  time  to  escape  ?" 

"Sirl" 

"  When  did  you  know  this 
before  or  since  onr  marriage ' 
swer  me  this  question." 

"  Oh )"  cried  Pauline,  in  a  i 


De  Livry,  with  passion;  "ineitib 
you  have  deceived  me.  I  raigt 
expected  it ;  and  this  is  the 
of  every  sacrifitie 
'  eginning  with 
married  you  I 
all.  I  do  not  con^Itdn.  I  bi 
what  I  deserve.  But  you — yc 
dame,  I  now  repeat  your  own  ' 
'  There  u  no  name  tor  your  inft 
At  this  moment  the  ent 
with  which  she  so  long  bore  up 
the  unjust  reproaches  of  her  fl 
at  once  gave  way,  her  tearflil  e 
come  suddenly  dry,  her  trembl 
grew  steady,  and  in  a  tone  a 
ness  she  said — "  This  is  too 
I  care  not  what  may  be  tl 
Kqutnce;  I  mtut  now  jnstiiy 
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Stay,  sir,  staj;  it  is  your  turn  to 
listen  to  me.  Ferdinand,"  added  she, 
drawing  nearer  to  hiro,  "to  prove 
my  innocence,  I  need  but  speak  one 
word — but  I  warn  you,  it  is  a  dreadful 
word,  which  once  spoken  will  render 
all  happiness  impossible — a  man's  life 
hangs  on  it    Do  you  still  demand  it  ?" 

**  I  do,"  said  De  Livry,  with  a  hol- 
low voice. 

"  Be  it  so.  The  report  which  an- 
nounced D'Herbanne*s  death  was  un- 
true. He  is  alive.  He  is  in  the  house 
we  now  are.  I  came  hither  to  im- 
plore him  to  leave  me  my  child.'* 

"  What!  D'Herbannel"  cried  Fer- 
dinand ;  "  that  man — he  still  lives  I  and 
you,  Pauline,  you  are  not  deceiving 
me :  you  could  not  do  so.  What  have 
I  saia  ? — what  have  I  done  ?  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  Ferdinand,  I  forgive  you, 
and  I  love  you,  and  I  forgive  all  that 
is  past :"  and  as  she  spoke  she  fell  into 
his  arms. 

"  And  now,**  said  Ferdinand,  endea- 
vouring to  tear  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, "  my  part  begins." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Marquise  entered 
the  room. 

"  I  said,"  cried  Pauline,  "your 
mother  should  be  my  judge." 

"  Ferdinand,"  said  the  Marquise,  as 
she  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  "  this 
is  still  my  daughter." 

"  And  you  still  my  own  dear  mo- 
ther,'* said  M.  de  Livry ;  "be  kind  to 
md  comfort  each  other. — Farewell." 

Pauline  bowed  her  head. 

"My  son,"  replied  the  Marquise, 
*'  we  are  saved  1     There  are  all  your 

wife's  letters — and  as  to  M.  de 

Fontenay,  I  can  rely  on  his  silence.*' 

"  What  signifies  his  silence  to  me?'* 
cried  Ferdinand  passionately  ;  "  what 
care  I  for  these  letters?  It  is  his  life 
I  want.     Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he?*' 

"  Gone,"  said  the  Marquise. 

"  Gone  !*• 

"  For  ever.  He  is  never  to  return 
to  Toulouse — never  to  enter  France." 

"  Andprou  supposed  that  I  could  not 
follow  him  I  So  long  as  that  man 
lives  I  cannot  taste  of  happiness ;  nor 
is  Pauline  avenged.     Hold  me  not  l" 

As  he  spoke  a  servant  of  the  hotel 
entered  the  room — ^his  face  pale  and 
haggard. 

"  M.  de  Fontenay  t*'  cried  he— « 
*  where  is  M.  de  Fontenav?  The 
orses  are  ready,  and  he  can  t  be  found 


anywhere.  At  the  very  instant  of  his 
departure  a  gentleman  came  for  him, 
and  since  that,  he  is  nowhere  to  be 
found." 

"  Oh,'*  said  Ferdinand,  "  let  me  try 
if  I  can't  find  him.'* 

As  he  spoke,  the  double  crash  of 
fire-arms  was  heard  from  the  garden 
behind  the  hotel.  A  cry  burst  forth 
from  Pauline  and  her  mother-in-law. 

"  He  has  killed  himself!"  cried  she. 

"  No.  There  were  two  shots,"  said 
Ferdinand :  "  it  was  a  duel.  Who  haa 
dared  to  take  my  place?'* 

He  tore  open  the  shutter,  and 
by  the  clear  moonlight,  which  ren- 
dered every  object  palpable  as  the  sun 
at  noonday,  M.  de  Livry  saw  beneath 
him  in  the  garden  the  figure  of  Clo- 
dion,  standing,  pistol  in  hand,  above 
the  body  of  a  man,  who  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  his  face  turned  up- 
wards towards  the  blue  skv. 

"  What !  it  is  you,  Clodion  ?"  cried 
De  Livry.  "Fool!  what  have  you 
done  ?" 

"  A  piece  of  awkwardness,"  said  he 
coolly.  "  I  have  forced  this  M.  de  Fon- 
tenay into  a  duel,  and,  without  intending 
it,  have  contrived  to  hit  him." 

"  Is  he  wounded  ?"  cried  Ferdinand 
hastily. 

"  Dead,'*  said  the  other. 

"Dead!"  repeated  the  three,  in  ac- 
cents of  horror,  and  a  silence  sad  and 
awful  followed  the  words.  At  last 
Ferdinand  drew  near  to  his  wife  and 
said — 

"  Your  son  is  mine — ^he  shall  never 
leave  us." 

"  What  !*  cried  Clodion,  entering 
abruptly — "  What !  then  it  was  not 
Madame  do  Melcourt,  after  all?" 

"  Hush,  nephew !"  said  the  Mar* 
quise — "  we  have  been  all  mistaken.*' 


In  about  two  months  later,  M.  Cio* 
dion  Dufour  led  a  blushing  bride  to 
the  altar  of  St.  Sernin — no  other  than 
the  handsome  widow,  Madame  de  Mel- 
court. 

The  unimpeachable  accuracy  of  his 
wedding  costume  was  the  admiration 
of  all  Toulouse.  The  report  even 
goes,  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  wore  his  hair  "en  Titus,"  pro- 
bably in  compliment  to  the  good  em- 
peror, because,  like  him>  "he  had 
much  to  forgive." 
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THE    KSIQHTS    TEMFLAKS.' 


The  first  qnestion  that  we  aslced  our- 
selves on  seemg  this  book  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  was — "  What  ia  it  ? 
Have  we  a  history,  a  romance,  or  a 
disquisition  ?" — and  as  we  particulurly 
dislike  everything  that  snuiclca  ofiftec- 
lation,  we  were  naturally  somewhat 
prejadiccd  against  the  worlt,  when  we 
found  that  a  composition  entirely  his- 
torical had  received  a  tilie  more  cha- 
racteristic of  a  novel,  a  poem,  or  a 
tragedy.  That  which  thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  dissatisfied  us,  may  have  disap- 
pointed others ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
author,  in  his  future  productions, 
which  we  trust  may  he  many,  and  are 
sore  will  be  valuahle  whenever  they 
do  appear,  will  take  a  friendly  hint  to 
let  the  title  express  the  nature  of  the 

We  have  then  before  us,  in  this  vo- 
lume, a  history  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars,  comprising  within  its  chro- 
nological limite,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  romantic  periods  in  the 
records  of  the  world.  It  was  a  grave 
undertaking,  olTering  a  line  field,  but 
requiring  no  inconsiderable  abilities  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we 
at  once  admit  that  Mr.  Addison  has 
won  for  himself  honour  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  accomplished  it. 
No  work,  indeed,  was  ever  perfect ; 
nor  is  this  by  any  means  so ;  but  the 
talent  and  research  displayed  are  de- 
serving of  high  praise  ;  and  while  we 
point  out  what  we  hclieve  to  he  some 
errors,  some  blemishes,  and  some  de- 
ficiencies, wc  shall  endeavour  to  do  so 
in  no  ungenerous  spirit,  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  render  ample  justice  to 
the  general  excellence  of  the  work. 

Beauty  of  style,  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, propriety  of  arrangement,  and 
philosophical  views,  are  all  of  course 
necessary  to  the  higher  branches  of 
history,  and  thongh  there  are  occa- 
sions when  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
or  the  limit  which  the  author  fixes 
to  his  own  efforts  may  diminish  the 
sphere  of  requirements ;  yet  the  critic, 
in  every  historical  work,  looks  for 
some  display  of  all  the  four  qualities 


mentioned  above,  and  is  disai 
if  he  finds  any  of  them  entire! 
ing. 

In  regard  to  beauty  of  si 
propriety  of  arrangement,  on 
as  the  two  least  essential  po 
shall  first  touch,  we  cannot  I 
pressing  a  regret  that  the  ai 
the  "  knights  Templars  "  has  i 
more  attention  to  these  object: 
they  may  be  of  attainment,  b 
are  not  on  that  account  less  wi 
being  sought ;  and  the  neglect 
simple  means  of  pleasing  the 
and  rendering  his  task  ogrei 
not  a  compliment  to  the  puhlii 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the 

The  very  first  sentence,  ' 
propagated  by  (he  sword  was 
principle  of  Mahommedanism 
uo  means  an  easy  or  agreeab 
and  we  find  many  such  ini 
phrases  as  the  following,  s 
through  the  work : 


IienefHctor  to  tbu  order,  and  b 
in^  to  it,  Ihe^  tcoulil  contlantlg 
pelltd  to  overlook  the  superior  < 
□Ibcr  memljers  of  the  fraternit 

Amongst  the  great  blemish 
style  of  this  book,  we  must  i 
to  notice  the  frequent  use  of 
words,  such  as  quondam,  m] 
&c.,  many  of  which  have  acq 
some  degree,  a  ludicrous  se 
none  of  which  can,  with  prop 
introduced  into  an  English  b 
grave  and  important  charact 
ther  can  we  at  all  approve  of  t 
tice  of  making  long  quotntior 
text  of  a  work  of  iiistory,  fron 
authors,  in  the  original  hii 
The  right  place  for  all  such  qi 
is  in  the  notes,  and  even  wl 
found  necessary  to  introduce 
text  extracts  from  foreign 
rendered  into  English,  the  Iri 
should  be  made  as  anulogou 
general  style  as  possible.     T 
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lish  language  is  sufficiently  copious  in 
its  vocabulary^  and  varied  in  its  forms, 
to  do  without  aid  from  any  other 
tongues  in  works  which  pretend  to  a 
high  place  in  our  literature. 

Neither  in  general  plan»  nor  in  in- 
dividual details  can  we  praise  the  ar- 
rangement of"  The  Templars."  There 
is  a  frequent  want  of  continuity  in  the 
narrative,  very  different  from  the 
grave  and  regular  march  of  well- 
ordered  history,  and  such  a  careless- 
ness of  proprieties  in  regard  to  the 
mere  disposition  of  the  various  topics 
treated,  as  sometimes  to  make  us  start, 
and  sometimes  to  make  us  smile.  As 
an  instance  of  the  latter  fault,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  work,  which  begins 
with  the  principles  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  religion,  and  ends  with  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  Templars'  beards.  Yes, 
absolutely  ends — for  the  last  period  in 
the  whole  book  (the  text,  not  the 
notes  be  it  remarked,)  is  a  Latin  letter, 
regarding  the  beard  of  a  valet  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  concluding  with  "&c."-* 
perhaps  Uie  first  time  that  ever  a  work 
of  history  terminated  with  such  an 
abbreviation. 

We  will  satisfy  ourselves  with  giving 
one  instance  of  the  want  of  continuity 
of  narrative,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  quoting  what  musicians  would 
call  a  staccato  passage,  where  every 
part  is  independent  of,  and  unconnected 
with  the  others:— 

*'SaIadin  accordingly  sent  to  the 
erand  master  of  the  temple  to  know  if 
the  Templars  would  guarantee  to  him  the 
surrender  of  all  the  Moslem  prisoners, 
if  the  money,  the  Christian  captors,  and 
the  true  cross,  were  sent  to  tnem ;  but 
the  grand  master  declined  giving  any 
guarantee  of  the  kind. 

"  The  doubts  about  the  agreement, 
and  the  delay  in  the  execution  of  it, 
kindled  the  fierce  indignation  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  led  out  all  his  prisoners,  two 
thousand  in  number,  into  the  plain  of 
Acre,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  be^ 
headed,  in  sight  of  the  Sultan's  camp. 

"  When  the  fiery  monarch  of  Enn^iand 
tore  down  the  banner  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria  from  its  staff,  and  threw  it  into 
the  ditch,  it  was  the  Templars  who,  inter- 
posing between  the  indignant  Germans 
and  the  haughty  Britons,  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  Christian  army. 

*'  During  his  voyage  from  Messina  to 
Acre,  King  Richard  had  revenged  him- 
self on  Isaac  Comnenas,  the  ruler  of  tho 


island  of  Cyprus,  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  beautiful  Berengaria,  Princess 
of  Navarre,  his  betrothed  bride.  He 
had  disembarked  his  troops,  stormed 
the  town  of  Limisso,  and  conquered  the 
whole  island ;  and  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival  at  Acre,  he  sold  it  to  the  Tem- 
plars for  three  hundred  thousand  livres 
(for. 

"  Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Acre, 
the  King  of  France  became  disgusted 
with  the  holy  wars,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  behind  him  a  consider- 
able force  of  knights  and  foot  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  continue  the  contest. 

"  On  the  21st  of  August,  the  Tem- 
plars joined  the  standard  of  King 
Richard,  and  left  Acre  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  upon  Jerusalem,  by  way  of 
the  sea  coast. 

Here  the  third  and  fourth  para^ 
graphs  refer  to  events  which  had  taken 
place  long  before ;  they  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  first  and  second, 
and  with  each  other,  and  have  no  re- 
ference to  the  two  last.  Neither  is 
the  slightest  word  added  to  ease  the 
mind  of  the  reader  in  regard  to  these 
terrible  jumps  backwards  and  forwards. 
He  comes  upon  them  unprepared,  and 
is  obliged  to  take  each  as  a  sort  of 
standing  leap. 

Without  materially  impairing  the 
value  of  a  work,  such  faults  certainly 
render  a  book  less  pleasant  to  the 
reader  than  if  it  were  without  them ; 
and,  whatever  valuable  matter  we  may 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  history, 
a  feeling  of  discontent  must  be  gene- 
rated in  the  mind,  on  finding  that  the 
author  could  select  no  fitter  or  more 
dignified  subject  for  its  close  than  the 
length  of  the  Templars*  beards. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however^ 
from  the  observations  which  we  have 
felt  bound  to  make,  that  this  work  is 
without  the  attractions  of  style,  or  des- 
titute of  fine  and  striking  passages. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  sieges 
and  battles  in  which  the  Templars 
were  engaged  are  described  with  much 
fire  and  spirit,  and  frequent  extracts 
from  the  Arabian  historians,  afford  a 
good  deal  of  rich  oriental  imagery, 
which  enlivens  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory. A  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
powers  of  description  may  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Tiberias,  which  we  subjoin  :— 

**  It  was  a  sultry  summer's  night ;  the 
Army  of  the  cross  was  hemmed  io 
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uDonggt  [Ii7  and   barren  rocks  )    *nd 

both  the  men  and  horses,  after  their 
h&r&Hfling  &Qd  fatiguing  inarch,  threw 
(hemaelves  on  the  parched  ground,  sigh- 
ing in  \aja  for  water.  During  the  liire- 
loQg  night,  not  a  drop  of  that  precious 
element  touched  their  lips  ;  and  the  sol- 
diers exhausted,  and  uarefreshed  for 
the  loii,  and  labour,  and  fierce  warfare 
of  the  ensuing  daj. 

"  At  annnse  the  Templars  formed 
in  battle  array,  in  tlie  van  of  the 
Christian  army,  and  prepared  to  open  a 
road  through  the  dense  ranks  of  the  in- 
fideh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  An  Ara- 
bian writer,  wbo  witnessed  the  move- 
ment  of  the  dense  and  compact  columns, 
St  eitrly  dawn,  speaks  of  them  as  '  hor- 
rible in  arms,  having  their  whole  bodies 
cased  with  triple  mail,'  He  compares 
tbe  noise  mtide  b;  their  advancing 
squadrons  to  the  loud  humming  of  beeil 
and  describes  them  as  animated  wilh 
'a  flaming  desire  of  vengeance.'  Sa- 
ladin  had  behind  him  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias— hia  infantry  was  in  the  centre,  and 
the  swift  cavalry  of  the  desert  was  sta- 
tioned on  either  wing,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Foki-ed-deen  (teacher  of  reli- 
gion). The  Templars  rushed,  we  are 
told,  tike  lions  upon  the  Moslem  infidels, 
and  nothing  could  withstand  their  heavy 
and  Impetuous  charge.  '  Never,'  says 
an  Arabian  doctor  of  the  law,  '  have  I 
seen  a  bolder  or  more  powerful  army, 
nor  one  more  to  be  feared  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  true  faith.' 

Saladtn  set  (ire  to  the  dry  grass  and 
dwarf  shrubs  which  lav  between  both 
armies,  and  the  vrind  blew  the  smoke 
and  the  flames  directly  into  the  faces  of 
the  military  friars  and  their  horses. 
The  Are,  the  noise,  the  gleaming  veo- 

Eons,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the 
orrid  scene,  have  given  full  scope  to 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  oriental 
writers.  They  compare  it  to  the  tost 
judgment ;  the  dust  and  the  smoke  ob- 
scured the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the  day 
was  turned  into  night.  Sometimes 
gleams  of  lipht  darted  like  the  rapid 
lightning  amid  the  throng  of  combatants 
— then  you  might  see  the  dense  columns 
of  armed  warriors,  now  immovable  *a 
mountains,  and  now  sweeping  swiftly 
across  the  landscape,  like  the  rainy 
clouds  over  the  face  of  heaven.  '  The 
sons  of  paradise  and  the  children  of  Are,' 
say  tbey,  '  there  decided  their  terrible 
quarrel ;  the  arrows  rustled  through  the 
air.  lilie  the  wings  of  iunamerable  spar- 
rows— the  sparks  flew  from  the  coats  of 
mail  and  the  glancing  sabres — and  the 
blood,  spurting  forth  from  tbe  bosom  of 
the  throng,  deluged  the  earth  like  the 
rains  of  heaven.'  •  •  '  *  The 
avenging  sword  of  the  true  believers 
was  drawn  forth  agaiiut  the  infidels ; 
the  fldtb  of  the  Unity  ww  opposed  to 


the  faith  of  the  TUnitf,  and  spi 
desolation,  and  destruction,  oti 
miserable  sons  of  baptisio  1' 
The  lake  of  Tiberias  was  t 

distant  from  the  Templars,  and 
anon  its  blue  and  placid  water: 
be  seen  calmly  reposing  in  tl 
sun-beams,  or  winding  gracel 
the  bosom  of  the  distant  mi 
but  every  inch  of  the  road  ni 
contested — the  expert  archerj 
Mussulmen  lined  all  the  eminei 
the  thirsty  soil  was  drenched 
blood  of  the  best  and  bravei 
Christian  warriors. 

"  After  almost  superhum 
tions,  the  Templars  and  Ho 
halted,  and  sent  to  the  king  fot 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the 
Tripoli,  who  had  always  in: 
being  in  the  von,  and  whose 
from  first  to  lost,  had  been  m< 
cions,  dashed  with  a  few 
through  a  party  of  Massuli 
opened  tbeir  ranks  to  let  him 
fled  in  safety  to  Tvre.  The 
this  distinguished  nobleman  ga 
sudden  panic,  and  the  troops 
advancing  to  the  support  of 
plars,  were  driven  in  one  confi 
upon  the  main  body.  The 
fnars,  who  rarely  turned  tl 
upon  the  enemy,  mmntidned, 
unaided,  a  short,  sharp,  and  bl 
flict,  which  ended  in  the  death 
vity  of  every  one  of  them,  exci 

Erand  master  of  the  Hospital, ' 
s  way  from  the  field  of  bs 
reached  Ascalon  in  safety,  bt 
his  wounds  after  his  arrival. 

"  The  Christian  soldiers  i 
themselves  up  to  despair  ;  the 
which  was  composed  principa 
native  population  of  Palest 
taken  from  the  plough  and  the 
hook,  crowded  together  in  diB< 
confusion,  around  the  bishop! 
holy  cross.  They  were  so  wi 
gether  that  they  were  nnab 
agiunst  the  enemy  ;  theyrefusi 
their  leaders,  and  quietly  resig 
selves  to  their  fate.  Brother 
grand  preceptor  of  the  Ten 
had  been  attached  to  the  pers 
king,  the  Lord  Reginald  of  8 
lian  D'Ibelin,  lord  of  Naplons, 
of  the  lesser  barons  and  knij 
lecting  their  followers  togethe 
over  the  rocks,  down  the  mount 


dthro 


gh  the 


and,  leaving  the  infantry  to  tl 
made  their  escape  to  the  sea-ci 
Arab  cavalry  dashed  on,  and  . 
ing  with  terrific  cries  the  tren 
unresisting  font  soldiers,  thi 
them  down  with  a  frightful  cai 
'■  In  vain  did  the  Bishops  of 
and  Lidda,  who  supported  witl 
the  holf  cross  k  toe  nicUt  of  w 
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dered  throng,  attempt  to  infuse  into  the 
base-bom  peasantry  some  of  that  daring 
valour  and  fiery  religious  enthusiasm 
which  glowed  so  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Moslems.  The  Christian  fugitives 
were  crowded  together  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  when  attacked  by  dogSi  and  their 
bitter  cries  for  mercv  ever  and  anon  rent 
the  air,  between  the  loud  shouts  of 
Allah  acbar  {*  God  is  victorious*).  The 
Moslem  chieftains  oressed  into  the  heart 
of  the  throng,  and  cleft  their  way  to- 
wards the  holy  cross.  The  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais  was  slain,  the  Bishop  of  Lidda 
was  made  captive,  and  the  cross  itself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The 
King  of  Jerusalem,  the  grand  master  of 
the  Temple,  the  Marouis  of  Montserrat, 
the  Lora  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  and 
many  other  nobles  and  knights  were  at 
the  same  time  taken  prisoners,  and  led 
away  into  captivity." 

This  is  animated  and  picturesque ; 
and  we  look  upon  it  as  no  mean  qim- 
lity  in  historians,  to  have  the  power  of 
bringing  up  before  the  reader's  eye, 
as  a  picture,  those  scenes  where  de- 
scription necessarily  takes  the  place  of 
narrative.  Before  we  close  our  re- 
marks upon  the  mere  style  of  Mr. 
Addison*s  work,  however,  we  must 
protest  strongly  against  such  plurals 
as  Mnsselmen;  and  such  colloquial 
expressions  as  the  following :  "  All  this 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  ended 
in  talk,**  We  should  as  much  have 
expected  to  find  in  a  work  of  such 
pretensions — "  All  this  was  nothing 
but  gammon.**  The  one  sentence  is 
as  dignified  and  more  figurative  than 
the  other. 

Having  now  spoken  suflficiently  of 
the  manner,  we  must  turn  to  the 
more  important  task  of  noticing  tho 
matter.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  a  more 
pleasant  task  also:  for  Mr.  Addison 
has  displayed  much  intelligence  and 
industry,  and  every  page  gives  tes- 
timonv  of  deep  research,  patient 
investigation,  and  considerable  judg- 
ment, m  weighing  opposite  testimony. 
That  he  is  always  right  in  his  con- 
elusions,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
deny  ;  but  having  taken  different  views 
from  him  upon  many  points,  we  shall 
take  care  not  to  set  up  our  own  in- 
dividual opinions  against  his,  and  make 
the  ipse  dtxlt  of  the  critic  the  sole  test 
of  an  author's  accuracy  who  has  be- 
stowed g^at  and  laudable  care  upon 
the  selection  of  his  materials  and  the 
choice  of  his  authorities.  On  almost 
every  point  where  we  do  differ  from 


Mr.  Addison  there  u  much  conflictiiiff 
evidence,  and  in  weighing  all  whicn 
may  be  adduced  on  both  sides,  some- 
times a  mere  feather  would  taxn  the 
senile.  We  may  be  right  or  be  may 
be  right,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just 
to  him  to  say,  that  in  general  he  seems 
to  have  consulted  and  considered  al- 
most all  the  historians  who  have 
treated  of  anv  important  fact  con- 
nected with  his  subject.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  say  he  has  always  done 
so ;  and  that  sometimes,  either  through 
inadvertence,  haste,  or  bad  informa- 
tion, he  has  committed  some  very 
serious  historical  errors.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Damascus  by 
the  kings  of  France  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Emperor  Conrad,  we  find  the 
following  passage :  **  The  two  mo- 
narchs,  Louis  and  Conrad,  took  the 
field,  supported  by  the  Templars,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  magnificent  city  of 
Damascus,  'the  Queen  of  Syrian' 
which  was  defended  by  the  great 
Noureddin — '  Light  of  religion* — and 
his  brother,  Saifeddin — '  sword  of  the 
faith.*  Now,  all  the  latter  clause  of 
this  sentence  is  erroneous.  Damasctu 
was  not  defended  either  by  Noureddin 
or  Saifeddin,  both  of  whom  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  and  neither  of 
whom  had  any  command  in  the  citj 
or  its  territory.  How  that  important 
province  happened  to  be,  at  this  time* 
mdependent  of  the  Attalx^es  is  of  no 
importance  here :  certain  it  is  that  th« 
Syrian  capital  was  in  the  hands  of 
Moyneddin  Anar,  a  Mussulman  prince 
of  considerable  skill  and  reputation^ 
who  alone  and  unaided  supported  th« 
attack  of  the  Francs.  Noureddin 
never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  save 
Damascus  ;  and  Saifeddin,  though  he 
did  make  a  demonstration  of  a<«&lstiug 
its  defenders,  and  even  marched  a  few 
miles  from  Mocessaul,  refused  to  ad* 
vance,  unless  Moynaddin  mould  admit 
him  into  the  city,  which  that  prince 
was  a  great  deal  too  prudent  to  con* 
sent  to.  Thereupon  Saifeddin  retireil 
again,  never  having  come  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Cliristian  camp, 
or  done  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  I>«. 
mascus ;  and  six  years  passed  ere 
Noureddin,  by  a  mixture  of  treachery 
and  violence,  despoiled  the  race  of 
Anur,  of  the  Svrian  capital.  (>n 
these  points  the  slyrian  chrooicle  and 
Ihn  Alatir  confirm  each  otheo  aimI 
are  perfectly  condoiiTe. 
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We  must  also  paiise  for  a  moment 
on  another  point  of  some  importance, 
where,  whether  from  a  want  of  preci- 
sion in  the  language  or  an  error  in  the 
writer's  authorities,  a  mistaken  view 
must  necessarily  he  received  hy  any 
unlearned  reader  of  Mr.  Addison's 
work.  He  mentions  the  eruption  of 
the  Turcomans,  and  their  occupation 
of  Jerusalem  in  1065  ;  and  he  notices 
particularly  the  cruelties  which  they 
committed  upon  the  Christian  pil- 
grims, going  on  to  speak  at  once  of 
the  first  crusade.  But  he  forgets  en- 
tirely to  state  that  at  the  time  of  that 
first  crusade,  and  the  recapture  of  the 
holy  city  by  Christians,  the  govern- 
ment thereof  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the 
commander  of  the  garrison  was  an 
Egyptian  officer  named  Iflikkar-ed' 
daule,  or  the  glory  of  the  empire. 
This  would  give  a  very  false  impres- 
sion to  the  reader,  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  were  we  not  sure  that 
the  apparently  -  erroneous  statement 
arises  solely  from  the  omission  of  a 
few  words  of  explanation,  and  not  from 
any  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Addison, 
we  would  point  out  to  him  the  words 
of  Ibn  Giouzi,  which  are  precise,  and 
those  of  the  Imann  Al  Sciuti  (Jala- 
beddin,)  who  states  that  Sackman  Ibn 
Ortuk,  the  last  of  the  Turcoman 
rulers  of  Jerusalem,  surrendered  the 
government  of  the  city  to  Afdal,  the 
Vizir  of  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Friday  before  the  end  of  Ramadan,  in 
the  year  of  Hejira  491,  a  year  before 
its  capture  by  the  crusaders.  Other 
authors,  however,  place  the  surrender 
by  Ibn  Ortuk,  in  Shabon,  An.  Hej. 
468. 

Such,  and  a  few  similar  blemishes 
would  be  really  not  worth  noticing,  if 
Mr.  Addison  had  not  suffered  them  to 
remain  in  a  second  edition  of  his 
work ;  but  there  is  one  fault  on  which 
we  must  dwell  somewhat  longer,  as 
the  author  puts  himself  upon  his  de- 
fence respecting  it  in  his  introduction, 
and  we  fear  ineffectually.  But  we  must 
give  his  own  words.     He  says : — 

**  I  have  been  accused  of  writing  a 
flattering  and  partial  account  of  the 
order,  and  some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed *  to  see  the  Knights  Templars 
fmding  not  merely  an  apologist,  but  an 
enthusiastic  champion  in  modem  times.' 
The  Templars  have  unfortunately  still 
to  oontena  with  a  load  of  prejudice  and 
much  groundless  calumny,    I  have  en- 


deavoured to  write  a  fair  and  impartial 
hbtory  of  the  order,  and  have  diligently 
sought  after  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation, not  suppressing  any  thing  that 
I  believe  to  be  trve. 

"  Some  grave  but  improbable  charges 
are  certainly  brought  against  the  fra- 
ternity, by  monks  and  priests  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  Europe  concerning  events 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  regarded 
the  vast  privileges  of  the  Templars 
with  indignation  and  aversion.  Mat- 
thew Paris  tells  us  that  they  were 
leagued  with  the  infidels,  and  fought 
pitched  battles  with  the  rival  order  of 
St.  John  ;  but  as  coteroporary  historians 
of  Palestine,  who  describe  the  exploits 
of  the  Templars,  and  were  eye-witnesses 
of  their  career,  make  no  mention  of 
such  occurrences,  and  as  no  allusion 
is  made  to  them  in  the  letters  of  the 
pope,  addressed  to  the  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  shortly  after  the 
date  of  these  pretended  battles,  I  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  them,  not  from 

fartiality  to  the  Templars,  but  because 
feel  convinced,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  best  authorities,  that  Ihcy 
never  did  take  place." 

A  much  more  serious  question,  how- 
ever, arises,  than  whether  Mr.  Addi- 
son has,  or  has  not  rejected  the  ac- 
count of  pitched  battles  with  the  order 
of  St.  John,  given  by  Matthew  Paris, 
upon  just  and  reasonable  grounds.  It 
may  have  been  right  in  refusing  to 
g^ve  full  credit  to  the  **  grave  but  im- 
probable charges  brought  against  the 
fraternity  by  monks  and  priests,  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  Europe  concerning 
events  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who 
regarded  the  vast  privileges  of  the 
Templars  with  indignation  and  aver- 
sion." He  may  have  been  right,  we 
say,  to  doubt,  but  not  to  suppress 
the  constant,  reiterated,  accumulating 
charges  which  were  brought  against 
that  order  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence,  by  persons  who,  though 
living  in  Europe,  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  passed  in 
Palestine,  and  every  opportunity  of 
watching  the  conduct  of  the  Templars 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe.  To 
do  so  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  advo- 
cate more  than  that  of  the  historian  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  natural  that  such 
a  spirit  should  creep,  imperceptibly, 
into  the  breast  of  any  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  the  history  either  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a  great,  powerful, 
and  brilliant  body  of  men.  There 
happens^  however^  to  be  omissions  in 
this  work,  which,  unless  we  felt  sur 
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that  thej  proceeded  merely  from  over- 
sight,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  cen- 
sure severely,  especially  as  they  pat  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  character  which  their  order 
soon  acquired,  in  a  point  of  view  very 
different  from  that  which  the  book  be- 
fore us  affords.  We  will  choose  an 
example,  in  which  none  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  writer  against  Eu- 
ropean authorities,  hold  good.  Of  the 
conduct  of  the  Templars,  at  the  si^e 
of  Ascalon,  in  1133,  Mr.  Addison 
gives  the  following  account : — 

**  The  same  year,  at  the  sie^e  of  As- 
calon,  the  master  of  the  temple  and  his 
knights  attempted,  alone  and  unaided, 
to  take  that  important  city  by  storm. 
At  the  dawn  of  day  they  rushed  through 
a  breach  made  in  the  walls,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  inBdels  and 
overpowered ;  and  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness,  who  was  in 
the  campaign  from  its  commencement 
to  its  close,  not  a  single  templar  escaped. 
They  were  slain  to  a  man,  and  the  aead 
bodies  of  the  master,  and  his  ill-fated 
knights  were  exposed  in  triumph  from 
the  walls." 

One  of  the  two  authorities  cited  by 
the  author  is  William  of  Tyre,  but 
the  account  of  that  writer  is  far  leas 
favourable  to  the  Templars,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  translation  : — 

"  Warned  by  the  voice  of  this  ruin, 
(of  a  part  of  the  wall,)  the  Christians 
ran  to  arms,  and  hastened  towards  the 
spot  where  heaven  seemed  to  have 
opened  a  passage  for  them  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  town.  But  Bernard  de 
Tremelay,  master  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  with  his  brethren,  getting  far 


before  the  others,  had  taken  possesskm 
of  the  passage,  and  permitted  no  one  to 
cross  it.  We  arc  told  that  they  thus 
acted,  in  order,  by  getting  first  into  lb« 
town,  to  obtain  the  richest  plunder,  and 
to  carry  off  the  greatest  share  of  th« 
spoils.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  us  to  thi« 
day,  even  as  a  law,  that  in  all  the  towns 
taken  by  assault,  whatever  each  man 
can  carry  away  as  he  gets  in,  is  his  of 
right,  aud  for  ever,  to  mm  and  his  heirs. 
If  all  had  been  able  to  enter  indiscrtou- 
nately,  the  city  would  have  been  taken, 
and  spoil  enough  for  all  the  conquerors; 
but  an  underUiking  springing  from  a 
corrupt  source,  and  perrcrse  mtention, 
is  rarely  closed  by  a  good  end. 

*  Nod  habet  evontiu  iordlia  prsia  booot.' 

Thus  they,  carried  away  by  tbeir 
^reediuess,  and  refusing  any  sharers 
m  the  spoU,  were  brought  justly,  unac- 
compamed,  into  peril  of  tbeir  lires. 
About  forty  of  them  haring  entered, 
and  the  rest  not  being  able  toTbllow,  the 
citizens,  previously  anxious  for  them- 
selves, and  ready  to  endure  all  things 
without  resistance,  perceiring  that  they 
were  so  few,  with  strength  and  couract 
renewed,  receiTed  them  with  the  sword, 
and,  having  cut  them  off,  slew  them."— 
Wil.  Tyre :  lib.  xvil* 

Such  is  the  acoonnt  of  Williani« 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  a  coDtemporary 
and  author  cited  on  this  very  occasioB 
by  Mr.  Addison,  and  yet  the  author  of 
the  Templars  never  mentions  the  sor* 
did  motives  which  the  archbishop 
ascribes  to  the  grand  master  and  h£i 
companions.  On  thecontrai7,iDdecdy 
he  depicts  the  conduct  of  the  TempUri 
as  high  and  noble,  instead  of  base  and 
ungenerous.  Though  there  mav  hart 
been  considerations  sufficient  to  lodoof 
him  not  to  give  credit  to  the  aocuaa- 
tion  of  William  of  Tyre,  yet  we  must 


*  **Excitus  igitur  ad  hunc  mine  subito  uni versus  exerdtus,  anna  corripinal; 
ad  i>artes  illas  convolant  cniasi  patefacto  divinitus  aditu  protlnus  intratnrL  At 
magtster  militis,  Templi  Bemardus  de  Tremelai,  cum  fratibus  suis,  alios  ante 
multo  praevenientes,^  aditum  occupaverant,  neminem  nisi  de  suia  intrare  permitten- 
tes  :  eos  autem  hac  intentione  dicebantur  arcere  quatenus^primi  ing^rcdicntes  spolia 
majora  et  manubias  obtinerent  uberiores.  Nam  m  violenter  effractis  nrbibus,  id 
hactenos^  apud  nos  pro  lege  obtinuit  consuetude,  ut  quod  quisque  Ing^rediens  tibi 
rapit  id  sibi  et  horodious  suis  perpetuo  jure  possideat.  Poterant  autem  omnibus 
indifferenter  ingredientibus,  et  mancipari  civitas,  et  victoribus  spolia  sufficere. 
Sed  de  vitiata  radice  et  perversa  intentione  opus  prodiens,  rarum  est  ut  bono  fine 
clandatur:  quia — 

*  Noa  kahH  trtntm  tordMa  prada  booot.* 

Dum  ergo  cupidiUte  rapti,  ad  pneda  participinm  remrant  habere  oonsortes,  fai 
mortis  periculo,  merito  reporti  sunt  noli  Ingressot  IgUnr  ex  eis  cirdter  quadra* 
ginta,  cAteris  subsequi  non  valentibus,  civea  prius  &  vita  soUidti,  et  extrrma 
omnia  sustfaiere  shie  oontrmifietioBe  parati  videatce  eoa  paucoa,  reanmptk  vir^ 
•t  fMepto  aaiBO,  aot  gU^Uit  exoiphiai,  et  interoeptoa  obtrasouU.** 
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say  he  should  have  mentioned  that 
such  an  accusation  was  to  be  found  in 
so  high  and  unimpeachable  an'^autho- 
rity.  Besides,  the  account  of  Wil- 
liam of  Type  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  whole  of  his  own  state- 
ment is  inaccurate  in  regard  to  the 
attack  upon  Ascalon.  The  au- 
thor states  that  the  Templars  "  alone 
and  unaided,  attempted  to  take  that 
important  city  by  storm."  Now,  what 
is  the  fact  ? — simply  that  the  city  had 
been  long  besieged  by  the  whole  of  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
aided  by  an  immense  body  of  pilgrims  ; 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  had 
been  thrown  down  ;  a  practicable 
breach  made,  and  that  the  Templars 
with  very  questionable  views,  insisted 
upon  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city 
first,  through  this  very  breach.  This 
is,  surely,  a  different  featare  of  the 
affair,  and  very  much  less  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 
Were  it  necessary,  indeed,  thousands 
of  instances  could  be  given,  not  from 
European  writers,  who  never  ap- 
proached Palestine,  but  from  contem- 
porary authors,  living  and  writing  in 
the  Holy  Land,  to  show  beyond  all 
doabt  the  greedy  and  horrible  rapacity 
of  the  order  of  the  Temple  ;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  another 
example  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
harpies,  from  William  of  Tyre,  which 
is  likewise  passed  over  in  silence  by 
Mr.  Addison.  Let  us  premise  that  in 
Egypt,  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ascalon,  some  of  those  convulsions 
which  so  frequently  affect  eastern  states 
had  taken  place,  and  in  the  course  of 
them  an  officer  named  Abbas  had  by 
iniquitous,  but  not  unusual  means, 
raised  himself  to  the  station  of  Vizier. 
He  was  greatly  aided  in  his  rise  by  his 
son  Nasr,  or  Nasreddin ;  but  after  he 
had  reached  the  supreme  authority,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain  him- 
self in  power  by  the  same  sanguinary 
proceedings  by  which  he  had  raised 
himself ;  the  anger  and  indignation  of 


all  classes  were  raised  against  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  fly  towards  Palestine 
with  his  son.  Their  enemies  not  only 
pursued  them  as  far  as  possible,  but 
gave  notice  to  the  Christians  that  a 
rich  prey  was  approaching  their  fron- 
tier, and  an  ambuscade  was  laid,  in 
which  the  Templars  took  a  consider- 
able part.  Abbas  was  killed,  but  his 
son,  with  all  their  household  and  wealth, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  concealed  foe. 
The  above  account  is  taken  from  the 
statements  of  Ibn  Moiassar,  combined 
with  those  of  William  of  Tyre.  We 
shall  now,  however,  let  the  good  arch- 
bishop speak  for  himself: — 

"  It  fell  out,  however,  that  amongst 
the  rest  who  took  a  part  in  the  affair, 
the  Knights  Templars  were  there  in 
considerable  force,  and  carried  off,  in 
consequence  of  their  number,  the  greater 

Eortion  of  the  spoil.  There  fell  to  them 
y  lot,  besides  other  things  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes,  Nasereddin,  the 
son  of  the  before-mentioned  noble- 
man, a  courageous  man,  and  particularly 
skilled  in  military  affairs  among  the 
Egyptians,  whose  name  alone  was  ter- 
rible to  the  people  of  these  regions — 
his  looks  spreading  terror  and  taking 
away  hope.  Him,  however,  when  they 
had  held  him  a  length  of  time  in  prison, 
and  he  was  eagerly  seeking  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion,  having  already 
learnt  Roman  letters,  and  having  been 
instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  above-mentioned 
brethren  (of  tho  temple)  sold  for  sixty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  souornt  to  put  him  to  death."* 


The  result  was,  that  his  enemies 
tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  But  it  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Templars  on  this  occasion  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  and  we  have  only 
quoted  the  above  passages  to  show 
that  the  accusations  against  this  order 
are  not  confined  to  A^tthew  Paris,  or 
any  other  European  authority,  but 
are  met  with  in  the  very  best  contem- 
porary writers,  who  were  on  the  spot. 


*  *'  Accidit  antem,  quod  inter  cseteros  qui  eodem  negotio  interfuerant,  fratres 
militin  Templi  plures  habuerunt  milites ;  et  potiores  reportaverunt  pro  numero 
militum,  manubiarum  et  prsdie  portiones.  Cecidit  enim  eis  in  sortem  praeter  ca*tera 
in  funiculo  distributionis,  predict!  nobilis  viri  filins  Naseradinus  vir  audacissimus, 
rei  militaris  singularem  apud  CEgyptios  habens  experientiam:  cajus  etiam  noroen 
populis  illius  regionis,  esset  formidabile,  aspectus  vero  terrorem  incutiens,  sine 
consolatione.  Hunc  porro,  cum  diebus  multis  prsedicti  fratres  habuissent  in  vin- 
culis,  et  avidi&sime  petens  in  Christo  regeneran,  literas  jam  didicisset  Romanas, 
prima  fidei  Christianse  rudimenta  edoctus,  pro  sexaginta  miUibns  aureorum 
Cl^gyptiifl  eom  ad  mortem  postulantibus  vendidenmt." 
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and  witnessed  the  transactions  which 
they  recount.  Indeed  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible,  that  any  one  who 
reads  attentively,  and  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  the  works  of  contem- 
porary authors  in  Europe  and  in 
Palestine,  both  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan, can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion, than  that  the  Templars,  with 
infinite  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  they  espoused,  combined 
the  most  grasping  avarice,  the  most 
remorseless  cruelty,  and  the  fiercest 
and  most  virulent  pride.  We  regret 
much  that  Mr.  Addison  has  not 
thought  fit  even  to  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  confutation — if  he  could 
confute  them — the  many  accusations 
that  are  brought  by  the  best  autho- 
rities against  the  order  of  the  temple 
during  the  first  century  and  a-half  of 
its  history.  We  regret  it,  because 
the  omission  diminishes  the  value  of 
his  own  valuable  work,  and  we  still 
more  regret  it,  because  we  believe 
that  in  so  doing  he  has  left  the  latter 
charges  which  were  brought  against 
the  Templars  in  a  state  of  darkness 
and  obscurity  from  which  he  might 
easily  have  freed  them.  Those 
charges  seem  so  monstrous,  absurd, 
and  incredible,  when  brought  against 
a  body  of  men  so  pure  and  immacu- 
late as  he  represents  the  order  of  the 
temple  to  have  been,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  princes  and  prelates  to  have 
countenanced  them,  or  to  have  devbed 
them,  even  with  the  purpose  of  strip- 
ping the  order  of  its  enormous  wealth. 
The  voice  of  mankind  would  have 
been  rabed  universally  against  such 
horrible  acts ;  and,  not  even  in  feudal 
ages  could  such  a  stretch  of  power 
have  been  perpetrated,  if  the  Knights 
Templars  had  been  the  men  which 
Mr.  Addison  conceives  them  to  have 
been.  But  when  we  read  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  and  find  that 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  numbers  of  most  respect- 
able persons  had  been  accusing  them 
of  pride,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  luxury, 
till  the  whole  world  had  imbibed  an 
unfavourable  impression  in  regard  to 
their  conduct  and  wanner  of  life ;  it 
then  becomes  very  easy  to  conceive, 
that  a  pope,  a  king,  and  a  rival  order. 


eager  to  seixe  upon  their  enormous 
wealth,  should  add  new  and  monstrous 
charges  to  those  already  eusttng,  and 
take  advantage,  both  of  popular  pre* 
judice  and  popular  inaignatioQ,  to 
crush  an  order  wluch  had  already  ex- 
cited general  hatreil.  Thb  we  bdiere 
to  be  the  only  philosophical  waj  of 
accounting  for  the  tragic  end  of  the 
order  of  the  temple* 

We  do  not  give  credit  to  any  of 
the  more  dark  and  horrible  chargei 
brought  against  that  order  at  the 
period  of  its  final  extinction.  W« 
believe  the  pope,  the  king  of  Fraoct*, 
and  those  in  general  who  aided  and 
abetted  them,  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  vilest  and  most  sordid  of  pas* 
sions,  in  the  destruction  of  the  order, 
and  in  the  cruelties  with  which  it  vis 
accompanied ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  Templars  had,  them- 
selves, laid  a  broad  foundation  for  a 
vast  superstructure  of  incredible  ac- 
cusations, by  their  own  undoubted 
follies,  vices,  and  crimes. 

Independent  of  the  blemishes  whidi 
we  have  pointed  out,  we  can  heartiiv 
commend  the  work  of  Mr.  Addison 
as  a  production  of  great  researdi, 
written  with  much  spirit  and  anima- 
tion, filled  with  curious  and  interestioff 
detaib,  and  presenting  splendid  and 
lively  pictures  of  scenes,  cnstoms,  and 
events  passed  away  for  ever.  It  b  a 
very  valuable  hbtorical  record,  and 
should  be  in  every  well-ordered 
library.  We  wbh,  bdeed,  be  had 
extended  bis  labour  a  little  Ctftbrr, 
and  done  what  be  has  not  pretended 
to  do,  entered  into  a  pfailoaophioal 
view  of  the  hbtory  of  one,  if  not  of 
both,  of  the  great  militarr  orders* 
Much  might  have  been  said  m  regard 
to  their  effect  upon  society,  and  many 
very  curious  branches  of  this  subject 
remain  still  to  be  treated,  as  Mr. 
Addison  himself  states  in  the  end  of 
hb  introduction.  He  pkada  want  of 
time  for  more  researches,  but  we 
trust  yet  to  see  some  farther  elucida- 
tions of  those  ages  from  hb  pen,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  various 
indications  in  different  parts  of  the 
work,  tliat  if  he  woula  employ  hb 
powers  upon  the  philosophical  part  of 
his  subject,  he  would  add  considerably 
to  hu  well-eamed  reputation* 
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"  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  wUl  open.** 

Shakspeare. 

'*  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 

And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine." 

jBeggar*$  Opera, 

"  Hard  texts  are  nuts  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat : 
Tney  here  are  brought  for  yon  to  crack  and  eat. 


It 


John  Bunyan, 
A  Nut  for  the  Doctors — A  Nut  for  the  Architects — A  Nut  for  the  Belgians-^ 


A  '*  Sweet"  Nut  for  the  Yankees. 


A    NCTT   FOR   THE   DOCTOBS. 

Should  you  ask.  Who  is  the  greatest 
tyrant  of  modern  days  ?  Mr,  O'Con- 
nell  will  tell  you — Nicholas,  or  Espar- 
tero.  An  Irish  Whig  member  will 
reply,  Dan  himself.  An  attache  at  an 
embassy  would  say.  Lord  Palraerston, 
— *•  'Tis  Cupid  ever  makes  us  slaves !" 
A  French  depute  of  the  Thiers  party 
will  swear  it  is  Louis  Philippe.  Count 
D'Orsay  will  say  his  tailor.  But  I 
will  tell  you  it  is  none  of  these :  the 
roost  pitiless  autocrat  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is — the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

Of  all  the  unlimited  powers  pos- 
sessed by  irresponsible  man,  I  know  of 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  his,  who,  mero 
moiUy  of  his  own  free  will  and  caprice, 
can  at  any  moment  call  a  meeting  of 
the  dread  body  at  whose  head  he 
stands,  assemble  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  land — archbishops  and  bishops, 
chancellors,  chief  barons,  and  chief 
remembrancers — to  listen  to  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  a  periwinkle's  mus- 
tachios,  or  some  singular  provision  in 
the  physiology  of  a  crab's  breeches- 
pocket  :  all  of  whom,  luto  turn  obstante, 
must  leave  their  peaceful  homes  and 
warm  hearths  to  "  assist"  at  a  meeting 
in  which,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they 
take  as  much  interest  as  a  Laplander 
does  in  the  health  of  the  Grand  Lama, 
or  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  proceedings 
of  Father  Mathew. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  curtain  riseSf 
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displacing  a  goodly  mob  of  medical 
celebrities :  the  old  ones  characterized 
by  the  astute  look  and  searching  glance 
long  and  shrewd  practice  in  the  world's 
little  failings  ever  confers  ;  the  young 
ones,  anxious,  wide  awake,  and  fid- 
getty,  not  quite  satisfied  with  what 
services  they  may  be  called  on  to 
render  in  candle-snuffing  and  crucible 
work ;  while  between  both  is  your 
transition  M.D. — your  medical  tad- 
pole,  with  some  practice  and  more 
pretension,  his  game  being  to  separate 
from  the  great  unfeed,  and  rub  his 
shoulders  among  the  **  dons  "of  the  art^ 
from  whose  rich  board  certain  crumbs 
are  ever  falling,  in  the  shape  of  country 
jaunts,  small  operations,  and  smaller 
consultings.  Through  these  promis. 
cuously  walk  the  *'gro$  bonnet  f  of  the 
church  and  the  bar,  with  now  and 
then  a  humane  viceroy,  and  a  sleepy 
commander  of  the  forces.  Round  the 
room  are  glass-cases  filled  with  what 
at  first  blush  you  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  were  the  ci-devant  professors 
of  the  college,  embalmed  or  m  spirits  ; 
but  on  nearer  inspection  you  detect 
to  be  a  legion  of  apes,  monkeys,  and 
ourang-outangs,  standing  or  sitting  in 
grotesque  attitudes.  Among  them, 
pleasingly  diversified,  you  discover 
murderers'  heads,  parricides'  busts  in 
plaster,  bicephalous  babies,  and  shapes 
less  monsters  with  two  rows  of  teeth. 
Here  you  are  regaled  with  refresh* 
ments  *'  with  what  appetite  you  may/* 
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and  chat  away  the  time,  until  the 
tinkle  of  a  small  bell  announces  the 
approach  of  the  lecture. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  a  good, 
drowsy,  sleep-disposing  affair  of  an 
hour  long,  written  to  show,  that  from 
some  peculiarity  lately  discovered  in 
the  cerebri^l  vessels,  man*s  natural 
attitude  was  to  stand  on  his  head  ;  or 
that,  from  chemical  analysis  just  in- 
vented, it  was  clear,  if  we  live  to  the 
age  of  four  hundred  years  and  up- 
wards, part  of  our  duodenum  will  be 
coated  with  a  delicate  aponeurosis  of 
sheet  iron. 

Now,  with  propositions  of  this  kind 
I  never  find  fault.  I  am  satisfied  to 
play  my  part  as  a  biped  in  this  breath- 
ing world,  and  to  go  out  of  it  too, 
without  any  rivalry  with  Methuselah. 
But  m  tell  you  with  what  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied, — nor  shall  I  ever  feel 
satisfied — nor  do  I  entertain  any  senti- 
ment within  a  thousand  miles  of  grati- 
tude to  the  man  who  tells  me,  that 
food — beef  and  mutton,  veal,  larab, 
&c. — are  nothing  but  gas  and  glue.  The 
wretch  who  found  out  the  animalculi 
in  clean  water  was  bad  enough.  There 
are  simple-minded  people  who  actually 
take  this  as  a  beverage :  what  must  be 
their  feelings,  now,  if  they  reflect  on 
the  myriads  of  small  things  like  lob- 
sters, with  claws  and  tails,  all  fighting 
and  swallowing  each  other,  that  are 
disporting  in  their  stomachs  ?  But 
only  think  of  him  who  converts  your 
outlet  into  charcoal,  and  your  steak 
into  starch!  It  may  stick  to  your 
ribs  after  that,  to  be  sure  ;  but  will  it 
not  stick  harder  to  your  conscience? 
With  what  pleasure  do  you  help  your- 
self to  your  haunch,  when  the  oon- 
TictioQ  is  staring  you  in  the  face,  that 
what  seems  venison,  is  but  adipose 
matter  and  azote  ?  That  you  are  only 
makinff  a  great  Nassau  balloon  of 
Yourself  when  you  are  dreaming  of 
hard  condition,  and  preparing  yourself 
for  the  fossil  state  when  blowing  the 
froth  off  your  porter. 

Of  latter  years  the  great  object  of 
■cience  would  appear  to  be  an  earnest 
^ire  to  disenchant  us  from  all  the 
agreeable  and  pleasant  dreams  we 
have  formed  of  life,  and  to  make  man 
iDsignifloant  without  making  him  hum- 
ble. Thus*  one  class  of  philotophers 
labour  hard  to  prove  that  manhood  is 
h^  moftkeyhood— that  a  slight  ada|K 


tation  of  the  tul  to  the  customs  of  civil- 
ized life  has  enabled  us  to  be  seated ; 
while  the  invention  of  looking-glasses, 
bear*s  grease,  cold  cream,  and  macas- 
sar, have  cultivated  our  looks  into  the 
present  fashion. 

Another,  having  felt  over  our  skulls, 
gravely  asserts,  '*  There  is  a  ru  a 
tergo  of  wickedness  implanted  in  us,  that 
must  find  vent  in  murder  and  blood- 
shed.'* While  the  magnetic  folk  would 
make  us  believe  that  we  are  merely  i 
kind  of  ambulating  electric-machioe, 
to  be  charged  at  will  by  the  first  M. 
Lafontaine  we  meet  with,  and  majbap 
explode  from  over-pressure. 

While  such  liberties  are  taken  with 
us  without,  the  case  is  worse  within. 
Our  circulation  is  a  hydraulic  pro- 
blem ;  our  stomach  is  a  mill — a  brew- 
ing vat — a  tanner's  yard — a  crucible^ 
or  a  retort.  You  yourself,  in  all  the 
resplendent  glory  of  your  braided 
frock,  and  your  decoration  of  the 
Guelph,  are  nothing  but  an  aggregate 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  inventions, 
as  often ^oing  wrong  as  right;  and 
your  wife,  in  the  pride  of  her  Parisian 
bonnet,  and  robe  a  la  Victorime,  is 
only  gelatine  and  adipose  substance* 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  little  arsenic 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  ramains  to 
us  of  life,  if  we  are  to  be  robbed  of 
every  fascination  and  charm  of  exist- 
ence in  this  fashion?  And  again— 
has  medical  science  so  exhausted  all 
the  details  of  practical  benefit  to  man- 
kind, that  it  IS  justified  in  these  iar^ 
west  explorations  into  the  realms  of 
soaring  fancy,  or  the  gloomy  depths  of 
chemical  analysis  ?  Hydrophobia* 
consumption,  and  tetanus  are  not  so 
curable,  that  we  can  afford  to  waste 
our  sympathies  on  chimpaniees:  nor 
is  this  world  so  pleasant,  that  we  must 
deny  ourselves  tne  advantage  of  all  its 
illusions,  and  throw  away  the  garment 
in  which  Nature  has  clothed  her  na* 
kedness.  No,  no.  There  was  sound 
philosophy  in  Peter,  in  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'*  who  assured  his  gue»ts  that 
whatever  their  frail  senses  might  think 
to  the  contrary,  the  hard  ontsts  were 
excellent  and  tender  mutton ;  but  I 
fee  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  con* 
vincing  us,  that  amid  all  the  triurapbs 
of  turtle  and  white  bait,  ArdenoM 
ham,  and  pate  de  Strasbowrg,  our  food 
is  merely  coke  and  glae»  roach  lioM^ 
Vtaroby  and  magnesia^ 
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A  NUT  FOR  THE  ARCHITECTS. 

"  OoD  made  the  country,"  said  the  poet : 
but  in  my  heart  I  believe  he  might  have 
added — "The  devil  made  architects." 
Few  cities — I  scarcely  know  of  one — 
can  boast  of  such  environs  as  Dublin. 
The  scenery,  diversified  in  its  cha- 
racter, possesses  attraction  for  almost 
every  taste  :  the  woody  glade — the  ro- 
mantic  river — the  wild  and  barren 
mountain — the  cultivated  valley — the 
waving  upland — the  bold  and  rocky 
coast,  broken  with  promontory  and 
island — are  all  to  be  found,  even  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital ;  while,  in 
addition,  the  nature  of  our  climate 
confers  a  verdure  and  a  freshness  un- 
equalled, imparting  a  depth  and  colour 
to  the  landscape  equal  to  the  beauty  of 
its  outline. 

Whether  you  travel  inland  or  coast- 
wise, the  country  presents  a  succession 
ot  sites  for  building,  there  being  no 
style  of  house  for  which  a  suitable  spot 
cannot  readily  be  found ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this,  the  perverse  taste  of  man 
has  contrived,  by  incongruous  and  ill- 
conceived  architecture,  to  mar  almost 
every  point  of  view,  and  destroy  every 
picturesque  foatur**  of  the  landrcape. 

The  liberty  ot  the  subject  is  a 
bright  and  glorious  prerogative ;  and 
nowhere  should  its  exercise  be  more 
freely  conceded  than  in  those  arrange- 
ments an  individual  makes  for  his  own 
domestic  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  own  home. 

That  one  man  likes  a  room  in 
which  three  people  form  a  crowd,  and 
that  another  prefers  an  apartment 
spacious  as  Exeter  Hall,  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste,  with  which  the 
world  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
Your  neighbour  in  the  valley  may  like 
a  cottage  not  larger  than  a  sugar- 
hogshead,  with  rats  for  company  and 
beetles  for  bed-fellows  ;  your  friend  on 
the  hill-side  may  build  himself  an  ima- 
ginary castle,  with  armour  for  furni- 
ture, and  antique  weapons  for  orna- 
ments ; — with  all  this  you  have  no  con- 
cern— ^no  more  than  with  his  banker's 
book,  or  the  thoughts  of  his  bosom: 
but  ffhould  the  one  or  the  other,  either 
by  a  thing  like  a  piggory,  or  an  incon- 
gruous mass  like  a  juil,  destroy  all  the 
beauty  and  mar  all  the  effect  of  the 
ficenery  for  miles  round,  far  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  own  sinall  tenpre-^ 


should  he  outrage  all  the  principles  of 
taste,  and  violate  every  sentiment  of 
landscape  beauty,  by  some  poor  and 
contemptible,  or  some  pretentious  and 
vulgar  edifice — then,  do  I  say,  you  are 
really  aggrieved  ;  and  against  such  a 
man  you  have  a  just  and  equitable 
complaint,  as  one  interfering  with  the 
natural  pleasures  and  just  enjoyments 
to  which,  as  a  free  citizen  of  a  free 
state,  you  have  an  indubitable,  undeni- 
able right. 

That  waving,  undulating  meadow, 
hemmed  in  with  its  dark  woods,  and 
mirrored  in  the  fair  stream  that  flows 
peacefulI.Y  beneath  it,  was  never,  surely, 
m  tended  to  be  disfigurea  with  a  square 
house  like  a  salt- box,  and  a  verandali 
like  a  register-grate :  the  far-stretching 
line  of  yellow  coast  that  you  see  yon- 
der, where  the  calm  sea  is  sleeping, 
land-locked  by  those  jutting  headland^ 
was  never  meant  to  be  pock-marked 
with  those  vile  bathing-lodges,  with 
green  baize  draperies  drying  before 
them. 

Was  that  bold  and  granite-sided 
mountain  made  thus  to  be  hewed  out 
into  parterres  for  polynnthuses,  and 
stable-lanes  for  Cockneys'  carmen  ? — 
or  is  the  margin  of  ourglorious  bay,  the 
deep  frame-work  of  the  bright  picture, 
to  be  carved  into  little  terraces,  with 
some  half-dozen  slated  cabins,  or  a 
row  of  stiif-lookinflr.  Leesor  street-like 
houses,  with  bra&s  knocKers  and  a 
balcony  ?  Forbid  it,  heaven  I  We 
have  a  board  of  wide  and  mconvenient 
streets,  who  watch  over  all  the  irregu- 
larities oi  municipal  architecture,  and 
a  man  is  no  more  permitted  to  violate 
the  laws  of  good  taste,  than  he  is  suf- 
fered to  transgress  those  of  good 
morals.  Why  not  have  a  similar  body 
to  protect  the  fairer  part  of  the 
created  globe?  Is  Pill-lane  more 
sacred  than  Bray-head?  Has  Cop- 
per-alley stronger  claims  than  the 
G!en-of-the- Downs  ?  Is  the  Cross- 
poddlemore  classic  ground  than  Polla- 
phooca  ? 


A  NOT  FOR  THE  bfcLGlANS. 

If  you  happen  to  pass  by  Dodd*f 
avction-room,  on  any  Wednesdayi 
towards  the  hour  of  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  chances  are  about  aeven 
to  one  that  you  hear  a  iharp>  a»vt% 
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voice  articulating^  somewhat  ia  this 
fashion  : — **  A  very  handsome  tea- 
itervice,  ladies.  What  shall  I  say  for 
this  remarkably  neat  pattern?  One 
tea-poty  one  sugar-bowl,  one  slop- 
basiuy  and  twelve  cups  and  saucers. — 
Show  them  round,  Tim,"  &c. 

Now  it  is  with  no  intention  of  di- 
recting the  public  eye  to  the  "  willow 
pattern,**  that  I  have  alluded  to  this 
circumstance.  It  is,  simply,  because 
that  thereby  hangs  an  association,  and 
I  have  never  heard  the  eloquent  expa- 
tiator  on  china,  without  thinking  of 
the  Belgian  navy,  which  consists  of — 
"  One  g^n-boat,  one  pinnace,  one 
pilot,  one  commodore,  and  twelve 
little  sailors."  Unquestionably,  there 
never  was  a  cheaper  piece  of  national 
extravagance  than  Xnh,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  public  functionary 
enjoys  a  more  tranquil  and  undisturbed 
existence  than  the  worthy  '*  mmittre  de 
la  marine^*'  whose  duty  it  is  to  preside 
over  the  fleet  I  have  mentioned.  Once, 
and  once  onlv,  do  I  re  nember  that  his 
quiet  life  was  shaken  by  the  rudenssault 
of  political  events :  it  was  when  the  im- 
posing force  under  hb  sway  undertook 
a  voyage  of  discovery  some  miles 
down  the  Scheldt,  which  they  did 
alike  to  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  the  whole  land. 

AAer  a  day*s  peaceful  driAing  with 
the  river's  current,  they  reached  the 
fort  of  Lillo,  where,  more  tnajorum, 
as  night  was  fallin^r,  they  prudently 
dropped  anchor,  having  a  due  sense  of 
the  danger  that  might  accrue  '*  from 
running  down  a  continent  in  the 
dark.*'  There  was,  besides,  a  feeling 
of  high-souled  pride  in  anchoring 
within  sight,  under  the  guns,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Dutch  fort — the  insolent 
Dutch,  whom  they,  with  some  aid 
from  France — as  the  Irishman  said  of 
his  marriage,  for  love,  and  a  trifle  of 
money — had  driven  from  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  although  the  fog  rendered 
every  thing  invisible,  and  the  guns 
were  spiked,  still  the  act  of  courage 
was  not  disparaged ;  and  they  fell  to, 
and  sang  the  Brabancon,  and  drank 
Flemish  beer  till  bed-time. 

Happy  and  patriotic  souls,  little  did 
you  know,  that  amid  your  dreams  of 
national  greatness,  some  half-dozeu 
imps  of  Dutch  middies  were  painting 
out  the  magnificent  tricolour  strealu 
that  adorned  your  good  oraft»  and 


making  the  whole  one  mass  of  dirty 
black. 

Such  was  the  case,  however;  and 
when  day  broke,  those  brilliant  em- 
blems of  Belgian  independence  had 
vanished,  and  m  their  place  a  murky 
line  of  pitch  now  stood. 

Homeward  they  bent  their  course, 
sadder  and  wiser  men ;  and,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  having  told  their 
sorrows  to  tneir  sage  minister,  tb«y 
have  lived  a  life  of  nappy  retirement, 
and  never  strayed  beyond  the  peacrfal 
limits  of  the  Antwerp  basin. 

Far  be  from  me  the  unworthy  ob* 
ject  of  drawing  before  the  public  gmxe 
the  blissful  and  unpretending  service, 
that  shuns  the  noontide  glitter  of  the 
world's  applause,  and  better  loves  the 
quiet  solitude  of  their  own  unobtru- 
sive waters ;  and  had  they  thus  re« 
mained,  nothing  would  have  tempted 
me  to  draw  them  from  their  obscurity. 
But,  alas!  national  ambition  has  %i» 
sited  even  the  seclusion  of  this  senrioe. 
Not  content  with  coasting  voyages, 
some  twelve  miles  down  their  mud^Iy 
river — not  satisfied  with  lording  it 
over  fishing  smacks  and  herring  wher- 
ries, this  great  people  have  resolved 
on  becoming  a  maritime  power  in  blue 
water,  and  running  a  race  of  rivalry 
with  England,  France,  and  Rus&ia ; 
and  to  it  they  have  set  in  right  earnest. 

They  began  by  purchasing  a  steaio. 
vesM'I,  which  happens  to  turn  out  oa 
such  a  scale  of  size,  as  to  be  inad- 
missible into  any  harbour  they  pos- 
sess. By  dint  of  labour,  time,  kmI, 
and  great  outlay  they  succeedtd,  aAer 
four  months,  in  getting  her  into  dock. 
But  alas!  if  it  took  that  time  to  admit 
her,  it  takes  six  months  to  let  her  ont 
again  ;  and,  when  out,  ithat  are  tbey 
to  do  with  her? 

When  Admiral  Dalrymple  tamed 
farmer,  he  mentions,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  the  sufTc rings  his  unhappy 
ignorance  of  all  agricultural  pursaita 
involved  him  in,  and  feelingly  tells  us : 

*'  I  have  given  ten  pnunds  for  a 
dunghill,  and  would  now  willingly 
give  any  man  twenty,  to  t«Il  me  what 
to  do  «ith  it." 

This  was  exactly  the  case  with  tbe 
Belgians.  They  had  bought  a  stranw 
ship,  they  put  coals  in  her,  and  a 
crew  I  and  then,  for  the  life  and  aonl 
of  them,  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them. 
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They  desired  an  export  trade — a 
debouchee  for  their  Namur  cutlery 
and  Verviers'  frize.  But  where  could 
they  go?  They  had  no  colonies. 
Holland  had,  to  be  sure:  but  then, 
they  had  quarrelled  with  Holland,  and 
there  was  no  use  repining.  "  What 
can't  be  cured,"  &c.  Besides,  if  they 
had  lost  a  colony,  they  had  gained  a 
cardinal ;  and  if  they  had  no  mer- 
chantmen, they  had  at  least  high-mass ; 
and  if  they  were  excluded  from  Ba- 
tavia,  why  they  had  free  access  to  the 
"Abbe  Boon." 

There  were,  however,  some  imprac- 
ticable people  engaged  in  traffic,  who 
would  not  listen  to  these  great  a«l van- 
tages, and  who  were  obstinate  enough 
to  suppose,  that  the  country  wns  as 
prosperous  when  it  had  a  market  for 
Its  productions,  as  it  was,  when  it  had 
none.  And  although  the  priests,  who 
have  multiplied  some  hundred-fuld 
since  the  revolution,  were  willing  "  to 
consume"  to  any  extent,  yet,  unhap- 
pily, they  were  not  as  profitable  cus- 
tomers as  their  ci-devant  friends  be- 
vond  sea. 

Nothing  then  remained  but  to  have 
a  colony,  and  after  much  considera- 
tion, long  thought,  and  anxious  deli- 
beration, it  was  announced  to  the 
chamber  that  the  Belgians  had  a 
colony,  and  that  the  colony  was  called 
"  Guatemala." 

When  Sancho  Panza  appealed  to 
Don  Quixotte,  to  realize  his  promised 
dream  of  greatness,  you  may  remember, 
he  always  asked  for  an  island  :  "  make 
me  governor  of  an  island!'*  There 
was  something  defined,  accurate,  and 
tangible,  as  it  were,  in  the  sea-girt 
possession,  that  suggested  to  the 
honest  squire's  mind  the  idea  of  per- 
fect, independent  rule.  And  in  the 
same  way,  the  Belgians  desireJ  to 
have  an  island. 

Some  few,  less  imaginative^,  sus- 
pected, however,  that  an  island  must 
always  have  its  limit  to  importation 
quicker  attained  than  a  continent,  and 
they  preferred  some  vast,  unexplored 
tract,  like  India,  or  Central  America, 
where  the  consumption  of  corduroy 
and  cast-iron  might  have  an  unex- 
hausted traffic  for  centuries. 

Now,  it  is  a  difficult  condition  to 
find  out  that  spot  on  a  map,  which 
should  realize  both  expectations. 
Happily,  howeveri  M.  Van  de  Weyer 


had  to  deal  with  a  kind  and  confiding 
people,  whose  knowledge  of  geography 
IS  about  equal  to  a  blind  man's  appre- 
ciation of  scarlet  or  sky-blue.  Not 
only,  therefore,  did  he  represent  to  one 
party,  the  newly-acquired  possession 
as  an  island,  and  to  the  other  as  a  vast 
continent,  but  he  actually  shifted  its 
loccde  about  the  globe,  from  the  tro- 
pics to  the  north-pole,  with  such  ad- 
mirable dexterity,  that  not  only  is  all 
cavil  silenced  about  its  commercial 
advantages,  but  its  very  climate  has  an 
advocate  in  every  taste,  and  an  ad- 
mirer in  every  household.  Steam- 
engines,  therefore,  are  fabricated ; 
cannon  are  cast ;  railroads  are  in 
preparation  ;  broadcloth  is  weaving ; 
flax  is  growing ;  lace  is  in  progress, 
all  through  the  kingdom,  for  the  new 
co!ony  of  Guatemala,  —  whose  only 
inhabitants  are  little  grateful  for  the 
profound  solicitude  they  ai'e  excit- 
ing, inasmuch  as,  being  but  rats  and 
sea-gulls,  their  modes  of  living  and 
thinking  give  them  a  happy  indiffe- 
rence about  steam-travelling,  and  the 
use  of  fine  linen. 

No  matter; — the  country  is  pros- 
pering—  shares  are  rising  —  specula- 
tions are  rife — loans  are  effectea  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  sleeps  in  the  peaceful  compo- 
sure of  a  man  who  knows  in  his  heart, 
that  even  if  they  get  their  unwieldy 
craft  to  sea,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  could,  by  any  ingenuity, 
discover  the  whereabout  of  the  far- 
famed  Guatemala. 


A**  SWEET   NUT  FOR  THE  YANKEES. 

Lord  Chesterfield  once  remarked 
that  a  thoroughly  vulgar  man  could 
not  speak  the  most  common-place 
word,  nor  perform  the  most  ordinary 
act,  without  imparting  to  the  one  and 
the  other  a  portion  of  his  own  inborn 
vulgarity.  And  exactly  so  is  it  with 
the  Yankees  ;  not  a  question  can  arise, 
no  matter  how  great  its  importance, 
nor  how  trivial  its  bearings,  upon 
which  the  moment  they  express  an 
opinion,  they  do  not  completely  invest 
with  their  own  native  coarseness,  in- 
solence, and  vulgarity.  The  boundary 
question  was  made  a  matter  of  violent 
invective  and  ruffian  abuse ;  the  right 
of  search  was  treated  with  the  same 
powers  of  ribaldry  towards  England  ; 
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and  now  we  have  these  amiable  and 
enlightened  citizens  defending  the 
wholesale  piracy  of  British  authors, 
not  on  the  plausible  but  unjust  pretext 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  English 
literature^  but>  only  conceive,  because 
if  "  English  authors  were  invested 
with  any  control  over  the  republica- 
tion of  their  own  books,  it  would  be 
no  longer  possible  for  American  editors 
to  alter  and  adapt  them  as  they  do  now 
to  the  American  taste."  However  in- 
credible this  may  seem,  the  passage 
formed  part  of  a  document  actually  sub- 
mitted to  congress,  and  favourably  re- 
ceived by  that  body.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  unprincipled 
usurpation  by  which  men  who  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  production 
of  a  work,  assume  the  power  of  reap- 
ing its  benefits  and  profiting  by  its 
success.  The  wholesale  robbery  of 
English  authors  has  been  of  late  well 
and  ably  exposed.  The  gifted  and 
accomplished  author  of  "  Darnley"  and 
*•  The  Gipsy**  has  devoted  his  time 
and  his  talents  to  the  subject;  and 
although  the  world  at  large  have  few 
sympathies  with  the  wrongs  of  those 
who  live  to  please  them,  yet  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  the  rights  of  a  large 
and  influential  body,  who  stamp  the  age 
with  the  image  of  their  own  minds, 
can  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  the  se- 
curity of  literary  property  must  become 
at  least  as  great  as  of  mining  scrip,  or 
the  shares  m  a  rail-road. 

Mv  present  business  is  with  the  Yan- 
kee declaration,  that  English  authors 
to  be  readible  in  America  must  be 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  re- writing. 
1  scarcely  think  that  the  annals  of  im- 
pertinence and  ignorance  could  equal 
this.  What!  is  it  seriously  meant 
that  Scott  and  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Rogers,  Bulwer,  James, 
Dickens,  and  a  host  of  others,  must  be 
converted  into  the  gai'bage  of  St. 
Giles,  or  the  foBtid  slang  of  Wapping, 
before  they  can  pass  muster  before 
an  American  public  ?  Must  the  book 
reek  of  "  gin  twist,**  *'  cock  tail,"  and 
fifty  other  abominations,  ere  it  reach 
an  American  drawing-room  ?  Must  the 
•Ibowie-knife  and  the  whittling-stick" 
mark  its  pages ;  and  tlie  coarse  jest  of 
some  tobacco-chewing,  wild-cat-wip- 
piog  penny-a-liner  disfigure  and  sully 
the  pasMges  impressed  with  the  glow . 


ing  brilliancy  of  Scott,  or  the  impt- 
tuous  torrent  of  Byron's  genius  ?    It 
this  a  true  picture  of  America?    Is 
her   reading   public   indeed  degraded 
to  this   pass?     I  certainly  have  few 
sympathies  with  brother  Jonathan.     I 
like  not  his  spirit  of  boastful  insolence, 
his  rude  speech,  or  his  uncultivated 
habits ;  but  I  confess  I  am  unwilling  to 
credit  this.  1  hesitate  to  believe  in  such 
an  amount    of  intellectual   depravity 
as  can  turn  from  the  cultivated  writings 
of  Scott  and  Bulwer  to  revel  in  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  a  Yankee 
editor,  vamping  up  his  stolen  wares 
with  oaths  from  the  far  we*t,  or  vapid 
jests  from  life  in  the  Prairies.    Again, 
what  shall  I  say  of  those  who  follow 
this  traffic  ?     Is  it  not  enough  to  steal 
that  which  is  not  theim,  to  possess 
themselves  of  what  they  have  no  right 
or  claim  to  ?     Must  they  mangle  the 
corpse  when  they  have  extinguished 
life?      Must  they,  while   they  cheat 
the  author  of  his  gain,  rob  him  also  of 
his  fair  fame  ?     **  He  who  steals  my 
purse  steals  trash,*'  but  how  shall   I 
characterize  that  extent   of  bas^enets 
that  dares  to  step  in  between  an  author 
and  his  reputation — inserting  between 
him  and  posterity  their  own  illiterate 
degeneracy  and  insufferable  stupidity. 
Would  not  the  ghost  of  Sir  Walter 
shudder  in  his  grave  at  the  thought  of 
the  fair  creations  of  his  mind — Jeany 
Deans  and  Rebecca — Yankeefied  into 
women  of  Long  Uland,  ordamscb  from 
Connecticut  ?     Is  Childe  Harold  to  be 
a  Kentucky-man?  and  are  the  vivid 
pictures  of  life  Bulwer  s  novels  abound 
in,  to  be  converted  into  the  prison-dis- 
cipline school  of  manners,  that  prevail 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  where,  as 
Hamilton  remarks, "  the  men  are  about 
as   like  gentlemen,   as   are  our   new 
police  ?**     What  should  we  say  of  the 
person  who  having  stolen  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Vandyke  from  its  owner,  would 
seek  to  legalise  his  theA  by  daubing 
over  the  picture  with  his  own  colours 
— obliterating  every  trace  of  the  great 
master,  and  exulting  that  e\ery  stroke 
of  his  brush  defaced  some  touch  of 
genius,  and  that  beneath  the  savage 
vandalism  of  his  act,  every  lineament 
of  the  artist  was  obliterated?     I  ask 
you,  would  not  mere  robbery  be  a 
virtue  beside  such  a  deed  as  this? 
Who  oould  compare  the  sinful  prompt* 
ings  to  which  want  and  starvation  give 
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birth  to,  to  the  ruffian  profligacy  of 
such  barbarity  ?  And  now,  when  I 
tell  you,  that  not  content  with  this, 
not  satisfied  to  desecrate  the  work,  the 
wretch  goes  a  step  farther  and  stabs 
its  author — what  shall  I  say  of  him 
now,  who,  when  he  had  defaced  the 
picture,  marred  every  effect,  distorted 
all  drawing,  and  rendered  the  whole  a 
chaotic  mass  of  indistinguishable  non- 
sense, goes  forth  to  the  world,  and  an- 
nounces, "  This  is  a  Rembrandt,  this  is  a 
Vandyke :  ay,  look  at  it  and  wonder : 
but  with  all  its  faults,  and  all  its  de- 
merits,  it  b  cried  up  above  our  native 
artists ;  it  has  got  the  seal  of  the 
old  world*s  approval  upon  it,  and  in 
vain  we  of  younger  origin  shall  dare 
to  dissent  from  its  judgment?"  Now 
once  more,  I  say,  can  you  show  the 
equal  of  this  moral  turpitude?  and 
such  I  pledge  myself  is  the  conduct  of 
your  transatlantic  pirates  with  respect 
to  British  literature.  Mr.  Dickens, 
no  mean  authority,  asserts  that  in  the 
same  sheet  in  which  they  boast  the 
sale  of  many  thousand  copies  of  an 
English  reprint,  they  coarsely  attack 
the  author  of  that  very  book,  and 
heap  scurrility  and  slander  on  his 
head. 

Yes,  such  is  the  fact ;  not  satisfied 
with  robbery,  they  murder  reputation 
also.  And  then  we  find  .them  expa- 
tiating in  most  moving  terms  over  the 
superiority  of  their  own  neglected 
genius.  Hear  Mr.  Matthews,  who, 
himself  opposed  to  piracy,  thus  held 
forth  at  a  New  York  dinner  to  Mr. 
Dickens : — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he," — 


it  is  the  native  author  he  speaks  of,— 
**  had  he  thousands  to  lavish  on  the  print- 
ing of  a  single  work  ;  a  press  in  every 
village  ;  a  publisher  of  enterprise  and 
spirit  in  every  city ;  the  purchased 
control  of  fifty  newspapers; — ^would 
be  only  beginning  to  enter  the  field 
with  Mr.  Lever." 

Egad,  our  editor  must  be  making  a 
fine  thing  of  it.  It  must  be  excellent 
sport  to  be  robbed  after  this  fashion. 
I  remember  once  hearing  of  a  young 
medical  friend,  who  was  so  ambitious 
of  practice,  that  to  obtain  a  patient 
he  supplied  the  medicine  gratis,  and 
actually  supported  the  family  of  a 
labouring  man  for  several  weeks, 
merely  from  the  gratifying  reflection  of 
the  confidence  his  professional  skill 
was  creating.  At  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  months,  however,  the  cure  did  not 
seem  to  progress,  and  he  was  thus  ac- 
costed by  the  wife  of  the  sick  man,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  daily  visits — 

'*  Well,  doctor,  how  is  he  to-day  ?'* 

"  Why,  I  think,  my  woman,"  re- 
plied the  physician,  with  an  air  of 
most  professional  gravity,  "there  doea 
not  seem  much  amendment — but  in  a 
little  time,  and  with  some  care — '• — " 

"  Troth,*  cried  she,  interrupting 
him,  "  it's  my  notion  you're  making  a 
nice  job  of  it!" 

So  think  I— Mr.  Lever  "  is  making 
a  nice  job  of  it ;"  and  if  he  only  esti- 
mates Yankee  popularity  as  I  do,  I 
sincerely  wish  nim  joy  of  the  happy 
pre-eminence  he  enjoys  in  the  States ; 
which,  doubtless,  he  deems  as  pleasing 
as  he  finds  it  profitable. 

0. 
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PICTURES    AND   THE  PICTUBESQUE."*^ 


It  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  sources  of  delight 
furnished  to  us  by  external  nature — 
herein  differing,  alas,  materiallj  from 
the  moral  landscape — that  what  pleases 
us  at  first,  and  to  our  unsophisticated 
view,  becomes  invested  with  new 
charms  as  we  examine  it  more  closely, 
proves  itself  deserving  of  an  atten- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration, we  should  have  hesitated  to 
deem  it  worthy  at  first  sight. 

It  is  observed,  moreover,  by  those 
who  pay  attention  to  such  matters, 
that  there  is  something  more  peculiarly 
worthy  of  examination  in  those  natural 
objects  which  seem  most  adapted  to 
afford  us  sensible  pleasure,  and  that  we 
unconsciously  fasten  in  our  affections 
and  feelings  upon  what  is  in  reality 
and  indeed  distinguishable  by  some 
intrinsic  perfection  or  harmony  of 
parts,  so  that  the  delight  experienced 
by  our  senses  becomes  a  measure,  as  it 
were,  of  what  is,  for  other  reasons, 
delightful,  and  may  be  admitted  to 
test  it. 

Philosophers,  who  took  up  these  ob- 
servations as  they  found  them,  and  rea- 
soned upon  them,  were  long  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  universally  admitted 
accordance  between  unconscious  im- 
pressions and  after  results;  and  nu- 
merous theories  were  adopted  and 
rejected,  each  having  for  its  aim,  and 
each  successively  failing,  to  unite  the 
phenomena  as  cause  and  effect,  in 
a  way  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind. 
St  Aueustin,  Cruzas,  Andre,  Shaftes- 
bury, Jrlutcheson,  and  Gerard,  ex- 
hibited their  ingenuity  without  coming 
nearer  the  truth,  and  their  researches 
were  followed  by  the  more  advanced 
though  still  inadequate  theories  of 
Burke,  Price,  Diderot,  and  P^re 
Buffier. 

It  was  in  the  year  1790  that  Alison 
gave  ^  to  the  world  his  Essay  on  the 
principles  of  taste,  in  which  was  con- 
tained the  first  complete  promulgation 


of  the  theory  of  assoctaiion,  as  it  has 
been  since  carried  out,  regulated,  and 
illustrated  by  various  subsequent  philo- 
sophers, beginning  with  Knight,  in- 
cluding Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas 
Brown,  and  reaching  its  climax  with 
Lord  Jeffrey,whose  article  on  "  Beauty" 
in  TheEncycloptBdia  Britanrdca  is  con- 
sidered at  the  present  day  the  most 
complete,  as  Alison's  work  is  the  most 
original,  of  all  the  multitude  of  trea- 
tises on  this  interesting  and  agreeable 
subject. 

One,  indeed,  there  was,  who,  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  younger  than 
it  is,  had  a  glimmering  of  truth,  which 
the  imperfect  state  of  philosophy,  par- 
ticularly in  its  method  of  investigation, 
and  the  inability  of  others  to  compre- 
hend,  much    lass    to   carry  out,   his 
theories,  had  suffered  to  subside  into 
darkness  again — we  mean  Plato  ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  his  eagle- 
glance  had  detected  the  connexion  of 
external  beauty  and  sublimity  with  the 
mind  within,  to  a  certain  degree  as  it 
has  been  held  to  exist  since.     But  as 
our  business  is  more  with  the  practical 
details  of  modern  discovery,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  thus  far  doing 
justice  to  the  penetration  of  one,  who, 
with   Aristotle,  may  be  said  to  have 
scaled  the  walls  of  darkness,  and  had 
a  momentary  glance  across  the  gulf 
of  ages  into  the  wonders  and  the  se- 
crets of  future  discovery ;  anticipating 
to  the  unprepared  ears  of  mankind 
things  which  to  them  ''  seemed  as  idle 
tales,*'  though  to  after-times  the  visions 
had  their  accomplishment  in  the  results 
of  a  matured  and  substantial  philosophy. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to 
draw  the  reader  into  a  learned  disqui- 
sition, or  detain  him  from  what  is  in- 
tended to  amuse,  by  endeavouring 
merely  to  instruct  him ;  but  thus  much 
was  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  two  very  valuable  and  enter- 
taining books  before  us — a  pair  which 
go  singularly  well  together,  the  one 


•  Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
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being  the  science  of  which  the  other 
is  the  practice  carried  out  to  the  last 
perfection. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price's  work  on  the 
picturesque  has  been  many  years  be- 
fore the  public,  and  furnishes  a  com- 
plete manual  of  landscape  garden- 
mgy  abounding  in  all  that  can  make 
that  study  at  once  easy  and  delightful ; 
but  when  it  pursues  the  subject  up  into 
philosophy,  it  becomes  an  unsafe  guide, 
and  abounds  in  those  errors  which  are 
the  consequences  of  an  imperfect  sys- 
tem or  method  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Here,  then,  the  present  editor. 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  in  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  introduction,  *'  on  the  origin 
of  taste,*'  and  in  copious  notes,  very  ably 
corrected  what  was  erroneous  in  the 
text,  without  detracting  from  the  me- 
rits of  its  author,  whose  many  beau- 
ties indeed  he  illustrates  and  sets  off 
with  the  zeal  of  a  friend  and  disciple. 
From  him  we  learn  what  this  "  theory 
of  association "  is,  which  has  elevated 
the  "  picturesque**  into  a  science,  and 
given  to  it  the  right  and  title  to  be 
from  henceforth  philosophized  upon, 
establishing  for  it  a  claim  to  legitimate 
fellowship  with  its  elder  relations,  the 
"sublime"  and  "beautiful,*'  to  which 
it  had  before  stood  in  pretty  much  the 
position  of  Cinderella  to  her  haughty 
and  supercilious  sisters. 

"  The  fundamental  point  of  Mr.  Ali- 
son's theory  is,  that  all  the  beauty  of 
material  objects  depends  on  the  associa- 
tions that  may  have  connected  them 
with  the  ordinary  emotions  or  affections 
of  our  nature.  In  other  words,  the 
beauty  which  we  impute  to  such  objects 
is  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of 
our  own  inward  emotions." 

Here,  without  going  a  step  farther, 
wc  see  how  it  comes  that  the  subject 
is  elevated  and  ennobled.  We  are 
thrown  from  particular  external  ob« 
jects  back  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and 
told  to  look  there  for  what  pleases  and 
animates  the  senses;  we  are  shown 
that  here — within — is  the  true  sublime, 
the  true  beautiful,  the  true  picturesque ; 
and  are  instructed  to  examine  into  the 
obscure  recesses  of  the  soul  for  the 
archetypes  of  those  grand  and  noble 
and  divine  forms,  which  ravish  us  in 
their  reflection  from  without,  like  the 
image  of  the  fabled  Narcissus.  We 
are  referred  from  body  to  spirit,  from 


motion  to  emotion,  from  sensual  to 
metaphysical  nature,  and  bid  to  think 
and  to  feel  accordingly. 

It  is  under  this  view  that  we  become 
reconciled  to  the  devotion  of  such 
master-minds  as  Stewart,  Brown,  and 
Jeffrey,  to  the  study  of  the  *'  pictu- 
resque," even  when  pursued,  &s  in  the 
case  of  the  second  mentioned  of  these 
philosophers,  into  the  humble  channel 
of  landscape  gardening;  for,  as  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  observe  on  a  former 
occasion,  whenever  what  is  lowest  in 
practice  is  followed  up  and  carried 
out  to  its  highest  philosophic  limits,  it 
becomes  as  worthy  of  the  most  digni- 
fied investigation,  as  pure,  in  short,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  contaminated 
by  ignoble  application  lower  down. 
The  humble  stream  has  been  traced 
by  the  theorists  in  question,  up  to  the 
well- head  of  important  truth  ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  honour  it  accordingly, 
just  as  we  still  look  with  interest  on  the 
dull  and  diminished  flow  of  that  river, 
which,  now  divided,  defiled,  disfigured, 
almost  nameless,  amidst  the  swampy 
morasses  of  Holland,  has  been  in  more 
favoured  regions  and  sublimer  scenes 
the  theme  of  an  hundred  poets — the 
majestic,  the  mighty  Rhine. 

In  the  higher  walks,  indeed,  all  the 
arts  having  affinity  or  acting  in  har- 
mony with  nature,  join  hands,  and  as 
they  rise  to  the  plane  of  science,  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  family  likeness,  having 
the  features  of  a  divine  intelligence 
impressed  upon  them  ;  and  exhibit, 
moreover,  the  universal  and  high  con- 
nexion that  subsists  between  this  asso- 
ciated family  of  nature,  and  that 
strange  microcosm  the  mind  of  man 
— which,  like  a  reflecting  globule, 
seems  to  glass  every  thing  in  creation, 
above,  below,  and  around,  upon  its 
minute  and  polished  sphere. 

Here,  for  instance,  we  learn  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 
so  in  that  of  the  picturesque,  we  are 
to  go  within  for  the  types  of  that 
which  is  without,  as  far  as  it  affects 
our  feelings,  and  there  get  at  the 
"removed  fountains*'  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  to  discover  what  it  is  that  so  much 
moves  us.  Now  in  music,  there  is  a 
beautiful  mathematical  disposition  of 
vibrations  having  its  eflect  in  involun- 
tary pleasure  to  the  senses ;  and  we 
are  not  by  any  means  so  sure  that 
there  may  not  be  something  of  the 
very  same  nature  traceable  in  the  de« 
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light  accompanying  certain  impressions 
on  the  eye — of  form  especially^  and  in 
all  probability  of  colour  also ; — whether 
vibrations  on  the  retina,  in  fact,  may 
not  make  up  a  considerable  portion  at 
least  of  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  vision  of  external  objects ;  and 
whether  "the  picturesque"  in  one 
sense  may  not  bear  the  same  relation 
to  vision  that  harmony  and  melody  do 
to  hearing;  the  one  of  these  latter 
being  anal^ous  to  colour,  the  other 
to  form.  But  these  are  our  own  spe- 
culations, and  not  in  any  degree  sug- 
gested by  our  annotator,  who,  m 
making  mind  the  seat  of  the  pleasura- 
ble sensations  of  sight,  confines  the 
process,  as  Alison  and  Jeffrey  have 
done,  to  association ;  that  is,  to  a  re- 
covered or  remembered  similitude  to 
some  thing  or  some  thought  that  had 
given  pleasure  before.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  assuming  that  a  great 
part  of  our  delight  maybe  so  accounted 
for,  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  is  of  great  weight 
between  organs  so  intimatelT  connected 
as  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  that  what 
is  proved  to  exist  in  the  latter,  may  be 
looked  for  or  suspected  in  the  former, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  demonstration. 
The  question  is  one  which  it  is  im- 
possible here  adequately  to  discuss; 
and  at  all  events,  without  touching 
upon  it,  we  mav  observe,  that  it  leaves 
the  main  position  of  Mr.  Alison  and 
his  disciples  intact,  and  allows  of  our 
proceeding  to  take  up  and  illustrate 
their  views  without  prejudice  to  our 
own  ;  for  as  in  music,  by  admitting  the 
physical  effect  of  vibrations,  we  by  no 
means  exclude  its  chief  charm  and 
chief  power,  that  of  association,  which 
renders  it  the  language  of  the  heart 
and  affections,  intelligible  in  proportion 
to  their  cultivation,  and  eloquent  as 
the  soul  that  creates  it,  and  the  feelings 
to  which  it  is  directed  are  exalted  and 
inspired — so  here  we  attempt  not  to 
detnrone  the  mind  from  its  paramount 
place,  by  placing  the  senses,  as  it  were, 
in  intermediate  ministrant  posts,  to 
receive  and  transmit,  and  approve  or 
reject  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ex- 
ternal ideas  that  would  crowd  in  upon 
it.  All  is  ultimately  referred  to  the 
mind,  and  the  medium,  material,  though 

governed  by  exquisitelv  harmonious 
kwsy  may  or  may  not  be  taken  into 
oonaid«nUioD»  aooordin^  to  the  mode  in 
vhich  it  b  proposed  to  new  the  subject. 


We  have  given  Alison*s  naked  pro* 
position  ;  and  instead  of  following  him 
through  its  proof,  we  will  conduct  th« 
reader  at  once  to  a  beautiful  two-fold 
illustration  of  Lord  Jeffrey  s,  a  picture 
and  its  pendant  so  beautifully  wrought* 
that  we  are  inclined  in  perusing  it  to 
barbarize  the  words  of  the  poet,  and 
call  the  painter  ''  himself  the  great 
'picturesque'  he  draws." 

*'  It  is  easy  enough,"  his  lordship  saya, 
*  *  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture 
or  statue  should  affect  us  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sight  of  the  original ; 
nor  is  it  much*  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should  give 
us  something  of  the  same  feelinr  as  the 
sight  of  a  peasant's  family,  and  the  as* 
pect  of  a  town  raise  many  of  the  same 
ideas  as  the  appearance  of  a  mnltitiMle 
of  persons.  Vr  e  may  begin,  therefore, 
witn  an  example  a  httle  more  complw 
cated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a  common  English  landscape ;  green 
meadows,  with  fat  cattle ;  canals  or 
navigable  rivers  ;  well  fenced,  well  ctU* 
tivated  fields ;  neat,  clean,  scattered 
cottages;  humble,  antique  churdi, 
with  churchyard  elms,  and  erossta^ 
hedge-rows,  all  seen  under  bright  skies, 
and  in  good  weather :  there  is  modi 
beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge, 
in  such  a  scene.  But  in  what  does  toe 
beauty  consist?  Not  certainly  in  the 
mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms  ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more 
graceful  (according  to  any  theory  of 
grace  that  may  be  preferred)  B{|^t  be 
spread  upon  the  b^ard  of  a  pamter't 
palette,  without  engaging  the  eye  to  a 
second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  eteo- 
tion  in  the  mind ;  no,  it  m  to  be  found  ia 
the  picture  of  human  happiness  that  b 
presented  to  our  imaginations  and  aff^c* 
tions,  and  in  the  visible  and  uDeouivocsl 
signs  of  comfort,  and  cheerful  ana  peeo>-> 
fm  enjoyment — and  of  that  secure  and 
successful  industry  that  ensures  its  ecm- 
tinuance—and  of  the  piety  by  which  It 
is  exalted — and  of  tne  simpKeity  br 
which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and 
the  fever  of  a  city  life — in  the  images  of 
health,  and  temperance,  and  pfcntT, 
which  it  exhibits  to  every  eye-Amd  us 
the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to  waneo* 
imaginations  of  those  primitive  and 
fabulous  times,  when  man  was  uncor- 
rupted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of 
those  humble  retreats  in  which  we  stfll 
delight  to  imagine  that  love  aad  phO»- 
Bophy  may  find  an  unpoUuted  asyfanu 
At  all  events,  however,  it  ia  kwmmm/tei* 
im§  that  oxdtes  our  sympathy,  and  fnt— 
tlie  ol^)eci  of  our  emoUees.  U  fi»  mei^ 
and  maa  alone,  that  we  tee  in  the 
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beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits ; 
or,  if  a  more  sensitive  and  extended 
sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  fa- 
milies of  animated  nature,  and  malies  us 
rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat  on  the 
uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  ruminate  in 
the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living 
plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun,  and 
the  balmy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the 
idea  of  enjoyment,  of  feelings  that  ani- 
mate sentient  beings,  that  calls  forth 
all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all 
the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to 
invest  the  inanimate  creation  around  us. 
**  Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  Eng- 
lish landscape,  let  us  take  a  Welch  or  a 
Highland  scene,  and  see  whether  its 
beauties  will  admit  of  being  explained  on 
the  same  principle.  Here  we  shall  have 
lofty  mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely 
recesses — ^tufted  woods,  hun^  over  pre- 
cipices— lakes  intersected  -with  castled 
promontories — ample  solitudes  of  un- 
plottghed  and  untrodden  valleys — ^name- 
less and  gigantic  ruins — and  mountain 
echoes,  repeating  the  scream  of  the 
eagle,  ana  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 
This,  to  J,  is  beautiful ;  and,  to  those 
who  can  interpret  the  language  it 
speaks,  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
prosperous  scene  with  which  we  have 
contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is 
to  the  recollection  of  man,  and  of  human 
feelings,  that  Its  beauty  also  is  owing. 
The  mere  forms  and  colours  that  com- 
pose its  visible  appearance  are  no  more 
capable  of  excitmg  any  emotion  of 
pleasure  in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and 
colours  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  or  the  past,  or 
imaginary  inhabitants  of  such  a  region, 
that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or 
beautv  ff  and  the  delight  of  those  who 
behold  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their 
imaginations,  and  the  warmth  of  their 
social  affections.  The  leading  impres- 
sions here  are  those  of  romantic  seclu- 
sion and  primeval  simplicity ;  lovers 
sequestered  in  these  solitudes,  '  from 
towns  and  toils  remote,'  and  rustic 
poets  and  philosophers  communing  with 
nature,  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pur- 
suits and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary 
mortals ; — then  there  is  the  sublime 
impression  of  the  Mighty  Power  which 
piled  the  massive  cliffs  upon  one  another, 
and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and 
scattered  their  giant  fragments  at  their 
base — and  all  the  images  connected  with 
the  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence 
and  extinguished  hostility— uie  feuds, 
and  the  combats,  and  the  triumphs  of 
its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  con- 
trasted with  the  stillness  and  desolation 
of  the  scenes  where  they  He  interred — 
9a4  ike  romaatio  IdeM  attacked  to  their 


ancient  traditions  and  the  peculiarities 
of  their  present  life — their  wild  and  en- 
thusiastic poetry,  their  gloomy  super- 
stition, their  attachment  to  theUr  chiefs 
— the  dangers,  and  the  hardships,  and 
enjoyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and 
fishings — ^their  pastoral  shielings  on  the 
mountauis  in  summer,  and  the  tales  and 
the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups 
that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and 
trackless  valleys  in  winter.  Add  to 
this  the  traces  of  vast  and  obscure  anti- 
quity that  are  impressed  on  the  language 
and  habits  of  tne  people,  and  on  the 
cliffs,  and  caves,  and  gulfy  torrents  of 
the  land — and  the  solemn  and  touching 
reflection  perpetually  recurring  of  the 
weakness  and  insignificance  of  perish- 
able man,  whose  generations  thus  pass 
away  into  oblivion,  with  all  their  toils 
and  ambition,  while  nature  holds  on  her 
unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her 
streams,  and  renews  her  forests,  with 
undecaying  activity,  regardless  of  the 
fate  of  her  proud  and  perishable  sove* 
reign." 

This  is  a  glowing  illustration  of 
Alison's  theory,  and  is  as  good  as  any 
argument  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  because  we  put  it  forward 
and  offer  it  as  the  best  possible  expo- 
sition of  the  associative  theory,  that 
we  go  the  whole  length  of  the  writer, 
and  conceive  that  all,  or  even  much  of 
what  he  enumerates,  comes  in  as  an 
essential  component  part,  even  in  the 
roost  enlightened  mind,  in  the  idea  of 
pleasure  derived  from  a  picturesque 
prospect ;  and  certainly  not  with  the 
young  and  inexperienced  observer— 
often  the  most  susceptible  of  pleasure 
from  the  beauties  of  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  glow 
of  sunset,  drawing  "  pleasant  tears " 
from  the  eyes  of  the  hind — the  shift- 
ing shadows  on  the  mountain-side — 
the  proud  leap  of  the  billow  over  the 
beetling  rock — that  these  are  objects 
which  give  pleasure  by  any  process  of 
argument  even  analogous  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Jeffrey.  They  burst 
upon  the  heart  before  an  idea  could 
get  there:  they  anticipate  reflection, 
and  outrun  reason,  and  send  up  the 
blood  to  the  cheek  and  the  tear  to 
the  eye,  before  the  head  or  memory 
can  be  reached  by  a  thought. 

That  the  mind  is  affected,  is  certain 
— that  there  is  the  responsive  chord 
within,  we  deny  not — ^but  that  that 
chord  can  be  taken  onti  measoredi 
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felt,  handled,  and  put  in  again,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  there  being  things  yet  un- 
sounded in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  which  >  may,  however,  in  the 
progress  of  mental  philosophy,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  state  of  being,  be 
got  at  and  examined  in  their  deep 
hiding-places.  And  the  reason  we 
are  thus  sceptical  is,  that  an  arbitrary 
cause  cannot  be  fair] j  forced  upon  us 
as  productive  of  a  certain  effect.  The 
statement,  by  another,  that  such  and 
such  thoughts  produce  such  and  such 
sensations  under  particular  circum- 
stances, cannot  convince  us,  if  we  are 
not  conscious  of  those  thoughts,  at 
least  on  after  reflection.  They  may 
originate  them ;  but,  until  it  is  shown 
that  they  do  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one 
to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  "picturesque"  has,  as  a  theme, 
•employed  many  pens ;  and  the  very 
vagueness  of  its  definition  has  multi- 
plied the  modes  and  amplified  the 
field  of  discussion.  The  meaning  of 
the  word,  even,  is  not  ascertained. 
Jt  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in 
Johnson's  time.  Sir  Uvedale  Price 
says  it  differs,  in  derivation  and  mean- 
ing*, from  the  Italian  pittoresco  and 
the  French  jnttoresque — these  being 
derived  from  the  painter,  whereas  the 
English  word  is  taken  from  thepainting. 
Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  word  ana- 
logically, and  compare  it  with  the  few 
others  of  the  same  family,  we  shall  be 
induced  to  give  it  a  more  restricted 
meaning.  The  original  word  with 
the  termination  esque,  seems  to  have 
been  grotesque,  grottesco,  being  ap- 
plied to  designs  executed  after  the 
quaint,  wild,  and  chimeric  models 
found  in  the  subterranean  chambers 
or  grottoes  beneath  the  palace  of 
Titus  at  Rome.  Arabesque,  desig- 
nates the  bizarre  and  wild  forms  of  cer- 
tain Arabic  architectural  ornaments  ; 
romane»que  (French,)  tinged  with  the 
wildness  of  romance ;  —  burlesque, 
(French)  wildly  ridiculous  ;  (English, 
both  being  derived  from  the  Italian,) 
"  tending  to  raise  laughter  by  unna- 
tural and  unsuitable  images ;"  and 
this  brings  us  to  picturesque,  meaning, 
if  we  are  to  afBx  to  it  the  idea  sug- 
gested  by  its  termination,  partaking  of 
the  vnid  beauty  of  thos«  Bubjects  usu- 


ally selected  by  landscape-painters. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Salvator 
Rosa's  savage  works  gave  rise  to  the 
word,  which,  as  applied  to  them,  most 
suitably  takes  a  termination,  in  every 
other  instance  implying  something  of 
the  supernatural,  bizarre,  and  extra- 
vagant. We  here  get,  as  we  con- 
ceive, at  the  true  distinctive  meaning 
of  the  word,  which,  without  this  clue, 
appears  to  Price  and  other  writers 
somewhat  capriciously  used  and  ap- 
plied. It  does  not,  for  instance,  apply 
to  all  subjects  suitable  for  painting; 
for  historical  subjects,  merely  sublime 
combinations,  purely  beautiful  objects, 
though  never  so  well  suited  for  the 
brush  or  the  pencil,  are  not  within  iU 
scope  ;  neither  does  the  sweet  repose 
of  an  English  landscape  come  strictly 
within  its  meaning.  No:  there  is 
something  in  the  esque,  which  implies 
wildness ;  —  as  littleness,  meanness, 
grandeur,  are  in  Italian  similarly  con- 
veved  by  a  termination ;  and  hence  a 
newly-coined  word,  scttlpturesque,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  incor- 
rect and  improper,  as  it  is  at  present 
used,  meaning  only  "  what  is  suited 
fur  sculpture  ;'*  whereas,  if  we  are 
right,  it  must  convey,  by  the  force  of 
its  termination,  something  of  the  sa- 
vage and  extravagant,  wholly  inappli- 
cable and  absurd. 

Were  we  to  seek  for  examples  of 
the  "  picturesque,"  we  could  not  find 
more  happy  illustrations  than  in  Sal- 
vator's  paintingf-,  in  which  the  deep 
shadows,  unearthly  lights,  wild  catai*- 
acts,  shivered  trees,  rent  rocks,  and 
savage  figures,  all  suggest  that  word 
as  the  only  one  suitable  to  express  the 
effect. 

We  use  the  term  in  speaking  of 
the  glancing  of  armour,  the  slouch  of 
a  hat,  the  flap  of  a  cloak,  the  gnarling 
of  an  oak,  the  sudden  sheer  down  of  a 
precipice,  &c.  and  this  without  imme- 
diate reference  to  a  painting,  but  to  a 
vnldness  similar  to  what  hus  formed 
the  subject  of  certain  paintings,  and 
is  associated  with  that  style  in  our 
minds. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  although 
by  an  easy  transition  sublimity  and 
beauty  are  attributed  to  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  music  indifferently,  pictu- 
resqueness  (to  use  a  word  coined  by 
our  author)  is  not  so  easily  applied, 
for  its  meaning  is  more  complex  and 
particular;  and  we  perceive  toe  incor^ 
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rectness  of  application,  even  where  we 
do  not  see  wherein  the  impropriety 
consists^ — so  nice  a  discrirainator  is 
the  ear,  and  so  possible  is  it  for  sub« 
stantial  reasons  to  be  recognised  by 
the  taste,  which  are  too  subtle  to  be 
detected  by  the  judgment. 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  and  indeed  others  be- 
fore him,  had  a  certain  vague  idea 
that  there  is  something  uncouth  im- 
plied in  "  picturesque."  **  Roughness 
and  sudden  variation,"  Price  considers 
its  characteristics ;  but  he  does  not 
see  that  it  is  the  mldaess  implied  in 
the  termination  which  defines  it  the 
most  accurately.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
falls  back  even  from  Price  himself, 
and  is  content  to  think  the  term 
means  simply,  what  is  "  a  provocative 
to  painting,'* — thus  strictly  analogous 
to  **  sculpturesque." 

We  have  adduced  Salvntor  as  an 
example  of  our  meaning.  Price 
instances  Mola.  We  might  add 
Rosa  di  Tivoli,  Borgognone,  and 
some  other  Italian  names.  From  our 
definition  (and  indeed  from  his  own) 
it  follows,  that  Sir  Uvedale's  book 
might  have  been  more  appropriately 
named  than  it  is  ;  for  the  picturesque, 
in  its  strict,  and,  as  we  conceive,  cor- 
rect signification,  only  forms  one 
branch  of  his  subject,  which  extends 
over  the  whole  range  of  landscape 
gardening,  embracing  every  object 
and  every  effect,  from  the  gate-lod^e 
to  the  hall-door.  But,  as  we  said 
before,  the  vagueness  of  the  term 
makes  it  a  very  convenient  one,  and  it 
has  been  used  by  author  after  author 
to  hang  his  thoughts  upon,  without 
much  more  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  the  costume,  than  is  shown  by 
those  devotees  who  dress  up  the 
im.iges  of  saints  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  with  trappings  which  their 
own  fond  piety,  rather  than  the  need 
or  the  adornment  of  the  worshipped 
object,  demands. 

We  confidently  refer  our  readers  to 
the  delightful  volume  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lauder  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  most  refined  and  healthy 
kind.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  descriptive 
illustration,  abounds  in  felicitous  quo- 
tations, and  contains  some  original  and 
valuable  criticism  on  pictures,  given 
without  the  pedantry  and  affectation 
which  his  ''connotsseurship"  generally 
tbinkB  it  necessary  to  assume  when  be 


enters  the  gallery  or  cabinet;  and, 
though  last  not  least,  is  adorned  with 
numerous  beautiful  cuts,  which  illus- 
trate in  a  pleasing  manner  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  volume.  It  is  generally 
known  how  well  fitted  the  editor  is  for  his 
task ;  he  has  succeeded  in  this  instance 
in  embodying  in  a  single  volume  what 
the  country  gentleman  and  man  of 
taste  might  have  to  wade  through  the 
expensive  works  of  Gilpin,  Knight, 
and  a  host  of  others  to  obtain.  This 
condensation  of  knowledge  is  what 
must  always  be  valuable — and  hence 
the  discursive  notes  of  an  editor  en- 
hance incalculably  the  value  of  an 
original  work  such  as  Prices.  We 
are  glad  to  see  all  text-books,  such 
as  White's  Selborne,  Walton's  Angler, 
&c.,  made  use  of  as  Littleton  was  by 
Coke,  and  placed,  like  antique  gems, 
in  modern  and  massive  setting. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  very  sensibly  re- 
commends the  landscape  gardener  not 
only  to  study  nature,  but  its  happiest 
combinations  in  pictures. 

**  If,"  says  he,  "  a  taste  for  drawing 
and  painting,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  made  a  part  of  every  gentle- 
man's education — if,  instead  of  hiring  a 
professed  improver  to  torture  his  grounds 
after  an  established  model,  each  improved 
his  own  place  according  to  general  con- 
ceptions drawn  from  nature  and  pictures, 
or  from  hints  which  favourite  roasters  In 
painting,  or  favourite  poets  of  nature 
suggested  to  him,  there  might  in  time 
be  a  great  variety  in  the  styles  of  im- 
provement, and  all  of  them  with  peculiar 
excellencies.  No  two  painters  ever  saw 
nature  with  the  same  eyes ;  they  tended 
to  one  point  by  a  thousand  different 
routes,  and  that  makes  the  charm  of  an 
acquaintance  with  their  various  modes 
of  conception  and  execution. 

•  .  •  •  • 

I  have  always  understood  that  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  created  Painshill,  not 
only  had  studied  pictures,  but  had 
studied  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  improving  real  landscape.  Tne  place 
he  created — a  task  of  quite  another 
difficulty  froga  correcting  or  from  adding 
to  natural  scenery — fully  proves  the  use 
of  such  a  study.  Among  many  circum- 
stances of  more  striking  effect,  I  was 
highly  pleased  M-ith  a  walk,  which  leads 
through  a  bottom  skirted  with  wood; 
and  I  was  pleased  with  it,  not  merely 
from  what  had,  but  from  what  had  not 
been  done ;  it  had  no  edges,  no  borders, 
no  distinct  lines  of  separation — ^nothing 
was  done,  except  keeping  the  grounv 
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properly  neat,  and  the  commanication 

free  from  any  obstruction. 

"  This,  and  other  parts  of  Fainshill, 

seem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  precept 

contained  in  the  well-known   lines   of 

Tasso,  in  his  description  of  the  garden 

of  Armida : — 

*  E  quel  rheM  bplln  e'l  caro  iiccresce  n  l*oprf , 
L'arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  si  scopre.*  " 

Before  we  quit  this,  the  didactic 
branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  guard 
our  readers  against  subscribing  to  Lord 
JeflVey's  exclusion  of  forms  and  colours 
from  any  influence  in  the  production 
of  plea.sing  sensations  in  the  mind. 
He  says— they  may  recollect — "  The 
mere  forms  and  colours  that  compose 
its  visible  appearance,  (that  of  a  Welch 
or  Highland  scene,)  are  no  more  ca- 
pable of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the 
mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours  of 
a  Turkey  carpet."  Not  to  say  a  word 
of  Hogarth's  "line  of  beauty,"  and 
our  formerly  expressed  opinions  of  the 
possible  mathematical  arrangement  of 
forms  upon  the  sense,  we  confidently 
assert  our  belief  in  the  positive  pre- 
ference of  the  eye  for  certain  combina- 
tions of  colour,  and  consequently  in 
the  existence  of  a  satisfaction  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  reference  to  colour. 
Harmony  of  colouring  is  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  sister  art,  expressive  of 
what  causes  pleasure.  The  kaleido- 
scope affords  to  certain  delicate  tem- 
peraments ravishing  delight,  and  with 
the  phenomena  of  pqlarized  light  there 
are  few  organs  so  dull  m  not  to  be 
enchanted.  These  are  purely  pris- 
matic tints,  and  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  them  is  unmixed  with  any  other 
ingredient  than  colour,  which,  if  it 
does  not  enter  as  a  necessary  part  into 
the  idea  of  the  picturesque,  certainly 
forms  a  large  share  of  what  is  beautifid 
in  scenery,  and  indeed  the  principal 
ground  of  what  may  be  properly  styled 
pictorial  effect.  The  truth  is,  it  was 
necessary  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  theory — 
the  complete  theory  of  association^ 
to  exclude  form  and  colour  as  simple 
ideas ;  and  hence  he  adopted  as  an 
admitted  truth  what  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  most  observers  of  nature. 
The  phenomena  of  colours,  indeed, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  affect  the 
outward  organs  and  the  inward  sense, 
night  be  very  curiously  used,  as  affect- 
ing our  perceptions  of  natural  beauty, 
and  we  woula  willingly  have  ^ven  a 
ttw  ideas  of  oar  own  oo  the  tol^ectr— 


but  we  are  reminded  that  another  book 
is  on  our  table,  and  has  been  named 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  and  we 
would  not  willingly  cramp  otirselves 
in  the  notice  of  a  work  that  appears  to 
us  to  demand  the  best  recommendation 
we  can  afford  it.  It  offers,  in  every 
respect,  a  contrast  to  the  first  book  ; 
it  IS  the  easy  "  Wanderings"  of  a 
refined  and  classical  traveller  in  the 
truly  *'  picturesque"  region  of  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  has  thrown  such  an 
air  of  repose  over  his  journeying,  as 
to  suit  the  constitution  of  the  fire-sid« 
voyager,  and  enable  him  t  :>  indulge  in 
all  the  pleasure  of  travelli  ig,  without 
the  excitement  or  fatigue.  Tae  illustra* 
tions  are  here,  if  not  avowedly,  in  realit  j 
the  chief  attraction ;  and  the  finished 
pencils  of  Cattermole,  Cox,  and  Crea- 
wick,  have  stamped  upon  our  imagina* 
tion  every  turn  of  the  road,  every  point 
of  view,  every  spot  almost,  that  as 
real  travellers  we  could  be  called  upon 
to  gaze  at.  We  know  no  one  in  the 
whole  school  of  English  artists  who 
is  so  thoroughly  deserving  of  attention 
and  admiration  as  Cattermole,  as  m 
landscape  painter,  and  we  wish  to  not« 
this,  as  his  fame  generally  rests  upon 
his  historical  and  chivalrous  pieces, — 
but  those  who  will  examine  his  pictures 
of  Warwick  Castle — his  Bower  in 
which  Faust  and  Margaret  met — his 
*'  Water-mill  in  Westmoreland,"  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  will  discover 
a  mind,  as  it  were,  in  his  choice  o{ 
subjects,  and  in  skill  in  managing  them* 
wanting  even  to  the  highest  of  our 
landscape  painters,  and  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  possessing  a  more 
poetical  mind  than  most  of  the  frater- 
nity, and  being  hence  guided  to  what 
is  interesting,  and  transferring  the 
interest  to  his  pictures.  You  will 
never  see  a  tame  or  dull  subject  taken 
up  by  him — every  thing  he  draws  has 
a  meaning,  and  will  fisten  the  attention 
of  even  the  casual  observer. 

Mr.  Ra^coe,  however,  has  confined 
him  to  historic  scenes,  and  the  artist  has 
acquitted  himself  ably  indeed,  particu- 
larly where  he  represents  the  castle  of 
Caernarvon,  as  Edwards  troops  en- 
tered it  by  moonlight,  in  1 284.  This 
is  an  elevated  imitation  of  Cruikshank, 
taking  up  an  idea  from  that  able  artisl» 
which  he  ennobles  with  his  very  tou^. 
'*  Llewellyn  and  bis  Barons,"  too,  it  to 
hit  best  style— but  it  were  impoetiMe 
to  ennmerate  wcelltnciet,  wbirt  $dj 
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exception  were  an  omission.  Indeed, 
Cox,  Creswick,  and  Wrightson,  each 
vie  witli  the  other  to  render  the  puir 
of  volumes  before  us  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  no  work  we  have  seen  upon 
Wales  can  compare  with  this  in  splen- 
dour, interest,  and,  we  may  add,  accu- 
racy. 

Mr.  Roscoc  remarks  on  the  rage  for 
illustration  characteristic  of  the  day. 

"Every  age,"  he  says,  "must  have 
its  prevailing  passion,  and  that  of  the 
present  is,  assuredly,  pictorial  embellish- 
ment in  all  its  forms  and  branches.  Our 
most  distinguished  living  poets,  and,  in- 
deed, writers  of  every  class,  seldom  now 
appear  before  the  world  unrecom- 
mended  by  the  genius  of  the  painter, 
and  the  magic  influence  of  the  eno;raver. 

**  In  describing  scenery  familiar  to 
almost  every  eye,  how  little  chance  has 
the  tourist  at  home  of  winning  even  a 
passing  glance,  without  borrowing  some 
grace  from  the  sister  arts  ?  This  inti- 
mate and  still  growing  union — so  unlike 
any  other,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  the  times — seems  to  derive  fresh 
strength  from  trial,  (the  result  of  ad- 
vantages mutually  derived,  and  of  that 
golden  harvest  not  unfrequently  reaped,) 
merely  by  the  pleasant  process  of  both 
parties  agreeing  to  benefit  each  other, 
and  confer  pleasure  upon  an  enlightened 
public.  Still,  in  an  alliance  every  way 
so  desirable,  and  calculated  to  gratify 
both  the  eye  and  the  mind,  the  author 
would  fain  enter  his  protest  against  the 
fflory  of  letters  being  esteemed  subsi- 
diary to  any  other  design,  ranking,  as 
it  ought,  first  and  preeminent  in  the 
march  of  intellect,  as  in  the  records  of 
the  human  mind." 

This  is  a  very  fair  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  keep  his  own 
head  above  water,  and  win  the  public 
eye  from  the  embellishments,  to  a 
elance,  at  least,  at  the  letterpress.  We 
have  yielded  to  the  solicitation,  and 
can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will 
be  amused  if  they  do  so  too  ;  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  volumes  are 
a  portfolio  of  views,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Roscoe.  In  this  work,  the  landscapes 
are  the  main  thing — and  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Lauder,  too,  the 
cuts  are  a  real  assistance,  as  well  as  an 
ornament,  and  may  almost  be  deemed 
essential  to  its  completeness;  but  we 
must  here,  once  for  all,  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  mania  of  the  age  for 
what  Mr.  Roscoe  calls  «  pictorial  em- 
bellishmenty**  and  caution  the  reader 


against  falling  in  with  it ;  for  it  implies, 
alas !  the  decay  of  imaginative  mtel- 
lect — and  marks  the  degradation  of 
letters  as  clearly  as  the  gaudy  livery  of 
the  menial  denotes  his  servile  condi- 
tion. There  are  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  subject-matter  of  what  is 
written  can  bear  to  have  what  is  drawn 
put  side  by  side  with  it  without  inj  ury. 
It  is  only  when  the  art  is  displayed  to 
perfection  that  the  poet*8  idea,  for  in- 
stance, of  beauty,  and  the  reader's, 
derived  from  poetry,  can  be  reached 
by  the  pencil,  and  even  then  the  scope 
given  to  the  imagination  gives  an 
ideal  enchantment  beyond  the  happiest 
reality,  as  the  lover  invests  his  mistress 
with  charms  which  he  cannot  himself 
describe,  nnd  which  no  one  else  can 
detect.  There  are  scarcely  any  in- 
stances, at  all  events,  in  which  the 
Jirst  impression  of  powerful  writing 
will  not  be  weakened  by  associating  it 
with  the  visible  illustration  of  the 
artist ;  and  that  author  must  have  but 
slender  confidence  in  his  powers,  who 
will  have  recourse  to  the  humbler  aid 
of  the  painter,  to  help  out  his  effect 
with  the  world.  Who  has  ever  seen 
any  thing  approaching  his  first  con- 
ceptions of  Hamlet,  Juliet,  or  Othello  ? 
Who  has  not  been  disappointed  by 
the  most  successful  representations  of 
Eve,  Satan,  or  Uriel  ?  Is  there  one 
who  does  not  feel  that  to  be  true  of 
"  pictorial  illustration,"  which  Byron 
so  beautifully  confesses  of  his  own 
art?— 

"  Who  hath  not  felt  how  feebly  words 

essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly 

Yes,  the  origin  of  half  our  interest 
and  all  our  romance,  as  connected 
with  the  vivid  descriptions  of  Scott, 
Bvron,  and  our  most  favourite  modern 
poets,  lies  in  the  power  that  exists  to 
each  of  placing  in  the  empty  niche  the 
idol  of  his  own  fancy  or  his  own 
passion,  and  bowing  down  to  the  god 
himself  hath  made. 

The  farther  removed  from  what  is 
real  illustration  becomes,  by  the  same 
rule,  the  better  it  satisfies  the  mind: 
hence  the  sculptured  demigods  of  the 
ancients — colourless,  in  repose,  gigan- 
tic, almost  unearthly — satisfy  almost 
taste  itself,  as  illustrative  of  the  rhap- 
sodies of  Homer,  and  the  mythology 
of  early  Greece;    but  can  we  con- 
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template  a  romantic  Achilles,  a  pictU' 
resque  Troy,  that  does  not  disgust 
lis  ?  For  ourselves,  if  we  derive  any 
advanta2:e  from  age,  it  consists — and 
we  thank  Heaven  for  it! — in  our 
having  lived  before  the  days  of  embel- 
lishment ;  and  our  having  had  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  historic  scenes,  and 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  classic 
poetry,  pictured  upon  our  hearts  with- 
out a  hint  from  the  palette  or  the 
pencil ;  and  the  more  we  see  of  the 
conceptions  of  skilful  and  able  artists, 
the  more  we  cherish  the  un produced 
and  intangible  creations  of  our  own 
brain,  which,  hung  around  the  gallery 
of  our  memory,  preserve  their  forms 
fresh  as  in  first  chilhood,  their  glowing 
colours  unfaded  as  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  from  which  they  have  been 
caught.  We  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  goinu^  the  length  of  closing  against  the 
artist  tne  leaves  of  poetry,  history,  or 
romance.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to 
study  and  illustrate  them ;  but  this 
Siamese  wedlock  between  the  words 
of  the  author  and  their  reprei»entution, 
—this  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
right  of  imagination — this  forcing  upon 
the  sight  what  has  been  intended  origi- 
nallv  for  the  ear  and  the  heart — this 
officious  and  meddling  interposition  of 
art,  prompted  by  mercantile  conveni- 
ence alone,  and  aimed  directly  at  the 
play  of  the  fancy  and  feelings,  is  to  us 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  decay  of 
public  taste,  and  a  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
times  hiis  not  extended  to  every  object 
and  every  pursuit,  and  that  the  rise  of 
one  branch  of  the  arts  has  not  taken 
place  without  the  proportionate  de- 
pression of  higher  an<l  nobler  perfor- 
mances. But  this  is  allowed,  by  all  au- 
thorities, to  be  the  midnight  of  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  relache  in  the  theatre 
of  public  excitement,  as  regards  great 
works  of  imagination.  We  must  be 
amused,  tickled,  rather  than  astonished, 
moved.  We  need  the  picture  to  the  eye, 
rather  than  to  the  heart.  We  prefer 
the  "picturesque''  to  the  "sublime.** 
Whether  the  alteration  in  the  hopes  of 
genius,  lately  wrought  out  by  di»- 
mterested  zeal  and  perseverance — the 
higher  stimulus  given  to  talents  by  ex-  • 
tending  the  ownership  of  high  thoughts 


still  farther  beyond  the  period  at  which 
they  are  communicated  to  the  world* 
may  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era,  and  bring  back  the  attention 
of  the  multitude  to  literature  by  evolv- 
ing great  things  from  its  votaries,  we 
do  not  stop  here  to  inquire ;  the  me- 
lancholy truth  is  too  apparent  to  be 
overlooked  or  denied,  that  the  tide 
has  ebbed  away  from  the  steps  of  the 
temple  of  learning,  and  overflows  other 
shores  and  other  shrines. 

How  far  the  efforts  of  such  investi- 
gators as  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lauder  to  philosophixe  ta«>ta 
may  affect  this  "  tidal  wave,'*  it  would 
be  difficult  to  sav ;  or  whether  ther 
could  be  expected  to  affect  it  at  all : 
but  thus  much  is  certam,  that  to 
prove  the  reasonableness  of  what  we 
admire  can  never  be  wholly  usclesi^, 
and  to  offer  to  the  sentimentalist  and 
student  of  romantic  nature  a  reason  fur 
the  love  that  is  in  him  is  sorely  m% 
rational,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the 
attempt  of  Cervantes  on  the  other, 
to  sober  down  the  wild  **  romauTsqm^ 
nes8**  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  of 
Rowlandson  by  his  SynUix  to  cure  the 
assectators  of  the"  pseudo-picturesque'* 
in  our  own.  That  is  ever  useful  which 
tends  to  restrain  silly  mankind  from  ex- 
tremes: the  worst  is,  that  the  very 
act  of  saving  him  from  Scylla  throw* 
him  upon  Charybdis ;  and  we  may  yet 
perhaps  have  to  do  as  Canning,  Frere, 
and  Ellis,  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic 
mania,  and  allav  the  fever,  not  onlr 
for  the  picturesque,  but  for  taftte, 
genius,  and  literature,  just  as  our  for- 
merly intemperate  countrymen  moat 
now  be  coaxed  to  take  a  little  white 
wine  negus  for  a  cold. 

Let  such  a  dread  be  before  us — wt 
willingly  court  it;  and  shall  find  it* 
we  believe,  much  easier  to  allav  the 
excitement  than  to  raise  it«  Coufd  we 
help  to  create  a  fervcmr  for  what  it 
sublime,  beautiful,  refined,  and  "  pic- 
turesque** in  our  own  land,  and  teach 
our  countrymen  to  carry  out  the  in- 
nate poetry  of  their  nature  into  con- 
sistent practice,  we  should  deem  our 
time  well  spent,  intlependent  of  what 
advantage  and  pleasure  we  have  indi- 
vidually gained  over  the  volumes  of 
Lauder  and  Roscoe* 
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NO.  II. — THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER* 

**  If  I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
Mv  facnlties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  ine  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.     We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trlmm'd  ;  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters  (once  weak  ones)  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allowed ;  what  worst,  as  oft 
liitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fear  our  motions  will  be  mock'd  or  car()'d  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only." — Shakspeare. 


McTRHUR  not  at  the  length  of  the 
motto,  most  excellent  reader!  It  Ls 
*Shakspeare*s — it  is  good  philosophy — 
and  it  is  applicable  to  the  subject  uf  my 
sketch.  Of  all  the  men  of  Lis  "  order," 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  perhaps  best 
entitled  to  take  rank,  upon  general 
grounds,  as  ''a  public  man."  His  re- 
putation is  not  confined  to  matters  ec- 
clesiastical. In  such  matters  (than 
which  none  can  be  more  important)  he 
is  undoubtedly  a  leading  man  ;  but  he 
is  something  more.  He  has  been  for 
ten  years  one  of  the  most  powerful 
speakers  in  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  his  voice  has  been  heard 
in  almost  all  the  great  questions  which, 
daring  that  eventful  period  of  political 
change,  have  occupied  the  public  mind. 
Having  stated  this,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  the  bishop  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  obloquy.  This 
is  the  price  which  every  public  man 
must  pay  for  serving  his  country  with 
activity  ;  and  the  more  honest  and  ar- 
dent he  is,  and  the  less  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  fencing,  and  trimming,  and  of 
softening  down  stem  truths,  and  taking 
care  not  to  arraign  this  man's  error, 
nor  to  offend  that  man's  prejudice,  the 
more  surely  will  he  be  the  mark  of 
obloquy  and  abuse.  There  are,  how- 
ever»  even  in  these  days  of  coldness, 
of  comprombe,  and  of  perpetual  cau- 
tion, men,  who  may  say  with  Cicero, 
'*  hoc  animo  $emperfaif  ui  invidiam  pir- 
tvie  partanif  gloriam,  non  invidiam  pU" 
Vet.  XX.— No.  116. 


tarem** — and  of  these  men  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  is  one.  Or  if  he  should  be 
disposed  rather  to  quote  poetical  Eng- 
lish, than  oratorical  Latinity,  he  might 
say — 

**  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 

At  mv  abuses,  reckon  up  their  owne, 
I  may  be  straight,  thougii  they  them- 
selves  be  bevell. 
By  their  rank  thoughts,  my  deeds 
must  not  be  showne." 


Our  good  bishop  is,  perhaps,  not  at 
all  times  so  guarded  as  he  might  be — 
men  who  are  very  ardent,  even  for 
good,  seldom  arc — but  he  is  true  as 
steel,  and  like  that  metal,  takes  a  high 
polish.  If  he  assails,  he  makes  no 
rugged  wound,  but  handles  his  weapon 
with  a  certain  grace,  even  when  ho 
strikes  home. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  about  the 
middle  height — a  well-made  man,  of 
compact  form,  and  active  movements. 
His  face  is  sallow,  and  strongly  marked 
with  the  lines  of  thought.  Placidity 
is  not  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
the  throes  of  thought  are  visible  upon 
his  countenance,  llis  eyes  are  large, 
surmounted  with  rather  heavy  brows, 
and  a  spacious  forehead.  His  hair  is 
now  grey,  and  instead  of  being  covered 
with  the  formal-looking,  but  generally 
becoming  episcopal  wig,  is  suffered  to 
have  its  own  way,  and  roam  at  large 
rather  more  freely  than  is  consistent 
with  Crinial  neatness.     In   speaking. 
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he  possesses  a  subdued  manner,  and  a 
soft  silvery  voice,  which  strangely  con- 
trasts with  the  remarkable  vigour  of 
his  expressions.     This  manner  is  no 
doubt  the  result  oC  strong  self-control, 
for  if  he  gave  loose  to  the  fire  within, 
the  passion  of  the  orator  would  most 
assuredly  be  witnessed  in  loudness  of 
voice,  and  vehemence  of  action.     But 
his  oratory  b  without  gesture,  and  hia 
voice   is  gentle,  (though  exceedingly 
distinct,)  even  when  his  argument  is 
full  of  fervour,  and  his  language  of 
strength.     He  likes  referring  to  docu- 
ments, and  when  he  makes  a  set  speech, 
he  generally  has  a  great  many  papers 
on  the  table  before  him.     But  he  is 
not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  scrupulous  as 
to  the  authenticity  and  perfect  trust- 
worthiness   of   the    documents    with 
which  he  is  supplied.     He  will  some- 
times deliver  a  speech,  the  argument 
of  which  is  perfectly  irresistible,  sup- 
posing the  allegations  upon  which  he 
proceeds  to  be  perfectly  true ;    but 
when  he  has  concluded  it  will  be  found 
by  some  one  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
allegations  are  erroneous,  or  at  all 
^events  questionable,  and  that  equally 
strong  documentary  evidence  may  be 
bf ought  forward  to  a  contrary  effect 
This  has  hwpened  more  than  once  in 
-respect  to  Irish  aflkirs.     I  have  the 
most  profound  respect  for  all  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  abound  in  the 
«*  Emerald  Isle,'*  but  strict  accuracy, 
and  precision  of  statement,  especially 
as  to  certain  matters  of  complaint, 
where  some  party  spirit  comes  into 
play,  cannot,   I  rear,    be    numbered 
among  them.     The  good  bishop  does 
not  always  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  vivacity  or  luxuriance  of  Irish 
imagination,  which  is  apt  to  display 
itself  even  upon  very  formal  occasions, 
and  he  has  been  led  sometimes  to  adopt 
as  fact,  that  in  which  there  was  no 
•mall  tincture  of  romance. 

Another  defect,  if  I  may  presume 
so  to  speak,  in  the  mode  or  style  of 
the  bishop,  is  a  too  great  courtesy  of 
submission  which  sometimes  gives  an 
air  of  insincerity  where  really  there  is 
none.  Thus  he  will  speak  of  "the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
your  lordships,**  when  he  knows  riffht 
well  that  he  is  a  match,  or  more  than 
a  match,  for  any  of  them.  Again,  in 
the  famous  second  letter  to  Canning, 
be  says,  **not  to  dwell  in  my  own 
feeble  language  on  the  solject/^when 


he  had  been  using  through  eight-and- 
twenty  pages  the  most  powerful  and 
overwhelming  langusge  that  had  been 
used  in  a  similar  way  for  fifty  yesrs. 
This  isa  trick  of  style,  admired  andimi- 
tated  I  know  by  some :  but  if  it  were 
not  a  manner  adopted  unconsciously,  I 
should  say  that  it  showed  want  of  stn- 
cerity,  which  certainly  is  not  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter. 

The  subject  of  my  sketch.  Doctor 
Henry  Philpotts,  is,  I  believe,  a  native 
of  Gloucester,  or  of  its  neighbourhood. 
At  all  events,  he  received  his  early 
education  at  what  is  called  the  colle^ 
school  of  that  town,  and  he  very  early  m 
life  exhibited  those  superior  powers  of 
mind  to  which  he  owes  his  subsequent 
advancement.    In  the  year  1791,  when 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  a  scholar- 
ship fell  vacant  at    Corpus    Christi 
College,   Oxford.     For  this  scholar- 
ship he  was  one  amone  six  candidates, 
and  though  considersubly  the  youngest 
among  them,  he  was  successful.    In 
short,  when  he  was  in  years  but  a 
mere  boy,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
University — a   circumstance   by   no 
means  so  usual  in  England  as  in  Ire- 
land— and  about  the  affe  at  whidi  it  is 
usual  to  enter,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.     This  was  in  the  summer  of 
1 795,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  ;  and 
the  same  year  he  obtained  the  Chan- 
cellor's prise  for  an  essav  on  the  infia- 
ence  of^  religious  principle,  and  wis 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege.    I  do  not  know  in  what  year  bo 
took  orders ;  but  his  age  did  not  en- 
title him  to  full  orders  until  1601,  and 
until  1804  he  was  still  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalene.     He  then  married»  and 
thereby  abandoned  his  fellowship,  after 
which  he  was  nominated  by  the  Chan- 
oellof  of  the  University  to  the  bead- 
ship  of  Hertford  College,  upon  the 
recommendation    of   the  well-known 
Doctor  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Chris<- 
chorch.     This  office,  althoufffa  he  was 
desirous  of  having,  he  founa  he  coold 
not  consistently  undertake,  owing  to 
the  necessary  preliminary  of  takiiw  an 
oath  duly  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the 
coUege,  which  statutes  it  is  gencralW 
understood  that  he  found  upon  exnmt- 
nation  to  be  in  his  judgment  ntterly 
absurd.     Here  we  find  an  act  of  eon- 
scientioiisnees,  much  to  the  credit  of  a 
young  nan  to  whom,  at  the  time,  waA 
a  poet  would  have  him  very  desirable. 
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The  result  of  hie  resolution  was^  that 
the  "  foundation*"  as  it  is  called*  be- 
came extinct ;  for  having  set  the  ex- 
ample of  repugnance  to  the  regulation 
of  the  founder*  no  one  else  chose  to 
accept  the  government  of  the  college* 
and  the  revenues  went  back  to  the 
heirs  at  law  of  the  person  who  had 
founded  it. 

In  1806*  Mr.  Phil  potts  appeared 
in  print  as  the  antagonist  of  the  noted 
and  very  unscrupulous  Doctor  Lin- 
gard*  who  had  violently  assailed  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Shute  Barrington) 
in  oonsequence  of  a  charge  which  that 
learned  prelate  had  delivered.  Mr. 
Philpotts  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  biiihop*  and  continued 
to  be  so  while  the  bishop  lived.  This 
was  esteemed  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion* for  Doctor  Barrington  was  par- 
ticular in  the  selection  of  hb  chaplains* 
and  several  of  them  have  proved  emi- 
nent men  in  the  church. 

Subsequently  to  this*  Mr,  Philpotts 
had  the  regular  charge  of  a  parish  in 
Durham  city*  and  was  a  prebendary 
of  its  cathedral.  To  this  office  he  was 
appointed  in  1609*  and  continued  in 
Durham  till  1819  or  1820*  when  he 
became  rector  of  Stanhope*  one  of 
the  richest  livings  in  England*  and 
equal  in  its  revenues  to  some  of  the 
bishoprics*  before  they  had  passed 
through  the  equalizing  hands  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  It  is  said 
that  this  rich  living  did  not  prove  a 
source  of  much  riches  to  Mr.  Phil- 
potts* in  consequence  of  his  being 
under  an  engagement  to  the  patron  to 
build  a  mansion  upon  it*  suitable  to  its 
income  at  the  time  Mr.  Philpotts  ob- 
tained it ;  and  just  about  that  time*  or 
shortly  after*  a  great  depreciation  took 
place  in  the  price  of  lead*  from  the 
tithes  of  which  a  large  share  of  the 
revenues  of  the  parish  was  derived* 
and  consequently  the  income  of  the 
living  was  abridged.  It  was  while 
rector  of  Stanhope  that  Doctor  Phil- 
potts became  known  to  the  public  as  a 
writer  upon  those  controversial  points 
which  were  then  so  closely  connected 
with  party  politics.  The  nerve*  pre- 
cision* and  vivacity  of  his  style  soon 
attracted  attention*  and  he  has  ever 
since  been  a  prominent  man  in  the 
public  view. 

It  is  now*  I  believe*  some  seventeen 
Tears  since  he  published  his  first  vo- 
lume of  letters  to  the  late  Charles 


Butler*  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  reply  to 
that  gentleman's  **  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church."  Charles  Butler 
was  an  honourable  antagonist.  Ha 
was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholici  a  man 
of  study*  and  of  refined  sentiment.  He 
was  one  who*  if  be  had  lived*  and  re- 
tained his  faculties  to  these  days*  would 
no  doubt  have  held  himself  far  abov^ 
the  perfidious  radicalism  of  the  coarse 
agitators*  who  no  sooner  obtained 
power  than  they  treated  with  rude 
scorn  the  impliea  conditions  on  which 
the  admission  to  power  had  been 
granted.  The  letters  to  Mr.  Butler 
included  strictures  on  publications  of 
Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Lmgard*  and  on 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  (J.  K.  L.) 
before  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons*  on  the  state  of 
Ireland*  which  sat  in  1824  and  1825. 
The  letters  were  so  able  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  highest  persons  m 
the  kingdom*  including*  as  is  generally 
understood*  the  prime  minister*  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  criticisms  of 
these  letters  cniefiyrelatedtothe  theo- 
logical question  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Romanbts  and  Protes- 
tants* and  the  style  of  them  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  decorous  severity* 
which  was  then  more  the  fashion  m 
controversies  of  the  kind  than  it  has 
been  since.  They  who  remember  the 
style  of  the  late  Dr.  Phelan*  fellow  of 
Dublin  College*  who  was  engaged  in 
similar  controversies  about  tne  same 
time*  will  recollect  that*  with  all  the 
dignity  and  polish  of  his  composition* 
there  was  mingled  a  tone  of  sarcastic 
enmity*  which  a  certain  change  of 
manners  since  then  has  to  a  great  de- 
gree obliterated.  However^  the  criti- 
cisms of  Dr.  Philpotts*  though  severe* 
were  so  able*  that  even  Mr.  Butler 
himself  was  desirous  of  his  acquain- 
tance* which  he  obtained  through  the 
introduction  of  a  mutual  friend. 

From  this  time*  Dr.  Philpotts  wa3 
looked  upon  as  a  leading  champion  of 
that  which  was*  in  those  days*  upheld 
with  so  much  warmth  as  the  **  Protes- 
tant cause."  I  say*  in  those  days  ;  for 
in  our  time  ''  Protestant*'  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  a  too  general  term^  in- 
cluding all*  whether  churchmen  or  not, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  learned  theologians  are 
more  apt  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the 
church  than  the  cause  of  Protestantbm. 
The  wonderfully  ppwerful  letters  ^f 
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Dr.  Philpotts  to  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827, 
carried  bis  reputation  as  a  Protestant 
advocate  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and, 
indeed,  led  to  a  misconception  of  his 
views,  which  was  afterwards  the  cause 
of  his  being  subjected  to  a  torrent  of 
obloquy,  more  bitter  than  any  other 
man  of  his  profession  has  had  to  en- 
counter. 

They  who  remember  the  events  of 
1629,  and  a  few  subseouent  years,  can 
easily  call  to  mind  the  bitterness  of  re- 
proach with  which  Dr.  Philpotts  was 
assuled  in  many  quarters  as  a  recreant 
to  the  cause  which  he  had  so  ably  sup- 
ported* It  became  known,  by  some 
means  or  other,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  consulted,  and  it  was  inferred  that 
the  measure  of  the  duke's  cabinet  had 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Philpotts,  if 
not  something  more. 

The  truth  was,  that  all  along,  upon 
the  political  part  of  the  emancipation 
question,  Dr.  Philpotts  had  held  dif- 
^rent  opinions  from  those  who  were 
utterly  opposed  to  that  measure.  He 
thought  that,  with  certain  securities 
and  hmitations,  it  was  politic  to  grant 
emancipation.  So  far  back  as  1813, 
he  had  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  chaplain  he 
was,  upon  that  question,  or  at  all 
events  to  differ  from  him ;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  of  his  lordship's 
diocese,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  ad- 
mit such  amendments  in  their  petition 
as  left  open  the  question  of  securities. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that 
when  consulted  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  illustrious  minister,  contingently 
upon  the  adoption  of  securities,  which 
(unfortunately,  as  it  now  seems)  were 
not  adopted.  But  violent  party  men 
knew  nothinff  about  this ;  and  the 
virulent  Radicals,  always  glad  of  a 
^ing  at  a  churchman,  did  not  cease  to 
mssaii  him  in  public  as  a  renegade,  who 
had  risen  into  notice  by  the  assertion 
of  opinions,  which  he  had  abandoned 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Dr.  Philpotts  might 
have  met  this  taunt  of  bitterness  by  a 
disclosure  of  the  real  circumstances  of 
ibe  case ;  but  it  has  subsequently  ap- 
peared that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  disclose  what  had  taken 
place  in  confidence  between  him  and 
the  prime  minister.  It  was  not  till 
168^  when  itsiaUed  by  the  Earl  of 


Radnor,  in  that  strain  of  attack  which 
is  common  to  coarse  Radical  newt- 
papers,  and  to  his  lordship,  that  Dr. 
rhilpotts,  then  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as   Bishop  of  Exeter,  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  as  a  wit- 
ness that  he  had  not  supported  the 
measure  of  1829,  but  opposed  it  ma 
being  without  those  securities  which 
he  (the  bishop)  deemed  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  duke  answered  the  appeal  with  hb 
usual  frankness,  and  spoke  of  his  asto- 
nishment at  the  injustice  which  bad 
been  done  tho  right  reverend  preUte, 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
that  injustice  had  been  perseTcrin^y 
maintained.     This  ought  to  have  been 
enough,  but  such    is    the    effect    of 
calumny,  that  I  am  not  sure  even  now 
that  many  of  those  who  gave  ear  to  the 
reproaches  against  Dr.  Philpotts,  do 
not  still  cherish  the  enmity  which  was 
then  sown. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  fimaons 
letters  to  Canning  may  discover  in 
them  that  the  writer  was  not  an  ultra 
anti-emancipationist,  though  that  was 
the  light  in  which,  owing  to  the  violent 
spirit  of  the  time,  he  was  then  con- 
templated.  The  first  of  thei«e  letters 
I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand  upon,  Imt 
the  second  is  before  me,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  performance  of  sodi 
power  and  brilliancy  should  have  had 
a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  sensitivo 
minister.  The  first  of  these  pamphlets 
had  been  used  against  Mr.  Canning  bj 
Sir  John  Copley,  since  Lord  Lyo<£. 
hurst,  in  a  debate  which  took  niace 
not  long  before  the  fatal  illness  of  Lortl 
Liverpool.  This  put  Canning  in  such 
a  rage  that  he  burst  out  into  personal 
invective  against  Sir  J.  Copley,  then 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  was  not  recon- 
ciled to  him  until,  being  made  prime 
minister,  he  required  the  assistance  of 
Sir  J.  Copley's  great  abilities  in  the 
cabinet,  as  lord  chancellor. 

But  it  was  aAer  Mr.  Canning  was 
made  prime  minister,  and,  out  of 
respect  to  the  conscience  of  the  kin{^, 
as  he  said,  had  abandoned  tho  very 
measure  which  a  short  time  before 
he  represented  to  bo  so  vitally  nece»- 
sarv,  that  the  second  letter  of  Dr. 
Philpotts  was  launched  forth  against 
him  ;  a  letter  which  I  take  to  he  the 
most  cutting  and  withering  piece  of 
sarcastic  writing  that  has  been  directed 
against  any  man  since   the   days  of 
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Junius,  Mark  the  very  iirst  sentence 
— its  polish  and  its  sting.  ''  Sir,"  says 
the  writer,  *'  it  is  so  highly  intefesting 
to  Protestants  to  know  the  exact  posi- 
tion which  their  cause  now  holds— 
and  the  influence  which  your  opi- 
nions and  conduct  must  have  upon  it 
is  obviously  so  important — that  I  shall 
offer  no  apology  for  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  last  determina- 
tion which  you  have  formed  upon  this 
subject."  He  proceeds  in  the  same 
strain,  showing  in  the  most  masterly 
manner  how  Canning  had  been,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  a  cautious 
emancipator,  such  as  the  writer  ap- 
proved; how  he  had  then  become  a 
violent,  unconditional '  emancipator  of 
the  ultra-liberal  school ;  and  then,  when 
he  became  prime  minister,  had  reverted 
to  his  first  prudence,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  all  his  own  arguments  of  a 
recent  date.  *'I  admire,"  says  Dr. 
Philpotts,  *'  not  that  your  uncommon 
vigour  of  intellect  should  improve  every 
passing  event,  and  turn  it  to  the  best 
account — ^not  that  you  should  grow 
wiser  as  you  grow  older, — but  that 
YOU  should  grow  so  very  much  wiser 
m  so  very  short  a  space  of  time — above 
all,  that  you  should,  apparently  with- 
out any  effort,  attain  at  once  to  that 
highest  point  of  human  wisdom,  the 
power  of  knowing  and  acknowledging 
that  you  have  been  in  error ;  the 
capacity,  in  short,  of  eating  up,  at  a 
single  mouthful,  every  unwise  or  mis- 
chievous sentiment  you  may  have  ex- 
pressed on  a  gi'eat  question  of  national 
policy  during  half  of  your  political  life 
— and,  af^er  the  most  grievous  and  the 
wildest  aberrations,  should  return  to 
the  very  point  of  sober  discretion  from 
which  you  started  fifteen  years  ago. 
This  it  is  which  chiefly  excites  my 
admiration,  and  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  places  you  quite  alone  among 
statesmen — far  above  all  comparison 
with  any  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  poli- 
ticians of  whom  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard." 

No  one  will  dispute  the  great  ability 
of  this  sarcastic  mode  of  writing,  but 
it  will  be  relished  or  disliked  according 
to  different  tastes  and  temperaments. 
I  own  that  for  myself  I  think  grave 
and  austere  sarcasm  a  weapon  that 
ought  to  be  sparingly  used.  It  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  way  through  the 
mazy  paths  of  error  to'the  centre-point 


of  truth,  but  the  light  it  sheds  is  like 
that  of  which  Virgil  sings — 


«( 


sub  luce  maligna 


Est  iter  in  silvis. 

The  sense  of  truth  which  we  derive 
from  it,  is  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  pain. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  Canning 
— the  literary  man — the  orator — the 
accomplished  scholar  of  his  day,  among 
politicians — should  have  been  actually 
dragged  down  to  dusty  death  by  the 
severe  attacks  of  scholars  and  of  ora« 
tors.  This  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Philpotts, 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  and 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  like 
a  shower^  of  arrows,  is  dated  the  7th 
May,  1827,  and  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month,  Lord  Grey  spoke  the 
famous  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  lofty  scorn  of  which  sank  as  iron 
into  the  soul  of  Canning.  He  was  a 
man  to  feel  every  blow  which  was 
struck  at  him  by  men  of  ability,  and 
to  be  shaken  by  every  tug  of  genius 
which  was  made  to  pull  him  down ;  and 
down  he  came  ere  long,  like  a  felled 
tree—. 


•"  labefactaque  tandem 


Ictibus  innumeris,  adductaque  funibus, 

arbor 
Corruit." 

Dr.  Philpotts  and  Lord  Grey,  opposed 
as  they  have  been  since,  were  certainly 
main  instruments  to  one  end  in  1827^ 
namely,  the  smiting  down  of  Canning, 
by  attacks  which  he  was  unable  to 
answer,  and  too  sensitive  to  endure. 

In  1831,  Dr.  Philpotts  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  He  was  to  have  held  th^ 
living  of  Stanhope  in  commendam  with 
the  bishopric,  but  the  Whigs  having 
come  into  the  administration  before 
the  af  rangements  were  completed,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
and  presented  another  to  the  living, 
so  that  in  point  of  income  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  bishop  lost  by  his  pro« 
motion.  From  the  outset  of  his  par- 
liamentary career,  the  bishop  has  been 
distinguished  for  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence on  the  side  of  ardent  and 
generous  views.  He  has  been  utterly 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  prudence  of 
the  day.  Sometimes,,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  he  has  been  ungusrded  in  his 
reliance  upon  statements  which  wer^ 
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Inaccurate  or  qnestionab1e»  but,  as 
Goldsmith  said  of  the  "failings"  of 
his  clerical  hero,  we  may  say  of  the 
bishop  in  his  public  career,  that  even 
his  errors  lean  to  virtue's  side. 

His  first — or  among  the  first  of  his 
Strenuous  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  against  the  modern  na- 
tional education  plan  in  Ireland.  He 
called  it  an  exclusion  of  the  Bible — a 
denial  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
persons  who  are  taught  in  the  national 
schools.  He  manifestly  looked  upon 
it  as  a  base  and  unholy  compromise 
with  the  enemies  of  truth  ;  and,  al- 
luding  to  the  kind's  commission,  under 
which  these  things  were  done,  he 
quoted  the  words  of  Samuel  to  Saul, 
"  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  He  also  hath  rejected 
thee  from  being  King  over  Israel." 
Now  I  know  very  well  that  there  are 
amiable,  and  excellent,  and  Christian 
men,  who  think  outte  differently  about 
this  matter,  ana  cannot  understand 
how  any  one  who  desires  to  speak  the 
truth,  should  speak  in  this  way  of 
Schools  where  selections  from  the 
Scriptures  are  constantly  read,  or  ap* 
pointed  to  be  read ;  but  they  are  men 
of  comparatively  cold  temperament, 
whom  nothing  would  rouse  into  en- 
thusiasm, and  who  examine  a  question 
involving  sentiment  and  feeling,  reve- 
rence and  affection,  as  they  would  a 
problem  in  arithmetic.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  expect  judgments  to  agree, 
when  temperaments  are  so  opposite. 
Judgments  are  fbrmed  upon  facts ; 
and  facts  seem  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent men.  For  my  part,  I  incline 
to  those  whose  perceptions  are  influ- 
enced by  warmth  of  feeling. 

It  requires  some  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  period  which  immediately 
succeeded  that  of  the  bishop  taking 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
^timate  the  trials  to  which  men  in  his 
station  were  put  at  that  time.  So 
dreadful  had  been  the  violence  of  the 
*»  reform  "  fever ; — so  little  hope  was 
there  that  a  representative  assembly, 
elected  under  the  svstem  of  the 
reform  act,  could  he  any  thing 
else  than  ultra  democratic,  that 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
in  the  kingdom  believed  that  every 
establishment  was  doomed.  The 
efaurch  and  the  aristocracy  were  every 
day  the  objects  of  the  most  outra* 


geous  calumny,  even  in  the  ioumsls 
which  were  directly  patronixea  bv  the 
Whig  government.  The  demolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  house  of 
mischief,  and  a  national  nuisance,  was 
constantly  advocated.  The  insolence 
of  revolutionists  knew  no  bounds,  and 
it  was  scarcely  expected,  on  any  side, 
that  the  tide  of  destruction  should 
cease  until  all  had  been  overwhelmed. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  that  the  Irish  Church  tempo- 
ralities* bill    was    proposed  —  a  bill 
which,  as  Mr.  O'Connell    has    shice 
boasted,  "  bowled  down  the  bishops  of 
the  Irish  establishment  like  nine-pms.** 
There  were  but  a  hundred  ana  fifty 
Conservatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  no    resistance    could   be 
efifectually  made  to  the  bill  there.    In 
the  upper  house  it  might  have  been 
resisted ;   but,  among    prudent  men, 
there  was  a  dread  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences, and  the  bill,  with  I  think 
one  important  modification,   was  al- 
lowed to  pass.     The  Bishop  of  Exe* 
ter  was  utterly  opposed  to  this  policv ; 
not  that  he  denied  the  danger,  but  ne 
thought    it  better  to  brave  it.     He 
considered  that  to  allow  such  a  bill, 
was  but  a  short  postponement  of  the 
coming  ruin  ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
he  used  the  expression  in  private,  that 
it  was  the  most  honouraole  ditch  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  could  die. 
For  himself,  he  strenuouslv  opposed 
it ;  and  if  the  carrying  of'^  that  bill 
were  a  great  national  sin,  as   some 
think,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  at  least, 
has  a  clear  conscience  on  that  score. 

Even  more  vehement  than  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  bill  was  his  opposition  to 
the  new  poor  law,  which  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Duke  of  WelHn^on  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  His  langua^ 
in  opposition  to  the  poor-law  measure, 
certainlv  went  as  far  as  the  most  te«- 
lous  feeling  could  prompt,  and  perhaps 
a  little  further  than  ecclesiastical  mo- 
deration could  warrant.  But  surely, 
if  there  be  at  any  time  an  excuse  for 
more  than  ordinary  warmth,  it  is 
when  a  Christian  man  thinks  he  sees 
the  cause  of  the  po"'*  treated  with  a 
cold,  calculating  prudence,  which 
looks  to  the  cost,  rather  than  to  the 
cause,  and  sacrifices  all  noble  f^Rng 
at  the  shrine  of  thrift. 

I  think  I  haye  now  raid  enough  to 
give  the  readers  of  this  sketch  some> 
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thing  like  a  fair  eonception  of  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as 
a  public  mail.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  I 
b;.4teve  all  parties  allow  that  his  abili- 
ties  are  great,  and  his  conduct  irre- 
proachable. With  respect  to  the  con- 
troversies which  have  occasioned  so 
much  stir  in  the  churchy  of  late  jears, 
I  understand  him  to  have  taken  a 
middle  part.  He  strongly  objects  to 
those  extremes  of  practice,  and  those 
subtleties  of  exposition,  which  look 
like  an  approach  to  the  feeling  and 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but 
he  rejoices  in  the  revival  of  greater 
attention  to  the  ritual  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  does 
not  like  explanations  which  seem  to 
rua  away  with  the  plain  meaning  of 


what  is  in  the  prayer-book  ;  but  he 
gladly  sees  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
contained  and  commandtd  in  that 
book,  more  diligently  followed  than 
they  were  some  years  ago.  He  is  not 
one  who  is  ashamed  of  being  desig- 
nated a  Protestant,  but  he  is  one  who 
claims  to  be  a  member  and  a  bishop  of 
the  catholic  church.  Knowing  and 
estimating  the  value  of  church  autbo* 
rity  and  ecclesiastical  discipline^  he  yet 
casts  no  longing,  lingering  look  to 
Rome,  but  stands  firm  in  his  position, 
as  one  of  the  chosen  and  consecrated 
heads  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  I  humbly  submit  as  my  esti- 
mate of  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  so  I  bid 
hun,  very  heartily,  farewell  I 


I    ' 
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A  WINTER  IN  THE  AZORES.  * 


What  know  you,  reader,  of  the 
Azores  save  what  sweets  you  may 
have  extracted  from  out  the  rind  of  a 
St.  Michaers  orange?  What  ac- 
quaintance have  you  got  with  that 
interesting  group  of  the  nine  volcanic 
islets  of  Fayal,  Tercera,  Pico,  Santa 
Mariaf  St.  Georges,  Graciosa,  Flores, 
and  Corro,  that  raise  their  high  and 
rocky  heads  nearly  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  world  of  waters  that  rolls 
between  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America?  Little  we  believe 
beyond  their  names,  if  so  much ;  but 
certainly  nothing  of  their  inhabitants, 
manners,  climate,  scenery,  government 
or  domestic  usages  that  could  induce 
you  thither  in  those  days  of  steam  and 
yachting  in  search  of  health,  gain,  or 
amusement.  The  way  is  long — the  sea 
is  rough,  and  the  accommodation,  we 
fear,  unpromising  to  those  not  in  the 
habit  ox  roughing  it  in  a  Cowes 
schooner  upon  salt  junk,  mouldy  bis- 
cuit, and  trihoral  shower  baths.  But 
nevertheless  we  can  enjoy  not  only  the 
voyage,  but  the  many  other  privations 
whi<£  a  residence  in  those  neglected 


countries  necessarily  subjects  their 
European  sojourners  to,  by  wandering 
through  the  pages  of  two  very  interest* 
ing  and  useful  volumes  just  brought 
out  by  the  Messrs.  Bullard,  as  we  par- 
take of  the  social  comforts  of  a  drawing- 
room  ottoman,  or  linger  in  the  calm 
solitude  of  an  outdoor  evening's  walk. 
This  work  is  a  transcript  of  the  jour- 
nal of  an  invalid  and  his  companion 
who  spent  the  winter  of  '38  and  the 
ensuing  summer  in  search  of  health 
and  recreation  amonff  those  Westerly 
islands,  in  visiting  the  baths  of  the 
Furnas,  or  boiling  springs,  and  other 
remarkable  and  interesting  national 
phenomena  of  this  archipelago. 

Without,  however,  possessing  much 
literary  worth,  or  any  novelties  in  na- 
tural history  or  geology  that  might  re- 
commend them  to  the  world  of  science ; 
being  moreover  rather  voluminous  in 
ink  and  paper  for  their  materiel,  and  a 
leetle  too  much  of  quotation — yet  still 
as  they  possess  many  lively  sketches, 
some  gpraphic  descriptions  of  the  people, 
and  do  not  weary  one  by  the  usual 
detail  of  personal  mislu4>s  and  dia* 


*  A  Winter  in  the  Azores,  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths  of  the  Furnas.  By 
^osepo  Bullard,  M.D.  and  Henry  Bullard,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  2  volumes.  London ; 
Joha  Van  Toorst,  Paternoster  Row.    1841, 
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comforts^  they  are  most  readable  and 
entertaining  books — evidently  written 
by  men  of  strong  sense,  good  educa- 
tion, and  not  uninstructed  in  "  the  way 
to  observe.*'  Besides  this  they  are,  in 
the  language  of  trade,  admirably 
well  "  got  up'*  bv  their  spirited  pub- 
Ibher,  and  enricned  with  many  well- 
executed  and  spirited  wood  engrav- 
ings. 

After  a  long  and  rough  voyage  of 
twenty  days,  our  travellers  arrived  at 
the  Western  Islands.  Hear  their  first 
impressions : — 

**  In  the  distance,  the  land  looked  like 
a  clear  defined  cloud  of  dense  grey  mist 
resting  on  the  horizon.  On  coming 
nearer,  the  prevailing  colour  was  a  red- 
dish brown,  spotted  with  mouldy  gpreen 
by  the  faint  colours  of  distant  green 
fields  and  fallow  o^rounds.  When  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-eastern  end  of 
the  island  of  St.  Michael,  the  view 
was  by  contrast  grand  and  stupendous. 
We  had  left  the  tame  scenery  of  the 
south  of  England,  with  its  *  pale  and 
white-faced  shorcj,*  only  three  weeks 
ago ;  when  this  morning  a  wall  of  lofty 
mountains,  riiing  abruptly  from  the 
ocean,  seamed  with  ravines,  glens,  and 
gullie«,  variegated  with  brig'it  lights, 
and  the  shadows  of  heavy  cloudh  brood- 
ing on  their  tops,  enlivened  by  scattered 
white  houses,  ov  a  *  silent  waterfall  * 
tumbling  into  the  sea  from  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  mingling  its  small  white 
thread  with  the  surf  that  rolled  upon 
the  shore,  impressed  me  with  an  idea  of 
grandeur  far  above  any  I  had  formed  of 
Sie  island  of  St.  Michael.*' 

They  landed  at  Ponta  Delgada,  the 
capital,  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants. 

"  Two  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
town ;  and  the  islanders  it  is  said  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  have 
respectively  dnbbca  one  another,  *  the 
cats*  and  *  the  pigs  ;*  the  pigs  being 
the  conservatives,  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Don  Pedro ;  and  the  cats  the 
radicals,  who  want  '  something  more.' 
The  etymology  of  these  words  is  said  to 
be,  but  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  as 
follows : — The  name  of  the  leader  of  the 
conservatives  is  or  was  Carvalho;  which 
being  at  the  same  time  the  Portuguese 
for  oak,  which  bears  acorns,  whereon 
swine  feed,  the  Carvalhos  were  called 
piffs.  The  radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
aoopt  for  their  banner  the  bearings  of 
the  island,  on  some  parts  of  which  are 
a  hawk's  talons,  and  thus  thev  have  been 
designated  oats ;  not  fVom  tneir  resem- 
blance to  this  animal  in  polling  things 


to  pieces,  but  iVom  the  supposed  simi- 
larity of  the  cat's  daw  to  the  hawk's 
talon. 

**  One  of  the  most  singular  objects  that 
meets  a  stranger's  eye  in  the  streets  of 
Ponta  Delgada,  is  the  bland  cap  or 
carapufa,  worn  by  the  peasants  of  the 
place.  It  is  probably  unlike  anv  other 
nead-dress  in  the  world.  It  is  only  worn 
in  the  island  of  St.  Michael ;  and  travel- 
lers who  have  seen  all  kinds  of  head* 
gear,  say  that  in  no  other  country  is 
there  such  a  hat  to  be  found.  It  n 
usually  made  of  indigo  blue  cloth,  lined 
with  serge  of  the  same  colour.  But  the 
colour,  lining,  and  dimensions  of  each 
carapu9a  vary  with  the  taste  or  locality 
of  the  different  wearers  just  as  widely 
as  the  shape  of  black  beavers  with  the 
whims  of  a  Bond-street  hatter.  And 
as  in  a  London  crowd  all  varieties  may 
be  seen,  from  the  crushed  and  mangy 
silk  of  an  Irish  labourer  to  the  most 
superfine  beaver  of  the  most  superfino 

fentleman,  so  in  the  market-place  of 
*onta  Delgada  the  newest  fashion  may 
be  detected  as  well  as  the  last  melan- 
choly remnant.  In  shape,  the  canmv^ 
is  somewhat  like  a  jockey  cap  with  an 
overjfTown  snout.  Thus,  the  part  which 
fits  the  head  is  low  and  covered  like  the 
velvet  cap  of  a  huntsman,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  larger  and  more  solid;  the 
front  projects  in  a  long  broad  crescont, 
the  horns  of  which  are  turned  up  at  the 
sides  to  a  height  which  in  some  instances 
reaches  far  above  the  crown ;  and  a  cape 
of  the  same  blue  cloth  with  which  the 
crown  is  covered,  overspreading  the 
shoulders  and  ending  in  a  long  orna- 
mented pobit  halfway  down  the  back, 
is  fastened  round  the  lower  rim  of  the 
cap  from  one  side  of  the  front  to  the 
other.  It  seems  as  if  the  peasants  might 
have  ori^ally  contented  themselvM 
with  a  sunple  huntsman's  cap  of  blue 
cloth  ;  that  they  had  then  sewed  on  the 
shoulder  cape  to  protect  them  from  the 
rain  ;  that  they  gradually  widened  and 
lengthened  the  snout  or  projecting  front, 
until  it  became  eighteen  inches  broad 
and  nine  inches  deep;  that  a  twAAom 
among  the  exquisites,  not  unlike  Um 
pointed-shoe  dandyism  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time,  had  strained  out  the  ends 
of  their  present  extravagant  length,  and 
for  convenience'  sake  had  turned  them 
up  into  horns,  until  at  length  the  extra- 
vagance ended  in  the  present  fantastic 
head-dress.  It  is  in  most  instances  a 
picturesque  object ;  becoming  some 
young  and  well-made  men  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  contrasting  well,  and  some- 
times harmonising  witn  the  light  frail 
handkerchief  with  which  the  weaker 
vessel  covers  up  or  foils  her  expressive 
beauty.  But  it  varies  in  form,  and  ap^ 
pearance,  and  worth,  in  all  kinds  of 
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ways.  Two  friends,  for  instance,  from 
different  quarters  of  the  island,  meet  in 
the  market-place  of  Ponta  Delgada :  one 
removes  with  great  politeness  an  ample 
and  ponderous  carapa9a  of  the  finest 
dark  blue  broad-cloth,  clasucd  with  a 
shining  silver  buckle ;  and  the  humbler 
man  bows  to  his  wealthier  friend  with 
a  lighter  one  of  sky-blue  linsey-woLsey, 
so  patched  and  wasted  and  wo-begone 
that  the  crumpled  front  can — ^like  the 
present  Portuguese  nation — ^with  diffi- 
culty support  the  crown." 

The  women  of  this  place  are  de- 
scribed as  pretty — the  climate  agreeable 
— the  mercury  standing  at  60  to  64*»  in 
a  northern  aspect.  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish church  and  about  two  hundred 
British  residents. 

'*  The  streets  of  Ponta  Delgada  are 
often  crowded,  and  the  motley  throng  is 
a  lively  scene  to  the  stranger.  The 
medley  is  of  all  sorts  and  conditions : 
priests  in  scanty  black  petticoats,  with 
pea-green  umbrellas,  and  three-cornered 
nats ;  scarlet-capped  boatmen,  raggi^d 
beggars,  clamorous  fruit-sellers,  and 
noisy  water-carriers ; — a  shabby  car- 
riage coeval  with  the  islands,  a  showy 
horse  and  showy  rider,  with  mousta- 
chios  and  brass  spurs; — English  cap- 
tains in  new  tailed  coats  ;  a  British  tar 
buying  oranges  and  stumbling  over  hogs 
*— nogs  in  ^*eat  force,  larger,  longer- 
legged,  and  more  wiry-haired  beasts 
than  with  us ;  asses  in  abundance,  carry- 
ing men,  and  women,  and  children,  and 
every  other  kind  of  burden — hogsheads, 
deal  planks,  boxes,  panniers  filled  with 
atone,  manure,  and  vegetables ;  country- 
men with  their  horned  caps;  nonde- 
acripts  in  bad  hats  and  boots,  and  large 
cloth  cloaks  fitted  for  a  cold  climate ; 
women  in  dark  blue  cloaks,  with  hoods 
entirely  concealing  the  face,  slowly, 
stiffly,  and  sedately  moving  along ;  *  des 
manteaux  qui  marchent,  voila  tout  ;* 
now  and  then,  though  rarely,  the  modern 
innovation  of  a  lady,  shawled  and  bon- 
neted and  parasoled,  like  our  own 
countrywomen,  arm-in-arm  with  her 
husband :  such  is  often  the  street  mis- 
cellany in  the  frequented  parts  of  *  the 
city.'  ^' 

The  Messrs.  Bullard  next  visited 
Yilla  Franca  a  coast  town  about  fifteen 
miles  off,  which  they  say  is  a  far  better 
place  for  an  invalid  that  Ponta  Del- 
gada. 

"  The  soil  is  composed  of  deep  beds 
of  pumice,  which,  like  our  gravelly  soils 
-in  England,  drain  quickly,  and  sQon 
leave  toe  paths  dry. 


'*  Moreover,  the  countrv  is  of  easy  ac- 
cess ;  there  are  none  of  the  stone  walls 
which  hem  in  *  the  city ;'  and  the  noise 
the  dirt,  and  the  bustle  of  a  mercantile 
place  like  Ponta  Delgada,  are  well  ex- 
changed by  those  who  come  here,  as  we 
have  done,  to  seek  warmth  and  quiet, 
for  a  small  unfrequented  country  town, 
and  the  natural  beauties  of  its  neighbour? 
hood. 

**  The  town  stands  near  the  shore,  on 
the  south  coast,  and  is  shut  off  from  the 
north  wind  by  fine  green  mountains 
gradually  ascending  to  a  height,  which 
1  should  guess  to  be  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  shooting  up  more 
steeply  in  cones  and  tent-shaped  summits 
where  fleecy  mists  delight  to  rest  and  to 
throw  their  gauzelike  veils  over  the 
shrubs  and  evergreens  which  grow  to 
the  very  tops.  The  pumice,  as  it  is 
soft,  light,  and  porous,  is  readily  worn, 
away  by  streams  from  the  hills  ;  these, 
in  the  course  of  years,  have  cut  deep 
ravines  in  it,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  aU 
directions  running  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. Being  warm,  and  well  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
orange-trees ;  and  their  steep  banks, 
covered  with  ferns,  and  mosses,  and 
green  lichens,  form  pleasant  shaded 
walks  for  an  invalid. 

m  •  • 

**  Although  there  are  no  inns  in  the 
island,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  bed 
here.  The  wealthier  people  have  several 
houses  at  different  places  in  the  island, 
and  they  willingly  lend  them  to  strangers 
who  may  have  had  suitable  introduc- 
tions. Parties  frequently  halt  at  Villa 
Franca  on  their  way  to  the  Furnas,  which 
lies  among  the  mountains  beyond." 

Their  description  of  an  orange  gar- 
den is  interesting  because  fruit  is  the 
chief  export  of  the  island. 

"  Suddenly  we  came  upon  merry 
groups  of  men  and  boys,  all  busily  en- 
gao'ed  in  packing  oranges,  in  a  square 
and  open  plot  of  ground.  They  were 
gathered  round  a  goodly  pile  of  the  fresh 
fruit,  sitting  on  heaps  of  the  dry  calyx- 
leaves  of  the  Indian  com,  in  which  each 
orange  is  wrapped  before  it  is  placed  in 
the  boxes.  Near  these  circles  of  laughr 
ing  Azoreans,  who  sat  at  their  work 
and  kept  up  a  continual  cross-fire  of 
rapid  repartee  as  they  quickly  filled  the 
orange  cases,  were  a  party  of  children, 
whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  the 
husks  for  the  men,  who  used  them  in 
packing.  These  youngsters,  who  were 
playing  at  their  work  fike  the  children 
of  a  larger  growth  that  sat  by  their 
side,  were  wi(h  much  difficulty  kept  IpL 
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order  by  an  elderly  man,  who  shook  his 
head  and  a  long  stick,  whenever  they 
flagged  or  idled.  Behind  the  children, 
Beveral  unladen  '  dapples,'  with  their 
pannels  on,  patiently  drooped  their  heads 
under  the  Faya  trees,  in  strong  asinine 
contrast  to  the  active-bodied  workmen, 
and  either  browsed  the  dry  leaves  or 
brayed  until  their  turn  came  for  loaduig. 
'*  A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped 
together  near  the  packers,  the  operation 
began.  A  child  handed  to  a  workman  who 
squatted  by  the  heap  of  fruit,  a  prepared 
husk ;  this  was  rapidly  snatched  from 
the  child,  wrapped  round  the  orange  by 
an  intermediate  workman,  passed  by  the 
feeder  to  the  next,  who,  (sitting  with 
the  chest  between  his  legs,^  placing  it 
in  the  orange-box  with  amazmg  rapidity, 
took  a  second  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
as  fast  as  his  hands  could  move,  and  the 
feeders  could  supply  him,  until  at  length 
the  chest  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
was  re«dy  to  be  nailed  up.  Two  men 
then  handed  it  to  the  carpenter,  who 
bent  over  the  orange-chest  several  thin 
boards,*  secured  them  with  a  willow 
band,  pressed  it  with  his  naked  foot  as 
he  sawed  off  the  ragged  ends  of  the 
boards,  and  finally  despatched  it  to  the 
ass,  which  stood  ready  for  lading.  Two 
chests  were  slung  across  his  back,  by 
means  of  cords,  crossed  in  a  figure  of 
eight,  both  were  well-secured  by  straps 
tinder  his  belly,  the  driver  took  his 
goad,  pricked  his  beast,  and  uttering  the 
never-ending  cry  *  Sackaaio,*  trudged 
off  to  the  town.'* 

Fnmas  in  Portuguese  signifies  a 
cavem,  and  is  applied  to  the  volcanic 
hot  springs  that  rise  in  different  parts 
of  the  island :  one  of  these  about  twelve 
miles  from  Villa  Franca  is  thus  spoken 
of:— 

**  The  road,  for  the  first  two  hours 
wound  among  fields  and  villages,  not 
far  from  the  coast ;  we  then  began  to 
ascend  steep  mountain  roads,  and  to 
cross  or  wind  round  ravines  of  great 
extent,  depth,  and  beauty,  running  down 
to  the  sea.   The  first  of  these  produced 


the  only  strong  impression  of  wiater  I 
have  yet.  felt,  for  it  was  thickly  wooded 
with  Spanish  chestnuts,  all  bare  of 
leaves ;  and  the  barrenness  of  their 
clean  grey  branches  was  rendered  more 

Erominent  and  cold,  by  the  deep  green 
ackground  of  the  sides  of  the  moun« 
tiuns.  In  summer,  this  ravine  must  be 
very  beautiful;  but  in  the  winter  the 
next  is  more  striking.  This  was  desti- 
tute of  large  trees,  but  ita  lofty  sides 
were  in  many  places  hung  with  vast 
sheets  of  fern,  forming  a  drapery  of 
the  richest  green.  Each  leaf  is  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  long,  tapering  to  a 

Soint  from  a  broad  rounded  base,^  and 
elicately,  but  firmly  cut  into  minute 
leaflets,  each  hanging  in  a  gentle  curve ; 
and  as  from  their  size  they  overhang  the 
surface  on  which  they  grow,  they  cast 
deep  shadows,  bringme  each  separate 
leaf,  as  well  as  the  whole  mass,  into 
strong  relief.  The  rest  of  the  ravine 
was  covered  with  vigorous  shrubs  of 
tree-heath,  very  di&rent  from  the 
stunted  heaths  we  have  in  England; 
and  the  delicate  green  of  the  new  shoots 
brightened  up  uie  darker  colour  of 
the  older  leaves.  The  sides  of  all 
the  mountain  were  of  pumice,  ste^, 
broken,  and  fringed  with  green  shrubs, 
among  which  were  the  bilberry,  and  the 
mountain  grape.  At  the  top,  which  is 
said  to  be  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  the  pumice  was  m. 
thin  horizontal  strata,  sloping  slightly 
towards  the  sea,  and  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  deposited  by  water.  From  this 
point  we  gradually  descended  by  a  rough 
path,  partially  obstructed  by  larg^ 
masses  of  rock,  into  a  small  round  Tal-^ 
ley,  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  flat 
heathy  plain,  surrounded  by  moantaans, 
more  barren  and  dry  than  any  we  had 
hitiierto  seen.  The  sky  was  overspread 
with  grey  clouds ;  all  was  silent,  gloomy, 
and  solitary,  except  one  distant  cataract 
falling  over  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  apparently  the  only  living  thing 
there. 

'*  These  crater-valleys  differ  from  com- 
mon valleys.  They  are  empty-looking, 
forsaken  places,  with  none  of  the  eheer- 
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The  pressure  of  these  flexible  boards  is  immediately  upon  the  oranges,  a  plan 
admirably  adapted  to  spoil  them,  for  thoy  are  thus  flattened  and  squeezed.  Of 
course,  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  this.  One  is,  that  the  duty  to  be  paid  in  Eng- 
land is  calculated  according  to  the  size  of  the  box,  and  consequently  the  more 
oranges  that  can  be  squeezed  in,  the  less  duty  is  paid.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  London,  Liverpool,  &c.  prefer  the  present  mode  of  pa<^king, 
which  enables  them  to  take  out  a  couple  of  hundred  oranges,  and  then  to  send  tM 
boxes  to  their  country  customers  as  full  ones,  which  they  perhaps  may  be,  since  the 
aqueezed  oranges,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  swell  out  to  their  original  size  1 
Of  this  I  was  informed  by  a  propietor  of  orange  gardens,  who  had  tried  the  pica 
of  sending  his  oranges  in  square  boxes  less  tightly  packedt  but  did  not  find  that  his 
Customers  were  pleased  by  it,*' 
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fbl  fitrnitur<^  of  valei, — are  generally 
quite  circular,  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  appear  to  rise  out  of  their 
flat  floors  -with  an  unpleasant  abrupt- 
ness. The  valley  walls  of  some  of  them 
hare  no  apparent  opening  or  inlet,  and 
the  appearance  of  dull  seclusion  which 
thus  possesses  them,  almost  produces 
melancholy ;  but  more  frequently,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  valley,  a  piece  is 
broken  out  of  the  edffe  of  the  basin,  the 
effect  of  which  is,  to  deprive  theplace  of 
some  of  its  quiet  formality.  Tnrough 
such  an  opening  as  this  our  road  lay, 
and  by  it  a  noiseless  stream  ran,  partly 
supplying  the  lake — a  grey  sullen  piece 
of  water — ^which  nearly  filled  another 
solitary,  houseless  valley,  round  which 
the  road  wound.  Between  the  road  and 
the  rugged  mountains  which  hemmed  it 
in,  there  was  a  belt  of  land  partially 
cultivated,    or    overgrown  with  ever- 

freens  and  brambles.  Another  circular 
at-bottomed  valley,  parcelled  out  into 
fields,  led  us  to  a  hill,  from  whence 
we  looked  down  into  the  ralley  of  the 

Furnas. 

•  •  •  • 

'*  The  great  attraction  at  the  Furnas  is 
the  warm  baths.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
take  these  early  in  the  morning,  and 
after  a  draught  from  an  iron-spring,  to 
return,  with  what  appetite  you  may,  to 
a  late  breakfast.  \Ve  adopted  the  plan 
of  the  natives,  and  found  it  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  The  warm  springs,  or 
caldeiras,  are  about  a  mile  from  this 
house.  In  going  to  them,  you  pass  over 
two  broad  streams,  one  of  them  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  as  to 
dye  every  stone  that  it  touches,  and  all 
the  vegetation  within  its  reach,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour;  and  the  other, 
an  ordinary  brook,  having  some  sulphur 
in  its  composition,  that  tinges  the  stones 
orer  which  it  flows  with  a  dull,  yellowish 
grey.  The  road  is  like  an  English  lane, 
now  dirty  enough,  with  cottages  and 
banks  on  each  side,  brambles,  ferns, 
grass,  and  moss  in  the  hedges ;  and  here 
and  there  a  few  lanky  stems  of  cane 
straggling  through  thehrambles. 

**  As  you  approach  the  springs,  you  see 
clouds  of  vapour,  in  three  or  four  places, 
rising  like  peat  smoke  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  according  as  the 
day  is  warmer  or  colder,  and  sometimes 
stretching  away  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountains.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  the 
ground  becomes  white,  and  the  bank  on 
one  side  is  streaked  with  yellow  and 
red,  is  warm  to  the  touch,  and  smells 
strongly  of  sulphur.  The  spot  where 
the  sprmgt  flow  is  a  very  irregular  hill ; 
uiA  the  soil,  which  in  some  places  is 
loote,  and  in  others  of  the  consistency 
of  pipe  day,  is  broken  into  all  kinds  o£ 
•hapes ;  and,  where  there  is  no  vegeta- 


tion,  is  coloured  glaring  white  and  yeU 
low.  The  principal  caldeira  is  a  sul- 
phurous one.  The  water  comes  hissing 
and  boiling  out  of  the  ground  into  a 
basin  about  ten  feet  across,  from  which 
it  flows  through  small  channels  of  stone 
to  supply  the  baths.  It  bubbles  up 
through  a  loose  bottom  of  broken  rock ; 
and  the  column  of  water  in  the  centre, 
like  the  small  Icelandic  Geysers  described 
bv  Dr.  Henderson,  is  usually  three  feet 
high,  gradually  lessening  towards  its 
edges  until  it  merely  ripples  and  undu- 
lates on  the  margin  of  the  basin." 

Of  the  advnntages  and  the  pro- 
perties of  these  baths,  the  water  of 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
a  hot  alkaline  and  a  carbonated 
ca]ybeate>  our  authors  speak  thus  in  a 
raluable  appendix :  — ■ 

"  The  water  is  conveyed  into  open 
coolers,  and  when  cool  is  mixed  with 
the  boiling  water  in  due  proportions  for 
tepid,  warm,  and  hot  baths.  The 
Azoreans  employ  them  *  ad  sudorem,* 
using  them  very  hot,  remaining  in  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  (often  for  as 
much  as  an  hour  daily  for  several 
weeks,)  and  encouraging  perspiration 
subsequently  by  warm  dothing.  The 
most  agreeable  temperature,  either  for 
those  in  health,  or  m  cases  of  disease^ 
where  copious  perspiration  is  not  indi- 
cated, is  about  9€o  (Fahrenheit).  Baths 
at  this  temperature  produce  a  soothing 
and  tranquilliEing  effect  on  the  system, 
and  a  sensation  afterwards,  not  of  re- 
laxation and  weakness  (as  after  simply 
warm  water),  but  of  stimulus  and  of 
increased  disposition  to  exertion.  In 
common  with  other  alkaline  waters, 
there  is  a  sensation  of  great  softness 
and  smoothness  of  the  skin,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  union  of  the 
alkali  with  the  statural  oil  with  which 
the  skin  is  covered.  They  are  much 
used  by  those  in  health  as  a  luxury,  to 
which  title  they  have  every  claim. 
Those  who  continue  them  for  any  length 
of  time  become  decidedly  thinner.  If 
taken  too  hot  or  too  long  by  delicate 
persons,  they  are  apt  to  produce  head- 
ache and  nervons  irritability ;  but, 
when  no.  such  excesses  are  committed, 
they  are  benefidal  even  to  the  healthy. 

"  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  that  full,  bloated,  fat  people, 
after  a  course  of  thefe  I  athp,  net  only 
become  thinner,  but  more  wholesome  in 
their  expression  and  appearance. 

**  Although  the  composition  of  this 
water  is  very  simple,  yet  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is 
of  Uttle  value  as  a  remedy.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  some  quality  in  hot 
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springs,  (possibly  the  ^culiar  nature  of 
tne  heat  itself,  ^  by  which  they  exert  an 
inHuence  on  tne  frame  very  different 
from  that  of  water  which  is  heated  by 
artificial  means.  The  bather  may  re- 
main immersed  in  them  a  much  longer 
period  without  injury;  they  do  not 
produce  the  same  debility  afterwards ; 
and  their  influence  on  disease  is  alto- 
gether of  another  kind.  The  hot  springs 
of  Gastein,  in  Bavaria,  are  much  more 
simple  in  their  chemical  composition 
than  these  waters  of  the  Furnas,  difTer- 
ing  little  from  pure  water,  and  yet  their 
emcacy  in  curing  many  diseases  is  re- 
presented as  bemg  undoubted.  The 
tepid  springs  al^^o  of  Matlock,  and 
Buxton,  and  the  Hot-well  spring  near 
Bristol,  except  in  temperature,  nearly 
resemble  pure  water. 

"  The  greater  number  of  bathers 
(during  my  residence  at  the  Furnas) 
were  healthy  persons,  who  came  there 
for  pleasure:  and  from  the  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  invalids,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
tnese  waters  were  not  duly  appre- 
ciated.'* 

Of  the  climate  we  learn  that— > 

*'  The  mean  temperature  of  the  win- 
ter months  in  St.  MichaeVs,  according 
to  these  observations,  is  2o  colder 
than  Madeira;  5^  warmer  than  Lis- 
bon ;  ISo  warmer  than  Nice ;  12o  warmer 
than  Rome;  and  ]2o  warmer  than 
Naples.  It  may  be  observed  that  this 
comparison  agrees  with  that  furnished 
to  Sir  James  Clark  by  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford  ;  in  which  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  St.  Michael's  is  estimated 
at  62o40;  that  is,  about  two  degrees 
less  than  Madeira,  throughout  the 
whole  year.  *  The  greatest  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  these  two 
islands,'  he  says,  *  occurs  in  the  autumn, 
when  St.  Michael's  is  tfi  below  Ma- 
deira. The  winter  is  2o,  the  summer 
and  spring  only  one  degree  colder.' 
As  far  as  our  observations  went,  this 
quite  agrees  with  our  tables  when  com- 
pared with  those  made  by  Dr.  Heineken 
at  Madeira. 

"  Again,  the  mean  monthly  range  of 
the  thermometer  at  St.  Michael's,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  is  7.6,  while  that  at  Ma- 
deira is  ISso.  At  the  Land's-end  it  is 
24o;  at  London^  30o;  at  Nice,  2do;  at 
Rome,  230;  at  Lisbon,  26o;  and  at 
Naples,  30o.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  observations  from 
which  the  average  at  St.  Michael's  is 
taken,  were  made  between  eight  in  the 
morning  and  ten  at  night ;  while  those 
at  Madeira  and  in  England  were  made 
with  ajrcgister  thermometer,  always 


hanging  in  the  open  air.  Still,  the 
average  approximates  the  truth,  and 
serves  to  show,  that  while  the  St.  Bfi» 
chael's  winter  is  only  two  degrees  colder 
than  at  Madeira,  it  is  more  equable,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  less  so,  while  it  far  ex- 
ceeds in  equableness  the  winters  of 
Rome,  Nice,  and  Naples. 

**  With  regard  to  the  humidity  of  the 
climate  of  St.  Michael's,  estimated  by 
the  number  of  days  on  which  run  falls, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  Madeira  and  Naples,  and  less  than 
that  of  London  and  Rome.  The  monthly 
average  number  of  days  on  which  iome 
rain  fell  in  Villa  Franca,  during  the 
winter,  was  10;  at  Madeira,  6;  Lon- 
don and  Penzance,  15 ;  Rome,  12 ; 
Naples,  9.  But  this  is  an  estimate 
from  which  little  real  information  can  be 
gained.  The  rain  at  Villa  Franca  was, 
on  some  days,  nothing  more  tlian  a 
mountain  scud  of  a  few  minutes'  dura- 
tion ;  and  at  other  times  it  fell  heavily, 
and  for  several  hours  ;  but,  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  residence  in  the 
islands,  there  was  only  one  day  of  con- 
tinuous rain,  in  which  we  were  confined 
to  the  house  from  morning  till  night. 
At  the  same  time,  the  humidity  is  so 
great  that  your  boots  g^ow  mouldy  in  a 
few  days ;  kid  gloves  speedily  become 
spotted;  books  feel  damp,  and  your 
clothes  smell  musty.  To  prevent  these 
inconveniences,  as  fires,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  nowhere  used,  ex- 
cept for  cooking  purposes,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  much  in  the  habit  of  hanging 
out  their  clothes  in  the  sun. 

"  The  wind  which  prevailed  in  De- 
cember was  north-easterly  ;  that  in 
January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
southerly.  The  gales  which  blew,  and 
the  strong  winds,  came  from  the  south- 
ward and  westward. 

"  The  south  and  westerly  winds  are 
soft,  relaxing,  and  warm ;  the  north- 
easterly are  colder  and  more  bracing, 
but  never  keen  and  thin. 

"  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  winter 
months  from  December  to  April,  the 
most  important  ones  to  the  invalid. 
During  part  of  April  and  May,  a  tour 
was  maae  among  the  other  islands,  and 
no  thermometrical  register  could  be 
kept.  The  weather  was  genial  and 
pleasant,  although  easterly  winds  pre- 
dominated, and  it  was  said  not  to  be  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  spring.  In 
England,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  the 
spring  was  cold,  wet,  and  changeable. 
June  and  July  were  passed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Furnas,  at  St.  Michael's,  which, 
from  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  ita 
situation  among  mountains,  is  much 
cooler  than  the  towns  on  the  coasts. 
Owing  to  an  accident  with  the  tfaermo* 
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meter,  wc  hare  no  register  of  the  tem- 
perature, but  the  weather  was  in  all  re- 
spects delightful:  warmer,  of  course, 
than  in  the  winter,  but  never  oppres- 
sively hot ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  day's  continuous  rain,  we  were 
never  prevented  from  passing^  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  '  sub  dio.  " 

From  these  data  the  climate  may  be 
defined  as  "  mild^  humid,  and  agreea" 
bier 

We  may  gather  something  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  these  blands  from 
the  following  remarks.  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  convents  they  say — 

**  Besides  the  vines,  which  had  now 
left  their  trellises,  and  were  growing 
*  at  their  own  sweet  will,*  there  were 
some  quince  and  pear  trees,  and  amone 
tangled  bushes,  ruinous  stone  walls,  and 
heaps  of  tiles,  fuchsias  were  hanging 
their  long  pensile  blossoms,  and  wliite 
and  red  roses  were  blooming,  the  only 
beautiful  things  there.  There  was  no 
beauty  in  the  architecture,  and  therefore 
none  in  its  decay.  It  was  a  forlorn, 
naked  ruin;  every  part  reminding  the 
spectator  that  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  it  had  been  inhabited.  The  church 
is  to  be  spared ;  but  in  a  few  months  all 
the  rest  will  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  spot  converted  by  its  Roman 
Catholic  possessor,  into  an  orange-gar- 
den, to  supplv  desserts  for  English  here- 
tics. Thus  is  it  that  Don  Pedro  has 
dealt  with  the  convents  and  monasteries 
of  Portugal.  They  are  turned  into 
gardens  and  storehouses.  Then  comes 
Chateaubriand,  and  tells  us  with  a  cer- 
tain blindness  of  heart,  akin  to  vain- 
glory and  hypocrisy,  that  '  the  Catholic 
religion  has  covered  the  world  with  its 
monuments,  that  Protestantism  has  now 
lasted  three  centuries,  and  is  powerful 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  America ;' 
inquires  *  what  it  has  done  ?  *  and 
auMwers  that,  *  it  will  show  you  the 
ruins  which  it  has  made,  amidst  which 
it  has  planted  some  gardens  and  esta- 
blished some  manufactories.' 

In  the  instance  of  the  convent  at 
Villa  Franca,  any  government  would 
have  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  immoralities  which 
were  committed  there ;  for,  if  common 
rumour  is  to  be  believed,  the  high  stone 
walls  which  encircled  (his  convent  were 
insufficient  for  their  purpo?es  ;  and  if 
they  bad  not  been  so  it  would  have  been 
remarkable,  in  an  island  where  the  whole 


body  of  the  clergy  openly  break  a  vow 
which  we  Protestants  think  they  have 
no  business  to  make.  In  talking  on 
this  subject  to  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
of  high  official  rank,  he  admitted  that 
it  was  a  notorious  grievance,  but  attri- 
buted it  to  the  want  of  superintendence 
of  bishops  over  the  vulgar  clergy  of  the 
Azores.  In  Portugal,  he  said,  there  was 
no  such  open  scandal. 

"  I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  accom- 
panied us  over  the  convent,  that  several 
years  ago  the  nuns  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  so  unruly  and  discreditable 
a  state  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  home  government.  Two  inspectors 
were  accordingly  selected,  and  were 
despatched  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Michael's, 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the 
reports,  and  to  search  the  convent  and 
examine  the  nuns.  They  an*ived  in 
Villa  Franca  towards  the  close  of^the 
day,  took  up  their  abode  within  the  con- 
vent walls,  and  proposed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  institute  their  examina- 
tion. An  evening  meal  was  prepared 
for  them,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that 
they  partook  ;  and  that  they  soon  after- 
wards retired  to  rest.  Here,  however, 
their  melancholy  tale  ends,  for  from  the 
time  that  they  entered  the  convent  all 
trace  of  them  was  lost,  and  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  one  certainly  knows 
what  became  of  them;  whether  they 
were  secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  island, 
or  whether  they  had  to  choose  between 
poison  or  the  knife.  This  story  may  be 
true  ;  I  do  not  vouch  for  it ;  it  smacks 
somewhat  of  the  wonderful.  The 
retired  nuns  who  had  belonged  to  this 
convent,  whom  we  met  with,  were  stout 
jolly  personages,  whose  title-pages  did 
not  pourtray  tragic  volumes.  Florian 
observed  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  *ils 
semblent  nes  pour  I'amour;  c'est  la 
grande  affaire  de  leur  vie;  les  plus 
grands  sacrifices  ne  cciitent  rien  d^s 
qu'il  s'agit  de  cette  passion.' " 


f  It 


After  all  the  Western  Isles  seem  to 
want  the  lovely  evergreen  Flora  of 
Madeira,  the  charming  valleys  of  the 
Coural,  the  gay  and  hospitable  man- 
sions of  Franchal  ever  to  make  them 
a  much-frequented  residence  of  in- 
valids. 

Our  space,  though  not  our  inclina- 
tion prevents  our  making  further 
extracts  from  these  very  agreeable 
volumes,  but  we  earnestly  recommend 
their  perusal  to  our  readers. 
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It  is  now  some  time  since  we  felt  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  treat  at 
anj  length  upon  the  subject  of  po- 
litics ;  a  fact  upon  which  we  congra- 
tulate both  ourselves  and  our  readers. 
They  know  that  when  affairs  stood 
*'  in  precipiti,**  and  when  no  one  could 
tell  what  a  day  miehf  bring  forth,  we 
were  not  slow  to  buckle  on  the  har- 
ness, and  take  our  stand  against  the 
formidable  faction  which  had  obtained 
such  an  evil  ascendancv  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and  whose  mea- 
sures threatened  such  irreparable 
mischief.  We  have  seen  that  faction 
deposed.  We  have  seen  a  sudden 
arrest  put  to  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion ;  and  we  have  felt,  accordingly, 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
literature  militant  of  the  country 
might  be  put  upon  a  peace  establish- 
ment, and  a  warfare  which  we  would 
never  have  engaged  in  from  choice, 
.  might  for  a  season  give  place  to  pur- 
suits which  fall  in,  more  naturally, 
with  our  inclination. 

Yes,  the  change  from  the  destruc- 
tive to  the  conservative  government 
is  one  that,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  is  felt  more  in  the  remission  of 
all  painful  anxiety  respecting  our  pre- 
sent and  future  prospects,  than  in  the 
desire  for  the  achievement  of  any 
great  measures  by  which  the  states- 
manship of  our  mends  in  power  may 
be  distinguished.  We  feel  as  if  we 
were  suddenly  brought  into  safety  out 
of  the  extremest  £uiger ;  and  that 
the  perils  which  beset  the  institutions 
of  the  countnr,  and  those  which  me- 
naced its  foreign  prospects,  have  given 
place  to  a  well-grouoded  hope,  thttt 
they  will  all  be  ipMsedily  and  effectually 
removed.  And  in  proportion  as  our 
anxiety  was  intense,  and  our  alarm 
great,  while  profligate  men  held  the 
reins  of  power,  who  had  neither  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  nor  any 
love  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  rooted  in  their  hearts,  so  ie 
the  disposition  strong  which  we  feel 
to  abandon  ourselves  to  a  perhaps  too 
supine  security,  now  that  the  plighted 
champions  of  Conservative  policy 
have  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the 
Queen,  and  are  sustained  in  office  by 


triumphant  majorities  in  both  housee 
of  parliament. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  feft> 
ture  in  the  character  of  the  human 
kind  than  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  become  forgetful  of  passed  dan- 
gers. In  other  animals  there  is  a 
degree  of  caution  inspired  by  pccik 
with  which  they  have  once  been  beset« 
which  renders  them  perpetually  aKve 
to  the  possibility  of  their  recurrence, 
and  inspires  them  with  an  instinctive 
alarm,  by  which  they  are  put  upon 
their  gpuard  against  them.  **  la  vain 
is  the  net  laid  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird,'*  but  expresses,  in  particular,  a 
general  truth,  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  what  are  called  the  irrational  crea- 
tion ;  and  its  converse  is  almost 
equally  true  as  applied  to  their  lord 
and  master,  man.  To  illustrate  this 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  ought  be 
tempted,  if  we  were  to  indulge  in  nmr 
peculiar  bent,  would  carry  ns  fer  be- 
yond the  limits  to  which  we  nnat 
necessarilv  confine  ourselves  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  when  the 
thought  is  merely  suggested  bv  the 
illustration  which  presents  itself  m  the 
singular  indifference  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  pabbo 
mind  when  the  late  ili-omeoed  admi- 
nistration were  overthrown,  and  th« 
empire  was  thus  saved  from  ealamitiea 
more  threatening  and  more  treoMn- 
dous  than  ever  before  loured  upon  ita 
prospects.  It  is  true,  the  great  and 
good  men  by  whom  they  were  aoo- 
ceeded,  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  very 
universal  confidence  that  all  will  now 
be  done  that  can  ba  done,  to  repair 
the  disasters  that  have  oooorred,  and 
to  prevent  those  that  raisht  be  appre- 
hended. But  this  apathy,  to  wnidi 
we  allude,  is  discernible  in  the  feci* 
that  the  bulk  of  us  are  content  to 
leave  to  ministers  our  extrication  firom 
a  state  of  peril  such  as  seldom  befem 
beset  any  nation  but  for  its  ruin,  whiln 
we  conceive  that  our  own  duties  ara 
beet  discharged  by  sharply  criticisifly 
the  means  employed  for  oar  deliver- 
ance, and  rendering  difficult,  if  not 
impoesible,  the  only  course  by  which 
anystatesman  can  achieve  oor  ^ah^. 

The  crisif  was  peenliar  when  Sir  R« 
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Feel  was  dalled  to  the  helm  of  power.  A 
ministry  the  most  reckless  the  country 
ever  saw*  had  exhausted  every  wicked 
device  whi^h  could  he  imagined  for 
their  longer  retention  of  office ;  and 
having  reduced  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  involved  us  in  angry  relations 
with  France  and  the  East,  which 
might  have  produced  at  any  moment 
an  universal  war,  as  a  last  desperate 
expedient  had  recourse  to  a  project 
for  the  raising  of  additional  revenue^ 
by  which  the  landed  interest  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  grasping  cupidity  of 
short-sighted  manufacturers,  and  a 
state  of  things  produced  which  must, 
in  the  language  of  Lord  Melbourne 
himself  on  a  former  occasion,  embroil 
the  whole  country  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. If  they  succeeded,  we  were 
undone.  If  they  succeeded,  never 
agun  would  England  have  raised  her 
head  as  a  nation.  If  they  succeeded 
down  would  go  the  monarchy  and  the 
church,  those  firmest  bulwarks  of 
social  order,  and  in  would  rush  the 
promiscuous  tide  of  low,  levelling 
radicalism,  and  malignant  dissent,  by 
which  a  speedy  obliteration  would  be 
made  of  every  institute  by  which  the 
ancient  gpreatness  of  the  country  was 
characterised ;  and  the  wretched, 
blinded  tools  bv  whom  the  work  of 
destruction  baa  been  begun,  would 
soon  find,  like  the  Girondists  of 
France,  whose  history  had  been  writ- 
ten in  vain  for  their  instruction,  that 
they  themselves  were  only  doomed  to 
be  trampled  under  the  heels  of  more 
daring  and  triumphant  wickedness, 
and  that  in  conspiring  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  country,  they  were 
but  preparing  the  scaffold  for  them- 
selves. 

Do  not  talk  to  us  of  the  interest  of 
such  men  in  the  preservation  of  social 
order.  Such  an  interest  may  exist  as 
an  abstract  truth,  but  all  sensible  men 
well  know  that  in  such  cases  it  is  utterly 
inoperative  as  a  practical  reality.  What 
such  a  man  as  Lord  John  Russell 
thinks  of,  is,  how  he  is  to  defeat  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  how  he  is  to  secure  the 
spoils  of  office ;  how  it  is  he  is  to  lead 
his  party  to  parliamentary  victories. 
In  all  these  he  and  his  colleagues  feel 
the  interest  of  one  who  is  playing  a 
great  game.  That  it  is  which  predo^ 
ndaofUly  actuates  and  influences  them ; 
and  the  interest  which,  as  quiet  mem- 
bers of  the  community^  they  feel*  or 


should  feel,  in  the  conservation  of  those 
laws  and  usages  which  guarantee  to 
them  and  to  every  man  the  security  of 
their  possessions*  is  utterly  forgotten 
in  the  presence  of  that  more  absorbing 
feeling  which  possesses  them  as  parti- 
sans, and  causes  them  to  regard  the 
triumphs  of  their  party  as  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration  by  which, 
as' statesmen  or  as  patriots,  they  should 
be  guided.  Such  is  Lord  John  Kussell, 
because  such  is  human  nature ;  and 
such  must  be  every  natural  man  in 
whom  party  views  and  objects  are  not 
overruled  by  higher  and  deeper  con* 
victions  which  subordinate  the  striv- 
ings and  the  doings  of  the  mere  poli- 
tician to  the  attainment  of  those  ends 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  true  philosopher  or  the  practical 
Christian. 

Well,  the  country  stood  upon  the 
brink  of  revolution ;  and  it  was  when 
we  were  upon  the  point  of  passing 
under  the  yoke  of  an  infidel  radical- 
ism, which  would  have  caused  the  sun 
of  the  empire  to  set  in  blood  and  for 
ever,  that  it  pleased  Divine  Providence 
to  give  us  that  change  of  rulers  by 
which  we  have  experienced  at  least  a 
reprief  of  our  doom  as  a  nation,  and 
have  had  one  more  opportunity  af- 
forded us  of  maintaining  our  proper 
place  amongst  the  states  of  Europe. 
We  talk  of  the  triumphant  majority 
by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  installed 
in  povier,  and  we  talk  of  it  as  though 
that  majority  in  so  doing  laid  that 
eminent  politician  under  great  obliga- 
tions. But  this  is  absurd  and  childish. 
The  post  of  honour  is  the  post  of 
danger.  The  place  of  po  wer  and  office 
is  one  of  responsibility  and  labour. 
And  we  tell  the  furious  and  factious 
Conservatives,  for  such  there  are,  who 
are  venting  their  spleen  against  the 
right  honourable  baronet,  for  depart- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  from  what 
they  would  prescribe  as  the  rule  of  his 
government,  that  the  nation  should 
feel  infinitely  more  indebted  to  him  for 
assuming,  than  he  to  the  nation  for  con- 
ferring upon  him,  his  present  power ; 
and  that  no  exercise  of  the  privileges 
of  office  could  possibly  afford  to  a  man 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  any,  even  the 
slightest  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
which  he  has  consented  to  make,  and 
the  toil,  and  labour,  and  distracting 
anxiety,  and  harassing  responsibility 
which  he  has  consented  to  undergo^ 
solely,  we  believei  under  a  constrainmg 
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sense  of  public  duty,  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  so  for  the  good  of 
the  country. 

No  sooner  were  the  late  wretched 
occupants  of  ofBce  ejected,  than  they 
called  upon  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net to  declare  at  once  his  measures. 
He  said,  give  me  a  little  time.  I  am 
Only  a  few  days  in  my  place  as  prime 
minister  ;  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to 
acquaint  myself  with  the  official  docu- 
ments that  belong  to  my  office,  and 
that  have  been  so  long  in  your  hands. 
I  will  promise  to  use  all  due  diligence 
in  making  myself  acquainted  with 
Ihem,  and  then  I  will  not  delay  both 
to  form  and  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  course  of  government  and  of  legis- 
lation which  it  becomes  her  majesty's 
ministers  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  Such  were 
the  reasonable  demands  of  Sir  Robert^ 
against  which  the  whole  Whig-Radical 
press  and  opposition  angrily  and  voci- 
ferously protested,  saying,  we  will  suflTer 
no  delay ;  you  must  come  to  the  point 
at  once.  You  have  heard  what  we 
proposed  to  do;  you  have  objected  to 
It,  and  turned  us  out.  Tell  us  now 
"what  you  propose  to  do,  or  quit  office, 
and  leave  the  government  again  to  our- 
selves. But  the  prime  minister's  calm 
good  sense  taught  him  to  despise  this 
turgid  rhetoric.  He  took  the  time  to 
deliberate  which  the  Whig  opposition 
would  not  give  him ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  development  of  a  system 
of  policy  the  most  straightforward, 
effective,  and  statesmanlike  that  could 
possibly,  in  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  be 
adopted  with  any  practical  benefit  to 
the  country. 

We  ask  any  reflecting  man,  who 
contemplated  the  perils  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  empire  before  Sir 
Robert  made  his  financial  statement, 
whether  our  condition  as  a  nation  did 
not  appear  almost  hopeless  ?  A  debt 
of  one  thousand  millions  augmenting 
instead  of  diminishing  after  seven-and- 
twenty  years  of  peace.  A  deficit  of 
not  less  than  ten  millions  upon  the 
annual  revenue.  Expenses  to  an  in- 
terminable extent  contracted  by  foreign 
operations  of  which  no  one  could  see 
the  end.  The  trading  and  commer- 
cial portion  of  the  empire  in  a  state  of 
almost  unexampled  embarrassment.  A 
population  which  had  outgrown  the 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  re- 
•ources  of  the  country  itself.     And  ki 


vastly  increased  and  increasing  party 
in  favour  of  such  a  change  respecting 
the  laws  which  regulated  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn,  as  must,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  have  prostrated  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  transferred  to  the  foreign 
corn-grower  the  wealth  of  the  British 
empire.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  assumed  the 
reins  of  power.  Such  were  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
And  when  he  had  made  his  financial 
statement,  and  fully  developed  the 
ministerial  plans,  we  ask,  did  not  all 
these  difficulties  seem  on  a  sudden  to 
have  vanished?  Did  not  resources 
stand  revealed  which  were  before  un- 
thought  of  or  unknown  ?  Did  not 
every  honest  and  right-thinking  man 
feel,  and  proudly  feel,  that  there  was 
still  vigour  in  old  England  to  combat 
against  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
by  which  she  was  beset:  and  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  enlightened 
statesman,  to  whose  honesty,  industry, 
and  ability  we  were  thus  indebted,  all 
these  difficulties  would,  in  no  long 
time,  be  triumphantly  surmounted? 
That,  we  say  advisedly,  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  and  tho 
heart  of  the  nation  by  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  financial  statement.  He  sur- 
prised both  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
The  latter  felt  that  their  last  hope  of 
disturbing  him  in  office  was  extinct. 
The  former,  that  a  career  of  tran- 
quillity, prosperity,  and  happiness  was 
still  before  us,  of  which,  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  never  until  then  enter- 
tained an  expectation.  The  national 
debt  was  no  longer  felt  as  a  mill-stone. 
Extrication  from  financial  embarrass- 
ment was  no  longer  regarded  as  hope- 
less. The  means  were  made  apparent 
for  supplying  the  deficiency  in  our  re- 
venue. Instead  of  proceeding,  as  by 
an  irresistible  necessity,  from  bad  to 
worse,  it  was  now  clear,  that  under 
prudent  management,  things  might  be 
made  to  progress  from  good  to  better. 
And  such  an  arrangement  respecting 
the  corn-laws  and  the  commercial 
duties  by  which  the  admission  of  raw 
and  manufactured  foreign  commodities 
might  be  admitted,  was  shown  to  be 
practicable,  as  would  at  once  silence 
the  fears  and  satisfy  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  reflecting  portion 
of  the  nation ;  securing  that  compe- 
tent supply  of  food  which  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  population  required 
and  that  supply  of  foreign  manufac- 
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tured  articles,  of  use  or  of  luxury^  at 
reasonable  price.^^  hy  which  consumers 
nvould  feel  themselves  compen6ated  for 
their  increased  taxation. 

Yes ;  we  seemed  to  have  come  out 
of  the  hands  of  bankrupt  burglars, 
who  could  only  keep  up  a  fire  in  one 
part  of  the  house,  by  breaking  up  the 
floors  of  another,  into  those  of  men 
who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  de- 
tect their  knavery  and  repair  their 
blunders,  and  who  had  discovered  an 
unexpected  mine  of  wealth,  by  the 
honest  and  laborious  working  of  which, 
a  remedy  would  soon  be  found  for  all 
our  financial  evils. 

Such,  most  undoubtedly,  did  appear 
to  the  mind  of  the  nation  the  probable 
upshot  of  the  statesmanlike  proposal 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     No  one  could  be 
insensible  to  the  evil  of  an  income  tax. 
As  an  abstract  proposition,  the  notion 
of  it  could  not  be  entertained.     It  is^ 
confessedly,  both  oppressive  and  in- 
quisitorial.    As  a  war  tax  it  might  be 
endured,  as  long  as  our  existence  as  a 
nation  was  in  peril ;  but  the  Very  first 
breathing  hour  of  peace  was  longed 
for,  chiefly  for  the  remission  which  it 
was  sure  to  bring,  of  an  impost  the 
most  grinding  and  distasteful.      To 
what,  iheiip  are  we  to  ascribe  the  al- 
most universal  acquiescence  of  the  na- 
tion, in  the  leading  measure  of  the 
prime  minister,  by  which  a  war  tax  is 
proposed  in  a  time  of  peace  ?     Any 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition leaders?     No.     These  factious 
men  are  not  wanting  in  a  due  fidelity 
to  the  master  whom  they  serve.     They 
have  exhausted  every  device  of  faction 
in  endeavouring  to  raise  a  cry  against 
it     In  the  power  and  the  unanimity 
of   the    Conservative    press?       No. 
Never  was  a  minister  less  cordially 
supported  by  those  whom  he  might 
have    regarded    as    his  allies.      The 
ablest  of  the  organs  of  the  great  party 
whom  he  represents,  has  exhausted  a 
world  of  ingenuity  in  fishing  up  cap* 
tioofl  objections  against  it     Neverthe- 
less, it  stands  fast  in  the  tacit  approba- 
tion of  the  reflecting  men  of  all  par- 
ties, who  constitute  the  thinking  ma- 
jority of   the  nation ;    and  who,  in 
deciding  for  it,  can  only  be  understood 
as  deciding,  that  ten  years  of  misgo- 
vernment  under  the  Whigs  is  worse 
than  twenty  years  of  actual  war  ;  that 
the  nation  has  suffered  more  waste  and 
dilapidation  under   their    protection, 
than  it  could  have  incurred  of  lou  or 
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damage  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy ; 
and,   therefore,   that    the   tax   which 
would  be  paid  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  one  calamity,   might   well   be 
submitted  to  to  avtrt  the  continuance 
of  the  other.     For  the  premier  very 
properly  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  by 
his  measures :  and  both  the  parliament 
and  the  country  saw  that  there  was  for 
them  no  alternative  but  an  income  tax, 
or  a  recurrence  to  the  domination  of 
the    Whigs.     The  result  has  shown 
which  they  consider  as  the  greater 
evil. 

Some  opposition  the  measure  has  en- 
countered, and  from  a  quarter  whence 
we    should  have    looked   for    better 
things.     Sir  Richard  Vivian,  who  haa 
j^iven  a  silent  support  to  the  minister 
m  parliament,  has,  out  of  doors,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  constituents, 
thrown  away  not  a  little  very  good  in- 
dignation   in  declaiming  against   his 
measures  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
profligate  and  seditious  laugh,  and  the 
judicious  and  considerate  to  grieve* 
He  objects  to  the  income  tax  as  a 
war  tax,  and  as  inquisitorial ;   and, 
having  rung  the  usual  changes  upon 
these  topics,  he  refers,  with  an  air  of 
triumph  to  the  repeal  of  it  in  .1815, 
when  all  the  efforts  of  a  strong  go- 
vernment were  baffled  by  the  formi- 
dable opposition  in  which  men  of  all 
parties  joined  against  it.     Now  we 
must  tell  Sir  Richard  Vivian,  that  to 
our  minds,  that  very  opposition  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  damning  sins 
of   the  aristocracy   of   England.     It 
betrayed  what  the  late  Lord  London- 
derry justly  stigmatized  as  ''an  ig- 
norant impatience  of  taxation,"  most 
reprehensible  in  a  class  whom  wisdom 
should  have  taught  to  look  beyond 
present  convenience  to  future  safety— 
upon  whom  it  could  have  pressed  but 
as  a  very  inconsiderable  bivden ;  while 
it  is  demonstrable,  that  its  continuance, 
even  in  a  modified  form,  to  the  present 
day,  would,  by  this  time,  have  extin- 
guished the  national  debt.     We  there- 
fore regard  the  factious  movements 
which  led  to  its  remission  as  one  of  the 
most  grievous  errors  of  the  unreformed 
parliament,  even  as  that  acquiescence 
m  a  similar  measure  which  has  now 
received  the  royal  assent  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  favourable  specimen 
of  legislation  which  has  as  yet  been 
afforded  by  the  reformed   House  of 
Commons. 
When  Sir  Richard  Vivian  states  thr 
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the  measure  is  oppressive,  he  states 
but  half  the  truth.  The  evil  against 
which  it  is  intended  to  provide,  that  of 
an  increasing  debt  and  a  falling  ex- 
chequer, is  oppressive  also  ;  and  wise 
men  will  cheerfully  bear  hardship,  and 
incur  difficulty,  when  it  affords  thera 
the  only  certain  means  of  escaping 
danger.  To  our  minds.  Sir  Richard 
Vivian  would  have  been  better  era- 
ployed  in  reconciling  the  nation  to  this 
necessary  act  of  self-denial,  than  in 
exciting  a  '  groundless  and  senseless 
prejudice  against  it.  It  is  inquisito- 
rial. Granted.  Let  every  thing  be 
done  to  render  it  as  little  so  as  may  be 
without  impidring  its  efficiency.  As  a 
war  tax  it  is  not  less  inquisitorial  than 
as  a  tax  in  the  time  of  peace.  But  as 
a  war  tax  Sir  Richard  was  reconciled 
to  the  infliction.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  now  should  be,  do  circum- 
stances exist,  which  render  it  at  the 
present  day  equally  necessary?  If 
they  do  not,  it  is  confessedly  not  to  be 
defended  ;  but  if  they  do,  its  inquisi- 
torial character  should  not  be  insisted 
on  as  constituting  any  insurmountable 
objection.  Indeed,  Sir  Richard  Vivian 
might  have  been  much  more  worthily 
employed,  than  in  reviving  the  hopes 
of  the  malcontents,  by  causing  a  split 
in  the  Conservative  party,  and  para- 
lysing, by  a  left-handed  hostility,  the 
energies  of  the  only  minister  to  whom 
England  can  now  look,  with  any  hope 
for  deliverance  from  the  prodigious 
evils  which  were  generated  by  the  mis- 
rule of  the  late  administration. 

That  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  a  mi- 
nister entirely  to  our  minds,  we  are  very 
free  to  confess.  What  the  particular 
points  are,  upon  which  we  would  venture 
respectfully  to  differ  from  him,  of  them 
it  is  not  at  present  our  bent  to  speak. 
They  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
But  that  he  is  the  man  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  meet  the  present  crbis, 
and  to  initiate  those  sanative  measures, 
by  which  a  redemption  from  Whie 
thraldom  may  be  accomplished,  and 
the  course  of  our  legislation  diverted 
from  the  precipice  to  which  it  was 
hastening,  and  placed  again  upon  the 
road  of  safety,  we  have  no  more  doubt 
than  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 
And  if,  in  the  very  climax  and  agony 
of  his  struggle  with  the  fraroers  of 
disorder  and  misrule,  against  whom  he 
so  long  maintained  an  unequal  fight* 
we  were*  from  any  petty  or  personal 
motiyesy  to  throw  oor  strength  into  the 


opposite  scale,  we  could  not  but  carry 
about  with  us  the  humbling  conscious- 
ness of  acting  in  a  manner  alike  mis- 
chievous and  dishonourable.  Nor  will 
we  disguise  from  Sir  Richard  Vivian* 
that  we  cannot  approve  in  him  what 
we  should  condemn  in  ourselves  ;  and 
we  owe  him  the  frankness  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
the  manifesto  to  which  he  has  given 
publicity,  would  never  have  appeared, 
if  some  petty,  personal  considerations 
had  not  given  a  perverse  bias  to  hb 
judgment ;  and  while  they  render  him 
morbidly  sensitive  of  imaginary,  inflict 
upon  him  a  sort  of  judicial  btindneae 
respecting  our  real  evils. 

What  can  he  propose  to  himself  by 
impairing  the  popularity  and  damaging 
the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Is  it  his  object  to 
aid  in  hurlin?  him  from  power?  To 
what  end  ?  By  whom  must  he  be  suc- 
ceeded? Can  any  sane  man  look  at 
the  composition  of  our  party,  and  ima- 
gine any  Conservative  administratioa 
without  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head  ? 
Or  is  the  game  of  twenty-nine  to  be 
played  again ;  and  will  a  discontented 
section  of  the  Conservatives  deem  it 
wise  a  second  time,  from  personal 
pique,  to  betray  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  ?  We  trust 
this  folly  is  not  to  be  repeated.  We 
trust  that  the  terrible  calamities  whiA 
resulted  from  its  adoption  on  a  former 
occasion  will  serve  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  its  recurrence  oa 
the  present.  And  if  Sir  Richard 
Vivian  seeks  not  to  divide  the  party 
against  itself,  in  such  a  waj'  as  to 
ensure  its  utter  ruin,  we  confess  we 
see  not  the  driA  of  his  quemJoos 
and  most  unseasonable  manifesto,  nor 
can  we  help  regarding  it  but  as  one 
of  those  unlucky  explosions  of  partj 
discontent  by  which  it  sometimes  hap» 
pens  that  a  minister  is  more  damaged 
oy  his  friends  than  he  could  be  iqjured 
by  his  enemies. 

The  change  which  has  been  made 
in  the  law  regulating  the  import  of 
foreign  com  is  another  stumbling, 
block  to  weak  Conservatives^  and  by 
which  they  have  been  grievoualjr 
offended.  The  enemies,  uso,  of  m 
Conservative  policy  have  been  bitter* 
if  not  loud  in  their  denunciatioDs  of 
the  premier  from  an  opposite  caoae. 
While  the  one  are  alarmed  becaaso 
he  has  done  so  much,  the  other  are 
indignant  beoMise   be  has   done  so 
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little:  both,  we  thinks  equally  with- 
out reason.  That  some  change  must 
have  been  made  in  these  laws  was 
manifest  from  the  plain  fact  that  the 
corn-growers  of  the  country  were  no 
longer  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
population.  If  we  could  not  bring 
the  subsistence  up  to  the  level  of  the 
population,  we  must  either  reduce  the 
population  down  to  the  level  of  the 
subsistence,  or  admit  foreign  supplies 
upon  terms  which  might  render  them 
as  certain  and  as  reasonable  as  it  might 
be  if  our  own  land  produce  had  in- 
creased in  a  ratio  corresponding  with 
the  increase  which  has  taken  and  is 
taking  place  in  the  numbers  of  our 
people.  Now,  this  is  all  that  Sir 
Uobert  Peel  has  attempted.  He  has 
initiated  a  measure  which  will,  we 
think,  give  this  country  a  fuller  and 
a  more  constant  and  unvarying  supply 
of  grain  than  it  had  before  ;  and  our 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  throw  out 
of  cultivation  a  single  acre  wliich 
should  otherwise  be  employed  for 
raising  human  subsistence. 

The  admission  of  foreign  cattle  upon 
the  terms  which  he  proposes  has  been 
another  bugbear,  of  which,  however, 
the  most  timid  are  now  ceasing  to  be 
afraid.  Indeed,  their  pockets  may 
teach  them  how  unreal  is  the  appre- 
hension which  they  were  led  to  enter- 
tain. Has  his  measure,  we  ask  our 
Dublin  friends,  had  any  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  prices  of  the  Dublin  mar- 
kets? The  truth  is,  the  supply  of 
cattle  on  the  Continent  is  scanty,  their 
condition  is  low,  the  expense  of  transfer 
is  considerable ; — and  before  any  serious 
opposition  can  be  apprehended  by  the 
English  or  the  Irish  feeder,  the  race 
must  be  improved,  while  their  price 
would  be  increased  by  the  double  cause 
of  an  augmented  demand  and  a  greater 
prime  cost  in  the  production.  So  that 
the  notion  of  any  national  injury  to  be 
sustained,  from  such  a  cause,  may  be 
dismissed  as  a  chimera  which  could 
now  only  be  entertained  by  the  most 
factious  or  the  most  hypochondriacal 
alarmists. 

And  yet,  these  are  the  topics  updn 
which  so  grave  and  so  respectable  a 
gentleman  as  Sir  Richard  Vivian  has 
deemed  it  fitting  to  address  a  letter  to 
^a  constituents,  which  is  intended  as 
an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  the  only 
moral  effect  ofwliiek  can  be  to  reduce 
the  moral  power  of  the  premier  over 
the  party  upoa  whom  he  relies^  and 


disable  him  from  carrying  out  the 
views  upon  which  alone  he  can  consent 
to  preside  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration I  And  that,  without  the  faintest 
hope  of  making  any  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  that  system  of  policy  of  which 
Sir  Richard  would  approve,  and  which 
he  seems  to  consider  the  <'ne  plus 
ultra"  of  perfection !  Nay,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  insuring  the  in- 
fliction upon  the  country  of  a  system 
of  policy  in  all  respects  its  opposite, 
and  upon  which  a  Whig-Radical 
ministry  must  necessarily  be  driven, 
if  they  did  not  choose  it  for  themselves, 
by  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  the 
wishes  of  their  supporters  I  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  landed  interest  ? 
Then  what  becomes  of  the  church, 
the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  the  aris- 
tocracy, of  law,  order,  national  faith, 
constituted  authority — in  short,  every 
principle,  every  institute,  and  every 
interest  which  Sir  Richard  Vivian,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  would,  we 
firmly  believe,  uphold  and  cherish? 
Their  doom  would  be  sealed.  For  no 
nation  ever  has  a  second  chance  of 
deliverance  from  such  evils  as  threaU 
ened  us  and  were  so  imminent  before 
the  late  change  of  administration.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  appear  as  if  our 
wise  men  were  visited  with  a  judicial 
blindness,  and  they  would  be  left  to 
chew  the  bitter  cud  of  their  reckless 
precipitancy,  until  they  should  heartily 
repent  of  their  folly  and  their  infatua* 
tion. 

But  Sir  Richard  is  aware  of  this. 
He  and  his  friends  will  not  let  in  the 
Whigs.  We  must  tell  them,  however* 
that  they  are  taking  a  very  bad  way 
of  keeping  them  out.  We  must  tell 
them  that  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs 
alone,  are  gratified  by  the  course  which 
they  have  pursued.  We  tell  them 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  malignant 
Radical  faction  at  present  is  based 
upon  the  disunion  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  that  whatever  contributes 
to  that  disunion  is  only  promoting  their 
ends.  And  we  gravely  ask  them,  what 
their  object  can  be  in  countenancing 
appeals  such  as  that  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  if  not  to  sow  disunion  amongst 
the  friends  of  social  order  at  this  cri- 
tical season,  when  it  so  concerns  them 
to  be  united? 

Sir  Richard  may  take  our  words 
for  it,  that  what  we  have  now  written, 
has  been  written  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.     We  respect  his  character. 
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We  admire  hit  pHnciples.  We  believe 
him  to  be  an  upright,  honourablei 
religious  roan; — one  who  adorns  the 
station  which  he  fills  in  the  circle  of 
his  tenants  and  his  fViends,  and  who 
is  competent^  in  ordinary  times,  to  be 
exceedingly  useful  in  his  place  in  par- 
liament. But  he  does  not,  we  think, 
rightly  estimate  the  difficulties  of  the 
very  extraordinary  emergency  during 
which  the  present  administration  have 
been  called  to  power.  Old  ideas  have 
become  so  rooted  in  his  mind  as  to 
exclude  the  views  which  should  present 
themselves  to  the  politician  upon  the 
very  altered  aspect  which  affairs  have 
assumed  since  the  prodigious  growth 
of  the  manufacturmg  interest,  and 
since,  as  a  corn-growing  country,  we 
ceased  to  be  self-dependant.  These 
are  circumstances  in  our  social  rela- 
tions, for  which,  in  the  minds  of  such 
gentlemen,  no  due  allowance  has  been 
made,    and   therefore  it  is  that    he 

Suarrels  with  the  premier — and  thus 
amages  the  cause  of  a  true  Conser- 
vative policy ;  and  in  grasping  im- 
patiently at  a  theoretical,  imaginary, 
impracticable  good,  would  cause  us 
to  miss  the  <mly  chance  which  mil  ever 
present  itself  of  effecting  that  wise  and 
moderate  settlement  of  the  great 
questions  at  issue  between  the  landed 
and  the  manufacturing  interest,  which 
may  be  at  the  same  time  satisfactory 
and  safe,  and  by  which  the  prudent 
and  the  considerate  men  of  all  parties 
may  be  contented. 

Sir  Robert  Peel* must  have  either 
altered  the  structure  of  the  social 
edifice,  or  be  content  to  see  it  razed 
to  the  ground ; — and  in  adopting  the 
former  alternative,  it  is  our  belief, 
that  he  has  done  so  with  a  guarded 
caution ;  and  that,  while  the  course 
of  Whig- Radical  policy  has  been,  great 
changes  with  little  improvement,  that 
upon  which  he  resolved  will  produce 
ffreat  improvement  with  little  change. 
We  repeat  it,  it  would  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  duty  of  the  patriot 
to  aim  at  producing  a  willing  acquies- 
cence in  these  necessary  measures, 
amongst  those  to  whom  they  mi  :ht 
be  distasteful,  than  to  stir  up  or  to 
aggravate  the  discontent  to  which  they 
might  give  rise,  at  the  risk  of  weaken- 
ing the-  bond  of  union  amongst  Con- 
servatives, and  thus  opening  again  (he 
road  to  office  to  that  unprincipled  fac- 
tion, our  recent  deliverance  from  whom 
w«  havt  littlt  doubt  Sir  Ricliard  r«« 


cognised   as    a   special   marcy  from 
heaven. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  the  corn  law  and  the  incomo  tax 
take  something  out  of  the  pockets  of 
our  landed  gentry,  the  tariff  will 
epable  them  to  retain  in  their  pockets 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  spent 
for  piu^poses  of  use  or  of  luxury. 

They  should  also  hold  in  mind  that 
the  debt,  by  which  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country  is  so  mttch 
depressed,  was  contracted  chiefiy  ia 
defence  of  those  permanent  intercats 
which  in  the  war  with  France  wore 
chiefly  endangered ;— and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  expecting  that  that  portion  of  tbo 
community  should  principally  bear  the 
pressure  which  has  chiefly  experienced 
the  protection. 

They  should  also  hold  in  mind,  that 
the  war,  which  has  left  its  so  heavy 
burdens  behind,  was  the  occasion  of 
a  vast  increase  of  agricultural  proa- 
perity ;  that  the  very  term  •*  war 
prices**  indicates  the  exorbitancy  of 
the  exactions  which  the  fkrmcre  were 
enabled  to  impose,  in  conseqneoco  of 
the  vast  demands  for  agricultural  pr^ 
duce ;  and  that  if  there  should  now 
be  some  diminution  of  those  high 
profits,  it  is  nothing  more  than  tho 
re-action  which  mi^t  be  looked  for 
from  so  unnatural  a  state  of  thinga, 
and  which,  in  the  hands  of  our  pre— at 
rulers,  will  be  cautiously  reguUttd  in 
such  a  way  as  the  nation  nuiy  beat  bo 
able  to  bear  it,  so  that  it  shall  never 
proceed  to  the  extent  of  neotraliain|^ 
the  most  important  of  our  fomor 
advantages.  Protection  to  the  farmer 
will  still  be  maintained*  although  pro- 
tection  to  the  other  interests  in  tho 
country  may  require  that  it  should  do 
longer  amount  to  a  virtual  prohihitioB 
of  those  supplies  which  are  indiapeo* 
sable  to  the  national  subsistence* 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  Sir  Robert 
Peel  s  regulation  respecting  the  eom 
trade  together  with  his  re-adjustmeot 
of  the  tariff,  the  nation  has  reason  to 
be  well  please^L  He  has  highly  vindi- 
cated his  cUim  to  the  title  of  a  gn«t 
minister.  His  whole  course,  since  oti 
this  last  occasion  he  submitted  to  tb» 
toils  of  office,  has  evinced  a  laboriotn 
dilisence,  a  consummate  ability,  «a 
unshaken  firmness,  and  an  incorrup- 
tible integritv,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Had  we  time  t6  pnrsoe  in 
detail  att  hit  tommercial  rfgqktio«% 
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there  are  some  of  them  with  which, 
perhaps,  we  might  not  be  content,  but 
with  their  general  character  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  not  to  be  well 
pleased.  Particular  local  interests 
must,  undoubtedly,  suffer,  here  and 
there;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
consumers  must  largely  benefit  by 
them;  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
an  impartial  retrospect  of  the  markets, 
and  to  consider  the  prices  we  have 
all  been  paying  for  articles  of  current 
necessity  for  the  last  few  years,  with- 
out acknowledging  that  they  were  far 
too  high,  and  that  the  relief  which 
would  now  seem  nigh  at  hand  to  the 
class  of  consumers  is  not  more  than 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

Indeed  we  believe  the  nation  at 
large  are  now  beginning  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this ;  at  least,  the  continu- 
lince  of  high  prices  would  seem  to 
argue  that  no  very  extraordinary  panic 
prevuls:  and  we  believe  the  landed 
interest  begin  very  clearly  to  see,  first, 
that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that 
things  could  have  remained  as  they 
were  ;  and  next,  that,  from  the  change 
which  has  taken  place,  no  very  sudden 
depreciation  of  domestic  produce  need 
be  seriously  apprehended  ;  so  that  the 
measures  of  the  premier  are  likely  to 
get  all  that  he,  or  that  any  man  could 
desire  for  them — a  fair  trial. 

They  are  not,  however,  met  with 
any  friendly  spirit  by  our  French 
neighbours.  There  a  rooted  hatred 
of  £ngland  would  seem  imbedded  in 
the  people  to  their  heart's  core,  and 
her  name  is  never  heard  but  to  stir  up 
%h^  most  aqgry  and  acrimonious  recof- 
llictions.  How  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  ; 
no  one  con  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  : 
Waterloo  rankles  in  their  memory. 
The  French  are  brave,  heroically 
brave,  but  never  was  national  valour 
the  attribute  of  a  vainer,  a  more  fri- 
volous, or  a  more  profligate  people. 
They  hate  Great  Britam  for  her 
worth  ;  they  hate  her  for  her  wealth  ; 
they  hate  her  for  her  regulated  free- 
dom; they  hate  her  for  her  soberly 
reformed  church ;  but  most  of  all, 
they  would  pursue  her  with  undying 
hate,  because  she  it  was  who  destroyed 
the  prestige  of  universal  empire,  which 
was  one  of  the  fondest  dreams  of 
their  wild  ambition ;  because  Welling- 
ton met  and  defeated  in  succession  all 
the  greatest  of  her  captains ;  because 
we  were  the  people  by  whose  instru- 


mentality, chieflyi  France,  within  its 
ancient  limits,  and  under  the  sway  of 
the  Bourbons,  was  substituted  for 
Napoleon  and  the  empire. 

but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  that  France,  with 
her  vine-growers  bankrupt  or  starving, 
and  clamorous  for  that  remission  of 
duty,  and  those  commercial  arrange- 
ments, by  which  they  might  be  enabled 
to  find  in  Great  Britain  a  market  for 
their  produce,  is  frantic  enough  to 
adopt  a  measure  by  which  our  linen 
thread  is  to  be  excluded  from  the 
country,  careless  what  injury  she  in- 
fiicts  upon  herself,  if  she  can  only  in- 
flict some  injury  upon  a  hated  rival. 
And  this,  without  any  provocation: 
yea,  while  every  disposition  was  evinced 
on  our  part,  to  deal  with  her  upon 
terms  of  mutual  benefit,  by  which 
both  countries  might  find  themselves 
gainers  I  But  what  are  commercial 
advantages  ?  what  is  the  good  of  any 
portion  of  her  people,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  those  feelings  of 
unappeasable  resentment  towards  the 
nation  by  whom  her  haughty  preten- 
sions have  been  baflled,  and  whose 
greatness  is  ever  associated  in  a  French- 
roan's  mind  with  the  curtailment  of 
their  territories,  and  the  obscuration  of 
their  glory?  Well,  if  so  she  will 
have  it,  let  her  vine-growers  starve, 
and  let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  keep 
our  linens  out  of  her  markets.  It  is 
just  possible  that  we  may  get  as  good 
wine  elsewhere,  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  we  ought  elsewhere  to  loo( 
for  it  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  luxury  to  dis- 
pense with  which  would  not  ruin  us 
as  a  nation,  and  a  substitute  for  which 
might,  in  all  probability,  be  found. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  consider  how  the 
prohibitory  system  in  France  may  best 
be  dealt  with,  as  regards  that  staple 
which  is  the  object  of  their  present 
jealous  restriction. 

If  we  cannot  advantageously  send 
our  thread  abroad,  is  there  no  mode 
by  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
wrought  into  manufacture  at  home? 
What  is  it  which  gives  the  Belgians 
an  advantage  over  us  ?  It  is  not  that 
the  raw  material  is  of  a  better  quality 
as  it  grows,  but  that  the  process  to 
which  it  is  subjected  after  it  is  Severed 
is  better  calculated  to  improve  its 
texture  than  that  which  is  in  use 
amongst  us.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
process  not  unattamable  by  us ;  and 
would  it  not  be  well,  in  the  presenf 
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altered  circumstances  of  the  trade, 
if  both  growers  and  manufacturers 
bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  best 
means  of  introducingf  for  our  own 
use  and  benefit,  the  Belgian  improve- 
ments? 

At  present  we  import  flax  from 
Belgium  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  a  sum 
nearly  double  that  which  Irish  flax 
would  produce ;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
not  to  believe,  that  what  human  skill 
and  labour  have  done  for  that  staple  in 
the  one  country,  may  not  be  done  for 
it  in  the  other. 

In  Belgium,  we  know  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  flax  crop  is  little  infe- 
rior to  that  which  the  Chinese  bestow 
upon  their  teas.  Its  culture  is  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  national  soli- 
citude ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  labour 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  a  clear 
proof  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
It  is  pursued,  and  a  main  cause  of  the 
great  superiority  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained. Let  us  adopt  a  similar  course, 
and  our  success  can  scarce  be  doubt- 
ful. Then  it  will  be  seen  whether  we 
may  not  soon  be  independent  of  fo- 
reign flax,  and  whether  a  fabric  may 
not  be  wrought  out  of  the  improved 
quality  of  the  Irish,  which  might  com- 
pete with,  if  not  command  a  prefer- 
ence over,  French  cambric. 

Thus,  out  of  intended  evil,  we  may 
procure  for  ourselves  an  important 
benefit  Not  only  may  we  easily  find 
a  substitute  for  French  wines,  but  the 
blow  that  is  struck  at  our  linen  trade, 
may  be  made  to  recoil  upon  themselves. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  can  be  done 
to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  this  year,  or 
the  next.  It  is  a  project  which  would 
take  time,  and  require  care,  and  skill, 
and  labour,  and  capital  to  no  small 
amount,  to  bring  to  perfection.  But 
once  accomplished,  it  would  be  a  sure 
source  of  healthful,  innocent,  and  pro- 
fitable employment  for  our  people,  and 
tend  more  than  any  other  that  we 
know,  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

The  high  tax  upon  linen  thread 
which  is,  or  is  to  be,  imposed  by  France, 
will  chiefly  operate  a^'nst  the  labour 
of  our  factories ;  and  these  have  al- 
ready had  a  most  injurious  influence 
upon  the  domestic  production*  of  that 
staple,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  cot- 
tages by  our  peasantry.  No  doubt 
great  cheapness  was  the  result  of  the 
system  by  which  machinery  was  made 


to  supersede  hand  labour;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  contrast  the  waste  of 
health,  and  the  corruption  of  morals 
connected  with  the  one  process,  with 
the  cheerfulness,  the  happmess,  and  the 
contentment  invariably  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  other,  without  la- 
menting the  change  which  has  takoi 
place,  and  feeling  that  no  increase  of 
national  wealth  could  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  to  attain  it. 

In  the  one  case,  human  beings  are 
congregated  toeether  under  circum- 
stances in  whicn  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  them  in  any  other  light  than 
so  many  living  machines  ;  their  health 
and  morals  no  more  cared  for  than  is 
compatible  with  the  expenditure  of 
their  best  energies  upon  the  prodoctioo 
of  that  material  wealth  which  con- 
stitutes their  employer's  god.  In  the 
other,  they  are  occupied  under  the  eye 
of  a  parent,  by  whom  their  morals  are 
attended  to,  and  by  whom  it  is  bot 
natural  to  suppose  that  thev  will  be 
brought  up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  enlaq^ 
upon  the  evils  of  the  factory  system, 
the  abominations  of  which  have  been 
recently,  and  in  so  many  instaDcesy 
fearfully  dbclosed.  But  let  any  ob- 
serving reader  who  has  ever  baid  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  contrast  the 
squalid,  wastedi  consumptive  myriads 
who  poiur  out  of  the  factories  in'Glas- 
gow  or  Manchester,  at  those  bovsrs 
when  they  are  enlarged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  their  food,  with  the 
healthful  and  happy  groups  who  crowd 
the  peasant's  hearth  in  Uiote  parts  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  where  the  iincB 
trade  is  not  yet  extinguished,  and  be 
will  see  at  a  glance  both  tbe  cost  that 
we  have  been  paying  for  our  increased 
production,  and  the  large  amount  both 
of  comfort  and  happiness,  which  u 
still  within  our  reacn,  if  we  are  now 
induced  to  take  wise  precautions  far 
the  revival  of  our  domestic  industrr. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  politician 
to  contemplate  the  difference  which 
exbts  between  the  north  and  the  soath 
of  Ireland,  in  point  of  tranquillitT. 
and  obedience  to  the  law,  without 
feeling  that  that  quiet,  in-door  occu* 
pation  which  has  constituted  such  & 
prominent  feature  of  the  former,  most 
have  had  its  full  effect  in  contributing' 
to  so  gratifying  a  result.  The  manner 
in  which  agriculture  and  loom-labour 
alternated,  wherever  the  linen  trade 
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prevailed,  gave  full  employment  to 
every  moment  of  the  artizan-peasant*8 
time,  and  thus  excluded  that  listless- 
ness  and  that  vacancy  in  which  the 
worst  crimes  which  deform  society  are 
engendered.  And  it  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact,  that  the  complication 
of  labour  thus  involved  has  not,  in 
any  respect,  proved  adverse  to  that 
skill  in  farming,  by  which,  almost  as 
much  as  by  its  intelligence  and  its 
tranquillity,  the  north  of  Ireland  has 
been  distinguished.  We  believe  that 
we  are  writing  without  any  exagge- 
ration when  we  say,  that  the  county 
of  Down  is  the  best  cultivated  county 
in  Ireland ;  that  it  far  exceeds,  in 
point  of  cultivation,  tne  far  more  f«r- 
tile  counties  in  the  south  aad  west ; 
and  comes  very  oeir  to,  if  it  does  not 
aliogetiier  equal,  the  best  cultivated 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  See- 
rag,  therefore,  that  tranquillity  has 
been  its  result,  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity its  accompaniment,  and  health, 
mordity,  and  domestic  happiness  its 
invariable  characteristics,  who  would 
not  desire  such  a  revival  of  the  linen- 
trade  in  the  north  as  might  set  the 
hand-wheels  and  the  hand-looms  at 
work  again,  and  by  bestowing  the 
same  skdl  and  labour  upon  the  culture 
and  the  propagation  of  flax,  by  which 
our  neighbours  in  Belgium  have 
brought  it  to  so  great  perfection,  lay 
the  foundation  of  increased  prosperity, 
and  add  to  our  national  resources  a 
far  more  valuable  branch  of  this  trade 
than  that  of  which  the  malignant  jea- 
lousy of  France  now  seeks  to  deprive 
us. 

To  this  subject,  therefore,  we  ear- 
nestly invite  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  mterested  in  the  real  welfare  of 
Ireland.  The  linen-trade  was  a  be- 
quest of  the  illustrious  Ormond  ;  aud 
never  did  a  statesman  confer  upon  a 
counti^  a  boon  which  has  been  more 
blessed.  It  is  now  threatened  with 
extinction ;  but  the  means  of  safety 
are  still  in  our  own  hands,  if  we  only  use 
them  aright.  It  would  well  become 
the  government,  the  aristocracy,  the 
trading  interest  in  Ireland,  to  see 
that  no  culpable  neglect,  on  our  own 
part,  aggravates  the  commercial  cala- 
mity by  which  we  are  threatened ; 
and  it  will,  we  repeat  it,  be  our  own 
fault,  if  advantage  be  not  taken  of  the 
present  crisis,  to  set  the  trade  which 
IS  menaced  with  complete  destruction 
upon  a  more  advantageous  footing,  in 


every  respect,  than  it  was  before. 
Ireland  would  thus  gain  a  new  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  France  would 
soon  find  that  she  had  a  formidable 
rival. 

We  are,  however,  well  aware  of  the 
vast  and  complicated  interests  which 
must,  at  present,  engage  the  premier's 
attention,  and  how  difficult  it  must  be 
for  him  to  bestow  any  minute  or  pir* 
ticular  care  on  what  constitotof  <o 
small  a  fragment  of  the  trad^  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  British  empire. 
Therefore  it  is  tbat  we  would  com- 
mend the  snbfect  to  those  whose  local 
knowledge  may  enable  them  more 
particularly  to  understand  it.  The 
Marquess  of  Downshire  is  a  nobleman 
who  has  always  bestowed  especial 
attention  upon  the  linen  trade  and  its 
concerns ;  to  him  we  would  appeal,  as 
to  one  by  whom  the  project  which  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  may  be 
judged  of,  both  as  to  its  practicability, 
and  as  to  its  advantage.  If  it  be, 
indeed,  as  practicable  and  as  bene- 
ficial as  we  suppose,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  aid  more  powerfully  in 
carrying  it  into  effect,  or  whose  influ- 
ence would  be  more  powerful  in 
drawing  to  it  the  favourable  notice  of 
our  rulers.  Emerson  Tennent  is  a 
commoner  whom  we  hope  soon  to  see 
in  parliament  again ;  and  he  has 
already  evinced  the  interest  which  he 
takes  in  this  subject,  by  the  large 
share  of  attention  which  ne  bestowed 
upon  it  when  he  recently  visited  Bel- 
gium, and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  has  laboured  to  recommend  the 
Belgian  improvements.  We  trust  he 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming his  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject agun,  with  more  hope  of  practical 
advantages.  The  connexion  which  he 
has  had  with  our  colonial  policy,  by 
means  of  his  office,  must  have  already 
put  him  into  possession  of  various 
modes  by  which  the  object  which  we 
have  at  heart  might  be  promoted.  Of 
these  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  avail  him- 
self;  and  that  his  influence  will  not 
be  wanting  to  induce  government  to 
lend  a  favouring  ear  to  any  rational 
plan,  by  which  tne  linen  trade  may  be 
rabed  from  its  present  state  of  de- 
pression, and  the  mischievous  and  ma- 
lignant policy  of  France  made  to 
recoil  upon  herself. 

That  we  can  continue  much  longer 
upon  terms  of  amity  with  such  a  nr 
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tion«  it  seems  very  difficult  to  surmise. 
Certain  we  are^  that  nothing  will  be 
done  on  our  part,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  provoke 
collision,  and  that  every  thing  will  be 
done  by  which  such  a  calamity  may  be 
prevented.  Suoh,  we  would  fondly 
believe,  is  also  the  feeling  of  the 
French  King.  Louis  Philippe  sin- 
cerely desires  the  continuance  of 
peace,  and  he  is  seconded  by  a  mi- 
nister of  a  similar  mind,  and  who  has 
won  for  himself  the  respect  of  all 
Europe.  We  will  add,  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  under  any  other  ruler 
or  governor  could  peace  have  been  so 
long  preserved.  But  the  difficulties 
are  daily  accumulating  by  which  these 
great  men  will,  we  fear,  be  ultimately 
overruled;  and  should  death  or  any 
accident  remove  them,  France  will 
again  betake  herself  to  courses  by 
which  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be 
disturbed,  and  we  shall  be  involved 
in  hostilities  with  our  restless  neigh- 
bours. 

That  Guizot  and  his  master  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  from  without,  is  already  ap- 
parent from  the  manner  in  which  they 
nave  been  constrained  to  obey  the  be- 
hests of  the  revolutionary  faction  in 
that  country,  with  whom  a  hatred  of 
England  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
the  definitive  ratification  of  the  treaty 
guaranteeing  a  mutual  right  of  search, 
so  indispensable  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  They  have,  we  firmly 
believe,  been  construned  against  their 
will,  to  decline  such  commercial  ar- 
rangements as  would  greatly  benefit 
their  own  people,  simply  because  it 
was  supposed  by  the  faction  they 
would  also  benefit  ours.  To  the 
same  cause  is  owing  that  duty  upon 
linen-thread,  which  amounts  to  a  direct 
declaration  of  commercial  war.  And 
to  the  same  cause  is  undoubtedly 
attributable  the  spirit  which  prevails 
during  the  present  elections,  which 
renders  it  necessary  for  government 
to  assume  the  merit  of  a  hatred  of 
England,  if  they  would  not  be  out- 
numbered by  the  opposition,  with 
whom  it  is  a  rallying  cry,  and  thus 
driven  from  that  course  of  policy,  by 
their  perseverance  in  which,  hitherto, 
the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  pre- 
served. 

All  this  most  compel  the  prudent 
onserrative  statetman  in  this  countr  j 


to  regard  the  coarse  upon  which  the 
French  rulers  were  driven,  more  with 
sorrow  than  with  anger.  They  ara» 
we  believe,  as  individuals,  not  only 
blameless,  but  would,  if  they  could* 
impose  an  effectual  check  upon  tho 
frantic  mispolicy  which  is  not  more 
insulting  to  England  than  it  must 
prove  injurious  to  themselves.  **  War, 
war,  war  I  with  haughty  England  ; 
war  at  all  hazards ;  war,  until  we 
have  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of  Wau 
terloo !"  is  the  suppressed  premiss  in 
all  the  reasonings  of  that  mercurial 
people  ;  the  scarcely  suppressed  senti* 
ment  which  actuates  their  entire  con- 
duct. How  a  revolutionary  sovereignf 
who  is  regarded  rather  as  the  chief 
than  the  prince  of  the  nation,  is  to 
temporise  with  a  people  like  this,  so 
as  to  manage  them  in  their  testy  hu« 
mours,  it  would  have  passed  our  saga- 
city to  divine,  had  not  Louis  Philippe 
already  proved  himself  almost  as 
adroit  and  as  dexterous  in  controlling 
and  moderating  their   ezdtablt  tern* 

Eerament,  as  the  agents  for  mischief 
ave  been  industrious  in  infUming 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  control. 
Undoubtedly,  but  for  him  there  would 
already  have  been  an  explosion^  which 
would  have  been  felt  in  the  eztremitiee 
of  the  world.  It  therefore  well  beoome^ 
us  to  make  every  allowance  for  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed.  He  must  appear  to  go 
with  the  faction  in  some  things^  m 
order  to  be  able  to  resist  them  in 
other  things.  In  all  that  part  of  hie 
conduct  which  savours  of  a  warlike 
policy,  we  should  recognise  his  neees« 
sities,  but  not  his  will ;  and  as  far  as 
ever  the  national  dignity  and  the 
national  honour  may  permiti  we 
should  be  moderate  and  concilia- 
tory in  our  tone,  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  extravagance  and  the  insolence 
with  which  the  war  faction  in  France 
would  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  first  of 
national  duties  to  assail  us.  We  sav* 
our  tone  should  be  mild,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  our  measures  should 
not  be  £rm.  We  may,  and  indeed  we 
ought  to  speak  smooth  things ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  quite 
evident  that  we  were  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  fear.  The  proper 
reply  to  their  duty  upon  linens  would* 
in  our  humble  judgment,  be  an  increased 
duty  upon  their  wines*  and  such  a 
remission  of  duty  in  the  case  of  other 
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more  friendly  states  as  might  encou- 
rage the  supply  of  an  article  which 
might  he  found  to  be^  in  all  respects^ 
a  aesirable  substitute  for  them ;  so 
that  we  might  ultimately  continue 
from  choice«  a  course  upon  which  we 
had  been  driven  by  necessity. 

But  whatever  is  said,  or  whatever  is 
done^  ministers  should  never  forget* 
thati  such  is  the  present  state  of  feeling 
in  France,  at  any  moment*  any  acci- 
dent may  involve  us  in  war  ;  and  that 
for  such  an  event  they  should  not 
be  unprepared.  Seeing  what  Louis 
Philippe  has  abready  done*  we  are  slow 
to  suppose  there  are  any  difficulties 
which  ne  ma^  not  overcome ;  and  we 
have  such  reliance  upon  his  good  sense 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
own  true  interest*  that  we  must  believe 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  him  to 
induce  or  to  compel  his  subjects  to 
keep  the  peace.  In  this  he  may  not 
succeed.  He  himself  may  be  cut  off; 
or  he  may  be  overruled  by  causes 
which  we  cannot  at  present  foresee. 
In  all  these  cases  war  will  be  inevi- 
table. And  a  Britbh  ministry  should 
take  very  good  care  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  an  event  which  may  com- 
promise our  existence  as  a  nation*  and 
to  be  well  assured  that  our  best  hope 
of  averting  such  a  cidamity  will  con^ 
sist  in  the  conviction  that  we  are  pre- 
pared against  it. 

In  Spain  we  believe  that  Espartero 
is  doing  every  thing  that  a  brave  and 
honest*  but  not  tteru  able  man  can  do* 
to  contribute  to  the  repose  and  the 
settlement  of  that  disordered  kingdom. 
The  monarchy  is*  we  believe*  perfectly 
safe  in  his  hands.  He  entertains  no 
views  of  personal  ambition.  The  view 
which  we  ventured  to  put  forth  re- 
specting his  designs  and  his  character 
long  before  he  was  regent*  has  been  to 
the  letter  realised.  He  loves  Envland* 
he  has  a  detestation  for  France*  he  en- 
tertains a  jealous  aversion  to  the  tem- 
poral pretensions  of  the  papal  court* 
and  it  is  his  heart's  desire  to  combine 
the  preservation  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  ancient  institutions  of  Spain 
with  Uie  progress  of  enlightened  free- 
dom. Such  a  man*  at  such  a  crisis*  is* 
in  such  a  country*  above  all  price.  We 
trust  our  ministers  appreciate  him 
aright*  and  that  no  countenance  and 
no  encouragement  which  they  can  fairly 
afford  him*  will  be  withheld*  to  enable 
him  to  resist  the  machinations  of 
Franee^  and  to  curb  the  factions  who 


are  the  blinded  instruments  of  that 
profligate  and  insidious    power  who 
cannot  endure  the  contemplation  of 
re«il  Spanish  independence.     If  there 
be  a  weak  point  in  Louis  Philippe's 
character,  it  is  that  he  cannot  forego 
the  prospect  of  family  aggrandizement 
by  allying  one  of  his  family  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.     For   this  purpose 
the  wretched  queen-mother  is  detained 
as  a  cherished  guest  in  his  dominions. 
For  this  purpose  the  various  conspira* 
cies  are  rormed*  which  have  for  their 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  regent*    even  at  the  expense  of 
establishing    a    profligate    despotism 
which  would  extinguish  every  vestigjo 
of   constitutional  liberty.      For  this 
purpose  the  portentous  alliance  has 
oeen  formed  between  the  Carlists  and 
the    Christinos*    in    which    supersti* 
tion  and  absolutism  are  leaguea  with 
infidelity    and     democracy    in    their 
worst  forms*  and  all  that  is  weak  in 
the  one  made  subservient  to  all  that  is 
wicked  in  the  other.     It  becomes  us 
well  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  all  this. 
We  believe  that  in  Spain*  of  late  years, 
the  progress  of  sound  opinion  has  boea 
very  great  indeed.    It  were  chimerical 
to  expect  any  very  rapid  advance  of 
the    doctrines   of   enlightened  refor- 
mation.    A  nation  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  all  the  abominations  of  popery*  as 
Spain  has  been  for  centuries*  cannot 
all  of  a  sudden  divest  themselves  of  the 
prejudices,  the  habits*  and  the  predi- 
lections* which  have  so  long  regulated 
their  feelings    and    influenced    their 
minds*  and  become  in  a  manner  a  part 
of  their  nature.     But  that  some  pro- 
gress has  been  already  made  in  the 
right  direction,  is  evident  from  the 
alarm  which  pervades  the  whole  popbh 
world*  and  the  litanies  which  are  now 
being     recited    in   all    the    Romish 
churches  deprecatory  of  the  revolt  from 
the  holy  see  of  a  country  which  had 
been  so  long  numbered  amongst  the 
most  devoted  of  its  adherents.     All 
this  looks  well.     The  day  is*  we  think* 
past  when  any  vast  amount  of  enthtt* 
siasm  can  be  excited  in  the  enlightened 
portion  of  Christendom  in  favour  of 
the  most  objectionable  portion  of  the 
papal  pretensions.  The  dayspringfrom 
on  high  has*  we  are  persuaded*  visited 
the  people  of   Spain.      Despite  the 
trumpery  superstition  which  still  holds 
exclusive  possession  of  their  churches 
there  are  streaks  of  light  beginning  ' 
appear  above  their  horizon*  which  a 
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the  harbingers  of  a  brighter  day.  And 
if  Rome  dreads  this  lights  and  well 
she  may»  England  should  only  recog- 
nise in  it  those  symptoms  of  a  better 
state  of  things  which  she  herself  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  beginnings  of  her 
reformation.  Now  upon  this^  and 
upon  all  other  subjects  of  internal 
policy^  we  should  cautiously  eschew 
that  impertinent  intermeddling  which 
wouldy  more  than  any  other  cause,  in 
such  a  country,  retard  the  object  which 
the  wise  and  good  must  have  at  heart, 
and  g^ve  an  excuse  for  interference  on 
the  part  of  others  by  which  that  cause 
might  be  seriously  endangered.  Of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  the  Spaniards 
irill  least  bear  any  thing  that  savours  of 
^BcftaliMiy  or  in  the  adoption  of  which 
it  is  neceantry  to  take  for  granted  that 
others  are  wiser  tlnm  t^eanetves. 
Beware  how  you  wound  aFrendmuni's 
Tanity»  but  you  must  beware  how  you 
offend  a  Spaniard's  pride.  They  will 
never,  nationally,  receive  reformation 
as  an  imported  commodity.  It  most 
grow,  as  a  national  product,  amongst 
themselves.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
we  should  feel  alarm  lest  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  external  societies  should 
do  in  that  country  almost  as  much 
mischief  as  in  other  countries  it  mi^ht 
do  good.  It  would  provoke  a  re-action 
which  would  be  sure  to  end  in  throwing 
back  the  cause  of  true  religion.  AU 
that  we  desire  is,  that  the  pressure 
should  be  gradually  removed  which  at 
present  "  lets  and  hinders"  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  And  we  are  not 
so  extravagant  as  to  expect  that  even 
that  can  be  done  very  suddenly,  or  to 
any  great  extent.  Too  gross  has  been 
the  ignorance,  too  inveterate  the  pre- 
judices which  have  been  engendered  by 
centuries  .of  superstition,  to  admit  a 
rational  hope  uiat  they  can  be  very 
speedily  removed.  Too  long  was  the 
inquisition  dominant  to  favour  the  ex- 
pectation of  establishing,  by  any  coun- 
ter revolutionary  movement,  the  empire 
of  enlightened  reason.  And  the  better 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  whidi 
distinguish  this  people,  (and  thev  are 
manv  and  noble,)  the  stronger  will  be 
the  hold  of  those  superstitions  which 
have  become  incorporated  with  them, 
and  which  have  imparted  to  them,  as 
it  were,  an  adventitious  value  from  the 
worth  and  the  excellence  with  which 
they  are  connected.  While,  therefore, 
we  are  ntjoiced  at  the  prospect  which 
lies  before  Spaing  we  are  satis6ed  to 


regard  it  as  a  distant  prospect ;  and 
while  we  would  jealously  guard  against 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  others 
with  that  silent  and  gradual  process 
by  which  error  is  beginning  to  yield 
to  truth,  we  would  just  as  cautiously 
avoid  any  endeavour  to  precipitate  it 
which  might  end  in  its  sudden  extinc- 
tion. 

But  England  cannot  be  too  earnest 
in  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  Spain 
a  just  view  of  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom.  It  ought  to  be  very 
easy  to  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  who  are  rational  amongst  them, 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  has  more  to  gain  from  them. 
Their  vines  and  our  manufactures 
would  seem  to  present  a  prospect  of  an 
interchange  of  commodities,  by  which 
the  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  both 
iMMdd  beeohaooed*  and  that  hieoSj 
connection  between  aw  twe  flonninM 
promoted,  which  more  than  any  other 
thing  must  guarantee  in  the  Peninsula 
the  security  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  be  an  available  protectioii 
both  against  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  the  malignant  jealousy  of  Rome, 
which  is  now,  in  secret,  straining  every 
effort  to  bring  her  again  into  spiritual 
bondage ; — not  that  she  has  as  yet 
openly  revolted  from  the  papal  see, 
but  that  she  has  taken  that  initiatory 
step,  from  which,  in  the  judffroent  of 
the  seers  of  the  Vatican  (and  in  such 
matters  they  are  rarely  mistaken) 
such  a  revolt  may,  not  remotely,  be 
expected. 

There  was,  we  believe,  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  meddling  and 
mischievous  policy  of  our  late  mien 
did  not  involve  us  in  difficulties,  for 
our  extrication  from  which  ministert 
have  already  found  that  all  their  wis- 
dom will  be  required.  We  were  gra- 
tified to  find  that  Lord  Stanley  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  Lord  Palmerston  so 
much,  when  that  clever,  but  conceited, 
unprincipled,  and  most  mischieroos 
man  ventured  to  attack  the  measures 
of  ministers,  with  more  than  his  usual 
acrimony  and  without  any  of  his  usual 
discretion.  He  calculated,  no  doubt, 
that  the  customary  moderation  and 
forbearance  of  the  premier  would  be 
exhibited  bv  all  the  others  of  his  col- 
Icaffues,  and  that  he  might  be  smart 
and  pungent  without  provoking  any 
castigation.  But  for  once  he  reckoned 
without  hb  host.  Lord  Stanley  was 
not  disposed  to  bear  the  policy  of 
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ministers  impugned  and  their  difficul- 
ties undervalued  by  one  who  more 
than  any  other^  or  all  the  others  of 
the  late  reckless  occupants  of  place^ 
contributed  to  disturb  and  embarrass 
our  foreign  relations^  to  cripple  our 
commerce^  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  wars  with  almost  every  na- 
tion in  the  world.  And  he  accord- 
ingly, being  provoked  thereto,  did  tell 
the  noble  ex-secretary  his  mind,  and 
that  with  a  force  and  a  vigour  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  him. 

We  were  glad  of  this,  because  far  too 
great  has  been  the  mildness  and  the 
courtesy  which  has  hitherto  characte- 
rised Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  dealing  with 
antagonists  who  have  proved  themselves 
so  undeserving  of  it.  What  has  been 
their  conduct  since  they  were  ejected 
from  power  ?  Have  they  treated  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  he  treated  them?  Have 
they  given  the  right  honourable  baronet 
a  fair  trial  ?  Nay  ;  is  there  a  device  of 
faction  which  they  have  left  unem- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
him  in  all  his  measures,  and  rendering 
his  tenure  of  office  insecure?  Did 
they  not  first  endeavour  to  excite  the 
country  by  popular  appeals  against  the 
income  tax  ?  Was  not  every  species 
of  misrepresentation  resorted  to  which 
could  stir  up  the  constituencies  to  pe- 
tition against  it  ?  Did  not  the  moody 
leaders  sit  brooding  "  in  grim  repose," 
awaiting  in  parliament  the  uprousingof 
the  whirlwind  which  was  to  sweep  the 
Conservative  ministry  from  power? 
Did  they  not  linger  on  in  their  insane 
and  wicked  expectation,  availing  them- 
selves of  every  art  of  conjuration  "  to 
call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep ;"  nor 
desist,  until  it  was  plam  the  spirits 
"  would  not  come ;"  until  from  all 
quarters  their  feelers  brought  them 
in  uncomfortable  intelligence ;  until  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  in- 
come tax  was  disliked,  the  Whigs  were 
detested ;  and  that  even  a  heavier  bur- 
den than  its  infliction  would  be  en- 
dured, if  necessary,  to  secure  us  against 
the  return  to  office  of  those  by  whom 
the  nation  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  ?  Such  are  the  men 
towards  whom  our  over-courteous 
premier  uses  honied  words  ;  sufTering 
Lis  prudence  for  once,  we  must  think, 
to  overmaster  his  discretion ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  when  Lord  Stan- 
ley did  break  silence,  it  pleased  us  well 
that  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
to  evince  the  sense  which    he,  and 


no  doubt,  all  his  colleagues  in  the  ca- 
binet, entertained  of  their  misdeeds  ; 
and  that  when  impudence  was  super- 
added to  misgovemment,  and  their 
misdeeds  were  made  a  matter  of  boast, 
the  forbearance  with  which  they  were 
previously  regarded  could  be  calcu- 
lated upon  no  longer. 

But,  in  adverting  to  tbe  moderation 
of  the  premier  with  any  thiiig  like 
censure,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to 
deny  or  to  undervalue  one  of  his  mosi 
conspicuous  merits  as  the  leader  of 
administration.  His  has  been  a  most 
difficult  post,  and  he  never  could  have 
triumphed,  as  he  has  done,  over  his 
difficulties,  without  a  command  of  tem- 
per such  as  he  has  exhibited,  and  of 
which  we  have  but  few  examples.  In- 
deed, if  ever  there  was  a  man  born  for 
the  crisis  which  he  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter, that  man  is  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
received  the  government  when  the 
most  wicked  administration  that  ever 
misgoverened  the  country  were  not 
without  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  complication  of  evils,  which  they 
had  produced,  was  such  as  must  defy 
all  his  efforts  to  establish  an  adminis- 
tration upon  a  Conservative  basis; 
and  already  he  has  so  far  tided  us  out 
of  the  breakers,  that  we  have  passed, 
comparatively,  into  smooth  water,  and 
are  beginning  already  to  experience  an 
almost  total  forgetfulness  of  former 
dangers.  And  this  his  success,  we 
acknowledge,  has  been  owing  scarcely 
less  to  his  temper  than  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  the  skill  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  he  managed  his 
friends,  than  to  the  ability  witli  which 
he  confounded  his  enemies.  Latterly, 
his  chief  perplexities  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  friends.  His  enemies, 
poor  devils,  have  been  long  since  quite 
prostrate.  The  wave  had  subsided 
upon  which  they  hoped  to  ride  tri- 
umphant, and  left  them  in  the  deep 
profound ;  and  the  measures  of  se- 
condary importance,  upon  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  known  to  entertain 
opinions  at  variance  with  those  of 
many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  his  sup- 
porters, have  furnished  occasions  of 
acrimonious  discussion  between  him 
and  them,  (acrimonious,  we  must  add, 
on  their  part,  not  on  his,)  which  has 
been  regarded  with  pleasure  by  none 
but  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country. 
The  baffled  Whig  faction  are  lookin^ 
on  with  a  maligpoant  satisfaction,  wh' 
his  supporters  are  assailing  him  up 
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the  new  poor-law,  in  the  hope  that 
what  they  could  not  effect  hv  their 
own  strength,  may  he  accomplished  for 
them  hy  our  divisions.  We  stop  not 
at  present  to  inquire,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong. 
We  will  suppose  the  ministry,  and 
those  friends  of  the  ministry  who 
are  averse  to  the  new  poor-law,  are 
equally  sincere  in  their  convictions. 
Is  this,  we  ask,  a  time  when  divi- 
sions are  to  be  prosecuted  upon 
such  a  subject  to  the  extent  of  en- 
dangering the  stability  of  administra- 
tion ?  The  new  poor-law !  Are  we 
likely  to  get  a  better  law  from  the 
Whigs?  And  is  it  for  a  change  of 
masters  alone  that  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  again  endangered  ?  This, 
certainly,  does  prove  the  rapidity  with 
which  men  can  forget  past  alarms. 
The  symptoms  have  happily  passed 
away  which  indicated  the  presence  of 
a  mortal  disease,  and  we  prosecute  an  in- 
sane quarrel, with  a  deadly  rancour, with 
our  good  physician,  because,  in  the 
course  of  his  attendance  upon  us  for 
their  removal,  he  has  happened  to 
tread  upon  our  great  toe  I  A  happy 
state  of  feeling  this,  and  wise,  if  we 
were  playing  the  game  of  the  enemy. 
But  surely,  surely  Conservative  politi- 
cians cannot  be  mad  enough  to  continue 
such  a  course,  when  the  only  certain  re- 
sult must  be,  that  the  particular  measure 
which  they  object  to  in  the  case  of 
their  friends,  will  be  carried  by  their 
enemies,  whom  they  will  re-instate  in 
power,  and  from  whom  such  a  course 
of  democratic  legislation  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  poor-law,  in  its  worst 
form,  would  soon  appear  a  very  tole- 
rable evil. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  course  which 
is  at  present  being  taken  both  in 
France  and  in  England  by  the  sup- 
porters of  what  is  in  both  countries 
a  Conservative  administration.  In 
England  Sir  Robert  Peel  occupies 
the  position  which  Guizot  occupies  in 
France ;  and  the  English  Conserva- 
tives are  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
former,  as  the  French  Conservatives 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  latter.  The 
consequence  is,  a  lack  of  cordial  sup- 
port in  both  cases,  from  which  serious 
evil  may  be  apprehended.  The  ultras 
in  the  one  country,  and  the  infras  in 
the  other,  leave  the  men  by  whom 
alonei  at  the  present  crisis,  the  cause 
of  a  tnilj  CoBe«nrati?e  policy  eao  be 


successfully  championed,  without  the 
support  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  fortify  them  against  the  assaults 
and  the  cabals  of  their  enemies ; — and 
the  consequence  may  be,  that  the 
cause  of  social  order  may  again  be 
overthrown.  Most  devoutly  is  such  a 
result  to  be  deprecated.  Meanwhile^ 
the  opposition  in  both  countries  are 
looking  keenly  on,  waiting  for  the 
first  opening  that  presents  itself  to 
make  a  desperate  assault  upon  their 
divided  forces.  As  surely  as  the  op- 
portunity is  given,  so  surely  will  it  be 
made  available  by  those  whose  interest 
is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  coincident 
with,  public  disorder.  Both  Carlists 
and  Republicans  are  on  the  "qui 
vive"  in  France,  each  looking  eagerly 
to  the  fall  of  Guizot,  and  expecting 
to  reap  therefrom  some  advantage. 
In  England  a  similar  expectation  is 
entertained  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Peel  administration ;  and  these  consist 
of  levellers,  radicals,  republicans,  in* 
fidels,  malignant  political  dissenters, 
men  in  whom  religion  has  soured  into 
an  acid  which  converts  it  from  whole- 
some spiritual  food  into  a  deadly  poli- 
tical poison — chartists,  anarchists,  Je- 
suits, "  et  hoc  genus  omne."  All  these 
would  rejoice  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  government.  Into  the  hands 
of  this  faction  the  power  must  be  sur- 
rendered which  would  be  wrested  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Is  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  such  a  calamity  to  be  en- 
dured? Are  we  seriotfslv  to  be  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  divisions  which 
may  end  m  such  a  result?  What 
madness!  What  frantic  folly  I  The 
new  poor  law,  indeed  I  We  do  not 
approve  of  the  new  poor  law.  That 
the  premier  should  be  committed  as 
he  has  been  to  the  maintenance  of  it, 
most  heartily  do  we  deplore.  But 
that  on  that  account  every  thing  dear 
and  valuable  to  us  as  men  and  as 
Christians  should  be  again  brought 
into  peril ;  that  Socinianism  and  infi- 
delity should  affain  occupy  the  chief 
places  in  our  cabinet ;  that  a  reckless 
mcompetencv  should  guide  our  foreign 
councils,  and  "  untoward  events*'  pro- 
duce dangerous  collision  by  which  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  be  disturbed; 
that  a  course  of  democratic  leffislatiou 
should  be  instituted  by  whicn  every 
permanent  interest  and  institute  in  the 
country  would  be  crippled  or  degraded* 
or  impoverished  or  overthrown  ;-r«aad 
all  beoauM  we  may  happen  to  diaaf- 
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prore  of  the  conduct  of  the  premier^ 
touching  the  new  poor  law-^this  would 
argue  an  extent  of  blind  infatuation 
which  would  almost  prove  us  deserving 
of  our  doom,  and  justify  almost  anj 
amount  of  suffering  in  which  our  heed- 
less precipitancy  might  involve  us. 

There  are  other  questions  of  minor 
importance  upon  which  there  has  been 
also  much  heat;  upon  these  we  do 
not  mean  to  dweU.  The  election  com- 
promise committees  have  furnished  a 
ground  of  attack  agunst  the  premier^ 
which  would  in  itself  be  insignificant^ 
if  every  little  cause  of  division  amongst 
his  followers,  at  the  present  moment^ 
was  not  to  be  deprecated  as  a  serious 
evil.  The  truth  is,  we  must  stand 
together  if  we  stand  at  all ;  and  this 
is  a  truth  of  which  few  Conservatives 
seem  to  be  convinced  in  proportion  to 
its  importance.  Each  seems  to  think 
himself  fully  entitled  to  prosecute  his 
own  ol^ect,  regardless^  and  sometimes 
in  utter  defiance  of,  that  general  course 
of  policy  which  the  premier  has  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  pursue;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  a  degree  of  cold- 
ness and  estrangement  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  views  he  has  been  obliged 
to  traverse,  by  which  his  efficiency  as 
a  leader  has  been  impaired,  and  by 
which,  if  it  proceeded  to  any  greater 
extent,  his  power  as  a  minister  would 
be  endangered.  We  do  not  say 
whether  his  conduct  respecting  these 
compromise  committees  has  been  right 
or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  bolder  might  have  been  a 
better  course  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  plain 
common  thinkers  to  understand  why 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry.  But  we  can  easily  imagine 
plausible  grounds  for  a  justification  of 
such  a  proceeding ;  and  even  allowing 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  erred  in  judg- 
ment, we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
the  faction  by  whom  that  error  would 
be  magnified  into  a  crime,  and  made 
the  plea  for  a  grave  political  indict- 
ment, by  his  conviction  upon  which  he 
would  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

But  upon  the  whole,  and  considering 
the  singiilarly  difficult  part  which  he 
had  to  acty  he  has  conducted  himself 
with  a  wisdom,  a  spirit,  and  a  temper 
which  can  scarcely  betoo  much  praised. 
He  has  succeeded  in  laying  the  founda* 
tion  for  a  solid  embankment  against  the 
tide  of  disorder  and  misrule,  which 
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has  thus  gained  a  breathing-time  for 
the  cause  of  religion  and  order  of  which 
their  friends  would  do  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage. Church  extension  is  a  fa- 
vourite object  with  many  good  men  ; 
and  no  one  can  be  too  earnest  in 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the 
state  the  duty  of  providing  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  formula- 
ries of  the  Established  Church,  for  all 
who  may  have  been  brought  up  within 
the  pale  of  that  church's  communion. 
But  we  would  as  earnestly  impress 
upon  them,  that  unless  something  more 
be  done,  the  most  profuse  grants  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  churches 
may  be  worse  than  useless.  What 
that  something  more  is  has  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ministra- 
tions in  these  churches  may  be  filled. 
If  the  ministers  be  able  and  efficient . 
men,  wholly  given  to  the  discharge  of 
their  important  duties,  no  greater 
blessing  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
community.  But  if  churches  are  to 
be  built  while  yet  no  efficient  means 
have  been  taken  to  secure  a  succession 
of  able  and  God-fearing  ministers  by 
whom  these  churches  may  be  filled 
and  the  congregations  duly  instructed, 
but  little,  indeed,  will  have  been  effected. 
If  a  thousand  new  churches  were  built 
to-morrow,  unless  proper  care  was 
bestowed  upon  the  selection  of  the 
pastors,  they  would  remain  but  as  so 
many  monuments  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  church  and  the  religious  indiffe- 
rence of  the  people.  And  we  cannot^ 
therefore,  desire  to  see  an  extension 
of  parliamentary  aid  in  the  manner 
required,  until  we  have  better  reasons 
thim  we  can  at  present  see  for  believing 
that  its  appropriation  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  tne  desired  advantage. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  an  inquiry 
into,  and  a  report  upon,  the  state  of 
those  churches  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  vicinity,  which  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  twenty  years;  the 
mode  in  which  the  clergy  have  been 
appointed ;  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  worked ;  the  increasing,  declining, 
or  stationary  condition  of  the  congre- 
gations ;  if  it  appeared  in  any  instance 
that  a  congregation  had  increased, 
under  what  circumstances  was  this 
increase;  if  it  had  declined,  under 
what  circumstances  the  declension. 
A  report  upon  these  particulars  would 
be  of  material  use  in  enabling  us  * 
discover  the  best  means  of  carr 
into  effect  the  views  of  those  reli 
HA  bencTokat  feraoai  wli9  9X 
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cerely  desirous  of  the  extension  of 
true  religion.  It  would  be  useful  in 
order  that  their  labour  might  not  be 
in  vain.  And  although  of  late  years 
the  church  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  we  have  every  day  more  and  more 
cause  for  an  increase  of  confidence  in 
church  authorities,  there  are  many 
things  relating  to  the  settlement,  the 
removal,  and  the  supervision  of  minis- 
ters, for  which  as  yet  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  and  which,  until 
they  be  finally  arranged,  must  render 
it  impossible  to  calculate,  with  a  rea- 
sonable certainty,  upon  the  efficient 
and  beneficial  expenditure  of  any 
funds  which  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
might  appropriate  for  the  mcrease  of 
church  accommodation. 

But  are  there  not  some  previous 
questions  which  must  be  settled,  before 
the  aid  of  parliament  for  the  purpose 
which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  in  view 
can  be  rationall  v  expected  ?  Have  not 
transactions  taken  place  which  render 
it  not  a  little  doubtful  how  far  parlia- 
ment is  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  established  church  ?  Has  not  that 
church  been  contemptuously  set  aside 
in  the  matter  of  education?  Have 
not  errors,  which  were  but  lately 
denounced  by  our  legislature  as  "  dam- 
nable and  idolatrous,"  been  received 
with  the  same  favour,  and  their  pro- 
pagation provided  for  with  the  same 
care,  as  truth  ?  We  tell  our  ardent 
Protestant  friends,  who  are  raismg 
their  voices  for  church  extension,  that 
it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some 
definite  principle  laid  down  according 
to  which  it  is  to  be  afforded,  before 
any  grant  should  be  given,  or  even 
asked  for,  with  a  view  to  such  an 
object.  We  tell  them  we  must  under- 
stand distinctly  how  this  matter  stands, 
before  we  can  advance  with  them  one 
step  in  soliciting  a  grant,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  a 
similar  grant  to  sects  and  to  parties 
to  whom  it  never  should  be  afforded. 
Suppose  a  grant  for  the  extension  of 
Protestant  churches  were  made  to 
this  country,  and  that  it  was  coupled 
with,  or  implied,  a  similar  grant  for 
ths  ataMHMS  of  fUNBM  CMboKe  pIsM 
of  worship,  how  should  it  be  regarded  ? 
W(BiM  aaj  ksacit*  God-fearing  Pro- 
testant desire  It  wftm  such  terms? 
We  loiow  they  would  not.  W«  know 
they  would  repudiate  it  with  an  in<figw 
nant  scorn,  if  afforded  upon  terms 
which  implied  that  the  legislature  were 
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obligations,  and  no  more  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  system  by  which  the 
Gospel  is  upheld,  than  that  by  which 
it  irould  be  extinguished.  It  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable,  that,  upon  thu 
mighty  and  momentous  subject,  a 
proper  understanding  should  take  place, 
before  any  movement  is  made  for 
church  extension,  which  might,  by 
possibility,  still  further  involve  us  in 
that  grievous  compromise  with  error 
and  with  superstition  which  has  already 
served  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate 
their  influence  ;  lest,  haply,  in  seeking 
for  the  diffusion  of  life-giving  know- 
ledge, we  should  only  be  instrumental 
in  deepening  and  aggravating  the  spiri- 
tual darkness  which  has  so  long  held 
its  empire  over  the  people  of  this  un- 
happy land. 

The  debate  upon  the  Irish  educa- 
tion grant  contains  much  to  excite 
grave  thought.  It  was  as  painful  to 
us  as  it  was  delightful  to  the  enemv, 
to  find  the  government  pledging  itseu 
as  a  government,  to  a  system  in  all 
respects  so  much  to  be  deplored.  The 
same  reasons  which  make  us  deprecate 
any  untimely  quarrel  with  them,  upon 
other  subjects,  which  might  only 
eventuate  in  letting  in  worse  men, 
must  influence  us  also  upon  this,  and 
compel  us  "  to  bear  the  ills  we  have**' 
rather  than  ''  fly  to  others  which  we 
know  not  of."  in  our  haste  we  are 
too  apt  to  say,  what  difference  is 
there  between  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  The  difference  is 
as  great  as  between  the  rule  and  tbe 
exception.  The  policy  of  the  one  is 
eminently  conservative ;  that  of  the 
other  was  conspicuously  destructive. 
The  former  sometimes  errs,  in  leaning 
to  a  spurious  liberalism  where  he 
should  not ;  the  latter  seldom  erred 
in  departing  from  that  spurious  libe- 
ralism, in  favour  of  any  thing  savour- 
ing of  true  wisdom.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Sir  Robert  is  entitled 
to  a  generous  confidence  and  a  general 
support,  while  a  free  expression  of 
opmion  may  he  given  bv  true  Conser- 
vatives on  those  occasions  on  which 
hia  lapeet  from  sound  policy  are  appa- 
rfm  f  proTnie(%  owy,  uHy  UBn  mmuh 
care  that  their  "precious  balms  d» 
not  break  his  head."  Let  them  be 
satisfied  with  expostulating  with  him 
in  terms,  the  courtesy  of  which  may 
be  admitted,  while  their  eamestnecs 
canaet  be  mistaken.  And,  with  any 
view  to  the  Twnnval  of  the  policy  oif 
which  they  coippUi%  ki  them  ftddrest 
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themselves  to  the  country.  We  do 
not  believe  that  in  this  Protestant 
empire  the  Church  of  England,  or 
Christianity  itself,  is  so  far  at  a  dis- 
count, as  that  an  appeal  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  country  would  not  be 
attended  with  most  beneficial  effects. 
Why  does  Lord  Stanley — why  does 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  take  their  stand,  at 
the  present  moment,  upon  the  na- 
tional board?  Simply  because  they 
fancy  that  the  voice  of  the  country  is 
in  its  favour.  Let  it  be  demonstrated 
hat  such  is  not  the  case  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  an  indignant  feeling  of  re- 
probation is  felt  respecting  that  sys- 
tem, wherever  it  is  known,  amongst 
those  of  the  Protestant  communion ; 
and  that,  speaking  generally,  none 
but  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country 
accord  it  their  entire  approval? — let 
this  be  intimated  by  petitions  which 
shall  echo  the  sentiments  of  awakened 
constituencies,  and  more  will  be  done 
for  correcting  the  errors  into  which 
our  wise  men  have  fallen,  upon  this 
and  upon  other  subjects,  than  could 
be  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 
But  let  us  not  suffer  our  righteous 
indignation,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  disturb  or  even  to  embarrass  minis- 
ters, so  as  to  render  their  tenure  of 
office  insecure  ; — for,  most  undoubt- 
edly, in  such  a  case,  a  worse  evil 
would  befall  us.  The  wicked  men 
who  have  been  lately  ejected  would 
agaiu  vault  into  power.  A  breach 
would  be  made  in  the  Conservative 
ranks,  which  would  leave  us  powerless 
as  a  party.  The  career  of  destruc- 
tive democratic  legislation  would  com- 
mence again.  Change  and  unsettle- 
ment,  disorder  and  anarchy,  popery 
and  infidelity  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day ; — and  our  last  end  would  be 
worse  than  our  first. 

Nor  can  we  look  abroad  without 
seeing,  in  the  state  of  the  world 
around  us,  additional  reason  for  depre- 
cating any  removal  of  the  helm  of 
empire  from  the  hands  which  now 
hold  it,  to  those  which  held  it  before. 
In  France,  what  a  sudden  and  start- 
ling calamity  is  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  I  How  well  calculated  to 
fill  Europe  with  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions 1  The  election  returns,  too» 
leave  Guizot  but  a  poor  diaace  of 
initiating,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, such  a  tfttem  of  enlightened 
ConaerartiTe  policy,  as  could  afford 
aoy  certain  guarantee  against  those 
outbreaks  of  popular  yiol^nce  which 


might  again  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  France  is  in  a  vol- 
canic state  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  nothing  but  the  vigorous]  manage' 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe  could  have, 
ere  this,  prevented  an  eruption,  the 
destructive  ravages  of  which  would  be 
felt  far  and  wide  in  the  first  instance, 
although  they  would  be  sure  to  recoil, 
with  aggravated  calamity,  upon  that 
unhappy  country  itself.  What  will 
remain,  as  a  restraining  power,  when 
that  hale  but  aged  ruler  is  taken 
away  ?  And  what  additional  incentives 
are  now  presented  to  regicides  and 
anarchists  to  repeat  those  attempts 
upon  his  life,  which  have  hitherto 
been  so  marvellously  and  providen- 
tially defeated!  The  subject  is  one 
big  with  alarm,  and  any  thing  like  a 
revolutionary  spirit,  ascendant  again 
in  this  country,  would  be  sure  to  pre- 
cipitate the  crisis.  The  best  hope, 
not  only  for  England,  but  for  France, 
for  Europe,  for  the  world,  consists  in 
maintaining  the  Conservative  ministry 
firmly  in  power.  To  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  all  other  objects 
should  give  place.  The  part  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
called  upon  to  act.  In  the  three  great 
measures,  by  which,  as  we  think,  he 
has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  rec- 
tify our  internal  disorders,  he  has 
offended  and  alienated  his  friends, 
without  conciliating  his  enemies ;  and 
in  dealing  with  the  present  state  and 
the  future  prospects  of  France,  he 
must  so  conduct  himself,  as  neither  to 
compromise  England,  nor  to  embar- 
rass Guizot,  the  minister  whose  unpo- 
pularity arises  from  his  supposed 
partiality  for  this  country,  and  whose 
fall  would  be  hailed  bv  the  war  faction 
with  fiendish  delight,  and  be  the  signal 
for  hostilities,  of  which  it  woula  be 
easier  to  predict  the  calamities  than  to 
foresee  the  termination.  No  wise  or 
good  man,  therefore,  will  seek  to  dis- 
turb or  perplex  the  premier,  in  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  man  who  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
beset,  will  aid  him  by  all  honeat  aad 

that  iWHitSoM  m  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  upon  which,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  humanly  speaking,  depends- 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  Engf&nd, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

An  evil  that  i*  foreseen  rarely  o 
curs ;  thus  ft  is  that  some  sagaclc 
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men  will  reason  themselves  out  of  any 
apprehensions  respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  the  heavy  calamity  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  house  of  Orleans. 
The  danger,  they  say,  is  so  imminent^ 
that  it  must  give  rise  to  some  provision 
hy  which  our  present  fears  will  he  re- 
moved. Ay,  if  the  French  were  a 
foreseeing  people.  Douhtless,  if  they 
had  any  forethought,  what  has  hap- 
pened would  he  sufficient  to  make  them 
pause,  and  endeavour  to  devise  some 
expedient,  hy  which  the  calamities  with 
which  it  threatens  France  might  be 
averted.  But  the  French  (,wc  speak 
of  them  as  a  nation)  take  no  thought 
for  the  future.  Of  all  mankind,  they 
live  most  in  and  for  the  present 
*'  Carpe  diem,  quam  minime  credula 
posteroi*  is  their  motto.  Of  the  past 
they  are  heedless— of  the  future  re- 
gardless ;  all  the  objects  of  their  ex- 
istence are  concentrated  in  the  present 
hour.  They  are  an  insect  nation — 
the  ephemerides  of  mankind.  Is  it 
from  such  a  people  any  wise  precau- 
tions are  to  he  expected,  hy  which  they 
would  voluntarily  impose  upon  their 
unbridled  passions  that  wholesome  re- 
straint which  would  he  necessary  to 
keep  them  within  the  hounds  of  safety  ? 
Never.     We  doubt  even  if  the  young 

Srince  had  been  spared,  whose  sudden 
eath  has  spread  so  much  gloom  over 
Europe,  whether  he  would  be  equal  to 
the  crisis  which  he  must  have  pre- 
pared to  meet,  when  France  felt  re- 
leased from  the  vigour  of  the  paternal 
administration.  But  when  that  vigour 
has  been  withdrawn — while  no  ade- 
quate representative  of  royalty  has 
been  left  behind,  what  will  remain 
to  prevent  tliose  eccentric  movements 
by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  may  he 
disturbed  ?  No.  The  best  hope  for 
that  country  consists  in  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  Conservative  ministry  in  Eng- 
land. Should  that  restless  nation  be- 
come unmanageable  by  ordinary  means, 
Louis  Philippe  may  be  able,  by  the 
means  of  the  fortresses  with  which 
Paris  is  being  at  present  surrounded, 
*'to  fry  French  sedition  in  its  own 
gravy.*'*  And  Enghind,  composed  in 
her  might,  by  the  aignity  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  steadiness  of  her  rule, 
must  afford  to  any  ministry  disposed 
to  govern  France  upon  Conservative, 
or  even  anti-revolutionary  principles,  a 
countenance  and  a  support  that  must 
be  highly  useful.     But,  we  may  not 


dive  into  futurity.     It  is  idle  now  to 
speculate  respecting  what  is  in  the 
womb  of  time.     Rarely  has  either  the 
destruction  or  the  deliverance  of  a  na- 
tion taken  place  in  the  precise  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  expected  by  saga- 
cious observers.    **  Quh  mimme  reris/* 
&c.,  is  an  observation  that  applies  not 
merely  to  escape  from  calamity,  but  to 
all  those  vicissitudes  of  affairs,  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse,  which  mark  the 
chances  and  changes  which  take  place 
in  societies  of  mortal  men.     No  one 
can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
And    some  untoward    event,    which 
could  not  be  calculated    upon,  may 
baffie  the  profoundest  combinations  of 
moral  or  political  wisdom.     But  let 
us,  by  all  means,  eschew  the  frantic 
folly  which  would  again  expose  Eng- 
land to  the  danger  of  revolutionary 
rulers.     Let  no  difference  upon  minor 
points,  which  may  take  place  amongst 
Conservatives,  prevail,  to  the  extent  of 
damaging  their  strength  as  an  united 
body,  upon  whose  cohesion  the  inte> 
grity  of  the  empire  depends.   Let  them 
measure  the  advantages  of  anions  by 
the  efforts  of  the  adversary  to  pro* 
duce  division,  and  by  the  malignant 
exultation  of  that    adversary,  when 
such  division  appears  to  have  been 
effected.  Our  enemies  are  strong  only 
when  we  are  weak ;  and  we  can  only  be 
weak  when  we  suffer  our  resentment 
to  prevail  against  our  better  judgment* 
and  enter  into  a  cabal  against,  or  afford 
but  an  unwilling  support  to  the  minis- 
ter, by  whom  alone  the  country  can 
he  saved.     Let  this  be  well  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  great  party  bj 
whom  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  placed 
in  office,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  yet 
seeing  the  right  honourable  baronet 
more  in  accordance  with  some  of  the 
best  of  his  supporters  upon  subjects  of 
the  highest  moral  interest,  while  they 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting, 
that  by  their  forbearance  they  have 
maintained  the  ascendancy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  order,  and  contributed 
to  the    establishment,  upon  a  aolid 
basis,  of  a  Conservative  ministry,  who 
are  pledged  to  maintain,  to  all  rankv 
of  the  community  and  orders  of  the 
state,  their    liberty,  their    property, 
their  rights,  and  their  privileges,  and 
whose  wise  and  vio'orous  administra- 
tion  of  affairs  will  ensure  maintenance 
and  protection  to  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  the  throne  and  the  altar. 
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How  shall  I  trace  this,  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life !  when  days  and 
weeks  rolled  on^  and  left  no  track  he- 
hind,  save  in  that  delicious  calm  that 
stole  over  my  senses  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. Each  morning  saw  me 
on  my  way  to  Castle  Bellew:  the 
mountain-path  that  led  up  from  the 
little  strand  was  well  worn  by  my  foot- 
steps— I  knew  its  every  turn  and  wind- 
ing ;  scarcely  a  dog-rose  bloomed  along 
the  way  with  which  I  had  not  grown 
familiar.  And  now  each  object  spoke^ 
to  my  heart  I — for  I  was  happy !  The 
clouds  that  moved  above ;  the  rippling 
tide  that  flowed  beneath;  the  sunny 
shore ;  the  shady  thicket ; — were  all 
to  me  as  though  I  had  known  them 
irom  boyhood.  For  so  it  is,  in  our 
glad  moments  we  cling  to  all  things 
that  surround  us ;  and  giving  to  ex- 
ternal nature  the  high  colouring  of  our 
own  hearts,  we  feel  how  beautiful  is 
ibis  world  I  yet  was  my  mind  not  all 
tranquil :  for  often,  as  I  hastened  on, 
some  passing  thought  would  shoot 
across  me.  Where  is  this  to  end? 
Can  I  hope  ever  to  overcome  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  of  my  family,  and 
induce  them  to  receive  amongst  them 
as  my  wife,  the  beautiful  and  artless 
daughter  of  the  wild  west  ?  or  could  I 
dare  to  expose  her,  on  whom  all  my 
affections  were  centred,  to  the  callous 
criticism  of  my  fine  lady-mother,  and 
her  fashionable  friends  in  London? 
What  right  had  I  to  stake  her  happi- 
Vol.  XX.— No.  117. 


ness  on  such  a  chance ; — to  take  her 
from  all  the  objects  endeared  to  her 
by  taste,  by  time,  by  long-hallowed 
associations,  and  place  her  amid  those 
among  whom  the  very  charm  of  her 
untarnished  nature  would  have  made 
her  their  inferior  ? 

Is  it  that  trait  of  rebellious  spirit^ 
that  would  seem  to  leaven  every  portion 
of  our  nature,  which  makes  our  love 
strongest  when  some  powerful  barrier 
has  been  opposed  to  our  hopes  and 
wishes?  or  is  it  rather,  that  in  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  life,  we  dis* 
cover  those  deeper  resources  of  our 
hearts,  that  under  happier  auspices  had 
lain  dormant  and  unknown?  I  scarcelj 
know :  but  true  it  is,  after  such  re- 
flections as  these,  I  ever  hurried  on 
the  faster  to  meet  her,  more  resolutely 
bent  than  ever,  in  weal  or  woe,  to  link 
my  fortune  with  her  own. 

Though  I  returned  each  night  to 
the  priest's  cottage,  my  days  were  en- 
tirely spent  at  Castle  Bellew.  How 
well  do  I  remember  every  little  inci- 
dent that  marked  their  tranquil  course! 
The  small  breakfast-parlour,  with  its 
old  Tudor  window  looking  out  upon 
the  flower-garden :  how  often  have  I 
paced  it,  impatient  for  her  coming; 
turning  ever  and  anon  to  the  opening 
door,  when  the  old  butler,  with  the  in- 
variable habitude  of  his  kind,  conti- 
nually appeared  with  some  portion  of 
the  breakfast  equipage:  how  I  started, 
as  some  distant  door  would  shut  and 
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open — some  far-off  foot-step  on  the 
stair  ;  and  wonder  within  royself,  why 
felt  she  not  some  of  this  impatient 
longing.  And  when,  at  last,  tortured 
with  anxiety  and  disappointment,  I  had 
turned  away  towards  the  window,  the 
gentle  step,  the  rustling  dress,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  indescrihahle  some- 
thing that  tells  us  we  are  near  those 
we  love,  hespoke  her  coming — oh ! 
the  transport  of  that  moment !  With 
what  a  fervid  glow  of  pleasure  I  sprang 
to  meet  her — to  touch  her  hand — to 
look  upon  her  I  How  rapidly,  too, 
I  endeavoured  to  speak  my  few  words 
of  greeting,  lest  her  father's  coming 
might  interfere  with  even  this  short- 
lived period  of  happiness ;  and,  after 
all,  how  little  meaning  were  the  words 
themselves,  save  in  tne  tone  I  spoke 
them! 

Then  followed  our  rambles  through 
the  large  but  neglected  garden,  where 
the  rich-blossommg  fruit-tree  scented 
the  air,  loaded  with  all  the  fragrance 
of  many  a  wild  flower.  Now  strolling 
onwards— silent,  but  full  of  thought, 
we  trod  some  dark  and  shaded  alley ; 
now  entering  upon  some  open  glade, 
where  a  view  of  the  far-off  mountains 
would  break  upon  us,  or  where  some 
chance  vista  showed  the  deep  blue 
sunny  sea  swelling  with  sullen  roar 
against  the  rocky  coast 

How  often,  at  such  times  as  these, 
have  I  asked  myself  if  I  could  look  for 
greater  happiness  than  thus  to  ramble 
on,  turning  f^om  the  stupendous  ma- 
jesty of  nature,  to  look  into  her  eyes 
whose  glance  met  mine  so  full  of  ten- 
der meaning ;  while  words  would  pass 
between  us,  few  and  low-voiced,  but 
all  so  thrilling — their  very  accent  spoke 
of  love.  Yet,  amid  all  this,  some 
agonizing  doubt  would  shoot  across 
me,  that  my  affection  was  not  returned ; 
the  very  frankness  of  her  nature  made 
me  fear:  and  when  we  parted  at  night, 
and  I  held  my  homeward  way  towards 
the  priest's  cottage,  I  would  stop  from 
time  to  time,  conning  over  every  word 
she  spoke,  calling  to  mind  each  trivial 
circumstance  ;  and  if  by  accident  some 
passing  word  or  jest—some  look  of 
raillery,  recurred  to  my  memory,  bow 
have  the  warm  tears  rushed  to  m^  eyesf 
as  with  my  heart  full  to  burstmg,  I 
muttered  to  myself,  "  She  loves  me 
not!"  These  fears  would  then  give 
way  to  hope,  as  in  my  mind's  eye  she 
9too4  before  me^  all  beaming  in  smiles : 


and  amid  these  alternate  emotions,  I 
trod  my  lonely  path,  longing  for  the 
morrow,  when  we  should  meet  again, 
when  I  vowed  within  my  heart  to  end 
my  life  of  doubt  by  asking  if  she  loved 
me.  But  with  that  morrow  came  the 
same  spell  of  happiness  that  lulled  me ; 
and  like  the  gambler  who  had  set  his 
life  upon  the  die,  and  durst  not  throw, 
so  did  I  turn  with  trembling  fear  frona 
tempting  the  chance  that  might  in  a 
moment  dispel  the  bright  dream  of  mj 
existence,  and  leave  life  bleak  and 
barren  to  me  for  ever. 

The  month  of  August  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  as  we  sauntered  one  fine 
evening  towards  the  sea-shore.  There 
was  a  little  path  which  wound  down 
the  side  of  a  bold  crag,  partly  by  steps 
—partly  by  a  kind  of  sloping  way, 
defended  at  the  sides  by  a  ruoe  wooden 
railing,  which  led  down  upon  the 
beach  exactly  at  the  spot  where  a  well 
of  clear  spring  water  sprung  up,  and 
tracked  its  tiny  stream  into  the  blue 
ocean.  This  little  spring,  which  was 
always  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water, 
was  restored,  on  the  tide  ebbing,  to  its 
former  purity,  and  bubbled  away  as 
before ;  and  f^om  this  cause  had  ob- 
tained from  the  simple  peasantry  the 
reputation  of  being  miraculous,  and 
was  believed  to  possess  innumerable 
properties  of  healmg  and  consoling. 

1  had  often  heard  of  it»  but  never 
visited  it  before  ;  and  thither  we  now 
bent  our  steps,  more  intent  upon  catch- 
ing the  glorious  sunset  that  was  glow* 
ing  on  the  Atlantic,  than  of  testing  the 
virtues  of  St.  Senan's  well — for  so  was 
it  called.  The  evening — an  autumiia] 
one — was  calm  and  still ;  not  a  leaf 
stirred  ;  the  very  birds  vere  hushed ; 
and  there  was  all  that  solemn  silence 
that  sometimes  threatens  the  outbreak 
of  a  storm.  As  we  descended  tb« 
crag,  however,  the  deep  booming  of 
the  sea  broke  upon  us,  and  between 
the  foliage  of  the  oak  trees  we  cook! 
mark  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  mightj 
tide,  as  wave  after  wave  swelled  oo, 
and  then  was  dashed  in  foam  and  ^fnj 
upon  the  shore.  There  was  sometning 
peculiarly  grand  and  almost  superna- 
tural in  the  heavy  swell  of  the  great 
sea,  rearing  its  white  crest  afar,  and 
thundering  along  the  weather-beatcti 
rocks,  when  every  thing  else  was  calm 
and  unmoved  around:  the  deep  and 
solenm  roar,  echoing  from  many  m 
roeky  cavenif  rose  amid  the  crashii^ 
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spray  that  sent  up  a  thin  veil  of  mist* 
through  which  the  setting  sun  was  re- 
flected in  many  a  bright  rainbow.  It 
was  indeed  a  glorious  sight  I  and  we 
stopped  for  several  minutes  gazing  on 
it ;  when  suddenly  Louisa^  letting  go 
my  arm,  exclaimed,  as  she  pointed 
downwards — 

**  See !  See  the  swell  beneath  that 
large  black  rock  yonder ;  the  tide  is 
making  fast;  we  must  get  quickly 
down,  if  you  wish  to  test  St.  Senan's 
power." 

I  had  no  time  left  me  to  ask  what 
peculiar  virtues  the  saint  dispensed 
through  the  mediation  of  his  well, 
when  she  broke  from  my  side,  and 
hurried  down  the  steep  descent :  in 
a  moment  we  had  reached  the  shore, 
upon  which  already  the  tide  was  fast 
encroaching,  and  had  marked  with  its 
dark  stain  the  yellow  sand  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  well.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
i  perceived  the  figure  of  an  old  wo- 
man, bent  with  age,  who  seemed  busily 
occupied  sprinkling  the  water  of  the 
spring  over  something  that,  as  I  came 
closer,  seemed  like  a  sailor's  jacl:.t. 
She  was  repeating  some  words  rapidly 
to  herself;  but  on  hearing  our  ap- 
proach, she  quickly  collected  her  bundle 
together  under  her  remnant  of  a  cloak, 
and  sat  waiting  our  approach  in  silence. 

**  It's  Molly  Ban  !"  said  Louisa  sud- 
denly, and  growing  pale  as  she  spoke. 
**  Give  her  something — if  you  have 
any  money — I  beseech  you." 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  in- 
quiring further  about  her  now :  for  the 
old  woman  slowly  rose  from  the  stone, 
by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  stood  con- 
fronting us.  Her  figure  was  singularly 
short — scarce  four  feet  in  height ;  but 
her  head  was  enormously  large,  and 
her  features,  which  were  almost  terrific 
in  ugliness,  were  swarthy  as  a  gipsy's  ; 
a  man's  hat  was  fastened  upon  her 
head  by  a  red  kerchief,  which  was 
knotted  beneath  her  chin ;  a  short 
cloak  of  faded  scarlet,  like  what  the 
peasantry  of  the  west  usually  wear, 
covered  her  shoulders ;  beneath  which 
a  patched  and  many-coloured  petticoat 
appeared,  that  reached  to  the  middle  of 
her  legs,  which,  as  well  as  her  feet, 
were  completely  naked — giving  a  look 
of  wildness  and  poverty  iu  one  so  old 
I  cannot  attempt  to  convey. 

The  most  singular  part  of  her  cos- 
tume, however,  was  a  rude  collar  she 
urore  round  her  neck  of  sea  shells-— 


among  which,  here  and  there,  I  could 
detect  some  bits  of  painted  and  gilded 
carving,  like  fragments  of  a  wreck. 
This  stranffe  apparition  now  stood  op- 
posite me,  her  dark  eyes  fixed  steadily 
on  my  companion,  to  whom,  unlike  the 
people  of  the  country,  she  never  made 
the  slightest  reverence,  or  showed  any 
semblance  of  respect. 

"  And  was  it  to  spy  after  me.  Miss 
Loo,  ye  brought  down  yer  sweetheart 
to  the  well  this  evening  ?"  said  the  hag, 
in  a  harsh,  grating  voice,  that  seemed 
the  very  last  effort  of  some  suppressed 
passion. 

Louisa's  arm  grasped  mine,  and  I 
could  feel  it  tremble  with  agitation  as 
she  whispered  in  my  ear— 

**  Give  her  money  quickly ;  I  know 
her." 

**  And  is  your  father  going  to  send 
me  back  to  gaol  because  the  cattle's 
got  the  rot  amongst  them?  ha,  ha,  ha,*^ 
said  she,  breaking  into  a  wild,  discor- 
dant laugh.  **  There  'ill  be  more 
mourning  than  for  that,  at  Castle 
Bellew,  before  long.*' 

Louisa  leaned  against  me  faint  and 
almost  falling,  while,  drawing  out  my 
purse  hastily,  I  held  forth  my  hand  full 
of  silver.  The  old  hag  clutched  at 
it  eagerly,  and  as  her  dark  eyes  flashed 
fire,  she  thrust  the  money  into  a  pocket 
at  her  side,  and  again  broke  out  into  a 
horrid  laugh. 

"  So,  you're  be^nin'  to  know  me, 
are  ye  ?  Ye  won't  mock  Molly  Ban 
now,  eh  ?  no,  faith,  nor  Mary  Lafferty 
either,  that  turned  me  from  the  door 
and  shut  it  agin  me.  Where  'ill  her 
pride  be  to-morrow  night,  when  they 
bring  in  her  husband  a  corpse  to  her  I 
Look  at  that." 

With  these  words  she  threw  her 
cloak  on  one  side,  and  showed  the  blue 
jacket  of  a  fisherman  which  I  had  seen 
her  sprinkling  with  the  water  as  we 
came  up. 

"  The  blue  water  will  be  his  wind- 
ing-sheet this  night,  calm  as  it  is 
now." 

*'  Oh,  Molly  dear,  don't  speak  this 
way." 

'<  Molly  dear  !"  echoed  the  beldame, 
in  an  accent  of  biting  derision.  "  Who 
ever  heerd  one  of  your  name  call  me 
that  ?  or  are  ye  come  for  a  charm  for 
that  young  man  beside  you?  See 
now  ;  the  sun's  just  gone  ;  in  a  minit 
more  the  sea  'ill  be  in,  and  it  'ill  be  too 
late.     Here>    come   near   me— kneel 
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down  there — kneel  down,  I  say ;  or  is 
it  only  my  curse  ye  mind  ?" 

"  She's  mady  poor  thing,*'  said  I,  in 
my  companton^s  ear.  "  Let  her  have 
her  way — do  as  she  bids  you." 

Sinking  with  terror,  pale  as  death, 
and  trembling  all  over,  Louisa  bent 
one  knee  upon  the  little  rock  beside 
the  well,  while  the  old  hag  took  her 
fair  hand  within  her  own  skinny  fin- 
gers and  plunged  it  rudely  in  the  well. 

"  There,  drink,"  said  she,  offering 
tne  the  fair  palm,  through  which  the 
dear  water  was  running  rapidly,  while 
she  chanted  rather  than  spoke  the  rude 
rhyme  that  follows : — 

*•  By  the  setting  sun, 
The  flowing  sea, 
The  waters  that  run, 
I  swear  to  thee 
That  my  faith  shall  be  true,  as  this 

moment  now. 
In  weal  or  in  woe,  wherever,  or  how : 
So  help  me,  St.  Senan,  to  keep  my  vow." 

The  last  words  had  scarcely  been 
uttered  when  Louisa,  who  apparently 
had  been  too  much  overcome  by  terror 
to  hear  one  word  the  hag  muttered, 
Bprung  up  from  the  stone,  her  face  and 
neck  covered  with  a  deep  blush,  her 
lip  trembling  with  agitation,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixedly  directed  towards  the 
old  woman  with  an  expression  of 
haughty  anger. 

'*  Ay,  ye  may  look  as  proud  as  ye 
like.  It*8  little  I  mind  ye,  in  love  or 
in  hate.  Ye  are  well  enough  humbled 
now.  And  as  for  you,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing towards  me  a  look  of  scornful 
pity — "you,  I  wish  ye  joy  of  your 
lair  sweetheart :  let  her  only  keep  her 
troth  like  her  own  mother,  and  ye'll 
liave  a  happy  heart  to  sit  at  yer  fire- 
side with." 

The  blood  fled  from  Louisa's  cheek 
as  she  said  this — a  deadly  paleness 
spread  over  her  features — her  lips  were 
bloodless  and  parted — and  her  hands 
firmly  clenched  together  and  pressed 
against  her  side,  bespoke  the  agony  of 
the  moment.  It  lasted  not  longer ; 
for  she  fell  back  fainting  and  insensible 
into  my  arms.  I  bathed  her  face  and 
temples  from  the  well — I  called  upon 
her — rubbed  her  hands  within  my  own, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 
arouse  her,  but  in  vain.  I  turned  to 
beg  aid  from  the  woman,  but  she  was 
gone.  I  again  endeavoured  to  awake 
her  from  the  stupor,  but  she  lay  cold. 


rigid,  and  motionless — her  features  had 
stiffened  like  a  corpse,  and  showed  no 
touch  of  life.  I  shouted  aloud  for  aid  ; 
but,  alas !  we  were  far  from  all  human 
habitation,  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
curlew  were  the  only  sounds  that  met 
my  ear,  or  the  deep  rushing  of  the 
sea,  as  it  broke  nearer  and  nearer  to 
where  I  stood.  A  sudden  pang  of 
horror  shot  across  me  as  I  looked 
around  and  below,  and  saw  no  chance 
of  aid  from  any  quarter.  Already  the 
sun  was  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
grey  twilight  gave  but  gloomy  indica- 
tions of  all  around  ;  the  sea,  too,  was 
making  fast — the  foam  had  reached  us, 
and  even  now  the  salt  tide  had  mingled 
its  water  with  the  little  spring.  No 
more  time  was  to  be  lost.  A  pro« 
jecting  point  of  rock  intervened  be- 
tween us  and  the  little  path  by  which 
we  had  descended  to  the  beach,  over 
this  the  spray  was  now  splashing,  and 
its  base  was  only  to  be  seen  at  inter- 
vals between  the  advancing  or  retiring 
wave.  A  low,  wailing  sound,  like  dis- 
tant  wind,  was  creeping  over  the  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  was  curled 
along  the  round-backed  wave  with 
all  the  threatening  aspect  of  a  coming 
storm — the  sea  birds  wheeled  round 
in  circles,  waking  the  echoes  with  their 
wild  notes — and  the  heavy  swell  of  the 
breaking  sea,  roared  through  many  a 
rocky  cavern  with  a  sad  and  mournful 
melody.  I  threw  one  last  look  above 
where  the  tall  beetling  cliff  was  lost 
in  the  gloom  of  coming  night,  another 
on  the  broad  bleak  ocean,  and  then, 
catching  up  my  companion  in  my  arms, 
set  forward.  For  the  first  few  moments 
I  felt  not  my  burthen.  My  beating 
heart  throbbed  proudly,  and,  as  I 
pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  how  I  nerved 
myself  for  any  coming  danger  by  the 
thought  that  all  the  world  to  me  lay 
in  my  arms.  Every  step,  however, 
brought  me  further  out ;  the  sea,  which 
at  first  washed  only  to  my  ancles,  now 
reached  my  knees ;  my  step  became 
unsteady ;  and  when  for  an  instant  I 
turned  one  look  on  her  who  lay  still 
and  insensible  within  my  grasp,  I  felt 
my  head  reel,  and  my  sight  wander,  as 
I  again  looked  out  on  the  dark  water 
that  rolled  around  us.  We  were  now 
near  the  rocky  point  which,  once 
passed,  placed  us  in  safety,  and  to  reach 
this  I  summed  up  every  effort.  Around 
this  the  waves  had  worn  a  deeper  track, 
and  against  its  side  they  beat  and  lashed 
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themselves  to  foani»  which  boiled  in 
broad  sheets  ai'ound.  A  loud  cheer 
from  some  one  on  the  cliff  above  us 
turned  my  glance  upwards,  and  I  could 
see  lights  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards thi'ough  the  darkness :  before  I 
could  reply  to  the  voice,  however,  a 
large  wave  came  mantling  near,  gather- 
ing force  as  it  approachea,  and  swelling 
ita  gigantic  mass,  so  as  to  shut  out 
all  besides.  I  fixed  myself  firmly  to 
resist  the  shock,  and,  shghtly  bending, 
opposed  my  shoulder  to  the  mighty 
roll  of  water  that  now  towered  like 
a  wall  above  us.  On  it  came,  till  its 
dark  crest  frowned  above  our  heads ; 
for  a  second  or  two  it  seemed  to  pause, 
as  the  white  curl  tipped  its  breaking 
edge,  and  then,  with  a  roll  like  thunder, 
broke  over  us.  For  an  instant  I  held 
my  footing;  at  length,  however,  my 
step  tottered — I  felt  myself  lifted  up, 
and  then  hurled  headlong  beneath  the 
swollen  volume  of  water  that  closed 
above  my  head.  Stunned,  but  not 
senseless,  I  grasped  my  burden  closer 
to  my  heart,  and  struggled  to  regain 
my  footing.  The  wave  passed  inwards 
as  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  a  sea  of  boil- 
ing foam  hissed  around  me.  Beyond, 
all  was  dim  and  indistinct ;  a  brooding 
darkness  stretched  towards  the  sea, 
and  landward,  the  tall  cliffs  were 
wrapped  in  deep  shadow,  exc^t  when 
the  light  that  I  saw  before  flitted  from 
place  to  place,  like  the  dancing  wild- 
fire. A  loud  cheer  from  on  high  made 
me  suppose  that  we  were  perceived ; 
but  my  attention  was  turned  away  by 
a  low  moaning  sound  that  came  float- 
ing over  the  water ;  and  as  I  looked, 
I  could  see  that  the  black  surface 
swelled  upwards,  as  if  by  some  mighty 
force  beneath,  and  rose  towering  into 
the  air.  The  wave  that  now  approached 
us  was  much  greater  than  the  former 
one,  and  came  thundering  on,  as  if 
impatient  for  its  prey.  My  fear  was 
of  being  carried  out  to  sea,  and  I 
looked  hastily  around  for  some  rocky 
point  to  hold  on  by,  but  in  vain :  the 
very  sands  beneath  me  seemed  moving 
and  shifting;  the  voice  of  thunder 
was  in  my  ears — mv  senses  reeled,  and 
the  thought  of  death  by  drowning  with 
aU  its  affony,  came  over  me. 

"  OhT  my  father — my  poor  father!" 
said  a  low  plaintive  voice  beside  my 
cheek  ;  and  the  next  instant  the  blood 
rushed  warm  to  my  heart.  My  courage 
rallied;  my  arm  grew  nervscl  and 


strong ;  my  footsteps  seemed  to  grasp 
the  very  ground,  and,  with  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  I  waited  for  the  coming 
shock.  On  it  came,  a  mighty  flood, 
sweeping  high  above  us  as  we  strug<« 
gled  in  the  midst:  the  blue  water 
moved  on,  unbroken.  For  a  moment 
or  two  I  felt  we  were  borne  along  with 
a  whirlwind  speed — then  suddemv  we 
touched  the  strand ;  but  only  tot  a 
second,  for  the  returning  wave  came 
thundering  back,  and  cai'ried  us  along 
with  it.  My  senses  now  began  to 
wander :  the  dark  and  gloomy  sea 
stretched  around  us  ;  the  stars  seemed 
to  flit  to  and  fro ;  the  roar  of  water 
and  the  sounds  of  human  voices  were 
mingled  in  my  ears ;  my  strength,  too, 
was  failing  me,  and  I  buffeted  the 
waves  wiu)  scarcely  consciousness^ 
Just  at  that  moment,  when,  all  dread 
of  danger  past,  the  gloomy  indifference 
to  life  is  fast  succeeding,  I  saw  a  bright 
gleam  of  light  flying  rapidly  across  the 
water ;  the  shouts  of  voices  reached  me 
also,  but  the  words  I  heard  not.  Now 
falling  beneath,  now  rising  above  the 
foamy  surface,  I  struggled  on,  my  only 
strength  to  press  home  closer  to  my 
bosom  the  form  of  her  my  heart  was 
filled  by  ;  when  of  a  sudden  I  felt  mv 
arm  rudely  grasped  on  either  side.  A 
rope,  too,  was  thrown  around  my 
waist,  and  I  was  hurried  inwards  to- 
wards the  shore  amid  cries  of  "all 
safe !  all  safe  1  not  too  fast  there  I" 
A  dreary  indistinctness  of  what  fol- 
lowed even  still  haunts  my  mind.  A 
huge  wood-fire  upon  the  beach — the 
figures  of  the  fishermen — the  country 
people  passing  hither  and  thither — the 
tumult  of  voices— and  a  rude  chair,  in 
which  lay  a  pale,  half-fainting  form. 
The  rest  I  know  not. 

It  was  dark — so  dark,  I  could  not 
see  the  persons  that  moved  beside  me. 
As  we  passed  alone  the  grassy  turf  ia 
silence,  I  held  a  sou  hanoL  in  mine,  and 
a  fair  cheek  rested  on  my  shoulder, 
while  masses  of  long  and  dripping  hair 
fell  on  my  neck  and  bosom.  Carried, 
by  two  stout  peasant  fishermen  in  a 
chair,  Louisa  Bellew,  faint  but  con- 
scious of  the  danger  past,  was  borne 
homeward.  I  walked  beside  her,  my 
heart  too  full  for  w^ords.  A  loud 
wild  cheer  burst  suddenly  forth,  and 
a  bright  gleam  of  light  aroused  me 
from  my  trance  of  happiness.  The 
steps  were  crowded  with  people — the 
large  hall  so  full  we  scarce  could  force 
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our  way.  The  door  of  the  parlour 
was  now  thrown  open,  and  there  sat 
the  pale,  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  man* 
his  eyes  staring  wildly»  and  his  lips 
parted ;  his  hands  resting  on  each  arm 
of  his  chair,  hut  all  still  and  motion- 
less. Bursting  A*om  those  that  car- 
ried her,  she  sprang  towards  him  with 
a  cry ;  but  ere  she  reached  his  arms 
he  had  fallen  ftom  his  seat  to  his  knees ; 
and,  with  his  hands  clasped  above  his 
head,  and  upturned  eyes,  poured  forth 
his  prayer  to  God ;  sinking  to  his  side, 
she  twined  her  hands  with  his ;  and, 
as  if  moved  by  the  magic  of  the  scene, 
the  crowd  fell  to  their  knees,  and 
joined  in  the  thanksgiving.  It  was  a 
moment  of  deep  and  touching  feeling, 
to  hear  the  slow,  scarce  articulate 
words  of  that  old  mxm,  who  turned 
from  the  sight  of  her  his  heart  trea- 
sured^ to  thank  the  great  Father  of 


mercy,  who  had  not  left  him  child- 
less in  his  age — to  mark  the  low  sobs 
of  those  around,  as  they  strove  to 
stifle  them ;  while  tears  coursed  down 
the  hard  and  weather-beaten  cheeks  of 
humble  poverty,  as  they  muttered  to 
themselves  their  heartfelt  thanks  for 
her  preservation.  There  was  a  pause : 
the  old  man  turned  his  eyes  upon  his 
child,  and  like  a  dammed-up  torrent 
breaking  forth,  the  warm  tears  gushed 
out ;  and,  with  a  cry  of  **  My  own — 
my  only  one  I"  he  fell  upon  her  neck 
and  wept. 

I  could  hear  no  more.  Sprinffim^ 
to  my  feet,  I  dashed  through  the  ball, 
and,  resisting  every  effort  to  detain 
me,  rushed  down  the  steps  and  nined 
the  lawn.  Once  there  alone,  I  sank 
down  upon  the  sward,  and  poured 
forth  my  heart  in  tears  of  happmets. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. — AN    UNLOOKED-rOE  MEETING. 


I  MADE  many  ineffectual  efforts  to 
awake  in  the  morning  after  my  ad- 
venture. Fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
which  seem  always  heaviest  when  in- 
curred by  danger,  had  completely  worn 
me  out,  and  scarcely  had  I  succeeded 
in  opening  my  eyes,  and  mutterinpr 
some  broken  words,  ere  again  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  soundly,  and 
without  a  dream. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  at 
length  I  sat  up  in  mv  bed,  and  looked 
about  me.  A  gentle  hand  suddenly 
fell  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  low  voice, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  as  Father 
Tom's,  whispered — 

"There  now,  my  dear  fellow,  lie 
down  again.  You  must  not  stir  for  a 
couple  of  hours  yet." 

I  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
and,  as  I  clasped  his  hand  in  mine, 
asked — 

**  How  is  she,  father  ?** 

Scaroelv  were  the  words  spoken, 
when  I  felt  a  burning  blush  upon  my 
cheek.  It  was  the  confidence  of  months 
long  that  found  vent  in  one  second  ;— « 
the  pent-up  secret  of  my  heart  that 
burst  from  me  unconsciously,  and  I  hid 
my  face  upon  the  pillow,  and  felt  as 
tboi^  I  had  betrayed  her. 

M  Well— quite  well,*'  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  pressed  my  hand  forcibly 
in  his  own.  "But  let  us  not  speak 
now.    You  mutt  take  more  rest,  and 


then  have  your  arm  looked  to.  I 
believe  you  have  forgotten  all  about 
it." 

"My  arml"  repeated  I,  in  some 
surprise ;  while,  turning  down  the 
clothes,  I  perceived  that  my  right 
arm  was  sorely  bruised,  and  swoUen 
to  an  immense  size.  "  The  rocks 
have  done  this,**  muttered  I.  "  And 
she,  father — what  of  her,  for  heaven's 
sake?" 

"  Be  calm,  or  I  must  leave  yon,** 
said  the  priest :  "  I  said  before  that 
she  was  weU.    Poor  boy  /" 

There  was  something  to  toudiing 
in  the  tone  of  the  last  words,  that, 
without  my  knowing  why,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  creeping  fear  pass  across  me* 
and  a  dreaa  of  some  unknown  evil 
steal  over  me. 

"  Father,"  said  I,  springing  up,  and 
grasping  him  with  tM>th  my  hands* 
while  the  pain  of  my  wounded  arm 
shot  through  my  venr  heart,  "yoa 
are  an  honest  man,  and  you  are  a  man 
of  God — you  would  not  tell  me  a  lie. 
Is  she  well  ? '  The  big  drop  fell  from 
my  brow  as  I  spoke. 

He  clasped  Lis  hands  fervently  to* 
ffether  as  he  replied,  in  a  voice  tremn* 
lous  with  agitation— 

"  I  never  told  a  lie." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
lay  down  in  my  bed  with  a  mind  re* 
Eevedf  but  not  at  re8t« 
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Alas !  how  hard  it  is  to  he  happy  I 
The  casualties  of  this  world  come  on 
like  waves,  one  succeeding  the  other. 
We  may  escape  the  heavy  roll  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  he  wrecked  in  the 
stilly  smooth  waters  of  the  land-locked 
hay.  We  dread  the  storm  and  the 
hurricane,  and  we  forget  how  many 
have  perished  within  sight  of  shore. 
But  yet  a  secret  fear  is  ever  present 
with  us  when  danger  hovers  near  ;  and 
this  sense  of  some  impending  evil  it 
was  which  now  darkened  me,  and  whis- 
pered me  to  he  prepared. 

I  lay  for  some  time  sunk  in  my 
reflections,  and  when  I  looked  up,  the 
priest  was  gone.  A  letter  had  fallen 
on  the  ground,  as  if  hy  accident,  and 
I  rose  to  place  it  on  my  tahle,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  addressed 
to  myself.  It  was  marked,'  <<  On  his 
majesty's  service,"  and  ran  thus : — 

*'  Sir — I  have  received  his  excel- 
lency's orders  to  inform  you,  that 
unless  you,  on  receipt  of  the  present 
letter,  at  once  return  to  your  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  staff,  your  name 
will  be  erased  from  the  list,  and  the 
vacancy  immediately  filled  up. 

''  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

"  Henky  Howard. 
<•  Dublin  Castle.** 

What  could  have  caused  the  great 
alteration  in  his  excellency's  feelings 
that  this  order  evinced,  I  could  not 
conceive,  and  felt  hurt  and  indignant 
At  the  tone  of  a  letter  which  came  on 
me  so  completely  by  surprise.  I  knew, 
however,  how  much  my  father  looked 
to  my  strict  obedience  to  every  call  of 
duty,  and  resolved,  that  come  what 
would,  I  should  at  once  resume  my 
position  on  the  duke's  staff. 

These  were  but  momentary  reflec- 
tions. My  thoughts  recurred  at  once 
to  where  my  heart  was  dwelling — with 
her  whose  very  image  lived  within  me. 
Try  how  I  would,  I  could  think  of 
no  pleasure  in  which  she  took  not  part 
^-imagine  no  scheme  of  life  in  which 
she  was  not  concerned.  Ambition 
had  lost  its  charm :  the  path  of  glory 
I  had  longed  to  tread,  I  felt  now  as 
nothing,  beside  that  heather  walk  which 
led  me  towards  her ; — and  if  I  were 
to  have  chosen  between  the  most  bril* 
liant  career  high  station,  influence  and 
fortune  could  bestow,  and  the  lowly 
condition  of  a  dweller  in  these  wild 


mountain  solitudes,  I  felt  that  not  a 
moment  of  hesitation  or  doubt  would 
mark  my  decision. 

There  was  a  kind  of  heroism  in  the 
relinquishing  all  the  blandisments 
of  fortune,  all  the  seductions  of  the 
brilliant  world,  for  one  whoso  peaceful 
and  humble  life  strayed  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  rugged  mountains ; 
— and  this  had  its  charm.  There  were 
times  when  I  loved  to  ask  myself 
whether  Louisa  Bellew  would  not, 
even  amid  all  the  splendour  and  dis- 
play of  London  life,  be  as  much  ad- 
mired and  courted  as  the  most  ac« 
knowledged  of  beauty's  daughters ; — 
now  I  turned  rather  to  the  thought 
of  how  far  happier  and  better  it  was 
to  know  that  a  nature  so  unhackneyed, 
a  heart  so  rich  in  its  own  emotions, 
was  never  to  be  exposed  to  the  callous 
collision  of  society,  and  all  the  har- 
dened hypocrisy  of  the  world. 

My  own  lot,  too,  how  many  more 
chances  of  happiness  did  it  not  present 
as  I  looked  at  the  few  weeks  of  the 
past,  and  thought  of  whole  years  thus 
gliding  away,  loving  and  beloved.  A 
kind  of  stir,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
beneath  my  window,  broke  my  musings^ 
and  I  rose  and  looked  out.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  young  girl  and  the 
coimtry  lad  who  formed  the  priest's 
household.  They  were  talking  to- 
getiier  before  the  door,  and  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  high  road, 
where  a  cloud-  of  dust  had  marked 
the  passage  of  some  carriage,  an  event 
rare  enough  to  attract  attention  in 
these  wild  districts. 

''  And  did  his  reverence  say  that 
the  captain  was  to  be  kept  in  bed  till 
he  came  back  ?" 

"  Ah,  then,  sure  he  knew  well 
enough,"  said  Biddy,  **  that  the  young 
man  would  be  up  and  off  to  the  castle 
the  moment  he  was  able  to  walk — ay, 
and  maybe  before  it  too.  Troth, 
Patsey,  it's  what  I'm  thinking,  there's 
nobody  knows  how  to  coort  like  a  raal 
gentleman." 

"  Och,  botheration,"  said  Patsey, 
with  an  offended  toss  of  his  head,  and 
a  look  of  half  malice. 

*'  Faix,  you  may  look  how  you  like, 
but  it's  truth  I'm  telling  ye.  They 
know  how  to  do  it.  It  isn't  winking 
at  a  body,  nor  putting  their  great 
rough  arms  round  their  neck ;  but 
it's  a  quiet,  mannerly,  dacent  war 
they  have,  and  soothering  voice>  and 
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a  look  undher  their  eyes,  as  much  as 
to  say — maybe  you  wouldnH  now." 

"Troth,  Biddy,"  said  Patsey, 
sharply,  "  it  strikes  me  that  you 
know  more  of  their  ways  than  is  just 
convanient — eh,  do  you  understand 
me  now  ?" 

«  Well,  and  if  I  do,"  replied  Biddy, 
"there's  no  one  can  be  evenen  it  to 
you,  for  I'm  sm*e  it  wasn't  you  taught 
me. 

"Ye  want  to  provoke  me,"  said 
the  young  man,  rising,  and  evidently 
more  annoyed  than  he  felt  disposed  to 
confess ;  "  but  faiz  I'll  keep  my  temper. 
It's  not  after  spaking  to  his  reverence, 
and  buying  a  cow,  and  a  dresser,  that 
I'm  going  to  break  it  off." 

"  Heigh-ho  I"  said  Biddy,  as  she 
adjusted  a  curl  that  was  most  coquet- 
tishly  half  falling  across  her  eyes; 
"  sure  there's  many  a  slip  betune  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  as  the  poor  dear 
young  gentleman  will  find  out  when 
he  wakes." 

A  cold  fear  ran  throueb  me  as  I 
heard  these  words,  and  the  presenti- 
ment of  some  mishap,  that  for  a  few 
moments  I  had  been  forgetting,  now 
came  back  in  double  force.  I  set 
about  dressing  myself  in  all  haste, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  my  wounded 
arm  interfered  with  me  at  each  instant, 
succeeded  at  last  in  my  undertaking. 
I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was  already 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
large  mountains  were  throwing  their 
great  shadows  over  the  yellow  strand. 
Collecting  from  what  I  had  heard 
from  the  priest's  servants  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  detain  me  in  the 
house,  I  locked  my  door  on  leaving 
the  room,  and  stole  noiselessly  down 
the  stairs,  crossed  the  little  garden, 
and  passing  through  the  beech  hedge, 
soon  found  myself  upon  the  mountain 
path.  My  pace  quickened  as  I  breasted 
the  hill  side ;  my  eyes  firmly  fixed 
upon  the  tall  towers  of  the  old  castle, 
as  thev  stood  proudly  topping  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  oak  trees.  Like 
some  mariner  who  gazes  on  the  long 
wished-for  beacon  that  tells  of  home 
and  friends,  so  I  bent  my  steadfast 
looks  to  that  one  object,  and  conjured 
up  many  a  picture  to  myself  of  the 
scene  that  might  be  at  that  moment 
enacting  there.  Now  I  imagined  the 
old  man  seated,  silent  and  motionless, 
beside  the  bed  where  his  daughter, 
jOYcrcome  with  weakneM  and  exhaus- 


tion, still  slept ;  her  pale  face  scarce 
coloured  by  a  pinkish  stain  that  marked 
the  last  trace  of  feverish  excitement : 
now  1  thought  of  her  as  if  still  seated 
in  her  own  drawing-room,  at  the  little 
window  that  looked  seaward ;  looking, 
perhaps,  upon  the  very  spot  that  marked 
our  last  night's  adventure,  and,  may- 
hap, blushing  at  the  memory. 

As  I  came  near  the  park  I  tamed 
from  the  regular  approach  to  a  small 
path  which,  opening  by  a  wicket,  led 
to  a  little  flower-garden  beside  the 
drawing-room.  I  had  not  walked 
many  paces  when  the  sound  of  some 
one  as  if  sobbing,  caught  my  ear.  I 
stopped  to  listen,  and  could  distmctly 
hear  the  low  broken  voice  of  grief 
quite  near  me.  My  mind  was  in  that 
excited  state  that  every  breeze  that 
rustled,  every  leaf  that  stirred,  thrilled 
through  my  heart ;  the  same  dread  of 
something,  I  knew  not  what,  that 
agitated  me  as  I  awoke,  came  fresh 
upon  me,  and  a  cold  tremor  crept 
over  me.  The  next  moment  I  sprang 
forward,  and  as  I  turned  the  angle  of 
the  walk  beheld — with  what  relief  of 
heart ! — that  the  cries  proceeded  from 
a  little  child,  who,  seated  in  the  grass, 
was  weeping  bitterly.  It  was  a  boy  of 
scarce  five  years  old  that  Louisa  used 
to  employ  about  the  garden,  rather  to 
amuse  the  little  fellow,  to  whom  she 
had  taken  a  liking,  than  for  the  sake 
of  services,  which,  at  the  best,  were 
scarcely  harmless. 

"  Well,  Billy,"  said  I,  "  what  haa 
happened  to  you,  my  boy?  have  you 
fallen  and  hurt  yourself  ?" 

"  Na,"  was  the  only  reply ;  and, 
sinking  his  head  between  his  knees* 
he  sobbed  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

"  Has  Miss  Loo  been  angry  with 
you  then  ?" 

"  Na,  na,"  was  the  only  answer,  as 
he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Come,  come,  mv  little  man,  what 
is  it  ?  Tell  me,  and  perhaps  we  cao 
set  it  all  to  rights." 

"  Gone,  gone  away  for  ever,"  cried 
the  child,  as  a  burst  of  pent-up  agony 
broke  from  him ;  and  he  cried  as 
though  his  very  heart  would  break. 

Again  my  terrible  foreboding  crossed 
my  mind,  and,  without  waiting  to  ask 
another  question,  I  rushed  forward, 
cleared  the  little  fence  of  the  flower- 
garden  at  a  spring,  and  stood  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  window.  It  lay 
open  as  usual  j  the  large  china  vase 
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of  moss  roses,  that  she  had  plucked 
the  evening  before,  stood  on  the  little 
table  beside  it.  I  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant to  breathe ;  the  beating  of  my 
heart  'was  so  painful,  that  I  pressed 
my  hand  upon  my  side.  At  that  in- 
stant I  had  given  my  life  to  have 
heard  her  voice — but  for  one  single 
word  I  had  bartered  my  heart's  blood 
•i^but  all  was  as  hushed  and  still  as 
midnight.  I  thought  I  did  hear  some- 
thing like  a  sigh — yes — and  I  now 
could  distinctly  hear  the  rustling  sound 
of  some  one  as  if  turning  in  a  chair. 
Sir  Simon  Bellew,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  I  knew  never  came  into  that 
room :  I  listened  again — yes — and  no  w» 
too,  I  could  see  the  shadow  of  a  figure 
on  the  floor.  I  sprang  forward  to  the 
window,  and  cried  out,  "  Louisa ;" 
the  next  instant  I  was  in  the  room — 
and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure  of-^ 
Ulick  Burke  I  seated  in  a  deep  arm- 
chair, his  leg  resting  on  a  low  stool, 
he  was  reclining  at  half  length ;  his 
face  pale  as  death,  and  his  very  lips 
blanched ;  but  then,  there  rested  on 
the  mouth  the  same  curl  of  insolent 
mockery  that  marked  it  when  first  we 
met. 

*'  Disappointed,  I  fear,  sir,*'  said  he, 
in  a  tone  which,  however  weakened  by 
sickness,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  sneer- 
ing bitterness. 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  said  I,  confusedly, 
**  that  this  is  a  pleasure  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated.'* 

"  Nor  I  either,  sir,*'  replied  he,  with 
a  dark  frown.  **  Had  I  been  able  to 
have  rung  the  bell  before,  the  letter 
that  lies  there  should  have  been  sent 
to  you,  and  might  have  spared  both  of 
us  this  'pleasure,*  as  you  are  good 
enouffh  to  call  it." 

"  A  letter  for  me,**  said  I,  eagerly ; 
then  half  ashamed  of  my  own  emotion, 
and  not  indifferent  to  the  sickly  and  ap- 
parently dying  form  before  me,  I  hesi- 
tated, and  added,  "  I  trust  that  you 
are  recovering  from  the  effects  of  your 
wound." 

**  Damn  the  wound,  sir ;  don't  speak 
to  me  about  it.  You  never  came  here 
for  that,  I  suppose.  Take  your  letter, 
sir.'*  A  purple  flush  here  coloured 
his  features,  as  though  some  pang  of 
agonizing  pain  had  shot  through  him, 
and  his  livid  lip  quivered  with  passion. 
*'  Take  your  letter,  sir,"  and  he  threw 
it  towards  me  as  he  spoke.  I  stood 
^mazod  and  thunderstruck  at  this  sud- 


den outbreak  of  anger,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  could  not  recover  my« 
self  to  speak. 

**  You  mistake  me,"  said  I. 

"  Mistake  you  I  no,  confound  me,  I 
don't  mistake  you.  I  know  you  well  and 
thoroughly.  But  you  mistake  me — ay, 
and  damnably  too — if  you  suppose  that 
because  I'm  crippled  here  this  inso* 
lence  shall  pass  unpunished.  Who  but 
a  coward,  sir,  would  come  thus  to  taunt 
a  man  like  me  ?  Yes,  sir,  a  coward j — I 
spoke  it — I  said  it — would  you  like  to 
hear  it  over  again  ? — or  if  you  don't  like 
it,  the  remedy  is  near  you — nearer  than 
you  think.  There  are  two  pistols  in 
that  case — both  loaded  with  ball ;  take 
your  choice,  and  your  own  distance ; 
and  here,  where  we  are,  let  us  finish 
this  quarrel ;  for  mark  me" — and  here 
his  brow  darkened,  till  the  veins, 
swelled  and  knotted  in  his  forehead, 
looked  like  indigo — ''mark  me,  the 
account  shall  be  closed  one  day  or 
other." 

I  ^w  at  once  that  he  had  lashed  his 
fury  up  to  an  ungovernable  pitch,  and 
that  to  speak  to  him  was  only  to  in* 
crease  his  passion  ;  so  I  stooped  down 
without  saving  a  word,  and  took  up 
the  letter  that  lay  at  my  feet. 

"  I  am  waiting  your  reply,  sir," 
said  he,  with  a  low  voice,  subdued  by 
an  inward  effort  into  a  seeming  quiet- 
ness of  tone. 

"  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  I, 
mildly,  that  I  could  accept  of  such  a 
challenge  as  this,  nor  fight  with  a  man 
who  cannot  leave  his  chair." 

"  And  who  has  made  me  so,  sir  ? 
Who  has  made  me  a  paralvtic  thing 
for  life  ?  But  if  that  be  all,  give  me 
your  arm,  and  help  me  through  that 
window — place  me  against  that  yew- 
tree,  yonder.  I  can  stand  well  enough. 
You  won't — you  refuse  me  this  I  Oh, 
coward  I  coward  I  You  grow  pale  and 
red  again  1  Let  your  white  lip  mutter, 
and  your  nails  eat  into  your  hands 
with  passion ! — your  heart  is  craven— 
and  you  know  it  1" 

Shall  I  dare  to  own  it  ?  For  an  in- 
stant or  two  my  resolution  tottered, 
and  involuntarily  my  eyes  turned  to 
the  pbtol-case  upon  the  table  beside 
me.  He  caught  the  look,  and  in  a 
tone  of  triumphant  exultation  cried 
out: — 

"  Bravo,  bravo  I  What !  You  he* 
sitate  again  I  Oh,  that  this  should  not 
be  before  the  world  1— in  some  ope^ 
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and  public  place! — that  men  should 
not  look  on  and  see  us  here  I" 

"  I  leave  you,  sir,"  said  I,  sternly ; 
thankful,  for  your  sidce,  at  least,  that 
this  is  not  before  the  world." 

*«  Stop,  sir — stop  I"  cried  he,  hoarse 
with  rage.     Ring  that  bell." 

I  hesitated,  and  he  called  out  again, 
<*  Ring  that  bell,  sir !" 

I  approached  the  chimney,  and  did 
as  he  desired.  The  butler  immediately 
made  his  appearance. 

<'  Nicholas,"  cried  the  sick  man, 
*^  bring  in  the  servants — bring  them  in 
here : — ^you  hear  me  well.  1  want  to 
show  them  something  they  have  never 
seen.     Go !" 

The  man  disappeared  at  once ;  and 
as  I  met  the  scowling  look  of  hate  that 
fixed  its  glare  upon  me,  once  more  I 
felt  myself  to  waver.  The  struggle 
was  but  momentary.  I  sprung  ^to  the 
window,  and  leaped  Into  the  garden. 
A  loud  curse  broke  from  Burke  as  I 
did  so :  a  cry  of  disappointed  wrath, 
like  the  yell  of  a  famished  wolf,  fol- 
lowed. The  next  moment  I  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  insolence  and  his 
mvective. 

The  passionate  excitement  of  the 
moment  over,  my  first  determination 
was  to  gain  the  approach,  and  re- 
turn to  the  house  by  the  hall-door ; 
my  next  to  break  the  seal  of  the  letter 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  see  if 
Its  contents  might  not  throw  some  light 
upon  the  events  which  somehow  I  felt 
were  thickening  around  me,  but  of 
whose  nature  and  import  I  knew  no- 
thing. 

Tne  address  was  written  in  a  stiff, 
old-fashioned  hand,  but  the  large  seal 
bore  the  arms  of  the  Bellew  family, 
and  left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that 
it  had  come  from  Sir  Simon.  I  opened 
it  with  a  trembling  and  throbbing 
heart,  and  read  as  follows : — 

<*  Mv  DEAR  Sib — The  event  of  last 
tiight  has  called  back  upon  a  failing 
and  broken  memory,  the  darkest  hour 
of  a  long  and  blighted  life,  and  made 
the  old  man,  whose  steadfast  gaze 
looked  onward  to  the  tomb,  turn  once 
backward  to  behold  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion of  his  days — misfortune,  crime, 
remorse.  I  cannot,  even  now,  while 
already  the  very  shadow  of  death  is 
On  me,  recount  the  sad  story  I  allude 
to ;  enough  for  the  object  I  have  in 
Yiew  if  I  fay,  that  where  I  odc«  gwed 


the  life  of  one  I  held  dearest  in  life^ 
the  hand  that  saved  lived  to  steal,  and 
the  voice  that  blessed  me  was  perjured 
and  forsworn — since  that  hour  I  have 
never  received  a  service  of  a  fellow- 
mortal,  until  the  hour  when  yon  res- 
cued my  child.  And  oh !  loving  her 
as  I  do — wrapt  up  as  my  soul  is  m  her 
image,  I  could  have  borne  better  to 
see  her  cold  and  dripping  corse  laid 
down  beside  me,  than  to  behold  her, 
as  I  have  done,  in  your  arms.  You 
must  never  meet  more.  The  dreadful 
anticipation  of  long  suffering  years  Is 
creepmg  stronger  and  stronger  upon 
me ;  and  I  feel  in  my  inmost  heart, 
that  I  am  reserved  for  another  and  a 
last  bereavement  ere  I  die. 

''  We  shall  have  left  before  this  let- 
ter reaches  you.  You  may,  perhaps, 
hear  the  place  of  our  refuge — for  such 
it  is — but  I  trust  that  to  your  feelings 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour 
I  can  appeal  in  the  certain  confidence* 
that  you  will  not  abuse  my  faith — ^yoa 
will  not  follow  us. 

"  1  know  not  what  I  have  written^ 
nor  dare  I  read  it  again.  Already 
my  tears  have  dimmed  my  eyes,  and 
are  falling  on  the  paper,  so  let  me  bid 
you  farewell — an  eternal  farewell. 
My  nephew  has  arrived  here.  I  have 
not  seen  him  nor  shall  I ;  but  he  will 
forward  this  letter  to  you  after  our 
departure.    Yours, 

"  S.  BlLLKW/* 

The  first  stunning  feeling  past,  I 
looked  around  me  to  see  if  it  were  not 
some  horrid  dream,  and  the  whole 
events  but  the  frightful  deception  of  a 
sleeping  fancy.  But  bit  by  bit  the 
entire  truth  broke  upon  me — the  fall 
tide  of  sorrow  rushed  in  upon  my 
heart.  The  letter  I  could  not  com- 
prehend further  than  that  some  deep 
affliction  had  been  recalled  by  my  late 
adventure.  But  then,  the  words  of 
the  hag — the  brief,  half-uttered  inti- 
mations of  the  priest — came  to  mj 
memory.  Her  mother,  said  I — what 
of  her  mother  ?  I  remembered  Louisa 
had  never  mentioned,  nor  even  alluded 
to  her  ;  and  now  a  thousand  suspi- 
cions crossed  my  mind,  which  all  gave 
way  before  my  own  sense  of  bereave- 
ment, and  the  desolation  and  desertion 
I  felt  in  my  own  heart.  I  threw  my- 
self upon  the  ground  where  she  walked 
so  often  beside  me,  and  burst  bto 
tears.    But  a  few  brief  hoorfy  aod 
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how  sarrounded  by  visions  of  happi* 
ness  and  love.  Now,  berefit  of  every 
thing,  what  charm  had  life  for  mel 
How  valueless,  how  worthless  did  all 
seem !  The  evening  sun  I  loved  to 
gaze  on,  the  bright  flowers,  the  waving 
grass,  the  low  murmur  of  the  breaking 
surf,  that  stole  like  music  over  the 
happy  sense,  were  now  but  gloomy 


things  or  discordant  sounds.  The 
very  high  and  holy  thoughts  that  used 
to  stir  within  me,  were  changed  to 
fierce  and  wrathful  passions,  or  the 
low  drooping  of  despair.  It  was  night 
—-still  and  starry  night — when  I  arose 
and  wended  my  way  towards  the 
priest's  cottage. 
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The  candles  were  burning  brightly> 
and  the  cheerful  bog  fire  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth,  as  I  drew  near  the  win- 
dow of  the  priest's  cottage ;  but  yet 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room.  The 
little  tea-kettle  was  hissing  on  the  hob, 
and  the  room  had  all  that  careful  look 
of  watchful  attention  bestowed  npon 
it  that  showed  the  zeal  of  his  little 
household. 

Uncertain  how  I  should  meet  him 
— how  far  explain  the  affliction  that 
had  fallen  on  me — I  walked  for  some 
time  up  and  down  before  the  door ;  at 
length  I  wandered  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  passing  the  little  stable,  I 
remarked  that  the  pony  was  absents 
The  priest  had  not  returned  perhaps 
since  morning — perhaps  he  had  gone 
some  distance  off — in  all  likelihood  ac- 
companied the  Bellews ;  again  the  few 
words  he  had  spoken  that  morning 
recurred  to  me,  and  I  pondered  in 
silence  over  their  meaning.  As  I 
thus  mused,  a  strong  flood  of  mellow 
light  attracted  me,  as  it  fell  in  a  broad 
stream  across  the  little  paved  court, 
and  I  now  saw  that  it  came  from  the 
kitchen.  I  drew  near  the  window  in 
silence,  and  looked  in:  before  the 
large  turf  fire  were  seated  three  per- 
sons ;  two  of  them,  who  sat  in  the 
shining  light,  I  at  once  recognised  as 
the  servants,  but  the  third  was  con- 
cealed in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney, 
and  I  could  only  trace  the  outline  of 
his  figure  agiunst  the  blaze  ;  I  was  not 
long,  however,  in  doubt  as  to  his 
identity. 

«  Seemingly  then  you're  a  peat 
traveller,"  said  Patsey,  the  priest's 
man,  addressing  Uie  unknown. 

A  long  whiflT  of  smoke,  patiently 
emitted,  and  a  polite  wave  of  the  hand 
in  assent,  was  the  reply. 

'*  And  how  far  did  you  come  to-day, 
av  I  might  be  so  bould?"  said  Mary; 


•*  From  the  cross  of  Riltermon,  be- 
vond  Gurtmore,  my  darling ;  and  sure 
it  is  a  raal  pleasure  to  come  so  far  to 
see  as  pretty  a  crayture  as  yourself"-^ 
here  Patsey  looked  a  little  put  out, 
and  Mary  gave  a  half  smile  of  encou-* 
couragement — "  for,"  continued  the 
other,  breaking  into  a  song— 

*'  Though  I  love  a  fox  in  a  cover  to  find, 
When  the  clouds  is  low,  with  a  sou- 
west  wind, 
Faix,  a  pretty  girl  is  more  to  my  mind. 
Than    the   tally-high-ho    of  a 
morning." 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  finale  of 
this  rude  verse  was  given  in  a  way  that 
only  Tipperary  Joe  could  accomplish^ 
as  he  continued^^ 

"  And  just  show  me  one  with  an  instep 
high, 
A  saucy  look,  and  a  roguish  eye, 
Who'd  smile  ten  times  for  once  she'd 
sigh. 

And  I'm  her  slave  till  morning." 

**  And  that's  yoursel' — devil  a  lees  I 
Ye  ho,^  ye  ho,  tallyho  I  I  hope  the 
family  isn't  in  bed.'* 

**  Troth,  seemingly,"  said  Patsey,  in 
a  tone  of  evident  pique,  "it  would 
distress  you  little  av  they  were :  you 
seem  mighty  well  accustomed  to 
making  yourself  at  home." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  the  youn^ 
man,"  said  Mary,  apparently  weU 
pleased  to  encourage  a  little  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  her  lover,  "and  no 
harm  neither  ?  And  ye  do  be  always 
with  the  hounds,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  that's  what  I  be  doing* 
But  I  wonder  what's  keeping  the  cap- 
tain :  I  have  a  letter  here  for  him» 
that  I  know  ought  to  have  no  delay. 
I  run  all  the  way  for  fourteen  miles 
over  Mey'nacurraghew  mountain  to 
be  here  quick  with  it," 
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I  opened  the  door  as  I  heard  this^ 
and  entered  the  kitchen. 

**  Hurroo  I  by  the  mortial,**  cried 
Joey  with  one  of  his  wild  shouts,  **  it's 
himself.  Arrah,  darlin,*  how  is  every 
bit  in  jour  skin?" 

**  Well,  Joe,  my  poor  fellow,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  safe  and  sound 
once  more.  Many  a  day  have  I  re- 
proached myself  for  the  way  you  suf- 
fered for  my  sake,  and  for  the  manner 
I  left  you." 

**  There's  only  one  thing  you  have 
any  rayson  to  grieve  over,"  said  the 
poor  fellow,  as  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes,  and  rolled  in  heavr  drops  down 
his  cheeks,  **  and  here  it  is." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  bosom 
a  little  green  silk  purse,  half  filled  with 
gold. 

*•  Ah,  captain,  jewel,  why  wouldn't 
Tou  let  a  poor  fellow  taste  happiness 
his  own  way  ?  Is  it  because  I  had  no 
shoes  on  me  that  I  hadn't  any  pride  in 
my  heart  ?  and  is  it  because  1  wasn't 
rich  that  you  wouldn't  let  me  be  a 
friend  to  you,  just  to  myself  alone  ? 
Oh!  little  as  we  know  of  grand  people 
and  their  wavs,  troth,  they  don't  see 
our  hearts  half  as  pl^dn.  See  now,  I'd 
rather  you'd  have  come  up  to  the  bed 
that  morning  and  left  me  your  curse 
»-ay,  devil  a  less — than  that  purse  of 
money,  and  it  wouldn't  do  me  as  much 
arm." 

He  dropped  his  head  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  arm  fell  listlessly  to  his  side, 
while  he  stood  mute  and  sorrow-struck 
before  me. 

''Come,  Joe,"  said  I,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  him — ^'  come,  Joe,  forgive 
me.  If  I  don't  know  better,  remember 
we  were  only  new  acquaintances  at  that 
time — from  this  hour  we  are  more." 

The  words  seemed  to  act  like  a  spell 
upon  him ;  he  stood  proudlv  up,  and 
hu  eyes  flashed  with  their  wildest  glare, 
while,  seiaing  my  hand,  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  and  called  out— > 

»  While  there's  a  drop  in  my  heart, 
darlin' 

<'  You  have  a  letter  for  me,"  said  I, 
glad  to  turn  the  channel  of  both  our 
thoughts.  <«  Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

^  At  the  Curragfa,  sir,  no  less.  I 
was  standing  beside  the  staff,  among  all 
the  grand  generals  and  the  quality, 
near  the  lord  liftinint,  and  I  beard 
one  of  the  oftcwt  lay,  *  If  I  knew 
where  to  write  to 


so ;  but  he  has  never  written  to  any  of 
us  since  his  duel.' '  Ah,'  said  aootber» 
*  Hin  ton's  an  odd  fellow  that  way.* 
The  minit  I  heard  the  name,  I  up  and 
said  to  him,  *  Write  the  letter,  and  III 
bring  it,  and  bring  you  an  answer  be* 
side,  av  ye  want  it.' 

"  *  And  who  the  devil  are  yon  ?' 
said  he. 

" « Troth,*  said  I,  *  there's  more  on 
this  race  knows  me  nor  yourself,  fine 
as  ye  are.'  And  they  all  began  lauffh- 
ine  at  this — for  the  officer  grew  migbtj 
red  in  the  face,  and  was  angry-land 
what  he  was  goinff  to  say  it's  hard  to 
tell,  for  just  £en  Lord  Clonmel  called 
out— 

*f  *  Sure  it's  Tipperary  Joe  himself  i 
begad,  every  one  Iraows  him.  Here» 
Joe,  I  owe  you  half-a-crown  aiaot 
last  meeting  at  the  lough.' 

"  *  Faix,  you  do,*  says  I,  '  and  ten 
shillings  to  the  back  of  it,  for  Lantj 
Cassan's  mare  that  I  hired  to  bring 
you  home,  when  you  staked  the  borse^ 
you  never  paid  it  since.'  And  then 
there  was  another  laugh — but  the  e&4 
of  all  was,  he  writ  a  bit  of  a  note  wfaera 
he  was  on  horseback,  with  a  peoetl* 
and  here  it  is." 

So  saving,  he  produced  a  miall 
crumpled  piece  of  paper,  in  which  I 
could  with  some  difficulty  traet  tha 
following  lines :— 


t 


**  Dbae  Jack— If  the  fool  who 
this  ever  arrive  with  it,  come  baek  at 
once.  Your  friends  in  England  hav« 
been  worrying  the  D— ^  to  command 
your  return  to  duty ;  and  there  are 
stories  afloat  about  your  western  doii^ 
that  your  presence  here  can  alone 
contradict.     Yours, 

«J.  HotTow.* 

It  needed  not  a  seoond  fbr  me  tn 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  my  fbtnr* 
course,  and  1  said — 

**  How  can  I  reach  Limerick  the 
shortest  way  ?" 

"  I  know  a  short  out,"  said  Ja«, 
**  and  if  we  could  get  a  pony  Fd  brii^ 
you  over  the  mountain  before  to-mor- 
row evening.** 

''  And  yoQ,**  said  I— .«<  how  are  yon 
to  go?" 

**  On  my  feet,  to  be  sure ;  how  elw 
would  I  go  ?" 

Despatdiing  Joe,  in  eompany  with 
Falsey,  in  searoh  of  a  pony  to  carry 
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me  over  the  mountain^  I  walked  into 
the  little  parlour  which  I  was  now 
ahout  to  take  my  leave  of  for  ever. 

It  was  only  then,  when  I  threw  my- 
self upon  a  seat^  alone  and  in  solitude, 
that  I  felt  the  full  force  of  all  my  sor- 
row— ^the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  my 
dearest  hopes,  and  the  blank,  bleak 
prospect  of  life  before  me.  Sir  Simon 
Bellew's  letter  I  read  over  once  more  ; 
but  now  the  mystery  it  contained  had 
lost  all  interest  for  me,  and  I  had  only 
thoughts  for  my  own  affliction.  Sud- 
denly, a  deep  burning  spot  glowed  on 
my  cheek,  as  I  remembered  my  inter- 
view with  Ulick  Burke,  and  I  sprung 
to  my  legs,  and  for  a  second  or  two  feU 
undedded  whether  I  would  not  give 
him  the  opportunity  he  so  longed  for. 
It  was  but  a  second  and  my  better 
reason  came  back,  and  I  blushed  even 
deeper  with  shame  than  I  had  done 
with  passion. 

Calming  myself  with  a  mighty  effort, 
I  endeavoured  to  open  a  few  lines  to 
my  worthy  and  kind  friend,  Father 
Loftus.  I  dared  not  tell  him  the  real 
cause  of  my  departure,  though  indeed 
I  guessed  from  his  absence  that  he  had 
accompanied  the  Bellews,  and  but  sim- 
ply spoke  of  my  return  to  duty  as 
imperative,  and  my  regret  that  after 
such  proo&  of  his  friendship  I  could 
not  shake  his  hand  at  parting.  The 
continued  flurry  of  my  feelings  doubt- 
less made  this  a  very  confused  and  inex- 
plicit document ;  but  I  could  do  no 
Setter.  In  fact,  the  conviction  I  had 
lonff  been  labouring  under,  but  never 
comd  thoroughly  appreciate,  broke  on 
me  at  the  moment.  It  was  this— the 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  every-day  life  in 
Ireland  are  sadly  unsuited  to  o.ur  Eng- 
lish natures  and  habits  of  thought  and 
aotion.  These  changes  from  ffrave  to 
gay^these  outbreaks  of  high-souled 
enthusiasm,  followed  by  dark  reflective 
traits  of  brooding  thought — these  noble 
impulses  of  eood — ^these  events  of  more 
^an  tragic  horror — demand  a  change- 
ful, even  a  forgetful  temperament  to 
bear  them ;  and  while  the  Irishman 
rises  or  falls  with  every  emergency  of 
his  fate,  with  us  impressions  are  eatinff 
deeper  and  deeper  into  our  hearts,  ana 
we  become  sad,  and  thoughtful,  and 
prematurely  old.  Thus  at  least  did  I 
reel,  and  seemed  to  myself  as  though 
very  many  years  had  passed  over  me 
since  I  had  left  my  father's  house.  The 
tramp  of  feet,  and  the  sounds  of  speak* 


ing  and  laughter  outside,  interrupted 
my  musings,  and  I  heard  my  friend 
Joe  carolling  at  the  top  of  his  voiee-^ 

**  Sir  Pat  bestrode  a  high-bred  steed, 
And  the  huntsman  one  that  was  bro* 

ken-kneed ; 
And  Father  Fits  had  a  wiry  weed. 

With  his  tally-high-ho  in  the 
morning." 

**  Faith  and  you're  a  great  beast 
entirely,  and  one  might  dance  a  jig  on 
your  back,  and  leave  room  for  the 
piper  besides." 

I  opened  the  window,  and  in  the 
bright  moonlight  beheld  the  party  lead* 
ing  up  a  short,  rugged-looking  pony, 
whose  breadth  of  beam  and  square  pro« 
portions  folly  justified  all  Joe's  enco« 
miums. 

*^  Have  you  bought  this  pony  for 
me,  Joe  ?"  cried  I. 

"  No,  sir,  only  borrowed  him.  He'll 
take  you  up  to  Wheley's  mills,  where 
we'll  get  Andy's  mare  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Borrowed  him  ?" 

*'  Yes." 

«  Where's  his  owner  ?" 

**  He's  in  bed,  where  he  ought  to  be. 
I  tould  him  through  the  door  who  it 
was  for,  and  that  he  needn't  get  up,  as 
I'd  find  the  ways  of  the  place  myself, 
and  ye  see  so  I  did." 

"  Told  him  who  it  was  for  I  Why 
he  never  heard  of  me  in  his  life.'* 

"  Devil  may  care ;  sure  your  the 
priest's  friend,  and  who  has  a  better 
warrant  for  every  thing  in  the  place. 
Don't  you  know  the  song— . 

'  And  Father  Fits  had  no  cows  nor  sheep, 
And  the  devil  a  hen  or  pig  to  keep ; 
But  a  pleasanter  house  to  dine  or  sleep 
You'd  never  find  till  morning. 

'For,  Molly,  says  he,  if  the  fowls  be  few, 
I've  only  one  counsel  to  give  to  you : 
There's  hens  hard  by— eo  •  kill  for  two,* 
For  I've  a  friend  till  morning.' 

By  the  rock  of  Cashel,  it  'ud  be  a  hard 
case  av  the  priest  was  to  want.  Look 
how  the  oula  saddle  fits  him — fkdz,  ye'd 
think  he  was  made  for  it." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  felt  all 
Joe's  enthusiasm  for  the  beast's  per* 
fections;  nor  did  the  old  yeomanry 
''demi-pique,"  with  its  brass  mountings 
and  holsters,  increase  my  admiration 
Too  happy,  however^  to  leave  « 
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where  all  mv  recollections  were  now 
turned  to  gloom  and  despondence,  I 
packed  my  few  traps,  and  was  soon 
ready  for  the  road. 

It  was  not  without  a  gulping  feeling 
In  my  throat,  and  a  kind  of  sunocating 
oppression  at  my  heart,  that  I  turned 
from  the  little  room  where,  in  happier 
times,  I  had  spent  so  many  pleasant 
hours;  and,  bidding  a  last  good-bye 


to  the  priest*8  household,  told  them  to 
say  to  Father  Tom  how  sad  I  felt  at 
leaving  before  he  returned.  This  done, 
I  mounted  the  little  pony,  and,  escorted 
by  Joe,  who  held  the  bridle,  descended 
the  hill,  and  soon  found  myself  by  the 
little  rivulet  that  murmured  along  the 
steep  glen  through  which  our  path 
lying. 


CHAPTER  XLI..^TIPPEBARY  JOE. 


I  HAVE  already  passingly  alluded  to 
Joe*s  conversational  powers ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  exercised  on  this 
occasion  with  a  more  than  common 
ability,  either  taking  my  silence  as  a 
suggestion  for  him  to  speak — or  per- 
haps, and  more  probably,  perceiving 
that  some  deep  depression  was  over 
roe — the  kind-hearted  fellow  poured 
forth  his  stores  of  song  and  legend 
without  ceasing.  Now  amusing  me 
by  his  wild  and  fitful  snatches  of  old 
ballads—now  narrating  in  his  simple 
but  touching  eloquence  some  by-gone 
story  of  thrilling  interest — the  long 
hours  of  the  night  passed  over,  and  at 
day-break  we  found  ourselves  descend- 
ing the  mountain  towards  a  large  and 
cultivated  valley,  in  which  I  could 
faintly  distinguish  in  the  misty  distance 
the  little  miU  where  our  relay  was  to 
be  found. 

I  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  gaze 
tipon  the  scene  before  me.  It  was  one 
of  those  peaceful  landscapes  of  rural 
beauty,  which  beam  more  of  soothing 
influence  upon  the  sorrow-struck  heart 
than  the  softest  voice  of  consolation. 
Unlike  the  works  of  man,  they  speak 
directly  to  our  souls,  while  they  ap- 
peal to  our  reason ;  and  the  truth 
comes  forced  upon  us,  that  we  alone 
must  not  repine.  A  broad  and  richly 
cultivated  valley,  bounded  by  moun- 
tains whose  sides  were  clothed  with 
deep  wood — a  stream,  whose  wayward 
course  watered  every  portion  of  the 
plain,  was  seen  now  flowing  among  the 
grassy  meadows,  or  peeping  fVom  the 
alders  that  lined  the  banks.  The 
heavy  mist  of  morning  was  rolling 
lasilv  up  the  mountain-side;  and  be- 
neath its  grey  mantle  the  rich  green 
of  pasture  and  meadow-land  was  break- 
ing forth,  dotted  with  cattle  and  sheep. 
As  I  looked,  Joe  knelt  down  and  placed 
Jiis  ear  upoo  the  groundi  and  teemed 


for  some  minutes  absorbed  in  listening. 
Then  suddenly  springing  up,  he  criol 
out — 

"  The  mill  isn't  going  to-dav — I 
wonder  what's  the  matter.  I  hope 
Andy  isn't  sick." 

A  shade  of  sorrow  came  over  his 
wild  features,  as  he  muttered  betweca 
his  teeth  the  verse  of  some  old  soogj 
of  which  I  could  but  catch  the  last 
two  lines— 

"  And  when  fHends  are  crying  around 
the  dying. 
Who    wouldn't    wish  he   had    lived 

alone !" 

*'  Ay,**  cried  he  aloud,  as  his  eye 
glistened  with  an  unnatural  histrev 
**  better  be  poor  Tipperary  Joe^  with- 
out house  or  home,  father  or  mother, 
s'lster  or  friend,  and  when  the  time 
comes,  run  to  earth,  without  a  wet 
eye  after  him.** 

"  Come,  come,  Joe,  you  have  many 
a  friend ;  and  when  you  count  them 
over,  don't  forget  me  m  the  reckon- 
mg. 

"  Whisht,  whisht,*'  he  whispered  b 
a  low  voice,  as  if  fearful  of  beiiw 
overheard,  ''don't  say  that — ^then^ 
dangerous  words.'* 

I  turned  towards  him  with  astooisli- 
ment,  and  perceived  that  his  whole 
countenance  had  undergone  a  striJdns; 
change.  The  gay  and  Uughing  lo(£ 
was  gone ;  the  bright  colour  had  left 
his  cheek  ;  and  a  cold,  ghastly  palet»e« 
was  spread  over  his  features ;  and  as 
he  cast  a  hurried  and  stealthy  look 
around  him,  I  could  mark  that  some 
secret  fear  was  working  within  him. 

*'  What  is  it,  Joe  ?-  said  I ; ««  wbat*s 
the  matter  ?     Are  you  ill  ?" 

"  No,'*  said  he,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible,  "  no ;  but  you  fririitened  me 
just  now,  when  you  callra  me  your 
friend." 
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**  How  could  that  frighten  you,  my 
poor  fellow  ?" 

"TU  tell  you— that's  what  they 
called  my  father — they  said  he  was 
friendly  with  the  gentlemen,  and  signs 
on  it "  he  paused,  and  his  eye  he- 
came  rooted  to  the  ground,  as  if  on 
some  object  there  from  which  he  could 
not  turn  his  gaze:  ''yes,  I  mind  it 
well — we  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the 
guard-room  all  alone  by  ourselves — 
the  troops  was  away,  I  don*t  know 
where — when  we  heard  the  tramp  of 
men  marching,  but  not  regular,  but 
coming  as  if  they  didn't  care  how,  and 
horses  and  carts  rattling  and  rumbling 
among  them. 

**  *  "Thim's  the  boys,*  says  my  father. 
'  Give  me  that  ould  cockade  there,  till 
I  stick  it  in  my  cap,  and  reach  me 
over  the  fiddle,  till  I  rise  a  tune  for 
them.' 

"  I  mind  little  more  till  we  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  them  through 
the  town,  down  towards  the  new  col- 
lege that  was  building — it's  Maynooth 
I'm  speaking  about — and  then  we 
turned  to  the  left,  my  father  scraping 
away  all  the  time  every  tune  he  thought 
they'd  like ;  and  if  now  and  then  by 
mistake  he'd  play  anv  thing  that  did 
not  plaze  them,  they'd  damn  and  blast 
him  with  the  dreadfullest  curses,  and 
stick  a  pike  into  him,  till  the  blood 
would  come  running  down  his  back ; 
and  then  my  father  would  cry  out — 

"  *  I'll  tell  my  friends  on  you  for 
this — divil  a  lie  in  it,  but  I  wifi.' 

"  At  last  we  came  to  the  duke's 
wall,  and  then  my  father  sat  down  on 
the  road  side,  and  cried  out  that  he 
wouldn't  go  a  step  farther,  for  I  was 
crying  away  with  sore  feet  at  the  pace 
we  were  going,  and  asking  every  mi- 
nute to  be  let  sit  down  to  rest  myself. 

"  *  Look  at  the  child,'  says  he,  *  his 
feet's  all  bleeding.' 

*'  *  Ye  have  only  a  little  further  to  go,* 
says  one  of  them  that  had  cross  belts 
on,  and  a  green  sash  about  him. 

"*The  divil  resave  another  step,* 
says  my  father. 

" « Tell  Billy  to  play  us  **  The  Far- 
mer's Daughter**  before  he  goes,'  says 
one  in  the  crowd. 

"'I'd  rather  hear  "The  Little 
Bowld  Fox," '  says  another. 

"'No,  no,  "Baltiorura!  Baltio- 
rum," '  says  many  more  behind. 

" '  Ye  shall  have  them  all,'  says  my 
father,  'and  that 'ill  pbize  ye.' 

**  And  so  he  set  to,  and  played  the 
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three  tunes  as  beautiful  as  ever  ye 
heard ;  and  when  he  was  done,  the 
man  with  the  belts  ups  and  says  to 
him — 


« 


'  Ye're  a  fine  hand,  Billy,  and  it's 
a  pity  to  lose  you,  and  your  friends 
will  be  sorry  for  you ' — and  he  said 
this  with  a  grin — '  but  take  the  spade 
there  and  dig  a  hole,  for  we  must  be 
jogging,  it's  nigh  day.' 

"  Well,  my  father,  though  he  was 
tired  enough,  took  the  spade,  and  be- 
gan digging  as  they  told  him,  for  he 
thought  to  nimself,  the  boys  is  going 
to  hide  the  pikes  and  the  carbines  be- 
fore they  go  home.  Well,  when  he 
worked  half  an  hour,  he  threw  off  his 
coat,  and  set  to  again  ;  and  at  last  he 
grew  tired  and  sat  down  on  the  side 
of  the  big  hole,  and  called  out — 

" '  Isn't  it  big  enough  now,  boys  T 

" '  No,*  says  the  captain,  *  nor  half.' 

"  So  my  father  set  to  once  more,  and 
worked  away  with  all  his  might,  and 
thev  all  stood  by,  talking  and  laughing 
with  one  another. 

" '  Will  it  do  now  ?'  says  my  father; 
'  for  sure  enough  I'm  clean  beat.' 

" '  Maybe  it  might,'  says  one  of 
them :  '  lie  down  and  see  if  it's  the 
length.* 

" '  Well,  is  it  that  it's  for  ?*  says  my 
father :  '  faiz,  I  never  guessed  it  was 
a  grave  ;*  and  so  he  took  off  his  cap 
and  lay  down  his  full  length  in  the 
hole. 

" '  That's  all  right,'  says  the  others^ 
and  began  with  spades  and  shovels  to 
cover  him  up.  At  first  he  laughed 
away  as  hearty  as  the  rest ;  but  when 
the  mould  grew  heavy  on  him,  he  be- 
gan to  screech  out  to  let  him  up,  and 
then  his  voice  grew  weaker  and  fainter, 
and  they  waited  a  little,  then  worked 
harder,  and  then  came  a  groan,  and  all 
was  still;  and  they  patted  the  sods 
over  him  and  heaped  them  up ;  and 
then  they  took  me  and  put  me  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  one  called  out, 
'  March  I'  I  thought  I  saw  the  green 
sod  moving  on  the  top  of  the  grave  as 
we  walked  awav,  and  heard  a  voice 
half-choking  callmg  out, '  There,  boys, 
there!'  and  then  a  laugh.  But  sure 
I  often  hear  the  same  still,  when  there's 
nobody  near  me,  and  I  do  be  looking 
on  the  ground  by  myself." 

"Great  God!"  cried  I,  "is  this 
true  ?" 

"  True  as  you're  there,"  replied  he. 
"  I  was  ten  years  of  age  when  it  hap- 
pened|  and  I  never  Knew  how  time 
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vent  since^  nor  how  long  it  is  ago» 
only  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  great 
troubles  here ;  and  the  soldiers  and 
the  country  people  never  could  be 
cruel  enough  to  one  another ;  and 
whatever  one  did  to-day,  the  others 
Would  try  to  beat  it  out  to-morrow. 
But  it's  truth  every  word  of  it ;  and 
the  place  is  called  'Billy  the  fool's 
^ave*  to  this  hour.  I  go  there  once 
a  year  to  see  it  myself.'* 


This  frightful  story— told  too,  with 
all  the  simple  power  of  truth — thrilled 
through  me  with  horror,  long  after 
the  impression  seemed  to  have  faded 
away  from  him  who  told  it ;  and  though 
he  still  continued  to  speak  on,  I  beard 
nothing ;  nor  did  I  mark  our  progress, 
until  I  found  myself  beside  the  Kttld 
stream  which  conducted  to  the  milL 


CUAPTEB   XLII.— THE   HIGH   EOAD. 


Joe  was  right,  the  mill  was  not  at 
work,  for  "  Andy"  had  been  summoned 
to  Ennis,  where  the  assizes  were  then 
going  forward.  The  mare  which  had 
formed  part  of  our  calculations  was 
also  absent ;  and  we  sat  down  in  the 
'little  porch  to  hold  a  council  of  war 
as  to  our  future  proceedings.  After 
canvassing  the  question  for  some  time, 
Joe  left  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turned with  the  information  that  the 
iiiffh  road  to  Ennis  lav  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant,  and  that  a  stage- 
coach would  pass  there  in  about  two 
hours,  by  which  I  could  reach  the 
town  that  evening.  It  was  therefore 
.decided  that  he  should  return  with  the 
pony  to  Murranakilty  ;  while  I  having 
procured  a  gossoon  to  carry  my  bacr- 
gage,  made  the  best  of  my  way  towards 
the  Ennis  road. 

Joe  soon  found  me  an  urchin  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  my  guide  and  companion, 
and  with  an  affectionate  leave-taking, 
and  a  faithful  promise  to  meet  me  some- 
time and  somewhere  we  parted. 

So  long  as  I  had  journeyed  along 
beside  my  poor,  half-witted  follower, 
the  strange  and  fickle  features  of  his 
wandering  intellect  had  somehow  inter- 
rupted the  channels  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  left  me  no  room  for  reflection  on  my 
changed  fortunes.  Now,  however,  mv 
thoughts  returned  to  the  past  with  aU 
the  torce  of  some  dammed-up  current, 
and  my  blighted  hopes  threw  a  dark 
and  sombre  shadow  over  all  my  fea- 
tures. What  cared  I  what  beaune  of 
me?  why  did  I  hasten  hither  and 
thither  ?  were  my  first  reflections.  If 
life  had  lost  its  charm,  so  had  misfor- 
tune  its  terror  for  me.  There  seemed 
something  frivolous  and  contemptible 
in  the  return  to  those  duties,  which,  in 
all  the  buoyant  exhilaration  uf  my  for- 
mer life  had  ever  seemed  unfitting  and 
unmanly.  Not  rather  let  me  seek  for 
acme  employment  on  active  servlce-i* 


the  soldier's  career  I  once  longed  for» 
to  taste  its  glorious  enthusiasm — I 
wished  for  now,  to  eigoy  its  ceaseless 
movement  and  exertion. 

As  I  thought  over  all  I  had  seen 
and  gone  through  since  my  arrival  in 
Ireland — its  varied  scenes  of  mirth 
and  woe ;  its  reckless  pleasures,  its 
wilder  despair — I  believed  that  I  had 
acquired  a  far  deeper  insight  into  my 
own  heart,  in  proportion  as  I  looked 
more  into  those  of  others.  A  not 
unfrequent  error  this.  The  out- 
stretched page  of  human  nature  that 
I  had  been  gazing  on  had  shown  me 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  men 
laid  bare  before  me,  wbue  mv  own  heart 
lapr  dark,  enshrined,  and  nnvisited 
within  me.  I  believed  that  life  bad 
no  longer  any  thing  to  tie  me  to  it— > 
and  I  was  not  then  twenty!  Had  I 
counted  double  as  many  years,  I  bad 
had  more  reason  for  the  belief*  aad 
more  difficulty  to  think  so. 

Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  conaola 
myself  bv  thinking  of  all  the  obstacles 
that,  under  the  happiest  circimastaocce, 
must  have  opposed  themselves  to  my 
union  with  Louisa  Bellew .  My  mother  s 
pride  alone  seemed  an  insurmountable 
one.  But  then  I  thought  of  what  a 
noble  part  had  lain  before  roe,  to  pre- 
fer the  object  of  my  love — the  prise 
of  my  own  winning — to  all  the  ca- 
resses of  fortune — all  the  seductions  of 
the  world.  Sir  Simon  Bellew,  too— 
what  could  he  mean  ?  The  secret  be 
alluded  to,  what  was  it?  Alas  I  what 
mattered  it — my  doom  was  sealed — mf 
fate  decided — I  had  no  care  for  how  f 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  jour- 
neyed along  the  path  that  conducted 
towards  the  high  road,  while  mv  little 
guide,  bare-leffged  and  barefooted* 
trotted  on  merrily  before  me,  who,  with 
none  of  this  world's  goods,  had  ao 
room  in  his  heart  for  sorrow  or  rtpio- 
log. 
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We  at  last  reached  the  road,  which, 
,  dusty  and  deserted,  skirted  the  side  of 
a  hleak  mountain  for  miles — not  a 
house  to  he  seen,  not  a  traveller,  nor 
scarce  a  wheel-track  to  mark  the  course 
of  any  one  having  passed  there.  I 
had  not  followed  it  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses  and  the  roll  which  anounced 
the  approach  of  an  equipage.  A  vast 
cloud  of  dust,  through  which  a  pair  of 
leaders  were  alone  visible,  appeared  at 
a  distance.  I  seated  myself  at  the 
road-side  to  await  its  coming,  my  little 
gossoon  beside  me,  evidently  not  sorry 
to  have  reached  a  resting-place  ;  and 
once  more  my  thoughts  returned  to 
their  well-worn  channel,  and  my  head 
sank  on  my  bosom.  I  forgot  where  I 
was,  when  suddenly  the  prancing  of  a 
pair  of  horses  close  to  me  aroused  me 
from  my  stupor,  and  a  postillion  called 
out  to  me  in  no  very  subdued  accent — 

*'  Will  ye  hook  on  that  trace  there, 
avick,  av  ye're  not  asleep  ?" 

Whether  it  was  my  look  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  tone  and  the  nature  of  the 
request,  or  delay  in  acceding  to  it,  I 
know  not,  but  a  hearty  curse  from 
the  fellow  of  the  wheelers  perfectly 
awakened  me,  and  I  replied  by  some- 
thing not  exactly  calculated  to  appease 
the  heat  of  the  discussion. 

"  Be  gorra,"  said  he  of  the  leaders, 
"  it's  always  the  way  with  your  shabby 
eenteels  ;'*  and  he  swung  himself  down 
irom  the  saddle  to  perform  the  re- 
quired service  himself. 

During  this  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  carriage,  which  was 
a  large  and  handsome  barouche,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  appurtenances  of 
travel — cap-cases,  imperials,  &c.,  a  fat- 
looking,  lazy  footman,  nodding  sleepily 
on  the  box,  and  a  well-tanned  lady's- 
maid  was  reading  a  novel  in  the  rum- 
ble. Within  I  saw  the  figure  of  a 
lady,  whose  magnificent  style  of  dress 
but  little  accorded  with  the  unfre- 
quented road  she  was  traversing,  and 
the  wild  inhabitants  so  thinly  scattered 
through  it.  As  I  looked,  she  turned 
round  suddenly,  and  before  I  could 
recognise  her,  called  out  my  name. 
The  voice  in  an  instant  re-assured  me 
—it  was  Mrs.  Paul  Rooney  herself. 

"  Stop,"  cried  she,  with  awave  of  her 
jewelled  hand.  '*  Michael,  get  down. 
Only  think  of  meeting  you  hear,  cap- 
tain." 

I  stammered  out  some  explanation 
about  a  cross-cut  oyer  the  mouirtaiq 


to  catch  the  stage,  and  my  desire  to 
reach  Ennis ;  while  the  unhappy  ter- 
mination of  our  intimacy,  and  my  mo- 
ther's impertinent  letter,  kept  ever 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  made  me 
confused  and  uneasy.  Mrs.  Paul,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  no  participation  in 
such  feelings,  but  welcomed  me  with 
her  wonted  cordiality,  and  shook  my 
hand  with  a  warmth  that  proved,  u 
she  had  not  forgotten,  she  had  certainly 
forgiven  the  whole  affair. 

*'  And  so  you  are  going  to  Ennis,*' 
said  she,  as  I  assumed  the  place  beside 
her  in  the  barouche,  while  Michael 
was  busily  engaged  in  fastening  on  my 
luggage  behind ;  the  which  two  move- 
ments seemed  to  be  as  naturally  per- 
formed as  though  the  amiable  ladj^ 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  up 
walking  gentlemen  with  a  portmanteau 
every  day  of  her  life  :  "  well,  how  for- 
tunate !  I'm  going  there  too.  Pole," 
— so  she  now  designated  her  excellent 
spouse,  it  being  the  English  for  Paul^ 
— "  has  some  little  business  with  the 
chief  justice — two  murder  cases,  and 
a  forcible  abduction — and  I  promised 
to  take  him  up  on  my  return  from 
Miltown,  where  I  have  been  spending 
a  few  weeks.  After  that  we  return  to 
our  little  place  near  Bray,  where  I 
hope  you*ll  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  us." 

**  This  great  pleasure  I  fear  I  must 
deny  myself,"  said  I,  "  for  I  have  al- 
ready outstayed  my  leave,  and  have 
unfortunately  somehow  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  excellency ;  and  un- 
less"— here  I  dropped  my  voice,  and 
stole  a  half  timid  look  at  the  lady  un- 
der my  eye-lashes — "some  one  with 
influence  over  his  grace  shall  interfere 
on  my  behalf,  I  begin  to  half  fear  lest 
I  may  find  myself  in  a  sad  scrape."  ' 

Mrs.  Paul  blushed,  turned  away  her 
head,  while,  presing  my  hand  softly  in 
her  own,  she  murmured — 

*'  Don't  fret  about  it — it  won't  sig- 
nify." 

I  could  scarce  repress  a  smile  At 
the  success  of  my  bit  of  flattery,  for 
as  such  alone  I  intended  it,  when  she 
turned  towards  me,  and,  as  if  desiroijs 
to  change  the  topic,  said — 

**  Well,  we  heard  of  all  your  doings 
— your  steeple-chase,  and  your  du3j 
and  your  wound,  and  all  that — ^but 
what  became  of  you  afterwards  ?" 

«*  Oh !"  said  I  hesitatingly,  •«  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  a  most  agree- 
able acquaintance,  and  with  him  I  hate 
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been  spending  a  few  weeks  on  the  coast 
—Father  Tom  Loftus." 

**  Father  Tom  I"  said  Mrs.  Rooney 
with  a  laugh, "  the  pleasantest  craytare 
in  Ireland.  There  isn't  the  like  of  him. 
Did  he  sing  you  the  *  Priest's  Supper  ?' " 
The  lady  blushed  as  she  said  these 
words,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  momen- 
tary excitement  to  speak  of  matters 
not  exactly  suitable ;  and  then  drawing 
herself  up,  she  continued  in  a  more 
measured  tone — **  You  know,  captain, 
one  meets  such  strange  people  in  this 
world." 

**  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rooney,"  said 
I  encouragingly;  ''and  to  one  like 
yourself,  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Father  Loftus  is  indeed  a  gem." 

Mrs.  Rooney,  however,  only  smiled 
her  assent,  and  again  changed  the 
course  of  the  conversation. 

*'  You  met  the  Bellews,  I  suppose, 
when  down  in  the  west?" 

**  Yes,"  stammered  I ;  '*  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Sir  Simon  when  in  that 
country." 

**  An,  the  poor  man !"  said  she  wiih 
real  feeline,  **  what  an  unhappy  lot  his 
has  been! 

Supposing  that  she  alluded  to  his 
embiUTassment  as  to  fortune,  the  diffi- 
culties which  pressed  upon  him  from 
money  causes,  I  merely  muttered  my 
assent. 

*'  But  I  suppose,"  continued  she, 
*'you  have  heard  ^e  whole  story— 
though  the  unhappy  event  occurred 
when  you  were  a  mere  child." 

«'  I  am  not  aware  to  what  you  allude," 
said  I  eagerly,  while  a  suspicion  shot 
across  my  mind  that  the  secret  of  Sir 
Simon  Bellew*s  letter  was  at  leng^  to 
be  cleared  up. 

''Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Rooney  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  mean  poor  dear  Lady  Bellew's 
9S(kit — when  she  went  away  with  a 
mi^r  of  dragoons ;  and  to  be  sure  an 
elegant  youn^  man  he  was,  they  said. 
Pole  was  on  Uie  inquest,  and  I  heard 
him  say  he  was  the  handsomest  man  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life." 

«  He  died  suddenly,  then  ?" 

"  He  was  shot  by  Sir  Simon  in  a  duel 
the  very  day  week  after  the  elopement." 

''And  she?"  said  I. 

«'  Poor  thing,  she  died  of  a  consomp- 
tlon,  or  some  say  a  broken  heart,  the 
same  summer." 

"  That  is  a  sad  story,  indeed,**  said 
I  musingly;  "and  I  no  longer  wonder 
that  ih»  poor  old  man  should  be  such 
IM  he  is.'^ 


"  No,  indeed ;  but  then  he  was  very 
much  blamed  after  all,  for  he  never 
had  that  Jemingham  out  of  the  house.** 

"  Horace  Jemingham  1"  cried  I,  aa 
a  cold  sickening  fear  crept  over  me. 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  was  his  name.  He 
was  the  Honourable  Horace  Jeming* 
ham,  the  younger  son  of  some  very 
high  familv  in  England  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  elder  brother  has  died  since,  and 
they  say  the  title  has  become  extinct,** 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  feelings  that  agitated 
my  heart,  when  I  say  that  Horace  Jer- 
ningham  was  the  brother  of  my  own 
mother.  I  remembered  when  a  child 
to  have  heard  something  of  a  dreadful 
duel,  when  all  the  family  went  into 
deep  mourning,  and  my  mother's  health 
sum^red  so  severely,  that  her  life  was 
at  one  time  feared  for ;  but  that  fate 
should  ever  have  thrown  me  into  inti- 
macy with  those  upon  whom  this  grie- 
vous injury  was  inflicted,  and  by  whom 
death  ana  mourning  were  brought 
upon  my  house,  was  a  sad  and  over- 
whelming affliction,  that  rendered  me 
stunned  and  speechless.  How  came 
it  then,  thought  I,  that  mv  mother 
never  recognised  the  naoke  of  her  bro- 
ther's antagonist  when  speaking  of 
Miss  Bellew  in  her  letter  to  me.  Be> 
fore  I  had  time  to  revolve  this  doubt 
in  my  mind,  Mrs.  Rooney  had  ex- 
plained it. 

"  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  all 
his  misfortunes.  The  friends  of  the 
poor  young  man  were  people  of  greet 
influence,  and  set  every  engine  to  work 
to  ruin  Sir  Simon,  or  asheUien  was,  Mr 
Simon  Barrington.  At  last  they  got 
him  outlawed,  and  it  was  only  the  very 
vear  he  came  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
his  uncle,  that  the  outlawry  was  taken 
off,  and  be  was  once  more  enabled  to 
return  to  Ireland.  However,  they  had 
their  revenge  if  they  wished  for  it ; 
for  what  between  recklessness  and  bad 
company,  he  took  to  gambling  when 
abroad,  contracted  immense  debts,  and 
came  into  his  fortune  little  better  than 
a  beg^.  Since  that  the  world  haa 
seen  little  of  biro,  and  indeed  he  owes 
it  but  little  &vour.  Under  Pole's 
management  the  propertv  is  now  rapidly 
improving ;  but  the  old  man  oarea 
little  for  this,  and  all  I  believe  he 
wishes  for  is,  to  have  health  enough  to 

fo  over  to  the  Continent,  and  place 
is  daughter  in  a  convent  before  be 
dies." 
Little  did  she  guess  how  every  word 
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sank  deep  into  my  heart.  Every  sen- 
tence of  the  past  was  throwing  its 
shadow  over  all  my  future,  and  the 
utter  wreck  of  my  hopes  seemed  now 
inevitable. 

While  thus  I  sat  brooding  o'er  my 
gloomiest  thoughts,  Mrs.  Rooney,  evi- 
dently affected  by  the  subject,  main- 
tuned  a  perfect  silence.  At  last,  how- 
ever, she  seemed  to  have  summed  up 
the  whole  case  in  her  mind,  as  turning 
to  me  confidentially,  with  her  hand 
pressed  upon  my  arm,  she  added  in  a 
true  moralizing  cadence,  very  different 
from  that  she  had  employed  when  her 
feelings  were  really  engaged — 

**  And  that's  what  id  ways  comes  of 
it,  when  a  gallant,  gay  Lutherian  gets 
admission  into  a  family." 

Shall  I  confess,  that  notwithstanding 
the  deep  sorrow  of  my  heart,  I  could 
scarcely  repress  an  outbreak  of  laughter 
at  these  words.  We  now  chatted  away 
on  a  varieiy  of  subjects,  till  the  con- 
course of  people  pressing  onwards  to 
the  town,  the  more  thickly  populated 
country,  and  the  distant  view  of  chim- 
neys, apprised  us  we  were  approaching 
Ennis.  Notwithstanding  all  my  wish  s 
to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  resist  an  invitation  to  dine 
that  day  with  the  Rooneys,  who  had 
engaged  a  small  select  party  at  the 
Head  !nn,  where  Mrs.  Rooney's  apart- 
ments were  already  awaiting  her. 


It  was  dusk  when  we  arrived,  and  I 
could  only  perceive  that  the  gloomy 
and  narrow  streets  were  densely 
crowded  with  country-people  who  con- 
versed together  in  groups.  Here  and 
there  a  knot  of  legal  folk  were  con- 
gregated, chatting  in  a  louder  tone ; 
and  before  the  court-house  stood  the 
carriage  of  the  chief  justice,  with  a 
guard  of  honour  of  the  county  yeo- 
manry, whose  unsoldier-Uke  attitudes 
and  droll  equipments  were  strongly 
provocative  of  laughter.  The  postil- 
lions, who  had  with  true  tact  reserved 
^'a  trot  for  the  town,'*  whipped  and 
spurred  with  all  their  might ;  and  as 
we  drove  through  the  thronged  streets^ 
a  strange  impression  fled  abroad  that 
we  were  the  bearers  of  a  reprieve,  and 
a  hearty  cheer  from  the  mob  followed 
us  to  our  arrival  at  the  inn-door — a 
compliment  which  Mrs.  Paul  in  nowise 
attributing  to  any  thing  save  her  own 
peculiar  charms  and  deserts,  most  gra- 
ciously acknowledged  by  a  smile  and 
a  wave  of  her  hand,  accompanied  by 
an  unlimited  order  for  small  beer — 
which  act  of  grace  was,  I  think,  even 
more  popular  than  their  first  impres- 
sion concerning  us. 

**  Ah,  captain,"  said  the  lady  with 
a  compassionate  smile,  as  I  handed  her 
out  of  the  carriage,  **  they  are  so  at- 
tached to  the  aristocracy  1" 
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When  I  had  dressed,  I  found  that  I 
had  above  an  hour  to  spare  before  din- 
ner, so  talking  my  hat  1  strolled  out 
into  the  town.  The  streets  were  even 
more  crowded  now  than  before.  The 
groups  of  country  people  were  larger, 
and  as  they  conversed  together  in  their 
native  tonguf ,  with  all  the  violent  ges- 
ticulation and  energetic  passion  of  their 
nature,  an  inexperienced  spectator 
miglit  well  have  had  supposed  them 
engaged  in  active  strife. 

Now  and  then  a  kind  of  movement 
—a  species  of  suppressed  murmur  from 
the  court-house,  would  turn  every  eye 
in  that  direction,  and  then  every  voice 
was  hushed ;  not  a  man  moved.  It 
was  evident  that  some  trial  of  the 
deepest  interest  was  going  forward, 
and  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was 
a  murder  case,  in  which  six  men  were 
concerned.  I  heard  also  that  the  only 
evidence  against  them  was  from  one  of 
their  own  party,  who-  had  turned,  as 


the  lawyer's  term  it,  approver.  I 
knew  well  that  no  circumstance  was 
more  calculated  than  this  to  call  forth 
all  that  is  best  and  worst  in  Irish 
character,  and  thought,  as  I  walked 
along  through  the  dense  crowd,  I  could 
trace  in  the  features  around  me,  the 
several  emotions  by  which  they  were 
moved.  Here  was  an  old  grey-neaded 
man  leaning  on  a  staff ;  his  lack-lustre 
eyes  gazing  in  wonder  at  some  speaker 
who  narrated  a  portion  of  the  trial — 
his  face  all  eagerness,  and  his  hands 
tremulous  with  anxiety ;  but  I  felt  I 
could  read  the  deep  sorrow  of  his  heart 
as  he  listened  to  the  deed  of  blood,  and 
wondered  how  men  would  risk  their 
tenure  of  a  life  which,  in  a  few  days 
more,  perhaps,  he  himself  was  to  leave 
for  ever.  Here  beside  htm  was  a  tall 
and  powerfully-built  countryman  ;  his 
hat  drawn  upon  his  eyes,  that  peered 
forth  from  their  shadow — dark,  lus- 
trous/  and  almost  wild  in  their  express 
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sion ;  his  face,  tanned  by  season  and 
exposure,  was  haggard  and  care-worn, 
and  in  his  firmly-clenched  lips  and 
fast-locked  jaw  you  could  read  the  re- 
solute purpose  of  one  who  could  listen 
to  nothing  save  the  promptings  of  the 
spirit  of  vengeance,  and  his  determina- 
tion that  blood  should  have  blood. 

Some  there  were  whose  passionate 
tones  and  violent  gestures  showed  that 
all  their  sympathy  for  the  prisoners 
was  merged  in  the  absorbing  feeling 
of  detestation  for  the  informer ;  and 
you  could  mark  in  such  groups  as  these, 
that  more  women  were  mingled,  whose 
blood-shot  eyes  and  convulsed  features 
made  them  appear  the  very  demons  of 
strife  itself.     But  the    most  painful 
sight  of  all  was  the  children  who  were 
assembled     around    every    knot     of 
speakers — their  eyes  staring,  and  their 
ears  eagerly  drinking  in  each  word 
that  dropped ;  no  trace  of  childhood's 
happy  carelessness  was  there  ;  no  sign 
of  that  light-hearted  youth  that  knows 
no  lasting  sorrow.     No :  their *s  were 
the  rigid  features  of  intense  passion, 
in  which  fear,  suspicion,   craft,  but 
above    all,    the    thirst    for    revenge, 
were  writ.     There  were  some  whose 
clenched  hand  and  darkened  brow  be- 
tokened the  gloomy  purpose  of  their 
hearts.    There  were  others  whose  out- 
poured wrath   heaped  curses  on  him 
who  had  betrayed  his  fellows — ^there 
was  g^ief,  violent,  wild,  and  frantic — 
there  was  mute  and  speechless  suffering, 
but  not  a  tear  did  I  see,  not  even  on  the 
cheek  of  childhood  or  of  woman — no  I 
Their  seared  and  withered  sorrow,  no 
dew  of  tears  had  ever  watered.     Like 
a  blighting  simoom,  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge   had    passed  over    them,    and 
scorched  and  scathed  all  the  verdant 
charities  of  life.     The  law,  which  in 
pther  lands  is  looked  to  for  protection 
and  security,  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an   instrument  of  tyranny ;    they 
neither    uoderstood    its    spirit,    nor 
trusted  its   decisions ;  and   when    its 
blow  fell  upon  them,  they  bent  their 
heads  in  mournful  submission,  to  raise 
them  when  opportunity  offered,  in  wild 
and  stern  defiance.     Its  denunciations 
came  to  them  sudden  and  severe :  they 
deemed  the  course  of  justice  wayward 
find  capricious — the   only  feature   of 
certainty  in  its  operation  being,  that 
its  victim  was  ever  the  poor  man. 

The  passionate  elements  of  their 
wild  natures  seemed  but  ill-adapted  to 
the  slow*0tt8tained  current  of  l%al  in« 


vestigation:  they  look  upon  all  the 
details  of  evidence  as  the  signs  of  vin- 
dictive malice ;  and  thought  that  trick- 
ery and  deceit  were  brought  in  arms 
against  them.  Hence  each  face  among 
the  thousands  there,  bore  the  traces  of 
that  hardened,  dogged  suffering  that 
tells  us  that  the  heart  is  rather  steeled 
with  the  desire  to  avenge,  than  bowed 
to  weep  over  the  doomed. 

Before  the  court-house  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  under 
arms;  their  unmoved  features  and 
fixed  attitudes  presenting  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  excited  expressions  and 
changeful  vestures  of  those  about  them. 
The  crowa  at  this  part  was  thickest, 
and  I  could  perceive  in  their  eager 
looks  and  mute  expressions,  that  some- 
thing more  than  common  had  attracted 
their  attention  ;  my  own  interest  was, 
however,  directed  in  another  quarter  ; 
for,  through  the  open  window  of  the 
court-house  I  could  hear  the  words  of 
a  speaker,  whom  I  soon  recognised  as 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  addressing 
the  j  ury.  My  foraging  cap  passed  me  at 
once  through  the  ranks,  and  after  some 
little  crushing  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  to  the  body  of  the  court. 

Such  was  the  crowd  within,  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  heads  of  a  closely- 
wedged  mass  of  people — save,  at  the 
distant  part  of  the  court,  the  judges, 
and  to  their  right,  the  figure  of  the 
pleader,  whose  back  was  turned  to- 
wards me. 

Little  as  I  heard  of  the  speech,  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  at  what 
I  did  hear.  Touching  on  the  evidence 
of  the  **  approver"  but  slightly,  the 
advocate  dwelt  with  a  terrific  force 
upon  the  degraded  character  of  a  man 
who  could  trade  upon  the  blood  of  his 
former  friends  and  associates  ;  scarce 
stopping  to  canvass  how  the  testimony 
bore  home  upon  the  prisoner,  he  burst 
forth  into  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  jury,  on  faith  betrayed 
and  vows  forsworn ;  and  pictured  forth 
the  man  who  could  thus  surrender  his 
fellows  to  the  scaffold,  as  a  monster 
whose  evidence  no  man  could  trust — 
no  jury  confide  in;  and  when  he  had 
thus  heightened  the  colouring  of  his 
description  by  every  power  of  an  elo- 
quence that  made  the  very  building 
ring,  he  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
informer  himself,  as  pale,  wan,  and 
conscience-stricken,  he  cowered  be- 
neath the  lightning  glance  from  an  eye 

that  seemed  to  fierce  his  secret  9Qu| 
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within  htm^  and,  apostrophizing  his 
virtues^  he  directed  every  glance  upon 
the  miserahle  wretch  that  writhed  be- 
neath his  sarcasm.  This  seemed^  in- 
deed the  speaker's  forte.  Never  did  I 
hear  any  thing  so  tremendous  as  the 
irony  with  which  he  described  the 
credit  due  to  one  who  had  so  often 
been  sworn  and  forsworn — **  who  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  king,  and 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  his  fellows^  and 
then  was  there  that  day  with  a  third 
oath,  by  which,  in  the  blood  of  his  vic- 
tim, he  was  to  ratify  his  perjury  to 
both,  and  secure  himself  an  honour- 
able independence.  The  caustic  satire 
verged  once — only  once — on  something 
that  produced  a  laugh,  when  the  orator 
suddenly  stopt — 

"  I  find,  my  lord,  I  have  raised  a 
smile.  God  knows,  never  did  I  feel 
less  merriment.  Let  me  not  be  con- 
demned. Let  not  the  laugh  be  mis- 
taken— few  are  those  events  that  are 
produced  by  folly  and  vice  that  fire 
the  hearts  with  indignation,  but  some- 
thing in  them  will  snake  the  sides  with 
laughter.  So,  when  the  two  famous 
moralists  of  old  beheld  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  life,  the  one  burst  into 
laughter,  the  other  melted  into  tears. 
They  were  each  of  them  right,  and 
equally  right.  But  these  laughs  are 
the  bitter  rueful  laughs  of  honest  indig- 
nation, or  they  are  the  laughs  of  hectic 
melancholy  and  despair.  But  look 
there,  and  tell  me  where  is  your 
laughter  now." 

With  these  words  he  turned  fully 
round  and  pointed  his  finger  to  the 
dock,  where  the  six  prisoners  side  by 
side  leaned  their  haggard,  death-like 
faces  upon  the  rail^  and  gazed  with 
stupid  wonder  at  the  scene  before 
them.  Foiu:  of  the  number  did  not 
even  know  the  language,  but  seemed, 
by  the  instinct  of  their  position,  to  feel 
the  nature  of  the  appeal  their  advocate 
was  making,  and  turned  their  eyes 
around  the  court  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one  look  of  pity  or  encouragement 
that  should  bring  comfort  to  their 
hearts.  The  whole  thing  was  too 
dreadful  to  bear  longer,  so  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  at  last 
reached  the  steps  in  front  of  the  build- 
^g.  But  here  a  new  object  of  horror 
presented  itself,  and  one  which  to  this 
hour  I  cannot  chase  from  before  me. 

la  the  open  space  between  the  line 


formed  by  the  soldiers  and  the  court, 
knelt  a  woman,  whose  tattered  gar- 
ments scarce  covered  a  figure  emaci- 
ated nearly  to  starvation — her  cheeks, 
almost  blue  with  famine,  were  pinched 
inwards — and  her  hands,   which  she 
held  clasped  with  outstretched  arms 
before  her,  were  like  the  skinny  claws  of 
some  wild  animal.  As  she  neither  spoke' 
nor  stirred,  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  remove  her ;  and  there  she  knelt* 
her  eyes,  bloodshot  and  staring,  bent, 
upon  the  door  of  the  building.     A 
vague  fear   took   possession   of  me. 
Somehow  I  had  seen  that  face  before. 
I  drew  near,  and  as  a  cold  thrill  ran. 
through    my    blood,    I   remembered 
where.     She  was  the  wife  of  the  man 
by  whose  bedside  I  had  watched  in  the 
mountains.     A  half  dread  of  being 
recognised  by  her  kept  me  back  for  a 
moment — then  came  the  better  feelings 
that  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  serve, 
her ;    and    I    walked    towards    her> 
but    though    she    tturned    her    eyes 
towards  me  as  I  approached,  her  look 
had  no  intelligence  in  it — and  I  could 
plainly  see  that  reason  had  fied,  and 
left  nothing  save  the  poor  suffering 
form  behind  it.     I  endeavoured  to  at* 
tract  her  attention,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
and  at  last  tried  by  gentle  force  to  in* 
duce  her  to  leave  the  place ;  but  a 
piercing  shriek,  like  one  whose  tones 
had  long  dwelt  in  my  heart,  broke  from 
her,  and  a  look  of  such  unutterable, 
anguish,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist 
and  leave  her. 

The  crowd  made  way  for  me  as  I 
passed  out,  and  I  could  see  in  their 
looks  and  demeanour  the  expression 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  even 
this  show  of  feeling  on  my  part- 
while  some  muttered  as  I  went  by  a 
**  God  reward  ye,"  "  the  Lord  be 
good  to  you,'*  as  though  at  that  mo- 
ment they  had  nothing  in  their  hearta 
save  thoughts  of  kindness  and  worda 
of  blessing. 

I  reached  my  room,  and  sat  down 
a  sadder,  perhaps  a  wiser  man ;  and 
yet  I  know  not  this.  It  would  need  a 
clearer  head  than  mine  to  trace  all  tha 
varying  and  discordant  elements  o^ 
character  I  had  witnessed  to  their  true 
source — to  sift  the  evil  from  the  good* 
to  know  what  to  cherish,  what  to  re^ 
press,  whereon  to  build  hope,  or  whai 
to  fear.  Such  was  this  country  once  I— • 
has  it  changed  since  ? 
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The  real  incidents  of  Barry's  life^  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  might  be  told 
in  a  page ;  and  this  apparent  defect  is 
not  to  be  compensatea  by  any  colouring 
drawn  from  the  political  history  of  his 
timey  nor  yet  from  the  familiar  events 
and  interests  of  which  the  common  re- 
cords of  social  life  must  be  made  up. 
Yet  few,  not  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
have  been  more  frequently  the  subject 
of  keen  and  curious  discussion,  and  none 
left  more  food  for  speculation  and  cri- 
tical inquiry  in  the  walks  of  art.  His 
wayward  and  eccentric  temper,  his  sin- 
gular genius,  and  his  very  peculiar  pro- 
fessional views  and  habits,  altogether 
present  a  subject  which,  if  it  should  be 
found  defective  in  the  ordinary  inte- 
rest of  biography,  will  yet  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  an  interest  of  its  own. 
Of  the  earlier  portion  of  James 
Barry's  life  the  record  is  scanty,  yet 
fully  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
such  recollections,  and  more  than 
usually  significant  of  the  af^er  con- 
sequences of  his  life.  He  was  bom 
in  1741,  in  the  city  of  Cork.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  accounts, 
his  father  commanded  a  trading  vessel 
which  coasted  our  southern  shores. 
The  son  was  destmed  to  follow  his 
father's  business :  but  the  constitution 
of  his  nature  was  both  strongly  and 
singularly  composed.  With  the  earliest 
dawn  of  reason  he  had  already  mani- 
fested a  disposition  curious,  inquisitive, 
thoughtful,  and  concentrated;  and  a 
proportionate  tendency  to  be  inatten- 
tive and  self-willed  in  regard  to  every 
thing  but  the  favourite  purpose.  Such 
a  frame  of  mind  was  unlikely  to  find 
its  place  in  the  monotonous  routine 
and  wearisome  avocations  of  a  trading 
tessel :  it  fVetted  his  active  and  excur- 
sive spirits,  and  irritated  his  impatience 
of  an  uncongenial  constraint ; — these 
results  were  at  last  indicated  by  the 
not  uncharacteristic  act  of  running 
away.  He  was  quickly,  however, 
compelled  to  return  to  avocations, 
for  which  a  little  common  observa- 
tion ought  soon  to  have  discerned  his 
utter  unQtoess.    This  discovery  was 


vet  not  made,  until  his  pent-up  spirit 
Lad  obtained  for  itself  a  direction  and 
a  scope. 

The  tedium  of  the  Irish  channel  was 
relieved  by  sketching,  in  red  and  white 
chalk,  such  objects  as  attracted  his 
attention.  Few  who  have  handled  the 
pencil  are  ignorant  of  its  absorbing 
and  engrossing  charm :  but  Barry  was 
by  nature  an  enthusiast;  his  high- 
wrought  zeal,  and  unwearied  love  of 
exertion  and  attainment — the  native 
characters  of  his  mind — urged  on  those 
eflTorts  which  would,  in  ordinary  youths, 
be  but  casual  relaxations,  into  an  on- 
wearied  assiduity,  which  soon  imparted 
facility  and  powers  to  his  hand  and 
eye.  To  attain  a  ready  faculty  of 
coarse  delineation  would  scarcely  de- 
mand powers  of  the  highest  order ; 
but  Barry's  hand  was  guided  by  no 
common  affluence  of  conception,  and 
stimulated  by  an  ambition  as  earnest 
and  aspiring  as  ever  warmed  the  human 
breast.  His  ambition  was  soon  awak- 
ened, for  his  progress  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  became  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  So  striking  was  this 
progress,  and  so  plain  were  the  demon- 
strations of  his  inaptitude  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  that  both  these  hcU  at 
last  became  the  objects  of  very  general 
notice:  his  &ther  was  compdled  to 
admit  truths  so  opposed  to  his  wishes, 
and  at  last  consented  to  send  his  son 
James  to  schooL  What  views  may 
on  this  occasion  have  been  adopjM 
for  his  future  destinatibn  cannot  easily 
be  inferred  ;  among  his  biographers  it 
has  been  assumed  ^t  it  was  desiffned 
to  bring  him  up  as  a  Romish  pnest ; 
and  it  is  to  be  allowed  that  his  ascetic 
temper  and  extraordinary  powers  would 
have  been  a  fortunate  accession  to  that 
body.  This  coijecture  is  at  least  nro- 
bable  enough :  his  mother  was  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  had,  it  b  likdy,  the 
whole  stock  of  family  religion  to  her- 
self. Had  such  an  allotment  been  earlier 
fixed,  there  were,  indeed,  in  Barry's 
taste  and  temper  abundant  elements 
to  confirm  it.  But  the  deep  and  silent 
charm  of  the  graphic  art  had  sunk  too 
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deeply  to  be  displaced  by  tbe  foam 
and  froth  of  raediseval  divinity,  or 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  ghostly  fic- 
tions of  the  cloister.  Whatever  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  a  grammar-school 
(in  those  days)  can  be  presumed  to 
have  afforded,  he  received  with  the 
ready  alacrity  of  his  active  and  search- 
ing intellect;  but  every  instant  of 
time  that  he  could  command  was 
devoted  to  his  favourite  occupation, 
and  the  walls  and  even  furniture  of 
his  father's  house  were  covered  with 
all  soi*ts  of  figures  in  chalk.  So  con- 
stant was  his  diligence  in  this  prac- 
tice, that  the  hours  of  sleep  were 
given  to  its  cultivation ;  and  his  mother, 
anxious  fbr  his  health,  or  for  the  safety 
of  the  house,  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  away  his  candle.  But  among 
Barry's  virtues,  a  tractable  disposition 
is  not  to  be  numbered ;  and  he  soon 
found  means  to  supply  the  want,  and 
to  add  the  greater  portion  of  the  night 
to  his  laborious  day.  Of  the  skill  thus 
acquired,  it  would  be  useful  to  ascer- 
tiuii  the  value  and  the  results,  but  such 
an  estimate  may  have  more  interest  and 
more  obvious  application  at  a  further 
stage,  when  wc  shall  revert  to  the 
subject. 

It  may  here  be  enough  to  observe, 
generally,  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  position,  as  now  described,  afforded 
few  of  the  advantages  requisite  for  the 
complete  attainment  of  skill  in  the 
study  which  mainly  engrossed  his  core. 
The  instruction  so  essential  in  the 
mechanism  of  art,  and  the  advantage 
of  some  recourse  to  models  of  the 
highest  order  in  drawing  and  colouring, 
must  have  been  wholly  wanting,  at  a 
perigd  when  they  are  most  especially 
important  for  the  formation  of  the 
taste. 

To  counterbalance  such  disadvan- 
tages>  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  a 
eontracted  scale  of  education,  there 
was  much  in  the  native  constitution 
both  of  his  mind  and  physical  tem- 
perament. In  him  the  intellectual 
and  moral  functions  seem  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  others ;  his  life  was 
absorbed  in  study  and  restless  aspiring ; 
he  was  impatient  of  rest,  and  insensible 
to  the  cravings  of  animal  nature.  His 
choice  is  sidd  to  have  been  the  coarsest 
and  scantiest  diet ;  his  favourite  bed  the 
floor:  no  begging  friar  ever  walked 
Upon  the  road  to  purgatory  with  more 
sincerity    of  self-in£ction   than  his 


ardent  and  intensely-bent  spirit  fol- 
lowed its  own  restless  desire  of  excel- 
lence.    It  was  his  usual  custom  to  lock 
himself  in  his  own  room,  to  escape  in- 
terruptions, and,  above  all,  to  avoid  the 
importunities  of  his  mother,  who  soon 
became  alarmed  by  so  singular  a  course 
of  application.    Such  activily  of  mind, 
and  such  unwearied  assiduity,  quickly 
exhausted  whatever  sources  of  informa- 
tion his  small  means  could  command. 
Not  having  the  power  to  obtain  at 
will  the  books  requisite  for  any  settled 
course  of  study,  his  eager  curiosity 
devoured   whatever    offered :    it  was 
his  custom  to  transcribe,  and  some- 
times commit  to  memory,  the  contents 
of  such  volumes  as  he  could  borrow. 
He  also  sought  the  company  of  such 
persons  as  could  in  any  way  interest  him 
by  their  communications ;  and  seldom 
failed,  in  his  turn,  to  attract  them  by 
the  intelligence  of  his  comments,  or 
the  sedate  attention  of  his  deportment. 
Thus  endowed  by  nature,  and  ad- 
vanced by  unwearied  labour,  it  will 
be  imagined  that  Barry's  attainments 
presently  began  to  wear  an  imposing 
form.     Though  rudely  and  irregularly 
informed,  and  wanting  in  the  metho- 
dical command  and  essential  precision 
of  art,  which,  being  the  result  of  trained 
experience,  cannot  be  re-invented  by 
the  untaught  efforts  of  a  single  mind, 
yet   Barry's  pencil   soon  acquired  an 
imdisciplined  power  which  astonished 
the  rude  connoisseurship  of  his' native 
city,  and  satisfied  his  own  taste.     His 
command  of  language  and  varied  range 
of  knowledge  drew  admiration,  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing and  sense.     Here  we  must  remark, 
that  even  in  this  local  pre-eminence, 
there  was  much  to  fix  the  unfortunate 
tendencies  of  his  disposition :  the  un- 
qualified admiration  of  his  intimates 
and  acquaintance  must  have   had  a 
fatal  influence  upon  a  temper  more 
modest  and  humble   than    his ;   and 
the  absence  of  that  salutary  abate- 
ment  of  pride   which    results    from 
comparison    with    rival    merit,  were 
wants    which    nothing    in  later    life 
could  have  the  force  to  countervail. 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  higher 
objects  of  the   art  he   cultivated-— 
totally  bereft  of  the  advantage  of  a 
familiarity  with  pictures  of  any  merit, 
he  had  reasoned  out  from  general  prin- 
ciples a  system  commensurate  witn  his 
*^  own  attainments.      And  though  bis 
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theoretic  knowledge  became  enlarged 
by  fuller  observation,  the  progress  of 
his  manual  skill  probably  arrived  too 
early  at  its  full  maturity.^ 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Barry  had, 
perhaps,  acquired  that  fatal  prematurity 
of  hand  and  eye  which  cannot  be  un- 
taught by  any  subsequent  study.  He 
was  master  of  a  roue;h,  bold,  and  not 
inexpressive  delineation  of  the  linear 
elements  of  form.  At  this  age  he 
began  to  paint.  Of  the  particulars 
of  his  progress  during  the  following 
five  years,  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
account ;  though,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind,  the  habits  which 
we  have  already  described,  and  the 
resources  within  his  power,  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  attain  a  near 
estimate. 

In  1763,  when  he  had  attained  the 
twenty-second  vear  of  his  age,  he  came 
to  Dublin  with  several  paintings,  of 
which  the  subjects  sufficiently  show 
their  author*s  range  of  selection. 
These  were  iGneas  escaping  with  his 
family  from  the  Sack  of  Troy  ;  a  dead 
Christ ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders ; 
Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  ;  Abraham's 
Sacrifice;  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
King  of  Cashel.  Of  these,  the  last- 
mentioned  had  an  immediate  success, 
which  in  some  measure  contributed  to 
advance  his  fortune.  This  painting 
represented  the  ancient  legend  of  the 
baptism  of  Aongus,  king  of  Cashel, 
by  St.  Patrick,  which  may  be  found  at 
full  lenffth  in  Keating.  The  saint  was 
drawn  leaning  upon  a  staff,  or  crozier, 
of  which  the  lower  end,  armed  with 
a  spike,  has  transfixed  the  monarch's 
foot.  The  roval  guards  are  about  to 
avenge  their  master,  but  are  arrested 
in  mute  wonder  by  perceiving  that  the 
king,  so  far  from  resenting  the  wound, 
appears  quite  unconscious  of  it,  as 
he  stands  absorbed  in  the  solemn 
i»acrament.  The  subject,  and  the 
selection  of  the  incident  in  this  pic- 
ture, plainly  enough  attest  the  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  a  master  in  his  art.  The 
time  of  his  arrival  was  no  less  fortu- 
nate.    It  was  the  eve  of  an  exhibition 


of  paintings  by  the  Society  for  th« 
Encouraffement  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures m  Ireland ;  and  on  his  own 
application,  Barry*s  picture  was  allowed 
to  take  a  place  on  their  walls.  To 
judge  from  the  general  state  of  the 
art  at  that  period,  and  from  our  re- 
collection of  its  tardy  advance  in  Ire- 
land up  to  very  recent  years,  this 
painting  could  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  formidable  competition* 
or  to  the  inspection  of  anv  great 
severitv  of  judgment.  It  is  said» 
nevertheless — and  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  it — that  it  was  hung  near 
two  historical  paintings  of  the  best 
Irish  artists  of  the  day,  one  of  whom 
had  studied  in  ItaJv.  It  is  also  n»en- 
tioned  that  when  barry  went  to  hang 
his  picture,  he  was  greatly  elated  by 
its  superiority  to  those  of  the  rival 
pieces,  and  retired  to  his  inn  exulting 
in  the  certainty  of  success.  Such  a 
sentiment  is  too  closely  connected  with 
the  radical  failing  of  Barry,  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  test  of  success  ;  yet  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  his  confidence  was 
justified  bv  the  event.  On  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition,  he  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  expected  triumph,  and  was 
presentlv  exalted  to  a  state  of  fierce 
delight  by  the  remarks  of  the  crowded 
chamber.  The  approbation  was  uni- 
versal, and  there  was  a  denseness  and 
a  crowd  of  eager  eyes  around  the 
« Baptism  of  the  King  of  Cashel.** 
After  admiration  and  criticism  had 
gone  their  round,  the  inquiry  naturally 
followed  as  to  the  artist.  But  who 
the  artist  was  none  seemed  to  know. 
Poor  Barry's  feelbffs  at  last  effervesced 
to  the  point  of  explosion,  and  he  cried 
out,  "It  is  my  picture."  •*  Your 
picture !  what  do  you  mean  ?**  said 
one  of  the  spectators,  struck  by  the 
raw  and  uncultured  trim  and  youthful 
expression  of  the  speaker ;  and  whea 
he  answered  that  it  was  his  own  work» 
an  exclamation  of  incredulitv  was  the 
answer.  •*  Why  do  you  doubt  my 
word  ?  I  can  paint  a  better,**  was  the 
retort  of  Barry ;  but  it  was  in  vain* 
until  a  person  who  knew  him  stood 
forward  and  confirmed  his  claim.     The 


*  It  may,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  questionable  position  which  thus  fixes  a  limit  to 
the  attainments  of  an  artist,  who  is  known  to  have  attained  in  after  years  a  thoroegh 
knowledge  of  thejprinciplos  of  his  art.  The  doubt  is,  however,  easily  resolved  :  ^r 
we  need  out  recall  to  mind  that  the  main  actife  principle  wbioh  gorenu  throiifk 
life  if  not  IntenectMl  theory,  b«t  habit,  ^  ^  -9 
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society  voted  him  a  premium  of  twenty 
pounas.  The  picture  was  shortly 
after  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  hy  some  of 
its  most  distinguished  members.  And 
there  it  perished  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  house  a  few  years  after. 

But  the  fortune  of  Barry  was  far 
more  influenced,  by  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction which  he  bore  with  him  from 
Cork.  It  was  given  him  by  Dr. 
Sleigh,  and  addressed  to  Burke,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  Dublin.  Burke's 
capacious  mind^  the  temple  of  every 
human  virtue  and  intellectual  gift, 
fitted  him  pre-eminently  to  be  the 
patron  of  every  merit.  He  was  struck 
by  the  power  and  depth  of  Barry's 
understanding,  and  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  compared  with  his  narrow 
means  or  acquiring  it.  It  is  impossible, 
rationally,  to  compare  the  two  men ; 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  perceive, 
in  the  original  structure  of  their  cha- 
racters, some  curious  points  in  which, 
if  we  may  compare  great  things  with 
little,  they  strongly  resembled:  the 
gigantic  perseverance,  and  power  of 
studious  toil ;  the  speculative  and  rea- 
soning temper ;  the  buoyant  and  all- 
absorbing  enthusiasm ;  and  the  fervent 
zeal  that  guards  opinion  —  qualities 
Which  in  the  one  were  tempered  into 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  high  and 
noble  career ;  but  in  the  other,  "  sul- 
lied and  absorpt "  by  brooding  jea- 
lousies and  vindictive  resentments,  the 
sad  result  of  a  disease,  which  we  see 
all  reason  to  refer  to  his  natural  tem- 
perament. 

His  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Burke  was  favoured  by  a  happy  inci- 
dent :  they  were  disputing  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  as  connected  with  taste, 
a  topic  on  which  the  natural  bent  and 
habits  of  Barry  made  him  likely  to 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
happening  to  cite  a  recent  anonymous 
publication,  Mr.  Burke  treated  the 
authority  with  a  show  of  slight,  which 
gave  high  offence  to  his  enthusiastic 
adversary :  Barry  defended  a  favourite 
author  with  all  the  heat  of  his  natural 
temper,  and  was  kindling  fast  into 
rage,  when  Burke  ended  the  contest 
by  the  communication  that  he  was  him- 
self the  author.  Barry's  delight  was 
boundless,  and  he  mentioned,  that 
such  was  his  admiration  of  the  compo- 
sition and  theory  of  the  work,  that  he 
liad  made  a  copy  of  it  from  begimung 


to  end  with  his  own  hand.  This  Was 
the  «  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau* 
tiful." 

Barry  now  continued  to  reside  in 
Dublin  for  the  succeeding  eight  months, 
which  were  chiefly  spent  among  the 
Burkes,  and  the  highly  intellectual 
circle  of  which  Edmund  Burke  was 
the  light  and  life.  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  Burke  continued  in  Ire- 
land, in  a  laborious,  but  thankless  at- 
tendance, as  private  secretary  to  the 
celebrated  William  Gerard  Hamilton : 
and  though  far  from  the  meridian  of 
his  immortal  fame,  was  yet  (within  the 
circle  of  eminent  men  to  whom  Barry 
now  became  personally  known)  in  far 
hifi^her  esteem  than  his  talented  patron. 
These  men  were,  it  may  be  added,  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  Irish  history^ 
such  as  Flood,  Burgh,  Langrishe, 
Lord  Charlemont,  nor  less  than  these^ 
though  moving  in  a  less  public  course 
of  occupations,  the  most  distinguished 
fellows  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
among  whom,  at  the  same  period,  it 
was  the  habit  of  Burke  to  spend  half 
his  evenings,  in  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  more  permanent  and  pro- 
found interest  than  the  gossip  of  Irish 
courts  and  senates.  Such,  then,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  circle  to 
which  the  young  artist  was  introduced, 
and  from  which  he  was  eminentlv 
qualified  to  derive  improvement.  Such 
men,  wits,  orators,  and  scholars,  could 
not  fail  quickly  to  appreciate  the  intel- 
lectual glow  of  Barry;  his  rapid  in- 
telligence ;  his  keen,  ready,  and  cu- 
rious reason ;  his  admirable  observa- 
tion ;  and  his  copious  information,  of 
which  the  superficial  character  was 
well  set  off  by  his  youth.  As  an 
artist,  he  had  made  a  respectable  pro- 
gress in  the  department  which  men  of 
letters  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate— 
the  theory.  And  if  his  proficiency  in 
the  mechanism  of  painting  was  not  as' 
high  as  the  flattering  estimate  of  his 
friends,  it  was  still  not  only  superior  to 
his  opportunities,  but  above  the  loW 
level  to  which  art  had  yet  risen  in 
Ireland. 

But  Dublin,  at  that  period,  was  no 
place  for  the  artist ;  at  least,  for  the 
branch  of  art  to  which  Barry  had  de-^ 
voted  his  genius.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  all  the  wealth,  rank,  and  genius^ 
of  which  the  Irish  capital  was  then 
the  centre ;  but  art  was  yet  so  little 
understood^  that  unless  for  the  m^relj 
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imitative  branch  which  supplies  the 
never-failing  market  of  human  vanity, 
the  demand  was  unequal  to  the  creation 
of  a  school.  The  result  of  Barry's 
success  was,  therefore,  a  determina- 
tion to  try  a  wider  field  of  expecta- 
tion ;  and  the  friends,  by  whose  coun- 
sel this  step  was  probably  governed, 
encouraged  and  aided  him.  In  1 764  ho 
travelled  over  to  London  with  Burke's 
brother  Richard.  In  London  he  was 
for  a  time  domesticated  with  the 
Burkes,  and  also  for  some  time  with 
Reynolds.  During  this  interval,  he 
was  enabled  to  enjoy  a  frequent  inter- 
course with  that  pre-eminent  circle  of 
gifted  men,  of  which  his  friend  was  the 
conspicuous  centre.  To  a  mind  like 
his,  so  keenly  sensible  to  the  influences 
of  intellectual  discourse,  and  vet  for  a 
while  untainted  by  the  black  brood  of 
suspioion,  animosity,  and  controver- 
sial gall,  which  were  so  soon  to  find 
sphere  for  their  expansion,  this  must 
have  been^a  bright  and  fortunate  pe- 
riod of  life ;  and  it  had  been  well  for 
Barry  to  have  continued  longer  under 
its  sane  and  maturing  influences.  The 
discipline  which  is  received  from  ha- 
bitual communion  with  talent,  wisdom, 
piety,  and  moral  worth,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated  ;  the  opinions  and 
example  of  men,  whose  attiunments 
and  characters  he  could  not  fail  to 
revere,  must  have  constrained  his  con- 
duct, and  guided  his  impulses  into 
directions  more  discreet  and  prudent 
than  those  which  unfortunatelv  were 
soon  to  open  to  his  over-wrought  and 
undisciplined  spirit. 

Italy,  still  the  favourite  pilgrimage 
of  art,  was  then  not  unjustly  regarded 
an  essential  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
artist:  thither,  with  the  advice  of 
Reynolds,  it  was  determined  that 
Barry  should  be  sent  to  complete  his 
studies.  The  means  were,  however^ 
wanting,  and  in  consequence,  a  very 
considerable  interval  of  delay  was 
experienced.  At  last,  when  Mr. 
Burke's  party  came  into  power,  ho 
contrived  to  levy  an  adequate  fund,  to 
which  the  Marquess  of  Rockinffham 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mainly  or 
entirely  contributed  ;  though  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke 
and  his  brothers  added  their  shares. 
Mr.  Burke's  private  fortune  was  not 
by  any  means  equal  to  the  generosity 
of  his  temper ;  and  it  has  been  rather 
kiTidiouslj  observed  by  an  eminent 


critic,  that  the  "  liberality  of  patronage 
exerted  in  the  name  of  one,  at  the 
expense  of  another,  is  a  very  suspi- 
cious virtue  ;*'  but  this  invidious  non- 
sense is  the  language  of  one  who  ap- 
pears inclined  to  find  some  base  alloy 
in  all  that  he  is  forced  to  praise.  Mr. 
Burke  pretended  to  no  ostentatious 
generositv  ;  he  effected  an  important 
kindness  by  the  only  practicable  means ; 
and  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the 
motives  of  an  elevated  and  just  mind, 
must  feel  that  it  is  a  far  less  sacrifice 
to  give,  than  to  submit  to  obligations 
which  cannot  be  repaid.  Those 
"  loans,**  which  were  no  more  than  a 
delicate  form  of  donation,  were  fully 
understood  by  all  who  could,  without 
impropriety,  be  admitted  into  such  a 
confidence.  An  arrangement,  alike 
honourable  to  all  who  were  parties  to 
it,  was  made,  to  enable  Barry  to  pass 
five  years  in  Italy. 

It  was  in  October,  1705,  he  left 
London,  and  directed  his  course  to 
Paris.  Here  he  remained  ten  months, 
during  which  time  we  see  reason  to 
infer  that  he  applied  himself  with  more 
diligence,  and  made  more  real  pro- 
gress in  his  professional  studies,  than 
at  any  other  period  of  his  foreign  so- 
journ. He  passed  much  of  his  time, 
at  least,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  ef- 
fectual means,  the  diligent  practice  of 
drawing  from  living  models  in  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Burke, 
written  at  the  same  time,  we  find  him 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  aca- 
demies. It  is  a  sul^ect  upon  which  he 
cannot  be  quoted  as  an  authority,  and 
which  must  recur  in  the  course  of  this 
memoir ;  but  his  remarks  on  the  French 
academies  should  be  quoted  as  cha- 
racteristic : — 

•*  Wo  have  two  of  them  here,  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Royal 
Academy ;  there  are  Fuch  mubs  of 
b]ackc;uard8  go  every  ni^ht  to  acquire 
a  irnde  there,  as  is  enough  to  shock  any 
one  who  has  the  least  regard  for  the 
art.  People  send  their  chUdrtn  to 
make  them  painters  and  »tatuariet« 
(without  learning,  genius,  or  indeed  any 
thin^  else,)  only  because  it  is  lets  ex- 
pensive than  making  them  pemkiers  or 
shoemakers." 

This  extract  may  suggest  modi  cu- 
rious reflecticm,  for  which  we  cannot 
here  afford  space.    But  there  is  one 
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comment  which  may  nelp  to  explain 
much  of  the  writer's  subsequent  his- 
tory ;  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  his  im- 
patience of  a  crowd  of  artists  of  mean 
abilities^  attaining  a  high  degree  of 
manual  proficiency  by  means  of  indus- 
try and  practice,  had  a  considerable 
share  in  creatine  in  his  mind  a  strong 
repugnance  to  similar  institutions :  he 
was  still  impatient  to  soar  out  from  the 
in<Uscriminate  crowd  who  occupied  the 
first  steps  of  the  ascent,  and  was  thus 
impellea  into  an  erratic  course,  to 
which  he  was  otherwise  also  impelled 
by  the  propensities  of  his  nature. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  goes  on,  **  it  is  very 
true,  that  drawing  and  modelling  after 
nature  in  the  academy,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  master,  is  not  likely  to  mis- 
lead any  one,  and  must  be  useful  to  a 
man  of  real  genius,  who  has  all  the  re- 
quisites which  are  so  essential  in  art, 
the  most  complex  of  all  things ;  but 
how  unlikely  is  it,  when  after  some  time 
these  locusts  are  spread  far  and  near 
oyer  every  thing,  that  any  man  will 
apply  to  an  art,  or  rather  that  any 
man  will  be  at  the  expense  and  pains 
of  acquiring  such  essentials  in  an 
art  that  is  not  only  without  reputation 
(the  great  stimulus),  but  that  is  sunk 
•into  contempt  and  nothingness.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recollect  your 
dislUce  to  the  founding  of  an  acaaemy 
in  England.  The  truth  of  a  remark 
•of  yours  was  not  as  evident  to  me 
then  as  it  is  now — how  that  without 
an  academy  the  English  were  making 
great  strides  after  perfection,  whilst 
others  with  one,  were  every  day  more 
and  more  losing  si^ht  of  it ;  that  our 
people  will  go  on  still  further  I  have  no 
douDt,  and  that  it  will  be  without  an 
academy  I  wish  most  ardently.  There 
are  many  advantages  here,  which  the 
coldness  of  the  season  will  not  suffer  me 
to  enjoy  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  have  hired 
out  some  busts  and  casts  of  the  antique, 
which  I  study  in  my  own  room.  Mr. 
Richard  Burke  will  be  angry  with  me 
when  I  tell  him  I  have  not  been  to  make 
any  of  the  visits  he  recommended  to  me 
since  his  departure." 

His  numerous  criticisms  on  the 
French  artists  are  very  detailed  ;  they 
are,  however,  not  ill-summed  in  his 
remarks  on  a  picture  of  Le  Moine*s, 
whicbj  for  this  reason,  we  extract : — 

*'  All  the  merit  of  the  modem  French, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  more,  may  be 
found  in  a  single  performance  of  Le 
Moine's,  whose  effect  is  pleasing,  his  at^ 


titudes  variegated  into  what  may  be 
called  a  pretty  manner,  his  forms  are 
agreeable,  though  I  should  say  form^ 
for  he  has  one  agreeable  head  for  his 
men,  one  for  his  women ;  it  is  enousb, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  if  a  beard  and  a 
few  furrows  now  and  then  are  intro- 
duced— ^if  the  cheeks  swell  out  or  fall  in, 
though  the  monotony  is  as  visible  as  it  is 
in  a  puppet-show,  where  the  same  voice 
is  traceaible  in  all  the  personages,  from 
Scaramouch  up  to  Ring  Solomon.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  dignity,  character, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  leading  parts  of 
the  art  in  him ;  but  then,  without  mean* 
ness  or  deformity,  he  possesses  an  agree« 
able  assemblage  of  all  the  lesser  ones  in  a 
superior  degree.  This  man,  with  a  little 
of  the  •  ontrd*  of  Boucher,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors  of  the  academy,  is  the  model  and 
standard.  There  are,  however,  here,  a 
few,  who  by  no  means  come  under  what 
I  have  said :  as  Restout,  a  nephew  of 
Gouvenet,  who  is,  I  take  it,  uie  only 
follower  of  the  old  French  school,  and 
Greuse,  who  is  in  the  Flemish  manner. 
Vemct  may  also  be  excepted,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  more,  but  I  do  not  know 
enough  of  them  yet,  to  say  they  are 
distinguished  for  any  great  perfections. 
Character  in  the  different  classes  of  men 
is  very  little  attended  to  by  the  French 
artists,  either  painters  or  sculptors, 
(though  I  think  the  last  very  superior  to 
the  former,)  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  even  in  life  it  is  en- 
tirely lost  here  ;  politeness,  and  an  ar- 
tificial carriage  is  too  general  amongst 
them ;  and  laying  the  garb  aside,  it  is 
only  in  dialect,  or  other  refinements  of 
expression  or  thought  that  they  differ, 
while  every  thing  in  the  gesticulation, 
and  all  other  externals,  that  are  charac- 
teristic in  art,  are  visibly  the  same. 
There  is  a  picture  at  the  palais-roya), 
of  Alexander  taking  the  potion  from  his 
physician,  by  Le  Sueur,  that  I  shall 
copy,  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
to  sit  in  the  rooms  without  fire,  which  is 
one  of  the,conditions  of  permission.  As 
I  am  resolved  to  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  improvement,  I  go  to  St.  Luke's  Aca- 
demy every  night  to  draw  after  the 
living  subjects  which  are  provided 
there." 

In  the  latest  of  his  letters  from 
Paris,  to  Mr.  Burke,  there  are  some 
criticisms  of  a  general  nature,  which 
display  very  great  justness,  as  well  as 
ingenuity.  They  occupy  too  large  a 
space  to  be  wholly  extracted,  but  the 
most  essential  thoughts  are  contained 
in  a  few  sentences,  which  may  convey 
the  whole.  Having  made  some  re- 
marks on  Le  Sueur»  and  upon  some 
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rising  English  artists  of  the  day,  he 
goes  on— 

«  Comparing  these  people  together 
1  think  one  may  see  that  the  corrup- 
tion and  decline  of  art  arises  from  an 
over  attention  to  the  ornamental  parts. 
Those  who  best  understand  oratory  and 
poetry  ascribe  their  fall  to  this  cause. 
The  warmest  advocates  for  modern  mu- 
sio  (I  mean,  as  it  is  distinguished  and 
separated  from  poetry — such  as  sonatas, 
&c.)  have  nothmg  to  show  us  but  uni- 
sons, harmony,  and  what  not;  they 
jnust  confess  its  powers  and  impressions 
to  reach  no  farther  than  the  nerves, 
whilst  they  leave  to  other  arts  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  passions.  It  onlv 
concerns  painting  to  oe  divested  of  all 
kind  of  scheme  and  story,  and  reduced 
to  a  mere  harmonical  assemblage  of 
1blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow  colours, 
«nd  it  may  be  made  as  tickling  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  the  ear :  it  has 
been  more  than  once  attempted,  and 
with  the  same  success,  but  such  con- 
temptible tricks  are  beneath  censure." 

Barry  left  Paris  on  the  7th  Septem- 
her,  1766.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Burke 
gives  an  interesting  accoant  of  his 
journey^  and  affords  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  his  power  of  paintings  with 
the  pen  at  least.  Of  Burgundy  he 
writes— 

"  Methinks,  without  any  great  poe- 
tical amplification,  it  is  somewhat  pro- 
bable, when  Bacchus  made  his  round  of 
the  earth,  that  his  head-quarters  must 
have  been  more  of  the  valleys  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  on  every  side  mountain 
peeps  over  mountain,  and  seems  clothed 
m  all  the  variegated  hues  of  the  vine, 
interspersed  with  sheep,  com,  and,  I 
may  say,  with  every  thing.        •         • 

..... 
We  passed  this  mountain  (Mount  Cents) 
on  Sunday  last,  and  about  seven  in  the 
morning  were  near  the  top  of  the  road 
over  it,  on  both  sides  of  which  the 
mountain  rises  to  a  very  great  height,  yet 
so  high  were  we  in  the  valley  between 
them  (where  there  is  a  fine  and  large 
lake^  that  the  moon,  which  was  above 
the  horizon  of  the  mountains,  appeared 
at  least  five  times  as  big  as  usual,  and 
much  more  distinctly  marked  than  I 
ever  saw  it  through  some  very  good  t^ 
lescopes.  The  mountains,  seas,  &o., 
were  so  evident,  their  lines  of  separa- 
tion so  traceable,  that  I  would  actually 
have  stopped  the  mule  to  have  made  a 
drawing  of  them,  if  I  had  not  been  in 
some  apprehensions  of  a  troop  of  Sa- 
voyard soldiers,  who  were  at  that  time 


passing,  and  would  doubtless  have  taken 
me  up  as  a  spy  and  a  dangerous  person. 
I  was  more  than  once  cautioned  how  I 
let  anv  of  these  people  see  me  drawing, 
at  which  I  was  constantly  employed  all 
the  way.  My  friend  Barret  was  ex- 
ceedingly out  in  his  notions  of  Savoy 
and  the  Alpine  country.  The  drawings 
he  saw  of  them  might  be,  as  he  said, 
bird's-eye  views,  but  had  be  been  here 
himself,  he  would  have  made  a  very  diffe- 
rent work  of  it.  He  would  have  seen  as 
I  did,  for  above  five  days  together,  the 
most  awful  and  horridly  g^and,  roman- 
tic, and  picturesque  scenes,  that  it  Is 
possible  to  conceive ;  he  would  sav  every 
thing  else  was  but  bauble  and  boy  s 
play  compared  with  them.  All  this 
tract,  down  to  Grenoble,  one  sees  the 
country  Salvator  Rosa  formed  himself 
upon :  nobody  esteems  Salvator  more 
than  I  do,  yet  I  must  say  he  has  not 
made  half  the  use  of  it  be  mieht  have 
done.  The  wild  forms  of  his  tress* 
rocks,  &c.,  (for  which  he  is  condemned 
as  frantic  by  some  cold  spiritless  artiste, 
whose  notions  reach  no  further  than  the 
artificial  regular  productions  of  th«r 
own  climes,)  are  infinitely  short  of  the 
noble  phrenzy  in  which  nature  wantons 
all  over  these  mountains :  great  pines, 
of  the  most  inconceivable  diversity  of 
forms — some  straight  as  arrows,  others 
crooked  as  a  horn,  some  the  roots  upper- 
most—are hanging  over  frightful  rocks 
and  caves,  and  torrents  of  water  rolling 
amongst  them. 

"  But  I  should  lose  myself  in  attempt- 
ing to  speak  of  them,  and  shall  reserve 
for  the  colours  and  the  canvas,  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made.  Though  in  the 
best  hands  an^  of  these  'views  painted 
singly  must  fail  in  its  effisct,  in  oompi^ 
risen  of  the  reality,  where  the  continued 
succession  of  them  leads  on  and  ad- 
vances the  operation.  One  thing  by  the 
way,  the  people  are  just  the  species  of 
figures  for  such  a  landscape  :  thoagh  I 
believe  they  may  be  honest  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  yet  every  countenance  baa 
that  ferocity  and  assassin  look,  whidi 
Salvator  Rosa  has  so  truly  and  so  agree- 
ably to  the  costume,  introduced  into  his 
pictures.  Lest  you  may  be  tired  with 
the  length  of  this  letter,  I  shall  keep  the 
king's  collection  at  Turin,  and  other 
things,  for  the  next ;  and  I  am«  my  dear 
sir,  yours  and  the  family's  with  great 
respect  and  sincerity,  J.  fi.'* 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bnrke'Sy 
written  to  him  at  this  intervaly  we 
learn  that  he  obtained  the  warm  ap- 
probation of  Reynolds  for  the  criti- 
cisms upon  art  contuned  in  his  letters 
—these  Mr.  Burke  terms  "  admira- 
1>le.'*     In  the  same  letter  he  sajsj 
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speaking  of  Reynolds^  "  he  conceives 
high  things  of  you^  and  recommends, 
ahove  all,  the  continual  study  of  the 
capella  sestina,  in  which  are  the  great 
works  of  Michael  Angelo."  It  also 
appears  from  this  correspondence,  that 
Barry  had  fallen  hack  into  the  ascetic 
habits  of  his  early  life,  against  which  Mr. 
Burke  strongly  cautions  him.  Among 
the  few  productions  of  his  pencil,  of 
which  we  have  any  account  during  his 
stay  in  France,  there  are  also  some 
notices  in  the  same  correspondence. 
He  sent  home  as  a  g^t  to  Mr.  Burke 
a  drawing  of  Alexander,  which  Mr. 
Burke,  in  the  first  letter  written  to 
Barry  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  no- 
tices thus : — "  I  thank  you  for  Alex- 
ander ;  Reynolds  sets  a  high  esteem 
on  it — he  thinks  it  admirably  drawn, 
and  with  great  spirit.  He  had  it  in 
his  house  some  time,  and  returned  it 
hi  a  fine  frame ;  and  it  at  present 
makes  a  capital  ornament  of  our  little 
dining-room  between  the  two  doors." 
We  should  not  here  omit  an  inci- 
dental observation  upon  the  mind  of 
Barry — "  The  extent  and  rapidity  of 
your  mind  carries  you  to  too  great 
a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  whole  before  you  are  mas- 
ter of  the  parts,"  &c.  But  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Barry's  temper  of  mind 
in  this  and  some  other  more  important 
respects,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  somewhat  more  detail.  We 
must  first  endeavour  to  convey  some 
notion  of  the  scene  of  those  changes 
in  his  temper,  and  in  the  moral  frame 
of  his  whole  mind,  which  came  like 
clouds  that  darkened  the  promise  of  so 
fair  a  morning. 

Of  Rome  and  of  the  history  of 
Roman  art  it  is  impossible  to  write 
satisfactorily  in  the  little  space  which 
our  purpose  and  contracted  limits  ad- 
mit :  the  materials  are  too  large  and 
various  to  admit  of  easy  selection,  and 
the  interest  too  deep  to  be  rashly 
excited  by  a  meagre  statement. 

With  respect  to  art,  that  age  might 
be  described  as  the  termination  of  one 
of  those  intervals  which  seem  almost 
periodical  in  the  history  of  human 
progress ;  and  of  which  Rome  has 
itself  afforded  the  most  interesting 
examples.  The  glories  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  age  of  Leonardo,  Raffaelle, 
and  MichaelAngelo,  had  passed  through 
many  gradations  of  decline,  and  fallen 
into  some  **  dark  interlunar  space>"  to 


rise  again,  under  different  auspices,  in 
another  land.  The  first  great  period 
of  modern  art  had  ceased  with  the  ex- 
tensive demand  for  its  productions ;  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Italy  became 
already  crowded  with  master-pieces ; 
while  a  more  modern  taste  for  private 
splendour  had  not  yet  adopted  the 
luxury  of  the  easel  style.  The  con- 
tracted range  of  invention,  confined  as 
it  then  was,  mainly  to  the  representa- 
tion of  scriptural  subjects,  had  soon 
begun  to  be  felt ;  and  superstition, 
which  had  helped  to  distort  and  per- 
vert religion,  presently  produced  ef- 
fects no  less  injurious  to  art.  A  tone 
of  infidelity  lowered,  and,  as  it  ever 
will,  blighted  the  growth  of  genius ; 
and  a  taste  which  revelled  in  the  mon- 
strous, the  shocking,  and  unchaste, 
seized  and  brought  low  the  last  sparks 
of  vital  warmth  m  the  Italian  and  con- 
tinental schools.  The  golden  age  of  art 
had,  however,  left  behind  its  ample 
monuments,  to  stimulate  and  defy  the 
genius  of  ages  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  Italy  became  the  great  school  of 
art  to  all  the  surrounding  nations. 
Her  splendid  remains  had,  in  the  in- 
tervening period  of  decline,  become 
gradually  more  eminent  for  their  vast 
Super-eminence  above  aU  later  pro- 
ductions ;  and  while  it  had  become  a 
maxim  of  unquestioned  authority, 
that  their  excellence  could  not  be  ap- 
proached, they  had  the  unhappy  effect 
of  diverting  the  study  of  art  from 
nature,  to  the  corruptions  and  the 
stagnation  which  imitation  invariably 
causes.  We  may  not  further  pursue 
this  imperfect  outlines  but  thus  it  was 
that  Italian  art  had  departed  and  left 
behind  its  memory,  its  immortal  re- 
mains, and  its  pride.  Thus  the  pas- 
sion was  kept  alive,  but  it  was  to  dwell 
in  trifles,  and  expend  itself  in  criti- 
cism, which  has  been  said  not  to  arrive 
at  its  perfection  till  the  decline  of  art. 
It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  the  *'  cant 
of  criticism,"  which  Sterne  has  sa- 
tirized, sprung  up  in  that  hotbed  of 
vertu  and  conoscentes ;  and  that  tour- 
ists, who  brought  home  a  plentiful 
store  of  spurious  gems,  medals,  and 
pictures,  learned  sdso  to  talk  fluently 
of  the  "colouring  of  Titian,  the  ex- 
pression of  Rubens,  the  purity  of 
Domenichino,  the  corregiosity  of  Cor- 
regio,"  &c. 

In  that  day,  as  long  after,  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  every  department  6f 
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ev6i7  mortal  quackery.  The  degeneracy 
which  appears  to  give  his  most  cha- 
racteristic tone  to  the  satirist  of  the 
Augastan  time,  and  which,  in  a  fur- 
ther stage  of  its  progress,  gives  a  more 
deep  and  indignant  colouring  to  the 
sarcastic  verse  of  Juvenal,  appears  to 
have  reached  its  consummation  in  that 
interval,  when  the  ruins  of  the  great- 
est empire,  and  the  remains  of  the 
most  glorious  art  yet  known  to  the 
world,  afforded  food  more  than  enough 
for  the  pride  of  a  fallen  and  degraded 
race.  A  degradation,  which  justice 
requires  that  we  should  add,  was  the 
inevitahle  result  of  those  vast  revolu- 
tions, which  are  to  he  more  wisely 
attributed  to  the  will  of  that  power 
which  overrules  the  course  of  events, 
than  either  to  the  crimes  and  follies,  or 
the  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  but  the 
secondary  causes  of  history.  Italy  had 
been  long  tossed  aside  from  the  mighty 
current  which  had  burst  its  banks,  and 
lay  powerless  and  inert,  to  be  the  sport 
of  every  wave ;  to  be  trodden  down 
in  the  contention  of  empires ;  con- 
vulsed and  torn  asunder  by  the  civil 
feuds  and  intrigues  of  political  and 
military  adventurers ;  and  finally  pro- 
tected and  prostrated  by  the  power  of 
that  spiritual  empire  which  has  conti- 
nued and  prolonged  her  existence  in  a 
state  not  so  much  resembling  life  as 
the  torpor  of  a  magnetic  trance.  Here, 
amidst  the  waste  of  a  past  empire,  a 
confusion  of  ruins  and  vineyards,  re- 
sembling the  gprave-yard  of  the  Csesars, 
A  spent  and  degenerate,  but  still  proud 
ana  vivacious  race,  wasted  life  m  the 
only  pursuits  which  were  yet  open  to 
them:  trifles,  which  after  all,  where 
grave  pursuits  are  wanting,  can  give 
ample  scope  to  the  largest  human 
capacities.  The  democratic  turbu- 
lence of  the  forum,  and  the  insurrec- 
tionary eloquence  of  the  Gracchi,  were, 
afler  all,  not  inadequately  represented 
in  the  jargon  of  rival  critics,  com- 
mentators, and  fluent  expositors  of 
rubbish ;  mendicif  minute  balatrones* 
To  this  great  centre  of  taste  and 
strenuous  trifline,  repaired  the  anti- 
quarian, and  artist,  the  classic,  or  the 
collector,  of  every  school  and  nation 
not  unknown  to  learning  and  art,  to 
meditate  and  explore,  lecture  and  be 
lectured.  Such  an  influx  of  the  most 
flerv  and  vivadoos  particles  of  the 
Bocud  atmosphere,  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived.    Among  the  various  classes  gf 


clever  people  who  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  studios,  or  amused  the  leisure 
of  palazzos,  there  were  none  whose 
objects  were  so  connected  with  actual 
purpose,  and  living  interest,  as  those 
of  the  artists.  There,  not  only  the 
enthusiasm  of  art,  and  the  interest  of 
cultivated  taste,  operated  as  incentivesy 
but  there  was  an  active  and  most  gain- 
ful trade,  which,  at  the  same  time,  sti- 
mulated exertion  and  repressed  genius. 
Of  this  trade,  commercial  honesty  was 
certainly  not  a  prevailing  spirit ;  cha- 
racteristically fraudulent,  its  staple  was 
the  spurious  imitation  of  the  works  of 
everv  great  master.  This  traffic  gave 
employment  to  a  host  of  busy  and 
clever  hands  and  tongues;  and  bad 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  have  cor- 
rupted the  principles  of  art  into  a 
convenient  conformity  with  its  own 
interests.  To  give  currency  to  the 
blackened,  dingy,  and  faded  canvas 
which  misrepresented  the  skill  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  truth  of  nature^ 
and  the  laws  of  genuine  effect,  were 
studiously  excluded  and  discounte- 
nanced :  and  among  the  endless  mul- 
titude of  ancient,  or  ancient-aeeroin^ 
works,  this  jugglery  was  favoured  by 
the  sure  working  effects  of  habit.  And 
thus  a  popular  prejudice,  an  empire  of 
false  taste  was  set  up,  to  which  art 
itself  was  forced  to  bend. 

Such  was  the  stage  on  whidi  Barrj 
was  now  to  commence  his  course: 
it  brings  to  view  much,  both  of  the 
favourable  and  unfavourable  points  of 
his  character.  The  keenness  of  his 
observation,  and  the  uncompromistw 
independence  of  his  spirit,  refuseiC 
from  the  first,  the  petty  trammels  of 
spurious  taste;  his  masculine  reason 
spurned  at  theories  built  in  error ;  he 
fiung  aside,  with  merited  scorn,  the 
degrading  chain  with  which  prating 
conosceiUt  and  quack  discoverers  <Mf 
old  pictures  had  bound  the  public ; 
but  his  genius,  or  the  superiority  of 
his  reason,  were  assuredly  not  equalled 
by  his  discretion  and  temper.  Un- 
happilv  for  him  he  opposed  fraud  and 
prejudice  with  the  real  of  fanaticism  ; 
m  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  in  |^b 
eagerness  to  vindicate  the  great  truths 
of  art,  he  omitted  to  see  that  he  was 
crossing  the  interests,  and  woundiiv 
the  pride  of  those  who  surrounded 
him.  His  canons  of  taste  could  not 
be  assented  to ;  and  his  reasonii^gs, 
not  convenient   to  answer^  were  of 
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course,  for  the  most  part,  evaded,  by 
all   the  various  little  provoking  re- 
sources, so  well  known  in  cliques  and 
coteries  which  have  the  game  in  their 
own  hands.     Poor  Barry,  by  nature 
self-confident  and  irritable,  was  soon 
stung  into  a  fever  of  indignation  ;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  seems  to  have 
been  developed  in  his  constitution,  the 
fatal  seed  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
after  life.     Of  this  the  indications  are 
plain  enough  to  leave  little,  if  any 
doubt ;  though  in  the  writings  of  his 
biographers  and  critics,  some  mistakes 
seem  to  have  arisen,  from  a  neglect  of 
their    true   character  and  tendency. 
The  first  symptoms  of  that  most  pre- 
valent, though  frequently  unrecognised 
disease,    which   is    indicated   by  un- 
founded suspicions  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, are  so  slight,  and  often  so 
apparently    connected   with    circum- 
stances, that  they  seem  to  be  no  more 
than  features  of  the  character:  and 
when,  in  more  advanced  stages,  they 
assume    a    more  unequivocaJ  shape, 
spectators  seldom  look  back  accurately 
enough  to  trace  the  first  approaches 
of  a  fearful  disease ;   a  disease  more 
sad  and  blighting  than  that  total  in- 
sanity of  which   it  is  an  apparently 
milder  form ;  for  it  leaves  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  in  their  full 
operation,  to  be  slowly  tortured  by  a 
haunting  phantom  of  wrong  and  inces- 
sant enmity.     The  progress,  too,  of 
this  affection,  is  fearfully  liable  to  be 
re-acted  on  by  its  own  imaginings,  and 
to  be  called  into  action  by  every  irri- 
tation which  the  common  intercourse 
with    mankind    is  sure  to   occasion. 
And  unhappily,  the  combativeness  and 
controversial  acrimony  of  Barry  was 
unlikely  to  go  far,  without  provoking 
such  irritations :  the  actual  nature  of 
his  infirmity  was,  indeed,  in  some  mea- 
sure concealed,  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  accessories  of  circumstance.     As 
we  are  desirous  to  convey  the  clearest 
evidence  of  a  statement,  on  which  so 
much  of  his  character,  that  has  been 
otherwise  expluned,  actually    turns, 
we  may  here  quote  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burke,  which  places  the  facts  in  a  very 
evident    aspect,  and,  with  prophetic 
truth,  points  out  their  return:   this 
letter  has  too  much  interest  not  to  be 
entirely  given. 

"  Mt  dear  Barrt — I  am  most  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  your  friendship  and 
Vol,  XX.— No.  117. 


partiality,  which  attributed  a  silence 
very  blameable  on  our  parts  to  a  favour- 
able cause.  Let  me  add  in  some  mea- 
sure to  its  true  cause,  a  great  deal  of 
occupation  of  various  sorts,  and  some 
of  them  disagreeable  enough. 

**  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your 
conduct  and  behaviour,  you  may  be  very 
sure  they  could  have  no  kind  of  influence 
here;    for  none  of  us  are  of  such  a 
make  as  to  trust  to  any  one's  report, 
for  the  character  of  a  person  whom  we 
ourselves  know.     Until  very  lately,  I 
had  never  heard  any  thing  of  your  pro- 
ceedings from  others ;  and  when  I  did, 
it  was  much  less  than  I  had  known  from 
yourself,  that  you  had  been  upon  iU 
terms  with  the  artists  and  virtuosi  in 
Rome,  without  much  mention  of  cause 
or  consequence.     If  you  have  improved 
these  unfortunate  quarrels  to  your  ad- 
vancement in  your  art,  you  have  turned 
a  very  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a 
very  capital  advantage.     However  you 
may  have  succeeded  m  this  uncommon 
attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you, 
with  that  friendly  liberty  which  you 
have  always  had  the  goodness  to  bear 
from  me,  that  you  cannot  possibly  have 
always  the  same  success,  either  with 
regard  to  your  fortune  or  your  reputa- 
tion.    Depend  upon  it  that  you  will  find 
the  same  competitions,  the  same  jea- 
lousies, the  same  arts  and  cabals,  the 
emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and 
the  same  agitations  and  passions  here, 
that   you  have  experienced  in  Italy; 
and  if  it  have  the  same  effect  on  your 
temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same 
effects  on  your  interest ;  and  be  your 
merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never  be 
employed  to  paint  a  picture.     It  will  be 
the  same  at  London  as  at  Rome ;  and 
the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London ;  for 
the  world  is  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all 
its  parts :  nay,  though  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  little  inconvenient  to  me,  I 
had  a  thousand  times  rather  you  should 
fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than  here ; 
as  I  should  not  then  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  a  e^enius 
of  the  first  rank,  lost  to  the  world,  him- 
self, and  his  friends,  as  I  certainly  must, 
if  you  do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting 
and  thinking  here,  totally  different  from 
what  your    letters    from  Rome   have 
described  to  me.     That  you  have  had 
just  subjects  of  indignation  always,  and 
anger  often.  I  do  no  wavs  doubt :  who 
can  live  in  the  world  without  some  trial 
of  his  patience?    but  believe  me,  my 
dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which 
the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to 
be   combatted,  and   the    qualities   by 
which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and 
we  reconciled   to  it,  are  moderation, 
gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  others. 
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and  a  great  distmst  of  ourselves,  which 
are  not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as 
some  may  possibly  think  them,  out  vir- 
tues of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such 
as  dignify  our  nature,  as  much  as  they 
contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune ; 
for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well- 
composed  soul,  as  to  pass  away  life  in 
bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling 
and  scuming  with  every  one  about  us. 
Again  and  again,  dear  Barry,  we  must 
be  at  peace  with  our  species  ;  if  not  for 
their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  own« 
Think  what  my  feelings  must  be,  from 
my  unfeigpned  regard  to  you,  and  ft-om 
my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be 
of  use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable 
oonsequences  must  be,  of  your  perse* 
▼ering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your 
oourse  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which 
you  will  permit  me  to  trace  out  to 
yon  beforehand.  You  will  come  here ; 
you  will  observe  what  the  artists  are 
doing;  and  you  will  sometimes  speak 
a  disapprobation  in  plain  words,  and 
fometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence. 
By  degrees  you  will  produce  some  of 
your  own  works :  they  will  be  rarionsly 
eriticised  ;  you  will  defend  them  ;  you 
will  abuse  those  that  have  attacked  you ; 
expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  pos- 
sibly challenges,  will  go  forward ;  you. 
will  shun  your  brethren  ;  they  will  shun 
you.  In  the  meantime,  gentlemen  will 
avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear  of  beinf 
engaeed  in  your  auarrels  :  vou  will  faU 
into  ^stresses,  which  will  only  aggravate 
your  disposition  for  further  quarrels : 
you  will  be  obliged  for  maintenance  to 
do  any  thing  for  any  body  ;  your  very 
talents  will  depart,  for  want  of  hope 
and  encouragement,  and  you  wUl  go  out 
of  the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and 
ruined.  Nothing  but  my  real  regard 
for  you  could  induce  me  to  set  these 
considerations  in  this  light  before  you. 
Remember  we  are  bom  to  serve  and 
adorn  our  country,  and  not  to  contend 
with  oar  fellow-citizens,  and  that  in 
particular,  your  business  is  to  paint,  and 
not  to  dispute. 

*'  What  you  mention  about  heads, 
hands,  feet,  &o.,  I  think  is  very  right; 
you  cannot,  to  be  sure,  do  without  them ; 
and  yon  had  better  purchase  them  at 
Rome  than  here;  as  nsual,  you  will 
draw  for  the  change.  If  you  think  this 
a  proper  time  to  leave  Rome,  (a  matter 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  yourself,)  I 
ara  quite  of  opinion  that  you  ought  to 
ffo  to  Venice.  In  short,  io  every  thing 
Qiat  may  contribute  to  your  improve- 
ment, and  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you, 
what  Providence  intended  you,  a  very 
great  man.  This  you  were  in  your 
t4€a»  before  you  Quitted  this.  Yon  best 
Joiow  bow  for  yovliaTe  studied  I  tlMiti|» 


practised  the  mechanic;  despised  no- 
thing till  you  had  tried  it;  practise4 
dissections  with  your  own  hands  i 
painted  from  nature  as  well  as  from  tho 
statues ;  and  portrait  as  well  as  history  i 
and  this  frequently.  If  you  have  done 
all  thw,  as  1  trust  you  have,  you  want 
nothing  but  a  little  prudence  to  fulfil  ail 
our  wishes.  This,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
no  small  matter ;  for  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  find  any  persons  anywhere  more 
truly  interestea  for  you  ;  to  tliese  da» 
positions  attribute  every  tiling  wliicb 
may  be  a  little  harsh  in  this  letter.  We 
are,  thank  God,  all  well,  and  all  most 
truly  and  sincerely  yours.  I  seldonn 
write  so  long  a  letter.  Take  this  as  a 
sort  of  proof  how  much  I  am,  dear 
Barry,  your  faithful  friend  and  humble 
servant, 

"  EDMrKD  BrmKB.** 

We  have  extracted  this  letter  at  full 
lengthy  not  only  on  account  of  its  great 
intrinsic  merits,  but  for  tlie  light  wkueh 
it  so  strongly  reflects  on  tlie  true  cit^- 
racter  and  the  real  infirmities  of  Barrj. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  those  oniiappj 
peculiarities  which  wholly  oiiaracteriso 
nis  after-life  and  exercise  so  fatal  aa 
influence  over  his  fortunes, 
first  developed  and  matured  _ 

his  sojourn  at  Rome.  Under  any  ctrl 
cumstances,  we  cannot  but  conclod* 
that  a  disease,  of  which  the  seed  was 
lurking  in  his  physical  constitotiocv 
might  have  sooner  or  later  attained  tlie 
same  growth:  but  the  control  of  tlMse 
whose  wisdom  and  kindness  woaM 
liave  strongly  overruled  his  morhtd 
temper,  and  elicited  his  kindlier  affec- 
tions, might  iiave  not  only  cbeoked  bot 
modified  the  growth  of  so  inaospictoiM 
a  habit  of  mind.  But  Barry  was  tbos 
oommitted  to  the  winds  and  wavca 
without  compaM  or  helm.  Not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  the  social  affiKtiona  ; 
not  deficient  in  observation  or  oom- 
mon  sense; — his  intellectual  passiom 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  so  strong  an 
expression)  predominated  to  a  morbid 
excess:  be  resented^  when  otbsrs 
dissent  or  censure ;  be  was  disgusted 
and  irritated  by  tbe  affectation^  pr*. 
judices,  and  meanneases,  wbiob  are  in 
every  walk  of  life  tbe  follies  and  inir- 
mities  of  mankind:  be  gave  way  to 
resentment,  where  discretion  smiJee; 
and  when  censure  and  unoalied-for  op- 
position were  not  answered  with  sub- 
mission and  respect,  he  began  to  resent 
as  insult  tbe  self^nrotecting  rteerx 
wbidi  bit  own  inftrmitiM  profokod. 
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His  deportment,  full  of  high-wrought 
opposition^  carried  to  or  beyond  the 
verge  of  personality, — an  absence  of 
the  common  amenities  of  human  inter- 
course« — a  freedom  from  those  small 
wants  and  amiable  frivolities  which 
form  the  delicate  network  of  social  con- 
versation,— had  their  necessary  effect : 
the  kindly  were  outraged,  the  zealous 
were  offended,  the  cant  of  criticism 
was  silenced^  the  chattering  choirs  of 
vertu  stood  aloof.  Nor  indeed  are 
sects  and  classes  to  be  censured,  be- 
cause they  will  resent  the  impeach- 
ment  of  their  errors  and  the  scorn  of 
their  follies. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  he  was  far 
more  studious  of  the  theory  than  of 
the  practice  of  his  art.  His  active 
understanding  and  rapid  conception 
were  more  swift  and  ready  than  the 
slow  labour  of  the  hand.  His  aspiring 
ambition  found  its  sphere  rather  in  the 
poetry  and  metaphysics  of  his  art  than 
in  that  cautious  mechanism,  the  ac- 
quirement of  which  must  level  for  a 
time  the  gifted  and  the  dull.  His 
great  natural  power  and  his  early 
habits  had  imparted  an  extreme  fa- 
cility, in  which  he  was  content  to  rest : 
by  a  most  common  error,  he  trans* 
ferredy  in  thought,  his  powers  of  con- 
ception to  his  hand ;  and  while  his  fancy 
drew  ideas  of  form,  and  analysed 
the  composition  and  colouring  of  the 
masters  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
dreamed  of  rival  performances,  he 
forbore  to  disturb  this  magnificent  am- 
bition by  subsiding  into  the  anxious 
walk  of  trial  and  effort.  He  mentioned 
himself,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Burke 
and  others,  as  engaged  in  the  most  la- 
borious course  of  professional  study, 
and  received  credit  for  the  rightful 
direction  of  labour  which  was  to  ac- 
complish his  hand,  and  render  him 
master  of  the  practical  resources  of 
art.  "  You  may  assure  yourself,"  he 
writes  to  Burke,  "  that  I  have  made 
the  most  of  my  time,  and  have  laboured 
to  some  little  purpose  ;  and  my  vanity 
will  offer  you  the  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, by  the  great  pains  that  people 
have  been  at  to  hide  me,  even  when 
they  knew  how  perilous  the  attempt 
might  be  to  their  own  characters." 


Though  the  course  of  study  whicli 
Barry  pursued  at  Rome  was  one  of  the 
most  intense  and  laborious  assiduity  ; 
it  was  at  the  same  time,  rather  directed 
towards  the  acquisition  of  critical 
knowledge,  than  for  improvement  in 
the  mechanical  resources  of  his  profes-. 
sion:  and  the  general  assertion  of  great 
labour  which  every  where  pervades 
his  correspondence,  must  be  thus  un- 
derstood for  the  most  part.  He  re- 
presents himself  as  having  applied  with 
great  diligence  to  the  works  of  Raf- 
faelle  in  the  Vatican,  after  which  he 
went  to  the  study  of  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina.  In  these  mtervals  he  probably 
attained  much  of  that  graceful  concept 
tion  of  form  and  grouping  which  lA 
said  to  be  discernible  in  his  paintings, 
and  much  also  of  that  admirable  judg- 
ment which  so  much  more  evidently 
appears  in  his  criticisms.  But  it  ii 
rendered  quite  plain,  both  from  nume^ 
rous  hints  in  his  letters,  as  well  as  from 
the  scanty  results  of  his  labours,  that 
he  drew  but  little  beyond  a  few  etch- 
ings and  sketches,  and  at  most  four  or 
five  copies  of  different  pictures  for  Mr. 
Burke.  While  he  employed  himself 
in  detecting  impositions,  resisting  pre- 
judices, and  penetrating  with  a  saga- 
cious eye  the  secrets  of  ancient  art^ 
his  own  industry  was  in  a  principal 
measure  exerted  in  obtaining  outlines 
from  antique  statues,  by  means  of  a 
patent  delineator.  Strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  that  large  scale  of 
delineation  which  for  many  reasons 
had  become  less  practicable,  he  waa 
remiss  in  the  course  which  must  have 
been  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  style  more  consonant  with  the 
taste  which  was  then  in  the  progress 
of  formation.  He  wasted  too  much 
on  the  study  of  forms  and  proportions 
that  diligence  which  was  wanting  to 
obtain  the  mastery  of  colours ;  and 
too  much  neglected  that  study  of 
effects  as  they  exist  in  nature— the 
great  source  from  which  the  masters 
of  every  school  must  attain  the  per- 
fection of  art.  In  studying  models  of 
ideal  beauty,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that 
there  is  no  constituent  element  beyond 
nature.*  Poussin,  the  boldest  of  in- 
ventors, spent  his  days  in  the  fields* 


*  We  should  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  this  important  consideration* 
A  wild&ess  of  invention  is  too  much  mistaken  for  poetry :  as  if  a  want  of  trutii 
were  enough  for  the  ideal,  and  extravaganoe  were  somethmg  above  natore.    Sneh 
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But  Barry,  like  numbers  in  every  de- 
partment of  art,  who  would  soar  above 
the  vulgar  track,  struck  out  a  theory 
for  his  own  especial  use,  in  which, 
with  the  common  facility  of  genius,  he 
easily  excluded  from  his  sight  what- 
ever was  unfavoiu*able  to  his  views. 
Most  men  of  subtle  intellect  have  in- 
deed two  very  dbtinct  understandines, 
of  which  the  worst  is  reserved  tor 
their  own  conduct ;  and  this  consider- 
ation should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
appreciating  human  character.  And 
the  extent  to  which  the  difference  will 
be  carried  is  amply  illustrated  in  the 
admirable  judgment  of  Barry's  criti- 
cisms when  they  had  no  reference  to 
his  own  plans,  with  the  seeming  caprice 


and  inconsistency  which  occaaonally 
break  out.  He  well  explains  th« 
sources  of  excellence,  the  true  secret 
of  a  style,  and  was  we  believe  the  first 
who  denounced  the  fallacy  which  gave 
currency  to  spurious  paintings.  Bat 
in  his  eagerness  to  maintain  the  style 
which  his  private  taste  had  adopted,  he 
insensibly  contractedahostility  to  every 
other.  "  In  Turin,"  he  writes  a  little 
before  his  departure  from  Italy, ''  I  saw 
the  royal  collection  of  pictures;  bat 
except  a  picture  or  two  of  Guido,  which 
I  did  not  like,  all  the  rest  are  Flemish 
and  Dutch — Rubens*,  Vandyke's,  Te- 
niers',  Rembrandt's,  Scalken's,  &c. : 
they  are  without  the  pale  of  my  chorch, 
and  though  I  must  not  condemn  them* 


absurd  achievements  can  only  imnose  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  them ;  as  thej 
have  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth,  they  are  not  to  be  shamed  bj 
comparison,  and  the  fancy  which  is  ridden  by  some  nightmare  of  its  own  may  thas 
dream  on.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  vain  elaboration 
of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  thins's  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  with  the  simple  magnifi- 
cence of  genius,  which  astonishes  no  less  by  the  magnitude  of  its  results  than  bj 
the  seeming  obviousness  and  plainness  of  its  resources.  We  have  often  puzaled 
our  reason  to  account  for  the  powerlessness  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens 
of  modern  landscape  punting,  as  to  their  general  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  th«y 
appear  to  realize  the  most  marvellous  command  of  all  that  artistic  skill  and  talent 
can  reach.  Brilliancy,  softness,  keeping,  harmonv,  correctness ;  presenting  lessons 
to  invite  and  defy  the  student's  imitation ;  while  after  all  there  is  one  thing,  not  only 
often  wanting,  but  comparatively  seldom  seen.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  that 
one  thing :  it  is  the  characteristic  expression  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
living  scene  and  seldom  in  the  picture.  To  translate  this  into  the  canvas  or  the 
page  is  the  triumph  of  the  few ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  art.  The  forests,  the  mountains, 
the  lonely  lakes,tne  sea,  the  clear  or  clouded  overarching  vault,  have  ever  about  tbem 
a  solemn  and  mijestic  presence,  such  as  to  subdue  and  chasten  the  obtrusion  of  lesser 
objects,  which  melt  into  the  pervading  harmony  and  never  break  upon  the  one 
identity — ^the  mind  of  the  scene.  If  this  is  not  intelligible  enough,  we  would  refer 
to  some  of  the  instances  which  we  are  free  to  confess  nrst  called  our  own  attention 
to  these  truths.  There  are  some  6rst-rate  examples  in  our  own  metropolis  of  the 
real  and  legitimate  poetry  of  art  in  both  departments.  In  the  department  of  laad> 
scape  we  have  produced  a  few  gems,  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  thing  vet  achiered 
by  the  English  water-colour  school.  The  '*  Erenioe  Picture  of  Llanberris  ;**  the 
lonely  "  Hermitage  and  Lake  of  Gougane  Barra,"  with  its  sunbeam  and  mountam- 
enclosure ;  the  '*  lien's  Cattle  at  Connemara," — soft,  wild,  lone,  still,  and  veiled  wHh 
a  transparent  haze ;  the  Druid's  circle  fading  into  the  golden  dusk,  with  the  star  of 
Even  glimmering  with  "  shadowy  t»plendour  over  the  dewy  plain.  These  triumphs 
of  art,  all  most  simple  copies  from  the  great  picture-  gallery  of  the  Supreme  Artist, 
and,  with  one  exception,  undistinguished  oy  any  apparent  feats  of  mere  art, 
astonish  and  startle  the  eye  by  the  force  with  which  they  reflect  the  fare  of  nature, 
with  her  ever  single  expression.  That  expression,  which  seems  life,  thought,  and 
companionship — the  poet's  and  the  painter's  fond  idolatry.  In  the  department  of 
life  our  metropolis  may  justifiably  look  for  triumphs  as  great.  We  may  proodlv 
refer  to  the  *'Connaught  Peasant's  Toilette,  and  the  ''Mourn  Fisherman s 
Drowned  Child."  In  both  of  these  admirable  results  of  the  modern  st  vie  of  art  the 
homely  and  touching  native  expression  of  the  characters  are  strikingly  preserved, 
while  they  are  idealized  into  the  most  consummate  effect  that  poetry  can  conoeiTc 
In  the  cottage  scene  especiallv,  the  artist's  power  b  called  forth  by  the  essential 
pathos  and  solemnity  of  the  subject.  The  combined  emotions  of  grief,  terror,  pity, 
and  solemn  interest,  are,  in  this  painting,  finely  blended  and  softened  away  throogli 
the  scale  of  passion,  as  the  group  recedes  from  the  agonised  parents  in  the  forr- 

£  round,  to  the  solemn  chorus  of  figures  pouring  in  from  behind,  with  faces  of 
quiry,  yet  composed  to  the  decent  grarity  of  the  scene. 
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I  will  hold  no  intercourse  with  them." 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  heresy,  Barry 
had  formed  so  admirable  a  judgment 
upon  the  masters,  and  upon  their  art 
in  many  important  respects,  that  we 
have  always  entertained  much  doubt 
whether  his  time  was  not  after  all  em- 
ployed more  to  the  promotion  of  art 
than  if  he  had  followed  the  ordinary 
method  of  study.  For  his  own  interest 
he  unquestionably  did  not  choose  the 
path  of  personal  advancement.  Often, 
mdeed,  it  occurs,  that  they  whose 
minds  reach  beyond  their  age,  are 
found  hehind  ordinary  mortals  in  the 
race  of  life. 

Though  free  from  indolence, — or 
rather,  endowed  with  powers  of  more 
than  common  industry,  Barry*s  ardent 
ambition  rejected  those  slow  methods 
out  of  which  all  excellence  which  de- 
pends upon  detail  mustgrow.  Addicted 
to  vast  and  general  conceptions,  he  most 
industriously  studied  the  main  princi- 
ples of  outline,  grouping,  and  compo- 
sition. For  such  a  study  the  pentagraph 
was  a  valuable  accessory,  as  it  fully  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  making  the  eye 
familiar  with  every  scale  of  proportion. 
With  the  same  view,  he  occasionally 
practised  drawing  in  that  unfinished 
style  known  by  the  term  sketching — a 
most  dangerous  source  of  illusion, 
when  not  counterbalanced  hy  the  most 
careful  practice  of  detail.  The  fact  is 
worth  explaining.  The  faculty  which 
conceives  effects  and  expressions  per- 
forms its  office  without  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  actual  elementary  means  : 
on  looking  into  the  fire  strange  and 
characteristic  faces  meet  the  eye — one 
characteristic  line  carries  with  it  all  its 
accessories,  and  the  accustomed  eye 
completes  the  face.  The  same  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  looking  at  an  imper- 
fect drawing  ; — what  the  artist  has 
omitted,  the  spectator's  eye  will  com- 
plete for  himself.  The  artist,  in  the 
same  way,  fills  up  the  chasm  of  mean- 
ing according  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  fancy :  and  thus  he  will  see,  in 
his  unfinished  design,  all  that  he  de- 
sires it  to  possess.  He  will  soon  ar- 
rive thus  at  an  illusory  perfection.  He 
has  only  to  try  to  fill  in  the  details,  in 
order  to  discover  that  the  hand  and 
eye  work  hy  processes  entirely  dissi- 
milar. Now,  a  result  of  all  this  is,  that 
certain  main  characteristic  lines  may 
convey  the  whole  effect  by  sugges- 
tion;   and  thus    a   sketching   artist 


may  produce  any  effect  he  aims  at, 
provided  he  avoids  entangling  himself 
in  minutiae,  which  demand  the  utmost 
precision.  Thus  it  is  that  a  certain 
false  facility  is  frequently  acquired^ 
which  may  be  termed  the  royal  road 
to  painting.  This  fact  is  common 
among  the  amateur  artists ;  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  in  Dublin,  where 
very  inadequate  ideas  of  art  even  yet 
prevail,  a  strong  party  feeling  operates 
in  favour  of  a  loose  and  tumnished 
style,  as  in  fact  being  the  only  one  in 
which  mere  genius  can  ensm*e  a  de- 
cided proficiency. 

From  Barry's  letters  we  learn,  that 
the  wise  and  eloquent  reproofs  and  ad- 
monitions of  Burke  produced  a  strong 
effect  upon  him,  and  for  a  time  re- 
pressed his  growing  irritability.  He 
was  so  far  influenced  as  to  reflect :  and 
his  strong  understanding,  when  directly 
turned  upon  the  dark  delusions  of  a 
morbid  fancy,  not  yet  confirmed  hy 
habit,  (or  perhaps,  by  any  organic 
change,)  gave  way  to  the  control  of  his 
common  sense.  He  forcibly  repressed 
his  incessant  ebullitions  of  dogmatism 
and  spleen,  and  adopted  a  tone  of  com- 
plaisance towards  those  whom  he  re- 
garded as  enemies  to  his  person  and 
fame.  The  consequence  was,  a  cor- 
responding change  in  their  manners  to 
him :  the  dblike  which  his  savage 
manners  had  excited  was  tempered  by 
the  respect  which  commanding  powers 
are  sure  to  obtain ;  and  he  soon  found 
to  his  surprise,  kindness  and  candour  ; 
and  he  lived  for  some  time  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  those  whom  he  had 
avoided  as  conspirators  and  enemies. 

Among  the  notices  of  art  which 
form  the  main  substance  of  his  letters 
there  are  many  in  a  very  high  degree 
indicative  of  great  sagacity,  and  many 
of  his  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
observation.  Of  these  even  a  selec- 
tion is  impossible :  the  following  is 
curious : — 

"  The  belief  that  Cinabue,  Giotto, 
and  Taffi,  wore  the  restorers  of  art  and 
improvers  on  the  Greeks  is  with  me  sus- 
picious ;  for  there  is  at  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  as  large  as  life,  done 
with  some  skill,  and  brought  from 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
There  is  also  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
the  Russian  Calendar,  with  some  hun- 
dred figures  painted  in  it,  and  the  Greek 
artist's  name  at  the  bottom.    There  is  a 
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taste,  spirit,  and  ability  in  the  figures  of 
this  calendar,  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  work  of  art  executed 
in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Constantine, 
or  at  least  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
Bia?ne,  down  to  the  a^e  of  Masaccio, 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

His  praise  of  Giles  Hussey,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  a  contemporary»  is  enthu* 
siastio.  His  frequent  and  high  praises 
of  Raffaelle  frequently  coTnmunicate  to 
the  reader  a  sense  that  they  are  rather 
in  deference  to  universal  opinion  than 
from  any  genuine  feeling  of  the  merits 
of  this  incomparable  artist.  Of  all 
the  masters,  Titian  was  his  decided 
faTOurite,  and  the  principal  object  of 
his  study.  He  notices  Ghiberti  as  the 
original  model  of  Michael  Angelo's 
style,  and  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  his  gate  of  the  Baptistimum  of  St. 
John,  a  part  of  which  we  present  to 
the  reader.  Having  described  the 
first  gate,  he  goes  on — 

'*  But  in  the  second  gate  which  faces 
the  cathedra],  and  which  he  finished 
some  years  after  the  first,  it  is  the  most 
astonishing  thing  that  can  any  where  be 
seen — ^how  much  he  advanced  art.  I 
speak  coldly  of  it,  when  I  say,  that 
though  it  has  served  as  the  model  for 
basso-relievos  ever  since,  yet  it  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  one  part; 
the  beautiful  grouping  of  things,  the 
happy  perspective  of  his  objects,  his 
leaves  and  ornaments,  and  the  laying 
out  of  his  compositions  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  been  able  to  touch  him  in. 
But  these  were  only  mechanical  parts, 
in  which  they  might  imitate  him  at  a 
distance ;  but  the  noble  reaches  of  Ghi- 
berti*s  imagination  is  only  to  be  paral- 
leled amongst  the  ancient  basso-relievos. 
When  Eve  rises  into  creation  at  the 
command  of  God,  she  is  supported  by 
little  Loves,  who  are  ushering  into  view 
the  sweetest  idea  of  a  woman  that  I  ever 
saw.  His  little  figure  of  Sampson,  Ya 
sari  mentions,  and  his  praises  are  well 
bestowed  upon  it.  In  one  word,  this  is 
the  man  that  entirely  removed  the  Gothic 
stiffness,  and  established  in  its  place  a 
poetical  manner  of  treating  things ; 
ideas  of  true  beauty  and  perfection  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  real  grandeur  and 
sublimity  on  the  other.  And  on  the 
whole  of  his  works  he  seems  to  have 
known  every  thing  of  art,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  soul  in  the  countenance, 
which  was  reserved  for  his  successor, 
Da  Vinci,  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
detail  of  all  the  parts  of  the  figure, 
which  belongs  to  Da  Yincr  and  Michael 


An£:elo ;  but  as  this  could  not  come  into 
his  little  figures,  they  are  many  of  them 
perfect." 

We  should  not  dismiss  this  portion 
of  his  life,  without  some  specimen  of 
his  correspondence  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  he  felt  disposed  to- 
wards those  who  had  a  natural  claim 
upon  his  affections.  Isolated  from  all 
ties  but  those  which  appear  to  involve 
some  degree  of  dependence,  or  some 
relation  of  personal  interest,  of  pro- 
tection or  hostility  ; — absorbed  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  art,  or  worn  with  the 
acrimonious  collisions  in  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  become  entangled — 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  him  in  all 
the  ordinary  aspects  of  humanity.  The 
following  letter  to  his  father  and  mother 
is,  we  think,  expressive  of  much  good 
feeling : — 

*•  Rome,  Nov.  8, 1769. 
"  My  dear  Father  and  Mother — 
Can  I  believe  that  my  poor  brother  Jack 
should  die  amongst  you,  and  no  one  of 
^ou  think  of  making  me  acquainted  with 
It.  The  satisfaction  and  hope  you  have 
often  had  from  his  careful  conduct  and 
application,  which  I  so  often  joyed  to 
find  in  your  letters,  interested  me  ten 
thousand  times  more  about  him  than  his 
being  my  brother.  Poor  Jack  !  he  was 
the  last  of  the  family  that  I  parted  from, 
and  amongst  the  last  of  those  I  would 
part  with,  and  his  death  has  blasted 
almost  all  the  hopes  I  had  of  being 
useful  to  the  family,  as  the  business  ho 
was  bred  to,  and  his  sober  conduct, 
gave  me  great  expectations  of  his  being 
able  to  put  in  practice  some  matters  of 
architecture  which  my  residence  in  Italy 
gave  me  opportunities  of  taking  notice 
of  J  but  this  is  all  over,  and  it  seems  you 
have  another  son  remaining  with  yon 
who  is  of  a  very  different  cast ;  can  this 
be  Patrick  ?  and  is  it  possible  that  his 
own  future  prospect  in  life,  the  death  of 
his  poor  brother,  and  the  situation  of 
his  parents  in  their  decline,  can  work  no 
other  effects  upon  him  ?  But  this  is  not 
all.  My  father  thinks  of  making  his 
will ;  what  can  occasion  this  ?  For 
God's  sake,  let  such  of  you  as  are 
living,  my  father,  mother,  my  tw^o 
brothers  (since  I  have  only  two),  my 
sister,  and  my  uncle  John,  write  their 
names  at  least,  to  a  letter  directed  for 
me  at  the  English  Coffee-house  at  Rome, 
by  the  return  of  the  post.  I  leave  Rome 
in  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  shall 
make  but  a  very  short  stay  at  Venice  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  that  if 
vxy  father  writes  to  me  on  the  receipt 
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of  this,  I  shall  either  receive  it  at  Rome, 
or  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  here  will  send 
it  after  me  to  Venice.  My  mind  has 
some  little  ease  in  seeing  that  excellent 
man,  Dr.  Sleigh,  interest  himself  about 
my  father  and  family.  Good  God  I  in 
how  many  smgular  and  unthought-of 
ways  has  the  goodness  of  that  gentle- 
man exerted  itself  towards  me.  He  first 
pnt  me  upon  Mr.  Burke,  who  has,  under 
God,  been  all  in  all  to  me ;  next  he  had 
desires  of  strengthening  my  connexion 
with  Mr.  Stewart,  which  is  the  only 
construction  I  could  make  of  the  friendly 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  in 
London,  and  afterwards  he  is  for  ad- 
ministering comfort  to  my  poor  parents. 
I  shall,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be  in 
England  about  May  next;  and  I  hope 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  mention  to 
one  of  my  father's  experience  in  the 
world  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  armed 
ivith  patience  and  resignation  against 
those  unavoidable  strokes  of  mortality 
to  which  the  world  is  subject.  As  we 
advance  in  life,  we  must  quit  our  hold 
of  one  thing  after  another ;  and  since 
we  cannot  help  it,  and  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary  condition  of  our  existence,  that 
ourselves  and  every  thing  connected 
with  us  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
mass  of  changes  and  renovations  which 
we  see  every  day  in  the  world,  let  us 
endeavour  not  to  embitter  the  little  of 
life  that  is  before  us  with  a  too  frequent 
calling  to  mind  of  past  troubles  and 
misfortunes  ;  and  if  ever  God  Almighty 
is  pleased  to  crown  my  very  severe  and 
intense  application  to  my  studies  with 
any  degree  of  success  in  the  world,  I 
am  sure  the  greatest  pleasure  that  will 
arise  to  me  from  it,  will  be  the  consola- 
tion it  will  give  my  dear  father,  mother, 
and  friends. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"J.  B. 

"  Mr.  Burke  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  Dr.  Sleigh's  letter,  containing  the 
account  of  the  death  of  my  brother.  I 
bad  three  brothers,  and  he  does  not 
say  which  it  was;  but  by  the  good 
character  he  has  given  of  him,  it  must 
be  poor  John." 

He  soon  after  received  the  account 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Sleigh's  death,  which 
he  laments  in  a  pathetic  letter  to  one 
of  the  Burkes,  with  all  of  whom  he 
kept  a  constant  correspondence. 

He  left  Rome  in  April,  1760,  and 


we  trace  his  homeward  route  by  his 
letters  from  the  several  places  at  which 
.he  stopped  on  his  way.  We  are,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  forbear,  and  resist 
the  temptation  of  his  numerous  criti- 
cisms, always  interesting,  often  mas- 
terly. The  only  incidents  which  we 
shall  here  delay  to  notice  are  those 
of  his  stay  at  Bologna.  In  this  city 
he  was  detained  by  a  most  untoward 
delay  of  the  provision  for  his  journey : 
having  drawn  a  bill  for  thirty  pounds 
upon  the  London  agents  through 
whom  bis  remittances  had  usually 
come,  and  given  it  to  a  Bolognese 
banker  to  negotiate,  he  was  mortified 
after  some  time  by  the  intelligence 
that  it  was  not  paid  in  London.  As 
Signor  Vergani  communicated  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  people  with  whom  he 
lodged,  unpleasant  suspicions  appear 
to  have  been  excited ;  and  Barry,  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  such  mortifica- 
tions, was  consequently  made  for  a 
time  so  wretched  that  he  became 
incapable  of  thinking  of  any  thing 
else.  His  first  notion  was  that  he 
should  extricate  himself  by  pawning  his 
watch,  a  present  from  Richard  Burke. 
Another  scheme  was,  to  run  naked 
from  his  lodging  and  turn  friar.  It 
is,  however,  to  his  credit,  that  it  never 
for  a  moment  entered  his  mind  to 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  the 
Burkes,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
away  in  the  country,  or  travelling. 
At  last,  however,  he  obtained  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  bill  was 
paid  by  his  friends. 

During  his  first  stay  at  Bologna,  he 
mentions  that  he  did  nothing  but  make 
a  dissection — but  having  taken  a  jour- 
ney to  Venice,  he  came  back  to  Bo- 
logna, where,  by  the  interest  of  some 
friends,  the  members  of  the  Clementine 
Academy  sent  him  a  diploma.  Hia 
admission  into  their  body  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  prolong  his  stay  to  paint 
a  picture  for  presentation  to  their  in- 
stitute. For  his  subject  he  selected 
Philoctetes  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  fol- 
lowing the  Greek  epigram  on  an 
ancient  picture  on  the  same  subject 
by  Parrhasius,  and  using  the  Philoc^ 
tetes  of  Sophocles  for  a  comment. 
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THE     TWO     PASSPORTS. 

BEINO  A   PA88AOE   IN   THE   LIPB   OP   KARL   EI8EMKRAPPT,  ABTUAIT,  OP  E88LIKQB««  tX 

8UABIA. 

(rSOM  THB  DBIPTIIIQS  AKD  DRIAMINOt  Of  OKOBOB  aOBDEMTBWAITB  8SOOBT.) 


In  the  autumn  of  1830,  being  engaged 
in  a  tour  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  I 
arrived  one  evening  about  dusk  at  the 
small  town  of  Bergheim,  some  halfway 
between  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  the  fra- 
grant city  of  Cologne.  Bergheim  has 
a  quiet  comfortable  inn,  at  which  Mi- 
chel, my  voUurier,  (who  was  absolute 
in  these  matters,)  had  orduned  that  I 
should  stop  for  the  night ;  nor  did  I 
feel  any  disposition  to  ouarrel  with  the 
arrangement,  when  Herr  Hons,  the 
landlord,  all  civility  an^  broken  Eng- 
lish, ushered  me  into  his  snug  Spei» 
sesaal,  where,  instead  of  the  dull,  un- 
companionable German  stove  I  ex- 
pected to  find,  a  bright  and  crackling 
wood-fire  blazed  merrily  on  the  hearth. 
I  was  glad,  moreover,  not  to  find  my- 
self the  sole  occupant  of  the  saaJ;  for, 
after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  chief  pleasure  of  travel  be  not  to 
see  travellers ;  and  I  will  confess  for  my 
own  part,  that — without  disparage- 
ment either  of  snowy  Alps  or  cindery 
volcanoes,  of  a  Strasburg  cathedral 
or  of  a  Basilica  vaticana,  of  Florence 
galleries  or  of  Roman  ruins — to  me 
the  people  of  any  country  (with  one 
sole  exception)  rank  by  no  means 
among  its  least  interesting  features. 
My  exception  is  Switzerland,  where, 
between  the  glorious  earth  and  the 
inglorious  race  that  possess  it,  the 
extremes  of  grandeur  and  littleness 
are  brought  into  too  painful  juxta- 
position and  contrast.  Nothing  can 
stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  nature 
than  Switzerland — ^nothing  in  that  of 
manhood  lower  than  the  Swiss. 

In  the  Speisesaalfthen,  at  Bergheim, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  light  upon  two 
goo<lly  tome«  (if  I  may  so  phrase  it) 
of  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind :" 
they  were  moreover — to  give  the  coup 
de  grace  to  my  metaphor — controver- 
nal,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  well  at  of  the  fire.  In  other 
words,  there  lat,  installed  each  in  his 


chimney-corner,  and  armed — the  one 
with  a  cigar,  the  other  with  a  mighty 
pendulous  pipe — two  **  dim  smokified 
men," — plainly  Germans  both,  though 
widely  dissimilar  specimens  of  that 
very  heterogeneous  and  multiform 
variety  of  human  kind — engaged,  when 
I  entered,  in  a  conversation  (or  to 
name  it  in  their  own  way,  a  'twixt- 
speaking)  the  more  vivacious  for  the 
considerable  discrepancy  manifest  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  speakers.  The 
cigarrist  was  a  pale,  slight,  voluble 
creature,  under-sized  and  yet  stooping, 
long-armed,  round-shouldered,  nar- 
row-chested, using  a  great  deal  of 
gesticulation  as  he  talked,  and  by  a 
particular  uniform  drawing-out  of  the 
right  arm,  and  a  remarkable  flourish 
or  rather  twitch  of  the  right  hand, 
(the  left  being  comparatively  at  rest*) 
as  well  as  by  a  look,  not  easily  de- 
fined, of  inefficiency  and  dubious  fidget 
about  the  lower  extremities,  as  if  they 
were  not  in  their  accustomed  podtion* 
giving  you  assurance  of  a  tailor  as 
unequivocally  as  if  he  had  chosen  to 
sit  on  the  table  instead  of  at  it;  while 
his  sharp  intonation,  round-about 
fluency,  mincing  utterance,  occasional 
lapses  into  a  Low- Dutch  dialect,  fre- 
quent exclamations  of  **  yuter  Yott  /** 
and  continued  interchanging  of  the 
pronouns  mir  and  mick,  Sie  and  Ik»em, 
certified  you  with  equal  infallibility  of 
a  Prussian— and  truly  no  Rhenish 
Prussian,  but  a  genuine  nursling  of 
royal  Berlin  herself. 

He  of  the  meerschaum  was  a  man 
of  another  stamp :  tall  and  bulky,  yet 
well  knit,  broaa  of  brow  and  chest, 
quiet  in  manner,  earnest  but  brief  in 
speech — saying  in  three  words  what 
would  hmve  cost  his  opponent  three 
dozen — and  now  and  then,  but  not 
often,  letting  fall  a  large  and  some- 
what rustv-ooloured  though  perfectly 
clean  hand  with  the  <hmt  of  a  sledge- 
hammer on  the  table  that  stood  near 
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him.  You  would  judge  him  to  be  a 
grave  man,  yet  capable  of  much  jovi- 
ality, straightforward,  and  hearty, 
and  leal,  and  who  could  find  his  way 
pretty  far  down  into  the  wine-stoup, 
as  every  German  should.  By  many 
outward  signs,  I  set  him  down  for  a 
worker  in  iron,  and  by  his  speech, 
with  more  certainty,  for  a  Suabian ; 
nor  was  I  mistaken  on  either  point. 

On  my  entering  the  room,  with  Ger- 
man courtesy  they  both  ceased  smok- 
ing, until  assured  by  me,  that  neither 
to  cigar  nor  pipe,  as  long  as  they  were 
in  anybody's  mouth  but  my  own,  had 
I  the  smallest  objection  ;  then,  sitting 
down  in  front  of  the  fire,  while  Herr 
Hons  saw  to  the  due  setting-out  of 
supper,  I  entreated  that  my  presence 
might  not  interrupt  the  conversation 
in  which  I  had  found  my  companions 
engaged,  adding  that  I  had  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  their  language  to 
promise  myself  much  interest,  and  no 
doubt  instruction,  in  hearing  it  con- 
tinued. Accordingly,  in  five  minutes 
they  were  battling  away  as  briskly  as 
ever. 

"Fixed  fate,  free  will,  fore-know- 
ledge absolute,'*  were,  I  found,  the 
pleasant  after-dinner  topics  that  occu- 
pied this  curiously  contrasted  pair, 
whose  birth  places  were  not  more 
widely  asunder  than  their  habits  and 
thoughts,  and  in  whose  handicrafts, 
persons,  and  respective  provincialisms 
of  speech  there  were  fewer  and  less 
striking  dbsimilarities  than  in  their 
views  of  things  in  general.  The 
tailor,  one  could  gather,  had  been  a 
free-thinker  of  the  French  school,  but 
now  eschewed  that  as  rococo,  and  pro- 
fessed the  new  and  more  fashionable 
German  irreligion  of  pantheism,  or 
Christianity  according  to  Hegel,  upon 
which  his  tongue  ran — 1  will  not  say 
right  on,  but  round  about — through 
all  the  queer  crinkles  and  Gordian 
complexities  of  German  sentence- 
weaving,  burthenless  of  all  meaning. 
The  man  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  Old-Lutheran  to  the  back  bone 
and  beyond  it,  and  believed  and  spoke 
as  his  fathers  had  believed  and  spoken 
from  the  sixteenth  century  down- 
wards; his  words  bearing  much  the 
same  proportion,  whether  for  weight 
or  rapidity,  to  those  of  his  antagonist, 
that  the  sledge-hammer,  with  its  mea* 
iMired  nnd  mighty  downright  strokes^ 


may  bear  to  the  briskest  possible  ply* 
ing  of  the  finest  possible  needle. 

At  length,  (not  to  make  my  preface 
longer  than  my  story,)  roused  by  some 
reference  made  in  a  tone  of  derision, 
by  the  latter,  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  providence,  our  Suabian 
exclaimed,  with  a  vehemence  which  he 
had  not  before  displayed — •*  Ay !  you 
take  credit  to  yourself  for  being  hard 
of  faith,  and  yet  can  believe  the  won- 
derful and  mysterious  ordering  of  our 
steps,  of  which  every  reflecting  man 
must  be  conscious,  to  be  the  work  of 
blind  haphazard !  How  often  are  our 
best-conaidered  and  most  promising 
plans  thwarted,  defeated  by  some  in- 
fluence which  we  cannot  trace,  but 
which,  after  the  first  emotions  of  irri- 
tation and  disappointment  are  passed, 
we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  has 
wrought  for  our  good,  perhaps  for  our 
salvation!  How  often  does  some 
trifling  circumstance,  productive  at  the 
moment  of  its  occurrence  only  of 
petty  annoyance,  prove  to  be  the  means 
which  a  benign  and  watchful  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  for  our  rescue 
from  some  impending  evil,  which  we 
had  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  I  I 
knew  a  man  once  who  walked  in  his 
sleep,  and  was  one  night  within  five 
feet  of  a  precipice  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high,  when  a  bat  flew  in  his  face 
and  waked  him.  And  you  would  call 
that  chance  I  Well,  I  will  hope  your 
error  is  more  of  the  head  than  the 
heart — that  you  are  an  obtuse  rather 
than  an  ungrateful  man.  You  have 
not  experienced  in  your  own  life 
any  striking,  any  startling  instance 
of  the  working  of  a  power  above 
you,  caring  for  you,  taking  thought  for 
you,  disposing  otherwise  indeed  than 
you  had  proposed,  but  even  thereby 
plucking  your  feet  from  the  trap  which 
the  devil,  in  his  cunning,  had  by  your 
own  hands  set  for  them.  /  heme ;  and 
with  the  proofs  which  my  own  ex- 
perience has  furnished  me  of  the  good 
providence  of  God,  I  were  deserving 
to  be  called,  by  unbelievers  themselves, 
the  unthankfullest  of  human  souls, 
could  I  believe,  or  affect  to  believe, 
the  disposal  of  man's  ways  to  be  com- 
mitted to  blind  haphazard  I  You  shall, 
hear — you  shall  judge  whether  it  be 
not  as  I  say :  that  is,  if  mein  Herr  here 
will  not  be  wearied  by  a  story  in  whicl^ 
I  must  figure  as  my  own  hero.'* 
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I  assured  him  that  it  would  be  a 
high  gratification  to  me  to  hear  his 
Story.  The  tailor  put  on  the  face  of 
one  who  resigned  himself  to  the  inevi- 
tables  and  the  Suabian  began  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  am  a  Wirtemberger  by  birth* 
though  the  greater  part  of  my  life  has 
been  spent  out  of  my  native  land*  and 
especially  at  Hamburg,  where  I  served 
my  apprenticeship  under  my  father's 
brother,  who  was  likewbe  my  god- 
father, and  gave  me  his  own  name, 
Carolus  EisenkrafTl,  at  the  font:  a 
kindly  Suabian  he  was,  and  one, 
though  I  say  it,  that  in  his  own  craft 
had  his  match  to  seek  in  Hamburg 
or  out  of  it.  I  continued  to  work 
with  him  about  a  year  after  my  time 
was  out ;  and  then,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  wishing  to  see  other 
coimtries,  and  being,  indeed,  by  the 
rules  of  our  trade  obliged  to  travel 
for  a  certain  time,  and  learn  the  modes 
of  work  practised  in  different  cities 
and  lands,  before  I  could  be  received 
as  a  free  brother  of  the  craft,  and  set 
up  in  business  for  myself,  I  set  out 
from  Hamburg,  and  travelled  across 
East  Friesland  to  the  Lower  Rhine 
lands,  and  so  took  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards  into  Switzerland. 

**  I  cud  not  stay  long  there.     Swit- 
zerland was  then,  as  now,  a  country  in 
which  little  good  was  to  be  learned, 
and  much  evil.     However,   I  left  it 
with   the  same   true   German  heart 
which  I  had  brought  into  it,  hating 
the  French  with  an  honest  Suabian 
hatred,  from  Buonaparte  down  to  the 
drum  boy.     Now  this  was  in  the  year 
1806,  which,  as  you  know,  was  no 
year  of  peace  for  Europe,  least  of  all 
lor  our  dear  German  fatherland ;  and 
in  the  journey  which  I  had  before  me, 
perils  of  many  kinds,  and  from  many 
very  different  quarters,  might  be  an- 
ticipated: nevertheless,  my  mind  was 
made  up  not  to  lose  any  more  time 
in  Switzerland,  for  the  year  was  ad- 
vanced ;  and  I  was  resolved  that  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  should  see 
me  again  in  Hamburg.      After  all,  for 
the  workman  that  combines  industry 
with  skill,  there  is  but  oii«  Hamburg, 
just  at  I  am  told  there  is  but  one 
Paris  for  folks  that  have  money,  and 
•eek  a  way  to  spend  it,  which«  I  thank 
8iy  good  destiny,  is  not  my  case. 
^<  In  mj  jowMj  aouthwardi  I  had 


avoided  Wirtemberg,  keepii^  strictly 
to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  thouefa  I 
confess  that,  as  I  passed  the  mouui  of 
the  Neckar,  my  heart  strared  away  up 
its  waters  to  my  Suabian  home,  and  I 
looked  with  loving  eyes  on  the  soil  it 
had  carried  down  from  the  green 
valley  of  my  childhood.  Now,  bow- 
ever,  on  my  way  to  the  north  again,  I 
said,  '  I  will  see  the  familiar  fields 
and  the  familiar  faces  once  more:  I 
will  take  a  last  leave  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  which  my  earliest  years 
passed  so  happily,  and  of  the  dear  ooea 

that  still  dwell  there.'    A  last  leave 

for  you  will  observe  that  in  Wirtcm- 
berg  at  this  time  I  was  liable  to  be 
shot  as  a  deserter — not  that  I  had  ever 
taken  military  service,  but  just  ikis 
was  my  crime :  I  was,  as  I  bare  UAd 
you,    one-and-twenty ;    and    at    that 
period,  in    Wirtemberg,  all   healthy 
males,  of  this  age,  were  drawn  for 
soldiers.     Such  was  the  conscription- 
law,  which  it  was  death  to  evade.     To 
enter  Wirtemberg,  as  a  Wirtemberger, 
was  to  subject  myself  to  it ;  and  my 
first  step — did  I  wish  to  avoid  a  dis- 
graceful death — ^must   have  been  to 
present  myself  to  take  my  chance  of 
being  drawn ;  whereunto,  I  now  take 
shame  to  myself  in  saying,  my  incli- 
nations in  no  ways  leaned.    What  then 
was  to  be  done?      If  I  visited  my 
native  place,  it  must  be  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stranger;  and  this  was  the 
course  on  which  I  resolved.    In  short, 
I  conceived  the  blameable  determina- 
tion of  providing  myself  with  a  false 
passport    in   Switzerland,   that   so    I 
might  with  safety  take  my  fatherland 
in  my  route  to  the  northern  states. 

*'  By  means  of  an  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  Switzerland  I  easily  accom- 
plished the  first  part  of  my  project* 
and  thus  had  in  my  possession  two 
passports,  in  both  of  which  indeed  my 
true  name  was  given;  but  while  my 
original  and  ffenuine  passport,  which 
I  had  brought  from  Hamburg,  de- 
scribed me  as  a  Wirtemberger  by 
birth,  the  new  one  assigned  Hamburg 
itself  as  the  place  of  my  nativity.  I 
thought,  for  a  travelling  birth-place, 
there  was  none  more  eligible  than  that 
in  which  I  had  actually  spent  so  much 
time,  and  in  which  my  uncle,  whom  I 
meant  to  use  as  a  father  for  the  Ume, 
was  well  known  to  have  his  domicile. 

I  n«w  thcrefort  traTdl«d  uS^lj  u  4 
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Hamburger  through  my  native  coun- 
try, and  from  its  northern  frontier^ 
with  a  sorrowing  heart,  looked  a  last 
adieu  over  its  beloved  and  beautiful 
fields. 

*'  I  arrived  the  same  night>  at  Neu- 
stadt-on-the-Aischy  in  the  Bavarian 
territory,  and  repured  to  an  inn  suited 
to  my  circumstances.  The  landlord, 
when  I  entered  his  house,  demanded 
my  passport,  and  received  it  forthwith, 
promising  that  I  should  have  it  back 
betimes  in  the  morning.  You  will  re- 
member it  was  the  false  passport, 
which  I  had  used  since  leaving  Swit- 
zerland, my  old  and  true  passport  lying 
with  other  papers  in  my  pocket-book. 
The  morning  came;  1  rose,  break- 
fasted, and  forgetting  that  my  passport 
was  still  in  the  landlord's  hands,  I  set 
oif  without  it.  I  am  not  habitually  a 
forgetful  man,  and  to  forget  one's 
passport  on  a  journey  is,  I  suspect,  a 
piece  of  thoughtlessness  of  which  the 
most  thoughtless  have  seldom  been 
guilty :  but  so  it  was ;  without  my 
passport  I  actually  set  off;  nor  did  the 
circumstance  recur  to  my  thoughts 
until  I  stood,  the  evening  of  that  same 
day,  before  the  gates  of  Erlangen, 
where,  of  course,  *your  passport!' 
were  the  first  words  addressed  to  me 
by  the  soldiers  on  guard.  *  Potztau- 
send !'  said  I  to  myself,  'thou  hast 
left  thy  passport  at  Neustadt-on-the- 
Aisch.' 

"  I  had  now  nothing  for  it  but  either 
to  say  I  had  forgot  my  passport, 
(which  nobody  would  believe,)  and  so 
be  sent  back  in  the  custody  of  soldiers 
as  a  suspicious  character,  or  else  to 
produce  my  first  and  genuine  passport. 
•  They  will  never  believe  thy  story,' 
sand  I  again  to  myself:  *  for,  to  speak 
it  without  flattery,  thou  dost  not  look 
altogether  like  the  simpleton  that 
would  forget  his  passport ;  besides, 
who  ever  heard  that  a  landlord  asked 
for  a  traveller's  passport  ?  Thy  story 
bangeth  not  well  together,  and  they 
will  hang  thee  to  make  it  good.'  In 
short,  having  no  other  course  that 
bore  an  aspect  any  way  promising,  I 
presented,  not  without  heavy  misgiv- 
ings, the  original  Hamburg  passport. 
This  document,  as  I  need  not  tell  you, 
was  in  its  present  state  but  an  unsatis- 
factory voucher  for  the  worthiness  of 
its  bearer  to  pass  unobstructed,,  it 
bAving  received  no  vt#o  i^r  bearing 


any  trace  of  having  been  submitted  to 
any  official  inspection,  from  Switzer* 
land  to  the  place  where  I  then  was ;  a 
mysterious  circumstance,  for  which  of 
course  I  was  called  on  to  account. 
However,  not  to  make  my  story  too 
tedious,  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after 
finding  myself  for  some  time  in  an  un- 
pleasant position,  I  got  the  matter 
arranged,  and  was  agidn  free  to  pursue 
my  way. 

''While  I  was  at  Erlangen,  there 
began  to  fall  in  troops  forming  part  of 
the  vanguard  of  the  French  army; 
and  at  Bayreuth,  which  was  the  next 
point  in  my  route,  I  found  a  still  more 
considerable  body.  The  troops,  hav- 
ing proceeded  thus  far  by  forced 
marches,  here  made  a  halt,  while  I  on 
the  other  hand,  now  made  redoubled 
efforts  to  get  on,  it  being  easy  to  see 
that  these  parts  would  ere  long  become 
the  theatre  of  active  hostilities. 

"  It  was  about  midday  or  towards 
one  o* clock  when,  by  the  slackening  of 
their  pace  and  the  increased  briskness 
of  mine,  I  lost  sight  of  these  undesired 
companions  of  the  way ;  and  that  same 
afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  I  fell 
in  with  the  first  outpost  of  the  Prus- 
sians. I  was  stopped  and  asked  from 
whence  I  came ;  and  on  my  answering 
•from  Bayreutii/  they  said  to  one 
another — *  Why,  the  kerl  is  come 
direct  from  the  French  outposts. '  '  I'll 
lay  my  life  he's  a  spy,'  said  one. 
<  We  shall  see  that,'  observed  the 
officer  commanding,  and  forthwith 
gave  orders  to  carry  me  to  Hof,  where 
the  Prussians  had  an  encampment, 
first,  however,  taking  from  me  my 
tablets  and  every  thing  in  a  written 
form,  and  sending  these  in  the  custody 
of  one  of  my  guards  to  head  quarters* 
Arrived  at  Hof,  I  was  compelled  to 
strip  to  my  shirt :  my  clothes  under- 
went a  rigorous  search ;  and  the  very 
soles  of  my  boots  were  ripped,  to  see 
if  any  thing  of  a  suspicious  nature  lay 
hid  therein.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  been  in  the  arbitrary  clutches  of 
soldiers,  and  the  novelty  was  any  thing 
but  pleasing ;  however,  I  did  not  lose 
courage,  relying  upon  my  conscious 
innocence,  and  not  doubting  but  the 
matter  would,  on  investigation,  soon 
appear  in  its  true  light. 

"  After  a  short  examination,  which 
took  place  in  the  guard-room,  I  was 
consigned  to  a  prison  within  l^e  pre« 
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cmcts  of  the  main-gaafd.  Here  I 
found  that  I  was  not  the  only  person 
in  trouble :  the  prison  already  con- 
tained two  unhappy  wretches — one  of 
them  a  Jew  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
other  a  tailor  of  Bamberg,  who  had 
been  taken  the  day  before.  These 
were  really  spies^  and  had  already 
made  confession  to  that  eiFeet. 

**  All  this  gave  me  little  anxiety  ;  I 
still  confided  in  my  innocence,  and 
did  my  best  to  make  the  same  appear, 
even  to  my  wretched  companions. 
They  expressed  great  compassion  for 
me,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  my  youth, 
and  that  I  should  be,  as  they  expressed 
it,  cut  off  in  the  very  outset  of  a  pro- 
mising career.  I  dia  not  like  the  tone 
of  their  condolences;  it  was  evident 
that  they  took  me  for  one  of  their  ho- 
nourable g^ild. 

*'  *  I  assure  you,  meine  Herren^* 
exclaimed  I — unwilling  to  appear  a 
miscreant,  even  in  the  eyes  of  such 
miscreants — *  I  assure  you  upon  my 
honour  that  I  am  no  spy.* 

"'  Ah !'  said  the  Uilor ;  '  that's  just 
what  I  said  to  the  officers  vesterday. 
**  I  assure  you,  my  officers,  were  my 
very  words ;  "  honourable  captains,  I 
assure  you  upon  my  honour  that  I  am 
no  spy.  Judge  of  me,  noble  gentle- 
men," said  I,  *'  by  yourselves  ;  put  it 
to  your  own  honourable  breasts  whe- 
ther a  man  of  honour  be  capable '* 

and  so  on.  That's  the  way  I  talked 
to  them,  but  it  helped  nothing;  not 
even  when  I  offered  to  give  them  im- 
portant intelligence  of  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  French  army.* 

*•  *  I  offered  to  give  my  oath,*  broke 
in  the  Jew,  <  that  I  was  no  spy ;  and 
they  did  but  laugh,  and  cast  in  my 
teeth  a  ribald  rhyme  which  they  are 
taught  from  their  cradles — 

**  Comes  the  fox  to  his  lair  ? 
Hath  the  Jew  leave  to  swear  ? 
Both  have  planted  you  there  /'* 


"'All  the  curses- 


"  *  But  you  have  both  confessed 
yourselves  spies,*'  said  I,  cutting  the 
old  sorcerer  short  in  his  Jewish  curses, 
which  I  had  no  mind  to  hear.' 

" '  I  believe  you,*  said  the  tailor ; 
'and  so  will  you  confess  yourself  before 
this  time  to-morrow.* 

"*  Never  I*  cried  I ;'  I  am  an  honest 
tnao,  and  the  son  of  an  honest  man. 


and  will  never  stain  my  own  name  and 
my  father's,  with  a  villainy  which  the 
world's  wealth  should  not  tempt  me  to 
defile  my  hands  with.* 

"'  Goodness  bless  you,*  replied  the 
tailor ;  '  what*s  the  use  of  talLing  that 
way  tousf  I  too  have  been  to  school, 
and  know  how  to  put  words  together, 
yea,  and  can  make  many  fine  speeches 
out  of  Herr  von  Rotzebue's  plays.  For 
example,  I  remember  a  beautiful  sen* 
timent  beginning  thus :    "  The  man 

who **  bah  I  I  forget  the  rest ;  but 

it  is  infinitely  touching,  I  promise  you, 
and  makes  the  heart  swell  with  the 
finest  emotions.  But  what's  that  to 
the  purpose?  Hearken  to  me:  you 
are  young,  and  a  raw  hand,  and  have 
run,  like  a  raw  hand,  into  a  trap ;  now 
if  you  can  talk  yourself  out  of  the  trap» 
I'll  say  talk  is  a  fine  thmg ;  but  111 
tell  you  what  it  is,  if  you  can  talk  a 
hole  in  that  wall,  and  a  clear  passage 
for  yourself  out  of  the  Prussian  lines, 
you're  safe  ; — but,  not  to  discourage 
you,  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts  ;  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  find  the  method  quite 
so  sure  as  might  be  wished.  However* 
you  can  try ;  and  I  promise  you,  if 
talk  don't  do  that  for  you,  it  will  do 
nothing  else.' 

"•  Well!*  said  I,  'they  can  shoot 
me  if  they  will ;  I  can  but  assert  my 
innocence  to  the  last.  If  the  officers 
are  determined  to  put  an  innocent  man 
to  death,  to  take  away  life  on  a  bare 
groundless  suspicion,  no  doubt  they 
nave  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  Let 
them  do  it  then,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.** 

"  *  They  are  very  punctilious,  my 
dear,*  remarked  the  Jew ;  *  very.  They 
won't  shoot  you  without  a  confession  ; 
they  never  do.  They  wouldn't  put  a 
man  to  death  on  suspicion ;  they  are 
extremely  particular  on  these  points  ; 
you'll  have  to  confess;  they  make  a 
point  of  it/ 

"  *  Confess  1'  cried  I ;  •  confess  my- 
self a  spy !  falsely  accuse  myself  of  a 
wickedness  I  detest  1     Never  1* 

"'The  provost-marshal,*  observed 
the  Jew,  '  has  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion.* 

"  I  confess  I  winced  a  little  at  this  ; 
hanging  had  not  entered  into  my  cal- 
culations. AAer  a  pause,  however, 
I  replied — 

" '  Well !  they  may  hang  me :  of  the 
two  I  would  rather  be  shot ;  but  I  will 
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not  porchiM  the  ohoic«  at  the  expenie 
of  mj  hoDest  fame,  neither  shall  eren 
the  fear  of  the  gallows  induce  me  to 
belie  myself.  Do  what  they  will  with 
me,  they  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction 
of  hearmg  me  call  myself  a  spy :  1  will 
not  die  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth.' 

••  •  The  gracious  pity  the  boy  V  ex- 
claimed the  tailor  ;  '  hear  him  talk  of 
the  gallows!  Death  is  death:  and  I 
•ee  little  to  choose  between  the  rope 
and  the  ballet ;  but  what  do  you  say 
to  being  /logged  to  death  ?  *<  Assert 
your  innocence'*  by  all  means*  and  die 
nnder  the  lash,  or  '*  belie  yourself/' 
and  be  shot.  Thai*$  the  choice  you'll 
have,  this  evening  or  early  to-morrow. 
Bear  the  flogging,  of  course,  as  long 
as  you  can :  life  is  worth  bearing 
floroething  for ;  but  I  prophesy  vou 
will  not  bear  it  long  ;«.beside8,  they 
won't  give  over  until  they  ^t  a  con- 
fession out  of  vou.  "  Life  is  sweet," 
•aid  I  to  myself,  when  they  tied  me  up 
this  morning.  *'  I  will  save  my  life, 
though  I  be  unable  to  put  a  coat  to 
my  back  for  a  twelvemonth ;"  but  I 
couldn't  hold  out — I  couldn't  hold 
out :  nor  were  it  to  any  purpose,  for  I 
should  be  a  dead  man  ere  now,  if  I 
had  not  cried  guiltv  I" ' 

*«<  You  will  not  die,' added  the  Jew, 
with  the  Sneer  of  a  demon  ;  '  you  will 
not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth. 
Will  you  die  with  piteous  moanings 
and  cries  for  mercy  in  your  mouUi, 
which  you  might  as  well  address  to 
the  scourge  that  plays  on  your  back, 
or  to  the  human  tool  that  plies  it,  as 
to  the  calm  tyrants  that  sit  and  see  it 
pfied?  Will  you  die  with  the  thirst 
of  the  burning  Tophet  in  your  mouth? 
with  the  drought  of  the  sandy  wilder- 
ness in  your  jaws?  Will  you  die 
when,  from  the  resolved  and  silent 
nan,  you  have  become  the  shrieking 
woman,  and  from  the  shrieking  woman, 
the  sick  child  that  plains  feebly,  and 
can  only  murmur,  '*a  little  water,  a 
BttW  water,"  which  they  will  not  give, 
because  they  know  that  a  blessed  drop 
of  it  were  death,  and  thereby  were 
much  good  flogging  thrown  awav? 
Men  die  not  so  speedily  under  the 
lash,'  proceeded  he,  addressing  the 
tailor;  'and  thou  wouldst  be  alive 
tin  now,  though  thou  hadst  not  cried 
**  guiltv  r  Ah  I  ah  1  had  1  a  thousand 
souls,  I  would  give  them  all — all — all  I 
that  my  tomMotors  should  sofler  for 


ever  and  ever— for  ever  and  ever — for 
ever  and  ever — what  I  suffered  this 
day  at  their  will,  before  1  bent  mv  will 
thereto,  and  gratified  them  with  my 
confession.' 

*'  Until  now  1  had  not  seen  into 
what  a  labyrinth  mv  destiny  had  led 
me.  I  felt  from  this  moment  that 
there  remained  to  me  no  other  course 
than  to  prepare  for  death ;  for  I  re- 
solved firmly  that  I  would  be  shot^ 
rather  than  be  flogged  to  death.  Since 
now  1  had  but  the  choice  between 
these  two  modes  of  being  murdered,  I 
determined  to  g^ve,  on  the  very  first 
stripe,  the  answer  desired  by  my  op- 
pressors. 

^  From  (ire  o'clock  that  evening  till 
the  following  morning,  I  was  con- 
ductedf  at  least  half  a  dosen  timee» 
before  a  court  composed  of  ofilcers. 
My  conductor  was  the  provost-mar- 
shal; and  at  each  elbow  walked  a 
dragoon,  their  drawn  swords  held 
edgeways  across  my  breast  and  t>ack. 

**  An  examination  more  rigorous,  or 
one  more  difficult — ^more  impossible 
for  a  man  to  withstand,  who  had  any 
thing  to  conceal — cannot  be  conceived. 
Interrogatories  of  the  most  subtle  and 
ensnaring  tendency — observations  in- 
geniously calculated  to  throw  me  off 
my  guard — insidious  leading  questions 
(which  1  had  no  learned  counsel  to 
object  to) — cunning  tricks  of  speecbt 
intended  to  surprise  me  into  a  confes- 
sion or  admission,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  my  presumed  guilt,  followed  each 
other  unti(  my  head  was  well  nigh 
diaxy.  If  there  had  been  a  weak  point 
in  my  defence  it  must  infallibly  have 
been  found  out — had  the  hollow  ground 
of  guilt  been  under  my  feet,  I  had 
been  engulphed  without  redemption. 

^  But  as  all  this  ingenuity  was,  upon 
an  innocent  man,  necessarily  thrown 
away,  the  officers  at  last  desisted  from 
<)ue9tioninff  me,  and  looked  dubiously 
in  each  other's  faces.  Now  the  very 
stronff  presumption  of  my  beinff  a  spy 
rested  chieflv  on  thb  ground — Uiattne 
Prussians  from  the  tune  they  took  up 
their  position,  had  suffered  no  one, 
traveller  or  other,  any  more  to  pass 
on  from  their  side  in  the  direction  of 
the  French ;  and  they  naturally  con- 
cluded that,  as  was  customanr  in  such 
circimutances,  (the  two  armies  being 
then  but  two  leagues  asunder,)  the 
French  would  have  acted  on  the  same 
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rule.  When  they  saw  me,  therefore, 
come  over  from  the  French  side,  the 
conclusion  was  almost  inevitable  that 
I  was  a  spy  ;  and  the  evidence  of  my 
innocence  must  have  been  very  strong, 
indeed,  to  have  countervailed  this 
potent  presumption  against  it.  My 
judges,  as  I  have  said,  looked  dubi* 
ously  in  each  other's  faces.  ^  After 
all,'  at  length  began  one — for  they 
spoke  openly  before  me — *it  is  pos« 
sible  that  at  the  time  the  young  man 
passed,  the  enemy  had  really  not  taken 
up  their  position,  in  which  case,  you 
know,  there  would  have  been  no  hin« 
drance  offered  to  his  passing :  so  that 
YOU  see  there  is  a  possibility— mind, 
I  say  merely  a  possibility,  for  I  don't 
build  much  on  it — but  there  i$  a  pos- 
•ibility  of  his  having  come  over  inno* 
cently,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
danger.' 

**  *  I  think  you  do  well,*  said  ano- 
ther, '  not  to  make  too  much  of  your 
possibility ;  yet  I  confess  myself  per- 
plexed. Appearances  are  desperately 
against  the  prisoner  ;  and  yet  kis  oum, 
appearance  and  manner  are  as  much 
in  his  favour  as  those  of  any  man  I 
ever  saw.  This  I  will  say— either  he 
is  innocent  or  a  most  accomplished 
knave,  and  an  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous villain  than  a  hundred  such  poor 
oaitifis  as  we  took  yesterday.  If  he 
be  a  spy,  he  is  a  perfect  one.* 

'*'l  think,'  remarked  the  former 
speaker,  'such  a  mere  youth  could 
hardly  be  such  an  adept  in  dissimula- 
tion: moreover,  he  is  a  Suabian  by 
his  tongue  ;  and  that  is  a  people  that 
have  more  of  the  ox  than  of  the  fox 
in  them.' 

'' '  I  see  no  great  difficulty,*  observed 
a  third,  'In  dealing  with  this  matter: 
try  ^ye  and  twenty  lashes  for  a  begin- 
ning. My  life  on  it,  the  provost- 
marshal  will  bring  more  truth  out  of 
the  herl  in  five  mmutes,  than  all  your 
cross-examining  will  do  in  as  many 
months.' 

''  I  was  now  led  back  to  my  prison, 
and  occupied  myself  with  thinking  over 
the  necessary  proofs  of  my  innocence. 
At  this  time  came  to  my  recollection  a 
story  which  had  been  told  me  in  Swit- 
xerland,  by  one  Bfisohel,  of  Pima: 
it  was  to  this  effect.  During  the  siese 
of  Dresden,  which  took  place  in  the 
•even  veart'  war,  oommnnications  were 
Moretiy  oarriad  on  between  thai  town 


and  Pirna;  and  the  Pima  people 
having  on  one  occasion  hired  a  youi^ 
girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  a  few 
groschen,  to  carry  to  Dresden  one  of 
their  despatches,  of  the  contents  or 
nature  of  which  she  had  not  an  idea ; 
both  the  mission  and  its  innocent  bearer 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
who  forthwith  hung  the  poor  child. 

**  The  recollection  of  this  storv  now 
depressed  me ;  and  when  I  reflected 
on  the  so  called  '  hussar-justice^* 
known  to  be  acted  upon  particularly 
in  spy  trials,  on  the  absence  of  any 
sufficing  proofs  of  my  innocence,  and 
on  the  speedy  effect  which  the  torture 
of  the  lash  would  have,  to  wring  from 
me  a  false  confession  of  guilt,  I  saw, 
as  I  thought,  that  my  hom  wert 
numbered ;  and  the  only  consolation  I 
had  was  in  calling  to  mind,  that  shoot> 
ing,  as  I  had  heard,  was  a  speedy  and 
not  painful  mode  of  execution,  and 
that  to  suffer  unjustly  was,  after  alU 
no  such  unheard-of  or  unexampled 
fate. 

**  The  prison,  as  I  have  said  before, 
was  situated  within  the  precincts  of 
the  main-guard :  it  had  on  the  outer 
sides  three  strong  walls,  and  on  the 
inner  an  iron  grating,  before  which 
the  sentries  on  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 
I  had  not  long  been  led  back  from  my 
examination,  when  a  number  of  sol- 
diers crowded  to  this  grating,  pushing 
and  shouldering  their  way  to  gaae  on 
us  as  if  we  had  been  wild  beasts. 

**  *  One  of  these  unlucky  devils  is  to 
be  shot  this  evenmg,  or  at  day-break 
to-morrow,'  said  one  of  our  specta- 
tors. 

**  *  Serve  'em  riffht,*  growled  ano- 
ther, with  many  other  Uie  like  syns- 
patfalaing  speeches.  However,  tbej 
were  presently  turned  away,  and  no 
further  molestation  of  the  kind  waa 
permitted  to  be  offered  us;  As  for 
me,  I  knew  that,  as  I  had  not  vet  been 
pronounced  guilty,  mine  could  not  be 
the  execution  thus  spoken  of  as  so 
near :  neverthelew,  the  impression  tbe 
scene  had  made  on  me  was  hr  from 
agreeable. 

**  Still  I  bad  nothing  for  it  bat  to 
accommodate  myself  as  well  as  I  ooold 
to  my  destiny;  and  I  will  say  this, 
that  I  bad  at  least  no  feeling  of  un- 
manly terror :  I  did  not  fear  to  die ; 
what  grieved  me  most  was,  that  I 
ihovUf  ba  tfamit  out  of  the  world  ig. 
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Dominioiuljf  tad  ai  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  men. 

*'  A  short  time  elapeed*  and  I  was 
called  to  a  further  examination.  On 
entering  the  goard-room«  I  noticed  a 
certain  grating  which  had  not  appeared 
there  on  the  former  occasion.  What 
this  boded»  I  could  but  too  well  di- 
Tine:  nerertheless,  I  felt  no  violent 
discomposure  ;  only  I  was  sensible  all 
at  once  of  a  peculiar  burning  heat 
under  the  tongue^  nowise  painful*  but 
which  has  so  branded  itself  on  m% 
that  I  retain  to  this  day  a  distinct  and 
lively  impression  of  it. 

<*  Once  more  I  was  questioned  on 
the  subjects  relating  to  my  position, 
bat  naturally  with  a  result  as  little 
satisfactory  to  the  court  as  before :  it 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  the  experi- 
ment of  the  lash,  and  orders  were 
given  that  I  should  forthwith  be  seized 
up  to  the  grating  aforementioned. 
That  moment  I  felt  a  new  spirit 
possess  me :  I  was  another  man.  Every 
trace  of  fear,  all  trepidation,  all  in- 
auietude  was  ffone.  With  an  un- 
aannted  mind,  I  looked  my  judges  in 
the  face,  and  asked  for  one  moment's 
speech  before  the  puttinflr  of  their 
purpose  into  execution.  With  some 
roughness  (for  they  were  impatient) 
they  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say,  and 
I  spoke  with  emphasis  as  follows : — 

" '  Sirs  I  I  am  a  travelling  handi- 
craftsman, not  accustomed  to  being 
flogged ;  and  therefore  my  determina- 
tion is,  at  the  verv  first  stripe  I  re- 
ceive, to  err  guilty  I  fidse  as  the  word 
will  be;  for  I  can  foresee  plainly 
enough,  that  once  tied  up  to  that 
grating,  I  shall  find  no  compassion, 
mxkd  have  no  other  prospect  but  to 
perish  in  the  painfuUest  way.  If,  sirs, 
you  have  found,  up  to  this  moment, 
cither  in  my  papers  or  in  my  words, 
the  &intest  trace  of  a  justification  of 
TOUT  suspicions,  I  only  pray  you  to 
have  me  shot  at  once.  If  you  have 
found  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  want 
only  to  force  me  by  torture  to  confess 
myself  what  you  choose  to  consider 
me,  you  will  attain  your  aim,  it  is 
true,  but  you  will  have  blackened  an 
honest  man's  name,  and  vou  will  go  to 
battle,  to-naorrow  or  the  day  after, 
with  innocent  blood  on  your  hands.' 
There  was  a  pause  ;  and  the  offi- 
looked  upon  me  with  a  grave  and 
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•ad  expression:  for  that  time  I  was 
led  back  to  my  prison  unscourged. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  had  elafMed, 
when  the  provost-marshal  came  to 
usher  me  once  more  into  the  presence 
of  my  judges  ;  and  on  this  occasion  I 
was  no  more  flanked,  as  before,  by 
the  dragoons,  with  their  drawn  sabres. 
For  the  last  time  was  the  interrogatory 
addressed  to  me,  whither  I  was  on  my 
way  ;  and  I  answered,  as  before,  to 
Dresden,  bv  the  nearest  route,  namely, 
by  Chemnitx  and  Friedberg.  My 
passport  was  handed  me,  the  route 
duly  marked  upon  it ;  every  thing 
that  had  been  uken  from  me  was  re- 
turned ;  and  I  was  dismissed  with  the 
advice  not  to  be  too  ready  another 
time  to  thrust  mvself  in  between  two 
armies  on  the  point  of  engi«ement. 
A  soldier  was  given  me  for  escort, 
with  orders  to  conduct  me  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league  and  a  half  behind  the 
Prussian  lines :  tbence  I  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  my  way  without  restraint. 

**  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  my 
liberation — namely,  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  1806— that  the  battle  of 
Jena,  so  disastrous  to  the  Prussian 
arms,  was  fought. 

**  And  now,  sirs,  I  ask  you,  are  the 
concerns  of  men  indeed  abandoned  to 
the  sport  of  a  blind  haphazard  ?  Con- 
sider it :  to  my  very  great  annoyance, 
I  had  forgot  to  re-possess  myself  of 
mv  second  passport,  which  had  been 
taicen  fVom  me  by  my  host,  at  New- 
stadt  on  the  Aisch.  But  had  this  not 
taken  place — had  I  been  apprehended 
by  the  Prussians  with  two  passports, 
varying  in  their  accounts  of  me  or 
my  person  —  that  power  is  not  on 
earth  that  could  have  saved  me  from 
the  Ignominious  fate  of  the  vilest  of 
traitors. 

**  I  can  only  pity  the  sceptic,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  say  it  was  a  mere 
chance  that  my  passport  was  kept  back 
from  me.  Never  in  mv  life,  besides, 
was  my  passport  taken  from  me  by  an 
innkeeper:  how  little  likely  such  a 
thing  u  to  happen,  they  who  have 
travelled  most  will  be  best  able  to 
judge.  And  supposine  your  passport 
were  thus  taken  away,  now  much  more 
unlikely  still  were  it  that  you  should 
forget  at  parting  to  ask  for  it,  or  your 
host  forget  to  return  it ! 

«<  No  I  I  say  again,  with  the  proofii 
I  have  of  a  good  Providence  ordering 
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the  affturs  of  men,  I  should  merit  to 
be  reproached^  by  infidels  themselves, 
as  a  soul  incapable  of  gratitude,  could 
I  believe  my  steps  to  be  directed  by  no 
higher^  no  holier  power  than  mj  own 
poor  prudence9'*,or  than  blind  chance. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  story ; 
and  I  crave  your  pardon  for  troubling 
Tou  with  it ;  but  it  has  turned  out 
longer  than  I  counted  on." 

While  the  Suabian  spoke,  the  tailor 
had  applied  himself,  as  if  there  ha<l 
been  nine  of  him,  right  manfully  to  the 


Rhine  wine,  and  was  now  hardly  clear- 
headed enough  to  give  a  very  edifying 
comment  on  what  he  had  heard.  All 
that  he  could  bring  out  was,  that  he 
considered  remarks  on  a  man's  profes- 
sion illiberal  and  beneath  his  notice  ; 
and  that  if  he  could  brinff  himself  to 
think  that  all  that  about  the  tailor  the 
Suabian  hnd  spoke  of  was  meant  as  a 

personality,  he  would the  rest  of 

the  sentence  was  unfortunately  lost  in 
the  speaker's  increasing  thickness  of 
articulation. 


80NG — BY     ROBERT    GILFILLAN. 


OUB      AIW      BUEN-8IDE. 


Ttn«B^*«  T»«  Briar  JhuA.** 


O  !  weel  I  mind  the  days,  by  our  ain  bum-side. 
When  we  clam*  the  sunny  braes,  by  our  ain  bum-side ; 

When  flowers  were  blooming  fair. 

And  we  wandered  free  o'  care, 
For  happy  hearts  were  there — by  our  ain  bum-side ! 

O  !  blithe  was  ilka  sang,  by  our  ain  bum-side, 
Nor  langest  day  seemed  lang,  by  our  ain  bum-side ; 

When  we  deck'd  our  woodland  queen. 

In  the  rashy  chaplet  green, 
Aud  gay  she  look'd,  I  ween  ! — by  our  ain  bum-side. 

But  the  bloom  hath  left  the  flower,  by  our  ain  bum-sidef 
And  gathering  tempests  lour,  by  our  ain  bum-side ; 

The  woods — no  longer  green — 

Brave  the  wintry  blaets  sae  keen. 
And  their  withered  leaves  are  seen — by  our  ain  bura-iide. 

And  the  little  band  is  gane,  frae  our  ain  biu*n-side. 
To  meet,  ah,  ne*er  again,  by  our  ain  bum-side ; 

And  the  winter  of  the  year 

Suits  the  heart  both  lone  and  sere. 
For  the  happy  ne*er  appear  by  our  ain  bum-side  t 
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BOWOEN*«  Lira  OP  OEEOOET  Til.* 


tico^D  AITICtt. 


Tbe  trouble  and  heaTinMt  of  tpirit 
by  which*  on  hit  elevation  to  the  pa- 
pacTy  Hildebrand  wai  diiouieted»  de* 
Doten  an  intellect  of  no  rulgar  order. 
Common  mmds  are  often  betrayed  by 
the  flatteries  of  a  transient  protperitr 
into  a  thooghtlefsness  of  unseen^  aU 
Ihouffh  impending,  dangers.  Tbe  mind 
of  Hildebrand  was  not  of  this  stamps 
else  would  it  have  been  elated,  not 
depressed,  bj  elevation  to  an  office 
which  all  the  ambitious  of  the  priestlj 
order  coveted  to  fill,  effected  under 
circumstances  so  eztraordinarv  and  so 
•ncouraging  as  those  which  Mr.  Bow- 
dao  has  described. 


«« 


On  the  day  following  that  of  Alex* 
ander't  decease,  the  dignified  clergy  of 
the  Roman  church  stood,  with  tbe  arch* 
deacon,  round  tbe  bier  of  tbe  departed 
poQtifiT,  in  tbe  patriarchal  church  of  the 
Laieran.  The  funeral  rites  were  in 
progress,  and  Hildebrand,  it  is  probable, 
was  takmr  a  leading  part  in  the  cele- 
bratioQ  oi  these  solemn  ceremonies. 
Bat  suddenly,  from  the  body  of  the 
building,  which  had  been  filled  to  over* 
Bowing  by  the  lower  clergy  and  people, 
burvt  forth  the  cry  or  *  Hildebrand.' 
A  thousand  voices  instantly  swelled  the 
sound  *  Hildebrand  shall  be  pope.*  *  St. 
Peter  chooses  our  Archdeacon  Hilde- 
brand.* These,  and  cries  like  these, 
rang  wildly  through  the  church ;  the 
ceremonies  were  interrupted ;  and  the 
oftciatinj^  cl^rgv  pausea  in  suspense. 
The  subject  of  this  tumult,  rfco^ering 
from  a  momentary  stupor,  rushed  into 
a  pulpit,  and  thenoe«  while  his  gestures 
Implored  silence,  attempted  to  address 
the  agitated  assembly.  But  the  attempt 
was  vain ;  the  uproar  continued ;  and 
h  was  not  untn  they  perceived  the  car* 
dinal  presbyter  Hugo  Candidas  coming 
forward,  and  soliciting  their  attention, 
that  tbe  multitude  suffered  their  cries 
to  sub«ide. 

**  *  Brethren,'  said  the  cardinal,  '  ye 
know,  and  as  it  appears,  ye  acknowledge 
that  from  the  time  of  our  holy  father 
Leo,  Hildebrand,  our  archdeacon,  has 
proved  himself  a  man  of  discretion  and 


probity  ;  that  he  has  exalted  the  dignity 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  rescued  our 
Roman  city  from  most  imminent  dan- 
gers. We  can  find  no  man  more  fitting 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  defence 
of  our  church  or  state ;  and  we,  the 
cardinal  bishops,  do,  with  one  voice, 
elect  Hildebrand  to  be  henceforth  your 
spiritual  pastor  and  our  own.' 

**  The  joyous  cries  of  the  populace 
arose  anew.  The  cardinal,  bishops,  and 
clergy  approached  the  object  of  their 
choice,  to  lead  him  towaras  the  apoe« 
tolic  throne.  '  We  choose,'  they  cried 
to  the  people,  *  for  our  pastor  and  poo- 
tiff,  a  devout  man;  a  man  skilled  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures;  a  distin- 
guished lover  of  eqmty  and  Justice ;  a 
man  firm  in  adversity,  and  temperate  in 
pro«perity;  a  man,  according  to  the 
sayings  of  the  apostles,  of  good  beha- 
viour, blameless,  modest,  sober,  chaste, 
given  to  hospitality,  and  one  that  ruleth 
w«ll  his  own  house.  A  man  from  hia 
childhood  generously  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Uiis  mother  church,  and  fhrni 
the  merit  of  his  life,  already  raised  to 
the  archdeacooal  dignity.  We  choose, 
namely,  our  Archdeacon,  Hildebrand,  to 
beiM>pe,  and  successor  to  the  apostle, 
ana  to  bear  henceforward,  and  for  ever, 
the  name  of  Gregory.'  The  pope  elect, 
upon  this,  was  forthwith  invested,  br 
eager  hands,  with  the  scarlet  robe  and 
tiara  of  pontifical  dignity;  and  placed, 
notwithstanding  his  gestures  of  reluc- 
tance, and  even  his  tears,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  apostle.  The  cardinals 
approached  him  with  obeisance,  and 
the  people,  with  shouts  yet  louder  and 
more  Joyous  than  before,  repeated  the 
designatioo  of  their  new  pontiff,  and 
tumultuously  testified  their  gratifica- 
tion.**— Vol.  L  p.  314. 

An  election  snch  as  this  would  have 
relieved  the  mind  fh>ra  ordinary  ap- 
prehensions ;  it  would  have  raised  the 
pontiff,  in  whose  favour  all  btereata 
and  all  passions  seemed  to  consphre» 
above  the  fear  of  conspiracy  and  (&- 
affection :  the  difiSculties  and  the  re- 
sistance contemplated  by  Hildebrand, 
were  of  a  nature  to  which  it  could  not 
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reach.  His  dejection,  indeed  anguish, 
of  spirit,  lis  described  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  our  last  number,  bore  token 
that  he  was  not  entering  upon  the 
"warfare  he  had  mentally  undertaken, 
without  carefully  counting  the  cost. 

Without  inquiring,  for  the  present, 
into  the  nature  or  the  sincerity  of 
Hildebrand's  designs  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  certain,  that  he  had  two  great  ends 
in  view — to  exalt  the  ecclesiastical 
above  the  secular  power ;  and  to  make 
the  church  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain its  ascendancy.  The  difficulties 
in  his  way  were  obvious ;  secular 
princes  would  not  readily  surrender 
their  power  ;  the  disorders  within  the 
cbui'cn  were  such  as,  if  not  corrected, 
must  keep  it  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
weakness.  Hildebrand  was  thus  called 
to  a  twofold  task — resistance  and  re- 
form. Without  the  church,  he  had  to 
withstand  and  overcome  warlike  and 
potent  princes ;  within^  he  had  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  ffross  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions. His  life,  whether  in  re- 
tirement, or  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  had  been  passed  in  habits 
which  taught  him  to  know  where  lay 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
parties  he  was  about  to  set  in  opposi- 
tion ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  enter- 
prise with  a  true  sense  of  its  enormous 
difficulties,  yet  not  without  hope. 

*'  No  sooner,*'  writes  Du  Pin,  "  was 
this  man  made  pope,  but  he  formed  a 
design  of  becoming  lord,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  over  the  whole  earth ;  the 


supreme  judge  and  determiner  of  all 
affairs,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
&c.  &c.*  He  lived  in  times  very 
lucky  for  him,  and  very  proper  to  es- 
tablish his  pretensions — the  empire  of 
Germany  was  weak  ;  France  governed 
by  an  infant  king,  who  did  not  much 
mind  the  affairs  of  state ;  Englandf 
newly  conquered  by  the  Normans; 
Spain  in  part  under  the  govemmetit 
of  the  Moors ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
north  newly  converted ;  Italy  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  many  petty  princes ; 
all  Europe  mvided  by  several  ractions ; 
80  that  it  was  easy  for  him,  in  such  a 
juncture,  to  establish  his  authoritv. 
But  this  undertaking  created  a  world 
of  business  to  him,  and  engaged  him 
in  contests  with  many  European 
princes."  Thus  writes  Du  Pio  of  the 
pontiff  and  his  times. 

In  the  arduous  struggle  which  bt 
was  determined  to  abide  and  proTok«» 
Hildebrand  estimated  truly  (he  could 
not  over  estimate)  the  assistance  which 
popular  opinion  could  afford  him.  To 
enlist  this  mighty  force  on  his  side*  hii 
professions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  must  have  been  suoh  as  ware 
likely  to  find  favour  with  the  maiiM 
of  the  people.  They  were  suoh.  Hit 
opposition  to  secular  princes,  in  which 
he  contended  with  them  for  power  and 
patronage  in  the  church,  he  covered 
with  a  profession  that  its  object  was  to 
abate  simony :  his  scheme  for  consoli* 
dating  the  ecclesiastical  power*  and 
"  effacing  nationality"  from  the  hearts 
of  the  clergy,  through  the  operation 


•  History  of  Eel.  Wr.  vol.  il.  p.  211. 

t  Hildebrand  strongly  advocated  the  enterprise  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Thierry's  notice  of  the  part  he  took  in  it  is  very  graphic  and  expressive.  wiUiaoi 
had  preferred  at  Rome  a  oomplaint  against  Harold,  grounded  on  various  offences 
against  morals  and  against  nis  rights.  Hildebrand  could  ill  brook  the  delays 
of  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  '*  His  most  strenuous  efforts  were  directed  to  sub- 
stitute, instead  of  ecclesiastical  pleadings  relative  to  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
English  people,  the  simony  of  its  prelates,  and  the  penury  of  its  king,  a  formal 
treaty  with  the  Normans  for  the  conquest  of  the  island  at  common  cost,  and  for 

mutual  profit ITpon  Hildebrand's  insisting  on  this  point,  loud 

murmurs  arose,  and  the  more  conscientious  prelates  declared  to  him  that  there 
would  be  infamy  attached  to  the  autburiiation  of  to  homicidal  a  course ;  A«  rtmaimtd 
mtm4rhirhed  in  his  reiohet,  mnd  hi§ weniiimtmii  at  length  prevaiUiL" — Thi€ny*$  History 
^the  Cont/m§ti  of  England^  p.  61. 

William  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  expected  acknowledgments  for  HOd*- 
braad's  enforcement  of  his  claims.     Three  acVnowIedgments  of  respect  for  the 

rpacy  were  required  of  him : — 1.  To  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope. 
To  leave  the  bishops  in  England  and  Normandy  free  to  attend  councils  when 
summoned.  3.  To  pay  Peter's  peaee.  The  two  fonner  servioes  he  refused ;  the 
last,  in  a  certain  sepse,  he  promised.  Oreffory  was  not  satis6ed  with  it,  saying  be 
vahied  silver  Uttla  withoot  benovr ;  hut  ne  was  not  is  a  eonditlon  to  enibpoe  bis 
claims,  and  be  was  wise  enough  to  know  it. 
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of  an  enforced  celibacj^  he  rendered 
acceptable^  by  representing  it  as  havine 
for  its  parpose  to  check  the  fearful 
progress  of  profligacy  among  eccle- 
siasticsi  and  ensure  that  the  services 
of  the  church  should  cease  to  be  dese- 
crated by  the  gross  unworthiness  of 
those  who  ministered  at  the  altar.  To 
abolish  simony  was^  in  its  political 
sense,  a  fair  pretext  for  wresting 
power  from  temporal  sovereigns;  to 
enforce  a  law  of  celibacy  was  a  con- 
trivance for  organizing  the  whole  body 
of  ecclesiastics  into  an  army,  or  at 
leasty  for  detaching  them  from  national 
interests:  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  these  schemes  recommended 
themselves  as  holy  enterprises  for  vin- 
dicating the  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  reforming  its  worst  abuses. 

Mr.  Bowden  appears  to  think  that 
Hildebrand  was  sincere  and  candid  in 
those  professions  in  which  we  confess 
our  suspicion  of  a  concealed  purpose. 
But  we  are  not  altogether  without 
excuse.  Hildebrai^  may  have  felt  a 
real  abhorrence  of  simony,  but  he 
has  certainly  left  room  for  doubt  on 
the  subject,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the 
affair  of  Gratian,  numbered  in  the 
line  of  popes  by  the  name  of  Gregory 
VI.  At  a  time  when  there  were  three 
claimants  or  competitors  for  the  holy 
see ;  when,  as  an  old  writer  quaintly 
observes,  "  in  the  vessel  of  St.  Peter, 
vice  was  at  the  helm,  and  innocence 
held  the  oars,"  this  pontiff,  who  was  a 
wealthy  priest  in  Rome,  succeeded  in 
persuading,  ^' by  arguments  and  gold," 
the  three  schismatics  to  renounce  the 
station  they  profaned,  and  which  he 
presently  occupied.  In  this  proceeding, 
Mr.  Bowden  informs  us,  Uratian  had 
Hildebrand  for  his  adviser.  He  was 
afterwards  called  upon  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  unrighteous  dealing.  Henry 
III.  took  to  himself  the  office  of  rec- 
tifying the  disorders  which  had  dis- 
ffraced  the  church  at  Rome,  and  his 
judicial  investigations  brought  Gre- 
gory VI.  under  censure.  Out  of  his 
own  month  he  was  convicted,  and,  by 
his  own  judgment,  this  erring,  but 
probably  not  ill-intentioned  pontiff, 
was  deposed. 

'*  The  principles  of  the  false  Isidore 
were  now  universally  admitted  ;  and 
according  to  these,  the  pope,  being  him- 
self the  supreme  jadfe  of  bishops,  and 
all  other  eooleiiastical  ^Ugnitaries,  oeold 
not  be  jndged  by  them ;  and  VLeoxy  was 


therefore  obliged  to  use  some  manage- 
ment in  compassing  his  object.  Under 
his  auspices,  before  the  council  of  Scotri 
dissolved  itself,  the  following  scenes 
took  place  : — ^bis  bishops,  the  cases  of 
Gregory's  rivals  having  been  disposed 
of,  requested  the  pontiff  to  state,  for 
their  information,  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  election  to  the  papal  office ;  and 
when  they  had  thus  drawn  from  him  an 
admission  of  the  unholy  traffic  by  which 
that  transaction  had  been  accomplished, 
thev  brought  before  him  the  impropriety 
of  his  conduct,  in  a  manner  so  glaring, 
that  the  confounded  pontiff  at  leneth 
exclaimed,  *  I  call  Gou  to  witness,  that 
in  doing  what  I  did,  I  hoped  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  the 
grace  of  God.  But  now  that  I  see  the 
snare  into  which  the  enemy  has  en- 
trapped me,  tell  me  what  I  must  do  1' 
The  bishops  havinc^  thus  obtained  their 
point,  replied,  'Judge  thyself;  con- 
demn thyself  with  thy  own  mouth ; 
better  will  it  be  for  thee  to  live,  like  the 
holy  Peter,  poor  in  this  world,  and  to 
be  blest  in  another,  than  like  the  magi- 
cian Simon,  whose  example  mbled  thee, 
to  shine  in  riches  here,  and  to  receive 
hereafter  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion.' And  the  penitent  Gregory,  in 
obedience  to  the  suggestion,  spoke  as 
follows  : — '  I,  Gregory,  bishop,  servant 
of  the  servants  of  God,  pronounce  that, 
on  account  of  the  shameful  trafficking, 
the  heretical  simony,  which  took  place 
at  my  election,  I  am  deprived  or  the 
Roman  see.  Do  you  agree,'  he  con- 
cluded, '  to  this  ?'  '  We  acquiesce,'  was 
the  reply,  *  in  your  decision ;'  and  the 
ex-pope  at  once  divested  himself  of 
thp  insignia  of  pontifical  authority."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  118. 

Such  was  the  close  of  a  papacy,  ob" 
tained,  as  it  would  seem,  by  clandes" 
tine  means,  and  ignominiously  termi- 
nated. Opinions  appear  to  have  been 
divided,  whether  the  name  of  Gregory 
VI.  should  appear  in  the  roU  of  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  or  if  he  should  be  num- 
bered with  the  intrusive  occupants  of 
the  papal  see.  The  question  was  de« 
termined  by  Hildebrand ;  and  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  which  proved  that 
there  were  occasions  on  which  his  zeal 
i^^nst  simony  could  moderate  itself^ 
and  become  cool  enough  to  take  coun- 
sel from  expediency. 

'<  The  name  '  Gregory'  appears  to 
have  been  chosen  by,  or  n>r  Hildebrand, 
at  the  moment  of  his  sudden  election,  in 
compliment  to  his  unfortunate  teacher 
and  friend  Gratiaaus,  who,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  been  elevated  to  th^ 
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chair  of  St.  Peter  by  that  name.  By 
styling  himself  the  *  seventh,'  the  new 
pontiff  indicated,  as  it  were,  the  right 
of  that  unhappy  man  to  the  papacy, 
and  secured  his  msertion  in  the  canonical 
list  of  the  popes,  by  the  designation 
which  he  had  assumed,  of  Gregory  VI." 

Thus  was  the  memory  of  this  si- 
moniacal  pontiff  honoured.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  his 
oifence*  and  however  it  may  have  been 
aifected  by  circumstances,  or  palliated 
by  motives,  he  was  a  man  by  his  own 
confession,  convicted  of  a  concern  in 
practices  of  "heretical  simony,  and 
of  most  shameful  trafficking."  To 
these  practices  he  owed  his  temporary 
occupation  of  the  Roman  see  ;  for 
these  he  bad  been  deposed  from  it. 
Oblivion,*  it  might  have  been  thought, 
was  the  indulgence  most  to  be  desired 
for  a  name  thus  branded.  In  raising  it 
out  of  obscurity,  and  claiming  honour 
for  it,  Hildebrand  seems  to  have  be- 
trayed his  own  secret  dispositions,  and 
to  have  shown,  that  if  simony  could 
be  made  in  any  instance  profitable  to 
the  church,  it  would  be,  m  his  judg- 
ment, consecrated  by  its  use,  or,  at 
least,  divested  of  the  character  which 
rendered  it  especially  odious.  He 
•bhorred  the  evil,  where  it  added  to, 
or  confirmed  the  power  of  secular 
princes;  he  connived  at  it  where  it 
served  the  interest  of  the  papacy.  In 
a  word,  simony  was  the  name  adopted 
by  Hildebrand,  to  render  lay  patronage 
hateful.  The  definition  of  the  term, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Bowden,  confirms  this 
opinion. 

«*The  definition  of  that  crime  (si- 


mony) was,  in  the  language  of  its  im- 
pugners,  so  far  extended,  as  to  tndnde 
the  obtaining  benefices  by  mmdnt  o6m- 
quiousness  or  adulation^  as  well  a^  by 
positive  purchase.  '  Ut  tria  dicantnr 
esse  muneram  genera,  scilicet  mimiu 
a  manu,  munus  de  obsequio,  munos  a 
lingua.'  " — Dam,  Opuaau,  vol.  L  p.  269, 
note. 

A  convenient  definition  for  the 
papal  party  1  It  was  simony  to  obtain 
a  benefice  by  ''obsequiousness*'  (the 
passage  cited  by  Mr.  Bowden,  shows 
that  the  word  "undue"  is  his  own 
gratuitous  introduction,)  or  "  adula- 
tion," no  less  than  by  **  positive  pur- 
chase." Such  a  definition  was  emi- 
nently well  calculated  to  place  restraint 
on  the  exercise  of  lay-patronage,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was 
not  designed  to  have  that  eflTect.  No 
temporal  prince  could  regard  the  loy- 
alty of  an  ecclebiastical  subject  ai 
amon^  the  reasons  for  advancing  hiro« 
Obedience  could  be  pronounct- d  "  ob- 
sequiousness ;**  manife»tatiou8  of  loy- 
alty could  be  proscribed  uDder  the 
name  of  "  flattery  ;"  priests  most  hold 
themselves  estranged  froai  their 
princes,  if  they  would  not  have  their 
advancement  to  dignity  or  emolument 
in  the  church  punished  as  a  heinous 
crime ;  and  princes,  if  they  would 
have  their  exercise  of  patronage  on- 
challenged,  must  take  care  to  bestow 
their  favours  wherever  the  pope  ad- 
vised ;  that  is,  mu.^t  virtually  surren- 
der to  him  one  of  their  most  important 
prerogatives.  Thus,  while  Hilde- 
brand won  favour  from  the  peo.  le  of 
all  countries,  by  his  expressed  de»ire  to 
abate  the  evil  of  simony,t  he  wa«  ao> 


*  Gregory  is  said  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  curious  poU  wutrUm  vindicatioii 
of  his  fame.  Agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  his  dying  hour,  the  coffin  ooo« 
taining  his  remains  was  placed  ouUide  a  church,  the  great  gates  of  which,  con- 
scious of  the  holy  presence,  opened  of  themselves ;  and  the  coffin,  as  if  accepting 
the  invitation,  moved  onwards,  instinct  with  life,  and  rested  before  the  grand  altar. 
AH  who  beheld  this  unequivocal  miracle,  regarded  the  body  of  Gregory  vl.  at  that 
of  a  saint. 

t  While  the  exertions  of  Hildebrand  against  simony  are  thus  regarded  rather 
in  their  political  than  in  a  religions  aspect,  it  is  not  denied  that  he  may  hare  sin- 
cerely abhorred  the  vice  he  condemned,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  flagrant  and 
shameless  enough  to  provoke  the  sharpest  censure.  Mr.  Bowden  has  recorded 
some  curious  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  the  vice ;  and  one  in  which  it  seeiDed 
odious  even  to  tlie  Kin^  Henry. 

'*  On  the  day  immediately  following  Rupert's  nomination,  while  the  king  sat  ia 
council  with  his  nobles  on  the  disposiU  of  the  vacant  Abbey  of  Fulda,  a  crowd  of 
abbots  and  monks  bid  publicly  and  onblushingly  before  him,  as  at  an  anctkm,  for 
that  much  coveted  dignity.  '  Some,'  says  Lambert,  '  proffered  mountains  of  gold ; 
•one  rich  benefioes  out  oi  the  territory  which  they  sought  to  possess ;  some  nodv* 
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tually  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which, 
so  far  as  it  was  saccessfulf  would  have 
transferred  to  the  church,  or  to  him- 
self, patronage  which  had  been  pre- 
viously exercised,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, created  or  righteously  ac- 
quired, by  lay  sovereigns  and  princes. 
That  sucn  was  the  end  which  Gregory 
had  in  view,  became  plainly  manifest, 
when  it  was  declared  an  offence  punish- 
able by  excommunication,  to  receive 
investitures  from  any  except  eccle- 
siastical patrons. 

The  same  policy  which  Hildebrand 
pursued  in  bis  warfare  against  lay- 
patronage,  he  observed  also  in  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  enforce  celibacy 
on  the  clergy.  The  bad  name  of  si- 
mony rendered  the  exercise  of  lay- 
patronage  odious  ;  the  marriage  of  a 
priest  became  objectionable  when  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  in- 
continence. Romanism  has  always 
proved  itself  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  power  of  names  ;  this  knowledge, 
however,  does  not  constitute  a  very 
peculiar  or  uncommon  distinction.  1 1 
IS  the  property  of  all  who  have  attained 
lasting  and  general  influence  over  man- 
kind. Names,  as  such  men  use  them, 
are  spells  for  evoking  popular  passions, 
and  awakening  popular  sympathies. 
The  indignation  aroused  by  a  thought 
of  vice  or  crime,  can  be  directed  upon 
practices  not  essentially  vicious,  and 
can  be  so  governed  and  managed,  as  to 
render  effectual  service  to  vices  of  the 
very  same  description  as  those  against 
which  it  has  been  called  into  action. 
The  dexterity,  no  less  than  the  deter- 
mination of  Hildebrand,  was  proved, 
in  the  conflicts  upon  which  he  was 
forced  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  into 
effect  the  laws  enjoining  clerical  celi- 
bacy. 


II 


In    his    warfare   against   simony/ 


writes  Mr.  Bowden,  "  Gregory  had  un- 
questionably the  support  of  all  who  sin- 
cerely deplored  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  and  desired  her  reformation. 
But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  his  pe- 
remptory annulment  of  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy.  These  marriages  did  not, 
like  the  corrupt  traffic  in  holy  things, 
carry  with  them,  in  the  eyes  of  all  se- 
riously-minded persons,  their  own  in- 
stant condemnation.  They  were  indeed 
unlawful,  as  having  been  prohibited  by 
an  authority  in  which  was  recognised 
the  undoubted  right  of  legislating  on 
such  subjects.  But  those  prohibitions, 
frequently  as  they  had  been  repeated, 
had  been  in  g^eat  measure  forgotten; 
and  might,  at  any  time,  be  regarded  in 
the  light  rather  of  humanly-contrived, 
prudential  regulations,  than  of  divinely- 
promulgated,  necessary  laws.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek  church — to  mention 
no  others — shows  that,  in  insisting  on 
celibacy  in  the  priesthood,  Rome  was 
not  enforcing  a  primitive  or  essential 
l.iu-  of  the  church  universal.  And  in- 
deed, at  the  very  time  of  Gregory's 
enactment,  it  came  upon  the  clergy — 
though  it  ought  not  to  have  done  sc — 
with  much  of  the  air  of  a  novelty.  At 
that  time  it  was,  it  is  true,  a  measure  of 
reform  ;  nay,  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
available  mode  in  which  a  sudden  and 
efficient  check  cuuld  be  imposed  on  the 
gross  licentiousness  of  the  deeenerato 
priesthood.  But  even  those  who  were 
the  most  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and 
were  the  most  disposed,  on  those 
grounds,  to  advocate  the  enforcement  of 
clerical  celibacy  in  general,  might  well 
be  startled  at  the  violence  of  a  measure 
by  which  that  principle  was  enforced  in 
the  rending  asunder  of  ties  already  ex- 
isting of  the  tonderest  nature,  and  in 
violation  of  obligations  in  appearance  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred.  For  surrounded 
as  the  clergy  were,  at  this  moment,  by 
wives,  mistresses,  and  families,  the 
canon  which  Gregory  now  showed  his 
intention  of  enforcing  tended  to  effect  a 
revolution,  which,  in  its  stern  and  ago- 
nizing character,  could  only  be  paral* 


took  to  perform  greater  services  than  the  fief  had  been  accustomed  to  pay ;  pro» 
mises  were  lavished  without  moderation  or  modesty.'  Well  may  the  grieving 
historian  continue,  '  O  abomination  of  desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not  I  O 
Mammon,  sitting  in  our  times  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  exalting  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped !'  Even  Henry  was  disgnsted  with  the 
scene,  and  acted  with  good  feeling,  which  showed  that,  with  another  education,  and 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  mi^ht  have  been  capable  of  better  things. 
Perceiving  amid  the  greedy  crowd  a  monk  of  Hcrsfeld,  named  Ruzclin,  who, 
having  come  into  his  court  upon  some  business  of  bis  abbey,  took  no  part  in  the 
nefarious  traffic,  the  kin^  beckoned  him  to  approach,  suddenly  invested  him  with 
the  pastoral  staff,  and  hailed  him  abbot,  calling  on  all  who  sat  around  him  to 
sanction  the  nomination,  which  they  did  with  one  consent ;  and  Ruzelin,  in  spite  of 
his  o^ni  opposition,  was  forth^vitb  installed  in  bis  new  office." — Vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
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leled  by  that  which  Ezra,  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before,  had  been  guided  to 
accomplish  in  Israel.  Vehement,  there- 
fore, was  the  indignation  of  the  German 
clergy,  when  first  the  intelligence  of 
this  obnoxious  enactment  reached  their 
ears,   and  when  they  found  that  the 

freat  moral  power  which  the  papacy 
ad  within  the  last  few  years  attamed, 
was  to  be  wielded  in  enforcing,  as  reali- 
ties, those  principles  of  austere  reforma- 
tion, which,  when  promulged  as  they 
had  been  by  Greeory's  predecessors  a 
few  years  before,  nad  probably  seemed 
like  theoretical  notions,  based  upon 
views  unsuited  to  the  state  of  things 
actually  existing  in  the  world.  The 
pope,  the  clergy  proclaimed  aloud,  was 
a  heretic,  and  his  decree  that  of  a  mad- 
man. The  execution  of  it  was  a  child- 
ish— an  impossible  notion.  Human  na- 
ture being  what  it  was,  the  rigour  of  his 

laws ^the  attempt  to  make  men  live  like 

angels — would  only  plunge  the  clergy, 
by  a  necessary  re-action,  into  habits 
more  dissolute  than  ever.  And  the 
letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  nlain 
teaching  as  well  of  our  Lord  himself  as 
of  his  inspired  apostles,  was  directly  at 
variance  with  this  wild,  this  extravagant 
enactment.  But  they  defied  him  to 
proceed  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  en- 
force its  general  adoption;  and  nro- 
tested  that,  sooner  than  resign  their 
domestic  enjoyments,  they  would  relin- 
quish the  priesthood ;  and  when  he  had 
expelled  them,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  men,  he  mi^ht  seek 
where  he  could  for  angels  to  minister  in 
the  churches  in  their  stead. 

"  And  long  and  violently  did  this 
tumult  rage.  Several  bishops,  the  prin- 
cipal among  whom  was  Otho  of  Con» 
stance,  openly  put  themselves  at  the 
bead  of  the  clergy  opposed  to  Gregory's 
authority.  And  prelates,  who,  taking 
a  different  course,  attempted  to  pro- 
mulgate the  papal  edict  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  were  assailed  by  the  re- 
fractory members  of  their  churches 
with  insolence  and  outrage." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  19. 

Hildebrand  was  not  to  be  turned  aside 
from  hit  purpose  by  sach  opposition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  strength 
and  parity  ofhu  reliffious  faith,  he  seems 
to  have  had  an  enlightened  and  well- 

Sotinded  faith  in  the  evil  affections  of 
e  human  heart.  '<Envy,  malice,  and  all 
vmoharitableness,**  he  was  always  able 
to  employ,  and  little  scrupled  employ- 
ing,   if  hit  ends  could  be  promoted 


by  them.     When  temporal  princes  op- 
posed him,  he  appealed  to  the  angry 
passions  of  the  priesthood,  and  excited 
a  war  of  religion  against  them.  When 
the  priesthood  proved  refractory,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  call  upon  princes 
and  people,  and  to  afford  a  sanction 
and  countenance  under  which  animo- 
sities long  concealed  might  take  courage 
to  avenge  themselves.     He  exhorted 
the  secular  powers  to  employ  force, 
if  necessary,  m  preventing  the  married 
clergy  from  administering  the  offices 
of  religion.     "  If  any  murmur,"  said 
he,  "as  if  you  exceed  your  powers,  let 
them  know  that  you  act  by  our  au- 
thority and  command,  and  send  them 
to  dbpute  the  matter  before  as."  The 
most  remarkable  peculiarity,  observes 
Fleury,*  in  the  letter  which  contains 
this  advice  is  the  circumstance  that  it 
acknowledges  the  novelty  of  the  means 
by  which  clerical  insubordination  is  to 
be  corrected.      The  pope,  be    says, 
confesses  as  much,  but  yields  to  the 
necessity  of  the  unhappy  times  in  which 
he  lived.     The  truth  is,  Gregory  wa« 
determined  to  prevail,  and  would  not 
suffer  scruples  as  to  the  means  of  sac- 
cess  to  defeat  him.      The    straggle 
which  ensued  when  the  secular  powers 
were  stimulated  against  the  clergy  bj 
the  Roman  pontiff,  is  well  described 
by  Mr.  Bowden  ;.— 

**  Such  partial  failures  a^  the  above 
did  but  stimulate  the  intrepid  pontiff  to 
farther  exertions.  His  summons  to 
Siegfried  was  followed,  in  January, 
1075,  by  the  mission  of  two  other  legatee 
to  Germany ;  whom  Gregory  accredited 
by  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  '  to  all 
the  faithfbl,'  and  in  which  he  demanded 
their  reverend  obedience  for  these  mes- 
sengers of  St.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  the 
text,  *  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me; 
and  he  that  dcspi^tcth  you  despiseth  me.' 
And  about  the  same  time,  appealing  to 
the  seal  of  the  known  adherents  to  the 
papal  cause,  Rudolf  and  Berthold,  he 
called  on  them  to  exert  to  the  ntinoet 
their  powerful  influence  in  promoting 
the  observance  of  his  canons,  and  in 
preventing,  even  by  force,  if  necessary, 
the  ministration  of  priests  who  disobeyed 
them.  But  another  power  which  Ore- 
gory,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purpose,  was  tempted  to  call  into 
action,  shows  more  fblly  than  the  above 
step,   the   incompleteness,   or,    as    we 


*  Biftoiro  Ecclee.  torn.  13,  p.  lOi. 
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should  perhaps  say,  tho  inconsistency  of 
the  papal  views  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  authority.  By 
the  last  of  the  four  canons  above  quoted, 
the  laity  were  thrown  into  the  position, 
if  not  of  judges  of  the  priesthood,  at 
least  of  punishers  of  its  irregu]arities» 
And  such  an  invitation,  thus  made,  was 
of  course  readily  and  generally  attended 
to.  The  occasion  seemed,  to  the  selfish, 
the  irreverent,  and  the  profane,  to  legal- 
ize the  gratification  of  all  the  bad  feel- 
ings with  which  persons  of  these  dispo- 
sitions must  ever  regard  the  church  and 
her  ministry ;  and  priests,  whose  dis- 
obedience to  the  papal  authority  fur- 
nished any  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
were  openly  beaten,  abused,  and  in- 
sulted by  their  rebellious  flocks  :  some 
were  forced  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  all 
that  thev  possessed  ;  some  were  de- 
prived of  limbs ;  and  some,  it  is  even 
said,  put  to  death  in  lingering  torments. 
And  to  lengths  even  more  horrible  than 
these  did  the  popular  violence,  thus  un- 
happily, thus  criminally  sanctioned, 
proceed.  Too  many  were  delighted  to 
find  what  they  could  consider  a  religious 
excuse  for  neglecting  religion  itself,  for 
depriving  their  children  of  the  inesti- 
mable gift  conferred  on  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  or  for  making  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  the  church  subjects 
of  the  most  degrading  mockery,  or  of 
the  most  atrocious  profanation.  Deeply 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  a  pontiiF  who 
desired  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
the  purification  of  the  church ;  whose 
whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  that  high 
and  holy  cause ;  and  who  unquestion- 
ably would  have  shrunk,  in  the  abstract, 
from  the  idea  of  supporting  that  cause 
by  any  moans  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  discipline  in 
the  church,  should  have  evoked,  in 
furtherance  of  bis  views,  a  spirit  of  so 
odious  a  character  as  was  tnat  which 
showed  itself  in  these  dreadful  transac- 
tions. But  such  had  been  the  line 
marked  out  for  him  by  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  and  it  accorded  but  too 
well  with  the  general  structure  of  tho 
ffreat  theological  system  under  which  he 
Rved ;  a  system  great  and  glorious  in  its 
general  features — on  which,  indeed,  it 
yet  bore  the  unquestioned  impress  of 
divinity — but  which,  blighted  and  dis- 
torted as  it  had  been  bv  its  human  mo- 
difications, only  showed,  when  contem- 
plated under  partial  or  particular  lights, 
the  extent  of  its  deviation  from  its 
original  model,  and  the  foulness  of  its 
oonseqaent  corruptions."  —  Vol.  ii.  p. 
24. 

In  his  strictttres  on  Hildebrand's 

crusado  against  th«  married  ckrgy^  we 


do  not  think  Mr.  Rowden  does  justice 
either  to  the  impiety  or  the  sagacious 
policv  of  that  enterprising  pontiff. 
Neither  are  we  pleased  with  the  allu- 
sion to  the  revolution  effected  in  Israel 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Ezra, 
as  if  it  afforded  a  parallel  to  that  which 
Hildebrand  accomplished.  Such  al- 
lusions as  this  we  think  ill-advised; 
because  they  seem  to  indicate  some- 
thing like  a  precedent  for  conduct  al- 
together inexcusable.  The  revolution 
effected  by  Ezra  did  not  confine  itself 
to  the  condition  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  ;  it  was  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  people  of  Israel.  Ezra  did  not 
set  one  part  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in 
hostile  array  against  the  other ;  he 
did  not  enforce  the  priests  to  obe- 
dience, by  directing  against  them  the 
malice  or  fanaticism  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  aggravate  the  visitation  in- 
flicted on  the  priests  by  confining  it  to 
them.  Hewas,  in  truth,  in  effecting 
the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  their  Gentile 
wives,  not  only  the  minister  of  God, 
but  the  organ  of  a  feeling  which  spread 
throughout  all  the  tribes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  which  disposed  them  to 
submit  to  a  severe  law,  even  before  he 
pronounced  it.  In  all  these  particulars 
the  "revolution  effected  by  Ezra" 
offered  no  parallel  to  that  of  Hilde- 
brand ;  but  there  was  another  par- 
ticular, in  which  the  two  revolutions 
were  still  more  strikingly  distinguished. 
Ezra  taught  the  people  and  the  priests 
to  renounce  their  own  usage  and  law 
for  the  sake  of  rendering  due  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God :  Hildebrand  forced 
priests  and  people  to  annul  the  law  of 
God,  in  order  to  establish  the  supre- 
macy of  human  ordinances.  Ezra  an- 
nulled the  permission  given  by  man 
where  it  was  prohibited  by  the  divine 
law  :  Hildebrand  annulled  the  permis- 
sion g^ven  and  recorded  by  God,  be* 
cause  human  authorities  had  declared  it 
inexpedient.  These  distinctions  should 
be  remembered,  lest  in  admitting,  that 
the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  Hildebraud's  decrees  had  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  Jewish  history,  it  should  be 
forgotten  that  a  parallel  is  not  a  prece- 
dent, and  that  the  moral  character  of 
the  measures  holily  accomplished  by 
Ezra,  bears  no  relation  but  that  of 
contrast  to  the  daring  and  subtle  pro- 
ceecUngs  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
U'WaSi  indeed,  a  xiiaster  stroke  of 
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human  policy ;  and  it  seemed  to  belong 
to  A  policy  which  placed  its  reliance 
exclusively  on  human  exertions.  It 
had  the  effect  of  constituting  the  Ro- 
mish clergy>  in  all  countries,  a  distinct 
people ;  separating  them  from  the  in- 
terests by  which  men  are  ordinarily 
held  together,  and  hardening  them 
against  the  influence  of  the  best  and 
most  purifying  of  human  and  social 
sympathies.  So  far  as  this  execrable 
policy  could  take  effect,  it  made  the 
mterest  of  the  clergy  adverse  to  those 
of  the  society  in  which  they  resided ; 
it  confirmed  some  in  practices  of  hope- 
less profliiracy  ;  it  nurtured  in  others 
feelings  of  malevolence  and  envy ;  and 
it  released  all  from  the  cares,  interests, 
and  incumbrances,  which  might  em- 
barrass them  in  the  rendermg  any 
service  of  crime  or  danger  which  their 
only-acknowledged  chief  held  it  pru- 
dent at  any  time  to  demand  of  them. 
As  a  measure  of  reformation,  we 
wholly  dissent  from  Mr.  Bowden*s 
judgment  upon  the  scheme  which  Hil- 
debrand  enforced.  It  did  not — it 
could  not — effect  a  reformation.  A 
scheme  which  regarded  marriaffe  and 
**  recklessness  of  most  unclean  living" 
as  equally  criminal,  could  not  be  con- 
ducive to  reformation ;  a  scheme  which 
abolished  a  wise  and  holy  law  of  God, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  an  edict  of 
fanaticism  and  folly,  could  hardly  have 
been  designed  to  effect  a  reformation. 
The  obligations  imposed  by  Hildebrand 
on  ecclesiastics,  the  vow  of  celibacy. 


&c.  were  tests  to  prove  their  worthi* 
ness  to  be  his  mimsters,  not  ministers 
of  God;  and  we  would  need  much 
more  convincing  evidence  than  any 
which  Mr.  Bowden's  work  supplies,  to 
convince  us  that  the  daring  pope  had 
not  designed  the  results  which  hu  pro- 
fane and  reckless,  if  not  impious,  mea- 
sures seemed  calculated  to  accomplish. 

Between  an  emperor  like  Henry, 
and  a  pope  of  the  qualities  and  views 
of  Hildebrand,  it  was  not  possible  that 
peace  could  be  of  long  continuance. 
Each  felt  that  the  world  could  not 
have  two  masters ;  and  neither  appears 
to  have  been  disposed  to  recede  from 
his  own  pretensions.  A  compromise, 
which  has  in  modem  times  been  found 
convenient,  of  distinguishing  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  dominion,  did 
not  suit  the  ripened  purposes  of  the 
pope,  and  would  not  have  approved 
Itself  to  the  emperors  unsophisticated 
and  masculine  understanding.  Both 
these  great  men  felt  that  supreme  power, 
by  whatever  epithet  it  was  distinguish- 
ed, implied  command  and  the  superior 
force  which  renders  command  effectual, 
and  they  felt  that  this  was  the  real 
empire,  which  could  not  be  divided. 
Either  the  pope  or  the  emperor  must 
be  master. 

The  war  soon  began.  In  the  year 
1073  Hildebrand,  as  Gregory  VI  I. 
ascended  the  papal  throne ; — in  the 
year  1076  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  a  war  against  Henry.  We 
may  pass  over  the  minor  incidents* 


*  One  incident  seems  worthy  of  note,  serving  as  it  does  to  exhibit  the  character 
of  Hildebrand,  and  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  ifenry  is  accused  of  having  emptoyed 
an  Italian,  Cencius  by  name,  to  avenge  him  of  the  pope.  The  attempt  of  this 
daring  brigand  to  secure  the  person  of  the  pontiff  was  made  under  most  extraordi* 
nary  circumstances,  and  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Bowden : 

**  The  night  of  Christmas  Eve,  l(r75,  was  gloomy  and  tempestuoos,  the  torrents 
of  rahi,  according  to  Paul  of  Bemea,  were  such  as  to  present  a  lively  image  of  the 
general  deluge ;  and  although  Gregory,  accordinsr  to  custom,  celebrated  the  hofy 
eueharist  at  midnight  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  the  building,  instead  of 
being  as  usual  thronged  with  worshippers,  was  comparatively  silent  and  deserted  ; 
few  venturing  to  leave  their  homes  in  weather  so  inclement. 

**  Gregorv  and  his  clergr  had  partaken  of  the  holy  elements,  and  were  engaged 
in  distrtbtttin^  them  to  the  laity,  when  on  a  sadden  Cencius  and  his  confederates 
burst  in  arms  mto  the  church.  Interrupting  the  holy  ceremonial,  they  seised  the 
pontiff  at  the  altar ;  one  of  the  ruffians,  aiming  a  blow  with  a  sword  at  his  bead. 
Inflicted  a  serious  wound  on  his  forehead ;  and  the  rest  then  dragged  him,  ankl 
insults  and  blows,  from  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary.  He  preserved  a  perfect 
eomposure,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  bnt  neither  struggling  nor  speaking,  while 
those  abandoned  wretches  thus  vented  on  him  their  fury.  They  stripped  him  of  his 
pallium  and  chasuble,  and  then  binding  him,  still  clad  in  his  alb  and  stole,  behind  a 
mfllan  oa  horseback,  they  harried  him  to  one  of  the  towers,  already  mentioned,  of 
Cencius ;  where  preparations  had  already  been  made  for  bearing  him  at  ooce  beyoed 
the  walls  of  Borne.    But  this  Utter  part  of  their  project  the  conspirators  were  not 
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which  preceded  this  caljunitooa  coo- 
Aict»  the  aggressious  and  expostulations 
which  disturbed  a  constrained  and 
waning  courtes^r*  and  hasten  to  the 
time  when  the  two  competitors  threw 
off  all  disguises,  and  the  powers  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  became  committed 
hi  the  san^tnarj  struggle. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  on  the 
part  of  the  pontiff.  He  did  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  aim  directly  at  the 
emperor,  but  struck  at  certain  officers 
attached  to  the  imperial  court.  These 
he  excommunicated  ;  and  because  they 
were  not  immediately  dismissed,  took 
nmbrage  at  Henrj>  and  summoned 
him  hj  his  legates  to  appear  before  a 
council  which  was  speediW  to  be  con- 
Tened  at  Rome,  warning  him  that,  in 
the  cTont  of  his  non-appearance,  an 
apostolic  sentence  should  immediately 
•ever  him  from  the  community  of  the 
CaithAiL  This  summons  Henry  re- 
ceifed  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  chafed  his  proud  spirit ;  reach- 
ing him,  as  it  did,  when  elated  by 
Tictonr,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  with  which 
be  received  it.  His  scorn  of  the 
pope  he  made  manifest  in  his  de- 
meanour, and  he  took  measures  to 
give  effect  to  a  more  formal  if  not 
oiore  forcible  testimony  of  bis  dis- 
plsasure.  He  ordered  the  instant  and 
eootomelious  dismissal  of  the  legates 
from  his  court ;  appeared  to  feel  a 
•oldier's  joy  in  the  release  now  afforded 
him  from  the  necessity  of  interchang- 
ing hollow  dvilities  with  an  enemy ; 
and,  with  a  promptitude  of  decision 
worthy  of  his  reputation  and  suited  to 
the  emergency,  despatched  messengers 
to  all  hu  subjects,  dependants,  and 
friends,  summoning  them  to  meet  at 
Worms,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
take  measures  for  effecting  the  depo- 
Mtion  of  his  formidable  rival.  Such 
was    the   vigour    and  dispatch   with 


which  Henry  conducted  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  his  council  at  Worms 
was  assembled,  and  his  measures  car- 
ried in  it,  in  time  to  anticipate  the 
decrees  of  the  Roman  council  before 
which  he  had  been  cited  to  appear. 
While  it  was  sitting,  a  priest  deputed 
by  Henry  presented  himself  before  the 
amazed  assembly,  and  delivered  to  Hil- 
debrand  the  emperor's  defiance.  Mr. 
Bowden  shall  narrate  this  memorable 
incident : — 

"  A  priest  of  the  church  of  Parma, 
Roland  by  name,  undertook  the  rather 
perilous  doty  of  bearing  a  copy  of  the 
act  now  passed,  and  of  that  of  Worms, 
together  with  Henry's  letters  above 
mentioned,  to  those  whom  they  con- 
cerned in  Home;  and,  setting  forward 
nit  boat  dclav  to  execute  his  mission, 
ho  arrived  in  the  papal  city  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  synod,  to  which 
Henry  had  be<*n  summoned,  was  meeting, 
in  the  second  week  of  Lent.  This  council 
being  assembled,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
solemn  strain,  *  Veni  Creator  Spirttus,' 
having  scarcely  died  away  amid  the  holy 
aisles  of  the  Lateran,  Roland  suddenly 
stepped  forward  before  the  pontiff  and 
his  prelates.  The  subject,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  assembly  was, 
at  the  moment,  about  to  proceed,  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  the  peculiar,  and,  to 
our  eyes,  childish  superstition  of  the 
times.  An  egg  had  recently  been  pro- 
duced at  Rome,  of  an  appearance  so 
singular,  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
among  tho^e  sports  of  nature  which, 
even  m  these  davs,  excite  sometimes 
our  wonder,  though  we  no  longer  regard 
them  as  prophetic,  or  as  indicative  of 
the  will  of  heaven.  This  tf;f^,  it  seems, 
presented  on  its  shell  the  figure,  in  high 
relief,  of  a  serpent  thrice  coiled  round 
it,  who  appeared  to  have  sprung  up 
against  a  shield,  from  which  his  head, 
severely  brubed,  had  recoiled.  Such, 
at  lea«t,  was  the  representation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pontiff  and  his  friends ;  and 
making  allowance  for  the  notions  of  the 
age,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their 
being  struck  by  the  singular  analogy 


able  to  succeed  in  accomplishing.  Clamours,  even  louder  than  those  of  the  now- 
abating  storm,  soon  rang  through  tiie  awakened  dtv.  For  a  time  the  populace  was 
agitated  by  a  distracting  uncertainty  respecting  their  pastor's  fate.  An  anxious 
search  was  made  for  him  in  all  directions ;  and  uie  gates  of  Rome  were  occupied  by 
soldiery,  to  nrevcnt  bis  being  carried,  by  any  contrivance,  beyond  them.  But,  at 
length,  the  throngs  assemble  on  the  Capitoline*  Hill  were  informed  of  the  plaoe  of 
Us  ooafiaement.  On  the  instant  they  rushed,  with  wild  and  dissonant  cries,  toward 
the  tower  of  Cencius,  driving  before  them  those  by  whom  their  pro|rress  was  op- 
posed.  And  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  showed  to  the  conspirators  within  it  their 
easaiee,  provided  with  ladders,  catapults,  and  every  species  of  euf^ne  then  used  in 
aaiaalta,  and  preparing  for  aa  immediate  and  vigorous  attack.**.— vol  ii.  p.  89. 
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between  this  phenomenon  and  the  great 
drama  then  in  progress  in  the  world, 
or  at  their  conceiring  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  some  mysterious  connection 
between  the  two.  Their  doing  so  may 
proToke  from  as  a  smile ; — but  it  proves, 
against  their  principles,  nothing;  and, 
against  their  minds  and  understandings, 
no  more  than  that  they  participated  in 
the  general  longing  of  their  contempo- 
raries for  a  system  of  visible  miracle. 
The  history  of  the  period  sufficiently 
shows  that  such  a  disposition  might 
consist  with  clearness  of  mtellect,  sound- 
ness of  seal,  and  sincerity  of  devotion  to 
the  service  of  God.  And  it  will  bo  well 
for  us — imbued,  as  we  all  are,  in  some 
degree  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  time— 
if,  when  our  peculiar  notions  shall  be 
scrutinised  bv  our  posterity,  none  be 
found  to  have  Deen  universal!  v  prevalent 
among  us,  either  more  ridiculous,  or 
more  criminal,  than  were  the  super- 
stitious imaginations  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

**But  the  conduct  of  Roland  soon 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
to  matters  more  manifestly  important. 
Addressing  his  speech  to  Gregorv,  *  the 
king,*  he  said,  '  and  the  unitf^  bishops, 
as  well  of  Germany  as  of  Italy,  transmit 
thee  this  command — Descend  without 
delay  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and 
abandon  the  usurped  government  of  the 
Roman  church ;  for  to  such  honours 
should  none  aspire,  unsanctioned  by 
their  general  choice,  and  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor.'  And  then,  ere 
the  assembled  prelates  and  clergy  had 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  the 
audacious  envoy  looked  round  upon 
them,  and  thus  addressed  them  collec- 
tivelv : — *  To  you,  brethren,  it  Is  com- 
manaed,  that  ye  do,  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  present  yourselves  before 
the  king,  mv  master,  to  receive  a  pope 
and  father  n'om  his  hands.  The  pre- 
tended pastor  before  you  is  detected  to 
be  a  ravening  wolf.' 

**  *  Seize  Mm  !'  cried  John,  bixhop  of 
Porto,  a  prelate  of  holy  and  exalted 
character,  who  could  no  longer  contain 
his  indignation.  The  pre^  of  the 
city  rushed  forward,  attended  by  the 
guards  and  attendants  of  the  council. 
Swords  were  brandished,  even  in  that 
holy  place;  and  the  blood  of  Roland 
would,  on  the  moment,  have  expiated 
his  temerity,  had  not  Gregory  himself 
forced  bis  way  into  the  crowd,  and 
restrained,  though  with  difficult t»  his 
adherents.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
producing  a  comparative  tranquilUty, 
and  then,  imploring  the  continued  silence 
of  the  assembly,  be  proceeded  to  read 
alond,  with  his  nsual  coniposare,  the 
act4  9f  tht  C<Muidl«  of  Wonu  wi 


Placenza,  and  the  following  extraordi* 
nary  epistle  t — 

"  *  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  holy  ordinance  of  God,  king,  to 
Hildebrand,  no  longer  the  pope,  but 
the  false  monk. — A  greeting  like  this 
hast  thou  for  thy  confusion  desenrod; 
thou,  who  hast  left  no  order  of  the 
church  untouched,  but  hast  brought 
upon  each  confusion,  not  honour^ 
cursing,  not  blessing.  To  speak  bnt  of 
a  few  of  thy  most  distinguished  deeds — 
the  rulers  of  the  holy  church,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  presbyters,  thou 
hast  not  only  not  feared,  seeing  that 
they  are  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  toncfa ; 
but  as  though  they  were  servants  who 
know  not  what  their  Lord  doeth,  thon 
hast  trampled  them  under  thy  feeC 
Thou  hast  obtained  favour  with  tho 
vulgar  by  their  humiliation;  and  hast 
thought  that  they  knew  nothing,  and 
that  thou  alone  knewest  all  things.  Yet 
this  knowledge  of  thine  then  hast  used 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  edification,  but 
of  destruction ;  insomuch  that  webefiero 
the  blessed  Gregory,  whose  name  thoa 
hast  assumed,  to  have  spoken  propho- 
tically  of  thee,  when  he  said,  **  By  tli* 
abundance  of  subjects,  the  mind  of  him, 
who  is  set  over  them,  is  puffed  up ;  for 
he  supposes  that  he  excels  all  in  Know- 
ledge, when  he  finds  that  he  excels  all 
in  power." 

'*  *  And  we,  indeed,  have  borne  with 
these  things,  as  anxious  to  maintain  th« 
honour  of  the  apostolic  ehair.  But  thorn 
hast  mistaken  our  humility  for  fkt^i 
hast  dared  to  exalt  thyself  agafaist  tbo 
royal  power  which  God  has  given  as.-, 
yea,  hast  threatened  to  take  it  from  as  ; 
as  though  the  kingdom,  the  empire,  wsro 
in  thy  hand,  not  in  God's ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  called 
us  to  the  throne,  never  called  thee  to 
the  priesthood.  The  steps  by  which 
thou  hast  ascended  to  it  were  connioi^ 
and  fraud,  abhorrent  to  the  monastic 
profession  ;  by  money  thou  hastobtalaod 
favour,  by  favour  the  sword,  by  tbo 
sword  the  seal  of  peace,  and  from  tli* 
seal  of  p«»ace  thou  hast  disturbed  peace ; 
arming  subjects  against  their  ralera, 
and  teaching  them  to  despise  bishops 
who  were  chosen  of  God  to  their  higli 
office ;  whereas  thou  thvself  wast  never 
called  to  the  same.  Anil  tbe  aathorit?  of 
these  prelates  over  the  clergy  hast  tlioa 
made  over  to  laymen,  whom  tho«  hast 
empowered  to  depose  and  to  eonteom 
those  who  had  been  appointed  their 
instructors  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
bishops.  Me,  also,  who,  onworthv  as 
I  may  be  among  the  anointed,  have  been 
eonseormtod  to  the  kingdom,  hast  thou 
wmikdi  thowgh  tbt  tradHta  of  tbt 
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holy  failiers  declares  that  God  only  is 
my  judge,  and  that  I  can  be  deposed  for 
no  other  crime  than  a  defection  from  the 
faith ;  though  even  Julien  the  apostate 
was  left  by  the  prudence  of  the  holy 
fathers  to  be  juaged  and  deposed  by 
God  alone.  That  true  pope,  St.  Peter 
himself,  saith,  **  Fear  God  ;  honour  the 
king;"  and  it  is  because  thou  fearest 
not  God,  that  thou  dest  not  honour  me, 
his  deputy.  But  St.  Paul,  when  con- 
demning the  angel  from  heaven  who 
should  preach  a  new  doctrine,  excepted 
not  thee,  who  preachest  novelties  on 
earth.  And  he  saith,  **  Though  we,  or 
an  anffel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 

fospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we 
ave  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." Do  thou,  therefore,  lying 
under  this  curse,  and  condemned  by 
the  sentence  of  all  our  bishops,  and  by  our 
own — come  down  I  Leave  the  usurped 
apostolic  throne,  and  let  another  ascend 
into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  shalt 
teach  no  violence  of  war,  but  the  sound 
doctrine  of  that  holy  apostle.  I,  Henry, 
by  the  grace  of  Uod,  king,  together 
with  all  our  bishops,  say  unto  thee, 
**  Come  down !  come  down !" ' 

"Another  epistle  to  Gregory,  of 
similar  import,  had  been  enclosed  by 
Henry  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  which  thus  con- 
cluded : — *  Rise  against  him,  ye  faithful ; 
be  the  most  loval  among  vou  the  first  in 
his  condemnation.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  shed  his  blood ;  for  we  believe  that 
life,  after  deposition,  will  be  more  painful 
to  him  than  death ;  but  we  enjoin  you, 
if  he  be  disposed  to  resist  us,  to  compel 
him  to  descend  from  the  apostolic  chair, 
and  to  instal  there  one  whom,  with  your 
consent,  and  that  of  all  bishops,  we  shall 
elect  to  that  dignity,  and  one  who  shall 


be  both  willing  and  able  to  cure  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  church  by  her 
present  pastor.' " — Vol.  ii.  p.  95,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  docu- 
menty  Henry  seems  to  put  himself 
forward  as  a  champion  for  the  epis- 
copal order  in  general.  The  ri^ts 
of  the  bishops  he  describes  as  invaded 
— their  proper  dignity  overborne  by 
the  tyranny  and  pride  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
be  their  protector.  Such  professions 
make  it  perhaps  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  church  in  those  days^  or  rather 
the  priestly  order,  was  possessed  of 
hi^h  influence  and  authority.  The 
subject  on  which  the  council  was 
occupied  when  Roland  interrupted 
its  deliberation  furnishes  an  indication 
not  to  be  misunderstood  of  a  state 
of  mind  and  intelligence  in  the  church 
which  renders  the  ascendancy  of  the 
priesthood  easily  intelligible.  The 
e^  upon  which  the  council  sat  in 
deep  deliberation  would  seem  to  have 
been  provided  by  the  pope  for  that 
especial  occasion.  At  least  it  is  evi- 
dent he  made  a  use  of  it  which  would 
favour  such  a  supposition.  We  learn 
from  Fleury,  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  comments  on  the  daring  missive 
of  Henry,  he  appealed  to  the  egg  a6 
a  proof  vouchsafed  by  God  that  the 
monarch's  aggressions  were  to  be 
unsuccessful.  "  The  pope,"*  he  says, 
'*  had  shown  this  Qgg  in  the  council ; 
in  his  discourse  he  gave  an  explana- 
tionf  of  it,  and  concluded  thus : — *  We 
must  now  employ  the  sword  of  the 


*  Hist.  Eccl.,  tom.  xiii.,  p.  299. 

f  He  then  alluded  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  egg  already  mentioned ;  treating  it 
as  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the  condition  of  the  approaching  time,  and  of  the  furious 
attacks  which  the  church  was  destined  to  suffer  from  her  enemies. 

"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,"  he  concluded,  *•  it  behoves  us  to  draw  forth  the 
avenging  sword.  Now  must  we  smite  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  his  church,  that 
the  bruised  head,  now  haughtily  erect  against  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  and  of 
all  the  churches,  may  recoil ;  that,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  in  th^  flrst  days  of  his  pride,  upon  his  belly  he  may  go,  and  eat  the  dust.  '  Fear 
not,'  saith  the  Lord,  '  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father  s  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.'  It  is  enough  that  ye  have  borne  thus  long  with  the  adversary.  Ye 
have  warned  him  sufliciently  and  well.  Now  let  him  be  made  to  feel  that  his  con- 
science has  been  seared." 

Here  he  paused,  and  appeared  to  wait  the  opinion  of  the  prelates  around  him. 
But  his  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration ;  the  assembly,  rising  as  one  man,  seemed 
eager  to  support  him  by  the  testimony  of  their  unanimous  approval.  They  called 
on  him  to  wield,  without  delay,  the  hi^h  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  churcn  against  the  blasphemer,  the  despoUer,  the 
tyrant,  the  apostate.  "  Pronounce,"  they  cried,  "  the  doom,  by  whicn  he  may 
tumsolf  be  crushed,  and  from  which  otherSi  fbr  ages  to  come,  may  take  wiumlngp. 
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word  to  strike  the  serpent  on  the 
head»  and  to  avenge  the  church — toe 
have  been  but  too  patient.*  *'  If  pa- 
tience were  the  only  fault  with  which 
Gregory  and  his  adherents  could  be 
charged,  they  soon  made  ample  amends 
for  it.  No  reader  will  complain  of 
too  great  forbearance  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bowden : — 

*'  The  cases  of  these  minor  delinquents 
being  all  disposed  of,  Gregory  at  length 
proceeded  to  take  the  most  important 
step  of  his  whole  career ;  the  king's 
insulting  letters  were  formally  read  over 
once  more,  and  then,  amid  the  eager 
approval  of  his  svnod,  the  pontiff  rose 
to  declare  King  Henry  excommunicate 
fVom  the  church,  and  suspended  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  throne. 

'*  This  tremendous  sentence  will  ever 
serve  as  a  record  of  the  deep  feeling  and 
hiah  principle  which  filled  the  tout  of  him 
who  uttered  it ;  but  it  affords,  at  the 
same  time,  a  startling  indication  of  the 
strangeness  of  that  tneory,  with  which, 
in  the  minds  of  churchmen  of  the  time, 
the  idea  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  was 
combined ;  a  theory  which,  in  assigning 
to  that  really  spiritual  kingdom  an 
unduly  temporal  character,  tended  to 
substitute — after  a  fashion — as  its  head, 
St.  Peter,  vested  with  a  sort  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty  on  earth,  for  St. 
Peter's  master,  reigning  over  the  *  king- 
dom of  heaven.'  Of  the  corruptiona 
connected  with  such  a  theory,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  will  furnish  a  melan- 
choly proof.  But  it  was  not  for  these, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  Gregory 
was  contending  with  the  kine.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  was  apart  and  dbtant 
from  Uiem,  though  their  prevalence  at 
the  time  was  but  too  often  illustrated, 
by  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  during 
the  progress  of  the  contest. 

**  Kiauig,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
the  pontiff  spoke,  in  a  solemn  tone,  as 
follows : — 

"  '  Blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  apos- 


tles, incline,  we  beseech  thee,  to  us  thint 
ear;  O  hear  me,  thy  servant,  whom 
from  infancy  thou  hast  nourished,  and 
whom  to  this  day  thou  hast  preserved 
from  the  hands  of  the  evil  ones,  who 
have  hated,  and  still  hate  me,  for  my 
fidelity  to  thee.  Thou  art  my  witness, 
with  our  lady,  the  mother  of  God,  with 
thv  brother,  the  blessed  Paul,  and  with 
all  saints,  that  thy  holy  Roman  church 
called  me  against'  mv  own  will  to  its 
governance;  that  I  have  not  thonsht 
It  robbery  to  ascend  thv  seat ;  and  that 
I  would  rather  have  finished  my  daji 
in  wandering  than  have  seized  that  seat 
in  a  worldly  spirit  for  the  glory  of  this 
earth.  Through  thv  favour,  and  not 
through  aught  that  I  nave  done,  I  beHevs 
it  to  have  pleased,  and  still  to  pleafe 
thee,  that  the  Christian  people,  specially 
committed  to  thee,  should  obey  me  in 
thy  stead;  through  thy  favour  I  hare 
received  from  God  the  power  of  bindini^ 
and  loosing  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Relying  on  this,  for  the  honour  and 
defence  of  thy  church,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  by  thy  power  and  authority, 
I  forbid  to  liing  Henry,  son  of  Henry 
the  Emperor,  who,  through  an  unex- 
ampled pride,  has  rebelled  against  thy 
holy  church,  the  government  of  thi 
whole  realm  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths 
which  they  have  taken,  or  may  take  to 
him  ;  and  I  decree  that  no  one  akall  obejf 
him  a$  king;  for  it  is  fitting  that  he, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
honour  of  thy  church,  should  himself 
lose  that  honour  which  he  seems  to 
have.  And  becauxe  he  has  scorned  the 
obedience  of  a  Christian,  refusing  to 
return  to  the  Lord  whom  he  had  dnven 
from  him  by  his  communion  with  the 
excommunicate — by  spuming,  as  thou 
knowest,  the  admonitions  given  by  me 
for  hb  own  safety's  sake — and  by  se- 
vering himself  from  the  church  in  the 
attempt  to  divide  it^I,  in  thy  stead, 
bind  nim  with  the  bond  of  anathema; 
thus  acting  in  confidence  on  thee,  that 
the  nations  may  know  and  acknowledge 


Draw  forth  the  sword  I — inflict  judgment  !~let  the  righteous  rejoice  when  be  seetli 
the  vengeance — let  him  wash  his  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  ungodly." 

'*  Further  proceedings,  however,  appear  to  have  been  postjponeduntil  the  morrow ; 
on  the  morning  of  which  dav  Gregorw  received  de»patchet  from  Beveral  Oerwium  m»4 
JtaUan  bi»hop$^  who  had  either  unwilUnglg  taken  part  in,  or  tmhuquentljf  repented  ^, 
the  proceeding$  at  Worms  and  Placema;  and  who  wished  to  avert  his  expected 
eeaswes,  bg  this  timelg  notification  of  their  reluctance  or  repentance.  Cheered  hf 
these  proofs  that  there  existed  throughout  the  empire  a  feeling  which  the  king  s 
late  violent  steps  had  outraged — a  feeling  which  might  consequentlg  be  expected  to 
respond  to  the  measures  which  he  now  contemplated  in  return — the  pontiff  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  Lateran,  and,  in  the  presence  of  one  hundred  and  ten  prelates,  as 
well  as  of  the  imperial  Agnes,  wliose  sense  of  duty  prevailed  on  this  occasion  over 
her  maternal  predilections,  proceeded  to  pass,  in  form,  the  sentence  of  the  couiieU 
vpon  the  king  and  his  abettorfl«**..J9Mr4toi's  L^e  ofOregorpVJI.  vol  il  p.  105. 
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that  thon  art  Peter — that  upon  this  rock 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  hath  built  his 
church,  and  that  the  ^ates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it. 

*'  The  sentence  thus  passed  was  pro- 
mulgated throughout  the  western  world 
by  an  epistle,  addressed  by  the  pontiff 
to  all  Christians,  and  couched  m  the 
following  terms : — 

** '  Ye  have  heard,  brethren,  of  the 
new  and  unheard«of  presumption;  ye 
have  heard  of  the  wicked  garrulity  and 
boldness  of  those  who  blaspheme  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  the  blessed  Peter ; 
ye  have  heard  of  the  pride  that  has 
risen  up  to  insult  and  dishonour  the 
holy  and  apostolic  see;  such  as  your 
fathers  have  neither  seen  nor  heard, 
and  as  the  sacred  historians  do  not 
record  to  have  emanated  at  any  time 
from  pagans  or  heretics.  And  even  if 
this  were  not  so — even  though  in  the 
ages  between  that  in  which  the  faith 
of  Christ  was  founded  and  our  own,  a 

Srecedent  for  such  conduct  might  be 
iscoverable ;  such  a  contempt,  such  a 
trampling  down  of  apostolical,  yea,  of 
divine  authority,  would  not  be  the  less 
to  be  lamented  and  deplored  by  all  the 
faithful.  Wherefore,  if  ye  believe  that 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
delivered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  blessed  Peter — if  ye  hope  that,  by 
his  hands,  an  entrance  will  be  ministered 
nnto  you  to  the  joys  of  eternal  life,  think 
how  It  behoves  you  to  grieve  for  the 
wrong  that  is  done  unto  him.  Unless 
here,  where  your  faith  and  your  hearts 
are  tried  by  the  test  of  temptation,  ye 
be  made  partakers  of  his  sufferings, 
without  doubt  ye  are  not  worthy  to 
be  hereafter  partakers  of  his  consola- 
tion, or  to  receive  a  heavenly  crown 
and  glory,  as  children  of  the  kingdom. 
We  ask  it,  therefore,  of  your  love,  that 
ye  would  implore,  without  ceasing,  the 
mercy  of  the  Almighty,  until  he  shall 
be  pleased  either  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  impious  to  repentance,  or  to  show, 
by  frustrating  their  wicked  counsels, 
how  blind  and  foolish  are  they  who 
strive  to  overthrow  the  rock  estaolished 
by  Christ,  and  to  violate  the  privileges 
which  he  has  bestowed.  In  what  man- 
ner, and  for  what  causes,  the  blessed 
Peter  hath  bound  the  king  with  the 
bond  of  anathema,  ye  can  fully  learn 
from  the  document  enclosed.' 

"And  thus  commenced  throughout 
the  empire  a  contest  to  which  Europe, 
as  yet,  had  never  seen  the  parallel. 
Or  thus,  rather,  was  a  visible  form 
and  body  given  to  the  great  contest 
which  had,  in  truth,  been  long  in  pro* 
eress — ^the  contest  of  principles  between 
feudal  sovereignty  and  the  western 
eburch." 


Gregory  chose  his  time  well  for  the 
great  enterprise  to  effect  the  exaltation 
of  his  see,  and  prosecuted  his  advan- 
tage with  characteristic  prudence  and 
energy.  He  knew  that  the  inclinations 
of  the  German  princes,  who  could  ill 
brook  a  sovereign,  would  be  on  his 
side — Germany  was  not  now  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Othos.  A  long 
and  troubled  minority  had  allowed  the 
feudal  princes  to  stren^hen  their  in- 
dependence. A  sovereign  like  Henry 
was  not  at  all  the  chief  whom  they 
would  willingly  have  selected.  The 
papal  manifesto  seemed  to  set  the 
stamp  of  religion  on  the  treason  they 
secretly  meditated.  Nor  was  it  only 
on  the  ill-inclined  this  manifesto  took 
effect.  Friends  and  adherents  of  Henry 
were  awed  by  it — bishops  of  his  party 
deserted  him,  and  betook  themselves 
barefooted  pilgrims  to  Rome,  where 
they  humbly  besought  the  pope  to 
absolve  them.  One  bishop,  more 
firmly  devoted  to  his  sovereign,  the 
emperor,  was  smitten  with  sudden 
death,  and  his  dying  expressions  of 
remorse  and  despair,  as  they  were 
reported,  struck  terror  to  many  hearts. 
At  last,  Henry  found  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  refractory  subjects ;  and 
the  assembled  princes  dictated  hard 
terms  to  him,  which  necessity  con- 
strained him  to  accept.  He  was  to 
attend  a  council  at  Augsburgh,  and 
there,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  pope,  re&ign  his  crown  or  retain 
it — and,  in  the  meantime,  he  was 
instructed  that  if  he  were  not  absolved 
within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  date 
of  his  excommunication,  his  throne 
would  be  considered  for'eit,  and  a 
successor  would  be  set  in  it.  This 
was  a  blow  which,  it  was  thought, 
Henry  cauld  not  parry.     The  pope, 

it  was  imagined,  was  inexorable the 

period  of  probation  bad  nearly  expired 
— and,  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  in  his 
extremity  to  obtain  a  personal  inter* 
view  with  Gregory,  and  propitiate 
him  by  entreaties  and  concessions,  the 
passes  into  Italy  were  occupied  with 
forces,  and  so  carefully  guarded,  that 
a  journey  over  the  Alps  in  such  a 
season  as  it  must  be  undertaken  was 
conceived  impracticable.  The  em- 
peror undertook  this  perilous  journey^ 
accompanied  by  bis  wife,  in  the  depth 
of  a  winter  in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
Rhine  was  frozeo  from  St«  'iAxxtm 
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day,  11th  or  12th  of  November,  to 
Aprili  and  after  iadescribable  hard* 
ships,  accomplished  his  purpose.  Mr. 
Bowden's  narrative  of  this  memorable 
incident  is  very  picturesque  and  vivid : 

**  A  few  days,  therefore,  before  the 
Christmas  which  closed  the  year  1076, 
the  king  put  himself  in  motion  from 
Spires.  His  wife  and  infant  child  ac- 
companied his  steps;  and  whatever 
meaner  followers  may  hare  formed  his 
escort,  it  appears  that  only  one  person 
of  gentle  blood — and  he  not  distinguished 
by  rank  or  possessions — attended  the 
fallen  sovereign.  The  many  princely 
and  noble  vassals  who  had  thronged 
in  other  days  his  palace,  now  looked  on 
him  whom  thev  had  once  courted  and 
flattered  with  hatred  or  contempt — nor 
was  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed  on 
the  subject  found  to  return  a  favourable 
answer  to  his  urgent  entreaties  for  as- 
sistance on  his  journey.  And  the  at- 
tached retainers  and  friends  with  whom 
he  h^  been  compelled  so  recently  to 

Sart,  were  now  wandering  across  the 
ifferent  passes  of  the  Alps,  on  errands 
similar  to  his  own,  prevented  by  dread, 
as  well  of  the  pope  as  the  nobles,  from 
making  the  journey  in  his  company. 
He  set  forward,  however,  and  taking 
his  way  through  Burgundy,  halted  to 
observe  the  ^stival  of  Christmas  at 
Besancon.  And  thence  passing  the  Jura, 
he  proceeded  to  Vevay,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  OencTa.  Here  he  was  met 
by  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Otho  of 
8usa,  and  mother  of  his  queen  (who, 
we  are  informed,  took  advantage  of 
his  distress  to  extort  the  dominion  of 
five  Italian  bishoprics  from  him). 

**  The  valleys  were  dangerous  and 
difficult.  But  their  descent  appeared 
in  prospect  more  formidable  than  any 
thing  which  they  had  previously  accom- 
plished. The  whole  of  the  predpitoua 
mountain  slope  appeared  one  sheet  of 
ice,  on  which  no  root,  it  seemed,  could 
for  a  moment,  maintain  its  position. 
Henry  and  his  men  crawled  oown  on 
their  bands  and  knees.  The  queen,  her 
child,  and  female  attendants,  were,  by 
the  experienced  peasants,  lowered  down 
the  slope,  enveloped  by  the  skins  of 
cattle.  The  party  were,  however,  able 
to  proceed  with  their  journey;  and 
Henry  arrived,  without  further  obstacle, 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  northern 
Italy,  the  imperial  government,  admi- 
nistered by  hb  chancellor,  the  bishop 
of  Vercelle,  and  supported  by  the  anti- 
papal  Lombard  clergy,  had  still,  in 
•OBie  measure  at  least,  maintained  its 
aaikority.  Gregory's  enemies,  and  their 
■rohbisliop,  the  uitrudingTedakhis,  were 
■till»  ia^ipMraBea,  trimphaat  at  Milan. 


And  as  the  Italians  were  bnt  imjperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  detaib  of^the  un- 
precedented changes  which  had  occurred 
beyond  the  Alps,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  toe  royalists  amone  them 
looked  upon  Henry's  arrival  as  decisive 
of  the  speedy  triumph  of  their  cause. 

*'  The  gradual  advance  of  a  moral 
revolution  in'  progress  around  them* 
has  ever  escaped  the  notice  of  the  un- 
thinking mass  of  mankind,  whose  atten- 
tion is  only  caught  by  startling  events 
and  sudden  changes.  And  even  thes«, 
when  accompanyinfi^,  as  they  ever  must 
to  some  extent,  the  course  of  such  a 
revolution,  are  regarded,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  community,  as  isolated 
events,  arising  from  isolated  causes ; 
the  generalization  which  —  connecting 
them  with  each  other — would  exhibit 
them  in  their  proper  character,  as  symp- 
toms of  the  successive  phases  of  one 
great  phenomenon,  being  a  prooeas  be- 
yond the  powers  of  ordinary  obserrers. 

**  By  many,  therefore,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  Italy,  the  arrival  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  1077,  was  imagined  to 
be  an  event  similar  in  character  to  the 
arrival  of  Henry  IIL,  in  1046.  They 
had  long  lamented  the  non-appearance 
of  their  sovereign  among  them — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  alone  they  were 
wont  to  attribute  the  boldness  of  Gre- 
gory's tone,  and  what  the^r  considered 
his  daring  defiance  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority ;  and  they  saw  no  reason  why, 
now  that  Henry  was  once  more  among 
them,  he  should  not  advance  toward  the 
papal  city,  and  renew  the  scene  of  Sutri ; 
summoning  the  offending  pontiff  before 
him ;  removing  him  by  authority  from 
his  see,  and  filling  the  apostolic  chmir 
with  a  more  obsequious  successor. 

**The  monarch's  arrival  was,  con- 
sequently, scarcely  bruited  abroad,  be- 
fore nobles,  prelates*  and  warriors 
thronged  to  greet  him  ;  and  hb  crowded 
and  brilliant  court  presented  a  si 
contrast  to  the  state  of  neglect  and 
vation  which  he  had  experienced  dorior 
the  preceding  months." — VoL  ii  p.  1q£ 

Henry^  bowevert  knew  hb  danger. 
The  term  allowed  him  bv  th«  Germaa 
nobles  to  prooore  hb  aMolation,  was 
rapidly  passing  awav.  He  had  bo 
reeoorce  but  that  or  propitiating  the 
pope. 

**  It  was  on  the  momhig  of  the  %5A 
of  January,  1076,"  writes  Mr.  Bowdco, 
'*  while  the  trout  reigned  in  all  its  inten- 
sity, and  the  ground  was  white  with 
snow,  that  the  d^)ected  Henry,  bare- 
footed, and  dad  in  the  nsnal  garb  of 
peaaaee  a  gament  oi  white  liaeo — 
ascended  alone  to  the  rocky  fortress  of 
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Canosa,  and  entered  its  outer  gate.  .  .  . 
Here  he  etood,  a  miserable  spectacle, 
exposed  to  hunger  and  cold  throughout 
the  day,  vainly  hoping,  with  each  sue* 
ceeding  hour,  that  Gregory  would  con- 
sider his  penance  as  sufficient.  .  .  .  On 
a  second  day,  and  on  a  third,  the  un- 
happy prince  was  seen  standing,  starved 
and  miserable,  from  the  morning  until 
the  evening.  All  in  the  castle,  except 
the  pope,  Isewailed  his  condition,  and 
with  tears  implored  his  forsriveness,"  &c. 
**  The  scene,"  observes  Mr.  Bowden, 
writing  of  the  dajr  (the  fourth^  on  which 
Henry  was  admitted  into  Hildebrand's 
presence,  **a8  the  suppliant  king  ap- 
proached the  pontiff,  must  have  been 
singularly  striking.  The  youthful  and 
vigorous  Henry,  of  loftv  stature  and 
commanding  features,  thus  humbling 
himself  before  the  small,  insignificant, 
and  now  probably  withered  figure  of 
Gregory  Yll.»  must  have  afforded  a 
striking  type  of  that  abasement  of  phy- 
sical before  moral  power,  of  the  sword 
before  the  crozier,  which  the  great 
struggle  then  in  progress  was  fated  to 
accomplish. " 

The  circumstances  attending  on  the 
humiliation  of  Henry  are  so  generally 
known*  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
upon  Uiem.  There  is  one,  however* 
on  which  Mr.  Bowden  has  fixed  atten- 
tion* which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Gregory*  he  informs  us*  when  about 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper*  paused  for  a  moment*  then 
lifiing  up  bis  eyes  to  heaven*  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
Drayed  that  if  he  made  this  declaration 
falsely*  a  sudden  and  terrible  death 
might  be  his  punishment.  He  then 
partook  of  the  host*  amidst  murmurs 
of  admiration  from  all  who  were  pre- 
aent.  When  the  applause  had  sub- 
8ided»  he  approached  Henry*  entreated 
}um  to  imitate  bis  example*  admonished 
him*  that  the  earthly  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  to  be  judged  was  fallible* 
and  promised  that  if  he  would  declare 
his  innocence  in  the  same  form  which 
he  had  himself  used*  he  would  inter- 
pose between  him  and  his  accusers* 
and  assure  to  him  the  peaceable  en- 
ioyment  of  his  throne.  Henry*  taken 
by  surprise*  was  for  a  moment  dis- 
turbed and  embarrassed*  but*  reco- 
Terlng  himself*  he  put  aside  the  tempta- 
tion* unwilling*  as  he  said*  to  connect 
his  reception  of  the  holy  element  with 
so  solemn  an  appeal.  Sarprising  as 
this  transaction  may  appeari  it  seems* 


if  possible*  more  wonderful*  that  his- 
torians have  related  it  without  adding 
an  expression  of  their  abhorrence. 
Such  a  temptation*  at  such  a  moment* 
to  one  in  the  circumstances  of  Henry, 
was  a  crime  of  the  darkest  description. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  mode  of 
excusing  it.  If  Gregory  believed  in 
the  truths  he  professed,  his  guilt  in 
exposing  a  penitent,  like  Henry,  to 
so  terrible  a  trial,  admits  of  no  pallia- 
tion. That  Henry  came  forth  victo- 
riously from  the  temptation  was  no 
ordinary  mercy,  and  seems  to  indicate 
a  sincerity  in  his  religious  professions 
for  which  his  more  sanctimonious  ad- 
versary and  tempter  had  given  him 
little  credit. 

The  report  of  these  transactions 
was  received  with  very  different  feelings 
by  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
cnurch.  In  Italy  the  submission  of 
Henry  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  base- 
ness* and  the  fallen  monarch  was  looked 
upon  with  feelings  of  indignation  and 
contempt.  In  Germany,  the  confede- 
rates learned,  with  much  dissatisfac- 
tion* the  unlooked-for  leniency  of  the 
pope.  The  Lombards,  when  informed 
of  the  affair*  before  Henry  had  left 
the  fortress  of  Canosa*  broke  out  into 
expressions  of  the  most  offensive  nature 
against  the  pope*  inveighed  against  his 
arrogance  and  impiety  in  daring*  while 
under  censure  himself*  to  visit  ana- 
themas upon  others,  and  denounced 
Henry  as  a  betrayer  of  church  and 
state  in  submitting  to  be  reconciled* 
on  so  disgraceful  terms*  with  an  in- 
truder into  the  papacy,  excommu- 
nicated and  a  heretic.  Henry  made 
strenuous  efforts*  through  trusty 
friends*  to  appease  these  anery  feel- 
ings. He  had  it  representea  that  in 
submitting  to  the  conditions  dictated 
by  the  pope  he  yielded  to  an  uncon- 
trollable necessity.  He  had  an  expo- 
sure made  of  the  troubled  state  of  his 
affairs  in  Germany,  and  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  ensue  if  he 
did  not,  within  the  time  allowed  him* 
succeed  in  obtaining  absolution  from 
censures  which  the  confederates  were 
determined  to  enforce.  All  was  vain. 
The  Lombards  would  not  accept  such 
excuses  as  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
the  monarch's  weakness.  Adherents 
fell  off  from  him — the  people  were 
taught  to  insult  his  name ;  and*  until* 
yielding  to  the  altered  neeessity  of 
circumstances^  he  broke  through  his 
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recent  engagements  with  the  pope« 
and  assumed  again  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility towards  him»  he  was  unable  to 
recover  the  favour  and  support  of 
Italian  princes  and  people.  When  he 
had  made  it  known  that  he  would 
commit  this  breach  of  faith,  the  indig- 
nation which  was  entertained  in  Italy 
against  the  pope  re-instated  Henry  in 
the  authority  he  had  partially  for- 
feited, over  his  former  adherents. 

Henry  appears  to  have  been  towards 
the  German  nobles,  what  the  pope  was 
to  the  Italian — and  Gregory  was  forced 
to  defend  himself  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  culpable  weakness  in  granting 
an  impolitic  and  unmerited  absolution, 
as  Henry  was  to  make  satisfaction  for 
having  accepted  it  on  unworthy  terms. 
Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  the  Germans, 
parades  the  humiliation  of  the  monarch, 
and  insists  on  his  own  severity  in  so 
abasing  him.*  "  He  was  three  days 
at  my  gate  without  any  mark  of  royal 
dignity,  his  feet  bare,  his  dress  that 
of  a  penitent,  imploring  mercy  with 
such  floods  of  tears,  that  those  who 
beheld  them  could  not  restrain  their 
own,  but  prayed  as  earnest  I  v  in  his 
behalf^  wondering  at  our  obduracy, 
which  they  pronounced,  not  the  seve- 
rity of  an  apostle,  but  the  cruelty  of 
a  tyrant."  Such  were  the  represen- 
tations by  which  Gregory  strove  to 
vindicate  himself  in  the  judgment  of 
his  supporters  in  Germany  against  a 
suspicion  of  over  indulgence  towards 
their  adversary  and  his. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the 
Council  of  Augsburgh,  at  which,  it 
had  been  announced,  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  pope,  the  German 
confederates,  and  Henry,  were  to  be 
judged ;  but,  it  would  seem,  Henry 
retaliated  on  his  adversaries  the  stra- 
tagem by  which  they  had  endeavoured 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  reach 
Italy.  He  took  measures  to  prevent 
the  pope  from  reachinflr  Augsburgh — 
indeed  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for 
him  to  attempt  visiting  Rome.  Having 
learned  how  all  access  to  Augsburffh 
was  cut  ofT,  the  confederates  thought 
that  they  could  counterplot  Henry  by 
holding  their  council  at  Forcheim ; 
but  they  were  disappointed  ;  the  pone 
was  guarded  far  too  closely — he  could 
only  tend  legates  to  represent  him — for 


himself,  he  remuned  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
chiefly  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
The  Council  of  Forcheim  was  held 
without  the  presence  of  either  Henry 
or  the  pope ;  the  deposition  of  Henry 
was  confirmed  by  it,  and  Rodolph, 
Duke  of  Suabia,  was  elected  king. 

The  election,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
was  not  made  at  the  suggestion,  or 
even  with  the  approbation,  of  Gregory. 
It  was  his  desire,  expressed  by  his 
legates,  that  no  election  should  be 
made  until  he  could  be  present  in 
person.  He  did  not  wish,  it  was 
evident,  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  Henry.  The  council  took  a 
different  view  of  the  matters  at  issue, 
and,  as  they  imagined,  rendered  all 
accommodation  with  the  emperor  im- 
possible. Gregory,  however,  appears 
to  have  entertained  a  different  opinion, 
and  to  have  acted  as  if  a  power  were 
reserved  to  him  of  pronouncing  on 
which  of  the  two  competitors  the 
crown  was  eventually  to  settle.  He 
speaks  of  both  as  if  they  were  kings, 
and  behaves  towards  them  as  if  they 
were  candidates  for  a  vacant  throne, 
to  which,  according  to  their  merits 
towards  him,  he  was,  at  his  pleasure^ 
to  exalt  either. 

Gregory's  indecision  was  far  from 
accepts^le  to  the  Germans,  They 
complained  that  by  his  express  com- 
mand they  had  withdrawn  their  alle- 
giance from  Henry,  and  encountered 
all  the  evil  consequences  of  opposition 
to  so  powerful  a  monarch.  They  com- 
plained that  this  their  devotion  to  the 
pope  was  not  regarded  by  him  as  H 
ought  to  be — that  when  they  bad 
elected  a  king,  although  there  bad 
never  been  a  formal  restoration  of 
Henry  to  his  throne,  Gregory,  never- 
theless, (who  had  deposed  that  mo- 
narch, and  had  never  rescinded  the 
decree  of  deposition,  absolving  but 
not  re-instating  him,)  affected  to  regard 
him  still  as  a  king,  addressing  letters 
and  sending  legates  to  Rodolph  and 
him  as  to  two  sovereign  princes, 
naming  **  the  prevaricator*  Henry  fSrtt 
in  his  epistles,  honouring  his  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  and  discountenancing 
tho^e  of  Rodolph.  This  is  done,  they 
have  no  doubt,  with  good  intentioosv 
and  they  believe  that  it  may  bo  the 
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molt  of  A  subtle  policy^  bat^  as  they 
hare  too  little  rennement  to  be  able 
to  penetrate  it»  they  content  thera- 
•elvet  with  a  aimplo  statement  to  the 
pope,  of  the  pernicious  conseauences 
which  follow  from  his  vacilUtion. 
Theae  are  civil  wars«  innumerable 
homicides,  pillage^  conflagrations,  de- 
atmction  of  property,  ecclesiastical  and 
royal,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plun- 
dered monarchs  must  in  the  end  sus- 
tain themselves  by  plunder — the  aboli- 
tion of  all  laws,  divine  and  human. 
These  evils»  they  insist,  would  have 
been  prevented,  or  would  have  been 
leas  flagrant,  if  the  pope  had  adhered 
to  his  original  resolution.  They  in- 
treat  htm,  if  he  do  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  act  an  open  and  determined 
part,  at  least  not  to  destroy  what 
he  had  once  done;  and  they  excuse 
themselves  for  the  boldness  of  their 
remonstrances  by  imputing  them  to 
their  distress.  *'  Exposed  as  wo  are," 
they  conclude^  "to  the  jaws  of  the 
wolf,  because  we  have  been  obedient 
to  the  shepherd^  if  we  must  be  guarded 
against  the  shepherd  also,  we  are,  of 
all  men,  the  most  miserable." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gre^ry 
was  roused  to  an  energetic  and  decided 
policy  by  these  touching  remonstrances. 
Civil  war  continued  to  rage  between 
the  rival  claimants  for  the  throne,  and 
to  inflict  upon  a  divided  people  all  its 
desolating  consequences ;  and  Gregory 

rkisted  in  his  neutrality.  At  length 
became  determined  to  choose  his 
party.  Rodolph«  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1080,  gained  a  great,  and, 
as  it  was  represented,  a  decided  vic- 
tory. The  army  of  Henry  was  dis- 
pmed^the  monarch,  himself,  said  to 
M  powerless  and  dispirited.  This 
was  the  argument  for  which  Gregory 
waited.     The  crown  which  had  been 

S'vcn  by  the  German  princes  nearly 
irce  years  before^  and  of  « bicb  vic- 
tory now  seemed  to  assure  the  pos- 
tcasloo,  Gregory^  of  his  own  pure 
notion,  condescended  to  grant,  in  the 
weU-lcDOwn  formulary — 

''Petra  dedit   Petro,   Petms  diadema 
Rodolpbo.'* 

Baronius  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice  and  correct  the  mistaken 
opinion  that  the  crown  inscribed  with 
tnsa  legend  was  sent  to  Rodolph  on 
tba  oecaaioo  of  hia  being  elected  by 
tba  German  princes.  Gregory,  he 
•tyty  ia»  himself^  a  witness  that  be 
Vol.  XX— No.  117. 


waited  for  the  council  at  which  he  re- 
ceived  tidings  of  Henry's  defeat,  before 
deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  two 
competitors.  Baronius  doe$  not  say 
that  the  report  of  Rodolph's  victory 
had  any  efiect,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty  to  determine. 

Gregory  had  now  not  only  chosen 
his  part,  but  resolved,  at  all  hazards, 
and  by  all  means  at  bis  command,  to 
maintain  it.  In  his  epistles  confir- 
matory of  Rodolph*s  claims,  he  in- 
vokes the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  to 
show,  by  confounding  the  schemes  of 
Henry,  that  their  ju&ments  were  not 
less  effective  upon  kings  than  upon 
angels;  and,  not  content  with  this 
earnest  invocation,  he  put  his  gift  of 
prophecy  to  uao,  and  predicted  the 
speedy  downfall  and  destruction  of  hia 
adversary.  That  adversary,  however* 
was  one  not  easily  daunted.  Neither 
the  success  of  Rodolph,  nor  the 
prayers,  and  prophecies,  and  impre- 
cations of  the  pope,  had  power  to 
overcome  him.  No  sooner  had  Gre- 
gory assumed  and  exercised  the  privi- 
lege to  dispose  of  his  crown,  than  the 
emperor  retaliated  in  kind.  He  took 
measures  for  assembling  a  council, 
where  the  bbhops  of  his  party  de- 
clared Hildebrand  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  a  suborner  of  perjury,  a 
sorcerer,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  pronounced 
him,  for  his  manifold  crimes  and 
transgressions,  justly  deposed  from 
the  papacy,  into  which  he  had  surrep- 
titiously entered  ;  electing  in  his  stead 
Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna^ 
whom  they  proclaimed  pope  by  the 
title,  Clement  III. 

Gregory's  appeal  to  the  apostles 
and  to  futurity  was  soon  decided 
against  him.  Rodolph  was  slain  in 
battle — an  army  or  the  Counteta 
Matilda  was  defeated — and  Henry* 
conducting  the  newly-elected  pope,  of 
whose  claims  he  was  the  champion, 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Nor 
was  he  long  at  the  gates.  AAer  a 
few  days,  Guibert  was  enthroned  as 
pope,  in  the  Lateran,  and  Henry*  in 
the  Vatican,  crowned  emperor. 

Throi^h  all  this  the  spirit  of  Hil- 
debrand  sustained  him.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  reconcile  himself  with 
Henry,  he  had,  when  Rodolph  fell, 
directed  the  German  princes  to  elect 
a  successor ;  he  had  addressed  an 
earnest  supplication  to  William  the 
Conqueror  that  he  would  march  to 
bis  succour*  and*  finally*  sought  assis- 
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tftnce  from  Ouiscard  and  the   Nor- 
mans>  against   whom  he  had  issued 
repeated  remonstrances  and  censures. 
Guiscard  marched  to  his  relief.     At 
his  approach   Henry  raised  the  siege 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither 
the  pope  had  retired^  and  left  the  city 
to  the  occupation  of   the    Normans. 
Their  protection  soon  proved  worse 
than  ordinary  hostility.     In  the  army 
of   Guiscard    there    were    Saracens, 
who  hated  Rome  for  its  religion,  and 
adventurers,   in  whom    the    love    of 
rapine  was  stronger    than    reverence 
for  the  church.     A  pretext  was  rea- 
dily discovered  to  satisfy  the  scruples, 
or  to  cover  the  rapacity  of  each  class 
of  plunderers  ;  and  Rome  became  a 
prey  to  flame  and  pillage,  and  to  pas- 
sions still  more  devouring : — 

"  The  Saracens  of  Sicily,"  writes 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "the  subjects  of  Roger, 
and  auxiliaries  of  his  brother,  embraced 
this  fkir  occasion  of  rilling  and  pro- 
faning the  holy  city  of  the  Christians  ; 
many  thousands  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
sight,  and  by  the  allies  of  their  spiri- 
tual father,  were  exposed  to  violation, 
captivity,  or  death;  and  a  spacious 
quarter  of  the  city,  from  the  Lateran 
to  the  Colosseum,  was  consumed  by  the 
flames,  and  devoted  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude." 

This  fearful  calamity  so  exasperated 
the  people  against  Gregory,  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  at  Home.  He 
betook  himself  to  Salerno,  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  heavy  affliction 
and  disappointments,  and  died  there 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1085,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  papacy.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  or  rather  his 
dispositions  on  the  approach  of  death, 
are  variously  reported.  "  It  is  re- 
corded," Dr.  Murray  says,  "by  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  who  lived 
shortly  afterwards,  that,  before  his 
death  he  grieved  very  sincerely  for 
the  part  he  had  acted,  and  even  ac- 
knowledged that  the  troubles  which 
he  bad  excited  in  various  countries 
had  been  occasioned  through  the 
temptation  of  the  devil.  Whether  or 
noty"  continues  the  most  reverend 
witness,  <*  that  be  the  exact  truth,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say ;  it  is  denied  by 


Baronius,  and  asserted  by  Sigebert,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  is  stated."*  The 
authority  which  Dr.  Murray  thought 
entitled  to  such  deference,  that  the  name 
of  Baronius,  and  even  the  veneration 
due  to  Gregory  VII.  could  not  influence 
him  to  decide  against  it,  is  evidently 
not  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  credit  with 
Mr.  Bowden,  in  whose  work  the  con- 
cluding hours  of  the  life  of  Hilde- 
brand  are  thus  described : — 

"  Three  days  before  his  death,  on  the 
question  before  him  of  absolving  the 
persons  whom  he  had  excommunicated, 
he  replied :  *  With  the  exception  of 
Henry,  styled  by  his  followers,  the 
king  I  of  Guibert,  the  usurping  claim- 
ant of  the  Roman  sec ;  and  of  those 
who,  by  advice  or  assistance,  favour 
their  evil  and  ungodly  views,  I  absolve 
and  bless  all  men  who  unfeignedly  be- 
lieve me  to  possess  this  power,  as  the 
representative  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  And  then,  addressing  those 
around  him,  for  some  time,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  warning,  he  thus  impressively 
concluded : — *  In  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty God,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
holy  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
I  adjure  you,  recognise  no  one  as  my 
successor  in  the  Roman  see,  who  Rhall 
not  have  been  duly  elected,  and  canoni- 
cally  ordained  by  apostolic  authority.' 

"On  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  he 
peacefully  closed  his  earthly  career, 
iust  rallying  strength,  amid  the  ex- 
haustion"^ of  his  powers,  to  utter,  mith 
his  departing  breath,  the  words : — 

*'  *  I  have  loved  justice,  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile.' 

**  *  In  exile  1 '  said  a  prelate,  who 
stood  beside  his  bed, — too  late,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  bis  parting  spirit.  •  hi  exile 
thou  canst  not  die.  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  thou  hast  received  the 
nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession.  " — Vol.  ii.  p.  32S. 

Such  was,  according  to  the  reports 
of  those  who  most  venerated  his  me- 
mory, the  death  of  Gregory  VII. 
His  dying  words  were  such  as  would 
have  been  little  anticipated.  They 
somewhat  too  closely  resemble  the 
querulous  and  distrustful  sentiment,! 
from  which  the  friends  of  Brutus  were 


*  Commons  Committee  on  Ireland,  1825,  p.  651.      Digest,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G2. 

t  *<  O  Virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee  all  my  days,  and  find  thee  but  a  shade  I" 
The  admirers  of  Gregory,  it  is  manifest,  mast  understand  his  dying  words  in  a 
aense  very  diiferent  from  that  which  the  expression  of  Brutus  is  said  to  bear ;  and 
perhaps,  they  are  justified  in  such  an  interpretation  of  them.  Gregory  may  have 
ipokea  of  d«ath  aad  exile,  not  as  bis  recompense  for  the  love  of  justice^  but  as  tha 
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earnest  to  vindicate  that  great  hea- 
then*8  reputation.  When  Gregory 
\ras  prosperous  and  powerfulf  he  de- 
clared temporal  disaster  the  necessary 
consequence  of  an  evil  life — he  pre- 
dicted the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  his 
enemiesi  because  they  hated  righte- 
ousness and  loved  iniquity.  His 
dying  words  sadly  contrast  with  such 
predictions.  Are  they  evidence  of  a 
departed  faith?  are  they  consistent 
with  a  faith  living  and  true  ?  We 
will  not  affirm :  but  we  may  say^  that 
they  are  not  the  words  in  which  the 
faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian  might 
be  expected  to  speak.  He  whose 
trust  in  a  Saviour  is  steadfast — who 
regards  his  life  as  vanity,  and  accounts 
his  death  gain — if  he  be  bold  to  speak 
of  years  devoted  to  Christian  duty, 
and  of  the  consequences  of  such  a 
life,  will  thank  his  Lord  for  all  that  is 
past,  and  will  trust  and  praise  him  for 
glory  to  come — will  not  pronounce 
death  and  exile  as  the  consequences  of 
a  well-spent  life  ;  he  will  class  them 
among  the  conditions  of  his  earthly 
estate,  and  will  look  for  the  great  end 
to  which  ail  conducts,  not  in  the 
grave,  but  in  the  resurrection. 

A  very  inadequate  idea  will  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  Gregory 
by  regarding  him  only  as  an  antago- 
nist to  Henry.  In  every  part  of  the 
known  world  he  had  raised  the  re- 
nown of  the  papacy,  and  over  every 
Christian  kingdom  or  people  he  had 
assumed  to  be  accounted  the  supreme 
ruler.  He  laid  down,  and,  whenever 
he  had  power,  asserted,  the  general 
principle,  that  the  spiritual  should 
rule  and  govern  the  temporal  power — 
that  the  one  exceeds  the  other  as 
mind  exceeds  body,  as  the  sun  out- 
shines the  moon.  And  he  insisted, 
also,  that  in  every  country  there  were 


peculiar  evidences  to  the  justice  of 
his  claims,  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  principle  on  which  they 
could  be,  in  every  instance,  estab-' 
lished.  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Hungary,  Dalmatian 
&c.  &c.  were  all  claimed  by  Gregory 
as  dependencies  upon  the  rapal  Em- 
pire ;  and  all  served  to  furnish  proofs^ 
not  only  of  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
explored  the  weakness  of  which  he 
might  take  advantage,  and  of  the 
boldness  with  which  he  advanced  pre- 
tensions, whenever  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess presented  itself,  but  of  the 
discretion  with  which  he  temporbed 
when  he  found  .the  season  unfavour- 
able : — 

"  So  many  excommunications,"  writes 
Voltaire,  in  discoursing  on  the  enter- 
prises of  this  pope,  "  would  appear,  at 
this  day,  evidence  of  supreme  folly. 
But  let  one  reflect,  that  Gregory  VII. 
in  menacing  the  King  of  France,  ad- 
dressed his  bull  to  the  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  vassal  of  the  king,  and  no  less 
powerful  than  the  king  himself, — that 
when  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  em- 
peror, he  had  at  his  side  a  part  of 
Italv,  the  Countess  Matilda,  Rome,  and 
the  half  of  Germany — ^that  as  regarded 
the  Normans,  they  were,  at  the  time, 
his  declared  enemies, — then  Gregory 
VII.  will  appear  violent  and  daring, 
rather  than  indiscreet.  He  felt,  that 
in  exalting  his  dignity  above  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  of  kings,  he  would  be 
seconded  by  other  churches,  flattered 
to  account  themselves  members  of  a 
system  which  humbled  the  secular 
power.  His  desira  was  formed,  not 
alone  to  shake  oft  the  emperor's  voke, 
but  to  place  Rome,  emperors,  and  Lines 
under  the  yoke  of  the  papacy.  This 
might  cost  him  life; — he  must  have 
even  counted  such  a  cost,  and  danger 
gives  glory." 

Hildebrand  did  not  limit  his  ambi« 


proofs  he  willingly  offered  of  it.  To  us  it  would  seem,  that,  if  the  dying  pontiff 
spoke  in  this  sense,  his  words  were  not  happily  chosen.  But  indeed,  we  i'eel  that 
a  Christian,  on  his  death-bed,  would  have  left  a  more  edifying  memorial,  had  he 
spoken  words  of  present  trust  and  hope  in  the  mercies  of  a  Redeemer,  than  lan^ 
guage,  which  seeiUvS  to  denote  a  mind  occupied  with  remembrances  savouring  at 
once  of  pride  and  discontent.  >Ve  feel,  too,  as  if  that  severity  towards  enemies, 
which  approaching  death  could  not  soften,  sheds  a  disastrous  light  on  the  closing 
hours  of  this  inexorable  pontiff.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said,  that  this  severity  was 
justice, — but,  surely,  Henry  had  claims  upon  the  forbearance  of  justice,  as  well  as 
demerits  on  which  its  rigour  was  to  be  visited.  Gregory  had  once  professed  love 
for  him, — and  knew  to  a  certainty  that,  for  the  vices  and  evil  deeds  which  had 
disfigured  his  life,  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  so  treacherously  torn  him  in  childhood 
from  a  mother's  protection,  were  mainly  censurable.  At  the  solemn  hour  of 
death,  it  might  be  hoped,  that  one  of  gentle  heart,  or  of  Christian  principle, 
would  have  remembered  this,  and  all  other  mitigating  circumstances  of  Henry's 
condition. 
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tionft  within  the  range  of  western 
Europe.  The  whole  known  world  was 
mirrored  in  his  capacious  mind.  He 
offered  counsel  and  addressed  remon- 
strances to  Christian  churches  in 
Africa ;  and  he  planned  a  great  cru- 
sade,* even  when  engaged  in  conflicts 
of  the  most  arduous  difficulty,  to 
deliver  the  holy  sepulchre  and  the 
churches  of  the  east  from  profanation 
and  oppression.  But,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, the  great  aim  of  Grejrory 
was  not  neces-^arily  lo^t  siprbt  of  in 
these  various  enterprises.  To  create, 
or  to  concentrate  and  gc»vern,  an  em- 
pire of  opinion,  was  a  design  which 
could  be  promoted  by  schemes  in 
which  other  empires  find  their  ruin. 
If  all  western  Europe  united  its  forces 
to  prosecute  a  crusade,  every  se])arnte 
state  miuht  suffer,  but  the  enthusiasm 
in  which  the  great  enterprise  was  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  would  augment 
the  influence  of  the  reh'gious  principle, 
and  Jhat  "  opinion**  from  which  papal 
ascendancy  draws  its  strength,  would 
yield  more  abundant  resources.  Nor 
did  the  **  royalties"  <if  Gregory  suffer  in 
bis  conflict  with  secular  princes,  to  the 
same  extent,  or  from  the  ^ame  causes 
as  the  estates  of  the  miwers  agaiuht 
which  he  contended.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  remembrance,  that  Rome  compels 
the  temporal  sovereigns  who  resist 
her,  to  defray  all  the  cost  of  the  war 
she  wages  upon  them.  She  keeps  up 
a  standing  army,  not  the  less  formi- 
dable decause  its  force  is  of  a  moral 
order,  in  every  country  that  receives 
her  laws,  and  this  army  is  puid  by  the 
country    which    it    garrisons.       The 


wars  of  investitures,  if  we  may  so 
terra  the  conflicts  which  Gregory 
commenced, —  indeed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Romanism  —  will  be  belter 
understood  when  this  peculiarity  is 
remembered. 

Gregory  understood  it  thoroughly. 
He  knew  that  wherever  the  power  of 
popular  opinion  was  with  them,  be 
had  an  army  at  his  command  ;  and  bo 
employed  himself  assiduously  and  art- 
fully in  attaching  to  himselr  and  aug- 
menting this  force — the  mightiest  that 
could  be  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  tho 
least  expensive. 

Tt»  avail  himself  *)f  this  great 
power,  Gregory  well  knew,  was  not 
compatible  with  that  rarefulness  for  a 
pure  reputation  by  which  the  conduct 
of  le5s  adventurous  politicians  m'ght 
safely  be  characterised.  To  be  blame- 
less is  not  often,  if  it  ever  is,  the  lot 
of  those  who,  in  their  life-time,  are 
the    successful    conductors    c»f  great 

fmliiical  mo\  ements  : — to  be  of  blame- 
ess  reputation  i»  rarely,  if  t-vt-r,  the 
fortune  of  those  in  who^e  fivour 
public  opinion  has  bec«»me  declared 
and  concentrated  into  a  great  force. 
Gregory  undcrstond  this  truth  tho- 
roughly, and  exemplifie<l  bis  practical 
acquaiiitaMce  with  it  in  the  comjMisure 
with  which  he  listened  to  the  most 
irritating  accusations,  and  left  it  to 
the  progress  of  events  to  give  them 
an  ans>%er. 

Many  instances  of  this  tranquil  de- 
pen(lanc»»  upon  himself,  will  o<*ctir  to 
the  reader  of  the  Life  of  Gre;:ory 
the  Seventh  ;  but  j>erhaj  s  non#*  more 
worthy  of  iiotr  thun  his  perstveranc* 


•  Gregory  opens  the  project  of  a  crusade*  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ht*nry,  in  tb« 
year  1074: — *•  I  he  Chrifetians  I  eyond  ^ea/'  he  says,  •'  per>ecuted  by  ibt?  pagans, 
and  oppressed  by  mijjery,  have  pra^t-d  me  to  hucccur  thim,  and  to  prevent  that  in 
our  time  the  religion  ol  l'h^^t  »»hou  d  perbh  among  them  utterly.  1  am  pt>netratrd 
with  grief,  so  that  I  w<»uld  expore  my  life  lor  them,  and  w«  Icome  death,  rather  than 
command  the  whole  earth  and  re:me  to  aid  thcro.  For  this  cau>e  1  labuor  to  excite 
all  Christians,  and  persuade  them  to  offer  their  lives  for  their  brethren,  in  dtttnce 
of  the  law  of  Jesus  ;  and  to  show  bv  this  splendid  demon<ttration,  the  nobleness  of 
children  of  God.  'I  he  Italians  and  ultramontane?,  inspired  1  doubt  not  by  God, 
have  received  with  a  good  heart  my  exhortation  ;  and  at  this  moment  there  are  fifty 
thousand  men,  who  prepare  lor  the  enterprise  it  they  have  me  lor  their  chief,  re- 
solved to  march  in  arras  against  the  enemies  of  Uod,  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord."  Gregory  expresses  his  desire  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
but  phovis  that  neither  religion  nor  romance  wa^  bin  actuatin)^  motive.  Ttc 
agKrandiFemcnt  of  the  Roman  tve  wa-  in  hi^  thought!*.  **  >Vhat  ext  ites  me  pow«r- 
fully,"  he  savs,  '*  to  this  enterprise  ij^,  that  the  church  of  ron^taniinonle  de\i«ted 
from  us  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pra^s  /u  become  te-uniud  to  ike  hoi$  tet.** 
Here  was  the  first  fcu^ge»tion  ot  a  crusade.  Gregory  consulted  the  emperor, 
Henry,  on  the  project— m  twenty  years  after  the  public  mind  was  ripe  for  such  an 
onterprbe,  and  Pope  Urban  preached  openly  the  Jirst  crmtad^ 
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in  maintaining  an  intimacy  with  Ma- 
tilda, "the  great  Countess,"'  as  she 
was  styled,  so  close  as  to  furnish  occa- 
sion for  sinister  rumours,  at  a  time 
when  it  might  be  supposed  the  strug- 
gle in  which  Gregory  was  engaged 
demanded  of  him  the  utmost  circum- 
*  spectioD.  A  friendship  so  constant — 
a  reverence  so  like  devotion  as  that 
which  females  of  high  rank  and  power 
exhibited  towards  this  great  pontiff, 
would  seem  to  excuse  suspicion  in  any 
case.  To  what  bold  accusations  may 
it  not  have  furnished  occasion,  when 
Grej^ory  VI  I.  was  to  be  the  object, 
and  his  accusers  were  to  be  the  clergy 
on  whom  he  was  most  tyrannically 
enforcing  separation  from  their  wives. 
The  charges  against  him  were,  as  it 
was  natural  to  expect,  vehemently  and 
incessantly  urged.  He  was  accused 
of  adding  to  his  other  enormiiiesi 
that  of  a  most  foul  and  sacrilegious 
profligacy — of  profaning  the  opportu- 
nities of  religious  intercourse,  by 
making  them  serve  to  promote  and 
cover  an  adulterous  and  even  inces- 


tuous connexion :  and  to  charges  such 
as  these  he  had  the  magnanimity  to 
make  no  concession.  He  persecuted 
with  unmitigated  severity  the  priests 
who  respected  the  divine  law,  written 
in  the  Bible  and  in  their  hearts,  more 
than  his  desire  to  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  had  joined  ;  he  shut  him- 
self up,  with  undiminished  confidence, 
in  secret  communications  with  his 
attached  friend  and  protectress ; — and 
he  vouchsafed  no  other  answer  to  the 
aspersions  on  her  character  and  his, 
than  the  testimony  of  his  austere  life. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  firm- 
ness like  this  the  epithet — magna* 
nimous.  A  wise  man  could  readily 
understand  the  prudence  of  such  a 
course — a  great  man  only  could  per- 
severe in  it. 

Of  the  objects  which  Gregory  pro* 
posed  to  effect,  he  lived  to  see  two 
accomplished.  The  rule  of  celibacy 
was  enforced  on  the  clergy,  and  the 
feudal  engagements,  which  were  ex- 
acted by  ciiiels  of  their  tributaries^ 
became    part    of  the    obligations  of 


•  "  Gregory,"  writes  Bayle,  '•  aware  of  the  difficulties  before  him,  took  care  to 
secure  the  support  of  three  princesses — Agnes,  the  mother,  Beatrice,  the  aunt, 
and  Matilda,  the  cousin  of  Heory,  his  great  adversary.  The  two  latter  were,  to 
some  extent,  prepared  to  take  a'^part  against  Henry,  by  feelings  of  hostility  such 
as  those  by  which  families  are  often  divided  ;  but  Agnes  seems  to  have  been  influ- 
enced solely  through  her  religious  opinions." 

The  character  of  Matilda  has  been  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bowden  t'— "  Matilda, 
subsequently  known  to  iier  contemporaries  and  to  posterity  by  the  appellation  of 
*  The  Great  Countoss,'  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  ot  the  middle 
ages.  She  adorned  her  high  station  by  ber  distinguished  talents,  and  by  the 
results  of  her  learned  education.  Amid  the  various  occupations  connected  with 
the  administration  of  her  extensive  territories,  she  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
become  the  encourager,  and  in  some  degree  the  restorer,  of  ancient  literature. 
She  was  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  languages  spoken  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  her  own  country.  She  was  active  and  energetic  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  authority  over  her  subjects.  Nor  was 
she  unequal  to  the  task  of  eliciting  the  military  resources  of  her  territory,  and 
bringing  well-disciplined  armies  into  the  field.  She  was  munificently  charitable  to 
the  poor ;  systematically  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  exile  and  to  the  stranger ;  and 
the  foundress,  or  benefactress,  of  a  variety  of  churches  or  conventual  institutions. 
Through  all  the  various  scenes  of  her  eventful  life,  she  never  suffered  secular 
affairs  to  interfere  with  the  frequency  or  regularity  of  her  exercises  of  devotion ; 
and,  in  the  hours  of  darkness  and  adversity,  which  were  destined  to  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  her  period  of  earthly  probation,  she  found  her  truest 
consolation  in  the  society  of  holy  men,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  understood  better  than  many  bishops  of  her  time. 

'*  Such  was  *  The  Great  Countess  ;'  such  was  she  who,  too  proud  or  too  humble 
to  recapitulate  the  roll  of  her  titles,  was  wont  to  subscribe  herself,  *  Matilda,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  what  I  am.'  Educated  as  she  had  been,  by  her  mother's  care, 
in  habits  of  devotion,  her  ardent  spirit,  as  the  great  conflict  of  her  time  deepened 
around  her,  embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  menaced  church  with  a  chivalrous  enthu- 
siasm. The  moral  dignity  of  Hildebrand,  as  he  came  forward  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  that  quarrel,  commanded  her  admiration;  she  conceived  for  his  hieh 
character  a  deep  reverential  feeling,  such  as  none  but  characters  proportionably 
exalted  could  entertain ;  and  her  talents,  her  energies,  her  influence,  her  treasures, 
were,  throughout  her  life,  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  power,  or  to  the  further* 
Mice  of  the  principles  which  he  maintained.'  p— Vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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ecclesutsticSy  and  were  acknowledged 
by  them  in  their  bbhop's  oath.  By 
that  solemn  and  stringent  profession, 
all  ecclesiastics  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  throughout  the 
world,  became  bound  togrether  in  a 
great  political  confederacy,  of  which 
the  pope  was  head.  Mr.  Bowden  has 
not  entered  so  minutely  as  was  to  be 
desired  into  the  history  of  this  great 
ttchierement.  A  single  citation  from 
Fleury,  better  than  a  dissertation  of 
ours,  will  show  the  great  importance 
of  it  :^ 

••  As  the  Catholics,  and  eren  the 
pope,  were  reproached  with  haying 
YiolMed  the  oaths  they  had  ^ven  to 
Kinr  Henry,  Oebelard,  Archbi&hop  of 
-SalsDurg,  made  strong  efforts  to  refute 
the  charge.  He  affirmed,  that  the  oath 
tmorn  to  the  pope  by  bishop$  at  their  or- 
dinationj  U  to  he  preferred  before  that 
which  binds  them  to  the  hing,'  ke.  &c. — 
FlewTjf  Hist,  Ecc.  s.  63,  vol.  13,  p.  393. 

Great  success  had  been  attained  when 
an  argument  like  this  could  be  hazarded. 
Gregory  bequeathed  an  eventful  war  to 
his  successors ;  but  he  had  secured  to 
them  resources  by  which  it  could  be 
carried  on.  He  had  accustomed  sub- 
jects to  the  thought  that  their  sovereigns 
might  righteously  be  excommunicated 
and  deposed,  and  he  had  embodied  a 
strong  army  of  ecclesiastics,  and  in- 
•ored  their  fidelity  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  every  country  in  which  their 
services,  sacerdotal,  feudal  or  military, 
were  demanded. 

Our  space  is  exhausted.  Neither 
Mr.  Bowden  nor  we  have  exhausted 
the  subject.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
agreeable  biographer  for  much — but 
much  we  would  require  of  him  also. 
He  has  g^ven  us,  in  a  style  which  does 
credit  to  his  accomplishments,  the  life 
of  a  great  man  ;  he  has  entitled  him- 
self  to  praise  for  happv  selection,  for 
lively  description,  and  for  many  judi- 


cious reflections  ;  but  we  do  not  think 
he  has  caught  the  true  expressum  of 
Hildebrand  s  life  and  character.     He 
has   not,  however,   effaced  it  irreco- 
verably.    The  likeness  which  he  has 
been  studious  to   present   is  that  of 
Saint  Gregory  VIL,  hut,  in  his  can- 
dour, from  time  to  time,  he  has  traced 
in  the  portrait,  lines  which  call  up 
the    physiognomy  of  the    sage,    but 
not  over    saintly,    Hildebrand.     Mr. 
Bowden*s  object  seems  to  be,  to  pour- 
tray  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  influ- 
enced in  his  enterprises  by  a  religious 
sense  of  what  he  held  to  be  right ; — 
but  he  has  allowed  us  occasionally  to 
discern  the  lineaments  of  a  wise  and 
adventurous  political  reformer,  who 
sought  to  exalt  intellect  above  physical 
strength,  and  who,  without  scruple, 
availed    himself    of    all     practicable 
means  to  effect  his  daring  purpose. 
We  do  not    examine    the   question, 
whether  Gregory  was  sincere  in  his 
religious    professions  ; — but   we    can 
see  plainly  that  they  never  prohibited 
him  from   profiting    by  any  agency, 
however   objectionable    or    immoraL 
War,  perjury,  treason,  prayera,  pro- 
phecies, visions,*  figure  in  the  list  of 
Gregory's    resources,    and    seem    to 
have  their  respective  places  allotted 
to  them,  purely  according  to  the  ser- 
vices they  \*ere   able  respectivt?ly  to 
render.      lie  was  a  g^eat   num,  no 
doubt,  who   could    use    and    govern 
a<7encies  so  seemingly  irreconciUiblet 
but   he   was   not    precisely  the    man 
whom  Mr.  Bowden  has  painted.    In  a 
word,  the  life  of  a  saint  m  the  Roman 
Calendar,  as  the   Romanism  of  the 
nineteenth   century  would  wish  him 
exhibited    to    the     readers    of     Mr. 
Bowden*s  work,  has  b^en  written,  and 
written  well.       Hildebrand    has    not 
yet  found  a  biographer  at  once  ade» 
quate  to  his  difficult  task,  and  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  being  impartial. 


•  The  incident  of  the  dove  lighting  on  Groj^ory,  while  ensrag^ed  in  officiating  at 
the  eucharist,  is  held  so  credilahle  to  him  that  It  is  recordini  among  the  le<KO&s 
appomted  to  be  read  on  his  festival.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  ••  Breviarium  Mona.*- 
ticum  of  Paul  V :"— *•  Dum  mi^sarum  solemnia  peraceret,  visa  c^t  viri<  piia  colnmba 


pope,  when  acting  in  a  ju^licial  iapa<  ity.  A  hinhon,  driven  tVom  hU  *«»  by  %iol 
appealed  to  Greg(»ry,  who  ju»Ij^ed  hit*  cause  in  public.  During  the  trial,  a  dn^o  wa< 
seen  for  a  short  time  to  flutter  over  the  head  of  the  appellant,  and  then  to  lijfht  on 
him ;  upon  which  Gregory,  lo4»king  round,  as  if  convincwi  hv  a  teitimony  from 
heaven,  on  the  assembled  multitude,  pronouni^  the  bishop  unrVhteouslv  dJpojied, 
and  declared  him  reinstated  in  hi«  episcopate.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  to 
determbie  whether  the  dove,  which  acted  so  important  a  part,  was  a  creature  of 
Gregory**,  or  a  creation  of  Ms  biographer's. 
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LEVAWN*t      EYE. 
▲  LlOtJIO-.B«lMO  MO.  III.  09  Tfll  KUSMI  »*»■••. 

Longt  long  ago,  in  the  fine  olden  time» 

When  our  beautiful  island  was  jet  in  iu  prtme« 

When  Saint  Patrick  first  taught  at  the  use  of  the  joroiDi 

And  Old  Ireland  was  iMula  omnium  sanctorum; 

And  likewise,  at  history  thowt  at,  doctorum. 

Which  meant  taints  and  doctort 

Were  common  at  proctors 
In  tubsec^uent  times.     Would  we  now  could  restore  'em ! 
But — tore  doctort  outnumber  jutt  now  their  emplojers. 
And  instead  of  the  saints,  we  have  plenty  of— lawyert, 
Who  at  saints  may  be  looked  on  at  real  <*  top-tawyert." 

For  they  show  every  day, 

In  the  kindliest  way, 
That  life  hat  iU  «<  trials  "—for  which  we  mutt  pay^ 
That  *'  nothinf^  is  certain  " — that  gold  is  a  Jett^ 
And  that  thinking  on  "judgment"  should  frighten  the  best» 
(Unless  they  are  able  to  move  in  arrest.) 
Long  ago,  as  I've  said — (the  digression  excuse. 
No  roan  can  account  for  the  wbimt  of  hit  muse. 
For  like  all  young  ladies,  the'll  have  her  own  way. 
Spite  of  all  one  can  do,  or  of  all  one  can  tarO 
There  lived  in  our  island  a  famous  old  chief. 
Whose  generous  notions  turpassed  all  belief; 
A  mighty  old  chief  of  the  true  Irish  tchooU 

To  whom  Finn  M'Coul 

Wat  himtelf  but  a  fool — 
And  brave  Ollam  Fodhla,  and  great  Ring  O'Toole. 
The  name  of  thit  veteran  boy  wat  Eochy ; 
And  'tis  you  that  might  think  yourself  bom  to  good  laokf 
If  you  came  to  his  door  when  the  dinner-bell  struck  ; 
*Tit  true  that  you'd  get  neither  claret  nor  tokay  ; 

But,  lord  t  such  a  buck. 

Such  glorious  wild-dock— 

Such  salmons. 

Such  gammons, 
Such  sirloins  of  beef,  and  such  saddlea  of  mvtton, 
**  See  hit  table  and  die,"  you'd  exclaim  if  a  glatton. 

Then  the  cock  and  the  tnipe. 

And  the  fricasseed  tripe, 
And  the  trout — till  j ou  ended  it  all  with  a  twipt 

Of  the  finest  potteen 

That  was  ever  yet  seen. 
And  were  tucked  off  to  bed — till  the  ton  should  awake  yoa  there» 
If  the  servants  were  not  all  too  glorioot  to  take  you  there. 

And  then  when  the  morning  came  up  on  the  hill, 

With  the  lark  in  the  skies,  and  the  sun  on  the  rill ; 

When  the  breeie  that  all  night  through  the  wild  fiowert  bad  crept» 

And  their  sweet  ki^^cs  stole,  as  unconscious  they  tlept« 

Flew  laughintrly  now  with  hit  treaturet  away» 

To  sport  on  the  wa%'e  like  an  infant  at  play. 

Where  Hungrv  advanoet  the  ocean  to  meet. 

And  Baa  try*  t  (Uoe  watert  roll  deep  at  hit  fi?et ; 

While  that  wild  torrent  gleaming  all  pore  at  his  tide. 

To  the  lord  of  the  moontain  dii^  like  a  young  bride— 
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To  hear  the  deep  bugle-notes,  mellowed  and  clear. 

As  it  odled  up  the  hunter  to  chase  the  red-deer. 

And  the  musical  bay  of  the  deep-mouthed  pack. 

From  the  crags  of  the  mountain  ring  merrily  bade ; 

While  chieftain  beloved,  and  vassal  unawed. 

Untrammelled  and  free,  were  together  abroad : 

Oh !  little  the  sluggard,  who  slumbers  away 

The  first  glorious  hours  of  the  beautiful  daj, 

Can  tell  the  wild  rapture,  the  magical  thrill. 

That  greets  the  young  morning  aoroad  on  the  hill ; 

As  be  playfully  kisses  the  bright  dews  away. 

That  the  lone  earth  was  weeping  all  night  for  hia  tUy. 

But  the  skies  are  blue. 

And  the  joyous  crew 
Having  moistened  their  souls  with  the  **  mountain-dew," 
Not  the  sorrowful  dew  that  the  sad  earth  distils ; 
But  %  **  spirit"  that  haunts  yet  our  heather-clad  hills : 

A  beautiful  "creatur" 

Ten  times  «*  more  completer" 

Than  any  unlucky  production  of  natur. 
There  was  never  a  man,  that  it  wouldn't  make  sageTf 

And  yet  'tis  so  shy. 

That  between  you  and  /, 
'Twouldn*t  look  for  a  pound  in  the  face  of  %  gauger. 
But  in  Eochy's  time  'twas  a  different  thing, 
The  *'  Queen"*  would  have  looked  in  the  face  of  %  king. 
And  no  Irishman  then  cared  a  jot  to  be  seen, 
Enjoying  a  lark  night  or  day  with  poteen  ; 

'Twas  the  ill-natured  Saxon, 

That  first  put  the  tax  on ; 
For  it  knocked  them  by  dozens  the  flat  of  their  backs  on. 
Having  proper  regard  for  the  land  of  its  birth. 
It  gallantly  struck  the  invader  to  earth  I 
But  I'm  touching  on  politics — dear  Innishone, 
I  must  take  up  my  story  and  leave  you  alone  1 
Having  «« wetted  their  whistles,"  to  breakfast  they  sat. 

With  appetites  keen. 

From  tnat  glorious  potteen— 
Nothing  could  be  too  grisly,  too  stringy,  too  fatf 
For  jaws  such  as  theirs  to  be  exercised  at« 

And  sure  if  the  fare 

Wasn't  plentiful  there. 
With  rabbits  and  herrings,  and  salmon  and  hare. 
And  trout  whose  dimensions  had  made  Walton  stare^ 
If  there  wasn't  '*  lashings,"  and  plenty  to  spare ; 

And  fine  barley  cake. 

As  an  oven  could  bake. 
Which  they  buttered  on  both  sides  for  fear  of  mistake  ; 
For  the  horrid  potatoe,  that  esculent  vile. 
Hadn't  then  taken  root  in  our  beautiful  isle. 
'Twas  that  sassenach,  Raleigh,  that  planted  it  here, 
Rnowinff  well  'twould  deprive  us  of  all  our  good  cheer. 
And  if  T  was  only  a  joint  of  the  "  tail," 
I'd  make  it  a  reason  for  getting  **  repale." 

But  breakfast  is  over,  and  now  for  the  fun. 

To  chace  the  wild  stag, 

Not  let  out  of  a  bag. 
But  free  and  untamed  as  he  first  saw  the  sun— 


*  Whiskey  which  has  never  paid  duty. 
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With  m*nj  a  whoop,  and  with  many  a  hollo. 
The  lord  of  the  forest  they  gallantly  follow, 

Orer  hill  and  throueh  brake. 

By  streamlet  and  lake. 
Till  their  game  the  stout  sta^-hounds  at  length  overtake. 
And  the  hantert  arrive  just  to  witness  his  wake. 

And  whip  oflT  the  pack, 

And  wend  merrily  back. 
To  an  early  edition  of  dinner,  called  snack. 

Then  all  do  what  they  like. 

Fish  for  turbot  or  pike  ; 

Or  loll  on  the  moss. 

Or  play  pitch  and  toss  ; 

Or  get  up  a  fight. 

Which  gives  wondrous  delight ; 
Or  make  love  to  the  lasses — for  fighting  and  that 
Are  matters  that  both  come  by  nature  to  Pat. 
And  'twould  sure  be  a  pity,  if  civilization 
Should  spoil  such  good  nature  by  bad  education- 
Bat  whatever  they  do,  they're  as  merry  as  kinn, 
And  all  ready  for  prog  when  the  dinner-bell  rings. 

The  feast  is  o*er ^throughout  the  vast 

Eipanse  of  those  old  oaken  halls. 
The  memories  of  a  glorious  past 

The  aged  minstrefs  song  recalls  1 
He  aptly  pays  the  warriors  meed. 
In  taJes  of  many  a  gallant  deed. 
And  breathes  the  requiem  of  the  dead. 
Who  in  the  field  of  combat  bled. 
To  softer  themes  now  tunes  the  strings. 
And  tales  of  love  and  sorrow  sings. 
And  sways  with  ever-changing  air. 
The  reckless,  daring  spirits  there  1 
His  voice  b  hushed^the  harp  he  woke. 

Shall  never  more  be  waked  to  song ; 
Bat  that  wild  music  that  it  spoke. 

Through  distant  shores  shall  echo  long. 
Long  cheer  the  exile's  heart  afar. 
When  gazinff  on  dav's  burning  star. 
Sinking  in  glorv  to  his  rest. 
Far  in  his  own  beloved  west. 
Yes  1  Erin,  yes,  those  hallowed  strains, 

Wild  music  s  first-impassioned  sighs. 
Which  even  amid  thy  tears  and  chains^ 
Rose  from  thy  valleys  and  thy  plains. 

Like  incense  to  the  weeping  skies  I 
Shall,  wedded  now  to  words  sublime. 
Go  proudly  down  to  future  time. 
And  to  thy  "children's  children"  long, 
Prochum  thee  as  the  land  of  song  I 

But  there  is  a  g^est  at  the  castle  to-night. 

Who  has  come  o*er  the  seas. 

And  now  sits  at  his  ease, 
Enjoying  the  music — the  swipes  and  the  lights 

A  jolly  old  druid. 

Who  takes  to  the  fluid. 
As  if  he  was  nursed  at  a  cruukeen-laiBm^^ 
And  the  name  of  this  druid  is  Mr.  Levawn, 
An  old  English  gentleman  who  has  come  o*er. 
On  a  tour  to  Killarney,  GlengarrifT,  Glandore^ 
And  tome  other  spots  on  our  surf-beaten  shore. 
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And  whom  Eochy,  quite  as  a  natural  thin^, 
Entertains  at  his  house  like  the  son  of  a  king. 
Produces  a  keg  of  his  douhle  distilled, 
Which  at  least  twenty  strangers  had  gloriously  killed^ 
And  says,  in  the  tone  of  a  good  man  and  true, 
'<  Stick  to  this,  my  old  hero,  and  drink  till  all's  blue. 
"  And  if  /  don't  stand  by  you,  as  long  as  you  tope, 
"  Why,  all  I  can  say  is,  bad  luck  to  the  pope !" 

Then  to  it  they  go. 

And  if  they  don't  stow 
A  wonderful  sight  of  the  "native"  below — 
I'd  not  like  to  pay  for  their  drink  if  'twas  scored — 
Till  faith  in  the  end  the  old  Saxon  is  floored. 
And  under  the  table  goes  down  like  the  rest. 
With  the  honours  becoming  so  noble  a  guest. 

Oh,  night,  how  calmly  beautiful  thou  art» 
What  balm  thou  bringest  to  the  mourning  htart ; 
And  thou,  sweet  moon,  how  dear  thy  tranquil  ray* 
To  many  a  breast  that  shuns  the  glare  of  day  1 
Thou  seemst  to  sympathise  with  man's  dittrest^- 
Thou  hast  no  smile  that  mocks  at  wretchedness- 
No  smile,  that  like  the  wanton  sunbeam  greets« 
With  joyous  recklessness,  whate'er  it  meets. 
And  gazes,  with  unshrinking  fervid  eye» 
Even  on  the  hopeless  wretch  condemned  to  die ; 
Then  let  me  worship  thee — and  where,  oh  where* 
To  mortal  eye  can'st  thou  appear  more  fair ; 
Where  can  thy  smile  with  softer  magic  play* 
Than  here  in  wild  Glengariff's  lonely  bay — 
Upon  whose  crags  the  red  arbutus  grows. 
The  .verdant  holly  and  the  briery  rose, 
While  their  rude  feet,  the  bright  blue  waters  Uy% 
With  all  the  freshness  of  the  Atlantic  wave ; 
As  if  some  Ocean-nymph  her  home  forsook. 
To  meet  her  lover  in  thy  hallowed  nook, 
And  stole  in,  trembling,  from  her  native  sea* 
To  mark  how  fair  the  sleeping  earth  might  be  I 

Thus  Levawn  might  have  thought — if  he  hadn't  got  drunk« 
And  been  stretched  on  the  floor  then  a  motionltss  trunk. 

As  it  was,  being  screwed. 

And  infernally  slewed, 
And  his  soul  with  romance  being  little  imbued. 
He  only  kept  snoring  the  blessed  niffht  through. 
Overpowered  by  that  beautiful  sylpn,  **  mountain-d«w.'* 
And  when  roused  in  the  morning  to  go  out  to  hunt* 
He  replied  with  a  somewhat  dissatisfied  grunt. 
Though  his  wishes  he  didn't  with  fluency  speak. 
That  he'd  rather  they'd  let  him  alone  for  a  week. 
But  they  told  him  that  after  a  couple  of  days. 
He'd  fall  quite  spontaneously  into  tbeir  ways. 
Vowed  that  lingering  there  would  be  most  impolite  of  him« 
And  hauled  him  away  to  the  stag-hunt  io  spite  of  him  I 

Dav  after  dav. 

Is  pa55ed  in  this  way, 
Levawn  for  a  lortnight  continues  to  stay. 

At  Eochy 's  request. 

Who  gives  to  his  Kuest, 
Of  eatinff  and  drinking,  and  all  things  the  best — 
The  head  of  the  latter  each  morn  becomes  strongeri 
But  at  Ust  he  resolves  not  to  stay  any  longer^ 
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When  aAtr  much  preuinpr*  his  host  in  the  end, 
CoDienU  to  the  wish  of  his  jollj  old  friend. 

Out  in  hii  lawn» 

At  the  morning's  dawn. 
The  chief  i«  bidding  good-bj  to  Lerawn, 

But  ere  his  guest  goes. 

Upon  him  bestows, 
Gif^t  of  all  kindi,  as  you  well  may  mppote. 
With  a  good-natured  smile,  he  says»  "  Here,  my  old  crony, 
**  I  gire  yott,  for  erer,  my  best  Kerry  pony, 

"  He's  a  trifle  too  bonr, 

'*  But— 'tisn't  that  I  say  it— 

"  I'd  scorn  to  convey  it— 
**  If  *twasn*t  the  truth,  but  you'll  not  tee  another 
"  To  match  him  alive — alwavs  barring  his  mother, 
**  That  died  the  week  aAer  tKe  beauty  was  foaled, 
*«  Of  my  veteran-surgeon  says,  *  catching  a  cold.' 

**  Here's  a  greyhound,  Td  swear, 

"  From  this  to  Kenmare, 
"  There's  not  one  that  so  soon  would  make  game  of  a  bare. 

^  Here's  a  beautiftil  pup, 

"  Whost'  RJre  won  the  cup, 
**  And  hell  beat  his  father,  faith,  when  he  growl  up.** 

But  I  haven't  time, 

To  narrate  in  my  rhvme, 
Half  the  ele^^ant  pifU  of  the  gallant  old  chief. 
And  in  fact,  if  1  did,  they'd  surpass  all  belief; 
But  he  ends  with,  what  all  must  as  generous  strike, 
'*  Come,  old  boy,  is  there  any  thing  else  that  you*d  like  ?* 

Now,  there  is  a  secret,  which  you  didn't  guess, 
But  which  now  on  your  minds  it  is  right  to  impreu : 
The  chief,  and  the  guest  whom  he  now  bids  good-bye. 
Are  each  of  them,  odd  enough — blind  of  an  eye  I 

And — what  do  you  think— 

Can  1  trust  it  to  ink— - 
Won't  the  paper  from  such  an  atrocity  shrink  ? 
And  yet,  on  the  word  of  a  bard,  'tis  no  lie — 
That  villain,  Levawn,  asks  the  chief  for.— ma  irt  1 ! 

Ingratitude — if  Heaven  allow 

One  dark  and  damnine  crime-— whose  hae 

Even  mercy's  pure  and  pitying  dew 
Weeps  vainly  on — that  crmie  art  thou  1 
Oh  I  how  the  opening  flower  of  truth* 

Shrinks  withered  by  thy  icy  blast- 
How  bends  the  joyous  bark  of  youth, 

A  wreck  upon  life's  waters  cast— 
Thon'rt  like  the  wretch,  an  infant's  wilet* 

Woo  to  its  innocent  caress. 
And  while  the  babe  upon  him  smiles. 

With  limping  wordit  of  tendemest-— 
At  !  while  itn  lips  to  his  are  prest, 
Piunge»  his  dai^ger  in  its  breaM. 
Ami  pa>ft  its  little  fond  embrace. 
With  fruilt  that  Heaven  will  m>t  efface—* 
By  man  abhorred — by  God  accurst* 
Hell's  flrst  creation,  and  its  worst  t 

"  My  evel"  cries  the  chief — but  his  anger  be  checks, 
Thou^di  indeed,  the  re^ueei  an  archbiahop  might  vex— 
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"  You  shall  have  it,  sir — yes,  it  shall  never  be  said, 

"  That  a  chief  of  our  line, 

**  Refused  to  resign, 
*'  To  a  stranger  aught,  even  the  sole  eye  in  his  head." 
And  he  raises  his  finger  to  take  out  the  eye, 
When  his  chaplain,  an  eminent  saint,  standing  by. 

With  a  desperate  shout, 

Vociferates  out, 
"  Hold  fast — blood  and  thunder  I  what  are  you  about  ?" 
And  addressing  Levawn  in  a  threatening  attitude, 
"  Cries—''  Think  you  that  Heaven  will  permit  this  ingratitude  ? 

"  After  eating  his  beef, 

"  You  infernal  old  thief! 

"  And  his  mutton, 

'*  You  glutton  I 
''  And  worse  than  all  that,  was  there  ever  yet  seen, 
''  Such  villainy — drinking  his  double  poteen  ? 

«  No — rather  instead, 

**  Let  your  eye  quit  its  socket, 

*'  And  fly  like  a  rocket, 
*'  Into  his— like  a  billiard-ball  into  a  pocket  :— 
''  And  you — go  to        Jericho  or  the  Old  Head." 

The  words  are  scarce  spoken — when  to  his  surprise. 
Poor  Eochy  finds  himself  blessed  with  two  eyes  I 
While  Mr.  Levawn,  most  confoundedly  done, 
To  his  surprise  finds  that  he  hasn't  got  one. 

And  no  one  could  paint 

The  delight  of  the  saint. 
When  he  finds  matters  turn  up  so  pleasant  and  aoaint ; 
While  the  wondering  crowd  rendered  dumb  with  amaze, 
Fall  down  on  their  knees  with  a  stupified  gaxe. 

And  now  to  a  close  that  our  legend  we*ve  drawn^ 

It  remains  but  to  say. 

That  from  that  lucky  dav. 
The  chieftain  was  ever  called  iuil-Levium  ;* 
And  all  his  descendants,  who  numerous  still. 
Grew  as  thick  as  potatoes  about  Hungary  Hill ; 
Where,  Ion?,  like  the  lion  at  bay  in  his  lair. 
Mid  his  wild  mountains  fought  The  O'Sullivan  Bear. 
Of  the  saint's  future  history  little  is  known. 
By  his  chieftain  of  course  he  was  amply  rewarded. 
But  from  that  period  forth,  it  is  no  where  recorded. 
That  he  meddled  with  any  one's  eyes  but  his  own. 

Levawn,  whom  the  chieftain's  compassion  prevented 
His  people  from  slaying — 'tis  said  much  repented. 

He  was  led  bv  a  dog. 

Over  mountain  and  bog, 
And  the  peasants,  although  they  at  first  so  resented 
His  act,  yet  on  finding  he  so  much  relented, 
Supplied  him  at  all  times  with  clothing  and  prog. 
He  wandered  the  country  around  far  and  wide. 
And  we  don't  know  the  time,  or  the  place  where  he  died« 

The  thing  which,  'tis  said. 

The  chief  bitterness  shed 
On  his  age — and  ftill  oft  made  him  wish  he  was  dead. 
Was,  that  all  the  young  gaffers,  to  vex  him  would  cry  out» 
As  he  passed  by  their  huts-^ 

"  THEaE    YOC   OO   WITH   TOCB    ITE   OI't!** 

r ■__  _■ . 

*  ^ii^/tcff-^eyawn*0  Eye. 
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▲    NARBATIVE    OF    THE    AFFGHAN     WAR» 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel  Dennio,  C.B.,  Ilor  Majesty's  ISth  Light 

Infantry  Regiment,  Aid-de-Comp  to  the  Queen. 


TO  THi  Korroa  or  rat  di'BU<«  UNiTKitinr  nACAtiiva. 

Sii— Allow  me  to  offer  for  publication  in  your  periodica],  the  accompanying 
series  of  letters  from  my  relative,  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Dennie,  containing 
a  personal  narrative  of  the  war  in  Aff^hanistan.  They  are  word  fur  word  the 
same  as  in  the  original,  omitting,  of  course,  such  parts  as  can  be  of  interest  to 
hi*  friends  alone. 

I  have  no  duubt  that  were  my  dear  friend  now  living,  he  would  condemn—^ 
It-a^t  in  thfir  present  form — the  publication  of  letters,  intended  but  for  the  lyes 
of  tho^e  in  whom  he  centred  all  his  ho^^es  of  future  earthly  liappincss  •  and 
written  without  that  foiet bought  and  deii)»eration  which  al)  deem  ebsential  in 
Uuuchin};  any  new  burk  upon  the  ucean  ot  literature.  I  cannot  but  think,  bow* 
erer,  that  in  this  consists  their  peculiar  excellence.  If  there  be  faults  in  the 
style  and  composition  of  these  letters,  they  are  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
faithfulness  and  truth  ;  and  uritten  as  they  Wfre  upon  X\w  scenes  of  those 
actions  which  they  profeui  to  describe,  with  that  freedom  \»hich  the  dread  of 
criticism  naturally  curtuiU,  tl>ey  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  forming  a  \aluable 
aiidition  to  the  already  |  ubhshed  histories  of  our  military  operations  in  the 
countries  weM  of  the  Indus. 

Considering  the  high  rank  which  Colonel  Dcnnie  occupied  throughout  this 
lamentable  war,  and  the  prominent  and  important  parts  nvhich  he  6o  gallantly 
and  suceet^fully  perfonmd  therein,  I  cannot  but  ficl  confident  that  the  readers 
of  The  Umvebmty  Magazine  will  be  interested  by  their  permal — those  of 
Ireland  especially,  when  they  know,  that  although  he  received  liis  fir^t  briath  in 
En^M^nd,  Act  by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry,  Ireland  may  claim  as  her  son, 
one  other  hero,  «ho  served  his  country  and  found  bis  grave  in  that  far  distant 
land. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wn.  £.  Stelle,  M.D. 

W  HatHuttrrft,  8tb  Aufiut,  1843. 


Hati^c,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magaiine,*  presented  to  our  readers  an 
account  of  our  /Am  existinK  relations  with  Afl^banistan,  and  the  poMtion  of  our 
trmipft  there,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  tl  e  seat  of  war,  and  a  description  of  those 
cities  and  towns  plains  and  passes,  celebrated  for  our  victories  or  disasters  ;  it 
Is  now  proposed  to  enter  u(on  a  narration  of  the  stirring  events,  which  have 
gi«en  to  these,  formerly  almost  unknown  regions,  so  deep  and  melancholy  ao 
interest. 

This  narrative  is  composed  of  a  complete  series  of  letters,  from  an  officer- 
now  alas !  no  more — who  not  only  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  English  army, 
but  who,  himsilf,  led  and  conducted,  or  took  an  tminently  conspicuous  part  in 
such  nf  those  late  military  enterprises,  to  which,  almost  alone,  we  may  revert 
with  rytty  feeling  of  satitfacticm  or  triumphant  pleasure. 

William  Henry  Dennic  was  born  in  En^jland.  His  father,  (a  member  of  the 
Em;li*>h  bar,)  was  nearly  connected  with  the  Irish  family  of  X>fniiy,t  of  Tralee 
Castle,  of  which  Sir  Edward  is  now  the  head.     His  mother  was  granddaughter 


•  No.  113— May.  ISli 

t  To  a  private  piquo,  (which  induced  a  gTeat«ance««tor  of  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
low tog  htti^rs  to  altiT  the  final  sylluble  of  the  name  from  ay  to  mi>,)  may  be  attri« 
b«ted  the  difference  in  the  orthography  of  each  name  at  the  present  time. 
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of  Laurence  Steele,  Esq.,  of  Rathbride,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  througb  tb» 
youngest  son  of  that  house,  William.     From  her  lie  inherited  all  that  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  feeling — that  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  disposition,  and  moril, 
nay,  physical  courage  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  every  action  of  his  life. 
In  a  word,  all  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  endeared  him  to  every  mem- 
ber  of  his  corps,  as  an  accomplished  and  considerate  officer,  and  to  all  who  knew 
him,  as  a  warm  and  aflfectionate  friend.     Colonel  Dennie  entered  his  majesty's 
army  in  January,  1800  ;  and  being  anxious  to  obtain  a  rank  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  chosen,  which,  during  active  service,  might  afford  him  more  ample 
opportunities  for  distinction,  he  purchased  each  step  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would    permit ;  and  was    gazetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the   thirteenth   li^ht 
infantry  on  the  6th  of  July,  1832.     In  the  year  1810,  he  was  at  the  capturing 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  India  served  under  Lord  Lake  with  hb  former 
regiment,  the  twenty-second.     On  the  return  of  the  latter  corps  from  Indiiv 
he  effected  an  exchange  into  the  thirteenth  light  infantry,  in  which  regiment  be 
served  during  the  Burmese  war,  and  distinguished  himself  so  highly  that  the 
Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon  him.     His  subsequent  military 
career  may  be  traced  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  letter  of  the  series  is  dated  "  Landour,  August  22,  1838/'  and  ii 
as  follows : — 


'*  I  much  fear  that  I  shall  be  too  late 
for  this  mail,  and  that  the  time  has 
elapsed  for  my  being  able  to  despatch 
this  letter  by  the  steamer,  which  i&  only 
now  announced  to  sail  from  Bombay,  on 
the  8th  September.  In  ordinary  timeF, 
this  advertisement  would  suffice,  but  we 
are  just  now  at  the  height  of  the  rains 
of  this  country,  nn&you  may  know  what 
these  periodical  flooc^,  or  tropical  mon- 
soons  mean.  The  whole  face  of  the  land 
is  just  now  inundated,  and  to  a  stranger 
from  Europe,  wears  all  the  appearance 
of  another  deluge.  Here,  in  the  moun- 
tains, it  has  rained  forty-six  days  with- 
out intermission — what  then  must  it  be 
in  the  plains?  The  usual  time  of  a 
letter  from  hence  to  Bonibav,  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  in  dry  woatlur ;  1  have 
now  seventeen  to  accomplish  it  in,  but 
fear  the  floods  will  detain  the  post  till 
the  steamer  has  sailed — but  at  all  events 
we  must  trv  our  chance.  The  govern- 
ment has,  however,  an  excuse  lor  not 
furnishing  us  with  earlier  information, 
(as  to  the  starting  of  this  mail.)  Their 
despatches  are  at  this  moment  of  huch 
importance,  that  all  other  subjt  cts  be- 
come of  minor  interest  :  and  the  conve- 
nience of  individuals  cannot  be  consulted, 
when  the  interests  of  such  an  empire  as 
India  are  at  stake.  ^^  e  are  on  the  eve 
of  something  momentous.  A  ^eat  army 
from  our  northern  provinces  is  forming. 


and  our  regiment  has  rec«ived  orders  t« 
march  on  field  service  on  the  14th  Octo- 
ber. I  fihall  now,  at  last,  be  n^tored 
to  the  command  of  my  regiment,  for 
Colonel  Sale  will  be  the  hcniur  brigadier, 
and  I  have  every  rta^^^on  to  b«  lieve  tlut 
it  is  intended  to  give  me  a  brigade  also. 

.        .  . 

The  field  is  to  be  one  of  intense  interrtt 
and  curiosity — a  classical  and  beautiAd 
laud,  where  the  hostile  foot  of  Kuropeaa 
has  never  trod  since  the  day*  of  AUx- 
ander  the  Great  !*  They  Vay  we  art 
going  to  fight  the  Persians  or  Kusfisni, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  now  besieging 
Herat,  in  concert  with  the  ft»rmpr;  ana 
are  actually  not  much  farther  In^ro  our 
frontier,  or  where  v\e  are  nr>tcd,  than 
those  stations  of  Kurnuul.  ileemt,  ic, 
are  from  Calcutta.  The  Rusyians  have 
long  conceived  this  gi;^antic  de»ipn: 
they  are  poor,  and  know  ttiat  th«  wealth 
of  the  East  ha:»  l>een  the  great  object  of 
disire  of  all  nations  in  the  world.  Tbfej 
have  conquered  Pi•^^icl,  after  subdoiog 
'J  urkey,  and  have  really  &tolen  across 
this  iuimense  extent  of  country,  wilhottt 
our  being  almost  auare  of  their  in^iidioos 
ndvance>,  till  we  hear  of  them  actuallf 
besietjiiig  Herat,  a  fortress  of  Cabool, 
which  stand-*  on  the  confines  of  that 
country  and  Perhia.  The  Seikh  king- 
domf  alone  diiides  us  from  Cabool,  aM 
the  celebrated  Bunj(>el  bingh,  whose  e^ 


*  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest  of  Perua,  proce«d«d  throogfa  this 
country  to  India  by  the  plains  and  mountain  pas^^es,  with  the  names  of  which  ws 
are  all  now  familiar. 

t  Or  Punjab.  The  Seikhs  are  its  rulers ;  or  rather  the  govemrocnt  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Scikh  dynasty,  of  which  Runject  Singh  was  then  the  head.  The  Seikhs 
were  originally  a  religious  sect.  Que  of  their  priest5,  by  the  influ(*nc«  of  bis 
preachings  animated  tms  sect  against  the  Moslems,  and  established  a  republic, 
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pital  of  Lahore  is  only  a  few  days' 
march  from  our  cantonments,  has,  either 
from  interest  or  fear,  been  persuaded 
or  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  ofieu- 
sive  and  defensive  with  the  British,  and 
give  us  not  only  free  passage  through 
his  dominions  to  Cabool,  but  to  join  us 
in  a  contingent  or  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  against  our  common  enemy,  for 
which  he,  of  course,  is  promised  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  although  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  still  keep  the  lion's  share  to  our- 
selves. The  first  object  is  to  drive  the 
present  king  of  Cabool,  Dost  I\Iahomed 
Khan,  off  his  throne  :  he  has  dismissed 
oar  envoy,  and  joined  hands  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  Persians  and  Russians. 
We  have  found  out,  therefore,  that  he 
is  an  usurper!  who  expelled  his  half- 
brother.  Shah  Soojah-ool-moolk,  from 
his  throne.  The  latter  has  been  a  refu- 
gee many  years  in  our  provinces  and  a 
pensionary  of  the  honourable  company. 
We  never  thought  much  about  him  or 
his  misfortunes  before — our  principles 
or  politics  being  that  of  non-interfer- 
ence when  it  suits  not  our  interest,  and 
all  kinds  of  intermeddling  when  it  does. 
Shah  Soojah  is  said  to  have  many  par- 
tisans in  Cabool,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
when  we  have  restored  him,  he  will 
prove  a  faithful  ally  and  a  sort  of  bul- 
wark or  outwork  to  our  possessions  in 
India.  To  insure  his  fidelity,  and  all 
those  objects,  it  is  intended  that  he  shall 
■be  honoured  with  an  English  force, 
which  he  will  pay  and  entertain.  The 
Indus  is  to  be  our  frontier  line,  and  with 
a  flotilla  of  steamers  on  that  great  river, 
it  is  believed  we  shall  keep  back  Russian 
invasion  for  another  century,  or  at  least 
for  our  time.  But  these  Scythian  sa- 
vages— Huns,  Calmucs,  Tartars,  semi- 
civilized  rascals — have  all  the  propen- 
sities of  their  ancestors,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks long  to  leave  their  deserts, 
^nngry  for  the  fat  fields  of  Indostan. 

•*  Now  you  must  procure  a  map  of  the 
north-we&t  provinces  of  India,  and  those 
which  border  them,  that  is,  the  Punjab, 
(or  •  country  of  five  rivers,'  being  trans- 


lated,) the  dominions  of  our  allv  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  which  we  shall  pass  through 
without  molestation  or  difficulty ;  and 
next  to  that,  you  will  come  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cabool,  or  Affghanistan,  the 
country  of  the  Affghans — a  people  who 
have  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Asia, 
or  the  old  world,  in  their  time,  and 
founded  dynasties  in  Persia,  India,  &c, 
Thoy  are  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Lsrael, 
and  their  Jewish  features,  complexion, 
names,  traditions,  &c.,  as  many  say, 
prove  the  fact.  The  climate,  soil,  and 
produce  of  this  beautiful  land  render  it 
the  garden  of  the  world.  The  latitude 
is  only  34  deg.  but  it  is  so  elevated  that 
the  cold  in  winter  equals  that  of  £ng* 
land,  and  the  people  are  wrapt  in  woollen 
cloths  and  furs.  In  the  summer,  all  the 
fruits  of  Europe  abound  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Grapes  and  apples  are  ex- 
ported from  thence  to  India,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  together  with 
furs,  shawls,  horses,  and  other  valuable 
productions.  You  must  also  get  El- 
phinstone's  account  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cabool  and  its  dependencies  in  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India,  comprising  a  view 
of  the  Affghan  nation.  The  Honourable 
Mount-Stewart  Eiphinstone  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Cabool  from  Delhi, 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Shah  Soojah  was 
king  of  the  AfFghans,  who  received  our 
ambassador  most  munificently.  This  is 
the  same  man  whom  we  have  found  it 
now  expedient  to  be  just  or  generous 
towards  for  our  own  special  interest. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  this  book, 
and  it  will  astonish  vou  all  to  find  such 
a  noble  people  among  the  mountains  of 
Asia.  You  will  be  able  to  trace  our 
course,  and  must  show  me  some  day  or 
other  how  you  have  followed  our  route. 
Try  also  to  get  Connolly's  account  of  a 
recent  overland  journey  to  India  through 
this  country  ;  and  above  all  the  work  of 
Captain  Burnes,  who  has  explored  so 
recently  every  part  of  these  territories, 
and  whose  information  and  inquiries 
have  furnished  us  with  all  our  present 


which  until  the  time  of  Runjeet  Singh,  rajah  of  Lahore,  possessed  no  organization. 
Under  him  they  subdued  all  the  other  rulers  of  the  Punjab,  aud  seized  upon  Cash- 
mere,  a  province  then  tributary  to  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  of  whom  Dost  Mahomed  is 
the  head.  Thus  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Lahore  were  of  wide  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  the  eastern  range  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hindoo-Coosh  to  Scinde,  and 
from  Indostan  on  the  east  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  west.  The  forces  of  the  rajah 
were  well  disciplined,  and  could  even  boapt  of  being  commanded  by  some  of  Napo- 
leon's officers  ;  of  whom  are  Generals  Avitabili,  Allard,  Ventura,  and  Court. 
The  first  is  governor  of  Peshaw  ar.  The  independent  Seikh  states,  over  whom 
Runjeet  Singh  possesses  no  control,  and  through  which  our  armies  were  to  pass, 
are  a  few  paltry  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlege  or  Gharra,  between  our 
dominions,  and  the  territories  of  their  more  powerful  neighbour.  The  latter  is 
prevented  from  interfering  with  these  by  treaty,  and  a  British  agent  resides  there, 
to  watch  our  interests  and  preserve  their  independence. — See  Mavehck,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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materiel  of  operatious.  He  it  is  who  was 
dismissed  by  Dost  Mahomed,  the  present 
king,  and  lias  only  within  these  few  days 
returned  with  Major  Todd  from  Herat. 
Our  ambassador  has  also  been  dismissed 
by  the  Persians,  and  his  personal  safety 
endangered.  The  governor-general  and 
commander-in>chief  are  all  here  in  the 
Himalayahs,  at  a  neighbouring  station — 


Simla.  Thus  the  gOTemment  bemg  oa 
the  spot,  or  so  close  to  the  field  of  upo 
rations,  no  time  has  been  lost  in  orgm- 
nizing  a  sufficient  force,  as  the  Bengal 
division  is  to  be  joined  by  an  army  froo 
Bombay,  and  report  says  Sir  Uet&rj 
Fane  will  take  the  command  of  ail 

••  W.  H.  D." 


It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  induced  our 
government  to  enter  upon  that  expedition.  The  ostensible  reasons  are  girea 
at  length  in  the  published  declaration  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  datcd» 
*'  Simla,  October  Ist,  1838."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  period  for  vigorous  actioo 
had  arrived,  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  means  adopted  by  another  mdmiBi- 
stration,  the  end  to  be  obtained  was  the  establishment  of  our  influence  io  those 
countries  west  of  the  Indus.  The  machinations  of  Russia*  were  too  obvioos 
not  to  awaken  our  suspicions  or  fears.  The  chiefs  of  Cabool  were  induced  to 
act  with  open  audacity  to  our  envoy  and  officials,  and  the  Ameers  of  Scinde, 
with  whom  we  had  entered  some  time  before  upon  a  commercial  treaty,  were 
stimulated  to  side  with  the  enemy  against  us,  and  even  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Uie 
Persians  in  destroying  the  hated  influence  of  the  Feringees,  or  English,  io  tbeir 
country. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  goremor- 
general's  declaration,  and  establishing  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Gibool»  the 
following  official  appointments  were  then  made : — Mr.  W.  H.  Macnaghten  to 
be  minister  and  envoy  of  the  Indian  government  at  the  future  court  of  Shah 
Soojah,  assisted  in  other  or  subordinate  stations  by  Captain  A.  Burnes,  Lieaie* 
nant  Todd,  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  Lieutenant  Leech,  and  Dr.  Perceval  B.  Lord. 
Lieutenant  Connolly  was  appointed  to  command  the  escort  of  the  minister,  and 
Mr.  G.  J.  Berwick  to  be  its  surgeon. 

The  military  dispositions  and  appointments  were  as  follow : — The  *'  Army  of 
the  Indus,"  consisting  of  three  divisions,  (two  from  the  Bengal  presidency 
one  from  Bombay,)  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Fane, 
mander-in- chief  of  India.  The  first  infantry  division  of  the  Bengal  force 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  in  which  were  the  first,  second* 
and  third  brigades :  the  second  division,  under  Major- General  Duncan,  coq. 
sisted  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  brigades.  Brigadier  Sale  was  given  the  command 
of  the  first  brigade,  in  which  was  the  thirteenth  light  infantry  regiment,  cooft. 
manded  by  its  junior  lieutenant-colonel,  VV.  H.  Dennie.  Major  General  Noit 
commanded  the  second  brigade.  Brigadier  Roberts  the  fourth,  and  Brigadier 
Worsley  the  fifth.  The  ^are  uf  the  engineer  department  was  intrusted  to  Ca;>> 
tain  George  Thompson — this,  with  a  siege  train,  completed  the  Bengal  foroe^ 
consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Bombay  contingent,  under  Sir  John  Keane,  commander-in-chief  of  that 
presidency,  consisted  of  an  ample  and  well-organized  force,  with  cavalrv,  siage. 
train,  sappers  and  miners,  and  artillery,  whicn  may  be  estimated  at  about  sis 
thousand  strong. 

The  force  subsequently  received  the  augmentation  of  another  brigade,  ooo* 
sisting  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  regiments  of  local  cavalry,  under  tha 
command  of  Colonel  James  Skinner. 

One  portion  of  the  army  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  stated  io  tha 
governor-general*s  declaration,  '<  that  his  majesty  Shah  Soojah-ool-moolk  wtU 
enter  Afighanistan  surrounded  by  his  own  troops  ;"  and  in  order  to  give  this 
mandate  effect,  a  mass  of   le%ies  was  raised  in  Indostan,  consisting  of  five 


*  It  may  be  recollected,  pcrhap.<t,  that  in  a  recent  debate  on  this  war  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Ro^  ert  Peel  refused  to  produce  papers  to  the  house,  on  the  sroaod 
that  their  production  would  roropromise  our  then  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
Thus  tacitly  acknowledging  the  existence  of  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  lihe  agents  of  that  country  in  this  matter. 
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rMrimtnU  of  infkntrjr  and  two  of  cavalry*  the  whole  commanded  by  BrUi»h 
omcerty  and  paid  from  the  Indian  treasury:  this  formed  the  "Shah's  con- 
tinjarent." 

The  Bengal  force,  accompanied  by  tho  Shah's  contingent,  was  at  some  point 
on  its  march  to  be  joined  by  the  Bombay  division  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Indus/* 
under  Sir  John  Ke^ne,  and  until  that  event  takes  place,  this  narrative  is  to  be 
eottsidered  as  being  more  intimately  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the  for- 
mer force. 


**Csinp,  *  Army  nf  th#  Indot,' 
•*lltli  Nov.  IS3S. 

"  Rather  than  not  write  at  all,  it  were 
better  to  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  am 
here  once  again  at  the  hi^ad  of  my  rof;i- 
aent ;  and,  by  the  ble^sing  of  God,  in 
good  health  and  spirit «,  with  the  pros- 
pect  before  me  ot  eredtt,  I  trust,  and 
adrancement,  and  profit.  Ait  the  senior 
officer  in  the  army,  too,  commanding;  a 
refj^iment,  the  first  vacancy  maUes  uie 
clix>hle  to  a  brif^adc. 

••  The  thirteenth  i*  in  the  division  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  i^ir  WilIoui;hby 
Cotton :  we  are  in  the  first  brigade, 
ondiT  Colonel,  or  rather  Brij^adier  Sale. 
We  are  now  four  roarehes  tr(»m  Kurnnul, 
aad  a«  I  only  came  donn  from  the  hills 
ten  daTS  a^,  in  time  to  join  the  reji^i- 
ment  before  it  left  Kurnaul,  and  make 
acme  nccehutrj  preparations — you  may 
wrW  believe  how  every  serond  of  my 
time,  day  and  nif^ht,  ha^  been  occupietf. 
I  have,  in  truth,  IxH'n  a  good  deal  hurried 
and  haraflsed,  and  my  mind  and  body 
more  than  usually  oi'cupied  and  exer- 
cUed  ;  but  it  seems  to  do  me  good.  The 
only  thin^  I  feel,  and  which  somewhat 
oppre««e*  me,  is  the  sudden  and  incre- 
dible change  of  climate.  Livin;^,  as  I 
bare  done  for  the  la^t  six  months,  in  a 
cool,  and  latterly  a  cold,  atmosphere, 
the  breath  of  the  plains  almost  ooaKU 
mt.  When  I  iilept  at  Landour,  it  froze 
•T«ry  night :  in  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  I  was  in  tho  torrid  tone. 
There  (in  the  hills)  the  season  has  been 
vonsually  cold  ;  here  it  is  as  un^ea•^on- 
ably  hot.      The  thermometer  is  now 


(about  two,  p.  N.)  96  deg.  in  my  tent ; 
for  of  course,  theie  magnificent  pavilions 
are  not  as  cool  as  a  houte;  but  the 
mornings  and  eveningti  are  cool  and 
pleasant ;  and  on  this  account  we  usually 
march  very  early — as  early  a%  threo 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  1  took  the  com- 
mand  of  my  ro^mcnt  on  the  Int  Nov. 
We  have  a  glorious  force ;  and  the 
A|)ectacle  would  really  dazsle  and  de- 
lifi^ht  you  all ;  for  an  Indian  army  is 
truly  a  fc^rgeous  bight.  We  are  now 
about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  this 
force  will  be  augment*^  by  the  junction 
of  many  troops  from  Bombay,  on  some 
point  near  the  Indus.  All  our  own 
corps  are  not  yet  assembled  in  the 
strfR^th  I  mentioned  above,  but  wo  are 
to  pick  them  up  before  we  reach  the 
Sullejje,  on  which  river,  our  boundary, 
at  a  place  called  Ferozepore,  we  are  to 
concentrate.  .... 
*•  I  could  write  a  great  deal  more,  but 
the  confusion  and  clamour,  which  yet 
prevails  in  an  army  newly  organised, 
render  it  impossible ;  for  appeals  are 
made  to  me  every  minute,  by  officers  and 
soldiers ;  by  elephant-dri*ers  aud  cameU 
leadern ;  besides  tliosc  of  the  mob  of 
camp  followers,  attendant  on  an  Indian 
army,  which  are  attached  to  my  corps, 
necessarily  lay  their  dispute:*  before  me 
for  adjustment  ;  it  is  as  yet  almost  too 
much  fur  any  head  to  btand ;  but  we 
still  pet  into  our  places,  and  all  will  be 
in  order  in  time,  and  arrange  itself. 
The  materials  are  incongruous  and  mu]« 
tifarious.  W.  H.  D." 


A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  a  communication  was  received  firom 
Lieotenant- Colonel  Stoddart,  dated,  Ilerat>  September  8th,  1838,  in  which  he 
atated  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  raised  the  siege  of  Herat ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  changes  of  importance  were  made  in  the  strength  and  disposition  of 
the  force.  Sir  Henry  Fane  resigned  his  comm.iiid  of  the  **  Army  of  the  Indus," 
diA^osted  ^as  it  is  stated  in  a  late  letter  signed,  <«  H.  Fane,"  in  The  Times)  with  the 
intermeddling  of  the  oflRciaU  in  milit.iry  matters  ;  Sir  Willoughby  Cott<m  suc- 
ceeding him  in  the  charge  of  the  entire  army,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay 
furce  should  ha\e  placed  the  command  of  the  whole  under  Sir  John  Keane, 
To  Major- General  Nott  of  the  second  brivrade  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the 
first  division  of  the  Indus  army,  upon  nhich  Lieutenant- (^olonel  Dennie  was 
ttomisated  to  the  command  of  the  late  brigade  of  (leneral  Nott. 

On  the  maiming  of  the  8th  November,  I83H,  the  thirte«*nth  began  its  march 
tovtfds  Rythul,  and  arrived  at  Ferozepore,  on  the  Kiver  Sutlcge  or  Ghati 
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the  ancient  Hyphasis ;  celebrated  as  the  boundary  of  Alexander  the  Great*t 
conquests,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th. 


••  Ferozepore,  •  Army  of  the  Indus,* 
December  7tn,  18:iA. 


«• 


'*  In  all  the  hurry  and  confusion  in 
which  I  am  involved,  and  which  prevails 
around  me,  you  cannot  expect  a  long 
letter ;  but  it  will  make  you  happy  to 
know  that  *  thus  far  have  we  marched 
without  impediment,'  that  I  am  quite 
well,  in  fact,  in  the  best  health  and 
spirits,  that,  more  than  all,  I  am  a  bri- 
gadier :  can  I  say  more,  than  to  bid  you 
rejoice,  which  I  know  you  will  do ;  and 
it  is  the  happiness  I  feel  it  will  afford 
YOU  all,  that  constitutes  my  chief  de- 
light. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  all  and 
every  thing;  but  a  circular  has  just 
gone  round  the  camp,  notifying  that  on 
the  1st  January  a  steamer  would  be 
despatched  from  Bombay,  and  no  time 
must  be  lost.       .... 

"  1  must  tell  you,  however,  that  one 
small  qualification  of  this  good  news 
consists  in  my  being  removed  altogether 
from  my  own  regiment ;  that  the  second 
brigade,  1  am  appointed  to,  has  even  no 


Britbh  or  queen's  regiment  in  it,  bat  U 
composed  solely  of  sepoys.  It  consists 
of  the  thirty-first,  torty-sccond,  and 
forty- third  reg^ents,  N.I.  Of  coarse 
I  shall  be  somewhat  strange  at  first 
with  such  troops,  but  with  good  will 
and  an  honest  aesire  to  do  justice,  and 
behave  like  a  gentleman  to  all  onder 
me,  I  shall  soon  feel  accustomed  to  thesn, 
and  they  to  me,  and  feel  confident  that 
we  shall  like  each  other. 

**  We  marched  from  Kumaul  to  this 
place  in  nineteen  marches,  and  we  hare 
settled  here  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  bar- 
ing been  reviewed  before  Runject  Singh, 
the  chief  of  the  Seikhs  and  a  ^reat  poten* 
tate.  We  march  on  again,  towards 
Shikarpore,  in  three  or  four  days  more, 
leaving  half  the  force  here.  We  mar 
be  six  weeks  reaching  that  place,  ana, 
after  establishing  a  bridge  or  boats  Ice. 
over  the  Indus,  and  forming  our  man- 
zines,  &c.  there,  advance  upon  Canda* 
har,  in  the  country  of  the  Asghans. 

"  W.  H.  D.* 


Their  march  now  lay  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlege  and  Indas,  through  a 
friendly  country ;  but  they  were  about  entering  the  Scinde  territory,  the  Ameers 
of  which  were  very  far  from  being  on  terms  of  amity  with  us.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  envoy  was  dispatched  before  the  army  to  arrange  a  treaty,  wherebr 
we  should  have  an  unmolested  passage  through  their  territory — which  permis- 
sion, in  form  at  least,  was  at  length  obtained.  At  this  period  of  their  march 
they  experienced  a  foretaste  of  those  privations  and  diiasters  which  they  were 
afterwards  destined  to  undergo :  the  desertions  of  the  camp  followers  becoming 
so  frequent,  bringing  away  with  them  the  hired  camels — essential  for  the  future 
progress  of  the  army — that  the  abandonment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  camp 
equipage  and  bedding  was  inevitable. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time  in  the  friendly  state  of  the  Nawab  of  Bh&- 
walpore,  the  army  crossed  the  boundary  line  of  that  province  and  the  Scinde 
territory ;  warned  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  that  although  the  Ameers  had 
promised  every  assistance  to  our  troops  in  their  passage  through  their  states* 
still  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with  treachery  and  opposition*  And 
such  precautions  were  indeed  most  necessary.  Sir  John  Keane's  force,  which 
was  moving  up  the  Indus,  was  completely  crippled  by  the  want  of  those  neces- 
sary supplies  of  camels,  or  animals  of  any  kind,  which  the  Scindians  were  by 
treaty  bound  to  procure.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  every  kind  of  harass  and 
opposition  was  practised  against  this  force — delaying  the  junction  of  the  armiea 
far  beyond  the  period  calculated  upon. 

At  length  the  Bengal  force  arrived  at  that  point  on  the  Indus  where  the 
bridge  of  boats  had  been  constructed  by  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  and  over 
which  Shah  Soojah  and  his  armament  had  crossed  in  safety  a  few  days  before. 
By  the  diligence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  the  insular  fort  of  Bukkur,  on  the 
Indus,  had  been  ceded  to  us — an  important  position,  which  secured  an  tmn(K>- 
lested  passage  for  our  troops  over  that  mighty  river.*     This  they  accomplished 

m 

*  The  feeling  of  the  Scindians  on  this  occasion  may  well  be  imagined,  and  the 
difficultv  of  arranging  any  treaty  with  them  conceived,  when  we  recollect  that  by 
It  the  Ameers  were  to  pav  to  Shah  Soojah  a  larse  sam  of  tribute-mouey  dae  to 
him  as  king  of  Cabool^  Scinde  baring  be^  a  provmce  of  that  kingdom  before  hh 
depotition. 
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on  the  15th  of  February  and  following  days,  and  on  the  20th  the  Bengal  force 
established  its  head  quarters  at  Shikarpore  in  company  with  the  Shah's  con- 
tingent. In  three  days  the  army  was  again  on  its  march,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Dennie,  and  a  portion  of  the  Shah*8  contin- 
gent. The  former  was  instructed  to  remain  behind  until  further  orders  ;  while 
with  reference  to  the  latter  force  it  was  determined  that  a  depot  should  be 
formed  at  that  station  for  supplyine  it  with  levies.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  post  here  assigned  to  this  officer  should  have  been  felt  by  him 
to  be  one  of  an  extremely  mortifying  nature.  Cut  off  for  the  present  from 
the  advance  army  and  apparently  deprived  of  all  chance  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, he  could  not  but  feel  his  position  as  humiliating  and  degrading; — actually 
drilling  the  raw  levies  of  the  Shah's  puppet-show  troops. 

This  force  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  fruitful  source  from  whence  proceeded 
many  of  those  privations  and  difficulties  which  afterwards  attended  the  army  on 
its  march  ;  for  while  it  added  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  entire,  it  deprived 
the  actual  and  bona  fide  actors  in  the  drama — the  queen's  and  company's  forces 
— of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  this  arduous  expedition.  Their 
commissariat  too,  was  quite  as  ample  as  that  attached  to  either  the  Bombay  or 
Bengal  divisions.  And  in  this  instance  we  perceive  the  entire  army  dismem- 
bered for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  Shah's  force  together,  and  affording 
plausibility  to  the  fiction  of  *'  the  Shah  entering  his  dominions  surrounded  by 
nis  own  troops,*'  when  the  fact  was  notorious  that  he  had  not  a  single  subject  or 
Afighan  amongst  them — his  army  having  been  composed  of  camp  followers  from 
the  company's  military  stations.  In  words  to  that  effect  Colonel  Dennie  remon- 
strated with  Sir  John  Keane ;  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  propriety — not 
only  on  account  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  this  force,  but  lest  the  queen's  and 
company's  troops  should  be  disabled  by  a  further  diminution  of  supplies — of 
leaving  the  Shah's  force  for  the  pro.nr.it  at  Shikarpore,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  drilled  into  active  and  efficient  soldiers,  and  permitting  him  to  join  the  army 
in  advance.  This  remonstrance  was  not  only  without  effect,  but  he  thereby  drew 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  it  will  be  seen  the 
latter  took  no  pains  to  conceal  on  more  than  one  occasion  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  of  the  Bengal  force  proceeded  on  its  march 
towards  Canduhar,  a  city  of  Affghauistan,  second  only  in  importance  to  Cabool, 
and  then  under  the  rule  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Barukz^e  clan.  The  government 
all  along  conceived  that  this  would  be  nothing  but  an  ordinary  march ;  and  little  did 
they  opine  that  an  incessant  and  harassing  opposition  from  man  and  the  elements 
would  meet  them  at  every  step.  The  predatory  warfare  of  the  Scindians  and 
Beloochees,  the  want  of  provisions,  of  water,  of  food,  and  forage  for  camels 
and  horses,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  countries  through  which  their  pro- 
gress lay,  had  almost  succeeded  in  terminating  this  rashly-undertaken  and  igno- 
rant ly- conceived  expedition ;  and  in  fact  a  retreat  was  at  one  time  seriously 
contemplated  and  considered  inevitable.*  However,  they  reached  Candahar  at 
the  latter  end  of  April,  nearly  worn  out ;  Sir  John  Keane  and  the  Bombay 
force  having  joined  them  at  Quettah,  and  on  the  27th  Shah  Soojah  took  formal 
possession  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  remain  for  two  months,  to 
recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  and  camp  followers  who  had  been  living  for 
some  time  before  on  half  and  quarter  rations,  but  which,  however,  were  then 
augmented. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Colonel  Dennie,  and  trace  him  in  his  march  to  join  the 
army  in  advance.     Details  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  two  following  letters  :— 

"  ShikRrpore,  27tli  March,  183D.  ••  The  heat  here  is  bej'ond  all  descrip- 

•*  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that  I  tion — at  100  dcg.  in  my  double  tent — 

am  safe  and  well,  and  was  proceeding  at  bnt  in  a  few  days,  with  God's  blessing, 

the  instant  of  receiving  your  letter  of  I  may  hope  to  be  in  a  climate  more  con- 

the  17th  Dec.  with  part  of  my  brigade  genial  to  the  feelings  and  constitutions 

to  the  army  in  advance,  with  a  convoy  of  white  men.     I  told  you  in  my  last 

of  provisions  and  stores.  that  we  had  been  marching  and  counter* 

•  Bombay  7Vfiie«-*M»y« 
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marching  along  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
haying  gone  from  Ferozepore  almost  to 
H  vderrabad,  to  relieve  the  Bombay  army. 
We  have  been  since  the  1 2th  Nov.,  the 
day  we  marched  from  Kurnaul,  almost 
continually  on  the  move,  and  all  hitherto 
has  been  attended  with  little  result,  ex- 
cept the  nominal  subjugation  of  the 
Ameers,  or  Emirs  of  Scinde  whose  ex- 
torted friendship  is  worse  than  open 
enmity ;  for  the  knaves  practise  all  sorts 
of  annoyances  against  us,  which  they 
disavow  of  course  in  words,  but  our  un- 
fortunate camels  and  servants  daily  de- 
clare the  truth.  These  chiefs  of  bandits 
not  only  refuse  us  all  supplies,  but  urge 
their  armed  retainers  to  rob  and  carry 
off  all  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon. 

"  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  mode 
of  campaigning  in  India,  I  have  no  less 
than  eleven  camels  to  carry  my  tents 
and  baggage,  and  what  are  not  only 
termed  indispensables,  but  really  are  so 
in  this  climate,  and  these  are  not  more 
than  sufficient.  ...  I  know  not 
what  may  be  in  store  for  us  at  Cabool 
and  Candahar,  but  hitherto  there  has 
been  neither  credit  nor  profit  to  recom- 

{)ense  us  for  all  this  harass.  The 
ncrease  of  rank  and  allowances,  is 
scarcely  enouffh  to  repay  one  for  all  the 
expense  and  tne  wear  and  tear  of  body 
and  all  beloni^ng  to  us,  but  still  we 
trust,  when  all  is  over,  we  shall  be  able 
to  live  and  die  comfortably  and  happv 
with  the  objects  of  our  love — in  a  worcf, 
those  of  my  dearest  and  only  interest  in 
thU  world.  W.  H.  D." 

*'Candahftr,  June  15th,  18S9t 
"  The  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Qnettah,  in  the  province  of  Shawl — the 
first  place  worthy  of  a  name  I  came  to 
after  leaving  the  low  lands  of  Scinde, 
or  the  countries  lying  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  Indus.  We  ascended  from  Da- 
dur  to  that  place  through  the  Bolan 
pass,  an  elevation  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  feet,  having  previously 
traversed,  at  its  foot,  a  long  dreadful 
desert -plain  from  Shtkarpore  (or  to 
reckon  correctly  from  Boreo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus)  to  Dadur,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fif  t  v  miles.  Desert  will 
scarcely  describe  the  aspect  of  that 
fearful  tract,  where  no  sign  of  animal 


or  vegetable  life  u  to  be  found,  which 
the  wild  beast,  from  its  desolation, 
shuns,  and  which  is  neither  inhabited  by 
bird  nor  insect ;  no  sound  disturbs  tb« 
awful  silence,  and  as  for  the  beat,  you^ 
God  be  praised,  can  form  no  conception 
of  it :  /  have  escaped^  and  can  only  tell 
you  that  I  shudder  to  look  back  at  what 
I  and  those  with  me  underwent.  The 
tract  of  country  above  described  is  by 
the  nations  of  India  considered  tb* 
hottest  in  the  world.  The  Persians  and 
other  Mahomedans  hereabout  have  a 
saying  to  this  effect,  *  Oh,  Allah !  where- 
fore make  hell  when  thou  hast  made  Da- 
dur?'  The  burnin?  soil,  the  suffocating 
atmosphere  exceeds  all  credibility,  and 
human  life  cannot  long  exist  under  it, 
but  man  perishes  literally  eoneumudf 
Colonel  Thompson,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  regiments  of  mv  brigade,  and 
who  followed  me  a  few  days  in  the  rear* 
died  instantly  in  his  tent,  and  LienU 
Brady  of  her  majesty's  seventeenth  foo(, 
fell  dead  in  the  same  manner — their 
bodies  turning  as  black  as  charcoal ; 
between  fifty  and  sixty  persons  of  ano- 
ther convoy  were  suflWated  by  the 
breath  of  this  deadly  simoon,  mhich 
sweeps  across  the  face  of  the  desert  at 
intervals,  dealing  destruction  to  all 
within  it«  hated  inflnenoe. 

**  I  had  told  you  of  my  having  bean  left 
behind  at  Shikarpore,  of  Sir  John  Keaae 
having  profited  thereby,  to  relieve  tba 
Bombay  army  at  our  expense,  by  takins 
all  our  camel's  and  provisions  from  tts« 
which  therefore  kept  us  still  longer  in 
that  dangerous  po<«ition  which  others 
were  anxious  to  fly  from,  and  rcliera 
themselves  at  our  cost  or  expensa^-. 
which  was  then  considered  at  nothing 
less  than  that  of  our  lives. 

**  The  Bengal  column  felt  nothing  of 
the.^e  sufferings,  for  they  advanced  in 
February  and  March,  and  reached  tlie 
cool  and  healthy  table-land  of  Affj^has* 
i«;tan  early  in  April.  The  Bombay  co- 
lumn, supplYin<7  themselves  fVom  a«, 
pushed  on,  reckless  of  our  fate,  the 
plea  being,  to  rare  the  Europeams ;  so 
that  my  command  of  a  'native'  or 
black  brigade  became  a  punishment,  or 
misfortune.  Before  1  cou!d  proceed,  or 
obtain  carriage  or  food,  (%%nich  latter 
came  in  by  dribbles,)  and  which  I  ooold 


*  While  at  Shikarpore,  Sir  John  Keane  Aent  Captain  Storkley  nf  the  Bombay  com- 
miF^ariat,  who  by  his  orders  not  only  took  all  their  j^Miown  and  baser  came)*,  bnt 
tent.*,  magazine,  hofpital-««tore<,  cattle,  Ice.  In  vain  (^olonel  Dennie  repreM-nted 
this  to  his  excellency.  Some  time  afterward*,  he  receiveti  aciHiunts  that  Captain 
Storkley  was  surrounded  m  the  fort  of  Jannadeera  bv  the  Beloochees,  many  of 
hi»  eitrort  cut  up,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  eamefs  carried  off.  With  «hat 
means  he  could  collect  Colonel  Dennie  proceiMli-il  to  hi*,  rescue,  and,  after  drivin|( 
the  enemy  out  of  all  the  tort*  in  the  nei};Iil  uurhmul.  j;uardt-d  the  convoy  acro*a 
the  de!<ert',  and  delivered  it  over  h  ilhout  the  loss  of  a  camel  at  0adur. 
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effect  for  fonr  companies  only,  the  month 
of  May  and  the  dreadful  period  had  ar- 
rived. To  give  you  a  correct  notion 
of  the  temperature,  the  thermometer 
stood,  in  the  tent  of  a  young  officer, 
jny  aid-de-camp — a  smaller  one  than 
mme,  and  termed  a  hill-tent — at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees ;  in 
mine,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and 
largest,  at  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees.* 
We  were  here  compelled  to  halt  for 
flome  days  at  certain  stages,  which 
have  names  in  the  map,  but  neither 
town,  village,  nor  creature,  to  give 
reality  to  the  fiction.  We  dug  holes, 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  in  the  ground, 
nnder  our  tents,  and  fastened  wet 
blankets  to  the  doors  or  apertures. 
These  precautions,  with  wet  towels 
round  our  heads,  saved  us.  It  seems  a 
contradiction,  after  all  I  have  stated, 
but  the  surrounding  nations,  who  dread 
tho  heat  as  much  at  that  time  as  our- 
selves, poured  down  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  harassed  our  small  bodies  in  the 
rear,  who  were  escorting  grain  or  trea- 
sure, which  was  the  work  allotted,  of 
course,  to  us.  In  fact,  from  Shikar- 
pore  to  Dadur,  and  all  through  the 
Bolan  Pass,  a  long,  mountainous  defile, 
of  seven  davs'  march,  (but  where  I  was 
dragging  along  ten  days,)  we  had  to 
fight  our  way,  the  whole  road.t  But 
here,  thank  God !  I  am  at  last,  with  my 
regiment,  and  the  head-quarters,  or 
advance,  of  the  army,  having  arrived 
here  a  few  days  au^o,  with  a  treasure- 
party  from  Quettah  or  Shawl.  By  Sir 
John  Keane  assuming  the  command  of 
the  combined  forces.  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton  has  fallen  back  to  the  division, 
and  Major-General  Nott  to  that  of  my 
late  brigade,  (the  second,^  as  I  myself 
to  that  of  my  corps.    Bemg,  however. 


the  next  senior  in  the  army,  an  early 
opportunity  may  restore  me  to  a  bri- 
gade ;  but  pray,  however,  it  mav  be 
never  accompanied  with  the  penalties  I 

paid  for  such  distinction 

From  this  (Candahar)  the  army  moves, 
on  the  20th  to  Cabool.  This  is  June, 
the  hottest  season  in  the  year ;  yet 
even  in  our  tents,  by  sinking  the  floor  a 
few  feet,  and  other  contrivances,  the 
climate  is  rendered  endurable,  even 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day^ 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  defi« 
cious — the  nights  cold;  perhaps  the 
transition  is  too  great;  out,  with  a 
good  house,  this  same  Candahar  would 
be  a  delightful  country.  It  is  only 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  latitude  thirty-two  degrees,  yet  in 
winter,  we  understand,  the  snow  lies 
for  a  long  time  some  feet  deep.  The 
fruits  are  those  of  Europe — apples, 
grapes,  cherries,  apricots,  mulberries, 
plums,  (or  green-gages,  rather,)  with 
pomegranates,  &c.  Their  dairies  are 
very  fine,  and  their  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  excellent ;  we  only  wish 
there  was  enough  of  these  good  things  ; 
but  an  army  like  this  has  an  enormous 
maw.  The  mutton,  here,  surpasses 
every  thing  I  ever  saw  or  tasted,  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  it  is,  however, 
of  a  particular,  or  mountainous  breed, 
and  the  tails  weigh  almost  as  much 

as  the  whole  animal 

.  .  .  .  You  will  have  learned,  long 
before  this,  that  Shah  Soojah  was 
crowned  here,  without  opposition — the 
people  seeming  to  treat  the  matter  with 
perfect  indifference.  The  Candahar 
Lords  (brothers  of  Dost  Mahomed) 
having  fled  without  offering  to  defend 
the  place,  which  took  Nadir  Shah  so 
many  months  to  subdue.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  city  to  gratify 
the  eye  of  curiosity,  with  the  exception 


*  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  states,  that  in  the  sun,  the  thermometer  stood  at  140 ! 

f  **  At  Dadur  Captain  Anderson,  commanding  two  newly-raised  levies  of  the 
Shah's  artillerv,  with  tumbrils,  ammunition-waggons,  &c.  amounting  to  fifty  car- 
riages, claimed  my  protection  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  opposed^  in  like  manner,  by 
a  numerous  enemy,  greater  part  of  the  way,  with  horses  that  could  not  draw,  and 
boys  that  could  not  rid^ ;  compelled  to  halt  (for  these  reasons)  almost  every 
alternate  dav,  in  this  mountainous  and  rocky  defile,  destitute  of  all  provender ; 
(our  casualties  of  killed  and  wounded  being  much  increased  by  men  dyine  and 
going  mad,)  yet  were  all  obstacles  overcome,  and  the  guns,  with  all  I  took  charfl^e 
of,  safely  brought  into  Quettah.  From  thence  I  marched,  with  treasure,  over  tne 
Kojuk  Pass,  and  arrived  at  Candahar  on  the  day  specified." — Extract  from  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  government  of  India. 

He  states,  in  another  letter,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Candahar  he  learned,  that  his 
destruction,  and  that  of  his  whole  force  was  considered  as  inevitable ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  this  opinion  when  we  recollect,  that  at  a  later  period  "  the 
same  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Clibborn,  in  the  same  place,  (the  Bolan  Pass,) 
and  at  a  like  season,  and  opposed  by  the  same  enemies  ;  that  he  had  one  thousand 
men,  with  four  guns,  &c.  &c.,  yet  his  whole  force  was  cut  to  pieces ;"  while  he 
accomplished  this  wiUi  very  little  more  th«a  two  hundred  men. 
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of  the  old  palace,  and  a  fine  mosque, 
erected  bj  Amed  Shah,  and  where  he 
and  many  of  his  race  lie  buried  in 
splendid  marble  tombs.  The  people 
are  very  handsome,  and  in  feature, 
complexion,  limbs,  Sec.  resemble,  or 
rather  surpass,  Europeans,  the  bloom 
on  their  cheek  being,  indeed,  quite 
English.  A  strange  custom  prevails 
here,  unknown  in  India,  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  Asia — the  women,  as  fome 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  painting  their 
cheeks  red,  when  they  fancy  themselves 
deficient  in  colour.  We  hear  that  Ca- 
bool,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past  the  seat  of  government,  is  really  a 
nne  city,  aboundmg  in  all  things.  But 
the  cold  there  is  very  great  in  winter ; 
and  at  Ghuxnee,  which  lies  in  our  road 
thither,  so  intense,  that  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  perish  annually;  and  not 
long  ago,  the  place  itself  was  almost 
destroyed  by  bein^  buried  in  the  snow. 
The  woollen  and  hir  dresses  of  the  peo- 
ple from  thence  tell  plainly  that  the 
cold  must  be  severe.  1  know  not  what 
our  sepoys  and  servants  will  do,  or  our 
camels,  or  elephants,  if  exposed  to  it. 
I  conclude  that  the  whole,  or  ereat 
part  of  the  army  will  decamp.  It  is, 
nowever,  said  that  a  portion  will  re- 
main at  Cabool,  to  secure  for  some  time 
Shah  Soojah  on  his  throne,  or,  until 
the  country  is  uttled ; — If  they  wait 
for  that  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  long  time  ! 
for  a  more  turbulent  set  of  ruffians 
never  existed.  Their  whole  life  is  one 
of  violence,  rapine,  and  murder.  They 
know  no  law  but  force,  and  the  sword  ; 
and  eyery  man  among  ^them  is  armed 


from  head  to  foot,  a  state  which  they  never 
quit  by  day  or  night,  so  insecure  is  life 
and  property  among  them,  and  so  little 
dare  they  trust  each  other! — If  von 
reckon  our  route  from  Kumaul  to  r e- 
rozepore,  and  thence,  down  the  Indus, 
to  near  Hyderabad,  and  back  again,*' 
(to  Ferozepore,)  **and  from  fiakknr 
to  this  place,  you  will  find  we  have 
marched  two  thousand  miles.     Try  and 

Srocure  two  historical  novels,  'The 
Luzzilbash,*  and  *  Persian  Adventurer,* 
they  will  give  you  as  correct  an  account 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  and  a 
delineation,  and  character  of  the  people, 
their  manners,  &c  as  can  be.  .  .  . 
We  have  all  been  subject  to  much  ex- 
pense and  great  loss ;  four  of  my  ca- 
mels have  alreadv  died  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  food;  and  I  have  been 
forced  to  buy  four  others ;  I  have  aUo 
been  compelled  to  leave  behind  me  one 
of  my  tents,  and  part  of  my  baegage 
to  lighten  the  loads.  We  have  alT  un- 
dergone considerable  privations ;  tJie 
whole  force  having  been,  for  the  last 
two  months,  upon  half  rations,  and  oor 
followers  or  servants  upon  quarter 
rations ; — no  grain  whatever  served  out 
for  our  horses,  not  even  the  cavalrv ! 
Numbers  have,  consequently,  periabea ; 
and  our  cattle  are  very  Rotinamtiak. 
But  the  harvest  is  ripening,  and  the 
prospect  brightening ;  and,  uiank  God ! 
we  are  out  of  that  dreadful  heat,  and 
In  a  comparatively  fine  climate.  Still 
the  thirteenth,  I  am  sorrv  to  say,  have 
one  hundred  soldiers  sick  in  hospitaL 

•'  W.  H.  i>r 


On  the  27th  of  June>*  the  army  resumed  its  march  towards  Caboolt  in  moeh 
l>etter  health  and  spirits  than  on  their  arriyal  at  Candahar  ;  and  in  little  Icaa 
than  a  month  arrived  before  Ghuznee»  where  a  strong  resistance,  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  accounts  and  expectations,  was  apparent.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  all  the  gates  of  the  town  bad  been  bntlt  up,  except  that 
that  which  looked  towards  Cabool.  From  a  complete  want  of  their  siege  tram* 
which  they  had  left  behind  them  at  Candahar,  it  was  manifest  tliat  th«  place 
must  be  taken  by  other  means  than  open  assault.  During  the  night  of  their 
arrival,  (on  the  21st  of  July,  1B30,)  dropping  shots  were  fired  from  the  dtadeU 
and  signal  lights  displayed,  which  were  answered  repeatedly  by  others,  on  the 
mountains  around,  demonstrating  to  a  certainty,  that  the  whole  population  wfta 
up  and  in  arms  behind  them.  A  religious  war  had  been  proclalnoed,  and 
preached  among  the  fanatic  tribes,  the  Gnazees,  who  were  sworn  to  exterminate 
Shah  Soojah,  and  all  his  followers.  Other  tribes  were  also  in  arms,  summoned 
to  the  support  of  Dost  Mahomed  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  awaiting  the  ftrat 
symptom  of  disaster  to  fall  on  the  enemy,  and  by  their  numbers  overpower 
them.  On  the  22nd  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  between  a  body  of  the 
fimatics,  and  the  Shah's  force,  but  the  former  were  defeated  with  loss.  SeyermI 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  butchered  upon  the  spot ;  which  barbarous  act  waa, 
it  is  right  to  state,  committed  at  the  command  or  the  Shah. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  the  general  orders  were  issued,  assigniog  to  cech 


*  On  the  same  day,  their  ally,  Runjeet  Singh,  died. 
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brigade  its  post.  At  midnight  all  were  to  commence  moving  into  position. 
The  artillery  were  to  be  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the 
Cabool  gate.  The  sappers  and  miners  were  to  move  down  to  the  gate,  screened 
by  the  darkness,  and  supported  by  a  battei7,  and  a  column  of  native  infantry. 
The  storming-party  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Sale,  and 
composed  as  follows : — <<  An  advance,  to  consist  of  the  light  companies  of  her 
majesty's  second  and  seventeenth  regiments,  and  of  the  European  regiment* 
and  a  flank  company  of  her  majesty's  thirteenth  light  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dennie,  C.B. ;  the  main  column  under 
Brigadier  Sale,  the  support  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Croker,  and  the  reserve 
commanded  in  person  by  Sir  W.  Cotton." 

But  we  can  no  longer  delay  the  account  of  this  achievement,  given  by  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene.     It  is  thus  detailed  in  the  following 


extracts : — 

**  Ghnsnee,  July,  1899. 
'*  The  great  uncertainty  of  these 
letters  ever  reaching  you,  takes  away 
almost  the  pleasure  and  comfort  in  re- 
lating to  you,  from  time  to  time,  all 
about  my  proceedings.  But  an  event, 
of  no  common  occurrence,  within  the 
last  day,  gives  me  hope  and  courage  to 

relate  the  same After 

describing  a  circuit  of  two  thousand 
miles,  through  every  variety  of  climate, 

we  at  length  reached 

Afghanistan.     The  easy  occupation  of 
Shawl,  Candahar,  &c.  led  us  to  expect 
that  we  should  meet  with   no  serious 
opposition  on  our   march   to  Cabool ; 
and  our  information  was  so  defective, 
that  we  confidently  reckoned  upon  Dost 
Mahomed  doing  as    his  brothers    had 
done,  and  flying  before  us.     But  when 
arrived  at  this  place,  (Ghuznee,)  we 
were  shortly  unueceived.     A  fortress, 
of  very  great  strength,  which  opened  a 
fire  on  us  as  we  took  up  our  position  in 
its  front,  told  us  that  we  had,  at  last, 
arrived  at  the  point  where  resistance 
would  be  offered ;  and  that  resistance  an 
earnest  and  a  fierce  one.     A  demon- 
stration in  force,  made  that  morning  by 
Sir  John  Keane,  was  roughly  handlecf, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  abruptly,  and  in 
some  disorder.     Reconnaissances,  made 
by  the  engineers,  reported  the  fort  and 
citadel,  as  it  truly  is,  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary  strength.      Our    leader    had 
left  his  battering  train  behind,  at  Can- 
dahar, after  dragging  those  guns  over 
rivers,  mountains,  and  awful  passes,  by 
manual  labour  in  great  part,  for  one 
thousand   eight  hundred    miles;    and, 
when  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
object  for  which  they  had  been  carried 
from  Indostan,  they  were  left  behind.* 
As  the  light  guns  of  the  horse  artillery 
could  be  of  no  avail  against  such  ram- 
parts and  bastions,  a  bold,  and  perhaps 
a  desi>erate  measure  was  proposed  by 
the  engineer  officer.  Captain  1  hompson 
man,  I  consider,  of  surpassing  ta* 


lent  and  nerve :  it  was,  to  carry  these 
formidable  works    by  a  coup^de-main : 
that  is,  in  the  dark,  an  hour  or  two 
before  day-break,  to  distract  the  gar- 
rison with  a  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry from  different  faces  of  the  work^ 
a  chosen  party  to  cross  the  ditch,  ana 
blow  up  the  gateway  itself,  by  piling 
bags  ot   gunpowder  against  it ;   when 
the  storming  party,  drawn  up  outside 
the  walls,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  cause- 
way, should  profit  by  the  explosion  and 
consternation  of  those  within,  and  force 
their  passage  through  all  obstacles.     I 
was  asked  to  lead  the  advance,  accepted 
it,  and,  although  I  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  my  regiment,  and  the  superior 
duties  of  a  brigadier,  yet,  beinff  the 
post  of  honour  and  peril,  I,  as  a  soldier, 
could  not  but  consider  it  a  compliment. 
.    .     .     .      We  succeeded.      I  was  at 
the  head  of  all, — the  first  man  in  the 
breach,  the  first  to  enter  that  gateway, 
and  the  first  armed  Briton  that  entered 
Ghuznee.  The  place  is  famed  in  eastern 
story,    and    our    achievement,    havine^ 
been  enacted  on  ground  so    classical, 
will  thus  gain  celebrity.     I  escaped  un- 
hurt, 'thank-  God,   and   was,  with  my 
party,  in  the  body  of  the  fort  before 
the  main  column  followed.    Our  cheers 
told  those  without  we  were  masters  of 
the  stronghold  of  Central  Asia.     Eight 
months'  provisions  and  stores,  ammu- 
nition, &c.  &c.  for  a  large  garrison  was 
found  within  the  place,  and  rewarded 
the  victors.     It  appears  that  the  Aff- 
ghans  had  reckoned  upon  its  holding 
out  for  at  least  that  time.     The  son  of 
Dost  Mahomed  was    captured    among 
the  other  prisoners,  some  time  after  the 
disgusting    slaughter   inevitable   to  a 
storm  had  ceased.     About  two  thou- 
sand horses  were  seized,  and  will  serve 
to  remount  our  dragoons ;  we  shall  also 
experience  no  more  deprivation  of  food. 
Ice.     A  brother  of  toe  Dost  came  in 
here  yesterday,  with  powers  to  treat, 
from  Cabool,  which  is  eight  marches 


*  And  this,  too,  knowing  the  strength  of  CabooU  to  which  city  they  were  then 
marching;  and  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  war  to  restore  to  Shah 
Soojah. 
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from  hence,  ^hich  shows  they  must  be  whence  I  trust  to  send  yon  more  good 

struck  with  terror,  and  that  little  more  news.      All    the  captorod  property  U 

resistance  will  be  successfully  offered.  selling  at  preposterous  prices,  which. 

We  march  for  the  capital  to>morrow,  however,  will  increase  the  prize-money.*' 

Thus  fell  Ghuznee>  the  strong  and  (previously  considered)  impregnable 
fortress  of  Affghanistan ;  an  exploit,  characterised  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the 
'^most  brilliant  achievement  in  the  history  of  our  arms  in  Asia.'*  For  this 
successful  coup-de-main  was  Sir  John  Keane  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  obtained 
his  pension  oi  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  but  whether  deservedly  or  not,  or 
whether  his  honours  were  "  thrust  upon  him  '*  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  others, 
IS.  now  comparatively  a  useless  question.  Let  the  fact  of  his  leavmg  behind 
him  his  battering  train,  at  Candahar,  proclaim  his  forethought  and  iudfrnenU 
Let  the  scheme  devised  by  Captain  Thompson,  by  which  the  gate  of  Ghuxneo 
was  blown  down,  and  a  breach  effected^  exhibit  his  skill,  and  the  vast  resources 
of  his  mind.  Let  the  entrance  of  the  advance  party  into  the  breach  attest  his 
daring,  gallantry,  and  courage  ;  and,  above  all,  let  his  published  despatch  on  ibis 
memorable  occasion  remain  an  imperbhable  monument  of  his  lordship's  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  to  the  world !  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  remark* 
able  document: — 

**  This  opening  having  been  effected,  although  it  was  a  difficult  one  to  enter  by. 
from  the  rubbish  in  the  way,  the  leading  column,  in  a  spirit  of  fine  gallaDtry» 
directed  and  led  by  Brigadier  Sale,  gained  a  footing  inside  the  fortress,  although 
opposed  by  the  Affj^han  soldiers  in  very  great  strength,  &c.  &c.  The  adranoe. 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dennie,  of  her  majesty's  thirteenth,  consisting  of,  &c.  ice, 
imd  the  leading  column,  under  Major  Carruthers,  and  the  Bengal  European  reffi^ 
ment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Orchard,  &c.  &c.  To  all  these  officers  and  the 
gallant  soldiers  under  their  orders,  his  excellency's  best  thanks  are  tendered  i  and, 
m  particular,  he  feels  indebted  to  Brigadier  Safe  for  the  manner  he  conducted  the 
arauous  duty  intrusted  to  him  in  command  of  the  storming  party.  His  excelleao/ 
will  not  fail  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  his  lordship  the  govemor-geneial." 

Can  it  now  be  wondered  at,  that  Colonel  Dennie  felt  peculiarly  hurt  And 
mortified  by  this  acknowledgment  of  his  dangerous  exploit?  or  can  he  b« 
blamed  for  refusing  the  paltry  honour  of  the  third  class  of  '*  Dooraaee  order,*** 


*  The  circumstances  attending  this  transaction  are  detailed  hi  a  subseqi 
Utter  from  Cabool,  dated  October  10th,  1899:— 

*'  The  Khig  of  Cabool,  by  way  of  rewarding  those  who  bad  helped  him  to  tke 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  instituted,  after  the  fashion  of  Europe,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  called  the  Dooranee  Order.  The  names  of  officers  to  be  invested, 
were,  of  course,  given  in  by  Sir  John  Keane,  our  Conunander-in-chief,  and  I  fouiKl 
my  name  among  the  third  cla$»f  which,  not  exactly  suiting  my  taste,  or  agreeing 
with  my  notions  of  right,  I  took  the  liberty  of  declining  the  acceptance  of.     This 

has  given  great  offence  to  Sir  J.  Keane I  merely  followed  tke 

wishes  of  the  whole  army  in  my  rejection  of  the  gift  proffered," 

The   following  letter,    addressed  to    Lieutenant -colonel  Macdonald,  Military 

Secretary  to  Sir  John  Keane,  contains  his  reasons  for  declining  the  third  elase 

Dooranee  order : — 

«•  CM9,  Qteei,  Sipl.  iTtth  Wi. 

**  8iK — Although  innocent  and  unconscious  of  all  intentional  off'ence.  It  has  been 
ay  misfortune  to  suffter  under  severe  and  recent  marks  of  his  excellency's  dis« 
pleasure.  I  cannot,  therefore,  without  great  difficulty,  and  considerable  H^pre* 
nension  of  increasing  this  feeling  against  me,  venture  to  address  the  commander* 
in-<^ief,  through  you,  on  such  a  subject  as  the  present.  Nevertheless,  mv  accept* 
ance  of  the  third  class  of  the  Dooranee  order  would  be  so  painful  to  me  that,  witk 
all  respect  and  submission,  I  b<^  to  decline  it.  As,  howerer,  ray  doing  so,  without 
assigning  some  reason,  might  be  susceptible  of  misconstruction.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  stating,  that  when  the  army  was  organised  at  Feroiepore,  I  was  nominated,  by 
the  governor-general  and  commander-in-chief,  in  India,  to  the  command  of  the 
second  brigade,  which  I  retained  during  the  whole  of  its  services  in  Scinde,  and 
until  the  junction  of  the  Bombay  army,  when,  being  still  a  senior  officer  to  a  bri* 
gadier  then  present  with  the  force,  1  was  appointed,  in  general  orders,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  rank  t  and,  oo  the  morning  of  the  storm  of  Ohusnee,  (ike 
advance  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  successfUly  commanding  and  leading,}  I  was 
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vlifii  otW  oflc«rt»  who  bad  not  *«been  placed  in  the  djingerons  and  diAootl 
pocition  which  he  on  that  day  occupied,  were  invefted  with  the  second  cUm  of 
that  *'  order,*  or  placed  along  with  nim  in  the  third,  as  Mng  considered  worthy 
of  an  eqoal  honour  with  the  man  to  whom  oil  were  indebted  for  whaterer  of 
glorj  or  fame  was  reaped  upon  that  occasion. 

It  was  these  circumstances  which  induced  Colonel  Dennie  to  write,  more 
than  ooce,  upon  this  subject,  and  to  give  a  more  particular  narration  of  the 
faets,  as  thej  occurred  on  that  dar,  and  which  we  ma/  be  excused  for  dwelling 
upon  here.  The  let  tent,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts,  were  whiten  at 
Cabool,  and  dated  4th  Feb.  and  *JOth  May.  1840 :_ 


"  I  received  your  letter,  by  which  1 
see  you  had  read  the  account,  in  Eng- 
land,  hif  the  Dttpatche»y  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Obnsnee.  ...  It  is  not  a 
SleaMot  task  to  talk  of  oneself ;  and  I 
0  not  recollect  what  I  said  on  that 
occasion ;  but  I  do  not  see  wherefore, 
on  all  occasions,  truth  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  modestjf  f  I  must  tell  you  the 
simple  facts,  which  are  known  to  the 
whole  amy,  who  are  all,  but  Sir  John 
Keane,  ready  to  attest  what  I  say.  and 
much  more. You  must. 


then,  know  that  It  wa^  the  good  fortune 
of  me  alom€  to  ^o^,  dirtct,  and  eowummmd 
the  advance  of  the  storming  party  at 
Ghusnce;  that  I  bad  no  cssoctele,  or 
cuide,  with  me ;  —  neither  Captain 
Thompson,  of  the  engineers,  nor  Bri* 
gadier  Sale,  as  erroneously  stated  in 
such  'despatch.'  I  was  followed  by 
four  lirht  companies,  selected  from  the 
four  British  re^roents  whom  1  com* 
manded,  and  which  companies  consisted 
of  sixty  picked  men,  each.  BBakinjr  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  forty.     This 


actually  brigadier  of  the  day.  A  great  proportion  of  the  officers  who  hare  beei\ 
distinguished  by  the  order  of  the  second  class,  are  not  only  m?  juniors,  (as  briga- 
diers or  lieutenant-colonels,)  but  are  even  of  the  grade  of  mijors  and  captains.  I 
aai  aware  that  by  the  rules  or  customs  of  the  British  army,  a  junior  officer,  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  distinguish  himself  may  have  rewards  conferred  on  him 
whiek  are  not  accorded  to  bis  seniors,  who  had  no  share  in  the  achievement.  But 
I  would  humbly  observe,  in  this  case,  that  most  of  my  juniors,  above  referred  to^ 
had  no  such  opportunity  offered  them.  In  the  third  class,  to  which  I  was  noml- 
natedf  all  are  my  iuniors,  down  to  the  rank  of  subalterns. 

**  Under  thes«  circunutances,  and  after  forty  years*  active  service,  and  being  one 
of  the  senior  officers  of  this  army,  and  having,  more  than  tweWe  years  ago,  l>een 
honoured  by  my  own  sovereign  with  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  1  trust  hit 
•sottUeocy  will  not  deem  me  ungrateful  nor  presumptuous  in  returning  the  third 
eUsa  of  a  foreign  and  Asiatic  order — 1  have,  lie 

(Signed)  "  W.  H.  DsinnB." 

He  addressed  several  letters  of  remonstrance  to  the  Tarious  authorities,  both  at 
and  abroad,  praying  that  honors,  at  least  equal  in  deyrgt  with  those  which 


bad  been  conferred  on  oUier  officers,  not  occupf/ing  a  post  of  higher  importanoa 
than  he  did,  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  might  be  granted  to  him,  and  by  which  be 
might  be  reliered  fW>m  that  censure,  which  the  superficial  mention  of  hia  naaM  in 
the  despatch  indirectly  Implied,  but  in  Tain.  It  was  manifest  that  those  at  the 
bead  of  affktrs  at  home  could  be  directed  In  the  distribution  of  their  favours  by 
the  words  of  the  despatch  alone ;  while  the  Indian  authorities,  were  they  ever  to 
aaxiottsly  disposed  to  do  so,  possessed  not  the  power  of  reparation.  One  letter, 
however,  from  the  governor-general  of  India  cannot  be  omitted,  being  as  eredlt- 
able  to  the  heart  and  feelings  of  that  nobleman,  as  it  was  gratifying  to  the  uffioee 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  which  Colonel  Dennie  duly  appreciated  and  warmly 
Acfcsewledged : — 

•CalMlta,llsTlil,lMDl 

**  8i»— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  April  last. 
aad  must,  in  the  first  instance,  express  my  regret  that  any  circumstances  should 
have  occurred  by  which  pain  has  been  given  to  an  officer  who  took  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  capture  of  Ohuxnee.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  distribution  of 
military  honours,  in  such  cases,  is  regulated  by  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
that  the  govemor-general  of  India  ha^  no  direct  influence  upon  It.  I  can,  how« 
trer,  havo  no  hestitation  in  transmitting  the  letters  which  you  have  written  to  me 
to  the  reocral  commanding-ln-chief.  and  wiU  readily  bear  testimony  to  the  reports 
wUeh  Eaee  reached  me  from  many  quarters,  of  thr  gallant  manner  in  which  you 
M  the  attaek  on  that  day.— 1  am  yours  Tury  fiuthlnlfy, 

•^  Brigadiv  Dwnla,  CB.*'  ko.  ko. 
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advance,  or  head  of  the  storming  part v, 
or  forlorn  hope,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
was  led  by  me,  and  directed  by  me  alone. 
We  forced  the  gate — oi^rthrew  all  ob- 
stacles, animate  and  inanimate,  and  were 
actually  sole  and  undisputed  masters  of 
the  place,  unaided  and  unsupported  by 
the  main  column  ;  and  perhaps  an  hour 
must  hare  elapsed,  from  our  entrance, 
before  they  made  good  theirs.  To  ex- 
plain :  I  must  observe  that  I  and  the 
advance  were  drawn  up,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  tne  main  column, 
under  General  Sale,  immediately  in  my 
rear,  or,  by  a  paco  or  two  of  my  party, 
— in  other  words,  close  behind  U9,  in  a 
hollow,  narrow  road.  The  front  of  my 
position  was  abreast  of  a  famous  pillar, 
or  minar,*  about  seven  hundred  vards 
from  the  gate  of  Ghuznee.  When  I 
moved  off  after  the  engineers  and  the 
party  carrying  the  powder-bags  to  blow 
open  the  gates,  it  seems,  close  as  we 
then  stood  to  each  other,  we  were  not 
observed,  nor  discovered  to  be  gone 
for  a  considerable  time.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  I  lost 
no  time,  after  the  explosion,  in  clearing 
the  causeway,  and  pushing  through  the 
ruined  gateway.  Major  Thompson, 
commanding  the  engineers,  who  re- 
mained outside,  under  cover,  close  to 
the  causeway,  perceiving  that  the  ad- 
vance had  won  the  entrance,  and  hear* 
ing  our  cheers,  followed  by  heavy  firing, 
became  anxious  about  the  little  band,  ap- 
parently severely  oppo8ed,and  sent  Lieut. 
Pigou,  of  engineers,  to  find  Brigadier 
Sale,  and  the  main  column.  He  went 
back  all  the  way  to  the  second  minar, 
and  there  he  found  General  Sale's  party, 
many  sitting  down,  and  some  fallen  out. 
He  communicated  his  roessnge,  of  our 
being  ta.  Ice.  Sale  made  his  men  fall 
in,  and  was  proceeding,  when  Pigou 
went  back  to  Thompson.  Sale  had 
scarcely  got  half-way  to  the  fort,  when 
be  met  Captain  Peat,  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  who,  stunned  and  bewildered 
hj  the  concussion,  called  out : — *  Don't 
go  in—it  is  a  failure  I'  In  other  words, 
that  the  breach  was  not  practicable. 
At  this.  Sale  ordered  his  bugle  to  sound 
the  rttirct  and  the  main  column  went  to 
the  right  about,  and  retraced  their 
steps.  In  the  meantime.  Captain 
Thompson,  becoming  more  anxious  at 
the  non-appearance  of  the  supporting 
column,  ran  back  himself,  overtook 
General  Sale,  and  re-assured  him,  that  I 
was  positively  ta,  and  that  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Upon  which  Sale  resumed 


his  advance.  When  he  arrived  at  the- 
gateway,  a  violent  rush  was  made  b/ 
the  fugitives,  or  part  of  the  garrison, 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  fire  or 
bayonets  of  the  advance,  and,  rendered 
desperate,  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way 
through  this  unexpected  opposition,  and 
actually  beat  them  back,  and  drove 
them  over  the  causeway.  Sale  was  eat 
down,  at  the  head  of  tnis  column,  and, 
in  the  dark,  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion. And  here,  by  all  accounts,  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  before  tbej 
rallied,  and  got  into  the  fort.  By  that 
time  we  were  at  the  opposite  gate  or 
extremity  of  the  fortress,  and  in  full 
and  perfect  possession,  having  over- 
come, unhelped  and  unaided,  all  oppo-> 
sition.  And  yet.  Sir  John  Keane, 
knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  from 
all,  the  truth,  and  hearing  it  distinctly 
from  me,  thus  stated  in  his  despatch, 
'  that  tlie  leading  column,*  &c.  tec  I 
have  long  been  stupidly  supine ;  and  a 
hundred  times  allowed  myself  to  be 
deprived  of  my  just  due,  in  like  manner, 
in  the  Burmese  war.  But  delicacy — 
pride — horror  of  bragging— a  shrinkm^ 
from  every  kind  of  egotism,  kept  me 
scornfully  silent,  and  permitted  me  to 
be  filched  of  what  was  mine.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  circumstances  so  generally 
known,  and  about  which  there  could  b€ 
no  doubt,  would  always  make  themselves 
known,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discolour  simple  and  undisputed  facta. 
I  am,  however,  more  than  usually  stung 
at  the  ingratitude  practiced  in  this  bo- 
siness,  because  I  know  good  fortune,  or 
(if  such  be  becoming)  Providence  did 
give  me  a  great  and  important  post  on 
that  day,  upon  which,  perhaps,  d«w 
pended  the  safely  and  very  existence  of 
our  army ;  who,  had  I  failed,  or  even 
been  checked,  as  the  rear  column  after 
mo  was,  must  have  all  met  one  commoo 
fate  of  certain  destruction.  .... 
.  .  .  .  The  whole  country  was  up. 
and  millions  were  at  hand  and  all  around 
us,  to  cut  off  our  l>aggage,  food,  and 
every  supply,  who  only  waited,  like  the 
obscene  oirds  and  beasts  of  prey,  fol- 
lowing us  for  the  first  symptom  of 
disaster,  and  the  result  of  our  desperate 
attempt  on  Ghuinee,  for  their  slaugfater 
to  commence.  Under  such  feelings  of 
consciousness  or  conviction  it  was, 
that  I  volunteered  the  command  of  the 
advance.  For,  was  it  not  better  to  win 
success,  and  I  hoped  equivalent  boooor, 
or  die  the  death  of  a  soldier,  than  eo* 
dure  the  lingering  miseries  and  disgrace 


*  This  is  one  of  two  pillars,  or  minarets,  of  great  beauty  and  antiquity,  whidi 
form  Dart  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ghuznee.  They  are  supposed  to  have  beca 
built  m  the  age  of  Mahmood  the  Ghozneyide.  The  height  oi  each  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  * 
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which,  in  all  prohability,  would  other- 
wise have  ensued,  and  die  the  death  of 
a  dog  ?  I  say  again,  that  from  these 
notions  I  volunteered  the  post  of  danger 
and  a  command  so  infinitely  below  my 
rank ;  for  I  was  then  not  only  in  com* 
mand  of  a  regiment,  but  actually  on 
the  roster  of  duty,  from  my  seniority  in 
the  army,  brigadier  of  the  day  when 


Ghuznee  was  taken.  Why  my  servicos 
were  accepted,  I  leave  those  who  pro- 
fited by  them  to  tell but 

*  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,*  sufficiently 
explain  their  disinclination  to  confess 
the  debt  they  incurred,  or  repay  it  in  any 
way  but  in  the  poor,  and  pitiful  manner 
they  have  done,  '  drown  me  with  half 


praise. 


W.  H.  D." 


The  force  was  again  put  in  motion^  on  the  dlst  of  July,  towards  the  capital 
city  of  AfTghanistan^  and^  in  seven  days,  the  Shah  entered  Cabool,  in  solemii 
procession,  supported  by  his  truly  valuable  allies. 

[Next  month  we  shall  resume  this  narrative.] 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  truth  of  all  the  leading  facts  of  the 
capture  of  Ghuznee,  as  above  detailed,  is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  given  of  thu 
exploit  in  the  works  of  Major  Hough,  Captain  Havelock,  and  others,  on  the  war 
in  Affghanistan. 


SAINT     81  nan's    w  a  a  N  I  n  O. 


4  LMBRD  or  TBa  LOWBE  •■AKirO'r. 


*'  True,  I  talk  of  dreams ; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy.'* 

Romeo  and  Jcuet. 


Pleasant  it  is,  on  a  summer  eve,  to 
wander,  "fancy  free,"  through  the 
far-famed  island  of  Scattery,  with  its 
lightning-rent  round  tower,  and  its 
ruins  of  seven  churches.  Scattery, 
where,  in  the  "holy  times  of  eld,** 
abode  St.  Sinan.  We  have  stood  by 
his  "  bed,*'  and,  like  FalstafTs  extre- 
mities when  dying,  "  it  b  cold  as  any 
stone.**  That  Senanus  who,  sings 
Tom  Moore,  hath  sworn — 

"  The  sainted  sod 
Shall  ne*er  by  woman's  foot  be  trod.** 

Pleasant  it  is  to  sit  ensconced  on 
the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  the  "  blessed 
man's"  sanctum, — picturesque  above 
all  the  other  mouldering  edifices,  in 
its  exterior  :  while  entrance  to  its 
sacred  precincts  is  tabooed  to  every 
"gentle  ladie,**— the  legend  holding 
she  shall  be  childless  who  passeth  the 
mystic  portal.  And  yet  we  have  seen 
right  merry  damsels  laughing  and  flit- 
ting round  the  venerable  alder-tree, 
still  standing  in  the  interior ;  nay, 
pic-nicking  in  that  place  of  skulls :  and 


the  local  journals  have  since,  from 
time  to  time  informed  us,  that  sundry 
of  those  thoughtless  tradition-defiers 
have  multiplied — 

"  Small  images  of  sin," 

notwithstanding  their  giddy  violation 
of  the  popular  superstition. 

Looking  eastward  from  the  ruin, 
the  pleased  eye  dwelleth  lingeringly 
on  the  now  placid  waters  of  "the 
stately  Shannon,  spreading  like  a  sea,'* 
its  mirror-like  surface  dotted  with 
white-sailed  craft,  sitting,  swanlike,  on 
its  tides  ; — the  opposing  shores  of 
Clare  and  Kerry  now  undulating  in 
fantastic  outline,  or  presenting  reedy 
corcass  or  pebbly  strands  to  the  mur- 
muring ripple ;  while  the  light-house 
of  Tarbert,  in  its  livery  of  dazzling 
white,  sharply  defined  against  the  grey 
hills  in  the  distance,  stands  like  a 
goodly  beacon  above  the  waters,  not 
always  in  such  tranquil  mood. 

Turn  we  now  on  our  leafy  couch, 
and — 

"  Follow  far  the  disappearing  sun." 
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The  misty  hill  of  Rehy  is  tinged 
with  his  declining  beams,  and  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  noble  river  is 
quickly  donning  its  cold  livery  of 
grey.  Here  and  there  over  its  ex* 
panse,  a  western  canoe  is  propelled 
homeward,  with  fla&hinff  paddles. 
The  sandy  beach  of  BayTe,  and  the 
cliffs  beyond  are  lit  up  with  the  day*s 

dying  glory,  and but  the  dews  of 

evening  are  sad  dispellers  of  the  rein 
yclept  poetical. 

We  have  raved  and  written  of 
scenes  and  summer  days  gone  by.  It 
is  not  our  wont  to  wander  there  now, 
for  some  of  the  ''old  familiar  faces" 
are  gone.  Jack  Moran,  the  honest 
ferryman,  ever  eager  to  oblige,  hath 
found  a  grave  too  characteristic  of 
his  calling,  a^^  his  good  boat,  '<  The 
Evening  Star,"  sank  with  him.  Micky 
Noonan,  the  "  innocent,"  (by  one  of 
those  "whirligigs  of  time,  which," 
says  the  clown  in  the  play,  "  brings 
about  so  many  changes,"  and  from 
which  no  spot  of  earth  is  exempt,) 
hath  left  the  sacred  isle.  We  miss 
his  lack-lustre  eye,  ungainly,  sham- 
bling gait,  and  unmown  chin,  streaked 
with  straggling  lines  of  tobacco-juice. 

Who  could  now  point  out  to  us  the 
spot  where  the  tutelar  swnt  prayed, 
or  where  the  angelguided  but  re- 
jected lady  (St.  Carnerra)  visited 
him?  Where  be  the  guide,  glib  of 
tongue  and  quick  of  eye,  to  lead  us, 
rapt  in  shadowy  fantasies,  where  bat- 
tled the  DalgJB  and  the  stalwart  Dane? 
Alasl  he  that  oft  did  both  is  mute 
and  sightless  now.  Even  the  cunning 
alchemy  of  a  silver  piece,  jingled  on 
his  tombstone,  would  not  recall  (much 
as  he  liked  the  "  price  o*  the  snuff") 
Tom  Crotty,  our  cicerone  of  the  isle, 
to  life.  Well,  in  the  words,  literally 
transcribed,  of  the  rude  memorial 
abort  thee,  Tom,— Reqoies-Cat  iw 

Pacb.  .  ,     , 

Poor  fellow  I  We  might  with  the 
Lord  Hamlet  say,  we  "knew  him 
weU."  A  quaint,  though  unlettered, 
day-dreamer  in  his  way,  we  have  seen 
faim  Uaning  abstractedly  on  his  spade 
for  ao  hour  by  the  dial;  and,  with 
long,  white,  unkempt  hair,  trwling  over 
•boulders  bowed  by  time  and  toil, 
delivering  himself  up  to  "thick 
«omlnff  fancies,**  till,  roused  by  a  ten- 
der of  our  snuff-mull,  (not  that  we 
bare  aogfat  of  the  blachguard  about 
ns,)  he  delred  sturdily  for  a  brief 


space,  and  talked  of  ''the  fine  ould* 
times,  an'  the  people  that  were  there 
lonpr  ago." 

We  were  sitting,  one  fine  evening* 
near  our  favourite  haunt,  looking  now 
o*er  the  rustling  page,  and  anon  o*er 
the  moaning  river,  and  Tom  Crotty 
was,  not  inappropriately,  engaged  in 
basket-making,  close  by.  He  had 
been  that  day  to  town,  and  his  small, 
keen  eye,  indicative  of  humour  and 
shrewdness,  peered  out  with  the  added 
brilliancy  of  supplemental  potations. 
The  tongue,  too,  albeit  somewhat 
thickened,  went  faster  than  was  its 
wont ;  and  the  nose  (like  Venice, 
Master  Crotty*s  countenance  had  "a 
bridge  of  size")  loomed  large  and 
crimson  ;  for  the  feature  itself  was  a 
responsible  one,  contrasting  strongly 
with  an  otherwise  meagre  physiog- 
nomy ;  as  though  privations  had  made 
occasional  inroads  on  the  other  out- 
works of  the  face,  but  were  utterly 
discomfited  in  their  approach  to  the 
citadel — the  proboscis. 

"  *Tis  what  Vm  thinkin*,  sir,"  said 
Tom,  and  he  ceased  in  the  act  of 
severing  a  rather  stubborn  sally  rod-^ 
"  that  there's  a  grate  change  comin* 
over  the  world,  one  way  or  another : 
people  are  growin*  closer,  an*  more 
know  in*  every  other  day,  in  thim- 
selves,  an*  there's  none  o'  the  hearty 
divarsions  there  used  to  be.  Snrt«- 
sure,  I — 1 — (hiccup) — remimber  my- 
self to  see  the  full  up  ov  tin,  no,— 
what,  tin  ?  no ;  but  thirteen  boats  o* 
people  comin'  in  here  to  give  their 
rounds  or  an  Easter  Monday.  Ot 
murdher,  thim  wor  the  sportio'  times, 

frate  divarsion  or  all  sorts.  Well, 
ickens  resare  the  sowl  comes  naxt  or 
near  id  now,  no  more  than  if  it  waa 
only  Spy  Winsday." 

We  ventured  to  obserre,  that  per- 
haps it  1%  as  as  well  the  custom  had 
been  prohibited,  or  discontinued^  as 
fights  and  accidents  were  often  the 
result  of  the  observance  of  such 
"pious  pastimes." 

The  stickler  for  old  habits  mada  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Erra,  blud  alive,  what  else  oaa 
people  expect,  that  come  hearty  to 
the  blessed  work? — (Here  he  emitted 
another  parenthetical  hiccup.) — Choke 
it  for  damp  grass,  'tis  cow  Id,  Vm  in 
dhread,  *tis  gtvin*  me.  1  never  hear 
of  an  accident  here  but  one,  an*  that 
was   the   day   young    O'lUtOy   waa 
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drolmed ;  bat»  the  Lord  bless  the 
hearerst  he  was  oa  a  spree  at  the 
time»  an'  as  dhrunk  as  hanna-lanna. 
Sure^  the  not  a  round  he  gev  the  same 
day,  only  cloddin'  an'  sthrivin'  to  beat 
people  at  hop>leap-an'-jump.  Signs 
on,  he  tumbled  out  o'  the  boat  goin' 
home  ov  him,  an'  the  d — 1  a  tale  or 
tidin's  was  ever  got  ov  the  same  youth 
since.  Well,  well!  thim  O'Reillys 
wor  dfaroU  people ;  I  lived  wid  his 
father,  whin  he  done  bizness  in  New- 
market, an*  an  imperous,  cute,  upsets 
tin'  little  man  he  was ;  an',  moreover, 
as  timid  as  a  lady." 

**  Were  you  with  him,  Tom,"  we 
inquired,  "the  day  he  fought  Mr. 
M'Nulty  ?" 

"Fought  himl"  returned  the  old 
fellow,  eyeing  us  inquisitively  from 
under  the  pent-house  of  an  o?er-large 

**  sou'- wester  ;"  •*  why,  Misther , 

I  tell  you,  the  same  man  wouldn't  face 
a  tom-tit,  if  'twas  a  thing  it  could 
hould  a  pistol.      No ;    but    I'll    tell 
you    how   it   kern    about:     M'Nulty 
dined  wid  me  masther  ov  an  evenin', 
an'  sure,  as  God  would  have  it,  some- 
body, I  forget  who  it  was,  now,  sint 
us  a  present  ov  potheen,  an'  signs  on, 
the  pair  o*  buckos  washed  down  their 
vittals  like  fun.    O'Reilly  was  a  dhroU 
man    in    himself,    always     usin*    big 
words,  an'  as  bitther  a  little  brat  as 
you'd  meet  in  a  day's  march  ;  well,  I 
dunno  how  id  kem  about,  but  whin 
the  dhrop  was  in,  begor,  M'Nulty  an' 
himself  grew  skurrilus  upon  one  ano- 
ther, on  the  head  ov  an  argimint,  an' 
biginnin'  to  rip  up  ould  sores,  an'  to 
pedigree  one  another,  though  indeed 
they  were  mighty  slow,  an'  awkward 
in  their  speech,  thro'  the  manes  ov 
hekuppin*.     Meself  had  grate  work, 
to  be  sure,  sthrivin'  to  sep-arate  'em, 
in  dhread  they'd  destroy  each  other, 
be  flingin*  deccanthurs,  or  usin'  the 
fire-irons,    or    the     like,    so    I    got 
M'Nulty,  at  long  last,  out  o'  the  house, 
an'  put  me  masther,  clothes  an'  all,  to 
hed.     Well,  glory  be    to    goodness, 
nothin'  id  answer  the  other  man,  but 
to  sind  O'Reilly  a  challenge  to  fight 
him  on  the  pistols,  an'  be  this  book,  if 
he  did,  the  other  accepted  id  as  bould 
as  brass.     It  was  Captain  Stack,  the 
heavens  be   hia    bed,  (for  tho'  bein' 
a  Prodestan'  be  knew  how  to  use  a 
poor  man,)  that  backed  M'Nulty,  an' 
says   Mr.   O'Reilly  to  him,  says  he, 

<  ru ^  to  tb«  0od«  w'  wdfiome:  inii 


you  must  be  oognisatit  of  the  imhibi* 
table  fact — (I  was  listenin',  wid  re- 
spects to  you,  at  the  keyhole,  an'  hear 
the  great  language,) — <  ov  the  indubi- 
table fact,'  says  he,  *  that  I'm  a  man 
ov  grate  bizness,  an'  mighty  impor- 
tant ingagemints,  an'  obleeged,  more- 
over, to  discharge  an'  attind  to  com- 
plicated thransactions  in  the  multitu- 
dinous departmints  ov  mercantile  con- 
sarns.' 

"  *  Well,  come,  come,'  says  the  cap- 
tain,— an'  be  my  word  a  fine,  bould, 
audacious-lookin'  man  he  was, — 'what 
are  you  dhrivin'  at  now  ?'  says  he. 

" '  1  require  a  day  to  adjust  my 
pecuniary  claims  an'  calls,'  answers 
O'Reilly. 

"  *  Never  sav  id  twice,'  says  Captain 
Stack,'  an'  he  looked  at  his  beautiful 
goold,  repeatin'  watch ;  **  I'll  expect 
to  hear  from  you  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wensday  mornin',  says  he,  'so  good 
day  to  you,  now.' 

"  •  A  good  day  to  you.  Captain 
Stack,'  says  the  other,  an'  so  they 
parted. 

"  Oh,  murdher/alive !  though  'tis  to 
the  full  forty  years  ago,  since  that 
time,  I  of'n  an'  ofn  laugh  a  grate 
spell,  so  I  do,  to  think  ov  all  the  work 
the  little  cock-sparrow  ov  a  man  med 
about  the  jewel,  an'  he  bavin'  no  more 
notion  ov  fightin'  than  he  had  ov 
sthrivin'  to  bite  off  his  own  air.  What 
would  you  think,  but  he  ordhered  me- 
self to  chalk  a  pecther  ov  a  man's  ^ 
mensions  on  the  stable  door ;  an'  thin 
he  turned  to,  an'  med  a  riddle  ov  id, 

for    practice,    I    givin'    the  word, 

'  reddy,  presint,  fire ' — like  an  officer 
ov  sodgers.  Well,  to  be  sure.  Cap- 
tain Stack  kem,  I'll  be  bound,  at  the 
appointed  time,  an'  he  found  me  mas- 
ther as  busy  as  a  nailer,  postin'  his 
books,  an'  burnin'  some  letthers,  an' 
writin'  more  in  place  ov  'em ;  lettin' 
on  all  the  time  to  be  mightv  eager 
entirely  for  the  firin'  match.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  he  axed  ano- 
ther day,  an'  another  day,  an'  one  day 
more,  till  M'Nulty's  second*s  heart 
was  broke  callin'  an'  sthrivin'  to  keep 
him  to  his  word.  At  last  'twas  agreed 
betune  'em,  he  should  get  one  day 
more  to  make  his  sow],  an'  so,  on  the 
fifth  mornin*.  Captain  Stack  kem  in : 
*  Come,  sir,'  says  he,  *  there  can  be  no 
further  procrastenashin'  (or  some  such 
expression)  '  ov  this  bizness,'  says  he. 
J  iil  friend  u  fuita  re^Jyi  wi'|us  aiiiM 
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oy  wounded  honour  will  not  permit 
him  to  defer  id  any  longer.* 

** '  Oh,  blud  alive  I  be  raysonable/ 
says  the  other  to  him,  back  again; 
*  didn't  I  sthrive,'  says  he,  *  to  make 
you  acquainted  wid  all  me  responsi- 
bilities?' 

"  *  None    o'  yer  d d   humbug, 

— *tis  all  Ballysimon/  roared  out  the 
captain ;  '  Mr.  M'Nulty  is  resolute, 
and  says  you  mu$t  meet  him.' 

**  *  Did  he  say,  I  must  f  says 
O'Reilly. 

'''He  did  most  sartinly,'  answers 
Captain  Stack. 

" '  Eh,  then,  the  d — 1  mend  him, 
now,'  says  the  other,  takin'  up  a  big  ac 
count  book,  an'  givin'  id  a  smack  wid 
his  lips  you'd  hear  in  the  kitchen:  '  Av, 
mend  him,'  says  he, '  for  be  this  book, 
I  wash  me  hands  o'  ye  both,  an'  the 
never  a  meet  I'll  meet  him,  for  usin* 
that  very  word  I* 

"  An*  thrue  for  biniy  be  kep  to  his 
promise  ;  I'll  engupe  the  not  a  jewel 
or  aaj  thing  o'  the  kind  ever  tuk 
plaee  on  the  head  ov  id,  from  that 
very  identikal  hour.  To  be  sure,  the 
dacent  little  man  shown  his  sinse; 
there  was  no  fear  he'd  be  forgot :  be 
the  same  token,  I  b'lieve  he  was 
quinched  in  a  natural  way  before  the 
year  was  out." 

AAer  one  of  those  pauses,  or 
''breaths,"  by  which  Tom  Crotty's 
outpourings  were  generally  charac- 
terised, he  looked  up,  with  a  peculiar 
twinkle,  savouring  strongly  of  latent 
^'^^^y  lurking,  in  what  the  histo- 
rian who  describes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
calls,  his  "  small  pifT^  eye." 

"  Are  you  any  b'liever  in  signs  or 
tokens  that  portind  death,  sir?"  he 
said  at  length.  "  This  is  a  solemn 
sort  ov  a  place  in  itself,  an'  id  ofn 
sets  me  ruminatin',  so  il  does,  an'  con- 
siderin'  wid  meself ;  because,  you  see, 
fakes  the  ould  age  is  comin'  on,  slow 
an*  sure,  as  they  say ;  an'  *tisn*t  very 
far  at  all  1  can  be  from  the  long 
journey,  an'  the  jacket  or  Norway 
fbstian.  Indeed,  1  don't  pretend  to 
say — why  should  the  likes  ov  an  ob- 
scure indivydial  o'  my  sort  pretend  to 
it? — that  we're  ansiant  enough  to 
have  a  vanathre  (benshee)  tindin'  our 
fimaily:  but  the  not  a  mother's  soul 
ov  'em  ever  dhrew  the  breath  yet, 
(God  bless  the  hearers  I)  but  what 
they  had  id  foreshown  'em  be  some 
irign  or  m9mu\  or  anothen    Xhert 


was  a  coosin-jarman  o*  mine,  one  Mrs. 
Nelligan,  she  that  kep  the  cheny-ware 
shop,  in  Chapel-lane.     Oh,  to  be  sure, 
she  was  the  real  devotee  ov  all  you 
ever  see !     Ketch  that  woman  missin' 
an  Easter  Monday  here !     AUUeu  /«- 
no,    but   g^vin'    the    rounds,    atself, 
wouldn't  satisfy  her,  but  she'd  bring 
home  the  full  up  o'  your  hat  o'  blessed 
stones  wid  her.     Well,  well  I  see  for 
all  that,  what  contrairy  sinners  poor 
mortials    is:    still    an'    for    all,    she 
couldn't  keep  from  the  grog,  an'  so 
she  tumbled  off  ov  a  pillion,  an*  she 
comin'  home  from  a  weddin'  behind 
ould  M<Allisther,  an'  cracked  her  col« 
lar-bone;    an'   I'll  engage  it  wasn't 
very  long  till  she  had  to  be  present  at 
her  own  funeral."     Here  Tom  palled 
in  to  "breathe  himself,"  and  after 
working  away,  as  if  bent  on  "T^'^'Tig 
up  for  lofl  time^  indalged  in  a  know, 
ing'  oscillation  of  his  caputs  a  hearty 
guffaw,  and  then  reverted  to  his  de> 
runct    relative.      « Afther    she    was 
gone,  we  found  out  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  ov  takin'  a  horn  o*  malt  oyer 
in  the  fort ;  an'  that  explained  to  me- 
self the  mighty  onstuddy  pace  she'd 
go,  on  her  way' back  to  the  boat    She 
was  a  bulky,  responsible  lookin'  wo- 
man, in  herself,  an',  at  the  time,  I 
used  to   suppose    that    the    stumble 
she'd  g^ve,  now  an'  a^ain,  id  be  caused 
be  her  attintion  to  nnntal  devotion,  or 
the  like.     Well,  sir,  that  same  woman 
had  no  less  than  half-a-doxen  for»- 
bodin'  notices  ov  what  was  in  for  her. 
First  an'  foremost,  she  med  smithe- 
reens, through  accidins,  ov  a  looldn*- 
glass  she  ped  four-an'-eightpence  for, 
at  Johnny  Burke's  ;    besides  smashin* 
a  power  o'  things  in  her  own  little 
shop :  an'  she  seen  sperrets^oh,  yoa 
needn't  laugh,  'tisn't  what  you  mane* 
at  all.      Bells  used   to   be*  for  erer 
ringin'  in  her   airs,   an'  one  ov  her 
front  teeth  fell  out  idout  a  cause.    To 
crown  it  all,  the  night  before  she  died 
a  dog  took    to   ^owlin'  ondher  her 
windy,  an'  the  mmit  she  heard  him» 
'  I'm  a  gone  woman,'  says  she ;    an* 
thrue  for  her,  the  succond  next  day 
saw  her  as  the  song  says:^ 

**  With  the  tip  of  her  nose,  an'  the  topa 

OT  her  toes, 
Tura'd  up  to  the  roots  o'  the  daisies.'* 

**  Well,  glory  be  to  goodness!  that 
WAS  the  tmth  of  a  remarkable  ihiiy ; 
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wasn*t  \t,  though  ?  Oh !  indeed  'twas 
nothin*  else  ;  but,  God  help  your  head, 
*twas  only  child's  play — ay,  indeed, 
nothin*  else,  only  child's  play.  Think 
what  Tm  tellin*  you  to  what  happened 
me  poor  father — the  heaven*s  be  his 
bed  this  day  1  He's  dead  an*  gone 
now,  an'  so  is  his  reverence ;  but 
priest  Considine  ofen  said  the  same 
man  was  a  patthern  to  the  whole 
island.  Eh,  then,  it  is  amazin*  what 
some  people  goes  throuc;h  beyant 
others.  Three  months  before  me 
father's  death — sure  I  heard  the 
story  out  on  his  own  lips  as  ofen  as  I 
have  fingers  and  toes — he  got  what  we 
may  call  his  notice  to  quit,  and  in  a 
manner  that  there  was  no  mistakin'. 

"  Some  people  has  dhrames  an'  vi- 
sions— more  people  hears  dhroll  noises 
an'  sounds  ;  but,begor,the  ould  man's 
warnin'  kem  sthraight  from  head- 
quarthers;  an',  indeed,  I  suppose  if 
you  wor  at  id  'till  Candlemas  day, 
you'd  never  guess  who  gev  id." 

We  at  once  acknowledged  the  pro- 
bability of  Tom's  supposition. 

**  'Tisn't  to  every  one  I'd  like  to 
mintion  id,"  he  continued  with  a  mys- 
terious air ;  and,  dipping  his  horny 
digits  into  our  snesheen — *<  but  you're 
one  o'  the  ould  stock  be  the  gran'nu)- 
ther,  at  any  rate;  an*  as  Puck  Lee 
says, — '  May  your  big  jib  always 
dhraw.'  But  tulkin'  ov  me  father, 
'twas  no  less  a  person  than  (here  he 
crossed  himself  reverently)  Saint 
^iNAN  himself  that  discoorsed  him." 

"  What  1  Senanus  of  blessed  me- 
mory, whose  grave  you  first  showed  us, 
and  the  spot  where  he  knelt  at  his  de- 
votions?" 

"  Oh  I  confusion  to  the  other ;  an' 
if  it's  a  thing  you're  not  tired  o'  me 
cfaattin*  to  you,  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
id,  as  1  hear  it  a  hondred  times,  word 
for  word,  from  the  ould  man  that 
owned  me  himself.  Well — thanky, 
sir — there,  put  this  ould  coat  undher 
you,  an*  sit  a  little  higher  up  on  the 
bank,  the  way  you  won't  be  oneasy. 
It  was  one  o*  the  heavenliest  summer 
evenin's  that  ever  kem  out  o'  the  sky, 
and  some  o'  the  artillery  min  that  wor 
here  in  thim  times  wor  playin'  ball 
over  in  the  big  church.  Me  father 
an'  a  few  ould  nay bors  wor  seated  on  the 
wall  quite  convaniently,  an'  they  watch- 
in'  the  divarsion  an'  cbeerin'  the  play- 
ers, be  callin'  out,  perhaps — 'well 
^to98edi  be  jDripisj'  or«  'a  good  boy. 


fakes  ;'  or;  'a  fine  overhand  sthroke,' 
as  the  case  might  be ;  an'  me  fathei^ 
was  appointed  scorer,  an'  another  man 
as  judge — and  they  bavin'  a  dhrop  of 
comfort  to  enable  'em  to  ondherstand 
the  inthricacies  o*  the  game,  an'  show 
fair  play,  if  there  was  any  disputed 
Aces — because  people  had  a  fashion  ov 
wranglin'  in  the  ould  times,  whin  their 
blood  got  hot :  moreover,  sodgers  are 
always  well  fed,  an'  have  fine  times  ov 
id  durin'  pace. 

"  Af\her  the  games,  an'  the  noise« 
an'  the  hillabaloo  bein'  over,  an'  the 
people  gone  away,  ould  Grotty  re« 
mained  stretched  on  his  back,  at  his 
dead  ease,  amongst  the  ivy.  He  was  a 
little  tired,  to  be  sure,  from  crying  the 
scores,  an'  one  thing  or  another,  be- 
sides bein'  dhrawin'  a  net  on  the  point 
o'  Maoule  early  the  same  mornin'. 
Well,  there  he  lay,  lookin'  up  at  the 
stars,  winkin'  an*  shinin*  for  themselves 
so  agreeably,  an'  a  slight  little  breath 
ov  an  air  off  the  river  just  stirrin'  the 
ivy  leaves  about  him,  makin'  'em  rustle 
all's  one,  as  if  fairies  (the  Virgin 
guard  us!)  wor  whisperin'  wid  one 
another. 

"  Me  father,  not  bavin'  any  thing 
else  to  do,  fell  to  plottin*  an'  consi- 
derin*  about  his  own  affairs — to  be 
sure,  as  he  of'n  said  himself,  consi- 
dherin'  the  place  he  was  in,  the  tombs 
all  about,  an*  the  skulls  an'  bones  lyin' 
in  hapes  in  the  windy  recesses,  'twould 
have  been  more  becomin'  ov  him  if  he 
gev  his  mind  to  a  spell  of  devotion  ; 
but  instead  o*  that,  (God  help  us !)  he 
only  beginned  to  argue  wid  himself 
whether  he'd  continue  me  brother 
Thady  an'  meself  at  Haye's  school  for 
another  quarther  or  not,  or  how  he'd 
manage  to  get  paid  for  the  acre  of 
mock  he  set  to  Paddy  Brennan,  or 
conthrive  to  settle  with  ould  Griffy, 
the  ship-carpenter,  that  processed  him 
for  caulkin*  his  boat,  before  he'd  run 
him  to  cost. 

"  That  was  the  way  me  ould  bucko 
was  houldin*  a  consultation  wid  his  own 
ruminashins,  'till,  begor,  at  last  he 
thought  'twas  time  to  go  home,  if  he 
didn't  intind  lodgin'  out  that  night. 
So,  afther  givin'  a  couple  o'  yawns,  an' 
puttin'  the  bottle  the  others  left  afther 
'em  to  his  mouth,  just  out  ov  curosity 
to  see  if  any  thing  was  left  in  id — (in- 
deed, he  said  himself  the  taste  in  id 
wasn't  worth  mintionin')— he  ruz  on 
his  elbowy  and  prepared  t9  l^  off* 
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<* '  Ob,  begor^  there's  no  itee  in  talk- 
in'/  sajt  me  father,  <but  it's  one  o' 
the  beautifuUest  nights  imaginable,  so 
it  is/  an,  with  that  he  biginned  to  ad- 
mire all  the  millions  ov  sparkling  dhew 
dhrops  that  wor  shinin'  like  dimon's  on 
every  individual  blade  o*  grass,  and  to 
listen  to  the  corn-crake,  that  was  plazin* 
itself  be  squeekin*  in  the  young  oats. 

*''Be  me  conscience/  says  he,  'if 
they've  any  luck  at  all  at  their  side,  the 
fishin'-boats  that's  in  Clonderlaw  Bay 
are  makin'  their  harvest  this  way,  I'm 
thinkin',  while  I'm  here  as  lonesome 
as  a  crane  at  a  lake.' 

•"Thrue  for  you,  Dan  Crotty,' 
says  a  voice  just  at  his  elbow,  an'  he 
bear  that  sort  ov  crash  in  the  thick 
ivy  behind  him,  that  hare  makes  whin 
It's  boultin'  out  o'  the  bush. 

***  Tbrue  for  you — 'tis  the  real 
Bummer's  weather,  Dan,'  repeated 
the  voice  agin»  quite  convanient  to  roe 
ould  man.  (He  was  called  Dan  afther 
me  gran'father,  that  the  Aiglinns  kilt 

"mt  the  fair  ov  Mutloch — the  d I's 

look  to  *em  for  bein'  guilty  o'  the  same 
ttct — for,  be  all  accounts,  he  got  no 
fair  play  at  all,  only  stoned  to  death 
from  a  short  distance  off,  because  the 
thieves  o'  the  world  knew  right  well 
the  metal  was  in  him — his  mo^er  bein' 
a  Dogherty,  wid  as  red  a  tint  o'  blood 
in  her,  as  runned  in  the  veins  ov  e*er 
a  lady  in  the  land.)  Well,  to  be  sure, 
crusty  Crotty,  as  the  naybors  used  to 
call  him  sometimes,  whin  he'd  be  ilU 
humoured  an'  contrary  in  himself, 
was  a'most  frightened  clever  and  clane 
out  ov  his  sinses ;  and  no  blame  to  the 
man,  for  whin  he  looked  round — an'  a 
troublesome  job  be  had  mustherin' con- 
rage  enough  to  slew  the  head  about,  an' 
the  teeth  in  id  rattlin'  like  cockle-shells 
that  a  gorsoon  id  be  coUectin'  in  his 
cap — he  seen  a  dawny  little  white- 
headed  man,standin*  iist  at  his  hip,  on 
the  comer  o*  the  wall  where  the  angle 
o*  the  gable  joined  the  place  he  was 
sittin'  on.  Though  bein'  mighty  low 
in  the  height  way,  me  father  noticed 
that  the  chap  was  bulky  enough  in  his 
body,  an'  had  a  good  heavy  jowl  of  his 
own,  as  if  it  wasn't  entirely  what  he'd 
gcther  on  the  strand  he  was  thrustin' 
to  for  a  male's  mate.  He  wasdhreesed 
in  some  sort  ov  a  robe,  ov  the  colour 
ov  grass^een,  an'  he  had  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  high  red  rap,  wid  a  purty 
long  toasel  swingia*  Avm  the  top  ov  i(^ 


« <  Yoo're  wantb'  Mow,  Dn 
Crotty,'  says  he,  wid  a  little  ould* 
fashioned  squeekin'  voice;  and  h% 
pointed  to  a  sort  of  thrap-door  that 
opened  in  the  breadth  of  the  wall, 
while  he  kep  the  ivy  from  chokin'  id 
up  wid  his  wattle. 

"  <  I-I-I'm  in  the  dhre-dhread,  nr/ 
answered  me  father,  *  that  'tis  late,  wid 
respects  to  you,  an'-an'  ti-time  for  all 
hon-honest  people  to  be  in  thdr 
beds.' 

"  *  Oh  dear  me !  how  bl — dy  partikler 
youare,'  says  the  little  ould  chap,  wid 4 
pronunsheashin  as  sharp  as  a  razhar. 
*  Come,  come,  you'd  better  jog  whin  I 
bid  you,'  says  he,  an'  wid  that  be 
whistled.  *  Ses,  ses,  here,  here  V  says 
lie,  and,  my  dear  life,  at  the  word  up 
jumps  two  tearin'  stag-hounds,  or  woIn 
dogs,  as  large  as  a  couple  ov  asses,  an' 
ov  a  black  and  tan  colour.  '  Be  aJivc^ 
Punch  and  Boxer,'  says  red-cap^ 
pointin'  to  poor  Dan,  an'  quick  enoogk 
his  ordhers  wor  obeyed.  111  enrage. 
The  pair  o' boners  only  kem  behind  him 
at  wanst,  an'  puttin*  their  fore-pa wt 
(savin*  yer  presence)  agin  his  sate,  they 
shoved  him  smart  enough  down  into 
the  passage — their  masther  stopptn* 
behind  to  close  the  thrap-docn*,  and 
say  in'  to  me  father  as  he  did  id,  wid  a 
sort  of  a  dhry  oacklin'  laugh — <  Mayba 
you  would  now,  Misther  Crotty.' 

«<  You  may  be  sure  the  amazed  oald 
man  didn't  lave  off  blessin'  himai^  £gr 
a  second,  an'  repeatin'  all  the  prajeit 
he  could  remimber — asdn*  pardon,  ov 
coorse,  all  the  time  for  prayvious 
transgression,  and  vowin'  all  aorta  or 
rounds  an'  pinances,  an'  joomeyf  to 
blessed  wells,  if  'twas  a  thing  be  wm 
ever  restored  to  the  light  of  day  agin. 

*'  Well,  down  they  wint,  a  loog^ 
long  windin'  passage — the  small  chap 
in  the  green  cloak,  or  whatsomever 
sort  ov  a  garment  it  waa,  brii^in'  op 
the  rare;  an'  the  two  blooiUioiiBa 
(indeed  I  think  myself  they  wor  no- 
thin'  else)  keepin*  as  close  to  Crottv's 
skirts,  as  a  poor  woman  that  id  bo 
bringin'  home  a  dhrunken  husband 
from  the  market.  At  long  last  thcr 
kem  to  a  low-arched  door,  at  which 
the  small  fellow  batthered  for  about  a 
mioit  wid  his  dahalpeen,  speakia*  all 
the  time  in  aome  foronions  langui^se, 
maybe  givin'  the  password,  or  the  like, 
till  'twas  opened  be  some  one  inside, 
and  my  poor  daddy  was  bundled  hand 
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znent.  The  poor  dear  mAa,  I  remim- 
ber  he  used  always  ie  stop  at  this  part 
ov  his  story,  an'  consider  to  himself 
for  a  spelU  an'  thin  he'd  bigin  agin  be 
sayin'  he  only  wondered  the  h^^t 
didn't  jump  clane  and  clever  out  or 
hisbuzzum  at  the  sights,  an'  the  dhroll- 
lookin'  people,  an'  the  quare  place,  an' 
strange  doins'  altogether. 

"  Whin  he  shuk  himself  a  little,  an' 
looked  about,  fakes,  'twould  be  an  ad- 
miration if  he  didn't  gape  a  thrifle. 
There  he  was,  within  arm*s  lingth  ov  a 
fine  portly  elderly  gintleman,  wid  a 
three-cornered  hat  on  him,  an'  a  big, 
bushy,  flaxen-coloured  wig  ondher  that 
same.  His  coat,  a  comfortable  frize-^ 
half  jock,  half  surtoo — had,  to  the 
full,  a  score  of  buttons  in  id,  as  big  as 
half-crowns,  an'  as  bright  as  silver.  It 
had  large  pockets,  thrimmed  round  the 
edges  wid  lace — red  plush  breeches 
an'  top-boots  med  his  exthremities  all 
right — and  he  was  smokin'  one  o'  the 
darlinest  pipes  you  ever  see,  all  orna- 
minted,  and  bavin'  a  head  on  id  in 
imitation  ov  the  face  ov  a  monkey. 

**  There  was  four  pipers,  an'  every 
one  ov  'em  blind  ov  an  eye,  seated  in 
the  four  corners  o'  the  room,  an'  my 
hand  to  you,  thim  boys  didn't  let  the 
chanthers  grow  rusty.  Sich  rowlin' 
an'  creanin'  me  father  said  he  never  be- 
fore heard ;  and  nothin'  kem  amiss 
to  them :  jigs,  reels,  hornpipes,  ould 
Irish  airs— 'twas  all  the  same,  they 
gev  it  in  ffreat  style  ;  and  sure  small 
praise  to  tnem,  for  they  had  little  di'- 
mond-shaped  tables  before  'em  out, 
an'  drinkin'  vessels  on  'em,  in  ordher 
to  moisten  the  music  occasionally. 

''Well,  the  minit  the  ould  cock 
looked  at  crusty  Crotty,  he  gev  a  sort 
ov  a  smile,  an'  dhrivin'  out  a  fine  puff 
o'  smoke,  that  had  a  scint  wid  id,  that 
me  father  declared  was  never  equalled 
for  agreeableness  to  the  nose  in  a 
docthor's  shop, '  Your  welcome ;  what 
kep  you,  Dan  ?'  savs  he.  Fakes,  this 
staggered  the  dad  ror  a  minit ;  but  he 
plucked  up  a  little  sperrit,  whin  he 
seen  they  worn*t  biginnin'  to  ill  use 
him, 80 he  up  an'  answered — 'Be  the 
light  that ' 

" '  Oh !  eazy,  eazy,  Misther  Crotty,' 
says  the  other,  interruptin'  him  at 
once;  ^no  swearin',  you  unsanctified 
son  ov  a  sthroller  o'  the  Shannon ; 
d'ye  mind  ? — go  on,'  says  he.  'I  hum- 
bly ask  your  excellency's — reverence's 
pardin,'  says  me  father,  determined^ 
Vol.  XX.— No.  llT. 


an*  sure  no  blame  to  him,  to  be  as 
civil  as  a  village  publican  to  a  super- 
visor of  excise — *"  I  ax  pardin,  indeed ; 
but  ov  I  knew  there  was  sich  agreea- 
ble society  in  these  parts,  'tisn't  room 
for  me  company  you'd  of'n  see  re« 


mainm'.' 


« 


Be  gor,  this  seemed  to  please  the 
chap  wid  the  three-cornered  hat.—. 
*  Wet  your  whistle,  Dan  Crotty,'  says 
he,  handin'  me  father  a  grate  big  sil- 
ver goblet  full  up  o'  lickor;  an'  if 
you'd  like  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon  in  id, 
say  so.  I  must  have  some  chat  wid 
you,*  says  he,  '  so  knock  the  cobwebs 
out  o'  your  throat  in  no  time.' 

'"Oh I  be  the  tare  o'  war,'  says 
Dan  to  himself — you  may  be  sure  he 
didn't  say  it  out  loud,  afther  the  check 
he  got — ^  be  the  tare  o'  war,  this  takes 
the  coal  off  o'  my  pipe,'  says  he ;  *  but 
here  goes;'  an  wid  that  he  tuk  a 
hearty  hoise  out  o'  the  vessel.  I'd 
like  to  see  the  man  that,  afther  that 
night,  id  preshume  to  praise  any  par- 
tikler  sort  o'  dhrink  in  me  father's 
presence :  be  Japers  I  if  'twas  a  thing 
they  did,  he'd  give  'em  a  look  o'  the 
most  shupreme  contimpt.  He  of'n 
tould  meself,  that  the  refi*eshmint  he 
swalleyed  then  flogged  all  for  stringth 
an'  flavour,  he  ever  tasted ;  and  he 
of'n  got  his  chances  aboard  Ingee 
vessels,  an'  the  like.  '  It  was  as  clear 
as  chrystal,'  he  used  to  say,  'an'  a 
rich  coaxing  taste  like  the  primest  o' 
wine ;  an'  still  an'  for  all,  only  I  was 
in  sich  a  holy  place,  I'd  imagine  it 
it  had  no  small  relish  ov  the  best 
potheen.' 

" '  As  sure  as  you  live,  Dan,*  Ser- 
geant O'Dwyer,  from  the  batthery, 
used  to  cry,  whin  he'd  want  to  rise 
me  father—'  As  sure  as  you  live* 
Dan,  it  was  cobblers  punch.' 

"'What  sort  is  that?'  id  be  the 
questhin,  then  ov  course.  'Oh I  'tis 
tne  real  delight,  Misther  Crotty«* 
O'Dwyer  id  make  answer,  '  'tis  a  pint 
o'  porther  stirred  wid  a  red  hot  poker, 
an'  then  a  glass  o'  whiskey  hev  into  it 
head  foremost.' 

"  The  minit  that  was  said,  the  ser- 
geant id  have  to  cut  gutther,  me  fa- 
ther used  to  get  into  sich  a  tearin' 
rage :  'pon  me  word,  I  believe  meself 
if  'twas  a  thing  he  stopped,  they'd 
sthrike  each  other  on  the  head  ov  it^ 
for  the  ould  man  always  said  that  the 
fellow  that  could  spake  in  sich  a  man- 
ner ov  that  blessed  liokor,  wouldn't 
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scruple  to  kill  a  priests  or  invaigle  his 
niece. 

"  Well,  sir,  to  go  back  to  me  story, 
afther  crusty  Crotty  tuk  a  few  more 
go-downs,  begor,  he  beginned  to  feel 
quite  at  his  ease.  What  between  the 
music  and  the  hates,  for  there  was  a 
fire  on  that  id  roast  an  ox,  an'  tbe 
dhrop  o*  dhrink  an*  the  agreeability  o* 
the  man  o'  the  house. 

"  *  Come,  Dan/  says  the  ould  chap, 

*  Fm  a  grate  admirer  ov  our  national 
pastimes — there's  nothin*  like  a  little 
Recreation  sometimes,  whin  'tis  kept 
within  due  bounds.  Come,  well  have 
a  touch  at  a  jig.' 

'*  Ov  coorse,  me  father  wished  to 
excuse  himself,  that  he  wasn't  fit  com- 
pany for  sich  doin's,  and  had,  moreover, 
nails  in  his  shoes.  Erra,  he  might  as 
well  be  thryin'  to  soften  a  process-sar- 
Ter  or  a  tax-gatherer. 

"  *  No  gammon,  Dan,  but  up  on  the 
table  wid  you,*  says  the  bucko. 

**  *  Och,  me  dear  life,  excuse  me 
your  worship,'  answered  me  father, 

*  I'd  rather  not' 

"  *  Saint  Sinan  commands  you,  an* 
Tm  that  indivydial,*  says  the  other, 
lookin'  as  serioas  as  a  docthor  at  a 
rich  man*s  bed-side ;  *  and  a  word  in 
your  air,  Misther  Crotty — you're 
mighty  well  off  if  that's  all  I  require  o* 
Tou,'  says  he ;  an'  wid  that  he  tuk  off 
Lis  hat,  and  swep  every  whole  pin's 
worth  off  o'  the  tanle,  an  up  they  both 
hopped  on  id. 

*'  •  Perhaps  you  hare  a  favourite 
teune,*  says  St.  Sinan.  *  You  can't 
puzzle  my  performers.' 

**  *  Och,  my  lord,  your  holiness, 
plaze  yourself,  for  ffoodness*  sake,' 
says  me  father :  so  wid  that  the  other 
med  a  sign  to  the  pipers,  be  rnbbin' 
the  fore-finger  agin  the  panlm  o'  the 
other  hand,  and  III  engage  they  under- 
stood him  at  wanst,  though  bein*  dark 
ev  an  eye  a  piece,  and  sthruck  up  the 
^RazhurSthrapI' 

*'  The  people  o'  the  island  used  to 
count  Dan  Crotty  a  remarkable  good 
fut  on  the  flure ;  but  he  orn  acknow- 
ledged himself,  that  he  couldn't  hould 
a  candle  to  the  saint:  'twas  imazin' 
how  his  feet  used  to  go,  though  bein' 
in  top  boots — an*  if  he  showed  off  one 
step,  he  did  five  hondhred.  Whin 
they  wor  at  id  till  the  dhrops  o*  pei- 


pirashin,  wid  respects  to  you,  wor 
coorsin'  one  another  down  me  father's 
face,  they  got  down  o'  the  table  an' 
tuk  another  dhrop  to  rest  'em  afther 
th*  exercise — indeed  they  wanted  it, 
'  Not  to  flatther  your  holiness,*  says 
me  father,  *  your  dancin'  masther  may 
be  proud  o'  you.' 

•* '  Yes,  I  think  I  can  Utther  id, 
as  St.  Patrick  said  when  he  was  wal- 
lopin'  the  frogs,'  says  St.  Sinan.  '  Eh, 
ould  fellow,  fill  yours  an'  give  us  asong.' 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  tne  same  work 
wint  on  agin,  just  as  at  the  biginnin*  o* 
the  jig.  The  crusty  Crotty,  wantin*  to 
be  excused,  an'  sthrivin'  to  make  tbe 
other  sinsible  that  he  had  no  more 
voice  than  a  bonniveeo — 'twas  no  use, 
St.  Sinan  declared  that  he  should  re- 
spond to  the  call.  '  Come,  Dan,  take 
heart  o'  grace,'  says  he,  *  an'  be  agree- 
able, if  you  wish  me  to  forget  some 
thriflin'  thransgressions  o'  yours,  such 
as — comin'  among  the  churches  with 
heretical  amateurs,  diggin'  for  coins. 
Let  me  never  hear  agin  ov  the  like,' 
says  he,  '  an'  let  this  impress  the  warn- 
in*  on  you,*  wid  that  he  tuk  me  father's 
nose  betune  his  thumb  an'  forefinger, 
an*  gcv  it  a  smart  shake :  indeed  the 
same  nose  had  a  purply  tinge  in  id  ever 
aAher  'till  the  day  ov  his  death,  an 
'twas  a  mercy  he  didn't  soil  the  holj 
man's  fingers.' 

"  Whin  he  seen  the  turn  matthers 
wor  takin'  me  father  dhropped  on  his 
two  knees,  and  was  as  pmitintial  as 
the  seven  psalms. 

« '  Very  well,  all's  riffht,'  says  St. 
Sinan,  'contrition  should  always  co- 
sure  a  thransgressor's  pace;  an'  to 
prove  to  you  that  you're  not  excluded 
from  sucfi  an  indulgence,  top  off  your 
licker,  an*  then  give  us  the  stave — by- 
the-bye,  Dan,*  says  he,  *how  do  you 
like  that  lush?* 

<«  <  Oh  I  be  all  that's  palatable,  your 
holiness,'  says  ould  Cfrotty,  *  if  the 
wather  I  use  at  home  tasted  like  this, 
'twould  be  hard  to  remove  me  from 
the  well.' 

"'The  song,  the  song,'  cried  St, 
Sinan. 

" '  To  be  sure,  sir,  an*  welcome,* 
answered  the  other ;  'twas  composed 
be  one  O* Kelly,  a  tchoolmasther,  hi 
praise  o'  this  place ; '  and  np  me  h^ 
ther  lilted— 
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Don*t  talk  of  Bermudy  or  Juan  Ferandez, 

The  hie  o*  Man,  Jarsey,  or  Trincomalee ; 
For  snre  on  the  face  o'  the  say  no  sich  land  ifl» 

As  the  spot  so  atthractire,  you  stand  on>  dy'e  see ! 

Och !  mavrone,    its  aspect's  inchantin* : 

Air,  airth,  and  wather  connbinin'  so  rarely — 

The  soi^^h  ov  id,  sure,  sets  behoulders*  hearts  pantin* ; 
An'  if  theyVe  pathetic,  just  bothers  them  fairly. 

'Twas  on  this  blest  spot — 

(Here  me  father  med  his  best  bow,  an*  that  same  was  no  g^at  shakes,  to  Sl^ 
Sinan.) 

— that  a  saint  quite  celestial 
Tuk  up  his  abode  in  the  ould  tiroes  ot  yore ; 
An'  »int  nack  a  faymale  wid  notions  terrestrial. 
That  kem  to  himself,  while  at  pray'rs  on  the  shore. 

Allilue !  the  same  man  was  a  model  o*  Tarthue, 
Let  historians  heretical  write  what  they  will ; 

*  Come,  be  off,  ma'am*,  says  he,  *  for  I'd  only  desart  you« 
Whin  betther  thoughts  happened  my  noddle  to  fill.* 

*' '  Bravo  t  bravo  1  Dan  Crotty,*  says      at  the  time :  *  pon  my  conscience,  th« 
his  holiness,  *  such  were  my  sintiments      song's  capithal — go  on,  go  on.* — 

Erra,  isn't  id  a  place  /or  divine  meditashin. 

See  the  churches  thimselves  how  they  stand  all  oonvayment ;  \ 
'Twas  in  thim  holv  min  gev  prophetic  orashins. 

An*  pittance  enforced,  that  was  never  too  Laynlent. 

There's  the  tower,  wid  a  hole  in  Its  side, — larned  people 
Disputes  to  this  day  in  newspapers  about  it ; 

Why  the  ignorant  heathens  don't  they  see  'tis  a  steeple 
Built  up  in  one  night — who  the  dickens  can  doubt  it  ? 

^^ '  By  an  that's  vinerable,  that's  the  on ;'   so    me    father   reshomed — the 

ticket,    Dan,'  says  the  blessed  man.  saint  timin*  the  themie  by  knockin' 

*  Come,  wipe  your  eye,  my  nightin-  the  bowl  ov  his  pipe  agin  th«  table^ 
gale  o*  the  island,*  says  he,  '  an'  carry 

Och,  had  1  the  pin  ov  Wilt  Downes  the  faoetiouSy 
I'd  dilate  'till  day  dawn  on  this  jim  o'the  Shannon, 

On  its  turpentine  walks,  an'  its  batthery,  my  ffracioos ! 
Fortifiea  round  about  wid  intrinchroents  an  eaanon. 

There  are  rabbits  an*  hares  coorsm'  smart  through  the  bushes ; 

An*  snipes  in  the  marsh  where  no  frogs  can  be  found : 
For,  St  Patrick  said, — nothing  but  blackbirds,  an*  thrutbeSf 

An'  game  should  in  such  a  fkir  landscape  abound. 

*Tts  here  you'd  see  ladies  arrayed  hi  white  garmintfy 
With  their  rural  admirers,  sittin'  down  on  the 

Discoursin'  perhaps  on  the  last  Sunday's  sarmints^ 
Or  other  thransactions  that  had  come  to  pass. 

I  give  you  permission  to  tarch  the  Atlaaticy 
The  Bosphoms,  Euxine,  an*  Ohio  Ukewiee  \ 

An*  if  you  can  show  me  a  spot  more  romaaticy 
Antique,  er  divia*— 'twin  CReOy  fvprlM. 
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*'  *  There  it  is,  your  holiness/  says 
me  father,  when  he  finished  the  chant» 
•  an*  I  declare  I'm  only  sorry  'twasn't 
more  affreeahle,  harmonious,  an'  en* 
thertainm*.' 

**  Well,  Saint  Sinan  was  so  playzed 
wid  him,  that  be  degrees  he  biginned 
to  make  freeer,  an*  shuk  hands  wid 
Dan,  an*  hummed  a  couple  o'  verses  ov 
a  song  himself— the  other  couldn't  re- 
mimber  the  words  if  he  was  to  be  shot 
for  id,  but  if  he  was  to  be  b'lieved, 
^was  to  a  mighty  frollickin'  air,  an* 
there  was  allusions  med  to  the  girls 
an'  one  bottle  more  in  id. 

**  Afther  that,  they  biginned  to  tell 
one  another  dhroll  stories,  an*  me  father 
declared  he  was  in  dhred  Saint  Sinan 
*ud  split  laughin'  whin  he  hear  what 
sportin'  Counseller  Normyle  did  at 
Flannery's  hotel.  Dear  me,  is  id  pos- 
sible you  never  hear  tell  o'  that  joke 
yourself?  'Pon  me  word,  then,  tho* 
tb  short  an'  sweet,  I  don't  think  you'll 
eallit  bad. 

'*  The  counseller,  you  see,  was  a 
jolly,  pleasant  fellow,  that  liked  a  good 
dinner  as  well  as  e'er  a  bishop  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear. 
He  had  a  fine  cup-pacious  stomach  ov 
his  own,  so  that,  faikes,  he  could  ac- 
commodiate  a  thrifle  o'  roast  beef,  or  a 
couple  o*  cuts  ov  salmon,  or  a  plate  o* 
turbit :  oh,  he'd  give  his  eves  for  tur- 
bit — indeed  'tis  mighty  delicate  eatin*, 
to  be  sure,  moreover  if  you  happen 
to  have  the  convaniency  of  lobsther- 
sauce.  Indeed,  be  all  accounts,  *twas 
no  hard  matther  to  get  yer  legs  ondher 
fais  mahogany,  where  ye  might  ate  o* 
the  best,  an'  dhrtnk  o*  the  strongest, 
an*  welcome,  till  the  buttons  *ud  be 
torn  out  o*  yer  coat,  from  the  good 
usage,  you*d  be  stuffed  to  that  de« 
gree,  an*  listenin*  to  stories  that  id 
dhraw  a  laugh  from  a  disappointed 
legatee. 

**  Well,  sir,  it  happened  that  Bfis- 
Iher  Normyle — ^he  was  ond  of  uz,  you 
understhand  me,  the  right  sort  in  the 
creed  line — kem  late  one  Friday  even- 
ing to  Flannery's ;  'twas  just  afther 
quarter  se8sions*-week,  an'  the  house 
was  as  impty,  in  the  provision  line,  as 
the  head  ov  a  poor-law  commissioner. 
The  dhrive  from  Ennis,  be  the  ould 
Lochnamina  road,  id  give  a  whet  to  a 
Toung  widdy  at  a  weddin* ;  signs  by, 
ntwasn't  long  'till  he  had  James  Cassidy, 
the  waither,  before  him. 

**  <  Jamesy*  layt  the  coanteOer,  <  what 


can  I  get  to  ate  ?    Fm  as  hungry  as 
an  attorney :  any  fish  in  the  house  ?* 

" '  Oh !  sorrow  a  thimble-full,  coun- 
seller,' says  Cassidy.  *  We  had  to  sind 
all  the  way  to  Farrihy,  yestherday,  to 
get  id  for  the  sessions'  people,  an*  they 
didn*t  leave  as  much  as  'ud  soil  a 
fork.* 

" '  Blud  alive,'  remarks  the  other, 
'  what's  to  be  done — have  you  any  eat- 
ables at  all  ?'  says  he. 

u  €  Why  there  is,  sir,*  says  Cassidy, 
goin*  over  on'  lookin'  down  the  stairs, 
in  dhread  some  bad  mimber  *ud  be 
list'nin' ;  'there  is,  counseller,  the  re- 
mains ov  a  eplindid  tm'key :  I  could 
knock  a  divil  out  ov  'em  for  you  in  no 
time.' 

''  *  That's  just  the  thing,'  savs  Mis- 
ther  Normyle.  •  Now,  Jim,  don't  be 
while  a  cat  id  be  lickin*  his  air.*  And 
wid  that  he  threw  him  a  tinpenny-bit 
to  smarten  him,  an*  biginned  to  read 
the  newspaper  for  company  'till  the 
vittals  wor  ready. 

**  To  be  sure,  'twasn't  long  'till  the 
waither  laid  the  dish  before  uie  gintle- 
man — and  my  hand  to  you,  that  was 
the  boy  that  walked  into  the  continta, 
like  Ruddher-dhoun,  Well,  as  look 
would  have  id,  just  at  that  minit  a 
tundherin'  double  rap  kem  to  the  hall- 
door,  an'  Jim  Cassidy  ran  in  from  the 
lobby,  where  he  win t  to  make  out  who 
it  was. 

'<  *  Oh !  bless  me  sowl,  counseller,' 
says  he,  *  what's  to  be  done  ?  Father 
Shanahan  wants  to  see  you,  an*  he's 
now  wipin'  his  feet  at  the  bottom  o* 
the  stairs.' 

*'  So  Normyle  paused  for  a  minit, 
an'  cleanin*  his  mouth  wid  great  exact- 
ness-. 

''  *  Take  away  the  divil,  Jim,*  says 
he,  *  an'  sind  up  the  priest.* 

''  His  biddin'  was  done  in  two  twoa. 
His  riverinoe  kem  in,  an'  they  shuk 
hands,  an*  there  was  the  counseller 
lettin'  on  to  be  dinin*  on  a  crust  o* 
home-made  bread  an*  a  glass  o'  porter, 
wid  as  much  relish  as  if  'twas  vinison 
and'  sherry  wine  he  was  usin*. 

"  Well,  afther  they  chattin*  for  a 
while  on  the  state  o*  the  nation,  an* 
law  business,  an*  the  pope*s  opinion  of 
thiojp  in  giniral,  an*  the  prospects  of 
obtainin'  Catholic  emancipaslmn  in 
partikler,  the  clargyman  got  up  to  ffo, 
an*  so  whin  Misther  Normyle  seen  Um 
hall-door  dosed  afther  him»  he  bawM 
out  for  Jim. 
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"  *  Now,  Cattidv/  SAys  he,  « tho 
priett  it  gone — sind  up  the  divil.' 

"  Wid  DiATiy  stories  ov  a  similar 
kind  Sjunt  Sinan  an'  me  father  spun 
out  the  night  'till  the  small  hours  kern 
on  ;  an'  the  Lord  pardon  me  for  say  in' 
the  like,  but  1  blieve  the  truth  is  best 
to  be  tould,  they  both  got  mighty  ca* 

Krsome  in  their  lickor,  an*  med  fut- 
lls  o'  the  b!essed  man*s  hat  an*  wig 
an*  ould  Dan's  sow-westher.  At  last 
the  little  cantankerous  ould  chap  that 
brought  in  me  father  kern  an*  whispered 
in  hb  air — 

*•  *  Take  my  advice,  an'  be  joggin', 
bf  fore  his  holim  i»  g^ows  throublesome, 
an*  gives  you  some  job  to  do  that  'ill 
put  you  to  the  pin  o'  your  collar.' 

**  Thrue  for  the  cute  crathur ;  the 
word  wasn't  out  ov  his  mouth,  whin 
Saint  Sinan  hekupped  out — 

"  •  Da- Da- Dan  Crot-ty,'  says  he, 
I- I'm*  I  am  a  be-bee-lever  in  the  tran- 
rans-mig-raAhin'  ov  sowls,'  says  he, 
*  an*,  Da-Da-Dan  Crot-y,  I  want  you 
to  get  for  me  one  o*  the  ravens  out  o' 
the  top  o'  the  round  tower.' 

**  *  Don't  ax  me,  an'  I'll  be  behould- 
in'  to  you,'  says  me  father ;  *  for  1 
oeYer  was  anv  thing  ov  a  climber  ; 
moreover,  I  always  get  a  swimmin*  in 
the  »ikht,*fta}8  he, '  whin  I  sit  up  long, 
an'  'tis  late  an*  dark  now  ;  change  the 
subject,  sir,'  says  h^. 

**  Well,  be^or,  this  med  his  holiness 
turn  a  little  rusty. 

"*Why  d n  your  blood,  you 

akulkin'  ould  toper,'  says  he, — an* 
'twas  remarkable,  for  a  blesse<l  man, 
bow  kindly  he  tuk  to  blasphemy,  whin 
the  dhrop  o*  dhrink  put  biro  off  his 
guard,  —  <  I  curse  an*  command  youy 
on  the  three  pains  o*  death,  to  do  me 
biddiD*,  or  I'll  thransform  you  into  ao 


ould  coldoy,  an*  leave  you  three  feel 
undher  ground.' 

«  An'  wid  that  he  med  a  sign  to  the 
spirsawn  in  the  green  cloak  an'  red 
cap,  an*  the  chap  called  Punch  an' 
Boxer  wid  him,  an*  they  guarded  me 
father  out  o'  the  place  off  to  the  foot 
o*  the  round  tower  ;  the  thievin'  dogs 
shoriu*  me  poor  ould  fellow  alonff 
whenever  he*d  lag  at  all  or  look  round 
for  help. 

•*  •  Up  wid  you  now,  me  lad  o*  wax,* 
says  the  little  sinthry,  'or  'twill  be 
worse  for  Tou.  Saint  Sinan  is  a  mighty 
pleasant  u*llow  whin  he's  in  humour,' 
says  he,  *  but  if  you*re  wise  you'll  not 
cross  him.* 

'•  Instead  of  doin*  his  biddin*»  Dan 
Crotty  only  sat  down  at  the  butt  o*  the 
steeple,  an'  biginned  to  pillilcw  as  if 
all  belongin*  to  him  wor  dead.  Be* 
gor,  he  rus  sich  a  lament ashin  that  id 
soon  brought  out  the  saint  himself  to 
see  what  on  airth  was  the  matther. 

'' '  lie  won't  budge  an  inch  for  me^ 
your  holiness,*  says  red-cap. 

"•He  won*t!  won*t  he?*  answered 
the  other.  •  D'ye  hear,  you  unfortu- 
nate ould  conglomerashin  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,'  snys  he,  •  didn't  I  cau- 
tion you  before?  I  see  I  must  re- 
pate  **  S\INT  SlSAN*S  WAaNlNG."  '       • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  The  Lord  guide  an'  guard  us,  'til 
dangerous  to  be  rovin*  ai\her  night* 
fall  at  all  in  blessed  places.  If  'twasn't 
a  thing  that  my  mother  happened  to 
light  on  her  husband  that  night,  an' 
he  dreamin'  away  an'  talkin*  an'  singin' 
thro*  his  sleep,  undher  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  myself  thinks  'tun't  be  wnn^n' 
his  red  nose  'till  he  roared,  she'd  bnng 
him  to  stir  himself,  mn*  go  home  to  hit 
vartuoni  bed.  Little  John.** 
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Rome,  April,  1838. 
I  BATE  not  siud  a  word  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  holy-week,  though  they 
are  just  DOW  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject of  public  attention.      Truly,  if 
their  efficacy  and  merit  be  measured 
by  the  eagerness  and  numbers  of  the 
▼otaries  of  religion  and  fashion  assem- 
bled to  witness  their  celebration  or 
partake  of  their  benefits,  they  well 
claim  a  word  from  me  and  a  place 
among  the  miracles  of  modern  Rome. 
To  me  she  exhibits  none  so  striking  as 
the  durability  of  her  power.     Ages  in 
succession  have  seen  her  supreme  in 
war,  in  art,  in  religion.     And  now, 
though  her  laurels  are  faded,  her  arts 
extinct,  (or  living  only  in  the  past,) 
her  spiritual  glory  obscured,  she  b  at 
this  moment  the  capital  of  the  world, 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  civilized 
nations.     The  deserted  city  is  filled 
with  life,  the  silent  streets  are  peopled 
with  busy  crowds,  the  churches  are 
thronged  dav  and  night,  the  pageants 
and  processions  endless.     Or  all  the 
exhibitions,  two  only  have  interested 
me ;  of  these,  the  interest  would  have 
been  greater,  if  the  actors  had  not 
plainly  allowed  us  to  see  how  little  the 
reality   of   religion   is   blended   with 
these  outward  forms — how  little  the 
conviction  of  truth  sanctifies  the  ce- 
remonies in  which  they  mechanically 
act  the  part  allotted  to  them. 

On  faster  Sunday  we  had  tickets 
for  St.  Peter's,  to  see  the  procession 
and  service.  The  aisle  of  a  place  of 
worship  lined  with  soldiers  was  a  novel 
sight  to  us.  The  two  moat  imposing 
moments  were  those,  when  the  pope 
was  borne  up  the  magnificent  aisle, 
attended  by  richly-dressed  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  priests,  the  great  officers 
of  his  household,  and  splendid  body- 
g^uard ;  the  second,  on  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  when  the  soldiers  sunk  on 
their  knees,  their  musquets  striking 
with  a  sudden  and  startling  clang  upon 
the  marble  pavement.  The  leitgth  of 
the  service  would  have  been  wearisome 
had  I  not  found  untiring  interest  in 
watchinff  the  various  groups  of  listen- 
ers and  gazers — worshippers  there 
were  nooe»  except  among  the  lower 


classes.  For  these,  the  Easter  cere- 
monies still  possess  the  vitality  and 
holy  influence  which  have  ceased  to 
give  them  value  with  the  rich  and 
great.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  heartfelt  devotion  with  which 
the  poor  and  lowly  kneel  before  the 
shrine  of  a  favourite  saint ;  the  hum- 
ble spirit  in  which  they  pour  out  thetr 
prayer  to  the  chosen  intercessor,  in 
whose  gentle  offices  of  mercy  they  im- 
plicitly confide.  A  feeling  so  rea]» 
earnest,  and  profound,  commands  re- 
spect But  in  the  groups  composed 
of  the  rich  and  gaily-dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  priests  in  black  or  pur- 
ple robes,  cardinals  in  white  satin, 
scarlet  and  gold,  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Antiocb,  &c.  &c.  and  the 
Exarch  of  Greece,  I  saw  nought  but 
vacant  looks,  lounging  attitudes,  and 
irreverence,  approachmg  too  nearly  to 
that  which  pained  me  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Leghorn.  Then  followed  the  oe- 
nediction. 

In  the  noble  piazza  of  St.  Peter *a» 
encircled  by  its  matchless  colonnade^ 
thousands  and  thousands  were  assem- 
bled fur  the  closing  ceremony  of  the 
holy-week.  A  more  striking  scene 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Every  na- 
tion on  the  earth,  every  grade  of  soci- 
ety, seemed  to  have  sent  forth  its 
representative.  Every  age,  colour, 
form,  and  dress  might  be  seen  in  this 
motley  crowd.  Peasant  girls,  with  their 
picturesque  costumes  of  many  colours, 
gold  ornaments,  and  brilliant  eye^^ 
way-worn  travellers — pilgrims — and 
shepherds  from  the  Campagna — even 
brigands  from  the  mountains,  mingled 
with  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  every 
land.  The  sky  was  one  unbroken  vault 
of  azure,  the  sun  shed  a  flood  of  glory 
on  every  object ;  and  every  voice  was 
hushed,  every  eye  lighted  up  with  ex- 
pectation. At  length  the  pope  a|>- 
peared  on  a  balcony  elevated  far  above 
us.  The  soldiers  and  people  in  the 
foremost  ranks  fell  on  their  knees. 
His  lips  moved — he  gently  waved  his 
arms  and  all  was  over.  Every  one 
rose.  The  deep  silence  and  awe-struck 
expression  gave  way  to  the  loud  mur- 
mur of  glad  voices,  to  joyous  looks 
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and  animated  gesture.  No  sound,  in- 
deed, had  readied  them,  but  they  felt 
that  he,  whom  they  regard  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Highest — the  represen- 
tative of  God  on  earth,  had  blessed 
them,  and  by  his  blessing  had  purified 
them  from  sin.  The  peasants  come 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  this  valued  bene- 
diction. The  ceremonies  have  been 
curtailed  of  late  years,  whether  from 
economy  or  policy  I  cannot  say.  I 
should  think  the  evident  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  of  the  upper 
classes  for  the  forms  of  the  church, 
will  slowly,  but  surely,  undermine  the 

?'gantic  power  of  this  wondrous  fabric, 
ou  rightly  conjecture  that  the  new 
aspect  in  which  Catholicism  is  present- 
ed to  us  here — the  universal  church, 
ourselves  the  tolerated  sect — gives  fresh 
interest  to  the  question  of  her  con- 
tinued stability.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  though  every  principle  of  our 
moral  nature  may  find  in  the  bosom 
of  this  ancient  church  a  sphere  of 
action  adapted  to  it,  with  a  wisdom  so 
farsighted  as  to  extort  our  admiration, 
there  must  lie  in  her  assumed  perfecti- 
bility, which  rejects  every  idea  of 
change,  the  germ  of  that  sure  decay, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  prove  fatal 
to  every  institution  that  attempts  to 
oppose  the  onward  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  But  whilst  reason,  at 
least  my  reason,  condemns  the  limiting 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  it 
is  not  in  the  presence  of  her  august 
temples,  of  the  lovely  and  benign  forms 
in  which  her  creed  is  embodied  here, 
that  my  imagination  can  refuse  its 
homage  to  her  grand  and  venerable 
character.  I  can  now  readily  com- 
prehend her  boundless  influence  over 
adherents,  in  whose  minds  faith  in  her 
infallibility  is  combined  with  the  love 
and  fear  she  so  well  knows  how  to  fos- 
ter. Dr.  Channing  has  treated  this 
sul^ect  with  his  accustomed  liberality 
nd  ability. 

To-morrow  the  Capitol  will  open, 
the  Vatican  the  day  after.  As  they 
will  leave  no  time  or  thought  unoccu- 
pied for  many  days,  I  will  now  tell  you 
of  the  minor  objects  that  have  happily 
interested  us  since  I  last  wrote.  We 
have  at  length  seen  one  of  Raphael's 
frescos — the  Sibyls  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Pace.  A  slip  of  the  pen  has 
classed  it  with  minor  objects,  but  it 
is  a  speaking  monum  nt  of  the  sub. 


lime  power  of  hb  geniua.  One  less 
fertile  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  situation 
destined  for  this  noble  creation.  But 
so  graceful  is  the  grouping,  it  seems 
almost  to  have  gained  a  new  beauty 
from  what  in  other  hands  would  have 
remained  a  serious  defect.  Painted 
at  the  desire  of  his  friend,  Agostino 
Chigi,  the  group  follows  the  £rm  of 
the  arch  over  the  altar  of  his  chapel. 
Its  masterly  execution,  harmonious^ 
though  faded  colouring,  leaves  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  Ra* 
phaePs  own  hand.  The  symmetrical 
arrangement — two  sibyls  at  each  side 
of  the  arch,  is  judiciously  varied  by 
the  light  aerial  forms  of  the  attendant 
^enii,  who  deliver  to  them  the  divine 
decrees,  written  in  Greek  characters  on 
tablets  and  strips  of  parchment.  The 
sibyls  themselves,  not  less  happily  con- 
trasted in  age  and  attitude,  are  noble 
majestic  beings,  combining  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  woman  with  the  elevated 
character  assigned  to  them,  as  prophe- 
tesses, by  an  early  Christian  tradition. 
To  it  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
noblest  efforts  of  art — the  noblest  type 
of  woman's  beauty  in  its  grandest  form. 
Four  prophets,  I  thought  them  poor 
creatures,  painted  above,  are  so  mfe- 
rior  in  effect  and  execution,  that  they 
are  generally  assigned  to  Timoteo 
della  Viti,  though  probably  designed 
by  his  master.  We  have  also  endea- 
voured to  see  Raphael's  Isaiah,  painted 
on  one  of  the  pillars  of  St.  Agostino. 
The  light  is  bad,  and  the  evil  increased 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  the  altar- 
lamps  ;  I  have,  therefore,  some  hesita- 
tion in  confessing  it  appeared  to  me  aa 
exaggerated  and  affected  figure,  with 
a  singular  if  not  dislocated  knee.  I 
have  just  been  told,  however,  that  this 
knee  is  a  very  fine  one — one  of  the 
few  parts  untouched  by  profane  resto- 
rations. But  as  I  have  not  yet  set  up 
as  an  authority  in  painting,  and  have 
promised  you  my  own  opinions,  I  leave 
my  (probably)  ill-founded  criticism^ 
giving  you  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing it  on  Michael  Angelo's  authority : 
modest  on  my  part — is  it  not  ?  Mrs. 
Jameson's  French  lady  would  add,  "et 
genereux."  The  government  has  a 
fine  establishment  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  engraving,  the  Calcografea 
Camerale,  which  employs  the  best 
artists  to  copv  the  pictures  and  statues 
which  are  to  be  engraved  j  these  draw* 
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ings  form  an  interesting  collection^ 
which  we  were  allowed  to  see.  The 
engravings  are  well  executed,  and  sold 
at  a  moderate  price.  We  were  sorry, 
however,  to  observe  some  unwarrant- 
able liberties  in  draping  one  of  Cano- 
▼a*8  eroups :  it  is  said,  too,  that  the 
practice  in  this  country  of  engraving 
from  highly  finished  chalk  drawings, 
executed  by  artists  devoted  to  this 
branch,  is  unfavourable  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  engraving,* — each  copy 
exhibiting  in  some  degree  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing. 

The  beautiful  art  of  cameo-cutting 
18  carried  to  great  perfection  here. 
Despite  the  temptations  that  assail  us 
in  the  cameo  shops,  we  find  them  the 
beat  and  most  pleasant  resting-places, 
when  our  attention  has  long  been  ex- 
ercised in  palaces  and  studios.  Giro- 
metti,  first  in  the  art,  works  only  in 
•tone — pietra  dura*  His  beautifully- 
executed  classical  subjects  are  destined 
for  royal  and  imperial  cabinets.  In 
these,  the  stone  itself  is  of  great  value. 
The  most  prized  are  the  oriental  onyx, 
black  and  white  in  layers ;  and  the 
sardonyx,  cornelian,  brown  and  white. 
Some  heads  are  so  wrought  as  to  show 
four  shades  of  colour — these  are  the 
most  valuable.  One  set  of  specimens. 
Containing  eight  cameos  of  different 
sizes,  Girometti  values  at  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  cutting  the  shell 
cameo,  too,  the  Roman  artists  are  un* 
equalled.  Subjects  from  the  antique, 
&c,  are  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  in  the  highest  style  of  finish ;  the 
colour  of  the  ground  varies  from 
shades  of  li^ht  brown  or  cinnamon  to 
the  most  prized — a  red  orange.  Fine 
heads,  and  delicately-executed  groups 
of  figures,  may  be  l>ought  from  fifteen 
shillings  to  four  or  five  pounds.  A 
tempting  and  beautiful  Medusa,  in 
shed,  is  three  pounds :  the  same  in 
Stone,  forty  pounds.  A  likeness,  well 
executed  in  stone,  ten  pounds ;  in  shell, 
four  or  five  pounds,  according  to  the 
Workmanship.  Before  we  leave  Rome 
I  hope  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  different  artists, 
which  will  make  you  independent  of 
of  your  vatet  de  place.  We  are  told 
by  good  authority  that  these  gentry 


expect  a  fee  for  every  party  they  con- 
duct to  a  shop  or  wareroom,  and  re- 
commend those  masters  only  who  yield 
to  the  demand :  the  most  respectable 
will  not  submit  to  this  tax,  and  sttw[k* 
gers  are  consequently  often  taken  to 
inferior  houses. 

The  mosaic  work  is  another  bean* 
tiful  art.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
government  manufactory,  which  is  car- 
ried  on  in  the  Vatican.  Works  of 
large  size  only,  as  tables,  copies  of  pic* 
tures,  &c.  &c.  are  executed  tnere.  The 
smaller  works,  such  as  are  sold  in  Eng- 
land, are  here  in  much  greater  variety 
of  pattern,  and  considerablv  lower 
in  price.  We  have  seen  Poggioli,  who 
is  considered  one  of  the  first  mosaic 
workers,  at  his  laborious  employment. 
I  find  the  Roman  mosaic  is  composed 
of  pieces  of  coloured  glass  made  in 
Venice,  not  marble,  like  the  Floren- 
tine ;  they  are  called  tmalti,  and  are 
said  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  dif- 
ferent tints.  The  beauty  of  the  work* 
the  gradation  of  the  tints,  and  cost* 
depend  on  the  minuteness  of  the  pieces : 
they  may  be  drawn  out  to  the  fineness 
of  a  thread.  Each  piece  is  separately  at- 
tached to  the  ground  of  stone  or  metal 
with  a  strong  cement :  when  finished, 
the  whole  is  ground  and  polished  to  a 
level  surface.  It  is  a  tedious  process, 
and  in  large  subjects  seems  scarcely 
worth  the  time  they  cost.  We  saw 
the  top  of  a  small  table  which  had 
occupied  two  men  a  year  and  a-half 
— the  price  eighty  pounds.  A  ruin 
or  a  group  of  flowers  of  two  inches 
square  will  occupv  a  good  workman 
two  months:  a  broach  of  this  liae 
varies  in  price,  according  to  the  work* 
from  one  to  five  pounds — 1  have  heard« 
indeed,  to  twenty  pounds.  InferioTf 
but  yet  very  pretty  work,  is  extremelr 
cheap.  The  Roman  pearl,  as  we  call 
it,  is  manufactured  here,  not,  as  I  used 
to  think,  of  glass,  but  of  alabaster,  cot 
into  the  required  shape,  and  covered 
with  a  paste  made  from  the  scales  of 
a  small  fish  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Rome 
I  should  not  omit  the  most  profitablt 
— the  ingenious  fabrication  of  antiqui- 
ties. You  may  provide  Yourself  with 
a  whole  museum  of  or' 
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tichit^,  at  a  cost  little  more  than  four 
or  five  times  their  value.  Etruscan 
Tasesy  hronzesy  cameos,  coins  ;  heads, 
hands,  and  ears  of  gods,  emperors,  and 
sages,  are  dug  up  every  day — hy  those 
who  hury  them — to  the  ereat  advan- 
tage of  their  finances,  and  the  delight 
of  amateurs  who  purchase  them.  If 
not  as  ancient  as  they  look — ils  meri- 
tent  bien  de  Vetre — they  are,  at  all 
events,  as  dirty,  dingy,  well-cracked, 
and  mutilated  as  any  antique  ought  to 
be :  what  more  do  collectors  need  ? 

We  have  been  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  different  churches,  beginning 
with  St.  Peter's,  which  I  shall  reserve 
till  I  can  discover  my  own  real  opinion 
—now  enveloped  in  such  a  cloud  of 
opposite  conclusions  I  know  not  where 
to  find  it.  Among  the  ruins  and  oc- 
cupying part  of  the  ancient  buildings 
of  Diocletian's  baths,  which  in  extent 
and  splendour  are  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  others,  are  two  churches. 
One  of  the  original  halls  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  granary  ;  another,  into 
the  church  of  St.  Bernardo,  attached 
to  the  convent  adjoining ;  it  is  a  fine 
but  deserted-looking  building,  lighted 
by  a  lofty  dome.  The  great  central 
hall,  now  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli — altered  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  into  the  noble  form  of  a  Greek 
cross — is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
m  length.  The  vaulted  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  fine  columns — eight 
of  them  ancient,  the  others  perfect 
imitations.  In  consequence  of  the 
dampness  of  the  ground  the  pavement 
has  been  raised,  which  has  injured,  it 
is  said,  the  proportion  of  both  building 
and  columns.  This  alteration^  like 
some  other  more  important  ones,  may 
have  been  made  after  the  death  of  the 
great  master ;  the  artists  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  the  popes  who  em- 
ployed them,  being  quite  competent  in 
their  own  eyes  to  improve  the  plans 
of  all  their  predecessors.  You  know 
that  considerable  alterations  were  made 
in  his  noble  plan  of  St.  Peter*s,  which 
has  essentially  impaired  the  grandeur 
of  the  edifice :  an  audacity  the  more 
surprising,  as  he  was  considered  by 
his  cotemporaries  no  less  eminent  as  an 
lirchitect  than  a  sculptor  and  painter. 
A  high  authority  asserts,  our  age  has 
come  to  a  different  and  juster  conclu- 
sion, that  his  style  in  architecture  is 
heavy  rather  than  grand.  Even  the 
ti^je&tic  church,  in  which  I  have  left 


vou  so  long,  is  not  without  this  fault ; 
it  is  in  some  parts  heavy  and  over- 
laden. It  contains  several  paintings — 
none,  I  think,  of  note  or  interest,  but 
Dominichino's  fresco  of  St.  Sebastian. 
His  frescos,  said  to  be  the  very  best 
of  later  times,  exhibit  greater  strength 
of  colouring,  with  less  coarseness,  than 
his  oils.  In  this,  as  in  many  of  his 
pictures,  the  composition  is  crowded. 
The  multiplicity  of  figures,  though  in- 
dividually interesting  and  expressive, 
disturb  rather  than  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  But  in  expressing  the 
varied  emotions  excited  by  the  painful 
scene  of  the  martyrdom,  he  has  been 
singularly  happy,  and  has  given  more 
variety,  with  less  insipidity,  to  his  wo* 
men  and  children  than  is  nis  wont. 

Saint  Stefano  Rotunda,  formerly,  it 
is  saidy  the  temple  of  Claudius,  is  a 
damp,  dreary  building,  rarely  opened 
for  service,  being  in  a  neighbourhood 
infected  with  malaria.  The  arches  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  (noble  objects 
those  aqueducts  are,  our  underground 
doings  are  not  half  so  picturesque,) 
look  scarcely  more  dilapidated  than 
the  ugly  exterior  of  the  church.  The 
interior,  however,  with  its  beautiful 
circular  colonnade  of  ancient  columns^ 
has  an  air  of  simple  grandeur  and 
elegance  which  repaid  us  for  our  visit* 
Formerly  the  colonnade  was  double. 
The  outer  row  of  columns  is  now 
walled  up,  perhaps  to  strengthen  the 
building ;  but  it  has  an  unhappy  effect 
on  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Christ 
tianity,  too,  as  in  other  churches,  steps 
in  to  decorate  and  disfig^e,  and,  by 
erecting  a  hideous  baldachino  and 
arching  over  the  altar,  contrived  to 
mar  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  edifice, 
as  well  as  exhibit  the  barbarous  taste 
of  pope  Simplicius  and  his  architects. 
Neither  has  the  painter  been  idle. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  walls  is  co« 
vered  by  some  unremembered  genius 
of  the  day,  whom  we  can  condemn  to 
no  worse  purgatory  than  his  own,  so 
horrible  are  the  martyrdoms  and  all 
the  details  of  suffering  in  which  his 
pencil  has  revelled,  con  amove. 

The  view  from  San  Gregorioy  on  the 
Coelian  Mount,  over  some  of  the 
most  deserted  parts  of  the  ancient 
city,  like  every  distant  view  of  it,  is  of 
a  mournful  and  picturesque  character. 
The  Colosseum  and  palace  of  the 
Csesars,  with  stately  arches  of  broken 
aqueductsi  are  the  striking  objects  it 
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commands.  The  undisturbed  solitude 
in  which  they  repose,  the  gigantic  masses 
of  fallen  ruins  heaped  around  them, 
interspersed  with  the  melancholy  cy- 
press, and  overgrown  with  a  vegeta- 
tion whose  unchecked  luxuriance  tells 
of  neglect  and  desolation,  invest  the 
scene  and  its  associations  with  a  deep 
and  impressive  interest.  The  church 
contains  the  rival  frescos  of  Domi- 
nichino  and  Guido.  Fading  under  the 
combined  attacks  of  damp  and  smoke, 
it  may  be  difficult  now  to  decide  on 
their  execution  and  technical  merits. 
But  of  the  taste  evinced  by  the  two 
artists  in  the  choice  of  the  represent- 
ed moment,  (for  the  subject,  the  fla- 
gellation of  Saint  Andrew  was  pre- 
scribed to  both,)  there  can  be,  I  think, 
but  one  opinion. 

Dominichino,  aiming  generally  at 
the  expression  of  dramatic  action,  and 
gifted  with  little  poetic  feeling,  has 
exhibited  the  actual  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  with  a  force  of  drawing, 
and  truth  of  detail,  which  to  me  onlv 
increased  the  revolting  effect  of  such 
a  picture. 

Guido,  with  a  more  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  true  aim  of 
art,  has  represented  the  aged  saint 
triumphant  over  the  fear  of  death, 
strong  in  faith,  sinking  on  his  knees 
to  adore  the  cross  erected  on  the 
place  of  his  execution. 

San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  made  up  of 
scraps  of  antiquity  a  la  Romaine,  has 
a  double  cupola.  Its  aisles  are  di- 
vided by  some  of  the  fine  columns  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  while  it  is  indebted 
to  those  of  Titus  for  one  of  its  walls, 
as  well  as  the  pavement  of  its  sacristy. 
Our  vbit  was  to  the  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  great  was  niy 
surprise  to  find  the  meek  and  timid 
Hebrew  lawgiver  represented  bv  a 
colossal  figure,  with  a  proud,  indig- 
nant expression,  fire  in  nis  eye,  scorn 
on  his  lip,  the  vast  form  dilated  with 
anger  and  disdain — a  representation, 
in  short,  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  the 
thunderer  and  avenger.  In  one  hand 
he  grasps  his  enormous  flowing  beard ; 
in  the  other,  the  ponderous  tables  of 
the  law.  The  proudly- turned  head 
appeared  to  me  too  i»uiall,  and  dis- 
figured by  the  two  great  horns  which 
spring  from  it.  With  deference  to 
tne  great  sculptor,  the  conception  is, 
in  every  point  of  view,  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  Mosea — call  it 


by  some  other  name :  the  statue  is  sub- 
lime, full  of  life  and  vigour,  beariug^ 
in  every  line  the  impress  of  that  com- 
manding intellect  which  scarce  knew 
an  equal.  This  is  the  first  specimen 
of  his  powers  we  have  met  with  ;  it 
realizes  all  my  early  impressions  of  his 
greatness,  though  seen  to  disadvan- 
tage from  being  placed  on  the  ground. 
It  is  one  of  the  forty  statues  des- 
tined to  adorn  the  colossal  monument 
of  Julius  II.  and  was  intended  to  be 
considerably  elevated.  The  work  was 
abandoned  when  the  attention  of  the 
artist  became  necessarily  absorbed  bj 
the  great  works  of  the  Slstine  Ch^»el 
then  in  progress. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  another 
of  his  works— Christ  in  Santa  Maria, 
sopra  Minerva.  The  conception  is 
poor,  the  attitude  undignified^  the 
figure  meagre  and  inexpressive.  The 
church  is  spacious,  but  in  description^ 
at  least,  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  hundred  others.  Thev  all  pes* 
sess  untold  riches  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones ;  are  adorned  with  pic- 
tures and  frescos,  and  are  accounted 
rich  in  relics  more  precious  than  alL 

You  will  not  class  me  with  tho 
"  unco'  gude,**  whose  orthodoxy  con- 
sists in  unmeasured  opposition  to  all 
who  differ  from  them,  when  I  say* 
that  the  exhibition  of  relics  always 
fills  me  with  pity  and  sorrow — pity» 
for  the  prostration  of  reason  that  is 
implied  in  the  belief  in  their  sanctity  ; 
sorrow,  that  a  prescriptive  allegiance 
to  the  church  should  still  blind  men 
to  the  delusive  inventions  of  the  dark 
ages,  regarding  their  value  and  effi« 
cacy. 

Some  of  our  days  have  been  given 
to  a  further  tour  of  the  palaces ; 
among  them  the  Sciarra  is  pre-emi- 
nent, as  well  fur  its  exterior  as  its 
most  choice  collection  of  pictures. 
The  architecture  is  considered  not 
only  the  best  of  its  day,  (end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,)  but  worthy  of  a 
better  period.  Its  beautiful  propor- 
tions, its  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
heavy  and  tasteless  ornaments,  strike 
even  an  uninformed  eye. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  M. 
Platner's  able  remarks  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  Rome,  stimulated  prin- 
cipally by  the  desire  to  send  you  some 
notices  of  your  favourite  art;  sod 
have  been  well  rewarded  by  the  new 
interest  it  has  ^ven  m^  in  Tarioiu 
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buildings  here.  Without  this  assist- 
ance»  I  have  not  scrupled  to  give  you 
my  almost  uncultivated  impressions  of 
paintings  because,  apart  from  its  tech- 
nicalities, it  has  a  direct  power  over 
the  imagination  and  feelings,  like  the 
life  it  represents,  and  every  one  may 
judge  of  this  power  for  himself.  Be- 
sides it  is  not  possible  to  be  daily  in  the 
midst  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
pencil  without  acquiring  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  their  manifold  beauties,  and 
improving  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
technical  merits.  Sometimes,  however, 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  what  I  have  heard 
with  what  I  see — still  more  the  peculi- 
arities of  different  masters,  whose  styles 
have  changed  under  changing  circum- 
stances— I  am  glad  to  appeal  to  M. 
Platner's  judgment,  and,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, send  you,  as  the  result  of 
my  own  observation,  many  of  the 
ideas  I  have  learned  from  him. 
Should  I,  therefore,  amaze  you  by 
some  learned  piece  of  criticism,  or 
appear  unexpectedly  wise  in  my  artis- 
tical  remarks,  recollect  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  rivalling  the  jay,  and  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  I  have  been  led  to 
observe,  in  different  masters,  many 
peculiarities  which  would  have  pro- 
bably escaped  my  own  inexperienced 
eye. 

My  admiration  could  go  alone, 
however,  to  the  Claudes,  which  glow 
with  their  accustomed  beauty  on  the 
walls  of  the  Sciarra  Palace.  The 
pictures  are  small,  but  combine  the 
grace,  truth,  and  harmonious  effects 
of  air  and  sunlight,  which  distinguish 
every  touch  of  his  pencil. 

Several    landscapes    by    Both    ap- 

E roach  near  to  Claude  in  delicacy, 
igh  finish,  and  careful  imitation  of 
nature ;  but  in  the  perfection  of  aerial 
perspective,  in  the  melting  gradation 
of  his  clear  and  powerful  colours  and 
the  softened  lustre  of  a  late  sunset, 
Claude  seems  to  me  unequalled.  In 
the  various  effects  of  water,  when 
still,  or  rippled  by  the  evening  breeze, 
in  the  quivering  reflections  of  foliage, 
gently  stirred  by  the  air,  he  appears 
to  me  likewise  unapproached — the 
true  poet  of  landscape  nature. 

And  here  is  a  portrait  by  Raphael, 
of  his  friend  the  violin-player,  or  ra- 
ther improvisatore ;  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  moderate  admi- 
ration. It  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
likeness  of  Raphael  himself,  probably 


owing  to  the  dress  and  flowing  hair. 
From  the  refined  elegance  of  the 
countenance,  with  its  almost  feminine 
softness  of  expression,  and  the  liquid 
black  eyes,  so  full  of  gentle  love  and 
tenderness,  I  can  imagine  the  friends 
had  many  ^fls;of  mind  in  common. 
The  execution  is  so  unpretending  and 
free  from  effort,  the  quiet  colouring 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  soft 
repose  of  the  features,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  picture  was  a  labour  of  love. 
Here,  too,  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
**  Modesty  and  Vanity,"  considered 
one  of  his  best  pictures,  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  this^gifted  master^ 
rich  and  beautiful  colouring,  wonderful 
finish,  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
elegance  of  conception.  A  copy,  by  a 
Roman  artist,  to  be  sold  for  twenty 
louis,  is  in  the  same  room,  and,  even 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  close  com- 
parison with  the  original,  appeared  a 
clever  and  excellent  picture. 

Two  of  Guido's  Magdalenes,  al- 
most repetitions,  are  equally  charac- 
teristic— one,  of  his  great  natural 
powers ;  the  other,  'of  the  injurious 
haste  to  which,  in  his  later  period,  he 
was  frequently  driven  by  his  reckless 
devotion  to  gambling. 

His  choice  of  the  Niobe,  as  the 
model  of  his  Magdalenes  shows  little 
judgment.  There  is  no  affinity  be*, 
tween  the  characters  of  their  grief, 
but  the  reverse.  The  one  sublime  in 
silent  endurance ;  the  other  touching, 
in  unresisted  sorrow  and  self-abandon- 
ment. The  likeness,  however,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  to  force  the  convic- 
tion, that  no  one  can  successfully  ap- 
propriate the  thought  of  another's 
mind,  or  gracefully  adapt,  to  a  pur- 
pose different  from  its  original  des- 
tination, a  form  which  is  the  offspring 
of  fresh  creative  genius. 

This  principle  of  appropriation,  the 
leading  one  of  their  school,  sensibly 
diminishes  the  reverence  I  should 
otherwise  feel  for  the  eclectics,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  zealous  efforts  for  the  restoration 
of  art. 

From  the  sorrowing  Magdalene  of 
Guide,  to  the  cheating  gamblers  of 
Carevaggio,  is  a  transition  not  more 
abrupt  in  subject  than  in  style.  What 
power,  life,  and  vigour,  in  every 
touch, — what  bold  masses  of  light  and 
jshadow,  what  skill  in  the  modelling  of 
every  object,  how  clear   and  transt 
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parent  the  colouring,  how  faithful  the 
expression  of  the  faces,  but  all  de- 
graded by  a  coarse  and  vulgar  spirit, 
that  delighted  in  the  scenes  of  vice, 
described  with  so  much  power  on  the 
canvas.  Carevaggio  sometimes  at- 
tempted religious  subjects,  you  may 
g^ess  with  what  success.  His  saints 
and  apostles  are  the  veriest  ruffians  ; 
and  it  is  observed  by  a  German  critic, 
that  in  his  hands  even  an  entombment 
assumes  the  character  of  a  gipsy  fu- 
neral. 

Now,  farewell  to  the  Sciarra  ;  little 
as  I  have  told  you  of  its  inestimable 
collection,  we  could  have  lingered  there 
many  a  day ;  but  old  Time  <'  gallops 
apace,**  and  discourteously  refuses  to 
wait  upon  our  wishes.  Farewell,  too, 
to  the  venerable  guide,  whose  heart  we 
gained  by  our  admiration  of  the  beau- 
tiful objects  of  his  care,  which  he  looks 
on  with  a  loving  eye,  as  if  they  were 
the  children  of  his  old  age.  We  have, 
indeed,  found  all  the  cicerones  of  the 
palaces  models  of  patience  ;  but  our 
Sciarra  friend  more  than  all.  From 
his  appearance,  and  the  courtesy  of  his 
manners,  we  might  have  taken  him  for 
the  noble  proprietor,  had  he  not  been 
dressed  like  a  gentleman  at  twelve 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  There  was 
tiothing  in  the  exterior  of  the  Doria 
to  detain  us.  The  front  is  a  pre-emi- 
nent specimen  of  the  corrupt  and  man- 
nered style  of  one  of  Borromini*s  ad- 
mirers, emulous  it  appears  of  surpass- 
ing even  his  perversity  of  ta^kte.  In 
the  interior  there  are  superb  saloons, 
an  extensive  gallery,  handsome  furni- 
ture, crimson  velvet  hangings,  neither 
faded  nor  tarnished,  and  noble  pic- 
tures, mixed  up  with  a  great  mob  of 
bad  ones.  Landscapes  form  a  princi- 
pal feature  in  the  immense  collection. 
The  walls  of  one  room,  and  part  of 
another,  are  covered  with  the  large 
works  of  Caspar  Poussin.  His  style 
is  grand,  but  his  pictures  seem  to  me 
sketchy  ;  and  I  miss  the  careful  treat- 
ment, and  finish  of  detail,  so  admi- 
rable in  Claude.  He  is  happy  in  the 
representations  of  storms— the  forms 
of  his  trees  are  grand  and  ideal ;  but 
as  he  cares  far  more  for  the  poetic 
eflfect  of  his  masses,  than  for  their  cha- 
racteristic truth,  I  never  can  distin- 
guish what  trees  they  are.  Of  his 
colouring,  we  can  scarcely  judge  now, 
the  shadows  are  opaque,  and  kuAve  be- 
come much  darkened  by  time.    Tbero 


are  several  justly  celebrated  pictures 
by  Claude  too.  The  Mill,  and  the 
Sacrifice  to  Apollo  are  among  his  best. 
In  the  last,  figures  by  Filippo  Lauri, 
happily  substituted  for  his  own  very 
inaiffcrent  ones,  add  a  new  grace  to  his 
lovely  scenes.  Here,  too,  Annibale 
Caracci  is  a  landscape  painter ;  I  ad- 
mire him  more  in  this  new  character, 
than  in  many  of  his  sacred  subjects  ; 
the  composition  and  outline  of  his 
landscapes  are  admirable,  but  the  co- 
louring is  generally  of  a  gray  unpleas- 
ing  tone,  and  the  execution  defective 
in  detail.  Dominichino  is  also  amongst 
the  landscape  painters.  There  are 
excellent  works  of  his— too  uniform, 
perhaps,  in  their  green  tint — but  as 
might  be  expected,  carefully  executed 
and  very  pleasing  in  effect.  I  can  only 
venture  now  to  speak  of  the  painters 
who  are  rcallv  new  to  us.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  of  their  works  separately, 
or  glance  at  all  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  collected  here,  you  would  be 
as  weary  as  myself,  when  my  eyes  and 
attention  had  been  long  on  hard  duty, 
trying  to  carry  away  a  life-long  recol- 
lection of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
this  palace  of  paintings.  A  visitation, 
by  Garofolo,  perhaps  his  best  picture 
in  Rome,  strikingly  displays  two  of  his 
distinguishing  qualities — the  uniform 
conventional  character  of  his  drawing, 
and  the  power  and  clearness  of  his  co- 
louring— the  skill  with  which  he  has 
combined  the  purest  and  strongest, 
without  impairing  their  harmony,  de- 
serves CTeat  praise.  None  of  Titian's 
works  I  believe  in  Rome,  (always  ex- 
cepting his  portraits,)  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  powers  ;  we  must  go  to 
Venice  to  see  him  in  his  glory.  His 
portraits  in  the  Doria  are  noble  and 
distinguished,  as  you  have  seen  them 
elsewhere.  The  men  as  well  as  the 
painters  of  a  former  day,  must  have 
been  cast  in  a  different  mould  from 
ours,  or  Nature  has  not  improved  as 
we  do  by  practice  ;  for  even  in  Italy, 
I  see  no  living  heads  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Titian,  Vandyck,  &c 
Those  fine,  dark,  earnest  heads,  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  stamped  on  the 
high  forehead,  the  fire  of  the  eyes 
tempered  by  habitual  self-command, 
and  the  stem  tranquillity  of  the  fea* 
tures,  heightened  by  the  dark  back* 
erounds,  and  deep  rich-toned  colour- 
ing. Such  a  portrait  is  the  splendid 
one  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  by  Yelasqoesf 
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mnd  yet  more  tlut  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doruiy  by  Sebastian  del  Piom- 
bo,  removed  from  his  own  palace  in 
Genoa*  to  honour  and  be  honoured  in 
that  of  his  descendant  here.  The  sole 
tenant  of  a  lofty  saloon,  it  hangs  under 
a  crimson  velvet  canopy — every  line 
on  the  thoughtful  brow — every  fea- 
ture of  the  noblo  face,  telling  its  tale 
of  the  wise  and  daring  spirit,  to  whom 
Genoa  owes  so  much  of  the  splen- 
dour of  her  early  fame.  1  cannot  pass 
over  the  lovely  but  faded  Joanna  of 
Arraf^n,  though  its  authenticity  as  a 
work  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci  is  no 
longer  even  doubtful :  it  is  said  to  be 
by  a  scholar  of  his,  who  copied  the 
true  portrait  by  Raphael,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  This  picture  has  however 
the  same  oval  face,  the  smooth  ivory 
finish,  the  sweet — I  think  I  should  say 
everlasting  smile,  were  it  not  for  mv 
reverence  for  the  mighty  dead — which 
belong  to  every  portrait  attributed  to 
Leonardo.  And  here  is  a  most  touch- 
ing Virgin  and  children,  just  in  the 
same  predicament  as  Joanna :  it  was 
once  a  Raphael,  now  it  is  nobody's 
We  owe  a  great  many  good  things  to 
the  Germans— the  science  of  criticism 
included ;  but  their  critics  do  make  sad 
havoc  in  the  g^leries.  It  is  »ti.l  a 
wonder,  though  no  longer  a  miracle, 
bow  one  small  hand  could  execute  the 
legion  of  Madonnas  and  little  saints 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  it  is  now  de- 
cided that  half  of  them  are  not  genu- 
ine :  many  are  by  his  scholars — many 
more,  copies.  Pictures  once  held  in 
reverential  love,  are  now  quietly  re- 
signed to  "  a  scholar  f*  and  travelling 
amateurs,  armed  with  the  authoritv  of 
Dr.  This  or  Professor  So-and-so,  limit 
the  number  of  the  genuines  to  a  grie- 
vously small  circle.  Now  this  is  the 
source  of  innumerable  mortifications 
to  poor  learners :  panting  to  be  as  wise 
at  their  neighbours,  toiling  to  learn 
bow  and  where  to  be  pleased ;  no 
•ooner  have  they  convinced  themselves 
that  "  a  gem  **  of  some  old  guide-book 
must,  as  a  Raphael  or  Leonardo,  sa- 
tisfy all  their  conceptions  of  art  and 
beauty,  than,  lo,  some  ruthless  critic 
pronounces,  condemnation  ;  the  origi- 
nal sinks  into  a  mere  copy,  and  the 
whole  well-built  fabric  of  admiration 
topples  to  the  ffround — it  is  surpris- 
ing bow  many  faults  spring  to  light  at 
the  voice  of  the  oracle.  You  will  ex- 
claiiDf  **  What's  in  a  name  ?**    I  can 


assure  you  whatever  it  may  be  in  a 
rose,  a  name  is  a  great  thing  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

There  are  several  landscape  paint- 
ers in  the  Doria  whom  I  have  not 
mentioned,  and  several  compositions 
to  which  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
gives  added  interest.  Titian  was  one 
of  the  first  Italians  who  paid  attention 
to  the  delineation  of  lifeless  nature. 

It  is  said  that  in  its  early  efforts, 
landscape-painting  in  Italy  was  in- 
debted to  German  influence ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  find,  even  in  Rome,  at  this 
day,  that  the  Germans  still  take  the 
lead  in  every  department  of  art.  Thor- 
waldsen,  pre-eminently  the  first  sculp- 
tor; Wolff  dividing  with  Gibson  the 
claim  to  the  second  place  ;  Over  beck 
in  painting  ;  Hopfgarten  in  bronze ; 
Temel  in  copying,  especially  from 
Raphael.  The  only  recent  frescos 
(those  of  the  villa  Massimi,  and  Casa 
Bartholdv,)  are  by  Overbeck,  and 
Schnorr, Viet ;  and  the  only  creditable 
piece  of  modern  architecture,  the 
Draccio  Nuovo,  is  by  Stern,  a  German 
also.  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  of 
a  remarkable  picture  in  the  Doria  coU 
lection,  a  copy  of  the  ancient  Greek 
fresco  of  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage, 
by  Nicholas  Poussin.  Our  eyes  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  well-filled 
canvas  of  the  more  modem  style  ; 
indeed,  the  just  adaptation  of  the 
figures  to  the  space  allotted  to  them 
is  now  considered  a  great  merit,  that 
the  composition  appears  to  me  meagre, 
and  almost  lost  m  the  large  ground 
that  surrounds  it.  The  figures — but 
this  is  a  common  fault  of  Poussin 's, 
and  may  not  belong  to  the  original 
which  we  shall  see  in  the  Vatican — are 
statuesque,  correctly  drawn,  but  want 
life.  1  never  can  like  Poussin;  can 
you?  His  pictures  seem  to  be  the 
offspring  of  his  understanding;  and  a 
cold,  unimaginative  progeny  Uiey  are, 
without  life  or  inward  power.  Though 
I  honour  his  rare  devotion  to  the  an- 
tique, I  cannot  think  he  ever  pene- 
trated into  its  true  spirit :  he  has  been 
accused,  too,  of  a  wish  to  display  his 
reading  and  learning,  by  his  nearly 
undeviating  choice  of  subjects  from 
ancient  history  and  mythology.  Au 
reste,  as  his  countrymen  say,  he  sins 
grievously  to  an  English  eye,  in  want 
of  feeling  for  colour,  a  sin  in  which 
you  will  say  he  has  many  rivals  in  the 
French  school  of  to-day. 
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The  Palazzo  Massimi  need  not  have 
detained  us  nearly  a  whole  precious 
hour,  as  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing 
hut  the  Diacoholus ;  though  on  the 
servants*  authority,  it  is  the  most  orU 
ginal  in  Rome.  After  we  had  ad- 
mired the  exterior  of  this  very  elegant 
and  dirty  little  palace,  its  grand  and 
simple  Doric  front,  with  the  beautiful 
colonnade  in  the  court,  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  Peruzzi's  taste,  we  mounted 
a  dark  staircase  to  an  ante-room  still 
darker,  owing  to  the  venerable  dust 
accumulated  on  the  windows;  here 
we  had  to  wait,  as  the  prince  was 
dressing  (about  four  o'clock).  The 
toilet  of  a  prince  b  a  terrible  thing  to 
wait  for  ;  our  patience  was  sorely 
tried,  then  exhausted;  but  being  as- 
sured one  moment  more  would  nnish 
II  Principe,  we  felt  unwilling  to 
waste  our  time  in  vain,  so  wasted  a 
little  more  to  recover  it.  The  Disco- 
bolus, after  all,  did  not  compensate  for 
the  loss :  it  is  a  fine  and  genuine  an- 
tique, but  to  an  unpractised  eye  the 
repetitions  are  not  very  inferior ;  there 
is  surprising  life  and  spirit  in  the  atti- 
tude and  movement,  but  nothing  in 
the  subject  particularly  interesting  or 
pleasing.  When  we  came  down  stairs, 
a  troop  of  merry,  dirty  little  fellows 
rushed  out  of  their  school-room,  in 
some  part  of  the  palace,  I  think,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rueful-looking  dominie,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  silence  the  little 
begging  mob,  evidently  desiring  to  be 
heard  on  the  same  question  himself. 

^alezzo  Spada  contains  the  statue, 
which,  in  deiault  of  an  authentic  name, 
is  called  Pompey,  and  to  heighten  the 
interest,  the  very  one  before  which 
"great  Cajsar  fell."  Though  not  of 
first-rate  excellence  in  style  and  work- 
manship, (in  truth  I  thought  him  a 
clumsy  hero,)  the  associations  with 
history  and  Shakespeare  would  have 
thrown  around  it  a  no  common  interest, 
had  not  those  ruthless  critics  been  as 
busy  here  as  with  the  pictures.  They 
say  it  may  be  an  emperor,  but  as  they 
have  doubts  of  this,  too,  they  might  as 
well  have  left  us  the  pleasing  delusion 
of  Pompey,  until  they  had  made  up 
their  minds.  In  the  court  of  this 
inconceivably  dirty,  wretched,  and  de- 
cayed palace,  we  were  shows  a  speci- 


men of  the  genius  of  Borromini,  which 
establbhes,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  supe- 
riority over  Bernini  in  perversitv  of 
taste.  A  wretched  little  diminisfiing 
colonnade  is  made  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  great  length  to  a  very  small 
court :  the  corruption  of  architecture 
must  certainly  have  reached  its  height, 
when  the  rage  for  picturesque,  so  fo- 
reign to  \is  legitimate  objects,  led  to 
the  toleration  of  such  a  paltry  delusion 
as  this  ;  but  it  is  not  a  single  example 
of  similar  perversity :  at  the  sides  of 
the  windows,  in  many  Roman  palaces, 
the  Barberini  for  one,  panels  are  intro- 
duced, designed,  in  perspective,  to  give 
a  false  appearance  of  thickness  to  the 
walls  ;  and  architects  endeavoured  to 
produce  perspective  delusion,  by  pilas- 
ters and  cornices  partly  concealed  by 
others. 

The  interior  of  the  immense  Palazzo 
Colonna  is  very  magnificent ;  the  gnU 
lery,  in  size  and  architecture,  I  am 
told,  the  finest  in  Rome,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  at 
each  end  is  a  vestibule,  separated  from 
the  gallery   by   beautiful  columns  of 
giallo  antico.     The  pictures  are  not 
generally  first-rate:    among  the  best 
are  some   landscapes  of  Ortzonti,   a 
successful  imitator  of  the  grand  style 
of  his  master,    Caspar   Poussin,  and 
two     portraits    said     to    be     Calvin 
and  Luther,    by   Titian.       A   paltry 
little  twisted  column  of  ro.**o  antico  is 
one  of  the  shows  of  the  palace :  it  is 
said  to  be  that  from  which  an  arrow 
was  shot  when  the  Romans  declared 
war.     In  this  case,  contrary  to  i£sop 
and  all  other  competent  authorities,  it 
was  the  mouse  which  brought  forth 
the  mountain.    The  Palazzo  Farnese,* 
another  immense  structure,  was  de- 
signed  by    San    Gallo,  whose   works 
show  the  first  decided  indications  of 
the  corruption  of  art :  it  was  finished* 
however,  by  Michael  Angelo  and  G. 
della  Porte.    Despite  some  sins  against 
taste,  it  deserves  to  take  the  first  place 
among  the  palaces  of  Rome.    Bat  what 
name  shall  we  give  to  the  architects 
who  proposed,  and  the  pope  who  sanc- 
tioned, the  spoliation  of  the  Colosseum 
to  provide  materials  for  their  work? 
The  Farnese,  who  are  the  highest  in 
rank  of  the  now  reenant  papal  fami- 
lies, have  taken  all  we  moveable  tre*- 


*  Bir.  Barr j*s  beautiful  design  for  the  Reform  Club  has  been  adapted  from  H. 
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•ore*  of  art  which  this  pahice  once 
contained,  to  their  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Happiljr,  the  admirable  fresco  ceihngs, 
bj  Annibal  Caracci,  were  not  among 
them :  in  thesCf  he  and  his  scholars 
have  greatly  dutingubhed  themselves. 
The  triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
the  (yalatea,  and  others,  contain  a  great 
deal  that  is  masterly  in  the  drawing  ; 
and  the  colouring  of  the  draperies 
ahow  a  more  delicate  feeling  for  beauty 
than  is  usual  in  their  oils.  The  whole 
•cries  excited  my  hearty  admiration  ; 
jet  I  must  confess  that,  though  I  am 
told  the  forms  display  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  there  is  a 
want,  to  my  eye,  of  that  delicate  play 
of  muscle  which  speaks  the  life  within. 
The  flesh  tints  incline  rather  to  a  brick 
colour,  but  in  some  of  the  figures  are 
clear  and  delicate. 

Are  vou  very  tired  of  the  palaces  ?  A 
■TTOpatlietic  something  whispers, "  yes.* 
l'  will  be  merciful,  and  let  you  rest 
aAer  one  short  vij»it  to  the  Far- 
nesina,  another  beautiful  work  of  Pe- 
ruxzi,  and  the  verv  model  of  a  Casino. 
In  the  desolate  region  called  II  Tras- 
tarere,  and  on  the  walls  of  an  un- 
finished  palace,  the  celebrated  frescos 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Raphael  and 
bis  icbolars,  are  allowed  to  moulder 
AwaT — or  worse,  are  re-painted  by  the 
profane  hand  of  Carlo  ^laratti.  There 
IS  still  great  beauty  in  single  figures, 
in  others  a  heaviness,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  scholars:  Giulio  Ro- 
mano was  one  of  the  principal.  One 
of  the  Graces  is  by  Raphael's  own 
band.  Amateurs,  and  critics,  too,  as- 
•ert  that  the  conception  and  execution 
are  of  the  purest  and  truest  beauty. 
I  can  only  say,  I  differ  from  them. 
The  Galatea  is  also  principally  his  own 
work.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  life, 
the  joyous  spirit,  united  with  a  grace 
and  sweetness — all  his  own — which 
penrade  this  beauttfnl  work.  Still  I 
look  to  the  Vatican  to  show  me 
Raphael  in  perfection.  Amid'^t  all 
the  beauty,  purity,  and  excellence  of 
the  works  I  have  se«n,  I  feel  there 
most  be  something  higher — more  per- 
fect still,  to  satisfy  all  I  look  for  in  this 
meet  gifled  master.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Romano, 
ia    said    to    bare  penetrated   almost 


more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
tique than  himself,  and  stamped  it  with 
a  new  character, — that  of  Italian  art. 
He  caught  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
mythology  with  true  poetic  taste,  and 
largely  assisted  his  master  in  the 
graceful  fables  of  the  Cupid,  &c.  in 
the  Farncsina.  The  few  of  his  sacred 
subjects  we  have  seen  are  very  infe- 
rior, though  his  drawint^  shows  a  fine 
ta»te  for  beauty,  arrangement,  and 
grouping.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
such  inestimable  works  perishing  from 
want  of  care,  still  more  melancholy 
that  other  hands  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  them,  and  one  can  hardly  un- 
derstand the  apathy  of  the  proprietor, 
though  absent,  which  thus  consigns 
them  to  inevitable  destruction. 

You  must  come  here  yourself  fully 
to  understand  how  differently  one 
feels  towards  the  '*  Ancient  Masters,** 
when  surrounded  by  the  living  evi- 
dences of  their  gppeatness.  At  home 
we  think  of  them  as  **  the  great  men 
of  old,**  far  far  removed  from  perso- 
nal sympathy,  and  even  forget  the 
ages  that  separated  them  from  the  an- 
cients of  the  classic  era.  But  here, 
in  the  actual  scenes  of  their  labours, 
we  seem  to  bo  contemporaries,  we  live 
where  they  have  lived,  walk  in  their 
steps,  watch  their  progress  in  unfi- 
nished works,  rejoice  in  the  comple- 
tion of  others.  We  see  how  they 
triumphed  over  difficulties,  and  know 
how  they  were  rewarded  by  the  friend- 
ship and  approbation  of  the  learned, 
the  wise,  and  the  beautiful. 

Here,  on  one  of  the  walls,  is  a 
crayon  sketch  of  a  large  hea<i,  the 
careless  whim  of  a  master-hand,  said 
to  have  been  done  by  Michael  Angelo, 
as  a  token  of  his  visit  to  the  palace, 
while  the  works  were  in  progress.  It 
looks  as  fresh  as  if  the  lines  had  been 
but  this  moment  traced  by  his  impe- 
tuous hand. 

I  fi-ar  if  I  do  not  conclude  this  long 
letter,  yon  will  wish  me  with  the  an- 
cients (if  in  no  worse  company).  To 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  I  will  say 
farewell ;  but  I  warn  you,  there  are 
more  paUces  to  be  visited  before  we 
leare  nome ! 

«'  And  now  to  breakfast  with  what 
appetite  you  may.** 
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THE      DREAM-TRYST. 
BY  TBI  AUTBOB  OP  "BBCOLLBCTIONt  OP  A  POBTIC  CBILDROOD.** 

We  meet  in  dreams !  to-night  thou  shalt  be  mine* 
Mine,  and  mine  deeply,  whercsoe'er  thou  art  I 
Mine  in  that  shadowy  worlds  the  phantora-shrine 
Where  Fancy  bowers  the  idols  of  the  Heart. 

Through  the  dim  ur,  blank  midnight's  pathless  waste» 
O'er  haunted  wood,  wild  dell,  and  dashmg  stream* 
My  Spirit  summons  thee,  I  bid  thee  haste. 
Come  to  me*  Lady  !  meet  me  in  my  Dream  I 

Ah,  there  each  timid  hope,  too  fond  for  Day, 
In  deepening  colours  flushed,  shall  learn  to  glow ; 
There  those  soft  eyes  shall  shed  a  softer  ray. 
Than  waking  eyes  have  seen,  or  dare  bestow  1 

There  nought  can  come  to  sadden  or  to  chill, 
Each  untold  wbh  still  known  and  still  forgiren ; 
There  every  lovely  tint  is  lovelier  still. 
And  all  of  Earth  in  thee  refines  to  Heaven ! 

Skies  even  of  hue  more  cloudless  shall  be  there 

Than  charm  those  climes  where  first  my  spirit  found  thee* 

The  mute  enchantment  of  Italian  air, 

And  all  Heavens  softest  sounds  shall  float  around  thee. 

But  these  are  words  of  weakness !  Earth  hath  nought 
In  its  least  earthly  forms  so  pure  and  deep* 
As  fills  that  gorgeous  inner  world  where  Thought 
Builds  her  own  phantom  Paradise  of  Sleep. 

Immortal  longings  not  even  yet  subdued. 
Though  hushed  by  day,  at  such  dim  hours  half  tt^^t 
And  struggling  in  their  chained  infinitude* 
Lisp  the  strange  music  of  Eternity  t 

The  broken  echoes  of  celestial  songs* 
Caught  from  the  heaven  inmiortals  should  inherit* 
And  whispering  still  the  glory  that  belong 
To  that  lost  homeland  of  the  exiled  Spirit! 

Yes,  thou  must  come!     Beneath  my  sealM  eyes 
A  thouffbt-created  world  shall  sprinff  to  birth ; 
Midnight  around  ;  within,  the  iUummed  skies 
Of  the  rapt  soul's  <'new  heaven  "  and  newor ''  earth." 

Splendours  confused,  in  glonr  glory  hid* 
Cities  of  sunset  clouds  and  shadowy  ffleams* 
All  that  our  dead  material  bonds  forbid* 
Meet  in  the  liTing  Poetry  of  Dreams. 
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Perspectives  measureless  that  still  tinrol 
Their  long  withdrawing  vistas  far  and  bright^ 
As  though  this  glowing  chaos  of  the  soul 
Could  grasp  all  8pace»  could  paint  the  Infinite  I 

Dim  twilight  of  the  mind  t  How  every  grace 
Seen  through  the  soft  folds  of  thj  mystic  veil. 
Seems  borrowed  from  some  far  immortal  race» 
Unearthly  radiance^  pensive^  pure,  and  pale  I 

A  charm  more  still  and  spirit-lilcey  a  ray 
In  those  deep-shadowed  eyes  yet  more  serene^ 
Make  even  more  witching  than  in  witching  day 
The  visioned  Lady  of  the  dreamland  scene. 

A  peace  no  earthly  utterance  may  express. 
The  rapture  of  communings  lone  ana  high* 
Shrouding  in  holier  light  of  loveliness 
The  drearo-bom  Visitant  of  Fantasie ! 

She  comes  I  my  Spirit  bows  beneath  the  storm 

Of  thoughts — bright  thronging  thoughts — ^that  o*er  me  sweep ; 

She  comes  I  I  see — I  see  that  dawning  Form» 

It  grows — it  gathers, — do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

Stay,  lost  and  lovely  vision,  fancy- wrought ! 
By  tears  I  bind  thee,  sighs  no  lips  mav  number. 
Come  to  my  lone  phantasmal  world  of  thought. 
My  faerie  islet  in  the  Deep  of  Slumber! 

Come  t  for  our  Life*s  far  better,  brighter  part-* 
Her  home  for  homeless  spirits — welcomes  thee ; 
The  blest  delirium  of  the  franchised  heart. 
Where  Thought  is  Truthr-and  Hope,  Reality ! 
IL  B. 
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THE   INCOME-TAX   AND   NEW   TARIFF. 


When  a  nation  is  in  a  high  state  of 
exciteroenty  it  is  apt  to  pay  too  little 
attention  to  its  financial  concerns. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  keeping 
up  the  excitement,  are  cautious  not  to 
turn  the  minds  of  the  people  to  mat- 
ters which  require  a  mature  and  care- 
ful consideration.  In  this  state  of 
things,  pecuniary  affairs  receive  a  very 
summary  discussion.  If  a  tax  is 
complained  of  as  too  heavy,  or  impo- 
litic, or  iigurious  to  trade,  the  ready 
answer  is  given,  that  every  tax  is  a 
grievance,  and  must  he  felt  by  those 
who  pay  it ;  that  the  tax  produces  a 
certain  sum,  which  the  minister  states 
in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  far- 
things ;  (producing  a  great  sensation 
by  this  minuteness  of  detail ;)  that 
the  nation  cannot  do  without  this  in- 
come, and,  that  those  who  pray  for  a 
remission  or  reduction  of  this  tax, 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  show  some 
mode  of  collecting  an  equal  revenue, 
more  free  from  objection,  and  likely 
to  cause  less  Inconvenience  to  the 
public. 

This  latter  argument  at  once  dis- 
poses of  the  question,  if  the  peti- 
tioners are  poor,  uninfluential  persons, 
unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  finance. 
If  they  endeavour  to  meet  it  by  pro- 
posing some  other  scheme  of  taxation, 
they  are  sure  to  commit  some  blunders, 
real  or  apparent,  or  to  raise  such  ene- 
mies, among  those  who  would  suffer 
by  the  new  tax,  as  will  effectually 
repel  all  endeavours  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing system. 

But  if  the  petitioners  are  men  of 
influence,  they  will  wisely  take  another 
course.  In  their  appeals  to  the  public 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  that 
view  of  the  question  in  which  their 
arguments  will  appear  the  »trongest. 
They  will  dwell  upon  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  tax,  and  the  advantages  of 
reducing  it ;  they  will  say  as  little  as 
they  can  about  the  revenue  derived 
from  it ;  and,  if  unable  to  avoid  that 
part  of  the  subject,  ihey  will  meet  it 
Dy  magnificent  promises  of  the  in- 
creased revenue  to  be  derived  from 
extended  consumption ;  and  that  at 
the  worst,  the  lots  may  be  repaid  in 


some  other  manner,  which  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  state. 
But  their  most  powerful  argument 
will  be,  an  array  of  their  strength, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  mi- 
nisters, who  will  scarcely  venture  to 
refuse  to  agree  to  a  proposal  sap- 
ported  by  any  plausible  argument, 
and  the  threats  of  a  compact  parlia- 
mentary faction. 

When  money  is  actually  wanted, 
and  the  income  of  the  state  is  found 
unequal  to  its  necessities,  the  defici- 
ency will  be  supplied  by  the  ready 
expedient  of  a  loan,  rather  than  the 
unpopular  imposition  of  a  new  tax. 
In  this  manner  the  finances  of  the 
country  become  every  day  more  de^ 
ranged,  until  the  country  is  ready  for 
a  revolution.  A  deficient  income, 
during  peace,  is  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  an  impending  revolution. 

But  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  abilities  of  a  wise 
statesman  have,  on  a  former  occasion, 
extricated  the  nation  hom  similar  dif- 
ficulties. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  took  office  in  17S4, 
he  found  the  finances  of  the  nation  in 
a  deplorable  condition  ;  the  revenue 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  peace  establishment,  ana  the  na- 
tion exhausted  by  the  disastrous 
American  war,  and  apparently  unable 
to  bear  any  additional  burdens.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Pitt  reformed  the 
tariff  of  customs,  and  introduced  a 
proper  relation  between  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
even  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a 
surplus  revenue,  as  enabled  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  plan 
for  reilucing,  and  ultimately  redeem- 
ing the  national  debt,  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund.  Such  was  the  spirit  he 
then  infused  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  the  determination  then 
excited,  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the 
state  within  its  income,  that  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  com- 
mencing from  the  end  of  the  first  year 
aAer  Mr.  Pitt*s  acceptance  of  office, 
until  the  last  few  years  of  the  Imto 
Whig  government,  the  expenses  of 
the  country,  in  time  of  peace  nerer 
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exceeded  its  incoine»  but  always  left  a 
surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  redaction 
of  the  national  debt. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  how  the 
late  ministers  contrived  to  convert  a 
surplus  of  more  than  two  millions  into 
a  deficiency  of  about  the  same  amount. 
They  were  never  willing  to  risk  the 
unpopularity  which  is  apt  to  attend 
the  imposition  of  a  new  taz>  orj  in 
some  cases,  even  the  defence  of  an  old 
one,  if  it  is  vigorously  assailed.  They 
were  content  to  live  for  the  present 
hour,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  by 
magnificent  promises.  One  only  at- 
tempt they  made  to  increase  the  in- 
come of  the  nation,  so  as,  not  indeed 
to  create  a  surplus, — for  the  hopes  of 
the  Whigs  never  seemed  to  have 
aspired  so  high, — but  to  effect  a  small 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
ciency. The  mode  they  adopted  was 
the  clumsy,  childish  expedient,  of 
adding  an  equal  per  centage  to  all  the 
taxes. 

We  can  imagine  them  consulting 
some  stranger  as  to  the  best  step  to 
be  taken  to  increase  the  revenue,  and 
being  answered  that  they  must  impose 
some  new  tax :  '<  But  we  cannot  de- 
vise any  new  tax  that  would  not  meet 
with  opposition  ;  and  we  are  too  weak 
to  carry  any  measure  that,  is  opposed." 
*'  Well,  you  must  add,  say  five  per 
cent  to  some  of  the  taxes  already  in 
existence.'*  *'  Which  of  them  ought 
we  select  for  this  increased  taxation?" 
''  Make  no  selection.  Impose  the 
same  proportional  increase  upon  all, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  room  for 
jealousy.** 

And  this  step  was  accordingly 
adopted ;  not  because  it  w&s  the  best, 
but  because  it  was  the  one  which 
would  give  the  mini<iters  the  least 
trouble  in  framing  the  measure,  or  in 
its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A  remarkable  incident  proved  how 
little  reflection  the  minister  bestowed 
upon  the  operation  of  this  increased 
taxation.  A  member  objected  to  the 
proposed  increase  to  the  duty  on  to- 
bacco, and  the  answer  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was, 
that  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  al- 
ready four  hundred  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  five  per  cent  only,  need  not 
be  much  regarded.  He  did  not  reflect 
that  the  addition  proposed  was  a  per 
centage  on  the  duty,  not  on  the  first 


cost  price ;  that  five  per  cent  on  the 
duty  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent ;  and  that 
therefore  the  proposed  increase  of 
duty  made  a  greater  proportional  in- 
crease to  the  price  of  tobacco  than  to 
that  of  any  other  article,  and  that, 
too,  on  account  of  the  very  circum- 
stance which  was  relied  on  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

We  all  remember  how  the  penny 
postage  act  was  extorted  from  the 
ministers,  contrary  to  their  expressed 
opinions.  The  arguments  on  which 
it  was  supported  proved  utterly  futile^ 
so  far  as  tney  were  employed  to  prove 
that  an  increase,  not  a  diminution  of 
revenue  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  reduction.  The  ministers  cared 
verv  little  about  this,  but  were  content 
with  the  vague,  unmeaning  promise, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue, which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

The  last  exploit  of  the  Whigs,  in  the 
financial  department,  was  the  cele- 
brated budget  of  1841,  which  will 
rabe  disputes  among  future  historians 
to  ascertain  the  motives,  or  objects, 
of  those  who  brought  it  in.  None 
can  fail  to  remark  the  inconsistency 
between  the  magnificent  promises, 
made  by  the  ministers,  of  the  splendid 
consequences  to  result  from  the  recep- 
tion of  their  budget,  and  the  fact, 
that  during  their  long  tenure  of  office 
(during  part  of  which  they  did  possess 
some  power)  they  had  brought  in  no 
measure  of  a  similar  nature,  and  had 
even  opposed  similar  projects,  when 
brought  in  by  independent  members 
of  the  house.  Some  will  suppose  that 
the  ministers  had  grown  desperate^ 
from  their  recent  defeats,  and  had 
resolved,  before  they  retired,  to  run 
amuck,  and  destroy  all  the  principal 
interests  opposed  to  them,  especially 
the  colonial  and  agricultural.  Others 
will  suppose  that  they  merely  intended 
to  live  another  year  upon  promises^ 
and  hoped  that  the  country  would  en- 
dure them  a  little  longer,  in  order  to 
give  their  new  experiments  a  fur 
trial. 

We  cannot  agree  with  either  of 
those  opinions,  for  this  reason, — that 
the  ministers  had  made  the  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  house  the  object  of  their  pecu* 
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liar  %i\idy ;  indeed  they  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  any  thing  else.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  perfectly  aware 
that  they  should  be  defeated,  and  that 
they  could  not  carry  their  budget,  nor 
any  item  of  it. 

Any  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  wo 
frame  respecting  their  motives,  must 
be  founded  upon  the  assumption,  that 
the  ministers  knew  that  they  should 
be  defeated  ;  and  we  are  to  seek  what 
object  they  could  obtain,  by  proposing 
measures  which  they  could  not  carry. 
We  think  that  they  had  two  objects 
in  view.  The  first  was,  to  form  a 
party  with  some  principle  of  union 
besides  their  love  of  place.  The 
Whigs  had  not  suffered  more,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  by  their 
want  of  abilities  than  by  their  want  of 
principles.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
proclaimed  their  one  principle  to  be — 
*'  Let  us  keep  out  the  Tories."  But 
the  people  saw  that  they  merely 
meant — **  Let  us  keep  ourselves  in  ;" 
and  would  support  them  no  longer. 
The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  were  not  only 
growing  weaker  every  day,  but  were 
on  the  point  of  being  utterly  extinct. 
Few  men  would  have  been  able  to 
give  a  better  definition  of  the  Whig 
party,  than  that  it  was  a  party  which 
loved  place,  and  professed  to  oppose 
the  Tories.  Their  selfish  love  of 
place  had  kept  them  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. When  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
prime  minister,  in  1834,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Whigs  to  have  supported 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  coalesced 
with  bim,  and  by  their  influence  in 
his  government,  to  have  introduced 
any  further  reforms  that  were  safe 
and  practicable.  After  they  had  been 
enjoying  absolute  power  for  four  ses- 
sions, they  could  not  allege,  with  any 
fair  show  of  reason,  that  there  was 
any  urgent  necessity  for  the  passing 
of  any  measures  which  they  bad  hi- 
therto neglected  to  introduce.  The 
nation  did  not  feel  any  pressing  want 
of  further  reform;  but  the  Whigs 
did  feel  a  very  pressing  want  of  place, 
and  were  not  inclined  to  be  content 
with  that  moderate  share  of  place  and 
power  to  which  their  influence  and 
talents  would  entitle  them,  under  a 
Conservative  premier.  Accordingly, 
adopting  a  principle  which  they  bad 
formerly  opposed,  and  which  they  af^ 
terwards  deserted,  they  joined  the 
extreme    Radicals   and    Roman   Ca- 


tholics in  their  attacks  upon  church 
property.  This  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  imbecile  and  unprin-  ^ 
cipled  government  that  ever  ruled  the ' 
country.  The  new  Whig  ministry 
soon  fell  into  contempt.  The  people 
perceived  that  the  mmisters  had  nei- 
ther  the  will  nor  the  power  to  carry 
any  useful  measure,  nor  sufficient 
principle  or  resolution  to  resist  any 
change,  however  violent,  which  might 
be  demanded  by  any  body,  strong 
enough  to  be  formidable.  The  coun- 
try was  without  a  government.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  "reforip**  can 
never  remain  the  watchword  of  the 
dominant  p2U*ty  in  the  state.  As  soon 
as  they  obtain  power,  they  are  called 
upon  to  introduce  the  changes  which 
they  think  desirable  ;  and  then,  when 
they  have  altered  the  constitution  to 
suit  their  tastes,  it  becomes  their  duty 
to  be  Conservatives  of  the  reformed 
constitution.  This  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  reform  cabinet.  Not  one  of  the 
names  which  lent  a  lustre  to  the  ca> 
binet  that  carried  the  reform  bill,  was 
to  be  found  in  Lord  Melbourne's 
ministry  in  1841.  Grey,  Brougham* 
Stanley,  Althorp,  Ripon,  Graham, 
were  either  silently  looking on,or  engag- 
ed in  active  opposition  to  it.  Such  must 
ever  be  the  fate  of  any  government 
which  does  not  rely  upon  Conservative 
principles.  An  opposition  may  be 
united  by  the  desire  of  carrying  some 
specific  measure ;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  office,  and  the  measure  Is 
carried,  the  new  ministry  must  depend 
for  the  support  of  the  country,  upon 
its  ability  to  conduct  the  government 
according  to  the  rules  of  law.  A 
government  must  sink  if  it  endeavours 
to  unite  its  followers  by  the  profession 
of  some  certain  principles,  instead  of 
demanding  a  relmnce  upon  its  inte- 
grity and  abilities :  it  must  either  fail 
for  want  of  support,  or  produce  a  re> 
volution.  The  late  ministers  eode^ 
voured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  mai 
had  not  sufficient  abilities  to  conduct 
the  government,  nor  any  definite  prin- 
ciples  round  which  they  could  rally  ao 
opposition.  At  last  they  saw  what 
was  manifest  to  the  most  dim-sighted* 
that  their  fate  could  be  no  longer  de-> 
laved,  and  that  they  must  go  oal^ 
They  had,  therefore,  to  seize  upon 
some    principles   round    which    tKej' 
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could  rally  a  party,  and  the  first  that 
came  to  hand  was  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  If  they  had  foreseen  the 
result,  they  would  probably  have  be- 
come converts  to  the  vote  by  ballot, 
the  payment  of  members,  universal 
suffrage,  or  some  other  of  the  Chartist 
demands.  For  these  reasons  we  be- 
lieve  that  the  late  government  brought 
in  their  budget,  not  as  a  practical 
measure,  but  merely  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  themselves  and  the 
Radicals,  with  whom  they  were  in 
future  to  associate;  and  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  parliament  upon  some 
principle  besides  that  of  keeping  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  in  office.  Their 
second  object  was,  that  they  might 
have  a  pretence  for  opposing  such 
measures  as  they  foresaw  must  be 
adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
finances  by  their  successors,  and  for 
alleging  that  had  their  budget  been 
adopted  such  measures  would  not  have 
been  required. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
arduous  task  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  succeeded 
to  office.  He  found  a  deficient  in- 
come,— the  nation  engaged  in  two  in- 
glorious and  expensive  wars,  and  on 
the  brink  of  at  least  one  more.  He 
found  the  people  accustomed  by  the 
government  to  hear  little  about  their 
duties,  and  much  about  their  rights  ; 
and  taught  to  trust  to  accident,  to 
vague  hopes  of  the  future,  or  to  any 
thing  rather  than  to  th*^ir  own  energy 
and  abstinence,  for  the  means  of  meet- 
ing every  exigency.  But  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  real  reform,  and  proceeded 
with  unexampled  zeal  and  abilities 
to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  brought  in,  and  carried^ 
a  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  the  removal  of  some 
inconveniences  which  were  supposed 
to  follow  from  the  old  law.  The  new 
act,  certainly,  gives  less  protection  to 
agriculturists  than  the  old  law;  but 
still  we  think,  that  with  an  increasing 
population,  and  increasing  skill  in 
ogriculture,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
the  farmer  sufficient  protection,  and 
insure  him  prices  which  will  enable 
him  to  meet  all  existing  engagements. 
Under  the  new  corn-law,  it  b  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  more 
steady  trade,  and  more  equal  prices^ 
inasmuch  as  the  temptation  to  keep 


the  corn  in  bond,  until  the  price 
reaches  the  amount  at  which  the  duty 
is  a  minimum  is  much  reduced,  and 
the  power  of  affecting  the  averages, 
by  fraud,  which  was  sometimes  com- 
plained of  under  the  old  system,  has 
been  removed  by  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  taking  the  averages,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  towns  in 
which  it  is  taken.  The  new  corn-law 
act  is  a  real  Conservative  measure  of 
reform,  constructed  on  a  comparison 
of  the  different  effects  of  the  old  law, 
in  various  circumstances,  so  as  to  re- 
tain all  the  good,  and  obviate  all  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  be 
supposed  to  fiow  from  it. 

When  this  new  corn-law  shall  be 
some  time  in  operation,  the  opposition 
will  find  it  impossible  to  keep  any 
party  united  against  its  details.  There 
will  be  no  party  calling  for  a  fixed  duty. 
The  opponents  of  the  corn-laws  will 
consist  only  of  those  who  ai'e  averse 
to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  on  corn. 
It  will  be  no  slight  advantage  to  the 
country  that  the  principles  of  the  se- 
veral parties  will  appear  in  their  true 
light.  The  disreputable  artifice  has 
not  succeeded,  and  cannot  be  em- 
ployed again,  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
one  measure  by  means  of  the  popular 
feeling  raised  in  support  of  a  measure 
utterly  different  from  it.  At  the  late 
election,  although  the  ministers  dis- 
solved on  the  question  of  a  fixed  duty 
of  eight  shillings  a  quarter  upon  corn, 
— a  measure  which  they  assured  the 
country  would  have  no  material  effect 
upon  the  price  of  grain, — the  votes  of 
the  people  were  demanded  in  their 
favour,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
price  of  corn  by  the  total  abolition  of 
all  duties  upon  its  importation.  If  we 
have  a  good  harvest  this  year,  as  we 
confidently  expect,  we  shall  hear  very 
little  about  the  corn-laws  next  ses- 
sion, except  in  occasional  allusions, 
by  the  ex-ministers,  to  the  great 
things  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  doing,  if  they  had  got  one  more 
trial,  and  been  permitted  to  retain 
their  offices  one  year  more. 

The  alteration  of  the  corn-laws  is, 
however,  a  measure  of  comparative 
unimportance,  compared  with  the  two 
great  measures  on  which  the  financial 
and  commercial  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  based — his  bill  for  the  income- 
tax,  and  his  new  tariff.  By  the  former 
he  provides^  in  the  simplest  and  most 
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effectual  maDner,  the  income  required 
for  the  public  service,  which,  as  left  by 
the  Whigs,  did  not  amount  to  within 
two  millions  of  the  sum  required.  In 
theory  it  was  generally  agreed,  that 
an  income-tax  was  the  least  objection- 
able mode  of  collecting  the  public 
revenue.  Many  writers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
resort  to  any  other  tax«  It  certainly 
has  some  great  advantages.  The  ex- 
pense of  collecting  it  is  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  produced  by  it ;  it 
IS  not  so  easily  evaded  as  most  other 
taxes,  and  the  sum  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  called  upon  to  pay  is  more 
nearly  proportional  to  his  means. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged merits  as  a  tax,  it  is  always 
unpopular.  It  takes  money  from  the 
people  without  any  disguise  or  eva- 
sion ;  and  each  individual  feels  and 
knows  precisely  what  amount  falls 
upon  him.  Every  tax  on  consumption 
appears  to  leave  it  optional  with  the 
tax-payer  whether  he  will  pay  the  tax, 
or  diminbh  his  consumption  of  the 
article  taxed  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
income-tax,  if  he  has  the  means  he 
must  pay  the  tax. 

This  unpopularity  of  the  income- 
tax  has  hitherto  deterred  statesmen 
from  venturing  to  impose  it,  except  in 
time  of  war,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  nation  are  so  great  as  to  compel 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
resort  to  it,  by  leaving  him  no  other 
alternative.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
in  general  called  a  war  tax,  not  on 
account  of  any  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  country  at 
war,  but  because  in  peace,  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  a  mmister  would  be 
found  so  honest  as  to  propose  it,  or 
a  people  so  magnanimous  as  to  bear 
it.  But,  when  it  might  least  have 
been  expected,  those  qualities  were 
exhibited.  A  minister  only  just 
resuming  office,  ventured  to  propose 
the  tax,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
party,  which  had  held  the  government . 
for  several  years,  and  the  British 
people,  after  being  long  unaccustomed 
to  gpve  the  finances  of  the  country 
any  serious  consideration,  at  once 
submitted  to  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
come tax,  in  a  period  of  European 
peace,  with  less  reluctance  than  they 
had  showed  to  it  during  the  most 
arduous  war  which  ever  tasked  the 
energies  of  the  kingdom. 


The  great  importance  of  this  measure 
will  plead  our  excuse  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  its  operation 
in  detail.  The  measure  itself  is  a 
simple  one,  although  the  provisions  to 
obviate  fraud  and  inconvenience  are 
of  necessity  rather  complex.  A  tax 
of  seven-pence  in  the  pound  is  imposed 
upon  all  incomes  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a-vear.  Irish 
incomes  are  excepted,  if  tne  possessor 
chooses  to  live  in  Ireland,  but  if  he  lives 
in  England  the  exemption  ceases — and 
so  far  the  measure  is  a  small  ta^  upon 
Irish  absentees.  We  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  objections  most  frequently 
urged  against  such  a  tax ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  one  which  makes  most  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  b,  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  unequal  and  unjust. 
It  is  in  fact  more  just  and  equal  than 
anv  other  tax,  but  its  superiority  In 
this  respect  is  so  great  that  people 
seem  to  expect  it  ought  to  be  perfect* 
and  complain  of  it  for  not  being  alto- 
gether free  from  those  imperfections 
which,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  exist 
in  other  taxes.  Every  man  on  first 
hearing  it  assents  to  the  objection,  that 
the  person  who  has  an  income  for  life 
only  is  taxed  as  much  as  he  who  holds 
the  same  income  in  perpetuity.  The 
man  who  has  an  estate  in  fee-simple  of 
one  thousand  a-year,  which  he  may 
.  spend  as  he  thinks  proper,  without  any 
exertion  for  its  acquisition  or  preser- 
vation, is  at  least  twice  as  rich  as  he 
who  ha<«  the  same  amount  of  income 
depending  upon  his  professional  exer- 
tions, to  continue  onlv  so  long  as  his 
life,  or  even  as  his  health,  may  endure ; 
an  allowance  ought  therefore  be  ma<le 
for  the  sum  which,  in  prudence,  he 
ought  to  save  annually,  in  order,  by 
insurance  or  otherwise,  to  secure  a 
future  provision  for  himself  and  hb 
family.  The  answer  is,  that  in  reality 
a  temporary  income  b  not  taxed  as 
much  as  a  perpetual  one,  for  the  tax 
only  endures  as  long  as  the  income. 
If  an  income-tax  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  be  imposed  upon  all  incomes  of 
one  thousana  pounds,  the  produce  will 
be  fif)y  pounds  for  each  thousand^ 
The  fee-simple  estate  of  the  former 
example  will,  at  twenty-five  yean*  pur- 
chase, be  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  life  estate  of  him  who 
ei^joys  the  same  income  only  for  hb 
life  is  worth,  at  twelve  years*  purchase, 
only  twelve  thousand  pounds.    So  ikr 
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their  properties  appear  to  be  of  unequal 
value,  and  it  does  not  appear  reason- 
able that  their  tax  should  be  the  same. 
But  as  we  have  compared  not  one 
^ear*8  value,  but  the  total  value  of  the 
incomes,  so  we  ought  to  compare  not 
one  year's  produce,  but  the  total  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes.  The  income-tax 
on  the  estate  is  a  permanent  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  which,  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,  will  sell  for  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  tax  on  the  life-income  of  one 
thousand  pounds  is  a  life-income  of 
fifty  pounds,  which,  at  twelve  years* 
purchase,  will  sell  for  six  hundred 
pounds.  Thus,  in  each  case,  the  total 
amount  which  one  should  pay  to  re- 
deem the  imposition  bears  the  same 
amount  to  the  total  value  of  the  in- 
come. Thus  the  inequalitv  of  the 
income-tax  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight  ;  and  the  income-tax 
merely  agrees  with  every  other  tax  in 
this,  that  it  considers  only  a  man's 
present  means  without  regard  to  their 
probable  duration  or  to  the  labour  by 
which  they  have  ^en  acquired.  The 
man  who  buys  a  dozen  of  wine  or  a 
pound  of  tea  is  taxed,  not  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  but  to  his  purchases ;  and 
the  very  necessity  of  making  increased 
purchases  and  tnus  paying  increased 
taxes  may  be  caused  by  a  large  family 
which  diminishes  the  ability  to  pay  the 
tax.  Nay,  as  even  medicine  is  the 
subject  of  taxation,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  a  man  s  taxes  are  increased, 
because  he  or  his  family  are  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  How  men 
would  declaim,  if  the  income-tax  ope- 
rated with  half  the  inequality  of  other 
taxes;  and  should  there  be  one  per 
cent  upon  the  income  of  a  single  man, 
to  be  mcreased  to  five  per  cent  if  he 
had  a  wife  and  seven  children,  with  a 
further  imposition  every  time  disease 
entered  his  dwelling.  No  tax  will  fall  ^ 
upon  all  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  bear  it,  but  the  income-tax 
approaches  most  nearly  to  this  state  of 
perfection,  and  if  provisions  were  made  - 
to  obviate  the  supposed  inequalities  of 
which  men  complain,  they  should  be 
80  complex,  and  give  rise  to  so  much 
litigation,  that  those  who  complain 
most  now,  should  pay  more  than  they 
do  at  present,  in  order  that  the  same 
revenue  should  be  received  by  the 
state. 
It  may  be  observed  that  part  of  the 


argument  founded  upon  the  eqttal  du* 
ration  of  the  income  with  the  tax 
assumes  that  the  income-tax  is  meant 
to  be  perpetual ;  and  we  confess  that 
we  should  much  desire  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  income-tax  should  be  per- 
manently appropriated  to  the  redemp* 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  If  this 
were  done,  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  quarter  of  a  million  might  be 
taken  off  every  year  for  many  years, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  should  be 
gradually  reducing  that  debt  which  is 
at  present  such  a  grievous  permanent 
burthen  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  objection  urged  most  vehe- 
mently against  the  income-tax  does 
not  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  bur- 
then, but  to  an  inconvenience  in  some- 
degree  inseparable  from  its  collection. 
It  is  objected  to  as  being  of  an  inqui- 
sitorial nature.  Of  course,  in  order 
to  levy  the  tax,  the  income  of  every 
man  must  be  ascertained  in  some 
manner,  and  very  complicated  mea- 
sures have  been  introduced  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  fraud  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  necessity  of  incon- 
venient disclosures  on  the  other.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  men  entertain 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  having 
their  incomes,  their  ages,  or  any  thing 
that  concerns  them  known  to  the 
public.  This  repugnance  arises  chiefly 
from  a  vague  and  senseless  feeling 
which  would  quickly  disappear  when 
such  disclosures  became  general,  but 
while  it  exists  it  is  supported  by  arni- 
ments  of  trivial  inconveniences,  which 
are  exaggerated  into  importance  by 
the  very  feeling  which  they  are  called 
up  to  support.  Such  arguments  should 
be  closely  examined.  Any  man  may 
say  that  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
exact  amount  of  his  income  known  by 
any  body,  and  the  argument  is  good  so 
far  only  as  to  prove  that  he  oueht  not 
to  be  obliged  to  disclose  his  income 
omless  the  public  effects  some  useful 
purpose  by  means  of  such  disclosure. 
But  where  the  disclosure  is  necessary 
to  any  useful  object,  then  the  incon- 
venience of  compelling  such  disclosure 
generally,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
object  to  be  effected  bv  its  meuis,  and 
the  result  will  determine  whether  the 
disclosure  ought  to  be  compelled  or 
the  object  abandoned.  Now  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  inconveniences  likely 
to  arise  firom  the  diBclosure  of  incomes 
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are  very  much  exaggerated  by  thone 
who  oppose  the  tax  on  this  ^ound, 
and  denounce  it  as  inquisitorial.  In 
at  least  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  no  possible 
inconvenience  can  arise  even  from  the 
most  public  disclosure  of  any  man's 
income,  except  that  arising  from  the 
repugnance  which  some  men  have  to 
let  any  thing  about  themselves  be  ac- 
curately known.  When  such  disclo- 
sures become  more  general,  this  re« 
pugnance  will  disappear.  Even  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  mdividual  does 
suffer  some  inconvenience,  we  doubt  if 
any  public  injury  is  caused.  A.  B. 
may  dread  that  if  his  circumstances 
were  disclosed  he  would  not  get  that 
credit  from  C.  D.  which  he  now  en- 
joys ;  but  we  suspect  that  A.  B.  and 
C.  D.  will  differ  verv  much  in  the 
name  which  they  would  g^ve  to  that 
result.  The  young  man  with  fashion- 
able exterior  and  prepossessing  man- 
ners, who  enjoys  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  which  he  obtains  upon  credit, 
might  have  his  enjoyments  much  cur-  . 
tailed  if  it  were  known  that  he  was  not 
subject  to  the  income-tax ;  but  the 
profits  of  the  shopkeepers  whom  he 
patronises  would  not  be  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  catastrophe.  Such  are 
the  cases  in  which  disclosure  is  most 
apprehended.  Some  indeed  affect  to 
fear  that  persons  in  trade  may  suffer 
by  having  their  circumstances  known, 
and  that  many  persons  who,  in  fact, 
are  well  able  to  pay  their  debts  would 
lose  their  credit,  which  frequently  de- 
pends upon  a  belief  generally  enter- 
tained that  they  are  much  more  weal- 
thy than  they  reallv  are.  We  remem- 
ber when  similar  objections  were  urged 
against  the  disclosures  now  required 
every  month  from  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  said  that  although  the 
bank  was  undoubtedly  solvent,  the 
public  would  never  believe  it  to  be  so 
if  they  saw  how  little  bullion  the  bank 
really  held  in  proportion  to  its  liabili- 
ties. The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  now, 
however,  very  generally  known,  and 
its  solvency  has  certainly  not  sunk  in 
public  estimation.  In  truth,  although 
the  public  is  very  easily  led  astray  by 
unfounded  rumours,  it  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable being  when  it  is  aware  of  the 
entire  facts  of  the  case.  Credit  will 
always  be  given,  and  those  who  deserve 
itwill  gain  as  much  by  having  their 
known,  as  those  will  lose  whose 


circumstances  prove  them  unfit  to  be 
trusted.  For  our  parts  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  public  would  not  suffer 
if  an  accurate  statement  of  every 
man's  affairs  should  be  published  every 
week.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
ignorance  and  error  afford  the  chief 
opportunities  of  fraud,  and  are  more 
apt  to  inspire  distrust  than  to  insure  a 
firm  confidence. 

Although  we  have  argued  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  income-tax  would 
compel  men  to  disclose  the  amount 
and  sources  of  their  income,  yet  it  is 
right  to  add,  that  the  act  itself  has 
several  provisions  which  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  public  from  becom- 
ing acquainted  through  its  means  with 
the  state  of  any  man's  affairs.  The 
necessary  disclosures  will  be  made  to 
certain  special  commissioners  boond 
by  their  office  to  preserve  inviolable 
secrecy. 

The  income-tax  is  calculated  not 
only  to  restore  the  finances  to  a  safe 
condition,  but  to  yield  a  surplus  be- 
yond the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
country.  Of  this  surplus  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  taken  advantage,  by  taking 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new 
tariff  or  scale  of  custom's  duties,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
extending  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  by  its  nn«> 
ostentatious  character,  and  by  the  abi- 
lity and  industry  required  to  frame  it. 
and  carry  it  through  parliament,  pre* 
sents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  abortive 
projects  which  the  Whigs  from  time 
to  time  proposed,  without  any  serious 
intention  of^  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Of  this  tariff,  extending  to  several 
hundred  articles  of  commerce  and  coo- 
sumption,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea,  without  going 
so  much  into  details  as  to  discourage 
him  from  all  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  shall  merely  notice  a  few 
general  principles  which  pervade  it. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  aboat 
fifty  niillions'  worth  of  goods  are  amra- 
ally  imported  into  Great  Britain,  on 
which  the  average  duty  is  about  thirty 
and  forty  per  cent,  and  that  althoi^ 
several  hundred  articles  are  subject  to 
this  taxation,  the  chief  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  following,  vis. — ^tee^ 
coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spints,  tobacco* 
and  timber ;  and  acconlingly  the  pub- 
lic attention  is  generally  directed  chiefly 
to  these.    The  revenue  irisiog  from 
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tea  is  about  three  millions  and  a-half ; 
from  coffee^  about  one  million ;  from 
sugar>  about  four  millions ;  from  wine^ 
about  one  million  and  a-half;  from 
spirits^  about  two  millions  and  a-half ; 
from  tobacco,  about  three  millions 
and  a-half;  and  from  timber  about 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  —  the  whole  amounting  to 
nearly  eighteen  millions.  Of  those 
important  articles  we  observe  one  dif- 
fering in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  rest.  While  the  other  articles  are 
consumed  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  imported,  or  at  most  are 
slightly  altered  or  refined  before  they 
become  objects  of  unproductive  con- 
sumption, timber  is  found  in  use  in 
almost  everv  instance  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  industry.  Every 
increase  of  timber  must  either  enhance 
the  price  of  our  manufactures,  or  re- 
duce the  wages  of  our  manufacturers 
.^must  compel  our  shipowners  either 
to  raise  the  rate  of  freight,  or  reduce 
the  wages  of  our  seamen.  In  every 
point  of  view  a  high  price  of  timber 
interferes  with  the  prosperity  of  our 
manufacturing,  our  commercial,  and 
our  shipping  interests.  The  two  chief 
materials  of  our  machines  and  ships 
are  timber  and  iron.  The  latter  we 
possess  in  abundance  at  home ;  for  the 
former  we  must  depend  on  our  inter- 
course with  other  countries.  The 
on]  V  part  of  the  price  of  timber  over 
which  the  government  could  exercise 
any  control  was  the  duty,  and  this,  by 
the  new  tariff,  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  its  present  amount.  It 
is  difficult  at  present  to  compute  the 
full  effects  of  this  measure,  in  giving 
increased  employment  to  our  ships,  and 
encouraging  our  shipbuilders  and  ma- 
nufacturers, builders  of  houses,  &c. 
The  imagination  can  hardly  follow  a 
load  of  wood  through  all  the  hands  to 
whom,  indirectly  or  directly,  it  gives 
employment  before  it  is  ultimately 
consumed.  There  is  scarcely  an  article 
of  commerce  or  consumption  of  which 
the  price  is  not  in  some  measure  com- 
posed of  the  price  of  timber. 

In  making  this  reduction,  the 
benefit  of  which  will  be  felt  through 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  the  premier  at  the  same  time 
asserted  another  principle  which  ex- 
cited not  a  little  the  anger  of  his  op- 
ponents, by  continuing,  and  in  some 
instances  increasing  the  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  our  colonies.    The 


duties  on  foreign  timber  are  not  in* 
creased,  but  they  are  not  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  those  on  timber 
imported  from  our  colonies.  The 
same  principle  is  extended  now  to 
most  other  articles  which  our  colonies 
are  capable  of  producing.  This  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  principle 
held  by  the  Whig  economists,  that  we 
ought  to  purchase  every  article  at  the 
market  where  we  can  get  it,  for  the 
time  being,  cheapest,  without  any 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  our  future 
supplies,  or  to  any  disposition  in  the 
nations  with  whom  we  deal,  to  take 
our  goods  in  return. 

As  for  our  colonies,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Whigs  is,  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  like  other  foreign  countries, 
in  which  we  should  purchase  nothing 
that  we  can  get  cheaper  elsewhere.  In 
this  they  act  consistently.  They  re- 
commend us  to  take  no  part  in  the 
government  of  our  colonies,  and  they 
wish  us  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct as  would  insure  their  speedy 
separation  from  the  mother  country. 
We  cannot  concur  in  this  policy, 
seeing,  as  we  do,  that  our  increasing 
trade  with  our  own  colonies  will  be 
soon  worth  all  our  other  commerce, 
and  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  limits. 
We  believe  the  generous  and  the  pru- 
dent policy  to  be  the  same,  and  that 
we  ought  to  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies  as  our  countrymen, 
separated  from  us,  indeed,  by  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean,  but  still  entitled  to 
have  their  interests  consulted  in  our 
general  policy.  We  may  get  timber 
cheaper  from  the  Baltic  at  present, 
and  pay  for  it  as  we  can,  but  the  na- 
tions there  are  our  rivals,  and  will  not 
take  in  exchange  those  goods,  of 
which  we  are  most  anxious  to  dispose. 
We  can  have  no  certain,  steady  trade 
with  them ;  they  are  our  rivals,  and 
will  at  any  time,  to  suit  their  own 
purpose,  or  even  to  injure  us,  or  to 
secure  a  favourable  trade  with  any 
other  nation,  cease  to  take  from  us 
those  articles  which  were,  perhaps, 
made  expressly  for  their  consumption. 
In  war  our  trade  with  them  will  be 
interrupted,  and  will  not  immediately 
return  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 
With  all  old  countries  our  trade  has 
a  tendency  to  decrease,  as  their  ma- 
nufactures more  assimilate  to  ours, 
and  they  stand  less  in  need  of  any 
thing  that  we  can  produce. 

Our  trade  with  our  colonies  rests 
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on  a  different  basis.  Being  subject  to 
our  government,  they  cannot  impose 
any  restriction  on  our  commerce ;  and 
from  their  circumstances,  they  are 
precisely  in  want  of  those  manufactures 
tvhich  we  can  supply  more  cheaply 
than  other  countries.  It  is  their  in- 
terest to  deal  with  us  as  long  as  we 
deal  with  them  ;  and  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  from  us  a  favourable  market 
for  their  produce,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent them  from  diverting  their  in- 
dustry to  those  manufactures  in  which 
they  will  meet  us  as  rivals,  not  as  pur- 
chasers. With  our  colonies  we  cun 
enjoy  a  permanent  trade,  on  principles 
of  perfect  freedom  and  reciprocity. 
The  commerce  between  a  new  and  an 
old  country  is  always  most  beneficial 
to  both.  One  possesses  an  abundance 
of  land,  and  its  capacity  of  producing 
grain,  and  the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
factures, is  only  limited  by  its  want  of 
men,  of  capital,  or  of  markets  for  its 
consumption.  The  other  possesses  a 
redundancy  of  capital,  a  greater  po- 
pulation than  it  can  find  employment 
for  ;  while  it  is  utterly  unable  to  pro- 
duce, within  itself,  a  supply  of  raw 
material  at  all  adequate  to  its  wants. 

*'  But  when  in  addition  to  this  it  is 
recollected  that  these  colonies  are  part 
of  ourselves — distant  provinces  of  our 
own  empire,  whose  blood  is  our  blood, 
whose  strength  is  our  strength ;  that 
they  are  increasine^  in  numbers  with  a 
rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  however  fast  they 
may  augment,  they  are,  by  their  situ- 
ation and  circumstances,  chained  for 
centuries  to  agricultural  and  pastoral 
employments ;  and  consequently  our 
export  trade  with  them  must  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  num- 
bers; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
states  of  continental  Europe  are  in- 
creasing far  less  rapidly  in  numbers 
— are  actuated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
commercial  or  political  jealousy,  and 
may,  any  moment,  become  our  enemies, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
neglect  of  the  colonies,  to  propitiate 
foreign  powers  is,  of  all  human  absur- 
dities, the  most  absurd.  Powerful  as 
are  these  considerations,  derived  from 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of 
her  colonial  settlements,  the  facts, 
pointing  the  same  way,  deducible  from 
the  shipping  interests,  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  conclusive.  The  essential 
difference  between  the  shipping  which 
carries  on  a  trade  between  the  colonies 


and  the  mother  country  is,  that  it  is,  ad 
in  the  former  case,  all  our  own — in  the 
latter,  one  half  belongs  to  our  ene« 
mies." 

We  have  given  the  above  extract 
from  a   valuable  work,  "  Alison   on 
Population,"  vol.  ii.  p.  391^  as  expres- 
sing, better  than  we  could,  our  own 
opinions  on  the  subject.     The  entire 
chapter  on  colonization  is  well  worthjr 
of  serious  attention,  and  it  contains 
several    tables,  which    convey   much 
valuable    information,  but  our  space 
forbids  us  to  dwell  longer  on  it.     We 
may  remark,  however,  in  reference  to 
the  timber  trade  with  Canada,  that  it 
gives  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
emigration,  not  merely  by  giving  im* 
mediate  and  useful  employment  to  the 
emigrants, — a  property  common  to  it 
and  several  other  branches  of  com- 
merce^ — but  by  providing  a   freight 
home  for  the  ships  which  carry  oat 
the  emigrants.     Were  it  not  for  the 
timber  trade,  many  of  the  ships  which 
convey  emigrants  to   Canada  should 
return  in  ballast,  which,  of  course^ 
could  not  be  done  with  profit,  unless 
by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  ex- 
penses   of    emigration.       Even    the 
immediate  loss,  by  not  purchasing  our 
timber  at  the  cheapest  market,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.     Timber  is  not 
like  a  manufacture,  of  which  an  inde* 
finitely  increased  quantity  can  be  pro- 
duced to  meet  an  increased  demand. 
It  is  a  raw  produce,  of  many  years' 
growth,  and  the  immediate  efiect  of  a 
free    importation    of    Baltic    timber 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  price,  to 
meet    the   pressure  of  an  increased 
demand.     The  proprietors  of  woods, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  would  be  the 
only  gainers  by  the  change. 

The  article  next  in  importance  on 
which  the  duty  has  been  reduced  by 
the  new  tariff  is  coffee,  the  duty  on 
which  has  been  reduced  to  eight  pence 
a  pound  on  foreign  coffee,  and  four 
on  colonial.  The  duty  is  still  rather 
high,  being  more  than  forty  per  cent 
on  the  value  $  but  the  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  is  very  considerabte,  as  it  is  now 
only  one  third  of  what  it  was  in  1825. 
In  the  meantime  the  consumption  has 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion.  We 
may  consider  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  coffee,  as  at  once  a  sign  and  4 
catise  of  improved  habits  of  temper 
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ranee  among  the  people.  Coffee- 
drinkers  are  not  apt  to  be  intempe- 
rate ;  and  drunkards  have  little  taste 
for  slops.  The  production  of  coffee 
will  afrord  a  useful  employment  for 
the  emancipated  negroes  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies*  as  it  does  not  require 
the  same  excessive  toil  as  at  present  is 
thought  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane.  We  do  not  appre- 
hend that  the  revenue  will  suffer  much 
by  the  late  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
coffee,  as  increased  consumption  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  compensate  for  a 
diminished  rate  of  duty. 

In  tobacco  no  change  has  been 
made ;  the  duty  is  still  excessivelv 
high.  No  other  article,  yielding  such 
a  revenue,  bears  so  high  a  rate  of 
duty  as  tobacco,  which  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  per  cent.  As 
long  as  smuggling  can  be  prevented, 
we  do  not  desire  to  witness  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  tobacco ;  the  con- 
sumption is  too  great  already.  If 
much  more  of  it  were  consumed,  it 
would  be  found  a  serious  impediment 
to  civilization,  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  people  to  keep  their  houses 
clean  and  comfortable. 

On  tea  the  duty  is  also  unaltered, 
and  remains  at  two  shillings  and  one 
penny  a  pound.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  relations  with  China,  it  might 
not  be  prudent  to  reduce  the  duty,  as 
it  might  not  be  easy  to  procure  the 
increased  supply  which  would  be 
called  for,  and  without  which  the 
price  of  tea  could  not  be  much  re- 
duced, and  the  foreigner  would  chiefly 
gain  by  the  reduction.  The  duty  is, 
however,  very  high,  and  is  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent  on  that  portion 
which  is  chieflv  drank  by  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay  the  high  duty. 
This  duty  cannot  but  be  deemed  too 
high,  when  we  consider  what  an  inno- 
cent, social  gratification  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  affords,  and  that  the  re- 
marks which  we  made  respecting  the 
advantages  of  an  faicreased  taste  for 
coffee,  m  preventing  intemperance, 
extend  also,  in  a  great  degree,  to  tea. 
We  are  content,  however,  to  wait ; 
being  perfectly  convinced,  that  as  soon 
as  our  peaceful  relations  with  China 
are  restored,  the  wise  and  liberal  i>o- 
licy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  lead  him 
to  make  as  great  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  as  the  finances  of  the 
country  will  permit  him  to  make  with 


propriety.  Meanwhile,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  too  great  danger  of 
fraud,  we  should  desire  to  see  the 
duty  on  Assam  tea  reduced,  in  order 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
cultivation  of  so  valuable  an  article  of 
commerce  in  our  own  territories.  We 
think  some  means  might  be  devised  of 
watching  it  from  its  production  in 
Assam  to  its  final  exportation.  Rules 
might  be  framed  sufficient  to  effect 
the  object,  and  the  compliance  with 
those  rules  made  necessary  for  any 
person  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  reduced  duty.  If  the  exporting 
merchant  should  not  find  it  convenient 
to  observe  those  rules,  his  condition 
would  not  be  worse  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, by  permitting  him  to  pay  the 
present  rate  of  duty. 

On  foreign  or  colonial  spirits  the 
tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  no 
alteration.  The  duty  on  brandy,  Hol- 
lands, and  other  spirits,  not  the  pro- 
duce of  any  of  the  British  possessions, 
remains  at  one  pound  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  the  gallon.  The  duty  on  rum 
and  shrub,  the  produce  of  the  colonies, 
remains  at  nine  shillings.  Those 
articles  were  probably  thought  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  separate  act,  when  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits 
can  be  more  fully  discussed  than  it 
could  have  been  in  the  general  tariff, 
which  could  only  pass  bv  being  consi- 
dered as  a  whole,  in  the  details  of 
which  every  contested  principle 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  will  see  before  long  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
foreign  spirits.  It  is  at  present  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  per 
cent,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  revenue  would  be  actually 
increased  by  reducing  the  duty  one 
\hird,  that  is,  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
gallon.  The  increased  consumption 
would  not  lead  to  any  habits  of  intem- 
perance, as  it  would  be  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  foreign  brandy  for 
British  spirits,  which  at  present  pay  a 
much  lower  duty.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  measure  would  be  injurious 
to  the  distiller ;  but  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  trade  of  making  spi- 
rits should  receive  any  artificial  pro- 
tection. It  may,  indeed,  be  called  a 
manufacture,  but  it  does  not  produce 
any  article  for  exportation  which  adda 
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to  our  wealth,  nor  of  comfort  or  uti- 
lity, deserving  of  any  particular  en- 
couragement. There  would  be  no 
inconvenience  in  having  the  country 
entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  its  supply  of  spirits ;  nor  any 
great  advantages  gained,  if  we  were 
to  push  the  art  of  making  corn-spirits 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it 
was  capable.  The  materials,  also,  of 
which  our  spirits  are  made,  being  oats 
and  barley,  are  precisely  the  things 
for  which  we  have  an  ample  demand 
at  home.  For  these  reasons  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits, 
until  the  quantity  consumed  should  be 
about  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
home-made  spirits  ;  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  this  reduction  should  be  so 
gradual  as  not  to  injure  the  fortunes 
of  the  distillers  now  in  work.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  that  before  long  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may  make  such  changes 
as  are  called  for  in  the  duty  on  foreign 
spirits,  the  basis  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
England. 

The  mention  of  a  commercial  treaty 
leads  us  to  wine,  another  great  article 
in  our  customs  list,  and  one  of  which 
the  importance  has  existed  from  a  very 
ancient  period.  The  importance  of 
the  other  articles  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  subjects  of  customs  is  of 
comparatively  modern  origin.  In  this 
article  the  new  tariff  has  made  no 
alteration.  The  duty  on  foreign  wines, 
whether  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
or  Rhenish,  is  now  five  shillings  aqd 
sixpence  a  gallon,  that  on  Cape  wine 
is  just  half,  i,e,  two  shillings  and 
ninepence  per  gallon.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  by  the  celebrated  Methuen 
treaty  entered  into  with  Portugal  in 
]  703,  Great  Britain  engaged  to  receive 
the  wines  of  Portugal  at  two-thirds  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  French  wines. 
This  treaty  was  the  basis  on  which  all 
duties  upon  wine  were  regulated  until 
1831,  when  the  duties  on  French, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  wines  were 
equalized.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
result  of  this  equalization  would  be 
such  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  French  wines  as  would  make  it 
equal  to  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese together.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  did  not  take  place,  and 
hat  the  people  of  Great  Britain  seemed 
)  prefer  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to 


French  wines.      The    advocates   for 
French   wines   then  asserted   that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  wait   a  short 
time,  and  that  the  French  wines  would 
soon  obtain  the  preference  to  which 
they  were  entitled — that  the  palates  of 
the  English  were  depraved,  and  their 
tastes  vitiated  by  the  habit  of  drinking 
Portugues  wines,  but  that  this  artifici^ 
taste  for  port  would  soon  disappear. 
Well — the   new   system  has   been   in 
operation  for  eleven  years,   and  the 
consumption  of  French  wine  has  not 
increased.     The  quantity  of  port  and 
sherry  in  proportion  to  that  of  claret 
drank  now  is  as  great  as  it  was  the 
year  after  the  duties  were  altered,  and 
yet  eleven  years  must  make  a  great 
change  in  the  drinkers  of  wine.     We 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
preference  of  the  wines  of  the  south — 
Madeira,  port,  and  sherry — over  the 
wines  of  France  and  the   Rhine,  is 
natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  colder 
country  like  England,  and  it  is  felt  most 
strongly  by  those  whose  tastes  could 
not  have  been  sophisticated  by  any 
habits  of  drinking  wine.     Those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  wines  of  any  sort 
generally  prefer  the  stronger  wines. 
The  duty  on  wines,  like  that  on  spirits, 
was  too  important  to  be  included  in 
the  general  tariff,  and  it  also  may  be 
made  the    subject  of   a  commercial 
treaty  favourable  to  the  interests  oi 
England.     We  hope  that  before  the 
end  of  next  session  a  treaty  will  be 
concluded  with  Portugal,  and  ratified 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which,  in 
exchange  for  the  permission  to  import 
English  goods  into  Portugal  at  rea- 
sonable duties,   the  import    duty  on 
Portuguese  wines  may  be  lowered  to 
four,  or  even  to  three  shillings  the 
gallon.     Even  the  latter  rate  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  forty  per  cent.     The  prospect  of 
this  reduction  necessarily  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  whether 
any  provision  should  be  made  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  to  those 
who  have  stocks  of  wine  on  hand  on 
which  the  higher  duties  have  already 
been  paid.     Private  cellars  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom  contain,  it  is 
probable,  several  millions  of  gallons  of 
port.     Ought  an  account  be  taken  of 
their  stock,  and  the  excess  of  duty 
which  they  have  pidd  be  returned  to 
them  ?     This  would  give  rise  to  great 
frauds  and  be  almost  unpracticable :  it 
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doM  not  seem  to  be  called  for  by  any 
principles    of    prudence    or    justice. 
Thom*   who   bouj^ht    wine^    paid,    or 
promised   to  pay,  a  certain  sum   for 
ir,  and  obtained  the  immediate  right 
to  consume  it.      In   keeping  it  they 
ran  the  risk  of  its  falling  in  value  from 
more  plentiful  wine  harvests  in  Por- 
tugal, or  from  a  reduction  of  duty,  or 
from  any  other  causes.     They  have 
nothing  to   complain   of  unless  they 
bought  the  wine  with  an  understanding 
that  they  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  reduction  of  the  duties  that  should 
afterwards  take  place;  and  it  is  not 
Auerted  that  such  understanding  ever 
existed.     Indeed,  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  claim  or  complaint  will  bo 
made  in  their  behalf.     But  the  claims 
of  the  wine  merchants,  who  have  stocks 
on  hand  for  which  they  have  paid 
the  higher  duty,  rest  upon   stronger 
groundf,  and  cannot  be  rejected  with- 
out a  careful  and  mature  consideration. 
They  are  a  smaller  body,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  out  anuual  licences,  and 
arc    subject   to    certain    regulations, 
which  diminish  the  opportunities  of 
fhiud,  and  make  it  more  practicable 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  stock. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  buying 
only  to  sell  again  makes  an  essential 
difference   in  the  effects   which   they 
apprehend  from  the  reduction  of  duty. 
Those  who  boy  to  consiune,  possess  what 
they  bought  in  a  state  as  fit  as  ever  for 
fulfilling  all  the  purposes  for  which  they 
bought  it.     The  private  owner  suffers 
nothing  by  the  reduction  of  duty.     His 
wine  possesses  the  same  flavour,  and 
will  enliven  and  intoxicate  himself  or 
hb  friends  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  duty  had  been  unaltered;  and  it 
b  no  loss  to  him,  but  the  reverse,  that 
be  himself  or  others  may  in  future 
drink  cheaper   wine.      But  with  the 
wine  merchant  the  case  is  different ; 
he  paid  the  duty  in  advance  to  the 
state,  in  the  confidence  that  he  should 
be  able  at  a  future  period  to  recover 
it  from  the  consumer  with  a  reasonable 
profit  on  his  advances.     He  has  been 
treated  as  a  kind  of  agent  to  pay  the 
duties  to  the  state  for  the  consumer, 
instead  of  putting  each  party  to  the 
inconvenience  of  paying  or  receiving 
the  duty  on  every  bottle  of  wine  that 
is  sold.     It  was  never  expected  or  in- 
teiuled  that  the  duty  on  wine  or  any 
other  commodity,  should  be  ultimately 
paid  by  the  importer.     It  was  a  tax 


levied  upon  the  consumers  of  wine, 
although  in  the  first  instance  payable 
by  the  merchant  who  imported  it. 
The  reduction  of  the  tax  will,  it  is 
alleged,  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
shifting  it  upon  the  consumer,  upon 
whom  it  was  originally  intended  to 
fall,  and  he  may  be  exposed  to  great 
inconvenience  and  possible  ruin  by 
being  obliged  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
a  tax  which  was  never  intended  to 
affect  him.  His  case  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  a  fair  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
it  would  cost  the  nation  a  million 
sterling  were  it  to  yield  to  this  claim. 
This  argument,  however,  ought  not 
be    allowed    the    slightest  weight,  if 

CBtice  requires  that  the  claim  should 
complied  with  ;  but  it  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  induce  men  not  to  decide  has- 
tily, but  to  weigh  carefully  every  thing 
that  can  be  said  on  either  side  before 
they  come  to  a  final  decision  on  a  matter 
of  such  importance.  The  argument 
merely  proves  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  to  be  affected  by  the  question. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
in  reducing  the  duties  on  certain 
articles,  a  slight  loss  may  be  suflfered 
by  the  holders  of  other  articles  which 
are  not  directly  affected  by  the  change. 
Thus,  a  retluction  of  the  duty  on  port 
may  make  it  more  difltcult  for  the 
holders  of  claret  or  sherry  to  dispose 
of  their  stock,  since  the  cheapness  of 
port  will  induce  many  to  consume  it, 
who,  on  the  former  relation  of  prices, 
would  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
other  wines ;  yet  no  one  would  think 
of  demanding  compensation  for  such  a 
loss.  It  is  luleged  thaty  although  the 
name  remains  the  same,  yet  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  old  port  on  which 
the  old  duty  has  been  paid,  and  the 
new  port  to  be  introduced  subject  to 
the  new  duties,  is  in  fact  greater  than 
that  between  port  and  sherry,  or  be- 
tween port  and  claret.  The  price  of 
old  port  is  determined  by  the  quantity 
in  the  market  more  than  by  its  original 
cost,  and  that  quantity  u  so  much 
smaller  in  consequence  of  the  high 
duties  existing  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  imported.  The  merchants 
were  careful  not  to  import  greater 
quantities  than  it  was  probable  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  subject  to  the 
then  existing  rate  of  duties.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  that  old  port 
will  keep  up  its  price  notwithstanding 
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the  reduction  of  duty  ;  and  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  it  will  not  sustain  a  fall 
at  all  adequate  to  that  reduction  ;  and 
that  if  the  holders  thereby  sustain  a 
slight  loss,  they  will  receive  some  com- 
pensation by  the  more  rapid  sale  of 
new  wine  at  the  reduced  duties.  After 
this  slight  sketch  of  the  arguments  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  our  own  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  allowing  the  difference 
of  duty  to  the  holders  of  wine  on  which 
the  old  duty  has  been  paid.  This 
course  was  pursued  in  1831  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  wine  holders ;  and 
the  port  which,  in  1830,  was  imported 
at  a  duty  of  four  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  per  gallon,  was  charged  with 
eightpence  additional ;  much  of  that 
remains  on  band,  and  if  the  duty 
were  now  reduced  to  four  shillings  and 
ten  pence,  it  would  appear  hard  that 
wine  imported  when  the  duty  was  four 
shillings  and  ten  pence,  and  sold  when 
the  duty  was  the  same,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  higher  rate  merely  because 
that  rate  happened  to  be  in  existence 
during  part  of  the  time  that  the  wine 
lay  in  the  merchants'  stores.  The 
practice  hitherto  pursued  is  equivalent 
to  an  engagement  that  on  any  altera- 
tion in  the  duties  the  wine  merchant 
should  receive  or  pay  the  difference 
on  the  stock  in  hand.  On  the  subject 
of  wine  duties  we  shall  add  nothing, 
except  an  expression  of  our  hope  that 
in  case  the  duty  be  reduced  on  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  wine?,  that  produced 
in  our  own  colonies,  the  Cape  and  its  de- 
pendencies, may  ex|)erience  a  corres- 
ponding reduction.  If  Cape  wine  were 
permitted  to  enter  at  one  shillinp:  a  gal- 
ion,  it  would  be  felt  as  a  great  boon  by 
the  colonial  wine  growers,  and  the 
revenue  would  suffer  very  little,  if 
any  thing,  by  the  change,  which  would 
make  the  duties  correspond  more  nearly 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty,  according  to 
which  the  inferior  article  pays  the 
least. 

The  last  great  article  of  the  revenue 
from  customs  is  sugar,  and  on  this 
also  the  new  tariff  has  made  no  change. 
Its  importance  required  a  separate 
consideration,  and  it  may  form  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity.  At  present  the  duty 
on  colonial  sugar — the  produce  of  free 
labour— b  one  pound  four  shillings  to 
the  cwt. ;  that  on  the  slave-grown  sugar 
is  three  pounds  three  ihifiingt ;  both 


•duties  being  in  our  opinion  too  higfa, 
and  the  latter  being  almost  prohibitory. 
The  revenue  and  the  consumer  would 
equally  gain  by  a  reduction  of  those 
duties,  but  very  grave  considerations 
are  opposed  to  a  premature  reduction. 
If  the  duty  on  free-labour  sugar  alone 
were  reduced,  the  revenue  would  suffer, 
while  the  consumer  would  derive  no 
corresponding  advantage.  The  quan- 
tity produced  in  our  colonies  cannot 
be  immediately  increased,  and  without 
an  increase  in  that  quantity,  the  price 
to  the  consumer  must  remain  the 
same,  and  the  entire  reduction  of  duty 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  West 
India  planters.  The  events  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  have  proved  how  completely  the 
price  of  sugar  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  West  India  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  slave-labour  sugar  to  encourage  it* 
introduction  into  England  would  be  a 
roost  inhuman  measure.  It  would  give 
an  encouragement  to  the  slave-trade 
which  no  efforts  of  ours  could  check, 
and  would  render  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  sugar  countries  much 
more  lamentable  than  it  is  eyen  now. 
The  treatment  of  the  slave  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  a  mere  matter  of 
calculation  to  the  owner,  of  which  the 
elements  are — the  cost  of  supplying 
his  place,  the  value  of  the  sugar  which 
he  can  produce  by  a  certain  severity  of 
labour,  and  the  length  of  time  he  can 
survive  such  labour,  or  as  it  is  termed, 
the  time  it  takes  to  have  him  used  up. 
If  sugar  is  at  a  certain  price,  the  value 
of  the  produce  will  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  slave,  worn  out  pre- 
maturely by  excessive  toil;  but  let  the 
price  be  doubled,  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  slave  becomes  only  half  of  what 
it  was,  and  it  will  immediately  become 
the  interest  and  the  practice  of  the 
master  to  impose  severer  tasks  and  ob- 
tain additional  produce  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  life  of  the  slave.  It  baa 
been  often  remarked  that  every  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar  is  attended 
with  increased  misery  and  mortality 
among  the  slaves.  We  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Sir  Rol»ert  Peel  will  manage 
some  advantageous  treaty  with  Caba 
and  Brazil — offfrtngthem  such  asplea- 
did  market  for  their  sugar  as  Great 
Britain,  in  return  for  stipulations 
which  will  insure  the  abolition  of  the 
skve-trade,  and  perhapt  the  ultiiiiate 
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abolition  of  slavery  itself.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  content  to  wait,  satis- 
fied as  we  are  thai  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
fully  sensible  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  and 
knowing  that  any  impatience  displayed 
by  the  people  would  have  the  effect  of 
embarrassing  him  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  foreign  powers,  who  would 
hope  that  the  impatience  of  the  nation 
might  compel  Sir  Robert  to  grant, 
without  any  terms,  that  which  other- 
wise they  would  be  ready  to  purchase 
by  important  concessions. 

The  above  review  of  the  customs 
duties  upon  the  articles  of  chief  im- 
portance shows  that  it  is  to  the  minor 
articles  that  Sir  Robert  Peers  new 
tariff  chiefly  extends,  by  which  many 
articles  will  be  considerably  reduced  in 
price,  and  a  great  relief  given  to  trade, 
without  any  parade  or  ostentation. 
The  new  duties  are  generally  altered 
to  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  their 
former  amount.  They  have  been  al- 
tered with  such  discretion  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  jealousy.  There  is, 
however,  in  one  instance  an  appear- 
ance of  a  preference  shown  to  English 
over  Irish  interests.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  alteration  of  the 
duties  on  corn  and  cattle,  although 
beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large,  is 
chiefly  so  to  England  ;  and  that  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  Ireland  may 
not  suffer  by  the  measure.  In  the 
new  tariff,  therefore,  the  interests  of 
Ireland  ought  to  have  been  watched, 
and  protected  with  peculiar  jealousy  ; 
and  this  vigilance  would  not  have  been 
a  matter  of  much  trouble,  as  Ireland 
may  be  said  to  have  no  manufacture 
of  importance,  except  linen,  which  was 
protected  by  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent 
{id  valorem.  This  protection  has  been 
reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent,  which  we 
hope  may  be  sufficient ;  although  we 
wish  the  reduction  had  not  taken  place, 
as  we  observe  that  the  old  protection 
of  thirty  per  cent  has  been  continued 
to  the  silks  and  ribbons  of  En<;land. 
We  have  no  doul)t  that  Sir  Robert 
has  done  what  he  thought  just,  but  we 
regret  that  any  part  of  this  great 
measure  should  for  the  moment  bear 
a  contrary  appearance. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  new  tariff  will  fully  compen- 
sate to  the  English  for  the  income- tax, 
and  to  the  Irish  for  the  increase  in  the 
stamp-duties,  which    passed  without 


much  notice  through  the  house,  but 
will  before  long  excite  no  trifling  out- 
cry. This  assimilation  of  the  stamp- 
duties  of  England  and  Ireland  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  measure.  It  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  said,  that  Ireland 
being  a  poorer  country  ought  not  to 
pay  so  much  for  stamps  as  England. 
This  would  be  a  very  good  argument 
if  it  were  proposed  to  levy  as  much  in 
Ireland  as  the  total  produce  of  the 
English  stamp  acts,  or  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  impose  an  equal  poll-tax  upon 
the  population  of  both  countries,  but 
it  has  no  application  to  the  case  where 
the  tax  imposed  is  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth.  A  man  who  receives  a 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  Eng- 
land must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  the 
shape  of  legacy-duty.  If  Ireland  be 
a  poorer  country,  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
reason  why  so  many  legacies  of  that 
amount  should  not  be  chargeable  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  but  it  is  no 
reason  why  a  person  should  not  pay 
the  same  duty  who  receives  the  same 
sura. 

It  appears  a  paradox  to  some,  how 
the  people  should  gain  more  by  the 
reduction  of  duties  than  the  revenue 
loses,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  consumption  attendant  upon 
diminished  prices.  Thus  if  a  family 
consumed  eighty  pounds  of  coffee  in  one 
year,  at  the  duty  of  six  pence  a  pound, 
the  total  revenue  from  coffee  paid  by 
that  family  was  two  pounds.  If  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  to  four  pence 
induces  that  family  to  increase  its  con- 
sumption to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
coffee,  the  duty  levied  under  the  new 
system  will  be  one  pound  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four  pence,  and  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  by  the  ohange  will  be  only  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  but  the  gain 
to  the  family  will  be  about  fifteen  shil- 
lings— viz.  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence  on  the  quantity  which  it  formerly 
consumed,  and  something  less  than 
three  shillines  and  four  pence  on  the 
additional  twenty  pounds  which  the 
lower  duty  induces  it  to  consume. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the 
duties  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
exclusive  of  the  five  per  cent,  added 
to  them  by  the  late  administration. 
Thus  the  duty  on  coffee  is  four  pence 
and  one-fifth  of  a  penny,  although  ap- 
pearing  as  only  four  pence  in  the  sche- 
dule  to  the  tariff.  This  five  per  cent 
will  probably  be  taken  off  next  year,  if 
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the  state  of  the  finances  should  admit 
of  such  a  measure. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  an  ex- 
pression of  our  hopes  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  complete  what  he  has  so 
boldly  and  so  wisely  commenced,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  content  with  re- 
covering the  finances  from  their  late 
dangerous  condition,  when  the  expen- 
diture exceeded  the  revenue  by  several 
millions,  but  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  minister  in  time  of  peace  to  collect 
a  sinking  fund  to  reduce  the  debt  con- 
tracted by  his  predecessors.  Until 
this  is  done>  the  finances  of  the  country 


cannot  be  thought  in  a  safe  or  a  sound 
state.  National  bankruptcy  with  all 
its  dreadful  oonseauence  must  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  system  by  whicby 
in  times  of  war,  the  nation  is  led  to 
make  immense  addition  to  its  debt* 
and  yet  to  make  no  provision  for  its 
reduction  in  time  of^  peace.  But  let 
us  not  be  too  impatient,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  amid  the  pressure  of  g^reat 
difficulties  and  public  distress  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  in  one  year  done 
more  to  restore  our  finances  to  a  sound 
state  than  even  Pitt  was  able  to 
complish  in  a  much  longer  period. 
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CHAPTEa  XLIV. — THE  BAa   DINNEa. 


At  nine  o'clock  the  jury  retired,  and 
a  little  afterwards  the  front  drawing- 
toom  of  the  head  inn  was  becoming 
every  moment  more  crowded,  as  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  invited  to  partake 
of  Mrs.  Rooney's  hospitalities.  Mrs. 
Rooney's,  I  say ;  for  the  etiquette  of 
the  circuit  forbidding  the  attorney  to 
entertain  the  dignitaries  of  the  craft, 
Paul  was  only  at  present  his  own 
table  on  sufferance,  and  sought  out  the 
least  obtrusive  place  he  could  iind, 
among  the  juniors  and  side-dishes. 

No  one  who  could  have  seen  the  gay, 
laughing,  merry  mob  of  shrewd,  cun- 
ning-looking men  that  chatted  away 
there,  would  have  imagined  them,  a 
few  moments  previously,  engaged  in  a 
Question  where  the  lives  of  four  of 
tneir  fellow-men  hung  in  the  balance, 
tod  where,  at  the  very  moment,  the 
deliberation  was  continued  that  should, 
perhaps,  sentence  them  to  death  upon 
the  scaffold. 

'  The  instincts  of  a  profession  are 
narrow  and  humiliating  things  to  wit- 
ness. The  surgeon  who  sees  but  in 
the  suffering  agony  of  his  patient  the 
occasional  displacement  of  certain  ana- 
tomical details,  is  little  better  than  a 
savage:  the  lawyer  who  watches  the 
passions  of  hope  and  fear,  distrust, 
dread,  and  suspicion,  only  to  take 
advantage  of  them  in  his  case,  is  far 
worse  than  one.  I  confess,  on  looking 
at  these  men,  1  could  never  divest  my- 
VoL.  XX.— No.  118. 


self  of  the  impression,  that  the  hired 
and  paid-for  passion  of  the  advocate ; 
the  subtlety  that  is  engaged  special; 
the  wit  that  is  briefed ;  the  impetuous 
rush  of  indignant  eloquence  that  is 
bottled  up  from  town  to  town  in  cir- 
cuit, and,  like  soda-water,  grows  weaker 
at  every  corking — make  but  a  poor 
ensemble  of  qualities  for  the  class,  who, 
par  excellence,  stand  at  the  head  of 
professional  life. 

One  there  was,  indeed,  whose  hag- 
gard eye  and  blanched  cheek  showed 
no  semblance  of  forgetting  the  scene 
in  which  so  lately  he  had  been  an  actor. 
This  was  the  lawyer  who  had  defended 
the  prisoners.  He  sat  in  a  window, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand — fatigue, 
exhaustion,  but  more  than  all,  intense 
feeling  pourtrayed  in  every  lineament 
of  his  pale  face. 

"Ah,"  said  the  gay, jovial-looking 
attorney-general,  slapping  him  fami- 
liarly on  the  shoulder — "  ah,  my  dear 
fellow ;  not  tired,  1  hope.  The  court 
was  tremendously  hot ;  but  come,  rally 
a  bit:  we  shall  want  you.  Bennet 
\nd  O' Grady  have  disappointed  us,  it 
seems ;  but  you  are  a  host  in  vourself.'* 

"  Maybe  so,"  replied  the  other 
faintly,  and  scarce  ufting  his  eyes  ; 
*'but  you  can't  depend  on  my  ele- 
vation." 

The  ease  and  readiness  of  the  reply, 
as  well  as  the  tones  of  the  voice,  struck 
me,  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  no 
other  than  the  prior  of  the  Monks  of 
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the  Screw  who  had  spoken.  Mrs. 
Rooney  made  her  appearance  at  the 
moment^  and  my  attention  was  soon 
taken  away  by  the  announcement  of 
dinner. 

One  of  the  judges  arrived  in  time 
to  offer  his  arm^  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  amused  at  the  mock-solemnity 
of  the  procession,  as  wo  moved  along. 
The  judge  I  may  observe  was  a  young 
man,  lately  promoted,  and  one  whose 
bright  eye  and  bold  dashing  expression 
bore  many  more  traces  of  the  outer 
bar,  than  it  smacked  of  the  dull  gravity 
of  liie  bench.  He  took  the  end  of  the 
table  beside  Mrs.  Paul,  and  the  others 
soon  seated  themselves  promiscuously 
along  the  table. 

There  is  a  species  of  gladiatorial 
exhibition  in  lawyers'  society  that  is 
certainly  very  amusing.  No  one 
speaks  without  the  foreknowledge  that 
he  is  to  be  caught  up,  punned  on,  or 
ridiculed,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
whole  conversation  is,  therefore,  a  hail- 
storm of  short  stories,  quips,  and  re- 
torts, intermingled  with  details  of  suc- 
cessful bar  stratagems,  and  practical 
jokes  played  off  upon  juries.  With 
less  restraint  than  at  a  military  mess, 
there  is  a  strong  professional  feeling  of 
deference  for  the  seniors,  and  much 
more  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  unite  them.  While  thus  the  whole 
conversation  ran  on  topics  of  the  cir- 
cuit, I  was  amazed  at  Mrs.  Rooney's 
perfect  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties 
of  a  law  joke,  or  the  fun  of  a  nisi  prius 
storv.  She  knew  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  several  persons  alluded  to,  and 
laughed  loud  and  long  at  the  good 
things  she  listened  to.  The  judge 
alone,  above  all  others,  had  the  lady's 
ear.  His  bold  but  handsome  features-^ 
his  rich  commanding  voice,  nothing  the 
worse  that  it  was  mellowed  by  a  uttle 
brogue— his  graceful  action  and  manlr 
presence,  stamped  him  as  one  well 
suited  to  be  successfVil  wherever  good 
looks,  ready  tact,  and  consummate 
conversational  powers  have  a  field  fo^ 
their  display.  His  stories  were  few, 
but  always  pertinent  and  well  told; 
and  frequently  the  last  joke  at  the  tablo 
was  capped  by  him,  when  no  one  else 
could  have  ventured  to  try  it — while 
the  rich  roll  of  his  laugh  was  a  gua- 
rantee for  mirth  that  never  failed. 

It  was  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
off  by  Mrs.  Rooney  to  some  circum- 
stance of  our  former  intimacy,  that  a 


hearty  burst  of  laughing  from  the 
end  of  the  table,  told  that  something 
unusually  absurd  was  being  related. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  shrewd-looking, 
thin  old  fellow  in  spectacles,  ''  we 
capitulated,  on  condition  of  leaving  the 
garrison  with  all  the  honours  of  war ; 
and  faith,  the  sheriff  was  only  too 
glad  to  comply." 

**  Bob  Mahon  is  certainly  a  bold 
fellow,  and  never  hard  pushed,  what* 
ever  you  may  do  with  him.*' 

<«  Bob  Mahon  !"  said  I :  "  what  of 
him  ?" 

"  Keatley  has  just  been  telling  how 
he  held  out  the  jail  of  Ennis  for  foor 
weeks  against  the  sheriff'.  The  jailor 
was  an  old  tenant  of  his,  and  readilj 
came  into  his  plans.  Thev  were 
victualled  for  a  long  siege,  and  as  the 
place  was  strong,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  When  the  garrison  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  they  put  a  charge 
of  No.  4  into  the  sub-sheriff,  that  maide 
him  move  to  the  rear ;  and  as  the 
prisoners  were  all  coming  from  the 
assizes,  they  were  obliged  to  let  him 
have  his  own  terms,  if  he'd  only  consent 
to  come  out.  So  they  gave  him  twdve 
hours'  law,  and  a  clear  run  for  it ;  and 
he's  away." 

This  was  indeed  a  very  ouick  reali- 
zation of  Father  Tom's  preoictioo,  and 
I  joined  in  the  mirth  the  story  di« 
cited — not  the  less  readily,  that  I  wai 
well  acquainted  with  the  principal  actor 
in  it. 

While  the  laughter  still  continiied« 
the  door  opened,  and  a  young  bar- 
rister stole  mto  the  room,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  pushed  his  wine> 
glass  hurriedly  before  him. 

"  What !  Coll'mson,"  cried  the  attor- 
ney-general, "  have  they  agreed  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — a  verdict  of  guilty." 

"  Of  course ;  the  evidence  was  too 
home  for  a  doubt,"  said  he,  filling  hit 
glass  from  the  decanter. 

A  sharp  glance  from  the  dark  ere 
of  the  opposite  counsel  was  the  onlj 
reply,  as  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

**  Our  friend  has  taken  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  this  case,"  was  the 
cool  observation  of  the  last  speaker ; 
"  but  there  was  no  getting  over  Han- 
Ion's  testimony. "  Here  he  entered  into 
some  detail  of  the  trial,  while  the  boa 
and  confusion  of  voices  became  greater 
than  ever.    1  took  this  opportunity  of 
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makini;  niT  eACttp^,  ami  joined  Mrs. 
Rooner,  who  a  short  time  before  ha«l 
retired  to  the  drawing-roorn. 

Mrs.  Paul  had  contrived,  even  In 
the  short  space  since  her  arrival,  to 
have  converted  the  drawing-room  into 
a  sembUnce  of  something  like  an  apart- 
ment in  a  private  house — books^  prints, 
and  flowers,  judicionslv  disp<Med»  as 
well  as^an  open  piano-forte,  giving  it 
*n  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  far 
different  from  its  ordinary  seeming. 
She  was  practising  Moore*s  newly- 
imblisbed  song  of,  **  Fly  firom  this 
world,  dear  Dessy,  with  me,**  as  I 
•ntertd. 

**  Pray,  continue,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Roooey,^'  said  I :  <<  I  will  take  it  as 
the  greatest  possible  favour        '* 

**  Khr  said  Mrs.  Paul,  throwing 
up  her  eyes  in  the  most  languishing 
•cstacy — '*  ah  1  you  have  soul,  1  know 
yon  have.** 

Protesting  that  I  had  strong  rea- 
sons to  believe  so,  I  renewed  my 
entreaty. 

**  Yes,**  said  she,  musing,  and  in  a 
Siddons*  tone  of  soliloquy — **  yes,  the 
poet  is  rights 

'  MoAic  hath  charms  to  tmooik  the  sa- 
vage &•««/.* 

Bat  J  really  can't  sing  the  melodies — 


they  are  too  much  for  me.  The  allu- 
sion to  former  time^,  when  King 
O'Toole  and  the  rest  of  the  roval 
family  Ah !  you  are  aware,  I  be- 
lieve, that  family  reasons        *' 

Here  she  pressed  her  embroidered 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  while  she  pressed  mine  con- 
vulsively with  the  other. 

'<  Yes,  yes,**  said  I,  hurriedly,  while 
a  strong  temptation  to  laugh  outright 
seised  me.  **  1  have  heard  that  your 
descent-——** 

'*  Yes,  mv  dear ;  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
Danes,  and  the  cruel  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  there*s  no  saving  where  I  might 
not  be  seated  now.' 

She  leaned  on  the  piano  as  she  spoke, 
and  seemed  overpowered  with  sorrow. 
At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and 
the  judge  made  his  appearance. 

^  A  thousand  pardons  for  the  indis- 
cretion,'* said  he,  stepping  back  as  he 
saw  me  sitting  with  the  lady's  hand  in 
mine.  I  sprang  up,  confused  and 
ashamed  ;  and,  rushing  past  him,  hur- 
rieil  down  stairs. 

1  knew  how  soon  my  adventure,  for 
such  it  would  grow  into,  would  be  the 
standing-jest  of  the  bar  mess ;  and  not 
feeling  disposed  to  be  present  at  their 
mirth,  I  ordered  a  chaise,  and,  before 
half  an  hour  elapsed,  was  on  my  road 
to  Dublin. 


CUAPTSa  XI.V...THI   ESTC7R!«. 


Wi  never  experience  to  the  full  how 
fhr  sorrow  has  made  its  inroad  upon 
OS,  ontU  we  come  back,  aAer  absence, 
to  the  places  where  we  have  once  been 
happy,  and  And  them  lone  and  tenant- 
lesa.  While  we  recognUe  each  old 
fiuBiBar  object,  we  see  no  longer  those 
vbo  gave  them  all  their  value  in  our 
•y«« — every  inanimate  thing  about, 
speaks  to  our  senses,  but  where  are  they 
vbo  were  wont  to  speak  to  our  hearts  ? 
The  solitary  chamber  is  then,  indeed, 
bat  the  body  of  all  our  pleasure,  firom 
which  the  soul  has  departed  for  ever. 
These  feelings  were  mine  as  1  paced 
the  old,  ^elUwom  stairs,  and  entered 
ny  qoarters  in  the  C^astle.  No  more 
I  heard  the  merry  laugh  of  my  friend 
CXGrady,  nor  his"  quictc  step  upon  the 
stair.  The  Hfe,  the  stir,  the  bustle  of 
the  place  itsdf  seemed  to  have  all  fled ; 
the  Qoort  only  ochoed  to  the  measured 


tread  of  the  grenadier,  who  marched 
backwards  and  forwards  beside  the 
flag-staff,  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space.  No  cavalcade  of  joyous  riders-^ 
no  prancing  horses,  led  about  by 
grooms — no  showv  and  splendid  equi- 
pages ;  all  was  still,  sad,  and  neglected- 
looking.  The  dust  whirled  i^ut  in 
circling  eddies,  as  the  cold  wind  of  an 
autumnal  day  moaned  through  the 
arched  passages  and  gloomy  corridors 
of  the  old  building.  A  care-worn 
c^Kcial,  or  some  slatternly  inferior  of 
the  household  would  perhaps  pass,  from 
time  to  time;  but  except  such  as  these, 
nothing  stirred. 

The  close^l  shutters  and  drawn- 
down  blinds  showed  that  the  viceroy 
was  alncnt,  and  I  found  myself  the 
only  occupant  of  the  building. 

It  requires  the  critical  eye  of  the 
observant  resident  of  great  cities,  to 
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mark  the  changes  which  season  and 
fashion  effect  in  their  appearance. 
To  one  unaccustomed  to  their  phrases 
it  seems  strange  to  hear,  **  How  empty 
the  town  is — how  very  few  people  are 
in  London  !*' — while  the  heavy  tide  of 
population  pours  incessantly  around 
him,  and  his  ear  is  deafened  with  the 
ceaseless  roll  of  equipage.  But  in 
such  a  city  as  Dublin,  the  alteration  is 
manifest  to  the  least  remarking.  But 
little  frequented  by  the  country  gentry, 
and  never  except  for  the  few  months 
when  the  court  is  there — still  less 
visited  by  foreigners — deserted  by  the 
professional  classes^  at  least  such  of 
them  as  are  independent  enough  to 
absent  themselves,  the  streets  are  ac- 
tually empty.  The  occupations  of 
trade,  the  bustle  of  commerce,  that 
through  every  season  continue  their 
onward  course  in  the  great  trading 
cities,  such  as  Liverpool,  Hamburgh^ 
Frankfort,  and  Bourdeaux,  scarce  ex- 
ist here ;  and  save  that  the  tattered 
garments  of  mendicancy,  and  the 
craving  cries  of  hunger  are  ever  be- 
fore you,  you  might  fall  into  a  drowsy 
reverie  as  you  waiked,  and  dream  your- 
self in  Palmyra. 

I  had  strolled  about  for  above  an 
houTj  in  the  moody  frame  of  mind  my 
own  reflections  and  the  surrounding 
objects  were  well  calculated  to  suggest^ 
when,  meeting  by  accident  a  subaltern 
with  whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted, 
I  heard  that  the  court  had  that  morning 
left  the  Lodge  in  the  park,  for  Kil- 
kenny^ where  the  theatricals  of  that 
pleasant  city  were  going  forward,  a  few 
members  of  the  household  alone  re- 
maining, who  were  to  follow  in  a  day 
or  two. 

For  some  days  previous,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  remain  in  Ireland. 
Every  tie  that  bound  me  to  the  country 
was  broken.  I  had  no  heart  to  set 
about  forming  new  friendships,  while 
the  wounds  of  former  ones  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding ;  and  I  longed  for 
change  of  scene  and  active  occupation, 
that  I  might  have  no  time  to  reflect  or 
look  back. 

Resolving  to  tender  my  resignation 
on  the  duke's  staif  without  any  further 
loss  of  time,  I  set  out  at  once  for  the 
park. 

I  arrived  there  in  the  very  nick  of 
time :  the  carriages  were  at  the  en- 
trance, waiting  for  the  private  secre- 
tary of  his  grace;  and  two  of  the  aides- 


de-camp,  who  were  eating  a  hurried 
luncheon  before  starting.  One  of  the 
aides-de-camp  I  knew  but  slightly,  the 
other  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me ;  but 
Morcton  was  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  jumped  up  from  his  chair  as  my 
name  was  announced,  and  a  deep  blush 
covered  his  face  as  he  advanced  to 
meet  me : — 

''  My  dear  Hinton,  how  unfoijjtunatel 
Why  weren't  you  here  yesterday  ?  It*« 
too  late  now." 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?  I  don't  com* 
prebend  you." 

«  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  sidd  he, 
drawing  his  arm  within  mine,  and 
leading  me  towards  a  window,  as  he 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  ''  I  be- 
lieve you  heard  from  me,  that  his 
grace  was  provoked  at  your  continued 
absence,  and  expected  at  least  that 
you  would  have  written,  to  ask  an  ex- 
tension of  your  leave.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
duchess  came  back  from  England,  with 
some  crotchet  in  her  head  about  some* 
thing  she  heard  in  London.  In  any 
case  they  ordered  me  to  write.'* 

"  Well,  well,"  said  I  impatiently ; 
''  I  guess  it  all.  I  have  got  my  dis- 
missal.   Isn't  that  the  whole  of  it?" 

He  nodded  twice,  without  speaking. 

**  It  only  anticipates  my  own  wishes," 
said  I,  coolly,  "  as  this  note  may  sa;^ 
tisfy  you."  I  placed  the  letter  I  had 
written  for  the  purpose  of  my  resig- 
nation in  his  hand,  and  continued  x-^ 
"  I  am  quite  convinced  in  my  own  mind, 
that  his  grace,  whose  kindness  towards 
me  has  never  varied,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  this  step  on  such  slight 
grounds  as  my  absence.  No,  no ;  the 
thing  lies  deeper.  At  an^  other  time, 
I  should  certainly  have  wished  to  trace 
this  matter  to  its  source ;  now,  how- 
ever, chiming  as  it  does  with  my  own 
plans,  and  caring  little  how  fortune 
intends  to  treat  me,  I'll  submit  in 
silence." 

*'  And  take  no  notice  of  the  affair 
further?" 

"  Such  is  my  determination,"  said  I 
resolutely. 

*'  In  that  case,"  said  Moreton,  "  I 
may  tell  you,  that  some  story  of  a 
lady  had  reached  the  duchess,  when 
in  London  ;  some  girl  that  it  was  re- 
ported you  endeavoured  to  seduce,  and 
had  actually  followed  for  that  purpose 
to  the  west  of  Ireland.  There,  there ; 
don't  take  the  matter  up  that  way*  fat 
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heaven's  sake.  My  dear  fellow,  hear 
ine  out."  But  I  could  hear  no  more  ; 
the  rushing  blood  that  crowded  on  my 
brain  stunned  and  stupified  me»  and  it 
took  several  minutes  before  I  became 
sufficiently  collected  to  ask  bim  to  go 
on. 

*'  I  heard  the  thing  so  confusedly/' 
said  he^  **  that  I  cannot  attempt  any 
thing  like  connection  in  relatmg  it. 
But  the  stonr  goes^  that  your  duel  in 
Loughrea*  did  not  originate  about  the 
steeple-chase^  at  alU  but  in  a  quarrel 
about  this  g^l,  with  her  brother,  or 
her  cousin,  who,  having  discovered 
your  intentions  regarding  her,  you 
deemed  proper  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  pre- 
liminary. No  one  but  a  fool  could 
credit  such  a  thing." 

**  None  but  such  could  have  invented 
It,"  said  I ;  as  my  thoughts  at  once 
recurred  to  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere. 

''The  duke,  however,  spoke  to 
General  Hinton " 

**  To  my  father !  And  how  did 
he " 


.  **  Oh,  behaved  as  only  he  could  have 
done : — '  Stop,  my  lord,'  saud  he.  '  1*11 
spare  you  any  further  relation  of  this 
matter.  If  it  be  true,  my  son  is  im- 
worthy  of  remaining  on  your  staff. 
If  it  be  false,  1*11  not  permit  him  to 
hold  an  appointment  where  his  repu- 
tation has  been  assailed,  without  afford- 


ing him  an  opportunity  of  defence.* 
High  words  ensued,  and  the  end  was» 
that,  if  you  appeared  before  to-day^ 
you  were  to  hear  the  charge,  and  have 
an  opportunity  for  reply.  If  not,  your 
dismissal  was  to  be  made  out,  and 
another  appointed  in  your  place.  Now 
that  I  have  told  you,  what  I  feel  the 
indiscretion  of  my  ever  having  spoken 
of,  promise  me,  my  dear  Hinton,  that 
you  will  take  no  step  in  the  matter. 
The  intrigue  b  altogether  beneath  vou ; 
and  your  character  demands  no  defence 
on  your  part." 

"  I  almost  suspect  I  know  the  party,*' 
said  I,  gloomily. 

"  No,  no :  I'm  certain  you  can't.  It 
is  some  woman's  story ;  some  piece  of 
tea-table  gossip,  depend  on  it.  In  any 
case,  quite  unworthy  of  caring  about.'* 

"  At  all  events,  I  am  too  indifferent 
at  this  moment  to  feel  otherwise  about 
any  thing,"  said  I.  "So,  good-by, 
Moreton — ^my  regards  to  all  our  fel- 
lows—Good-by  I" 

**  Good-by,  my  boy,"  said  he,  warmly 
shaking  my  hand.  "  But,  stop  a  mo- 
ment, I  have  got  some  letters  for 
you ;  they  arrived  only  a  few  days 
since." 

He  took  a  packet  from  a  drawer  aa 
he  spoke,  and,  once  more  bidding  him 
adieu,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  the 
Castle. 


CHAPTEE  XL VI. — PAEEWELL  TO    lEELAND. 


My  first  care  on  reaching  my  quarters 
was,  to  make  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture by  the  packet  of  the  same 
evening ;  my  next  was,  to  sit  down 
:and  read  over  my  letters.   As  I  turned 
them  over,  I  remarked  that  there  were 
none  from  my  father  nor  Lady  Char- 
lotte :   there  was,  however,   one   in 
.  Julia's  hand ;  and  also  a  note  from 
.0* Grady:  the  others  were  the  mere 
common-place  correspondence  of  everv- 
•day  acquaintances,   which   I   merely 
.threw  my  eyes  carelessly  over  ere  I 
consigned  them  to  the  fire.     My  fair 
cousin's  possessed — I  cannot  explain 
why — a  most  unusual  degree  of  inte- 
rest for  me ;  and  throwing  myself  back 
in  my  chair,  I  gave  myself  up  to  to  its 
perusal. 

.  The  epistle  opened  by  a  half  sati- 
.rical  account  of  the  London  season — 
.then  nearly  drawing  to  its  close ;  in 
^hich  Vtfioiu  characters  and  incidents 


which  I  have  not  placed  before  my 
readers,  but  all  well  known  to  me,  were 
touched  with  that  quiet  subdued  rail- 
lery she  excelled  in.  The  flirtations, 
the  jiltings,  the  matches  that  were  on 
or  off,  the  rumoured  duels,  debts,  and 
difficulties  of  every  one  we  were  ac- 
quainted with,  were  told  with  a  most 
amusing  smartness ;  all  showing,  young 
as  she  was,  how  thoroughljr  the  wear 
and  tear  of  fashionable  life  had  in- 
vested her  with  the  intricate  knowledge 
of  character,  and  the  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  intrigues  and  by-play 
of  the  world.  How  unlike  Louisa 
Bellew,  said  I,  as  I  laid  down  the  letter 
after  reading  a  description  of  a  manoaU- 
vering  mamma  and  obedient  daughter 
to  secure  the  prize  of  the  season,  with 
a  peerage  and  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  It  was  true,  they 
were  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age 
which  she  ridiculed^  but  why  shotud 
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ibe  erer  have  known  them :  or  ought 
she  to  have  been  conversant  with  such 
a  state  of  society  as  would  expose 
them :  were  it  not  better,  like  Louisa 
Bellewy  to  have  passed  her  days  amid 
the  simple^  unexciting  scenes  of  se- 
cluded life»  than  to  have  purchased  all 
the  brilliancy  of  her  wit  and  the  dazale 
of  her  genius  at  the  price  of  true 
female  delicacy  and  refinement  ?  While 
I  asked  and  answered  myself  these 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own 
heart.  I  could  not  dismiss  the  thought* 
that  amid  sudi  scenes  as  London  pre- 
hentedy  wkh  such  associations  as  fashion 
necessitated,  the  unprotected  simpli- 
city of  Miss  Bellew*s  character  would 
expose  her  to  much  both  of  raillery 
and  coldness  ;  and  felt  that  she  would 
be  nearly  as  misplaced  among  the  proud 
daughters  of  haughty  England,  as  my 
fair  cousin  in  the  unfashionable  free* 
dom  of  Dublin  life. 

I  confess  as  I  read  on,  that  old 
associations  came  crowding  upon  me  ; 
the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  Julia's  style 
reminded  me  of  the  charms  of  her 
conversational  powers,  aided  by  all  the 
loveliness  of  her  beauty,  and  all  the 
witchery  which  your  true  belle  of 
fashion  knows  how,  so  successfuUr,  to 
spread  around  her  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
nush  of  burning  shame  on  my  cheek,  I 
acknowledged  to  myself  how  much  her 
letter  interested  me.  As  I  continued 
I  saw  O' Grady's  name,  and  to  my  asto- 
nishment found  the  following : — 

''Lady  Charlotte  came  back  from 
the  duke's  ball  greatly  pleased  with  a 
certain  major  of  dragoons,  who,  among 
his  other  excellent  qualities,  turns  out 
to  be  a  friend  of  yours.  This  esti- 
mable person,  whose  name  is  O' Grady, 
has  done  much  to  dissipate  her  lady- 
ship's prejudices  regarding  Irishmen : 
the  repose  of  his  manner,  and  the 

Suiet,  unassuming,  WelUbred  tone  of 
b  address  being  also  opposed  to 
her  pre-conceived  notions  of  his 
countrymen.  He  dines  here  twice 
or  thrice  a-week  ;  and  as  he  is  to  sail 
soon,  may  happily  preserve  the  bloom 
of  his  reputation  to  the  last.  My  esti- 
jnate  of  him  is  somewhat  different :  I 
think  him  a  bold  effrontee  kind  of  per- 
son, esteeming  himself  very  highly,  and 
thinking  little  of  other  people.  He 
has,  however,  a  delightful  old  thing, 
his  servant  Corny,  whom  I  am  never 
tired  of,  and  shall  really  miss  much 
nbca  he  IcAves  vs.    Now  as  to  your* 


self,  dear  cousin,  what  mean  all  the 
secret  hints,  and  sly  looks,  and  doubt- 
ful speeches  about  you  here?  The 
mysteries  of  Ud  >lpho  are  plain  read- 
ing compared  to  your  doings.  Her 
ladyship  never  speaks  of  you  but  '  as 
that  poor  boy,'  accompanying  the  epi- 
thet with  the  sigh  with  which  one 
speaks  of  a  shipwreck.  Sir  Gcorga 
calls  you  John,  which  shows  he  is  not 
quite  satisfied  about  you  ;  and  in  hd, 
1  begin  to  suspect  you  must  have  be- 
come an  united  Irishman,  with  *  a  lady 
in  the  case,'  and  even  this  would 
scarcely  demand  one  half  the  reserve 
and  caution  with  which  vou  are  men- 
tioned. Am  I  indiscreet  m  saying  that 
I  don't  thing  De  Vere  likes  you  ?  The 
major,  however,  certainly  does;  and 
his  presence  has  banished  the  lordling, 
for  which,  really,  I  owe  him  gratitude," 
The  letter  concluded  bv  saying,  that 
my  mother  had  desired  her  to  write  in 
her  place,  as  she  was  suffering  frooi 
one  of  her  nervous  headaches,  which 
only  permitted  her  to  go  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset-house.  My  father, 
too,  was  at  Woolwich,  on  some  mili- 
tary business,  and  bad  no  time  for  any 
thing,  save  to  promise  to  write  soon  ; 
and  that  she  herself  being  disappointed 
by  the  milliner  in  a  new  bonnet,  dedi- 
cated the  morning  to  me,  with  a  most 
praiseworthy  degree  of  self-denial  and 
oenevolence.  I  read  the  signatora 
some  half  dozen  times  over,  and  won- 
dered what  meaning  in  her  own  heart 
she  ascribed  to  the  words—**  Yours* 
Julia." 

Now  for  O'Orady,  said  I,  brcaki^ 
the  seal  of  the  major's  envelope. 

**  Mt  t>KAa  Jaci — I  was  sitting  on 
a  hencoop,  now  pondering  on  my  for- 
tunes, now  turning  to  con  over  tha 
only  book  on  board, — a  verr  erudita 
work  on  naval  tactics,  with  directtooa 
how  *  to  moor  a  ship  in  the  Downs,*— 
when  a  gun  came  booming  over  tha 
sea,  and  a  frigate,  with  certain  enig- 
matical colours  flving  at  her  main-top, 
compelled  the  old  troop  ship  we  were 
in,  to  back  her  top-sails  and  Ua  to;  wa 
were  then  steering  straight  for  Ma- 
deira, in  latitude ,  longitude  tha 

same;  our  intention  being,  with  tha 
aid  of  Providence,  to  reach  Quebec  at 
some  remota  period  of  the  summer,  to 
join  our  service  oompaniet  in  r^tHn 
Having  obeyed  the  orders  of  H.  M.  9. 
Bhtfti  to  wait  until  she  overtook  iia<— 
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a  measure  that  nearly  cost  us  two  of 
our  masts  and  the  cook*s  galley^  we 
not  being  accustomed  to  stand  stilly  it 
teemed  ;  a  boat  came  along  side  with 
the  smallest  bit  of  a  midshipman  I 
ever  looked  at,  sitting  in  the  stern 
sheets,  with  orders  for  us  to  face  about, 
left  shoulder  forward,  and  march  back 
to  England,  where,  having  taken  in 
the  secoud  battalion  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  we  were  to  start  for  Lisbon. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  pleasure  the 
announcement  afforded  us  ;  delighted 
as  we  were  to  exchange  tomahawks 
and  bowie-knives  for  civilized  warfare, 
even  against  more  formidable  foes. 
Behold  us  then  in  full  sail  back  to  old 
England,  which  we  reached  within  a 
fortnight ;  only  to  touch,  however,  for 
the  twenty-eighth  were  most  impa- 
tiently expecting  us ;  and  having  dedi- 
cated three  days  to  taking  in  water 
and  additional  stores,  and  once  more 
ffoing  through  the  horrible  scene  of 
kave-taking  between  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  we  sailed  again.  I  have  little 
inclination  to  give  you  the  detail, 
which  newspapers  would  beat  me 
hollow  in,  of  our  march,  or  where  we 
first  came  up  with  the  French ;  a  smart 
affair  took  pUce  at  daybreak,  in  which 
your  humble  servant,  to  use  the  ap- 
propriate phrase,  distinguished  him- 
self— *egad,  I  had  almost  said  extin- 
guished— for  I  was  shot  throush  the 
side,  losing  part  of  that  conjugal  por- 
tion of  the  human  anatomy  called  a  rib, 
and  sustaining  several  other  minor 
damages,  that  made  me  appear  to  the 
jr^imental  doctor  a  very  unserviceable 
craft  for  his  migesty's  service  ;  the  re- 
Bult  was,  I  was  sent  back  with  that 
plabter  for  a  man's  vanity,  though  not 
for  his  wounds  a  despatch  letter  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  an  official  ac- 
count of  the  action. 

"  As  nothing  has  occurred  since  in 
the  Peninsula  to  eclipse  my  perform- 
ance, I  continue  to  star  it  here  with 
immence  success,  and  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  with  a  little  more  loss  I 
might  make  an  excellent  match  out  of 
ihe  affair.  Now  to  the  pleasant  part 
of  my  epistle.  Your  father  found  me 
out  a  few  evening^  since  at  an  evening 
party  at  the  Duke  of  York*s  and  pre- 
sented me  to  vour  lady  mother,  who 
was  most  gracious  in  her  reception  of 
me ;  an  invitation  to  dinner  the  next 
day  followed,  and  since,  I  have  spent 
almost  9very  day  at  your  house*  Your 


father,  my  dear  Jack,  is  a  glorious  fel- 
low, a  soldier  in  every  great  feature  of 
the  character.  You  never  can  have  a 
finer  object  of  your  imitation,  and 
your  best  friend  cannot  wish  you  to  be 
more  than  his  equal.  Lady  Charlotte 
is  the  most  fascinating  person  I  ever 
met;  her  abilities  are  first-rate,  and 
her  powers  of  pleasing  exceed  all 
that  ever  I  fancied  even  of  London 
fashionables.  How  you  could  have  left 
such  a  house  I  can  scarcely  conceive, 
knowing  as  I  do  something  of  your 
taste  for  comfort  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
besides  la  cousinet  Lady  Julia— Jack, 
Jack,  what  a  close  fellow  you  are :  and 
how  very  lovely  she  is  ;  she  certainly 
has  not  her  equal  even  here.  I  scarcelv 
know  her,  for  somehow  she  rather  af- 
fects hauteur  with  mv  cloth,  and  rarely 
deigns  any  notice  of  the  red  coats  so 
plentifully  sprinkled  along  your  father's 
dinner-table.  Her  kindness  to  Corny, 
who  was  domesticated  at  yoiur  house 
for  the  last  five  weeks,  I  can  never 
forget,  and  even  he  can't,  it  would  ap- 
pear, conjure  up  any  complaint  against 
her:  what  a  testimony  to  her  goodness  I 

**  This  life,  however,  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  as  I  have  now  recovered  so 
far  as  to  mount  a  horse  once  more,  I 
have  applied  for.  a  regimental  appoint- 
ment ;  your  father  most  kindly  inte- 
rests himself  for  me,  and  before  the 
week  is  over  I  may  be  gazetted.  That 
fellow  De  Vere  was  very  intimate  here 
when  I  arrived,  since  he  has  seen  me 
however,  his  visits  have  become  gra- 
dually less  frequent,  and  now  have  al- 
most ceased  altogether.  This,  entre 
nous,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  com- 
pletely with  Lady  Julia's  approval,  and 
I  think  she  may  have  attributed  to  me 
a  circumstance  in  which  certainly  I 
was  not  an  active  cause.  However, 
happy  I  may  feel  at  being  instrumental 
in  a  breach  of  intimacy  between  her 
and  one  so  very  unworthy  of  her,  even 
as  a  common  acquaintance ;  I  will  ask 
you,  Jack,  when  opportunity  offers,  to 
put  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  for  al- 
though I  may,  in  all  likelihood,  never 
meet  her  affain,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
leave  with  her  a  more  unfavourable 
impression  of  me  than  I  really  deserve.** 

Here  the  letter  broke  of,  lower  down 
on  the  paper  were  the  following  lines, 
written  in  evident  haste,  and  with  a 
different  ink  :•— 

**  We  sail  to-night — Oporto  is  our 
•destination.    Corny  is  to  remain  be* 
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hind,  and  I  must  ftsk  of  you  to  look  to 
him  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin.  Lady 
Julia  likes  De  Vere,  and  you  know  him 
too  well  to  permit  of  such  a  fatal  mis- 
fortune. I  am»  I  findy  meddling  in 
what  really  I  have  no  rieht  to  touch 
upon,  this  ifly  however,  de  votu  ^  nun* 
God  bless  you. — Yours  ever, 

«  Phil  OGbadt." 

Poor  Phil,  said  I,  as  I  laid  down 
the  letter ;  in  his  heart  he  believes  him- 
self disinterested  in  all  this,  but  I  see 
plainly  he  is  in  love  with  her  himself. 
Alas,  I  cannot  conceive  a  heavier  afflic* 
tion  to  befall  the  man  without  fortune 
than  to  be  thrown  among  those  whose 
prospects  render  an  alliance  impossible* 
and  to  bestow  his  affections  on  an  ob- 
ject perfectly  beyond  his  reach  of  at- 
tainment. Many  a  proud  heart  has 
been  torn  in  the  struggle  between  its 
own  promptings  and  the  dread  of  the 
imputation,  which  the  world  so  hastily 
confers,  of  **  fortune  hunting  ;*'  manv 
a  haughty  spirit  has  quailed  beneath 
this  fear,  and  stifled  in  his  bosom  the 
thought  that  made  his  life  a  blessed 
dream.  My  poor  friend,  how  little 
will  she  that  has  stolen  away  your 
peace  think  of  your  sorrows ! 

A  gentle  tap  at  my^oor  aroused  me 
from  my  musings.  I  opened  it  and 
saw,  to  my  surprise,  my  old  companion, 
Tipperary  Joe.  He  was  covered  with 
dust,  heated,  and  travel-stained,  and 
leaned  against  the  door-post  to  rest 
himself. 

"  So,"  cried  he,  when  he  had  re- 
covered his  breath,  *'  Vm  in  time  to 
see  you  once  more  before  you  go.  I 
run  all  the  way  from  Carlow,  since 
twelve  o'clock  last  night.*' 

"  Come  in,  my  poor  boy,  and  sit 
down.  Here's  a  glass  of  wine ;  'twill 
refresh  you.  We  11  get  something  for 
yon  to  eat,  presently. ' 

"'So:  1  couldn't  eat  now.  My 
throat  is  full,  and  my  heart  is  up  here. 

And  so  you  are  going  away ; — 

going  for  good  and  all ;  never  to  come 
back  again  ?" 

**  Who  can  say  so  much  as  that,  Joe? 
I  should,  at  least,  be  very  sorry  to 
think  so." 

"  And  would  you,  now  ?  And  will 
you  really  think  of  ould  Ireland  when 
you're  away  ?  Hurroo !  by  the  mor- 
tial,  there's  no  place  like  it,  for  fun» 
divilment,  and  divarsion.  But,  musha, 
ii&asha!    I'm  forgettinV  and  it's  gti* 


ting  dark.  May  I  go  with  you  to  the 
packet  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  my  poor  boy  ;  and  I 
believe  we  have  not  many  minutes  to 
spare." 

I  despatched  Joe  for  a  car,  while  I 
threw  a  last  look  around  my  room. 
Sad  things  these  last  looks,  whether 
bestowed  on  the  living  or  the  dead* 
the  life-like  or  the  inammate. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  reeemblet 
death  in  the  last  gluice  we  are  ever 
to  bestow  on  a  loved  object.  Tht 
girl  you  have  treasured  in  your  secret 
heart,  as  she  passes  by  on  her  weddiiw^ 
day,  it  may  he  happy  and  blissful,  lira 
up  her  laughing  eyes,  the  symbol  of 
her  own  liffht  heart,  and  leaves,  in 
that  look,  cuurkness  and  desolation  to 
you  for  ever.  The  boy  your  father* 
spirit  has  clung  to,  like  the  very  light 
of  your  existence,  waves  his  hand  finom 
the  quarter-deck,  as  the  gigantic  ship 
bends  over  to  the  breeze  ;  the  wind  if 
playing  through  the  locks  your  hand 
.  so  oftentimes  has  smoothed ;  the  te«n 
have  dinuned  his  eyes,  for,  mark  I  he 
moves  his  fingers  over  them— and  this 
is  a  last  look. 

My  sorrow  had  no  touch  of  these. 
My  eye  ranged  over  the  humble  fumi^ 
ture  of  my  little  chamber,  while  me> 
mories  of  the  past  came  crowding  on 
me;  hopes,  that  I  had  lived  to  see 
blighted ;  dav-dreams  dissipated ;  heart- 
felt wishes  thwarted  and  scattered.  I 
stood  thus  for  tome  minutes,  when 
Joe  again  joined  me. 

Poor  fellow !  his  wayward  and  oft* 
pricious  flights,  now  grave,  now  gay» 
were  but  the  mockery  of  that  sympathy 
my  heart  required.  Still  did  he  heu 
the  sadness  of  the  moment. 

We  need  the  voice,  the  look,  the 
accent  of  affection,  when  we  are  lesT- 
ing  the  spot  where  we  have  once  beeft 
happy.  It  will  not  do  to  part  from  the 
objects  that  have  made  our  homc^ 
without  the  connecting  link  of  hnnsaa 
friendship.  The  heanh,  the  roof-trc<w 
the  mountab,  and  the  rivulet,  are  not 
so  eloquent  as  the  once  syllabled 
*'  Good-by,"  come  it  from  evv  m 
humble  a  voice. 

The  bustle  and  excitement  of  the 
scene  beside  the  packet  seemed  to  a|L 
ford  Joe  the  most  livelv  gratiflcatiop  i 
and,  like  the  genius  of  confVuioo,  be 
was  to  be  seen  flitting  from  place  lo 
place,  assisting  one,  impeding  another  % 
while  snatches  of  his  vild.tongt  htolM 
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from  him  every  moment.  I  had  but 
time  to  press  his  hand,  when  he  was 
hurried  ashore  amongst  the  crowd,  and 
the  instant  after,  the  vessel  sheered  off 
from  the  pier,  and  got  under  weigh. 
'  The  poor  bojr  stood  upon  a  block  of 
granite,  waving  his  cap  over  his  head. 
He  tried  a  faint  cheer,  but  it  was 
scarcely  audible:  another,  it  too  failed. 
He  looked  wildly  around  him  on  the 
strange,  unknown  faces,  as  if  a  scene  of 
desolation  had  fallen  on  him,  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  fled  wildly 
from  the  spot.  And  thus  I  took  my 
leave  of  Ireland. 

At  this  period  of  my  narrative  I  owe 
it  to  my  reader — I  owe  it  to  myself— 
to  apologise  for  the  mention  of  inci- 
dents, places,  and  people,  who  have  no 
other  bearing  on  my  story,  than  in  the 
impression  they  made  upon  me  while 
yet  young. 

When  I  arrived  in  Ireland,  I  knew 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  world.  My 
opportunities  had  shown  me  life,  only 
through  the  coloured  gloss  of  certain 
fashionable  prejudices ;  but,  of  the 
real  character,  motives,  and  habitual 
modes  of  acting  and  thinking  of  others, 
still  more  of  myself,  I  was  in  total  igno- 
rance. The  rapidly  succeeding  inci- 
dents   of    Irish    life — their    interest* 


variety,  and  novelty,  all  attracted  an4 
excited  me  ;  and  without  ever  stopping 
to  reflect  upon  causes,  I  found  myself 
becoming  acquainted  with  facts.  That 
the  changeful  pictures  of  existence  so 
profusely  scattered  through  the  land» 
should  have  made  their  impression 
upon  me,  is  natural  enough  ;  and  be- 
cause I  have  found  it  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  tell  my  reader  the  ma^ 
chinery  of  this  change  in  me,  than  tQ 
embody  that  change  itself,  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  presented  before  him  tom 
bleaux  of  life  under  so  many  different 
circumstances,  and  when,  ft*equentlyi 
they  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  cur- 
rent of  my  own  fate  and  the  story  of 
my  own  fortunes. 

It  is  enough  of  myself  to  say,  that 
though  scarcely  older  in  time,  I  had 
grown  so  in  thought  and  feeling.  If  I 
felt,  on  the  one  hand,  how  little  my 
high  connexions,  and  the  position  in 
fashionable  life  which  my  family  oo* 
cupied,  availed  me,  I  learned,  on  th0 
other,  to  know  that  friends,  and  staunch 
ones,  could  be  made  at  once,  on  the 
emergency  of  a  moment,  without  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  introduction* 
and  the  diplomatic  interchange  of 
visits.         And  now  to  my  story. 


CHAPTEA  XLVU. — LONDON. 


It  was  late  when  I  arrived  in  London, 
And  drove  up  to  my  father's  house*. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
4eft  Ireland  weighed  more  heavily  on 
me  as  I  drew  near  home,  and  reflected 
over  the  questions  I  should  be  asked, 
jind  the  explanations  I  should  be  ex- 
pected to  afford ;  and  I  half  dreaded 
lest  my  father  should  disapprove  of  my 
conduct,  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  him  how  little  I  had  been 
to  blame  throughout.  The  noise  and 
-din  of  the  carriages,  the  oaths  and  ex- 
clamations of  the  coachmen,  and.  the 
uproar  of  the  streets,  turned  my  at- 
tention from  these  thoughts,  and  I 
«sked  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
crowd. 

"  A  great  ball,  sir,  at  Lady  Char- 
lotte Hinton's." 

This  was  a  surprise,  and  not  of  the 
pleasantest.  I  had  wished  that  my  first 
meeting  with  my  father,  at  least,  should 
have  been  alone  and  in  quietness,  where 
I  could  fairly  have  told  him  every  im- 
portant event  of  my  late  lifei  and  ex- 


plained wherefore  I  so  ardently  desired 
immediate  employment  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  a  totisd  change  in  that  career 
which  weighed  so  heavily  on  my  spirits* 
The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  instant^ 
and  I  found  myself  once  more  at  home* 
What  a  feeling  does  that  simple  word 
convey  to  his  ears  who  knows  the  real 
blessing  of  a  home — that  shelter  from 
the  world,  its  jealousies  and  its  envie8» 
its  turmoils  and  its  disappointments-* 
where,  like  some  land-locked  bay,  the 
still,  calm  waters  sleep  in  silence,  while 
the  storm  and  hurricane  are  roaring 
without— where  glad  faces  and  bright 
looks  abound — where  each  happiness 
is  reflected  back  from  every  heart,  and 
ten  times  multipled,  and  every  sorrow 
comes  softened  by  consolation  and 
words  of  comfort :  and  how  little  like 
this  is  the  abode  of  the  great  leader 
of  fashion ;  how  many  of  the  fairest 
gifts  of  humanity  are  turned  back  by 
the  glare  of  a  hundred  wax-lights,  and 
the  glitter  of  g^ilded  lacqueys ;  and 
how  few  of  the  charities  of  lifo  Bd4 
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entrance  where  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  voluptuous  hahits  have  stifled 
natural  feeling,  and  made  even  sympa- 
thj  unfashionable. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  I  could 
persuade  the  servants^  who  were  all 
strangers  to  me,  that  the  travel-stained, 
dusty  individual  before  them,  was  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  and  fashionable 
Ladv  Charlotte  Hinton,  and  at  length 
reached  my  room  to  dress. 

It  was  near  midnight:  the  rooms 
were  filled  as  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room.     For  a  few  moments  I  could 
not  help  feeling  strongly  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  splendid  scene  before 
me.    The  undoubted  evidences  of  rank 
and  wealth  that  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  in  London  life,  are  very  striking. 
The  splendour  of  the  women's  dress 
.—their  own  beauty — a  certain  air  of 
haughty  bearing,  peculiarly  English — 
a  kind  of  conscious  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  marks  them ;  and 
in  their  easy,  unembarrassed,  steady 
glance,  you  read  the  proud  spirit  of 
Albion's    **  haughty    dames."      This 
alone  was    very  different   from    the 
laughing  spirit  of  Erin's  daughters — 
their  "espiegle"  looks  and  smiling 
lips.     The  men,  too,  were  so  dissimi- 
lar :  their  reserved  and  stately  carriage, 
their  low  voices,  and  deferential  but 
composed  manner,  contrasting  strongly 
with  Irish  volubility,  quickness,  and 
gesticulation.     I  stood  unnoticed  and 
alone  for  some  time,  quietlv  observant 
of  the  scene  before  me,  and  as  I  heard 
name  after  name  announced,  many  of 
them  the  greatest  and  the  highest  in 
the  land,  there  was  no  semblance  of 
excitement  as  they  entered — no  looks 
of  admiring  wonder  as  they  passed  on, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd.     This 
showed  me  I  was  in  a  mighty  city, 
where  the  chief  spirits  that  ruled  the 
age  moved  daily  before  the  public  eye ; 
and  again  I  thought  of  Duolin,  where 
some  third-rate  notoriety  would  have 
been  hailed  with  almost  acclamation, 
and  lionised  to  the  ''  top  of  his  bent** 

I  could  remember  but  few  of  those 
■round*  and  even  they  had  either  for- 
gotten me  altogether,  or,  havine  no 
recollection  of  my  absence,  saluted  me 
with  the  easy  nonchalance  of  one  who 
is  seen  every  evenincr  of  his  life. 

'<  How  are  you,  Hinton  ?"  said  one* 
with  something  more  of  warmth  than 
the  rest.  **  I  have  not  met  you  fur 
fone  wedu  past." 


"  No,"  said  I,  smiling, "  I  have  been 
nearly  a  year  from  home." 

''  Ah,  indeed  I     In  Spain  ?" 

"  No,  in  Ireland !" 

*«  In  Ireland !     How  odd  !" 

''  Who  has  been  in  Ireland  ?"  said  a 
low,  plaintive  voice,  turning  round  as 
she  spoke — my  lady  mother  stood  before 
me.  **  I  should  like  to  hear  somethinff^ 
but,  dear  me,  this  must  be  John!** 
and  she  held  out  her  jewelled  hand 
towards  m^. 

**  My  dear  mother,  I  am  so  happy 
to  see  you  look  so  very  well        " 

<'  No,  no,  my  dear,"  said  she  sigh- 
ing,  **  don't  speak  of  that.     When  did 

you  arrive  ? 1  beg  your  royal  high- 

ness*s  pardon — I  hope  yon  have  not 
forgotten  vour  i^ro/e^^,  my  son." 

I  bowed  reverently  as  a  large,  fun* 
handsome  man,  with  bald  head  and  m 
most  commanding  expression,  drew 
himself  up  before  me. 

**  No,  madam,  I  have  not  forgotten 
him,  I  assure  yon  I"  was  the  reply,  as 
he  returned  my  salute  with  marked 
coldness*  and  passed  on. 

Before  Ladv  Charlotte  eoold  ex* 
press  her  surprise  at  such  an  nnlooked- 
for  mark  of  displeasure,  my  father^ 
who  had  just  heard  of  my  arrival, 
came  up. 

'<  Jack,  mv  dear  fellow,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  How  large  you  have  grown, 
boy,  and  how  brown  I" 

'The  warm  welcome  of  his  manly 
voice,  the  affectionate  grasp  of  his 
strong  hand,  rallied  me  at  once,  and  I 
cared  little  for  the  looks  of  king  or 
kaiser  at  that  moment.  He  drew  his 
arm  within  mine,  and  led  me  through 
the  rooms  to  a  small  boudoir,  where  m 
party  at  cards  were  the  only  occupants, 

**  Here  we  shall  be  tolerably  alone 
for  a  little  while,  at  least,"  said  he ; 
**  and  now,  my  lad,  tell  me  every  thing 
about  yon." 

In  less  than  half  an  honr  I  ran  over 
the  principal  events  of  my  life  in  Ire- 
land, omitting  only  those  in  which 
Miss  Bellew  bore  a  part  On  this 
account  my  rupture  with  Lord  de 
Vere  was  only  imperfectly  alluded  to ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  my  father's 
brow  became  contracted,  and  his  look 
assumed  a  severer  expression  at  this 
part  of  mv  narrative. 

"  You  have  not  been  very  explicttt 
Jack,  about  this  business ;  and  thb  it 
is  which  I  am  really  uneasy  about.  I 
have  never  known  jou  to  do  a  mean 
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or  a  shabby  thing — I  will  never  sus- 
pect you  of  one.  So  now  let  nie 
clearly  understand  the  ground  of  this 
quarrel." 

There  was  a  tone  of  command  in 
his  voice  as  he  said  this  which  decided 
me  at  once,  and  without  further  hesi- 
tation I  resolved  on  laying  every  thing 
before  him.  Still  I  knew  not  how  to 
begin — ^the  mention  of  Louisa's  name 
alone  staggered  me,  and  for  a  second 
or  two  I  stammered  and  looked  con- 
fused. 

Unlike  his  wonted  manner,  my  father 
looked  impatient — almost  angry.  At 
lasty  when  seeing  that  my  agitation 
only  increased  on  me»  and  my  difficulty 
grew  each  moment  greater,  he  looked 
me  sternly  in  the  face,  and  with  a 
voice  full  of  meaning,  said — 

**  Tell  me  every  thing — I  cannot 
bear  to  doubt  you.  Was  this  a  play 
transaction  ?*' 

"  A  play  transaction  !  No,  sir, 
nothing  like  it." 

**  Was  there  not  a  bet — some  db-> 
puted  wager — ^mixed  up  in  it  ?" 

'*  Yes,  there  was  a  wager,  sir  ; 
but " 

Before  I  could  conclude,  my  father 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  eyes,  and 
a  faint  sigh  broke  from  him. 

**  But  hear  me  out,  sir.  The  wager 
was  none  of  mine." 

In  a  few  moments  I  ran  over  the 
whole  circumstance  of  De  Vere*s  bet, 
his  conduct  to  Miss  Bellew,  and  my 
own  subsequent  proceedings ;  but  when 
I  came  to  the  mention  of  0'Grady*s 
name,  he  stopped  me  suddenly,  and 
said — 

**  Major  O'Grady,  however,  did  not 
approve  of  your  conduct  in  the  affair." 

"  0*Grady  I  He  was  my  friend  all 
through  it." 

My  father  remained  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  in  a  low  voice 
added — 

**  There  has  been  misrepresentation 
here." 

The  words  were  not  well  spoken 
when  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere,  with  my 
cousin.  Lady  Julia,  on  his  arm,  came 
up.  The  easy  nonchalance  of  his  man- 
ner, the  tone  of  quiet  indifference  he 
assumed,  were  well  known  to  me ;  but 
1  was  in  nowise  prepared  for  the  look 
of  insufferable  patronizing  imperti- 
nence he  had  now  put  on.  My  cousin, 
more  beautifnl  far  than  ever  I  had 
seen  her,  took  off  my  attention  from 


him,  and  I  turned  with  a  feeling  of 
half-pridc,  half-wonder,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  her.  Dressed  in  the  most 
perfect  taste  of  the  fashion,  her  hand- 
some features  wore  the  assured  and 
tranquil  expression  which  conscious 
beauty  gives.  And  here  let  no  inex« 
perienced  observer  rashly  condemn  the 
placid  loveliness  of  the  queen  of  beauty 
— the  sanctioned  belle  of  fashionable 
life;  it  is  indeed  very  different  from 
the  artless  loveliness  of  innocent  girl- 
hood ;  but  its  claim  is  not  less  incoa- 
testible.  The  features,  like  the  facul- 
ties, can  be  cultivated ;  and  when  no 
unnatural  effort  suggests  the  expres- 
sion, who  shall  sav  that  the  mind  habi- 
tually exercised  m  the  society  of  the 
highest  and  most  gifted  circle,  will  not 
impart  a  more  elevated  character  to 
the  look,  than  when  the  unobtrusive 
career  of  every-day  life  flows  on  calm 
and  unruffled,  steeping  the  soul  in  a 
dreary  monotony,  and  calling  for  no 
effort  save  of  the  commonest  kind« 
Julia's  was  indeed  splendid  beauty-— 
the  lustrous  brilliancy  of  her  dark 
blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long  black 
lashes — the  perfect  contour  of  her 
cheeks — her  full  short  lips,  slightly,  so 
slightly  curled,  you  knew  not  if  it 
were  not  more  smile  than  sarcasm— « 
the  low  tones  of  her  voice  were  rich 
and  musical,  and  her  carriage  and  de!» 
meanour  possessed  all  the  graceful  ele- 
gance which  is  only  met  with  in  th^ 
society  of  great  cities.  Her  manner 
was  most  frank  and  cordial :  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me  at  once,  and  looked 
really  glad  to  see  me.  After  a  feW 
brief  words  of  recognition,  she  turned 
towards  De  Vere — 

"  I  shall  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  my 
lord,  this  set.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  seen  my  cousin." 

He  bowed  negligently,  muttered 
something  carelessly  about  the  next 
waltz,  and  with  a  familiar  nod  to  me« 
lounged  away.  O'Grady's  caution 
about  this  man's  attentions  to  Julia  at 
once  came  to  my  mind,  and  the  easy 
tone  of  his  manner  towards  her  alarmed 
me  ;  but  I  had  no  time  for  reflection, 
as  she  took  my  arm  and  sauntered 
down  the  room. 

**  And  so,  mon  eher  cousin,  you  have 
been  leading  a  very  wild  life  of  it — 
fighting  duels,  riding  steeple-chasea, 
breaking  your  own  bones  and  ladies* 
hearts,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  Irish,*' 
said  Julia  with  a  smile,  into  which  not 
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a  pai*ticle  of  her  habitual  raillery  en- 
tered. 

'*  From  your  letter  I  can  1eam»  Julia^ 
a  very  strange  account  of  my  doings 
must  have  reached  mj  friends  here. 
Except  from  yourself  I  have  met  with 
9carcely  any  tning  but  cold  looks  since 
|ny  arrival." 

**  Ohy  never  mind  that — people  will 
ialky  you  know.  For  my  part»  Jack» 
I  never  will  believe  you  any  thing  but 
what  I  have  always  known  you.  The 
heaviest  charge  I  have  heard  against 
you  is  that  of  trifling  with  a  poor 
girl's  affections ;  and  as  I  know  that 
the  people  who  spread  these  rumours 
generally  don't  Know  at  which  side 
either  the  trifling  or  the  affection  re- 
|ides,  why  I  think  little  about  it." 

**  And  has  this  been  said  of  me  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  has,  and  ten  times 
Its  much.  As  to  your  gpambling  sins, 
there  is  no  end  to  their  enormity.  A 
certain  Mr.  Rooney»  I  think  the  name 
\l^  a  noted  play-man  ■" 
.  **  How  absurd,  Julia !  Mr.  Rooney 
never  played  in  his  life ;  nor  have  1, 
except  in  the  casual  way  every  one 
does  in  a  drawing-room." 

*•  iV  imparte — ^you  are  a  lady-killer 
fmd  a  gambler.  Now  at  to  count 
number  three— for  being  a  jockey  ?'* 

"  My  dear  Julia»  if  you  saw  my 
Steeple-chase  vou'd  acquit  me  of  that." 

'*  Indeed  I  did  hear,"  said  she 
roguishly, "  that  you  acquitted  your- 
self admirably — but  still  you  won. 
And  then  we  come  to  theg^eat  offence 
•—your  quarrelsome  habits.  We  heard* 
it  is  true,  that  you  behaved,  as  it  it 
palled,  very  honourably,  &c.:  but  really 
duelling  is  to  detestable-^—" 

"  Come,  oome,  fair  cousin,  let  us 
talk  of  something  besides  mv  delin- 

2uencies.     What  do  you  think  of  my 
riend  O'Grady  ?" 
I  said  this  suddenly,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal ;  but  to  my  utter  discomfiture, 
she  replied  with  perfect  calmn< 


'*  I  rather  was  amused  with  him  at 
first.  He  is  very  odd— very  unlike 
other  people — but  Lady  Charlotte  took 
him  up  so,  and  we  had  so  much  of  him 
here,  I  g^ew  somewhat  tired  of  him. 
He  was,  however,  very  fond  of  yon, 
and  you  know  that  made  up  for  much 
with  us  all." 

There  was  a  tone  of  sweetness  and 
almost  of  deep  interest  in  these  few 
last  words  that  made  my  heart  thriU, 
and  unconsciously  I  pressed  her  arm 
closer  to  my  side,  and  felt  the  touch 
returned.  Just  at  the  instant  my  Ei- 
ther came  forward  accompanied  by 
another,  who  I  soon  perceived  was  the 
royal  duke  that  had  received  me  so 
coldly  a  few  minutes  before.  His 
frank,  manly  face  was  now  all  tmiks, 
and  his  bright  eye  fflanced  from  my 
fair  cousin  to  mysdf  with  a  quick, 
meaning  expression. 

**  Another  time,  general,  will  do 
^uite  as  well.  I  say,  Mr.  Hinton, 
call  on  me  to-morrow  morning  about 
ten,  will  you  ?  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.*' 

I  bowed  deeply  in  reply,  and  he 
passed  on. 

<'  And  let  me  see  you  after  break- 
fast," said  Julia  in  a  half-whisper,  at 
she  turned  towards  De  Vere,  who  now 
came  forward  to  claim  her  for  the 
waltz. 

My  father,  too  mixed  with  the  crowd 
— and  I  felt  myself  alone  and  a  stranger 
in  what  should  have  been  my  home. 
A  kmd  of  cold  thrill  came  over  me  as 
I  thought  how  unlike  was  my  welcome 
to  what  it  would  have  been  in  Ireland ; 
for  although  I  felt  that  in  my  father's 
manner  towards  me  there  was  no  want 
of  affisction  or  kindness,  yet  somehow 
I  missed  the  exuberant  warmth  and 
ready  cordiality  I  had  latterly  besQ 
used  to ;  and  soon  turned  away,  sad 
and  disappointed*  to  seek  my  owm 
room. 


CHAPTia  XLVUL AIT   mCHAPPT    DISCLOSUEB. 


<<WaATl'*  cried  I,  as  I  awoke  the 
next  morning,  and  looked  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  figure  who  waddled  across 
the  room,  with  a  boot  in  either  hand. 
"  What,  not  Corny  Delany,  surely." 

**  Ug^,  that  same,"  taid  he,  with  a 
cranky  croak ;  ''  I  don*t  wonder  ye 
don't  know  me ;  hardship's  telling  on 
me  every  day.* 


Now  really,  in  vindication  of  mj 
father's  household,  in  which  Sir  Corny 
had  been  domesticated  for  the  la^ 
two  months,  I  mutt  observe,  that  the 
alteration  in  his  abearance  was  not 
exactly  such  at  to  juttify  hit  remark  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  grown  &tter» 
and  more  nuray,  and  looked  in  hr 
better  eu%  than  I  had  erer  seea  him 
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hii  lac^f  howoTery  mod  perseveringlj 
prffenred  iU  habitual  sour  and  crabbed 
•xprestion,  rather  increased  than  other- 
si  is«i  bj  his  improved  condition. 
.  "  So»  Corny,  you  are  not  comfort- 
able here  I  find.*^ 

<<  Comfortable  I  The  wajs  of  this 
i>lace  would  kill  the  Danes!  Nothinff 
Dttt  ringing  bells  Arom  morning  tiU 
nigfat ;  carriages  drifin'  like  wind  up 
to  the  door ;  and  bang*  bang  awaj  at 
the  rapper :  then  more  ringing  to  let 
them  out  affain ;  and  bells  for  break- 
£wtt  and  for  luncheon,  and  the  hall 
dinner ;  and  then  the  sight  of  ri'tals 
that's  wasted — meat*  and  fish,  and 
fowl,  and  Teffetables,  without  end. 
Ugh,  the  hajtnens,  the  Turks ;  eatinff 
AIM  drinking  as  if  the  world  was  aU 
their  own." 

«<  Well,  apparently  they  take  good 
oare  of  ^ou  m  that  respect." 

**  Denl  a  bit  of  care ;  here  it*s 
•rery  man  for  himself;  but  1*11  give 
vaminff  on  Saturday ;  sorrow  one 
o*  me  'Ul  be  kilt  for  the  like  of  them." 

**  You  prefer  Ireland,  then.  Corny." 

*•  Who  said  I  did  ?*'  said  he  snap- 
pUhly  ;  '*  isn't  it  as  bad  there  I  Uffn, 
ugh,  the  captain  won't  rest  asy  in  his 
ffrave,  after  the  way  he  treated  me  I 
waving  me  here  alone  and  dissolate  in 
this  pUee,  amongst  strangers." 

**  Well,  you  must  confess,  the  coun- 
try is  not  so  bad." 

"  And  why  would  I  confess  it ; 
vhat*s  in  it  that  I  don't  mislike  ?  Is 
it  the  heap  of  houses,  and  the  smoke, 
and  the  devil's  noise  that's  always 
goii«  on  that  I'd  like?  Why  isn't  it 
peacefbl  and  quiet  like  Dublin  ?" 

And  as  I  conversed  further  with 
Ua,  T  found  that  all  his  dislikes  pro- 
ceeded horn  the  discrepancy  he  every- 
where discovered,  from  what  he  had 
been  aooustomed  to  in  Ireland ;  and 
which,  without  liking,  he  still  pre- 
fnrred  to  our  Saxon  observances :  the 
few  things  he  saw  worthy  of  praise, 
being  bmrowed  or  stolen  fh>m  his 
own  side  of  the  channel ;  and  in  this, 
bis  ingenuity  was  strildnff,  inasmuch 
tbat  tne  very  trees  in  Wobum-park 
owed  their  goodness  to  the  owner 
baving  been  once  a  lord-lieutenant  in 
Ireland ;  where,  as  Corny  expressed 
it*  **  devil  thank  him  to  have  fine 
trees  \  hadn't  he  the  pick  of  the 
PUvnix!" 

I  Knew  that  eaDdonr  formed  a  moet 
yroauDiot  fiMtnre   in  Blr.  Delany's 


character,  and  consequently  had  little 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  opinion  of 
everr  member  of  ray  family  ;  indeed, 
to  do  him  justice,  no  one  ever  re- 

?uired  less  of  what  is  called  pumping, 
lis  judgment  on  things  and  people 
flowed  from  him  without  effort  or 
restraint,  so  that  ere  half  an  hour 
elapsed,  he  had  expatiated  on  my  mo- 
ther's pride  and  vanity ;  apostrophized 
my  father's  hastiness  ana  determina- 
tion ;  and  was  quite  prepared  to  enter 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  my 
cousin  Julia's  failings ;  concerning 
whom,  to  my  astonishment,  he  was 
not  half  so  lenient  as  I  expected. 

**  Arrah,  isn't  she  like  the  rest  of 
them,  ooorting  one  day  with  Captain 
Phil,  and  another  with  the  young  lord 
there,  and  then  laughing  at  them  both 
with  the  ould  duke  that  comes  here  to 
dinner.  She  thinks  I  don't  be  mind- 
ing her ;  but  didn't  I  see  her  taking 
myself  off  one  day  on  paper ;  making 
a  drawing  of  me,  as  if  I  was  a  bastel 
Blaybe  there's  worse  nor  me,"  said  the 
little  man,  lookinff  down  upon  his 
crooked  shins  ana  large  knee-joints 
with  singular  complacency;  ''and 
maybe  she'd  get  one  of  them  yet."  A 
harsh  cackle,  the  substitute  for  a 
laugh,  closed  this  speech. 

"  Breakfast  on  the  table,  sir,"  said 
a  servant,  tapping  f^tly  at  the  door. 

"  I'll  ennge  it  is,  and  will  be  till 
two  o'clock,  when  they'll  be  calling 
out  for  luncheon,"  said  Uomy,  tuminff 
up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  thougn 
the  profligate  waste  of^^the  house  was 
a  sin  he  wished  to  wash  his  hands  off 
"  that  wasn't  the  way  at  his  honour 
the  Jidge't ;  he'd  never  taste  a  bit 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  many  a 
man  he'd  send  to  his  long  account  in 
the  meantime.  Ugh  I  I  wish  I  was 
back  there." 

"  I  have  n>ent  many  happy  days  in 
Ireland,  too, '  said  I,  scarce  following 
him  in  more  than  the  general  meaning 
of  his  speech. 

A  fit  of  coughing  firom  Cornv  in- 
terrupted his  reply,  but  as  he  left  the 
room  I  oeuld  hear  his  muttered  medi- 
tations, something  in  this  strain:—. 
**  Happy  days,  indeed ;  a  dacent  life 
you  led  t  tramping  about  the  country 
with  a  fool  I  borseriding  and  fightingt 
ugh!" 

I  found  my  cousin  in  the  breakfast- 
room  alooe ;  my  fiuher  had  already 
gone  out;   and  as    Lady  Charlotte 
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never  left  her  room  before  three  or 
four  o'clock,  I  willingly  took  the  op- 
portunity of  our  ti'te-a-tete,  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  singular  recep- 
tion I  had  met  with,  and  to  seek  an 
explanation,  if  so  might  be,  of  the 
viceroy's  change  towards  me  since  his 
vbit  to  England. 

Julia  entered  frankly  and  freely  into 
the  whole  matter,  with  the  details  of 
which,  though  evidently  not  trusting 
me  to  the  full,  she  was  somehow  per- 
fectly conversant. 

*•  My  dear  John,"  said  she,  **  vour 
whole  conduct  in  Ireland  has  been 
much  mistaken " 

*'  Calumniated,  apparently,  were  the 
better  word,  Julia,   said  I  hastily. 

''  Nay,  hear  me  out :  it  is  so  easy, 
when  people  have  no  peculiar  reasons 
to  vindicate  another,  to  misconstrue — 
perhaps  condemn.  It  is  so  much  the 
way  of  the  world,  to  look  at  things  in 
their  worst  light,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  see  no  particular  ingenuity  was 
required  to  make  your  career  in  Dub- 
lin appear  a  wild  one,  and  your  life  in 
the  country  still  more  so.  Now  you 
are  growing  impatient ;  you  are  get- 
ting angry ;  so  I  shall  stop.'* 

"  No,  no,  Julia ;  a  thousand  par- 
dons if  a  passing  shade  of  indignation 
did  show  itself  on  my  face.  Pray  go 
on. 

"  Well,  then,  when  a  young  gentle- 
man, whose  exclusive  leanings  were 
even  a  little  quizzed  here — there,  no 
impatience !  —  condescends  at  one 
spring  to  frequent  third-rate  people's 
houses  ;  falls  in  love  with  a  niece,  or 
daughter,  or  a  something  there  ;  plays 
high  among  riotous  associates  ;  makes 
rash  wagers;  and  fights  with  his 
friends,  who  endeavour  to  rescue 
him •• 

''Thank    you,    Julia — a   thousand 


thanks,  sweet  cousin.  The  whole 
narrative  and  its  author  are  palpably 
before  me." 

A  deep  blush  covered  her  cheek  as 
I  rose  hastily  from  my  chair. 

**  John,  dear  John,  sit  down  again,** 
said  she,  "  I  have  only  been  in  jest  all 
this  time.  You  surely  do  not  suppose 
me  silly  enough  to  credit  one  word  of 
all  this." 

'*  It  must  have  been  told  you,  bow- 
ever,"  said  I,  fixing  my  eyes  on  her  as 
I  spoke. 

The  redness  of  her  cheek  grew 
deeper,  and  her  confusion  increased  to 


a  painful  extent  as,  taking  my  band  in 
hers,  she  said  in  a  low,  soft  voice — 

**  I  have  been  very,  very  foolish ; 
but  you  will  promise  me  never  to  re- 
member^^— at  least  never  to  act  upon— 
the " 

The  words  became  fainter  and 
fainter  as  she  spoke,  and  at  last  died 
away  inaudibly;  and  suddenly  there 
shot  across  my  mind  the  passage  io 
O'Gradys  letter — the  doubt,  ODoe 
suggested,  gained  strength  at  everr 
moment — she  loved  De  Vere.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  convey  the  conflicting 
storm  of  passion  this  thought  stirred 
up  within  me.  I  turned  towards  her. 
Her  head  was  thrown  gently  backy 
and  her  deep  blue,  lustrous  eyes  were 
fixed  on  me  as  if  waiting  my  reply. 
A  tear  rolled  heavily  along  her  cbeek 
— it  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  her  shed. 
Pressing  her  hand  to  my  lips,  I  mut* 
tered  the  words — "  Trust  me,  Joliay** 
and  left  the  room. 

''  Sir  George  wishes  to  tee  you,  str» 
in  his  own  room,"  said  a  servant,  as  I 
stood  stunned  and  overcome  by  the 
discovery  I  had  made  of  my  counn'a 
affection.  I  had  no  time  given  me  for 
further  reflection  as  I  followed  him  to 
my  father's  room. 

''  Sit  down.  Jack,"  said  my  father* 
as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  **  I 
wish  to  talk  with  von  alone,  here.  I 
have  been  with  the  duke  this  mom* 
ing ;  a  little  explanation  has  satisfied 
him  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly 
irreproachable  in  Ireland:  he  writes 
by  this  post  to  the  viceroy,  to  mako 
the  whole  thing  clear,  and  indeed  be 
offered  to  reinstate  you  at  once,  which 
I  refused,  however.  Now  to  ^iiie-> 
thing  graver  still,  my  boy,  and  which 
I  wish  I  could  spare  you-^but  it  can* 
not  be." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  be  leaned 
his  head  in  both  his  hands,  and  was 
silent.  A  confused,  imperfect  senso 
of  some  impending  bad  news  rendered 
me  motionless  and  still,  and  I  waited 
without  speaking.  When  my  father 
lifted  up  his  head,  his  face  was  pale 
and  care-worn,  and  an  expression  such 
as  long  illness  leaves  had  usurped  the 
strong  and  manly  character  of  bit 
countenance. 

*'  Come,  my  boy,  I  must  not  keep 
you  longer  in  suspense.  Fortone  hag 
dealt  hardly  with  me  since  we  parted* 
Jack,  1  am  a  beggar  1 " 

A  convabive  gulpb,  and  a  rattling 
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BOQDd  in  the  tbroatf  followed  the  words ; 
and  for  a  tecond  or  two  his  fixed 
looks  and  purple  colour  mode  me  fear 
a  fit  was  approaching.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  he  recovered  his  calmness, 
and  proceeded,  but  still  with  a  broken 
and  tremulous  voice,  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  altered  fortune. 

It  appeared  that  many  Dritibh  oflR* 
cers  of  nigh  rank  had  involved  them- 
selves deeply  in  a  loan  to  the  Spanish 
government,  under  the  faith  of  speedy 
repayment.  The  varying  chances  of 
the  peninsular  struggle  had  given  this 
loan  all  the  chnracter  of  a  gambling 
speculation,  the  skill  in  which  con- 
sisted in  the  anticipation  of  the  result 
of  the  war  we  were  then  engaged  in. 
My  father's  sanguine  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  induced  him  to  enter 
deeply  in  the  speculation,  from  which, 
bavmg  once  engaged  in,  there  was  no 
retreat.  Thousand  after  Uiousand 
followed,  to  secure  the  sum  alreadv 
advanced ;  and  at  last,  hard  pressed 
by  the  increasing  demands  for  money, 
and  con6dent  that  the  first  turn  of 
fortune  would  lead  to  repnyment,  he 
bad  made  use  of  the  greater  part  of 
my  cousin  Julia's  fortune,  whose  guar- 
dian he  wa5,  and  in  whose  hao£  this 
trust-money  had  been  left.  My  cousin 
would  come  of  age  in  about  four 
months,  at  which  tuue  ^he  would  be 
eighteen ;  and  then,  if  the  money 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  conse- 
quences were  utter  ruin,  with  the  ter- 
rific blow  of  blasted  character  and 
reputation. 

There  was  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  settled  on  me  by  my  grand- 
liitber,  which  I  at  once  offered  to 
place  at  his  disposal. 

**  Alas,  my  poor  fellow  !  I  have  ad- 
Tanced  already  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  of  Julia's  fortune  I  No,  no. 
Jack  ;  I  have  thought  much  over  the 
matter ;  there  is  but  one  way  of  es- 
caping from  this  difficulty.  By  dis- 
poaing  of  these  bonds  at  considerable 
loss,  1  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  Julia's 
money.  This  will  leave  us  little  better 
than  above  actual  want :  itill  it  must 
b«  done.  I  shall  solicit  a  command 
abroad ;  they'll  not  refuse  me,  I  know. 
Lady  (^harloite  must  retire  to  Bath, 
or  some  quiet  place,  which  in  my  ab- 
sence will  api>far  los  remarkable. 
Strict  econcmy  and  time  will  do  much. 
And  as  to  yourself,  1  know  that  having 


once  learned  what  you  have  to  look  to, 
I  shall  have  no  cause  of  complaint  on 
your  score :  the  duke  has  promised  to 
take  care  of  you.  And  now  my  heart 
is  lighter  than  it  has  been  for  some 
months  past." 

Before  my  father  had  ceased  speak- 
ing, the  shock  of  his  news  had  gradu- 
ally subsided  with  me,  and  I  was  fully 
intent  on  the  details  by  which  he 
hoped  to  escape  his  embarrassroenta. 

My  mother  was  my  first  thought. 
Lady  Charlotte,  I  knew,  could  never 
encounter  her  changed  condition  ;  she 
was  certain  to  siiuc  under  the  very 
shock  of  it. 

My  father,  however,  supposed  that 
she  need  not  be  told  its  full  extent ; 
that  by  management  the  circumstance 
should  be  graduallv  made  known  to 
her  ;  and  ho  hoped,  too,  her  interest 
in  her  husband  and  son,  both  abaent 
from  her,  would  withdraw  her 
thoughts  in  great  measure  from  the 
routine  of  fashionable  life,  and  fis 
them  in  a  channel  more  homely  and 
domestic.  **  Besides,"  added  he,  with 
more  animation  of  voice,  **  they  may 
offer  me  some  military  appointment  in 
the  colonies,  where  she  could  accom- 
pany me,  and  this  will  prevent  an  ex- 
posure. And,  after  all.  Jack,  there  is 
nothing  else  for  it."  At  he  said  this, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  as  though 
rather  asking  than  answering  the 
question. 

Not  knowing  what  to  reply,  I  was 
silent. 

"  You  were  fond  of  Julia,  as  a 
boy,"  said  he,  carelessly. 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  cheek,  as 
I  answered,  **  Yes,  sir  ;  but  _ 
but ' 

**  But  you  have  outgrown  that,** 
added  he,  with  a  smile. 

'*  Not  so  much,  sir,  as  that  she  has 
forgotten  me.  In  fact,  I  believe  we 
are  excellent  cousins.** 

"  And  it  is  not  now,  mv  dear  boy,  I 
would  endeavour  to  make  you  more 
to  each  other.  What  is  not  a  union 
of  inclination,  shall  never  be  one  of 
sordid  interest ;  besides.  Jack,  why 
should  we  not  take  the  field  together  ? 
— the  very  thought  of  it  maukes  me 
feel  young  enough." 

I  saw  nis  lip  quiver  as  he  fpoke, 
and  unable  to  bear  more,  I  wrung  his 
hand  warmly,  and  hurried  away. 
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I  WILL  not  say  that  my  reverse  of 
fortune  did  not  depress  me ;  indeed, 
the  flrst  hlow  fell  heavily ;  hut  that 
once  pasty  a  number  of  opposing  mo- 
tives rallied  my  courage  and  nerved 
my  heart.  My  father,  I  knew,  relied 
on  me  in  this  crisis  to  support  his  own 
strength  ;  I  had  learned  to  care  less 
for  extravagant  habits  and  expensive 
tastes,  by  living  among  those  who  ac- 
corded tnem  little  sympathy  and  less 
respect ;  besides,  if  my  changed  ca- 
reer excluded  me  from  the  race  of 
fashion,  it  opened  the  brilliant  path  of 
a  soldier's  life  before  me.  And  now 
every  hour  seemed  an  age,  until  I 
should  find  myself  among  the  gallant 
fellows  who  were  winning  their  laurels 
in  the  battle-fields  of  the  Peninsula. 

According  to  the  duke*8  appoint- 
ment of  the  preceding  evening,  I 
found  myself,  at  ten  o'clock,  punc- 
tually awaiting  my  turn  to  be  in- 
troduced, in  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Horse- Guards.  The  room  was 
crowded  with  officers  in  full  dress; 
some  old  white-haired  general  of  di- 
vision coming  daily  for  years  past  to 
solicit  commands,  their  fitness  for 
which  lay  only  in  their  own  doating 
imaginations;  some,  broken  by  sick- 
ness and  crippled  with  wounds,  were 
seeking  colonial  appointments  they 
never  could  live  to  reach ;  hale  and 
stout  men  in  the  prime  of  life  were 
there  also,  entreating  exchanges  which 
should  acconunodate  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who  preferred  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
or  the  snows  of  Canada.  Among 
these,  however,  were  many  fine  sol- 
dier-like fellows,  whose  only  request 
was  to  be  sent  where  hard  knocks 
were  going,  careless  of  the  climate, 
and  regardless  of  the  cause.  Another 
class  were  thinly  sprinkled  around ; 
younff  officers  of  the  staff,  many 
of  them  delicate,  effeminate-looking 
fig^es,  herding  scrupulously  toge- 
ther, and  never  condescending,  by 
word  or  look,  to  acknowledge  their 
brethren  about  them.  In  this  knot 
De  Vere  was  conspicuous  by  the  loud 
-tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  continued 
titter  of  his  unmeaning  laugh.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  consum- 
mate ease  with  which  he  could  appa- 
rwitlj  forget  all  unpleasant  recollec- 


tions, and  accost  the  man  whom  b« 
should  have  blushed  to  meet.  Now 
he  exhibited  this  power  in  perfection : 
saluting  me  across  the  room  with  a 
familiar  motion  of  his  hand,  he  called 
out — 

*«  Ah,  Hinton,  you  here  too  ?  Sick 
of  Ireland  ;  I  knew  it  would  come  to 
that ;  looking  for  something  near 
town  ?" 

A  cold  negative,  and  a  colder  bowj 
was  my  only  answer. 

Nothing  abashed  by  this,  indeed, 
to  all  seeming,  quite  indifferent  to  it, 
he  continued — 

**  Bad  style  of  thing,  Dublin ; 
couldn't  stand  those  confounded  talk* 
ers,  with  their  old  jokes  from  circuit. 
You  were  horribly  bored,  too ;  I  saw 
it." 

"  I  beg,  my  lord,**  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  seriousness,  the  best  exchange  1 
could  assume  for  the  deep  annoyance 
I  felt — <'  I  beg  that  you  will  not  io- 
dude  me  in  your  opinions  respecting 
Ireland  ;  I  opine  we  differ  materially 
in  our  impressions  on  that  coantrT» 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason  too.** 
These  latter  words  I  spoke  with 
marked  emphasis,  and  fixing  my  eyes 
steadily  on  him. 

"  Very  possibly/*  lisped  he,  as  coollj 
as  before.  '<  I  left  it  without  regret ; 
you  apparently  ought  to  be  there  still : 
ha,  ha,  ha !  he  ha^  it  there  I  think.** 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  face  and 
temples  as  I  heard  these  words,  and 
stepping  close  up  beside  him,  I  said 
slowly  and  distinctly — 

"  I  thought,  sir,  that  one  leMOQ 
might  have  taught  you  with  whom 
these  liberties  were  practicable.** 

As  I  said  thus  much,  the  door 
opened,  and  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
'^ork  appeared.  Abashed  at  having 
so  far  forgotten  where  I  was,  I  stood 
motionless  and  crimson  for  shanie. 
Lord  Dudley,  on  the  contrary,  bowed 
reverently  to  his  royal  highness,  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  of  discom* 
posure  or  irritation,  his  easy  smil« 
curling  his  lip. 

The  duke  turned  from  one  to  tb« 
other  of  us  without  speaking;  his 
dark  eyes,  piercing,  as  it  were,  into 
our  very  hearts.  «  Lord  Dudley  de 
Vere,**  said  he  at  length,  "  I  havw 
signed  your  appointment.     BIr.  Hin* 
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ton,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  voice 
I  have  heard  more  than  once  withui 
the  last  five  minates,  in  an  angry  tone, 
was  yours.  Take  care,  sir,  that  this 
forgetfulness  does  not  grow  upon  you. 
The  colonel  of  the  twenty-seventh  is 
not  the  person  to  overlook  it,  I  pro- 
mise you." 

"  If  your  royal  highness " 

"  I  must  entreat  you  to  spare  me 
any  explanations.  You  are  gazetted 
to  the  twenty-seventh.  I  hope  you 
will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  for  im« 
mediate  embarkation.  Where*s  the 
detachment.  Sir  Howard?" 

"At  Chatham,  your  royal  high- 
ness," replied  an  old  officer  behind  the 
duke^s  shoulder.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment his  grace  passed  through  the 
room,  conversing  as  he  went  with  dif- 
ferent persons  about  him. 

As  I  turned  away,  I  met  Lord 
Dudley  s  eyes ;  they  were  rivetted  on 
me  with  an  expression  of  triumphant 
malice  I  had  never  seen  in  them  be- 
fore, and  I  hurried  homeward  with  a 
heart  crushed  and  wounded. 

I  have  but  one  reason  for  the  men- 
tion of  this  trivial  incident:  it  is  to 
show  how  often  the  studied  courtesy, 
the  well-practised  deception  that  the 
fashion  of  the  world  teaches,  will  pre- 
vul  over  the  heartfelt,  honest  indig- 
nation which  deep  feeling  evinces ; 
and  what  a  vast  superiority  the  very 
affectation  of  temper  confers,  in  the 
judgment  of  others,  who  stand  by  the 
game  of  life,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
players  at  either  side. 

Let  no  one  suspect  me  of  lauding 
the  mockery  of  virtue  in  what  I  say 
here.  I  would  merely  impress  on  the 
young  man  who  can  feel  for  the  deep 
sorrow  and  abasement  I  suffered,  the 
importance  of  the  attainment  of  that 
self-command,  of  that  restraint  over 
any  outbreak  of  passion,  when  the 
very  semblance  of  it  ensures  respect 
and  admiration. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  witness  with 
indifference  the  preference  of  those 
we  have  once  loved,  for  some  other 
person;  still  more  so,  when  that  other 
chances  to  be  one  we  dislike ;  the 
breach  of  affection  seems  then  tinc- 
tured with  a  kind  of  betrayal:  we  call 
to  mind  how  once  we  swayed  the  tem- 
per and  ruled  the  thoughts  of  her 
who  now  has  thrown  off  her  allegi- 
ance; we  feel,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  too,  how  forgotten  are  all  our 
lessons ;  how  dead  is  all  our  wonted 


influence;  wa  remember  when  the 
least  word,  the  slightest  action,  bent 
beneath  our  will ;  when  our  smile  was 
happiness,  and  our  very  sadness  a  re- 
proof;  and  now  we  see  ourselves  un« 
minded  and  neglected,  with  no  more 
liberty  to  advise,  no  more  power  to 
control,  than  the  merest  stranger  of 
the  passing  hour.  What  a  wound  to 
our  self-love  I 

That  my  cousin  Julia  loved  De 
Vere,  0' Grady *8  suspicions  had  al- 
ready warned  me;  the  little  I  had 
seen  of  her  since  my  return,  strength- 
ened the  impression ;  while  his  con- 
fident manner  and  assured  tone,  con- 
firmed my  worst  fears.  In  my  heart 
I  knew  how  utterly  unworthy  he  waa 
of  such  a  girl ;  but  then,  if  he  had 
already  won  her  affections,  my  know- 
ledge came  too  late:  besides,  the 
changed  circumstances  of  my  own  for- 
tune, which  must  soon  become  known, 
would  render  my  interference  sus- 
pected, and  consequently  of  no  value ; 
and  after  all,  if  I  determined  on  such 
a  course,  what  allegation  could  I  bring 
against  him,  which  he  could  not  ex- 
plain away,  as  the  mere  levity  of  the 
young  officer,  associating  among  those 
he  looked  down  upon  and  despised. 

Such  were  some  of  my  reflections, 
as  I  slowly  returned  homewards  fpom 
'  the  Horse-Guards.  As  I  arrived,  a 
travelling-carriage  stood  at  the  door  ; 
boxes,  imperials,  and  cap-cases  littered 
the  hall  and  steps ;  servants  were 
hurrying  back  and  forward,  and  Ma- 
demoiselle Clemence,  my  mother's 
maid,  with  a  poodle  under  one  arm, 
and  a  macaw's  cage  in  the  other,  was 
adding  to  the  confusion,  by  directions 
in  a  composite  language  that  would 
have  astonished  Babel  itself. 

«  What  means  all  this  ?"  said  I.  "  Is 
Lady  Charlotte  leaving  town  ?" 

*'  Mi  ladi  va  partir  " 

*'  Her  ladyship's  going  to  Hastings, 
sir,"    sud    the    butler,   interrupting. 

"  Dr.  Y has  been  here  this  morn- 

jng,   and  recommends  an    immediate 
change  of  air  for  her  ladyship." 

"  Is  Sir  George  in  the  house?" 

"  No,  sir,  he's  just  gone  out  with 
the  doctor." 

"  Ah,"  thought  I,  *«  this,  then,  is  a 
concerted  measure,  to  induce  my  mo- 
ther to  leave  town.  Lady  Julia  at 
home  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Whose  horse  is  that  with  Jhe 
groom?" 
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"  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere's,  sir  ;  he's 
up  stairs.** 

Already  bad  I  turned  to  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  when  1  heard  these 
words.  Suddenly  a  faint*  half-sick 
feeling  came  over  me>  and  I  hastened 
up  stairs  to  my  own  room,  actually 
dreadinff  to  meet  any  one  as  I  went. 

The  blank  future  before  me  never 
seemed  so  cheerless  as  at  that  mo- 
ment :  separated,  without  a  chance  of 
ever  meeting,  from  the  onlv  one  I 
ever  really  loved ;  tortured  by  my 
doubts  of  her  feeling  for  me — for 
even  now,  what  would  I  not  have 
given  to  know  she  loved  me ;  my 
worldly  prospects  ruined;  without  a 
home ;  my  cousin  Julia,  the  only  one 
who  retained  either  an  interest  in 
roe,  or  seemed  to  care  for  me,  about 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  man  I  hated 
and  despised. 

<'  How  soon !  and  I  shall  be  alone 
in  the  world,"  thought  I ;  and  already 
the  cold  selfishness  of  isolation  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind. 

A  gentle  tap  came  to  the  door ;  I 
opened  it ;  it  was  a  message  from 
Lady  Charlotte,  requesting  to  see  me 
in  her  room.  As  I  passed  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room,  I  heard  Lady  Julia 
and  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere  talking  and 
laughing  together :  he  was»  as  usual, 
''  so  amusing,**  as  my  mother  s  letter  * 
called  him ;  doubtless,  relating  my 
hasty  and  intemperate  conduct  at  the 
Horse- Guards ;  for  an  instant  I  stopped, 
irresolute  as  to  whether  I  should 
not  hreak  suddenly  in,  and  disconcert 
his  lordship's  practical  coolness  by  a 
disclosure :  my  better  reason  pre- 
vented me,  and  I  passed  on.  Lady 
Charlotte  was  seated  in  a  deep  arm- 
chair, inspecting  the  packing  of  va- 
rious articles  of  toilet  and  jewellery 
which  were  going  on  around  her,  her 
cheek  somewhat  flushed  from  even 
thb  small  excitement. 

**  Ah,  dearest  John,  how  d*ye  do  ? 
— Find  a  chair  somewhere,  and  sit 
down  by  me  ;  you  see  what  confusion, 

we  re  in ;  Dr.  V found  there  was 

not  an  hour  to  spare ;  the  heart  he 
suspects  to  be  sympathetically  engaged 
— aon*t  put  that  Chantilly  veil  there, 
I  shall  never  set  at  it — and  he  advises 
Hastings  for  the  present ;  he's  coming 
with  U9,  however — I'll  wear  that  ring, 
Clemence — and  I  must  insist  at  his 
looking  at  you  ;  \ou  are  very  pale  to- 
day, and  diark  under  the  eyes ;  have 
you  any  pain  in  the  side  ?** 


**  None  whatever,  my  dear  mother ; 
Vm  quite  well." 

'*  Pain  is,  however,  a  late  symptom ; 

my  attack  began  with  an a  sense 

of it  was  rather Has  Ran- 
dal not  sent  back  that  bracelet  ?  How 
very  provoking  1  Could  you  call  there^ 
dear  John ;  that  tiresome  man  never 
minds  the  servants.  It's  just  on  your 
way  to  the  club,  or  the  Horse-Guardsy 
or  somewhere." 

I  could  scarce  help  a  smile,  as  I  pro- 
mised not  to  forget  the  commission. 

**  And  now,  my  dear,  how  did  his 
grace  receive  you  ?  you  saw  him  this 
morning." 

**  My  interview  was  quite  satis- 
factory on  the  main  point ;  I  am  ap- 
pointed to  the  twenty-seventh." 

**  Why  not  on  the  staff,  dear  John  ? 
You  surely  don't  mean  to  leave  Eng- 
land, having  been  abroad  already — 
in  Ireland  1  mean  ;  it's  very  hard  to 
expect  you  to  go  so  soon  again.  Lady 
Jane  Colthurst's  son  has  never  been 
farther  fi*om  her  than  Knightsbridge  ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  we  are 
to  be  treated  worse  than  her." 

"  But  my  own  wish " 

**  Your  own  wish,  my  dear,  could 
never  be  to  give  me  uneasiness,  which 
I  assure  vou,  you  did  very  conside- 
rably while  in  Ireland:  the  horrid 
people  you  made  acquaintance  with — 
my  health,  I'm  certain,  could  never 
sustain  a  repetition  of  the  shock  I  ex- 
perienced then." 

My  mother  leaned  back  and  closed 
her  eyes,  as  if  some  very  dreadful  cir- 
cumstance was  passing  across  her 
memory  ;  and  L  half  ashamed  of  the 
position  to  which  she  would  coodenm 
me,  was  silent. 

"  There,  that  aigrette  will  do  very 
well  there,  I'm  sure ;  I  don't  know 
why  you  are  putting  in  all  these 
things ;  I  shall  never  want  them  again* 
in  all  likeUhood." 

The  depressed  tone  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  did  not  affect  iim 
much,  for  I  knew  well,  from  Ions  ha- 
bit, how  my  mother  loved  to  dw«l  on 
the  possibility  of  that  event,  the  here 
suggestion  of  which,  from  another, 
she  couldn't  have  endured. 

Just  at  this  moment  Julia  entered 
in  her  travelling  dress;  a  shawl 
thrown  negligently  across  her  shoul- 
ders. 

*<  I  hope  I  have  not  delayed  yoQ. 
John,  are  wo  to  have  your  companvt 
too  ?" 
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**  No  my  dear,"  said  my  mother 
languidly,  "he*s  going  to  leave  us. 
Some    foolish    notion  of   active  ser- 


vice   

'^ Indeed!*'  said  Julia,  not  waiting 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  speech— 
"  Indeed  I"  She  drew  near  me,  and 
as  she  did  so  her  colour  became 
heightened,  and  her  dark  eyes  grew 
darker  and  more  meaning.  **  You 
never  told  me  this." 

**  I  only  knew  it  about  an  hour  ago 
myself,"  replied  I  coolly  ;  "  and  when 
I  was  about  to  communicate  my  news 
to  you,  I  found  you  were  engaged 
with  a  visitor — Lord  de  Vere,  I 
think." 

"  Ah,  yes,  very  true,  he  was  here," 
she  said  quickly,  and  then  perceiving 
that  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  she 
turned  away  her  head  hastily,  and  in 
evident  confusion. 

<'  Dear  me,  is  it  so  late  ?"  said  my 
mother  with  a  sigh.  "  I  have  some 
calls  to  make  yet.  Don't  you  think, 
John,  you  could  take  them  off  my 
hands  ?  '  It's  only  to  drop  a  card  at 
Lady  Blair*s,  and  you  could  ask  if 
Caroline's  better — though,  poor  thing! 

she  can't  be  of  course.    Doctor  Y 

says  her  malady  is  exactly  my  own ; 
and  then  if  you  are  passing  Long*s 
tell  Sir  Charles  that  our  whist-party 
is  put  off — perhaps  Gramont  has  told 
him  already.  You  may  mention  to 
Saunders  that  I  shall  not  want  the 
horses  till  I  return,  and  say  I  detest 
greys,  they  are  so  like  city  people's 
equipages ;  and,  wait  an  instant," — 
here  her  ladyship  took  a  small  ivory 
memorandum  tablet  from  the  table, 
and  began  reading  from  it  a  list  of 
commissions,  some  of  them  most  lu- 
dicrously absurd.  In  the  midst  of 
the  catalogue  my  father  entered  has- 
tily with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

**  You'll  be  dreadfully  late  on  the 
road,  Charlotte,  and  you  forget  Y — 
must  be  back  here  early  to-morrow." 

<'  So,  I  had  forgotten  it,"  said  she 
with  soma  animation,  **  but  weVe 
quite  ready  now —  Clemence  has  done 
every  thing,  I  think.  Come,  John, 
give  me  your  arm,  my  dear — Julia 
always  takes  this  side.  Are  you  cer- 
tain it  won't  rain.  Sir  George  ?" 

'*  I  really  cannot  be  positive,"  said 
my  father  smiling. 

'<  I'm  sure  there's  thunder  in  the 
air,"  rejoined  my  mother ;  "  my  nerves 
V^ottld  never  bear  a  storm." 


Some  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  an  earthquake  had 
swallowed  up  a  whole  population,  oc- 
curred to  her  memory  at  the  instant, 
and  the  possibility  of  something  similar 
occurring  between  Seven- Oaks  and 
Tunbridge  seemed  to  engross  her  en- 
tire attention.  By  this  time  we  reached 
the  hall,  where  the  servants,  drawn  up 
in  double  file,  stood  in  respectful  si- 
lence. My  mother's  eyes  were,  how- 
ever, directed  towards  a  figure  which 
occupied  the  place  next  the  door,  and 
whose  costume  certmnly  was  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  accurate  liveries 
about  him.  An  old  white  great-coat, 
with  some  twenty  capes,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground — for  the  garment 
had  been  originally  destined  for  a 
much  larger  person— a  glazed-hat, 
fastened  down  with  a  handkerchief 
passed  over  it  and  tied  under  the  chin, 
and  a  blackthorn  stick  with  a  little 
bundle  at  the  end  of  it,  were  the  most 
remarkable  equipments. 

"What  is  it?  What  can  it  be 
doing  there?"  said  my  mother  in  a 
Siddons'  tone  of  voice. 

"  What  is  it? — Corny  Delany,  no 
less,"  croaked  out  the  little  man  in  the 
crankiest  tone  of  his  harsh  voice.  "  It's 
what  remains  of  me,  at  laste  I" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Julia,  bursting  into 
a  laugh,  "  Corny's  coming  as  my  body- 
guard. He'll  sit  in  the  rumble  with 
Thomas." 

"  What  a  shocking  fieure  it  is," 
said  my  mother,  surveying  him  through 
her  glass. 

"Time  doesn't  improve  either  of 
us,"  said  Corny,  with  the  grin  of  a 
demon — happily  the  observation  was 
only  heard  by  myself.  "  Is  it  in  silk 
stockings  I'd  be  trapesing  about  the 
roads  all  night,  with  the  rheumatiz 
in  the  small  of  my  back— -ugh,  the 
haythens  1" 

My  mother  was  at  leneth  seated  in 
the  carriage,  with  Julia  beside  her— 
the  hundred  and  one  petty  annoyances 
to  make  travelling  uncomfortable,  by 
way  of  rendering  it  supportable,  around 
her  ;  Corny  had  mounted  to  his  place 
beside  Thomas,  who  regarded  him 
with  a  look  of  as  profound  contempt 
as  a  sleek,  well-fed  pointer  would  con- 
fer upon  some  mangy  mongrel  of  the 
road-side :  a  hurried  good-by  from  my 
mother;  a  quick,  short  glance  from 
Julia,  a  whisper  lost  in  the  crash  of 
the  wheels,  and  they  were  gone. 
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Pew  men  have  gone  through  life  with- 
out passing  through  certain  periods 
which,  although  not  marked  hy  posi- 
tive misfortune,  were  yet  so  impressed 
by  gloom  and  despondence,  that  their 
very  retrospect  is  saddening.  Happy 
!t  is  for  us  that  in  after  days  our  me* 
tnory  is  but  little  retentive  of  these. 
We  remember  the  shadows  that  dark- 
ened over  the  landscape ;  but  we  forget 
In  great  part  their  cause  and  their  du- 
ration, and  perhaps  even  sometimes  are 
disposed  to  smile  at  the  sources  of 
grief  to  which  long  habit  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  would  have  made  us 
callous. 

^  I  was  almost  alone  in  the  world- 
bereft  of  fortune,  separated  irrevocably 
from  the  only  one  I  loved,  and  by 
whom,  I  had  reason  to  think,  my  affec- 
tion was  returned.  In  that  home  to 
which  I  should  have  looked  for  fond- 
ness, I  found  only  gloom  and  misfor- 
tune :  my  mother  grown  insensible  to 
every  thing  save  some  frivolous  narra- 
tive of  her  own  health  ;  my  father, 
once  high-spirited  and  free-hearted, 
care-worn,  depressed,  and  broken  ;  my 
cousin,  my  early  play-fellow,  half-sweet- 
heart and  half-sister,  bestowing  her 
heart  and  affections  on  one  so  unwor- 
thy of  her.  AH  lost  to  me :  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  heart  is  too  weak 
and  tender  to  stand  alone,  but  must 
cling  to  something,  or  it  sinks  upon 
the  earth,  crushed  and  trodden  upon. 

I  looked  back  upon  my  past  life,  and 
thought  over  the  happy  nours  I  had 
passed  in  the  wild  west — roaming 
through  its  deep  valleys  and  over  its 
heath-clad  mountains.  I  thought  of 
her — my  companion  through  many  a 
lonff  summer-oay  alone  the  rocky  shore, 
against  which  the  white  waves  were 
ever  beating,  watching  the  sea-birds 
careering  full  many  a  fathom  deep 
below  us,  mixing  their  shrill  cries  with 
the  wilder  plash  of  the  ever  restless 
sea ;  and  how  we  dreamed  away  those 
hours,  now  half  in  sadness,  now  in 
briffht  hope  of  long  years  to  come, 
and  found  ourselves  thus  wandering 
band  in  hand,  loved  and  loving ;  ana 
then  I  looked  out  upon  the  blealc  world 
before  me,  without  an  object  to  win— 
without  a  goal  to  arrive  at. 

<'Come,  Jack,**  said  mv  father,  lay- 
ing his  band  npon  my  woQlderi  a&d 


startling  me  out  of  my  reverie,  **  one 
^ece  of  good  fortune  we  have  had. 
The  duke  has  given  me  the  command 
at  Chatham :  some  hint  of  my  altered 
circumstances,  it  seems,  had  reached 
him,  and  without  my  applying,  he  most 
kindly  sent  for  me  and  told  me  of  my 
appointment.  You  must  join  the  ser- 
vice companies  of  the  twenty-seventh 
by  to-morrow  :  they  are  under  sailing 
orders,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  I 
told  his  grace,  that  for  all  your  aoft 
looks  and  smooth  chin,  there  was  oo 
lack  of  spirit  in  your  heart ;  and  yoa 
must  take  an  eaffle.  Jack,  if  you  would 
keep  up  my  credit.*' 

Laughingly-spoken  as  these  few 
words  were,  they  somehow  struck 
upon  a  chord  that  had  lone  lain  silent 
in  my  heart,  and  as  suddenly  awoke  in 
me  the  burning  desire  for  distinction, 
and  the  ambitioiu  thirst  of  military 
glory. 

The  next  evening  at  sunset  the 
transport  weighed  anchor  and  stood 
out  to  sea.  A  slight  breeze  off  shore, 
and  an  ebb-tide,  carried  us  gently  away 
from  land,  and  as  night  was  filing  I 
stood  alone,  leaning  on  the  bulwarks, 
and  looking  fixedly  on  the  faint  sha- 
dows  of  the  tall  chalk-cliff^  my  father's 
last  words — "  You  mmt  taJce  an  eagle. 
Jack  r* — still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
sinking  deeply  into  mv  heart. 

Had  my  accidents  by  flood  and  fieM 
been  more  numerous  and  remarkable 
than  they  were,  the  recently-told  ad- 
ventures of  my  friend  ('harles  0*MaI- 
ley  would  prevent  my  giving  them  to 
the  public.  The  subaltern  of  a  march- 
ing regiment — a  crack  corps,  it  b  true 
— I  saw  merely  the  ordinary  detail  of 
a  campaigning  life ;  and  although  mr 
desire  to  distinguish  myself  rose  earn 
day  liigher,  the  greatest  extent  of  my 
renown  went  no  farther  than  the  admi- 
ration of  my  comrades,  that  one  ao 
delicately  nurtured  and  brought  op 
should  bear  so  cheerfully  and  well  the 
roughings  of  a  soldier's  life ;  and  my 
soubriquet  of  "  Jack  Hinton,  the 
Guardsman,**  was  earned  among  the 
stormy  scenes  and  blood-stained  ftekb 
of  the  Peninsula. 

My  first  experiences  of  military  fift 
were  indeed  out  little  encouragii^. 
I  joined  the  army  in  the  diMstrooa 
retreat  from  Borgoa.  Whataabockto 
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all  my  cherished  notions  of  a  campaign ! 
How  sadly  different  from  my  ideas  of 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances  of 
glorious  war  I  I  remember  well  we 
first  came  up  with  the  retiring  forces 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  day  broke  heavily — masses 
of  dark  and  weighty  cloud  drifted 
across  the  sky.  The  ground  was 
soaked  with  rain,  and  a  cold,  chilling 
wind  swept  across  the  bleak  plain,  and 
moaned  dismally  in  the  dark  pine 
woods.  Our  party,  which  consisted 
of  drafts  from  the  fiftieth,  twenty- 
seventh,  and  seventy-first  regiments, 
were  stationed  in  a  few  miserable 
hovels  on  the  side  of  the  high-road 
from  Madrid  to  Labeyos.  By  a  mis- 
take of  the  way,  we  had  missed  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
were  now  halted  here  in  expecta- 
tion of  joining  some  of  the  corps  re- 
tiring on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
Soon  after  daybreak,  a  low  rumbling 
sound,  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  noise 
of  distant  cannonading,  attracted  our 
attention ;  but  some  stragglers  coming 
up  soon  after,  informed  us  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  tumbrels  and  ammunition- 
waggons  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole's  brigade 
then  on  the  march.  The  news  was 
scarcely  communicated,  when  the  head 
of  a  column  appeared  topping  the 
hill. 

As  they  came  nearer,  we  remarked 
that  the  men  did  not  keep  their  ranks, 
but  strayed  across  the  road  from  side 
to  side;  some  carried  their  muskets 
by  the  sling,  others  on  the  shoulder ; 
some  leant  on  their  companions,  as 
though  faint  and  sick ;  and  many  there 
were  whose  savage  looks  and  bloated 
features  denoted  drunkenness.  The 
uniforms  were  torn  and  ragged,  several 
had  no  shoes^  and  some  even  had  lost 
their  caps  and  shakos,  and  wore  hand- 
kerchiefs boimd  round  their  heads. 
Among  these  the  officers  were  almost 
undistmguishable — fatigue,  hardship, 
and  privation  had  levelled  them  with 
the  men;  and  discipline  scarcely  re- 
mained in  that  disorganized  mass.  On 
they  came,  their  eyes  bent  only  on  the 
long  vista  of  road  that  lay  before 
them.  Some,  silent  and  sad,  trudged 
on  side  by  side ;  others,  maddened  by 
drink  or  wild  with  the  excitement  of 
fever,  uttered  frightful  and  horrible 
ravings.  Some  flourished  their  bayo- 
nets»  and  threatened  all  within  their 
reach  j    and  denunciations  of  their 


officers,  and  open  avowals  of  desertion 
were  heard  on  every  side  as  they  went. 
The  bugle  sounded  a  halt  as  the  co- 
lumn reached  the  little  hamlet  where 
we  were  stationed ;  and  in  a  few  se* 
conds  the  road  and  the  fields  at  either 
side  were  covered  by  the  figures  of  the 
men,  who  threw  themselves  down  on 
the  spot  where  they  stood,  in  every 
posture  that  weariness  and  exhaustion 
could  suggest. 

All  the  information  we  could  collect 
was,  that  this  force  formed  part  of  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army;  that  the 
French  under  Marshal  Soult  were 
hotly  in  pursuit,  having  already  driven 
in  the  cavalry  outposts,  and  more 
than  once  throwing  their  skirmishers 
amongst  our  fellows.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  bugle  again  sounded  to  resume  the 
march  ;  and  however  little  disposed  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  discipline,  old 
habit — stronger  than  even  lawless  in- 
subordination— prevailed,  the  men  rose, 
and,  falling  in  with  some  semblance  of 
order,  continued  their  way.  Nothing 
struck  me  more  in  that  motley  mass  of 
ragged  uniform  and  patched  clothing, 
than  the  ferocious,  sdmost  savage  ex- 
pression of  the  soldiers  as  they  marched 
past  our  better  equipped  and  better 
disciplined  party.  Their  dark  scowl 
betokened  deadly  hate ;  and  I  could 
see  the  young  men  of  our  detachment 
quail  beneath  the  insulting  ruffianism 
of  their  gaze.  Every  now  and  then* 
some  one  or  other  would  throw  down 
his  pack  or  knapsack  to  the  ground, 
and  with  an  oath  asseverate  his  resolve 
to  carry  it  no  longer.  Some  even  de- 
clared they  would  abandon  their  mus- 
kets ;  and  more  than  one  sat  down 
by  the  way-side,  preferring  death  or 
imprisonment  from  the  enemy,  to  the 
horrors  and  severities  of  that  cbreadful 
march. 

The  Highland  regiments  and  the 
Guards  alone  preserved  their  former 
discipline ;  the  latter,  indeed,  had  only 
lately  joined  the  army,  having  landed 
at  Corunna  a  few  weeks  previously, 
and  were  perfect  in  every  species  of 
eouipment.  Joining  myself  to  a  group 
of  their  officers,  I  followed  in  the 
march,  and  was  enabled  to  learn  some 
tidings  of  mv  friend  O' Grady,  who,  I 
was  glad  to  hear,  was  only  a  few  miles 
in  advance  of  us,  with  his  regiment. 

Towards  three  o'clock  we  entered  a 
dark  pine-wood,  through  which  the 
route  continued  for   several   miles. 
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Here  the  march  became  extremely 
difficulty  from  the  deep  clayey  soil,  the 
worn  and  cut-up  road,  and  more  than 
all,  the  torrents  of  rain  that  swept 
along  the  narrow  gorge,  and  threw  a 
darkness,  almost  like  night,  over  every 
thing.  We  plodded  on  gloomily,  and 
scarcely  speaking,  when  suddenly  the 
galloping  of  horses  was  heard  in  the 
rear,  and  we  were  joined  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Paget,  who,  with  a  single  aid-de- 
camp, rode  up  to  our  division.  After 
a  few  hurried  questions  to  the  officer 
in  command,  he  wheeled  his  horse 
round,  and  rode  back  towards  the  next 
column,  which,  from  some  accidental 
delay,  was  yet  two  miles  in  the  rear. 
The  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  were 
still  ringing  along  the  causeway,  when 
a  loud  shout,  followed  by  the  sharp 
reports  of  pistol-firing,  mingled  with 
the  noise.  In  an  instant  all  was  still 
as  before,  and  save  the  crashing  of  the 
pine  branches  and  the  beating  rain,  no 
other  sound  was  heard. 

Our  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  firing  were  just  making,  when 
an  orderly  dragoon,  bare-heiuled  and 
wounded,  came  up  at  the  top  of  his 
horse's  speed.  The  few  hurried  words 
he  spoke  in  a  half-whisper  tu  our  com- 
manding officer,  were  soon  reported 
through  the  lines.  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
our  second  in  command,  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  carried  away  by  a  party 


of  French  cavalry,  who  were  daring 
enough  to  dash  in  between  the  columns, 
which  in  no  other  retreat  had  thej 
ventured  to  approach. 

The  temerity  of  our  enemy,  added 
to  our  own  dispirited  and  defenceless 
condition,  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  complete  our  gloom  and  depression, 
and  the  march  was  now  resumed  in 
the  dogged  sullenness  of  despair. 

Day  followed  day,  and  all  the  mise- 
ries of  our  state  but  increased  with 
time,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  came  in 
view,  and  the  rumour  spread  that  stores 
of  all  kinds  would  be  served  out  to  the 
famished  troops. 

By  insubordination  and  intemperance 
we  had  lost  seven  thousand  men  since 
the  day  the  retreat  from  Burgos  be- 
gan, and  although  neither  harassed  by 
night  marches  nor  excessive  journeys 
— losing  neither  guns,  ammunition, 
nor  standards — yet  was  the  memorable 
document  addressed  by  Wellington  to 
the  officers  commanding  divisions,  but 
too  justly  merited,  concluding  in  these 
words: — "The  discipline  of  every 
army,  aAer  a  long  and  active  campaign, 
becomes  in  some  degree  relaxed,  but  I 
am  concerned  to  observe  that  the  army 
under  my  command  has  fallen  off  in 
this  respect  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  army  with  which  I  hare  ever  been» 
or  of  which  I  have  ever  read.*' 


THE      CY  MB  A  LEER  8      BRIDE. 
riOM  THE  riBHCB  OF  TtCTOl  UVQO. 

The  duke  has  summoned  his  host  to  the  wars — 

Our  good  Duke  of  Brittany ; 
From  city  and  village,  from  hill  and  plain, 
Thronginff  they  come,  a  gallant  train  ! 

The  nower  of  his  chivalry  I 

There  are  barons  bold,  from  their  fosse-girt  forts. 

Each  a  king  in  his  own  domain ; 
Stem  knights,  grown  gray  amid  war's  alarms— 
With  nimble  squires — stout  men-at-arms — 

And  my  love  is  one  of  the  train. 

He  is  gone  to  the  wars— to  Aquitaine — 

And  though  but  a  cymbaleer. 
So  bright  is  the  hauberk  on  his  breast. 
So  stately  his  mien,  so  lofty  his  crest. 

That  a  captain  you'd  deem  my  dear  I 
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A  weary  time — a  heav^  heart. 

Have  been  mine  since  be  rode  awaj  t 
To  St.  Bridget  I've  prayed,  till  the  stars  grew  dim. 
To  watch  o'er  the  angel  that  watches  o'er  him. 

That  he  quit  him  not  night  or  day. 

On  my  knees  I've  betooght  our  priest  to  pray 

For  all  soldiers  brave  like  mine ; 
And  in  hopes  to  quicken  the  good  man's  prayer. 
Three  waxen  tapers,  tall  and  fair, 

I've  bomed  at  Saint  GUda's  shrine. 

To  omr  blessed  Mother  Tve  vowed  a  vow. 

That,  let  me  but  look  on  his  face 
Once  again,  the  scallop  and  scrip  I'll  take. 
And  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  maJce, 

In  requital  of  her  grace. 

Meantime,  nor  letter,  nor  message  of  love. 

Has  solaced  or  him  or  me ; 
The  high-born  dame  has  her  pase — the  knight 
His  squire,  for  such  errands,  and  absence  is  light- 
But  no  squire  nor  page  have  we. 

But  the  dreariest  day  must  end  at  last: 

The  war  is  over  and  done  ; 
And  the  duke  this  day — nay,  this  very  hour. 
Will  be  here  with  his  host — if  you  stood  on  that  tower. 

You  could  see  their  arms  glance  in  the  sun  ! 

The  duke  will  be  here— and  my  cymbaleer— 

How  my  proud  heart  beats  and  bums ! 
*Tis  proud  and  happy — and  well  it  may  I 
For  a  lowly  vassal  he  rode  away. 

And  a  hero  he  returns  I 

Haste,  sisters,  haste  I  why  linger  ye  so  ? 

For  the  duke  must  now  be  near ; 
Our  place  let  us  take  at  the  ancient  gate 
By  which  he  will  pass  in  his  martial  state  » 

The  duke  and  my  cymbaleer  I 

Quick,  sisters,  quick^-and  ye  will  see 

How  my  true  love  bears  the  bell. 
As  stately  he  rides  *mid  the  conquering  bands. 
And,  quivering  under  his  manly  handA, 

Tne  crmbals  clash  and  swell  I 

Proud  of  his  rider,  ye  will  see 

His  war-steed  spurn  the  ground. 
Tossing  aloft  the  plumes  of  red 
With  which  for  this  festal-day  his  head 

Will  be  deck'd,  at  every  bound. 

But  more  than  all,  my  cymbaleer 

Himself  in  his  pride  ye*ll  see — 
M  V  beautiAil  I  m^  brave  I  with  the  air 
Of  an  earl  his  shining  casque  he*ll  wear. 

And  the  mantle  wrou^t  by  me ! 
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I  questioned  the  gipsy  yesternight — 

And  liked  not  her  spiteful  sneer* 
As  she  saidy  I  should  hie  me  home  and  pray« 
If  music  I  loved,  for  the  hand  to-day 

Would  be  short  of  a  cymbaleer. 

And  pray  I  did — and  Tve  prayed  so  much 

That  my  heart  has  no  room  for  despair  ; 
Though  the  beldame  muttered — with  death  in  her  eye. 
While  she  pointed  to  a  tomb  close  by — 

"  To-morrow  I  look  for  you  there  !** 

But  away  with  doubts  and  fears — for  hark  I 

Already  I  hear  the  drums ! 
From  flower-wreathed  lattice  and  silken  tent 
Fair  ladies  peep  forth — and  each  eye  is  bent 

On  the  cavalcade  that  comes! 

See  1  these  are  the  pikemen  in  the  front. 

That  march  with  so  stern  a  tread  ; 
And  next*  with  their  pennons  broad  displayed. 
The  barons,  in  robes  of  silk  arrayed. 

At  their  bold  retainers*  head  I 

On  milk-white  steeds  the  heralds  see — 

The  priests  in  their  stoles  of  ffold  ; 
And  squires,  that  bear  their  liege  lords'  shields. 
With  blazonings  telling  of  well-fought  fields^ 

High  dee(h  in  the  days  of  old  1 

The  templars  next  I — the  pagan's  dread — 

Claa  in  armour  from  crown  to  heel ! 
And  then  the  gay  archers  of  Lausanne, 
That  ever  are  first  in  battle's  van, 

In  their  buff  coats  barred  with  steel  1 

Now  comes  the  duke — amidst  the  flower 

Of  his  paladins  and  peers ! 
How  proudly  his  banner  is  floating  I     Below 
Droop,  tarnished,  those  he  has  torn  from  the  foe — 

Ha  t  there  are  the  cymbaleers  I 

She  said — and  a  long,  long  searching  glance 

Athwart  the  ranks  she  cast — 
Then,  chill  and  pale  as  a  corse  in  its  shroud. 
Lifeless  she  sunk  *mid  the  careless  crowd — 

The  cymbaleer  $  had  past ! 
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*'  It  wm  neither  the  jiwtice  of  the 
caa^v  nor  the  strength  of  the  rero- 
lutionmry  faction,  nor  the  sTmpathy 
of  foreign  ittaten,  bv  means  of  which 
Delgiiim  was  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom."*  Such  are  the  words 
of  a  recent  writer  on  this  country, 
and  to  their  perfect  truth  and  accuracy 
we  implicitly  subscribe.  There  is  ever 
a  tendency  to  cover  with  exaggerated 
panepryric  the  circumstances  of  suc- 
cessnil  revolution  ;  men  are  prone  to 
praise  that  rebellion  in  prosperity 
which  in  adversity  had  drawn  down 
their  censure  and  condemnation.  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  a 
little  into  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  that  movement  by  which  Belgium 
achieved  her  independence,  and  to 
ascertain  on  what  grounds  this  country 
separated  from  Holland,  and  how  far 
the  brilliant  anticipations  her  national- 
ity held  out  to  her  have  been  realized 
in  the  eleven  years  of  her  freedom. 

By  the  treaty  of  London,  1814,  it 
was  decreed  that  Holland  should  re- 
ceive an  aupnentation  of  territory, 
Austria,  in  lieu  of  her  acquired  do- 
minion in  Italy,  ceding  her  possessions 
In  the  low  countries — which,  with  Hol- 
land, "  were  to  form  one  and  the  same 
state  ;  to  be  governed  by  the  constitu- 
tion established  in  Holland,  to  be 
modified  by  common  accord.'*  By 
this  decree  the  Belgians  not  only 
avoided  the  return  to  that  dynasty 
under  which  their  country  had  so 
long  been  a  prey  to  every  European 
war,  but  also  escaped  the  greater 
evils  which  so  nearly  menaced  them — 
a  partition  among  the  surrounding 
kingdoms.  They  gained,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  alliance  with  an  old  and 
respected  people,  between  whom  and 
themselves  so  many  points  of  resem- 
blance exUted  in  hal>its,  customs,  and 
language— they  became  participators 
in  the  advantages  of  a  country  rich 


in  colonial  possessions — with  a  power- 
Ail  mercandle  navy — and  herself  only 
deficient  in  the  very  feature  of  wealth 
in  which  they  abounded,  coal,  wood, 
and  iron.  Geographical  position  and 
commercial  advantages  were,  however, 
not  the  only  inducements  to  render 
this  union  satisfactory.  Intermarriages 
had  taken  place  to  a  considerable  ex  tent 
between  the  great  families  in  either 
countrv,  and  the  bonds  of  attachment 
were  drawn  closer  on  private  and  per- 
sonal grounds.  The  Dutch,  on  the 
contrary,  had  little  to  gain  by  this 
union.  The  productive  classes  of 
Belgium,  bv  demanding  prohibitory 
duties  on  articles  of  colonial  or  foreign 
produce,  imposed  only  so  many  restric- 
tions on  their  trade— they  saw  the 
course  of  their  traffic  interrupted — 
they  dreaded  (and  with  reason)  the 
rivalry  of  Antwerp  with  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam — they  feared  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  French  opinions, 
so  rife  in  the  neighbouring  country,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  long  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  the  French  kingdom 
— and  lastly,  they  had  little  confidence 
in  a  people  who,  in  the  words  of  a 
French  writer,  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  revolution  every  fifteen  years 
of  their  exbtence.f 

If  the  two  countries  enjoyed  many 
features  of  resemblance — if  they  pos- 
sessed many  interests  in  common— 
they  had  one  great  and  fatal  point  of 
dissimilitude.  The  Dutch  were  a  na- 
tion of  fast-believing  Protestants^the 
Belgians  were  about  the  most  bigoted 
Roman  Catholics  north  of  the  Alps. 
From  thb  source  sprung  all  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  their  junction— 
every  political  act  was  tinged  by  the 
hue  of  relifrious  discord.  The  last  act 
of  the  priest  party  in  Belgium,  before 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed,  was 
an  imperious  demand  for  a  restitution 
of  what  they  deemed  their  rights,  and 
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a  declaration,  that,  however  politically 
united  to  Holland,  they  reserved  their 
obedience  to  the  king  for  such  cases 
as  the  church  was  not  averse  to. 
They  suggested  the  re-establishment 
of  tne  Jesuits  as  a  body — and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  predict,  that  if  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romish  church  was 
not  sufficiently  guaranteed,  ''events 
might  arise  whose  fatal  results  no  one 
could  anticipate*' — a  prophecy,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  the  year  1830 
amply  maintains  the  credit. 

They  went  further,  however — for, 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  being 
effected,  the  Romish  bishops  pub- 
lished their  open  dissent  from  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom — denied  the  principle 
of  equality  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics — ^proclaimed  that  toleration 
to  Protestantism  was  merely  protection 
to  a  heresv — asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  of  all  secular 
power — and  roundly  declared,  that  to 
commit  to  a  sovereign  of  a  different 
faith  any  share  in  regulating  the  edu- 
cation of  his  people  was  scandalously 
betraying  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
Catholic  church.  It  needs  little  fore- 
sight to  anticipate  the  result  of  such  a 
spirit  as  this.  The  intolerance  of 
popery  never  took  bolder  ground  for 
its  exercise — nor  ever  were  its  objects 
more  rapidly  and  effectually  secured. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  the  form  of  the  constitution 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
new  kingdom.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  mention,  that  a 
representative  body  was  chosen,  of 
which  iifty-two  members  were  returned 
bv  Holland,  and  an  equal  number  by 
Belgium  ; — and  here  at  once  sprung 
the  first  grievance  of  the  latter,  who, 
with  a  population  double  that  of  the 
Dutch,  demanded  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  "  States-general,'*  as  if  such  an 
inequality  would  not  at  once  have 
consigned  Holland  to  the  rule  of  Bel- 
gium— the  very  reverse  of  what  the 
allied  sovereigns  intended — making 
the  parent  state  the  inferior  in  the 
union — subjecting  the  interests  centu- 
ries had  been  engaged  in  maturing,  to 
the  capricious  rule  of  an  untried  people 
— and  placing  the  liberal  institutions 
of  a  Protestant  government  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  had  so  openly 
avowed  their  religious  intolerance. 

Let  OS  examine  briefly  the  political 
causes  which  embroiled^  and  then  let 


us  pass  on  to  the  religious  ones  which 
overturned  the  government — for  to 
them  alone  are  attributable  the  results 
of  the  year  1830,  and  the  consequences 
which  now  weigh  upon  the  two  na- 
tions. The  mistake  of  the  KJoff  of 
Holland  was  an  effort  to  assimilate 
institutions  among  a  people  where 
religious  prejudices  had  already  sown 
dissension — to  lead  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  interest  those  who  had  been 
taught  by  their  spiritual  instructors  to 
distrust  the  acts  of  a  Protestant — and 
to  engender  a  spirit  of  nationalitj 
among  those  who  had  never  submitted 
in  tranquillity  to  anv  rule  whatev^. 

To  establish  a  uniformity  with  Hol- 
land, the  trial  by  jury  was  abolished, 
and  the  system  followed  in  the  Dutch 
courts  adopted  in  its  stead — a  system 
resembling  the  Roman  code  so  univer« 
sally  followed  in  Germany,  and  found 
to  work  well  for  the  ends  of  justice  in 
that  country.  A  censorship  was  in- 
stituted over  the  press — a  measure  the 
more  imperative,  as  the  Belgian  papers 
had  adopted  the  gross  licentiousness  of 
the  Parisian  journals,  and  published 
attacks  on  the  lives  of  individuals,  and 
censures  on  the  monarchy,  whose  dis- 
astrous results  were  the  more  to  be 
feared  among  a  people  to  whom  such 
licence  was  new  and  such  freedom 
unaccustomed.  The  first  of  these  acts 
dates  from  Nov.,  1814;  the  second 
was  passed  in  April  of  the  following 
year.  Neither  of  them  attracted  mw£ 
attention  at  the  period — indeed,  the 
rapidly-accruing  prosperity  of  the  two 
countries  left  little  time  for  compUiot ; 
trade  had  revived  in  every  town  through- 
out the  union — Antwerp  had  recovered 
her  ancient  prosperity,  and  Ghent  onoe 
more  became  the  centre  of  mano£ic- 
tures  and  commerce. 

In  the  September  of  1819,  came 
forth  an  edict  proclaiming  that  the 
Dutch  language  should  be  universallT 
employed  in  sll  the  courts  of  law,  and 
in  all  transactions  of  the  state — a  mea- 
sure which  at  first  blush  seemed  preg* 
nant  with  grave  inconvenience  and 
great  oppression.  It  was  ar^ed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to 
deprive  the  barrister  of  hiffh  standing 
of  all  the  benefits  of  his  legal  know- 
ledge because  he  was  not  a  Dutch 
scholar — that  however  the  risioff  gene- 
ration might  assimilate  themselvea  to 
the  ordinance,  the  present  race  must 
suffer  utter  ruin.    By  whom*  however. 
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were  these  arguments  employed  ?  By 
the  Flemings  ?  No ;  for  they  used  a 
IsngUBge  so  closely  resembling  Dutch, 
as  to  make  its  acouirement  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty.  The  complainants  were 
French — men  who,  vastly  superior  in 
advantages,  natural  and  acquired,  to 
the  Belgians,  usurped  the  practice  of 
the  courts,  filled  all  the  situations 
where  ability  and  talent  were  required 
— were  the  editors  of  the  reviews  and 
journals — and,  in  fact,  were  the  pro- 
pagators of  French  opinions,  in  politics 
and  religion,  amongst  a  class  too  igno- 
rant and  too  illiterate  to  supply  in- 
structors of  their  own.  Against  these, 
especially,  the  king's  measure  was  di- 
rected. It  was  as  the  sequela  of  the 
censorship  to  carry  out  the  exclusion  of 
All  French  interference  in  the  state,  that 
the  Uw  was  promulgated,  and  its  object 
was  against  that  anti-national  party  who 
traded  on  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
of  France  amongst  those  but  too  well 
disposed  to  embrace  them. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
^whose  large  debt  had  accumulated 
under  the  pressure  of  a  long  and  severe 
war — two  taxes  were  imposed,  called 
the  •«  Mouture'*  and  "  Abbatage"— the 
first  a  duty  on  ground  com  at  the 
mill,  the  second  an  impost  on  all 
butchers*  meat  at  the  shambles.  These 
were  heavy  and  onerous  exactions, 
which  nothing  save  the  financial  crisis 
of  the  government  could  warrant ;  but 
still  they  were  borne  by  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  common — the  Dutch- 
man cUimed  no  exemption  above  the 
Belgians  from  these  or  any  other  bur- 
dens. 

We  have  now  nearly  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  grievances — for  in  our 
brief  sketch  we  have  strictly  limited 
ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of  those 
acts  which  formed  the  groundwork  of 
Belgian  complaint,  and  the  reasons 
for  that  outbreak  by  which  they  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  monarch. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  many  minor 
charges  alleged.  It  was  asserted  that 
Belgians  obtained  no  promotion  or 
advancement  in  the  civil  or  military 
aervice — lists  were  made  out  of  the 
numbers  employed,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Dutchmen  above  the  others, 
pointed  out  as  evidencing  the  undue 
preference  of  the  king  for  his  country- 
men*  The  allc}i.atinn  was  pnrtly  true  ; 
but  then,  it  mu>t  be  remembered  that 
in  selecting  men   for  high  office  or 


military  command,  there  is  a  stronger 
test  tnan  mere  nationality ;  and  in 
looking  to  the  two  countries,  little 
difficulty  exists  in  deciding  to  which 
side  the  balance  of  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, and  ability  inclines  ; — besides, 
the  army  had  existed  before  the  union 
— of  course  officered  by  Dutchmen — 
and  with  what  justice  could  a  govern- 
ment have  broken  up  corpa  endeared 
to  their  country  by  Ion?  and  loyal 
service,  merely  to  establish  a  nursery 
for  Belgian  military  genius? — for  un- 
fortunately, of  its  perfect  development 
it  had  given  little  evidence  to  the  world 
before  that  period. 

That  many  of  the  King  of  Holland's 
acts  were  imprudent,  many  ill-timed, 
and  some  actually  bad,  we  hesitate  not 
to  aver ;  but  this  we  assert — and  we 
wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  as  illus- 
trating our  views  regarding  the  revo- 
lution— that  such  as  they  were,  they 
never  would  have  led  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  kingdom  had  not  other 
measures,  which  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  the  popish  party,  elicited  all 
the  latent  dislojaltv  of  that  faction, 
who  were  but  too  happy  to  work  out 
their  own  objects  on  the  seeming 
grounds  of  national  interests.  The 
Uw  which  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  people  by  persons  duly  examined 
and  approved  of,  was  the  first  direct 
blow  against  the  intolerant  bigotry 
of  Romanism.  The  priests,  having 
hitherto  looked  on  the  primary  schools 
as  their  exclusive  monopoly,  felt  at 
once  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
edifice  of  their  superstition  was  assailed 
— that  with  education  would  come 
enlightenment,  liberality  of  thought, 
toleration  of  those  who  differed  from 
them— that  more  extended  and  ample 
views  of  personal  advancement  would 
follow — and  that  an  instructed  and 
reading  people  would  grow  up,  whose 
bondage  beneath  the  yoke  of  spiritual 
terrors  would  be  no  longer  possible. 
They  unanimously,  then,  denounced 
the  new  system,  which  they  designated 
as  heretical — declared  that  their  alle- 
giance was  a  conditional  quality,  de- 
pending on  the  total  exclusion  of  all 
interference  with  the  rights  of  their 
holy  religion — and,  in  evidence  of  their 
fair  dealinpr,  republished  the  **  Lot 
fundttmentalei*  with  a  commentary  on 
the  clauses  they  rejected. 

The   fullowmx  articles  of  the  law 
concerning  religion  were  selected  by 
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them  as  incompatible  with  their  prin- 
ciples, and  opposed  to  their  conscien- 
tious scruples  as  devout  Roman  Ca- 
tholics : — 

**  Sec.  190. — Liberty  of  religious  opi- 
nions is  guaranteed  to  all. 

**  Sec.  191. — Equal  protection  is  ac- 
corded to  all  religious  communions 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

"Sec.  192 — All  the  king's  subjects, 
without  distinction  of  religious  belief, 
enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights, 
and  are  eligible  to  the  same  dignities,  &c. 

"Sec.   19t3 The  public  exercise  of 

all  religions  is  tolerated,  unless  it  shall 
trouble  public  order  and  tranquillity." 

Such  were  the  intolerant  and  op- 
pressive clauses  against  which  en- 
lightened and  liberal  Romanism  re- 
volted. Enjoying  all  the  benefits  of 
a  Protestant  state — possessing  to  the 
uttermost  their  full  share  in  its  com- 
mercial and  mercantile  advantages — 
trading  on  its  credit — benefitting  by  its 
colonies ;  this  partv  could  yet  see  no 
reason  for  permittmg  the  free  use  of 
their  religious  institutions,  to  those  who 
dissented  from  them  in  belief — they 
would  not  recognise  as  fellow-citizens, 
nor  regard  as  equals  their  Protestant 
brethren — but  demanded  at  the  throne 
of  a  Protestant  monarch,  an  excep- 
tional superiority  for  their  own  forms, 
and  an  exclusive  supremacy  in  the 
land. 

When  popery  is  daring  she  is  to 
be  feared.  Humility  is  the  garb  she 
most  frequently  has  appeared  in  during 
the  last  two  centuries  ;  but  whenever 
the  hour  has  come,  that  the  more  legi- 
timate costume  of  her  creed  can  be 
worn,  she  has  never  hesitated  to  re- 
sume it ;  and  that  hour  has  been  al- 
ways one  of  dark  and  gloomy  aspect 
for  the  interests  of  true  knowledge  and 
enlightenment. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  king  of 
Holland  venture  thus  far  within  the 
entrenched  camp  of  superstition  and 
bigotry,  than  the  whole  rancour  of  the 
party  was  poured  out  upon  him.  The 
college  at  Louvain  was  denounced  as 
the  hotbed  of  heresy — the  whole  acts 
of  the  government  were  inveighed 
against,  as  direct  attacks  on  true  reli- 
gion— the  prejudices  of  an  unenlight- 
ened and  ignorant  population  were 
worked  on  by  an  artful  but  scarcely 
more  lettered  priesthood — and  all  the 
evila  which  we  have  unhappily  wit- 


nessefl  nearer  homoi  as  the  result  of 
inflammable  and  exciting  addresses  to 
unthinking  and  unreflecting  masses,  eo- 
sued.  Grievances  were  hawked  about 
the  land — complaints  of  tyranny  rang 
from  every  altar — and  the  people  were 
stimulated  to  overt  acts  of  rebellion, 
not  only  as  being  released  from  all 
allegiance — but  that  in  the  defence  of 
the  church,  such  actions  were  **  meri- 
torious ofRces,"  contributing  to,  if  not 
altogether  securing,  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. Nothing  was  too  high,  nothing 
too  venerable  to  escape  their  attacks  ; 
neither  was  any  thing  too  aSsurd  to  ex- 
cite them.  As  food  for  the  insane  jea- 
lousies of  their  sect^  the  very  architec- 
ture of  the  national  schools  was  in- 
veighed against  by  the  priests,  as  too 
closely  resembling  the  simple  exterior 
of  Protestant  churches.  In  a  word,  all 
that  bigotry  and  licentiousness  united 
can  effect,  was  employed ;  and  acts 
which  before  had  won  for  the  gorem- 
ment  praise  and  eulogy,  were  now 
openly  denounced  as  the  invidious  at- 
tempts of  Protestantism  to  conciliate 
and  convert  the  true  believers  to  their 
faith. 

The  Million  of  Industry,  as  it  was 
called,  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  go- 
vernment to  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  all  mercantile  speculations,  mining 
enterprises,  factories,  &c.,  was  now 
attacked  as  being  a  loan  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Protestantism  —  though, 
confessedly,  its  benefits  had  enriched 
the  kingdom  with  some  of  its  most 
splendid  establishments,  the  great  fac- 
tory of  Seraing  among  the  number. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
the  temper  of  the  people,  that  erery 
new  effort  of  legislation  became  warped 
and  turned  from  its  true  intention,  an4 
was  speedily  converted  into  a  new 
agent  for  national  suspicion,  distrtist* 
and  disloyalty. 

Meanwhile  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  advancing  by  rapid  strides 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  internal  dissension,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  continued  to 
flourish. 

**  The  coHieriei  of  Hainault  and  tbe 
Lowor  Meuse  were  in  a  state  of  full  ws 
tivity,  with  a  conntant  demand  froa 
Holland  and  France — the  mrmourm  of 
J^iege  and  the  clothiers  of  Ver>i«r* 
were  no  less  busily  engaged,  with  ex- 
tensive orders  from  the  Levant,  Ger- 
many, and  South  America— the  mines 
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tad  forcM  of  Laxembargh — the  cut- 
leries of  Namur — the  tUk  weavers  of 
Toumay  and  BrosseU — the  paper  ma- 
nufactories of  the  Upper  Meuse — the 
cotton  mills  of  Ghcnt--tho  linen  trade 
of  Coutray,  were  all  at  work."* 

Haring  now  brieflj  sketched  the 
principal  causes  of  disaffection  which 
agitated  the  Belgian  people,  it  is  not 
for  na  to  dwell  on  the  details  which 
marked  their  glorious  revolution  I — 
*'  Not  satisfied/*  sajs  Alexandre  Du- 
mas* "  with  pirating  our  literature, 
they  muAt  pirate  our  insurrection* 
also."  And  such  was  the  case.  The 
saccess  of  the  "irois  jours"  in 
France,  and  its  acceptance,  as  a  fait 
arcompli,  hj  the  allied  powers,  was 
encoamgenient  sufficient.  The  pro- 
•ecutioiu  of  the  press  were  now  laid 
hold  of  as  lefritimate  causes  for  rebel- 
liofu  An  inflammatory  drama  at  the 
theatre  served  to  excite  the  dull 
Flemings  to  action.  A  pillage  en- 
sued. A  series  of  mob  contests  and 
military  blunders  followed.  A  most  ill- 
timed,  though  praiseworthy  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange — then  assurances  of  French 
trmpathy  and  support — and  after  four 
days  of  mob-outrage,  robbery,  and 
bloodshed,  Belgium  was  severed  firom 
Holland. 

While  imitating  the  example  set 
them  by  France,  they  forgot  the 
proudest  boast  the  admirers  of  that 
revolution  professed  to  make — that  it 
was  untainted  by  a  single  act  of  wan- 
ton  outrage  or  cruelty.  The  fate  of 
Galliard,  alone,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  revolutionary  faction 
that  nothing  can  wipe  out. 

M.  Galliard  was  Commandant  de 
la  Place,  at  Louvain  ;  a  post  he  had 
held  for  years,  with  equal  respect 
from  the  citisens  as  from  the  troops 
he  prcfided  o»er.  His  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  tnke  measures  to  repress 
the  rebellious  outbreak  in  the  town  t 
which  he  did  with  firmness,  tempered 
by  hu  habitual  mi)dne»s.  Finding,  at 
last,  that  the  tr<M>ps  were  not  to  l>e 
relied  on,  and  discovering  that  the 
rwotution  had  involved  in  its  snares^ 
those  upon  whose  support  be  counted, 
he  prepared  to  resign  his  trust,  while 
yet  unsullied.      This  did  not  satisfy 


the  infbriated  wretches  who  had  as- 
sumed the  office  of  liberating  their 
country  !  They  demanded  him  openly 
to  renounce  his  allegiance,  and  declare 
for  the  revolution.  His  brief  reply 
was—"  Death  first !  ** 

They  took  him  at  his  word.  He 
was  imme<liately  dragged  from  his 
house ;  his  feet  were  tied  to  the  tail 
of  a  cart,  and  he  was,  in  this  way, 
torn  along  the  streets  of  the  town, 
amid  tho  outrage  and  insult  of  the 
mob,  who  wouiideil  him  with  knives 
and  stones,  as  he  went.  When  they 
reached  the  gendarmerie  barrack,  they 
held  a  council  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
death  ;  but  the  crowd,  becoming  im- 
patient, tore  him  from  his  bondit,  and 
dashed  his  brains  out  on  the  pave- 
ment. Some  trembling  signs  of  life 
remaining,  a  pile  of  faggots  was  got 
together,  the  body  cast  on  it,  and 
burned  amid  the  most  fierce  and  sa- 
vage exultations. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell 
on  topics  like  this,  though  the  cata- 
logue of  such  atrocities  is  both  large 
and  terrific.  We  prefer  to  pass  on 
to  the  course  of  events  which  suc- 
ceeded the  revolution,  and  the  detail 
of  tho^e  circumstances  by  which  their 
lonff-coveted  nationality  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  independence  of  Belgium  being 
establishetl,  the  difficulty  became,  how 
to  employ  it.  To  create  a  republic* 
was  simply  to  declare  war  on  the 
rest  of  Europe.  A  re-union  with 
France  involved  a  nearly  equal  chance 
of  war,  with  the  certain  extinction  of 
Belgian  nationality,  whatever  the  re- 
sult Besides,  most  of  those  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  belonging  to  France,  in  the 
time  of  the  empire,  and  had  little  to 
induce  them  to  desire  a  return  to  the 
state  of  vassalage  they  then  endured, 
beneath  the  grinding  oppression  of  a 
French  prefect.  An  elective  mo- 
narchy was  then  their  only  remaining 
alternative,  which,  by  conciliating 
the  great  powers,  might  induce  them 
to  reooffniiie  the  new  kingdom,  and 
accord  it  their  sufferance  and  pro- 
ti*ction.  Emissaries  were  despatched, 
then,  on  every  side.  The  offer  was 
first  made  to  the  Due  de  Nemours — 
then  to   the  Due  de   Leochtenberg. 


*  White's  Belgic  Revolution,  vol.  L  p.  60. 
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Louis  Philippe  refused  the  one  propo- 
sition,  and  would  not  assent  to  the 
other.  A  regency  had«  meanwhile, 
been  appointed,  and  an  accredited 
envoy,  from  the  Belgian  government, 
was  received  at  the  court  of  the 
Thuilleries. 

The  minister  despatched  to  London 
had  been  less  fortunate,  and  could  not 
succeed  in  being  presented  at  Saint 
James's.  He  was,  however,  given  to 
understand,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  no  desire  to  intermeddle 
with  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  state,  that 
so  long  as  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  not  compromised  by  their  con- 
duct, the  Belgians  might  choose  their 
own  king,  their  own  way,  a  strict 
neutrality  being  all  that  England  main- 
tained between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  a  firm  resolve  only  to  interfere 
when  the  prospects  of  a  continental 
war  should  demand  her  power  to  re- 
press such  a  calamity. 

It  was  in  vmu  that  the  Dutch  am- 
bassadors at  Paris  and  London  ap- 
pealed to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  1814,  by  which  the  King  of  Hol- 
land bad  received  his  Belgian  domi- 
nions in  exchange  for  the  colonies  of 
Ceylon,  Berbice,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  and  Esequibo;  that  they 
demanded  the  right  to  recover  the 
lost  possession  bv  force  of  arms  ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  that  being  refused,  a 
restitution  of  their  colonies. 

The  precedent  of  July  had  estab- 
Ushed  the  principle,  that  a  rebellious 
people,  to  be  independent,  had  only  to 
be  victorious ;  that  success  was  a 
valid  title  ;  while  the  effort  to  regain 
their  territory  by  the  Dutch  might  com- 
promise the  peace  of  Europe,  to  which 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  pledged  by 
their  own  individual  interests.  So 
commercial  advantages  in  England, 
French  fanatici&m,  and  German  apa- 
thy, all  conspired  to  the  one  end,  and 
Belgium  became  independent. 

While  the  Belgians  turned  their 
eyes,  in  vain,  on  every  side  to  seek  some 
one  who  should  put  himself  at  their 
head,  their  cause  became  daily  more 
precarious.  The  press  even  went  so 
far  as  to  hint  at  the  prospect  of  a  par- 
tition of  the  country — and  men  were 
reminded  that  Flanders  liad  formed  a 
part  of  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  former  times,  as  if  to  smooth  the 
way  to  a  return  to  France,  by  the 
force  of  a  historic  recollection.     In 


this  difficult  position  of  affairs,  the 
four  commissioners  of  the  provisional 
government.  Count  Felix  de  Merode, 
Count  Vilain  XIV.,  the  Abbe  de 
Foere,  and  M.  Henri  de  Brouckere 
addressed  themselves  directly  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  on  the 
2*2d  of  April  obtained  an  interview 
with  him.  Yielding  rather  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  crisis  that  threatened 
the  peace  of  Europe,  than  in  oom- 
pliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
wishes,  this  illustrious  individual  ac- 
ceded, and  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  all  the  great  powers,  a»ceiided 
the  throne  of  Belgium  on  the  4th  of 
June  following. 

Although  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium had  now  received  the  guarantee 
of  the  great  powers,  it  in  nowi«e  ob- 
tained the  recognition  of  Holland — 
the  old  king  regarding  them  as  rebel- 
lious subjects,  would  accept  of  no  con- 
ditions save  absolute,  unrestricted  sub- 
mission. Inilignantly  rejecting  tbe 
treaty  of  twenty-four  articles,  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
powers,  and  the  Belgian  minister,  be 
declared  himself  apart  from  all  nego- 
elation  that  compromised  the  integrity 
of  his  dominions.  It  was  in  vain  to  re- 
present to  him  that  the  revolution  was 
tifait  accompli  which  the  allied  powers 
were  resolved  not  to  disturb,  that  any 
effort  to  recover  Belgium  by  force  of 
arms  would  be  repressed,  as  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  with  whom  he  was 
closely  allied  by  intermarriage,  de- 
clared through  his  minister.  Count 
Orloff,  that  he  would  not  interfere  to 
avert  the  grave  consequences  which 
the  Dutch  king's  isolation  and  resist- 
ance were  likely  to  involve  him  in ;  and 
that  although  he  would  not  assoctatc 
his  arms  to  those  of  the  other  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling,  neitb«r 
would  he  countenance  the  contioued 
resistance  of  Holland,  or  aid  her,  in 
the  event  of  coercive  measures  being 
taken  against  her. 

To  this  succeeded  the  close  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  followed 
by  the  siege  of  Antwerp — that  gor- 
geous  melodraroeof  war,  which  served 
'  to  amuse  the  Parisian  public,  and  s»- 
tisfy  the  ever- craving  appetite  for 
excitement  that  agitates  the  French 
people.  Antwerp  was  taken,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Belgians,  who  sooci 
displayed  that  banner  from  the  walls. 
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which  they  had  never  shown  in  the  be- 
sieging trenches.  Still  the  Dutch 
monarch,  undismayed  by  defeat,  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  forts  of  Lillo 
and  Liefkenshoeck,  which  both  com- 
mand the  Scheldt — and  as  an  indem- 
nity, the  Belgians  retained  Luxem- 
burg and  Limbourg,  to  which  hitherto 
they  had  made  no  pretension.  In  a 
sketch  necessarily  so  rapid  and  so  im- 
perfect as  this,  we  cannot  stop  to  con- 
sider the  part  performed  in  these  ne- 
gociations  by  our  then  minister  at  the 
Belgian  court.  Unhappily,  it  was  one 
more  conformable  to  his  character  for 
meddling  in  matters  beyond  his  pro- 
vince, than  to  the  iuterests  and  dignity 
of  the  nation  he  represented  ;  and  to 
his  ill-timed  and  injudicious  interfe- 
rence, much,  if  not  all  the  subsequent 
protraction  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  was  owing. 

A  state  of  avowed,  but  not  open 
hostility  now  succeeded — and  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  continued  between 
the  two  people,  eating  into  the  core  of 
their  individual  prosperity,  loading 
them  with  enormous  debt* — cramping 
their  energies — destroying  their  com- 
merce— maintaining  immense  armies, 
they  covered  their  frontier  with  troops, 
their  arsenals  bristled  with  cannon,  their 
soldiers  were  billeted  in  every  village. 
Neither  party  would  give  way ;  and 
although  the  Dutch,  long  wearied  of  a 
conflict  in  which  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try was  involved,  were  disposed,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  conclude  the  negocia* 
tions,  the  king  of  Holland  remained 
inflexible.  And  let  us  remark  here, 
that  however  it  may  be  the  temper  of 
our  times  to  approve  of  that  flexible 
property  of  conscience  that  bends 
Itself  to  the  pressure  of  events,  un- 
restrained by  any  opposing  force  of 
principle,  we  cannot  look  on  the  old 
King*8  conduct,  without  a  sentiment  of 
respect  and  admiration,  in  keeping  as 
it  was  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
Hfe. 

Driven  from  his  country  by  Dumou- 
riez  in  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution — forced  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Pich^^u  to  fly  his  do- 
minions— deprived  of  his  heritage  by 
a  decree  of  "  the  convention " — de- 


spoiled of  his  German  possessions  by 
Napoleon — then  of  Fieldau  and  Spie- 
gelberg  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit — 
the  descendant  of  those  hauffhty 
Stadtholders,  who  imposed  their  Taws 
on  Europe,  and  humbled  the  pride  of 
Louis  XIV.  himself — with  nothing  left 
him  save  a  small  estate  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau — an  exile  and  an  outcast — yet 
he  knew  not  how  to  succumb — his 
stern  courage  rising  with  every  new 
demand  on  it,  refused  to  yield,  even  so 
far  as  a  simple  assent  to  join  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  which  would 
have  secured  to  him  his  German  pos- 
sessions. Neither  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public, nor  the  menaces  of  the  emperor 
could  flex  his  purpose,  nor  warp  his 
proud  resolve,  never  to  concur  in  a 
wrong,  merely  because  he  was  power- 
less to  oppose  it.  Once  more,  how- 
ever, the  allied  powers  interfered  to 
accommodate  these  everlasting  broils. 
The  Dutch,  humbled  by  the  little 
sympathy  their  situation  had  attract- 
ed tnroughout  Europe,  avowed  their 
readiness  to  accede  to  any  reason- 
able settlement ;  the  Belgians,  grown 
overbearing  from  long  peace,  and  for- 
getful of  Louvain,  desired  to  decide 
the  difference  by  arms.  The  speech 
from  the  throne,  on  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  1839,  suggested  what  might  be 
effected  by  "perseverance  et  courage  " 
The'  words  were  caught  up  as  evi- 
dencing a  warlike  determination ;  and 
once  again  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war  resounded 
through  the  kingdom.  The  next  day, 
however,  these  heroes  of  a  hundred 
"flights"  were  informed  that  the  words 
meant  a  spirit  of  patient  and  tranquil 
forbearance.  The  interpretation  suc- 
ceeded— the  negociations  were  re- 
sumed, continued,  and  Anally  con- 
cluded— an  interchange  of  ambassa- 
dors between  the  contending  parties 
at  last  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
when  both,  nearly  bankrupt  in  the 
struggle,  were  heartily  sorry  for  the 
cause  and  the  consequences  of  their 
quarrel. 

Proud  of  their  newly-acquired  na- 
tionality, and  exulting  in  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Belgians  now  set  about 
enjoying  their  acquisition.   Unhappily, 


*  The  war  expenses  of  Holland  during  this  protracted  negociation,  amcunt3d  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  florins. 
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up  to  thift  moment  it  had  not  occurred 
to  them>  that  productions  to  be  pro- 
fitable   demana   a    roarlcet;   that    so 
long  as  their  union  with  Holland  la£ted« 
her  colonies  afforded  them  an  abun* 
dant  opening  for  all  their  manufac* 
tures,     while    her    mercantile    navj 
conreyed  them  to  erery  part  of  the 
globe.     Antwerpi  that  wiihin  the  \t^t 
tew  years  had  presented  the  appearance 
of  her  once  glorious  prosperity,  was  now 
silent  and  neglected — the  port,  stud- 
ded with  Tesselsy  from  which  the  flags 
of  every  nation  were  flying,  was  now 
empty  and  deserted — a  solitary  steam- 
ship h'om  London  occupying  the  docks 
constructed  for  the  navy  of  an  empire. 
The  re-action  aAer  so  many  years 
of  suspended  industry  gave  a   great 
impulse    to     trade  —  the    whole   en- 
ergies   of   the  countrv   were    called 
suddenly  into  play — the  furnaces  of 
Liege,  the   collieries    of    Charleroi, 
the  looms  of  Ghent  were  a^ain  at 
work — innumerable  commercial  com* 
panics  sprung  into  existence— and  ma- 
nufactures,  pushed  to   an  inordinate 
J  productiveness,    deluged  the  country 
irom  one  end  to  the  other.      This 
fkctitious  prosperity^  which  seemed  to 
realize  all  the  dream   of  the   revo- 
lutionary party,    was    displayed  and 
descanted  on  in  all  the  public  journals ; 
and  "  Tableaux  Statistiques**  were  pub« 
lished  by  the  government,  showing,  on 
apparently  irrefragable  evidence,  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  had  benefitted 
by  the  separation  from  Holland,  and 
asserting  that  no  limit  would  now  be 
imposed  to   a  commercial  prosperity 
thus  happily  begun.      The  |»orts  of 
Antwerp    and    Ostende    were    even 
quoted  as  distinguished  by  an  increased 
commercial  movement:  mhile  enume- 
rating, however,  the  greater  number 
of  vessels  in  those  haroours  above  the 
unproductive  period  preceding  the  re- 
volution, they  forgot  to  add  the  di- 
minished tonnage  of  the  sum  total ; 
besides,  one  fact  of  most  unequivocal 
import,  as  betokening  the  commercial 
depression  uf  the  time,  was  overlooked, 
namely,   the  great  disproportion   be- 
tween the  imports  and  exports*   the 
former  exceeding  the  latter  to  such  an 
extent,    that  in  the  year    1634    the 
difference  between  the  sums  received 
in  duties    on  the  two,  amounted  to 
4^2,252,505  sterling.      This  disparity 
has  continued  steadily  to  increase,  and 
since  1838  has  attracted  so  much  at- 


tention in  the  ohambers,  that  tome  of 
those  loudest  in  their  assertions  of 
Belgian  prosperity  have  openly  pro- 
fessed their  disappointment,  and  even 
hinted  their  regret  at  the  separation 
from  Holland. 

Meanwhile  the  mania  of  speculating 
had  borne  its  fruit.  A  panic,  similar 
in  every  respect  to  our  own  in  1825, 
overtook  them — ruin  and  bankruptcy 
went  everv  where  through  the  land— . 
the  great  banking  company  at  Brussels 
stopped  payment — and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  an  over-stocked  and  glutted 
productiveness,  without  a  prospect  of 
a  market,  presented  themselves  in 
turn. 

The  same  patient  industry  that  had 
rescued  a  country  A*om  the  ocean  and 
habits  of  native  thrift,  could  alone 
have  saved  the  nation  at  this  emer- 
gency ;  when  just  at  this  moment 
the  formation  of  railroads  in  Enff- 
land  suggested  their  adoption  in 
Belgium,  where,  besides  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  and  iron,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  such  undertakings. — 
Neither  embankments  nor  tunnelling 
were  necessary — the  large  level  tracts 
of  land  offered  no  obstacle  of  any 
kind — populous  cities  at  comparatively 
short  distances  apart — the  value  of 
land  generally  low — labour  cheap— 
every  thing  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  country  has  been  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  a  net-work  of  tbeee 
lines  from  Antwerp  to  Courtray,  from 
the  sea  at  Ostend  to  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia,  connecting  all  the  great  cities 
of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Malines,  and  Courtray,  with  the  capital, 
and  opening  the  heart  of  Germany  to 
the  ses,  by  a  mode  of  transit  the 
moKt  rapid  and  most  certain ;  and 
while  France,  with  a  popuUtion  of 
nine  times  the  amount,  has  but  a  col- 
lective steam-power  of  fifteen  thousand^ 
Belgium  enjovs  one  equal  to  twenty- 
one  thousand  liorses. 

But  already  this  great  '<  debouch^** 
of  national  industry  draws  to  a  dote. 
The  grest  factories  fully  occupied  in 
providing  engines,  tenders,  and  iron 
tram-lines,  have  scarcely  another  year 
before  them.  The  Rhine  and  the 
Scheldt  are  already  connected.  Bat 
a  few  short  and  compact  lioet  remain 
to  be  perfected,  and  all  the  indostry 
called  into  existtnot  by  these  great 
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works  demandfl  fluch  a  new  sphere  of 
operation  tA,  being  wanting,  will  once 
more  ruin  and  overthrow  the  country : 
even  while  we  write,  the  great  iron  fkc« 
tories  at  Seraing  are  dependant  for 
support  on  government  assistance* 
The  plethora  of  production  g^es  on, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  foreign  market 
remains  as  remote  as  ever. 

The  Rhine  opens  the  heart  of  Ger-* 
mimy  to  the  sea  by  a  channel  which> 
though  more  tedious  to  traverse^ 
will  not  demand  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of 
ridlway  transit.  Steam  companies  are 
established  to  perfect  the*  navigation 
of  this  noble  river  $  and  vessels  now 
ply  direct  from  London  to  the  port  of 
Cologne,  taking  goods  at  a  rate  which 
no  railway  could  possibly  Venture  to 
compete  with;  besides,  however  mo- 
derate the  outlay  in  the  generality  of 
the  Belgian  railroads,  the  expense  of 
the  line  from  Liege  to  Verviers  and 
Aix  la  Chapelle  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  similar  extent  of  line  in  the 
world :  and  nothing  short  of  the  most 
complete  success  would  possibly  re- 
munerate the  government  for  the 
enormous  expenditure  incurred  here. 

As  to  any  prospect  of  an  export 
trade,  the  attempt  alreadv  made,  in 
the  purchase  of  the  British  Queen,  is 
too  absurd  even  to  allude  to.  A 
London  paper  lately  announced,  that 
the  loss  on  her  two  first,  and  only 
voyages,  amounted  to  something  like 
nine  hundred  pounds.  Dearlv,  there- 
fore, have  the  Belgians  attained  the 
knowledge  of  their  fault  $  and  many 
of  those  most  sanguine  in  their  anti- 
cipations of  national  prosperity,  are 
now  willing  to  confess  themselves  mis- 
taken, and  ready  to  acknowledge  their 
regret  for  a  revolution  which  has 
failed  in  every  ''prestige"  they  hoped 
to  see  accomplished* 

What,  then,  has  the  rupture  with 
Holland  effected  ?  and  why  do  we  find 
a  strong  party  in  the  press  ready  to 
advocate  its  necessity,  and  extol  its 
advantages  ?  The  answer  is  an  easy 
one.     The  supremacy  of  Romanism. 

When  the  movement  party  in  Bel- 
gium, excited  by  the  success  of  the 
trots  Jours  in  France,  ventured  to 
offer  opposition  to  the  government, 
they  were  directed  by  the  parti  Pretre, 
whose  unforgiving  hatred  of  a  Pro- 
testant monarch  had  been  only  waiting 
for  the  moment  to  dbplay  itself.  Po- 
pery, with  its  wonted  tAot  to  assume  the 


popular  feature  of  the  daV'-^whether 
that  feature  affeot  liberalism  of  ty* 
ranny,  democratic  freedom  or  abso« 
lute  rule — sided  with  the  "patriots." 
The  religion  that  confessed  she  could 
not  brook  the  existence  of  another 
mode  of  belief  in  the  same  state  with 
herself,  suddenly  found  her  sympathies 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  universal 
freeoom,  and  the  war  was  pronounced 
one  against  bigotry^  tyranny^  and  in<* 
tolerance. 

The  conflict  over,  however»  how 
has  the  spoil  been  divided?  What 
has  become  of  those,  whose  eloqueno* 
was  loudest  in  the  chambef-^whoso 
able  pens  were  exerted  in  the  service 
of  their  party  P*— where  are  Lebeau* 
Roger,  Qendebieu>  Potter? — where? 
Ranged  in  violent  but  ^ultless  oppo- 
sition. And  to  whom  ?  To  the  very 
men  and  the  very  party  with  whom 
and  for  whom  they  effected  the  sepa« 
ration  from  Holland -^didly,  hourly 
opposed  to  the  popish  party,  whoso 
liberal  opinions  had  once  so  gained 
their  admiration  and  won  their  es- 
teem, but  who,  having  no  farther  use 
for  such  associates,  are  only  eager 
how  best  to  profit  by  the  victory,  and 
rid  themselves  of  the  embarrassment 
of  such  troublesome  allies. 

Liberty,  toleration,  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression,  that  were 
deemed  fine  things  in  1830,  are  now 
termed  undisguised  heresy^  revolution^ 
and  licentiousness.  The  very  men 
whom  they  held  forth  then  to  the  na« 
tion  as  its  highest  ornaments,  are  now 
stigmatised  as  its  most  dangerous  ene<« 
mies.  The  term  Philosophe,  in  poli- 
tics, is  held  to  sum  up  the  full  measure 
of  political  depravity  and  religioua 
disbelief. 

So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  po^ 
pery.  Let  us  now  glanoe  at  her  poli- 
tical foresight.  Here,  certainly,  we 
see  ground  to  deny  her  claim.  The 
church  is  triumphant.  The  Cardinal 
de  Malines  is  a  king  in  the  country, 
and  his  power  is  felt  in  every  province 
of  the  land,  and  in  every  department 
of  the  publid  service.  The  priests, 
who  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible,  are  all  active  political 
agents,  controlling  the  elections,  pro- 
nouncing on  the  candidates,  exacting 
pledges,  and,  in  fact,  conducting  them- 
selves in  every  point  in  a  manner  which 
is,  unfortunately,  but  too  easily  com- 
prehensible firom  our  homeeiperiene^* 
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In  vain  does  any  member  of  either 
chamber — in  vain  any  portion  of  the 
public  pres8«  venture  to  inveigh 
against  a  despotism^  far  more  grinding 
and  oppressive  than  in  their  bitterest 
moments  they  represented  the  Dutch 
rule  to  be.  The  epithet  of  heretic  is 
launched  against  the  political  oppo- 
nent ;  his  re-election  as  a  representa- 
tive is  rendered,  if  not  impossible, 
more  than  doubtful :  or,  if  it  be  a  news- 
paper, the  people  are  warned  against 
dark  and  dangerous  doctrines,  and 
told  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
advisers  who  have  bartered  their 
souls'  peace  for  worldly  advantages. 

The  promotions  in  the  civil  service, 
the  grades  in  the  army,  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  court,  the  very  courtesies 
of  private  life  are  regulated  by  the 
priesthood;  and  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  the  Cross  of 
Leopold,  every  thing  is  under  their 
control.  Monarchy  in  such  a  coun- 
try is  but  a  stewardship,  with  this  ad- 
ditional aggravation,  that  every  fresh 
concession  only  accelerates  its  doom. 

Never,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
inquisition,  was  the  dominant  power 
of  the  church  more  conspicuous.  The 
nobles  fig^ure  in  her  processions ;  the 
children  of  the  first  houses  in  Chris- 
tendom perform  in  those  half-pagan 
rites,  by  which  poperv  awes  and 
amuses  her  votaries;  and  a  Protestant 
kinff  is  to  be  seen  ''assbting"  at  the 
celebration  of  saints*  festivals,  where 
everv  detail  of  the  proceedings  is  a 
mockery  and  insult  to  the  faith  he 
assumes  to  profess. 

Such  are  the  rich  fruits  of  Belgian 
independence,  and  of  these  she  has  an 
ample  harvest.  Tirlemont,  with  a 
population  of  some  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, has  seven  thousand  of  the  num- 
ber ecclesiastics.  Bruges,  besides  her 
convents  and  other  religious  semi- 
naries, has  as  many  more.  Malines 
swarms  with  them.  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Termonde,  Namur,  Liege,  Louvain, 
have  their  streets  crowded  with  them. 

Saving,  then,  the  proud  position  to 
which  Komanism  has  been  exalted — 
the  haughty  supremacy  of  the  priest- 
hood— the  unrestricted  rule  of  a  party 
whose  intolerance  extends  to  every 
walk  in  literature,  and  every  relation 
of  private  life — what  have  the  Bel- 
gians gained  by  their  independence  ? 
^»  it  a  gain  that  the  grievances  they 
once  alleged  against  Holland  are  far 


more  justly  attributable  now  to  France, 
by  whom  the  press  is  directed,  the 
army  is  oflScered,  and  public  opinion 
is  swayed  ?  Is  it  a  gain  that  Antwerp 
is  a  deserted  city,  without  trade  or 
commerce;  that  Seraing,  the  manu- 
factory for  half  Europe,  is  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcv  ?  Js  it  a  gain  that  tbej 
have  lost  their  only  market  and  their 
only  mercantile  navy  ?  Is  it  a  g^n 
that  having  thrown  off  their  allegiaoce 
to  an  old  and  respected  dynasty,  they 
have  adopted  a  monarchy  whose  exis- 
tence must  ever  depend  on  the  change- 
ful fortune  of  France — the  first  shot 
of  whose  revolution  will  reverberate 
through  Flanders  ? 

Mr.  0*Connell  is  less  at  fault  than 
is  usually  supposed  when  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  Belgium  and  Ireland. 
The  only  error  is  Uiis— the  state  to 
which  Belgium  attained  by  an  open 
revolt,  Ireland  is  fast  attaining  to  by 
continued  agitation. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  of  similarity 
between  the  two  countries,  and  a  valo* 
able  lesson  may  be  learned  from  a  due 
consideration  of  their  respective  con. 
ditions.  United  to  a  country  rich  in 
its  colonial  possessions,  powerful  in  its 
commercial  relations  with  the  ffreateat 
mercantile  navy  of  the  world.  Ire- 
land  seems  disposed  like  Belgium  to 
believe  that  her  prosperity  is  but  jeo- 
pardied,  not  secured  by  such  an  alii- 
ance;  that  to  participate  in  the  in»- 
mense  advantages  of  English  credit 
and  Englbh  capital  is  but  a  poor  coa»- 
pensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  nation- 
ality, as  it  is  falsely  termed.  All  the 
petty  jealousies  which  we  have  seen 
prevail  in  Belgium  respecting  Holland 
have  been  more  or  less  in  operation 
with  us  at  home.  The  same  game  has 
been  played,  and  the  results  have  been 
wonderfully  similar.  Poperr,  adopt- 
ing the  garb  of  liberalism,  has  stood 
forward  m  defence  of  toleration,  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  liberty  of  action* 
Making  a  monopoly  of  patriotism,  it 
has  affected  the  defence  of  measures  it 
would  be  the  last  in  the  world  to  con- 
cede if  placed  in  power,  throwing  all 
the  odium  of  opposition  on  the  tme 
friends  of  the  country.  With  us  as 
with  them  the  priests  have  come  into 
the  field  as  avowed  political  agents, 
using  all  the  terrors  of  the  church  to 
promote  their  objects,  and  making  the 
confessional  a  new  agent  in  political 
warfare,  they  have  turned  the  hearts 
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of  the  people  from  their  natural  friends 
and  protectorsi  have  disseminated  dis- 
trust and  discontent  where  confidence 
and  good  faith  reposed^  and  presented 
to  the  world  the  frightful  anomaly  of 
a  country  rich  in  every  feature  of  pro- 
daction^  gifted  in  every  attribute  of 
wealthy  the  poorest  and  most  misera- 
ble to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  The 
repeal  of  the  union  is  alone  wanting 
to  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  Bel- 
gium— but  of  Belgium  without  her 
agriculture  and  her  industry. 

Father  M'Hale  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Malines  are  consistent  politicians. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  vary  in  their 
means,  but  they  never  waver  in  the 
object  before  them — to  thwart  and 
obstruct  every  act  of  a  Protestant 
government  for  the  advancement  and 
benefit  of  the  country,  to  instil  dis- 
obedience and  suggest  disloyalty,  and 
finally  to  attain  that  power  in  their 
hands  which  may  place  every  office  at 
their  disposal  and  every  enactment  at 
their  will,  independent  of  those  tools 
through  whom  they  now  work  and 
whom  they  now  support. 

That  the  day  of  their  success  may 
be  long  distant  must  be  the  sincere 
prayer  of  every  one  who  has  seen  Bel- 
gium and  loves  Ireland. 

Our  subject  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, but  the  limits  we  proposed  to 
ourselves  in  this  paper  are  so.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude,  hoping  at 
some  future  opportunitv  to  return  to 
the  consideration  of  this  country,  on 
grounds  where  our  praise  will  require 
no  qualification,  namely,  her  modem 
school  of  art,  which  promises  to  rival 
even  the  palmiest  days  of  her  artistic 
celebrity.  For  the  present  we  would 
simply  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
work  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention 
in  the  commencement  of  this  article — 
less,  wc  confess,  with  any  intention  of 
criticising  its  contents,  than  as  afford- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  direct  our 
reader's  attention  to  the  course  of 
events  in  Belgium,  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revolution  in  that  country, 
and  the  consequences  that  have  ensued 
from  it. 

Mr.  TroUope's  book  is,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  intended  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  guide-book  to  the  traveller 
and  a  work  of  more  detailed  infor- 
mation for  the  inquiring  reader.  Of 
its  claims  to  the  former  we  confess 
ourselves  most  incompetent  to  pro- 


nounce. Detesting  most  heartily  the 
long  and  tiresome  descriptions  by  which 
pages  are  filled  with  measurements  of 
churches,  names  of  artiste,  catalogues 
of  pictures,  and  absurd  legends,  we 
make  a  practice  of  skipping  every 
thing  which  bears  any  resemblance  to 
these.  We  have,  however,  glanced 
over  the  chapters  in  this  book  which 
treat  of  these  matters,  and  believe  we 
may  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as 
containing  the  usual  information  agree- 
ably and  pleasantly  written.  Let  us 
observe,  en  passant,  that  a  small  hand- 
book, as  it  is  called,  by  Henry  R. 
Addison,  Esq.  is  to  our  thinking  the 
very  best  thing  of  this  kind  we  have 
ever  met.  Dashed  here  and  there 
with  the  peculiar  drollery  of  the  wri- 
ter, it  is  still  marked  by  a  sharp  appre- 
ciation of  the  people  and  their  country, 
admirably  adapted  to  make  the  newly 
arrived  traveller  au  courant  to  *'  Bel- 
gium and  the  Bosses."  Of  the  other 
feature  of  Mr.  TroUope's  book  we 
need  only  remark,  that  although  pro- 
fessing to  treat  of  Belgium  from  the 
period  of  the  revolution  to  the  present 
date,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  author's  personal  knowledge  ceased 
at  the  year  1828,  since  which  the  im- 
portant political  change  we  have  briefly 
alluded  to  in  this  paper  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  elevation  of  the 
popish  party  to  power,  and  their 
avowal  of  hostility  to  the  men  by  whose 
aid  and  assistance  the  separation  from 
Holland  was  effected. 
'  In  other  respects  the  work  is  de- 
serving of  perusal.  The  errors  are 
few — fewer  than  are  usually  met  with 
in  books  of  this  class ;  and  in  every 
respect  it  is  far  superior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Emerson  Tennant. 

Some  passages  there  are,  which, 
however  important  to  the  general 
reader,  we  confess  we  would  wdlingly 
see  changed.  Mr.  Trollope,  in  page 
72,  while  regretting  that  one  of  the 
English  clergymen  at  Brussels  should 
be  unprovided  with  a  place  of  worship, 
remarks,  ''that  he  has  removed  his 
congregation  to  the  French  Methodist 
Chapel,"  and  then  significantly  asks, 
"  Is  this  quite  the  thing  ?  "  Now  we 
beg  to  observe  on  this  paragraph,  that 
Mr.  TroUope's  education,  as  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  might 
have  saved  him  from  the  ignorance  of 
thus  calling  the  worship  of  the  French 
Calvinistic  Churchy  were  the  minister 
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of  th»l  choreh  ev«a  a  leM  disting^ihtd 
indtviduiJ  than  M.  Paul  Boucher«  the 
liloqaeat  author  of  the  work  entitled 
«  L' Homme  en  face  de  la  Bible,*'  and 
of  which,  in  a  late  number  of  this 
journal,  we  presented  some  notice  to 
our  readers.  That  Mr.  Drury  should 
nvail  himself  of  Mr.  Bouoher*s  kind- 
nets  to  aocommodate  his  congregation 
if  oreditable  alike  to  him  who  grants 
and  who  receives }  and  we  are  quite 
•ur^  that,  in  the  estimation  of  a  larve 
body  of  English  residents  at  Brussels, 
W«  can  answer  Mr.  Trollop's  ques- 
tion by  stating,  **  It  is  quite  the  thing." 

Again,  at  page  276,  when  speakmg 
of  the  progress  that  Belgium  is  making 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  he 
alludes  to  Professor  Barron,  the  emi- 
nent Greek  scholar,  forgetting  to  re- 
mark that  he  is  a  Frenchman. 

He  follows  up  the  remark  by  stating 
that  the  only  literary  journal  In  Brus- 
sels is  a  weeklv  sheet  called  <'The 
•  Artiste."  Has  he  never  seen  or  heard 
0f  <«Le  National,"  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  Belgium,  the  opposition 
journal,  supported  by  the  greatest 
names  and  nrst  men  of  the  country, 
Devaux  and  Lebeau  being  the  editors, 
two  men  of  unquestionably  the  widest 
range  of  information  and  most  accu- 
rate reasoners  that  modem  Belgium 
bas  produced. 

He  stigmatisea  the  daily  press  as 
being  abM>lutely  contemptible.  It  is 
^•o;  and  but  for  this  fact,  the  arti- 
cles which  figure  as  leaders  in  the 
accredited  paper  of  the  government, 
**  L'lndependent,"  might  deaumd 
greater  attention  at  the  bands  of  the 
able  individual  who  acts  now  as  minis- 
ter at  the  court  of  King  Leopold. 
A  spirit  of  insulting  hostihty  to  Eng- 
land and  the  English  is  the  pervading 
tone  of  this  journal,  which  never  omits 


an  opportunity  to  exult  at  any  momen- 
tary check  to  our  national  prosperity, 
and  to  throw  an  lur  of  ridicule  on 
any  customs  or  habitudes  they  deem 
characteristically  English. 

M.  Jobard,  the  talented  editor  of 
«  The  Fanal,**  is  an  exception  to  his 
compeers.  He  is  a  man  of  considera- 
ble information,  and  writes  with  ele- 
ffance  and  ease ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  writers  for  the  periodical  pres:» 
in  Belgium  are  the  third  and  fourth 
rate  contributors  of  Parisian  journals, 
who  makeup  for  any  deficiency  in  caus- 
tic wit  or  biting  sarcasm,  by  the  greater 
license  of  their  abuse,  and  the  more 
virulent  tone  of  their  attacks. 

Ere  we  conclude  with  Mr.  TroBope, 
let  us  express  our  sincere  regrets  at 
the  unhappy  specimen  he  has  met  with 
of  Belgian  ladies.  We,  too,  know 
something  of  the  country,  and  certainly 
it  has  never  been  our  lot  to  see  the 
high  play  he  alludes  to  in  society, 
much  less  the  unscrupulous  conduct 
he  speaks  of  fai  page  305 1 — **  Cards 
are  usually  played  ruinously  high, 
ecarte  being  Uie  game  almost  usually 
selected,  and  the  most  unblushing 
trickery  is  practised,  especially  by  the 
ladies.*' 

We  lament  deeply  that  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  researches  into  national  charac- 
ter should  have  led  him  to  seek  for 
traits  of  the  peonle  in  the  onlv  walk, 
we  hope  and  believe,  such  habits  as 
these  exist — the  fact  being,  that  in 
societv,  properly  so  called,  no  game  is 
played  but  whist,  the  stakes  invariably 
a  trifle  i  it  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  players  are  ladies  and  gentlenseB, 
who  remember  that  they  are  such. 

We  have  now  closed,  and  have  onlv 
to  expreu  our  fears  that  a  really  good 
work  on  Belgium  and  its  people  has 
yet  to  be  written. 
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A  DAY  AT  THl  EOCK  Of  POUOWAC 


SY  louiu  trtWAtr  coaritLo. 


Wi  had  arrived  at  the  sinflrular  town 
of  Le  Pu^  en  Velay  on  a  bright  day 
io  Augu«t|  having  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  La  Chaifte  Dieu  fVom  Thiem* 
and  taken  a  cross  route  in  order  to  see 
the  remarkable  and  wild  country  which 
extends  fur  many  leagues  along  that 
picturesque  part  of  Auvergne. 

The  hotel  we  had  chosen  in  the 
Place  du  Breuil  was  a  particularly 
handsome  one,  and,  though  our  only 
chambermaid  was  a  Spanish  hoy,  who 
could  speak  no  Frencn,  we  were  tole- 
rably well  attended.  It  is  true  that  we 
were  awakened  at  a  very  early  hour, 
as  we  had  been  prevented  goin?  to 
sleep  overnight  bv  a  tremendous 
clatter  of  wooden  shoes  along  a  pas- 
sage  close  to  our  chamber,  and  by 
violent  rattling  and  shaking  of  a  door 

{ost  at  my  bed's  head  ;  but  as  this 
lappened  regularly  every  night  and 
mominsr  during  our  stav,  we  tried  to 
get  used  to  it,  having  discovered  that 
there  was  no  remedy,  for  the  linen  of 
the  house  was  kept  in  a  press  there, 
the  lock  of  the  door  was  rusty,  the  key 
would  not  fit*  and  it  required  several 
persons  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  it 
•very  time  articles  were  wanting  out 
of  it.  It  had  never  occurred  to  the 
bustling  mistress,  the  half  dozen  gar- 
(onsy  or  the  master,  who  was  some* 
times  called  op  to  open  this  refractorr 
door,  that  a  carpenter  or  locksmith 
might  have  remedied  the  evil  at  once  ; 
so  the  nuisance  continued,  and  we 
were  doomed  to  hear  the  lamentations 
of  the  whole  party  over  the  calamity, 
**  Mids,  tenea  done,  c'est  unique  V — 
•♦eft  elle  entelee— eslaporffl  /-— •«  mats, 
moD  Dieu,  c*est  ennuyant  !** — much  to 
our  discomfort. 

The  somiaer  of  1841  was  very  wet, 
and  a  fine  day  was  an  event  to  be 
bailed  with  delight.  We  therefore 
•aw  with  pleasure,  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  that  the  weather  promised 
well,  and  during  our  breakfast,  we 
consulted  as  to  our  excursion  for  the 
day.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  explore  the  pyramidal 
town  of  Le  Puv  on  an  occasion  when 
there  was  a  dalfer  sky,  and  the  coun- 


try could  be  seen  to  less  advantage. 
Tempting  as  it  seemed  to  our  eyes 
fVom  the  great  place  without  the 
walls,  where  we  were  situated,  we 
consequently  determined  to  defer  the 
enjoyment  of  climbing  up  its  almost 
perpendicular  streets  to  tne  cathedral 
which  crowned  the  whole.  While 
we  were  deliberating  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  visit  the  Cascade  de  la 
Rauroe,  at  Sollgnac-sur- Loire,  or  the 
grottos  of  Chaudey rolls,  or  the  natu- 
ral temples  of  Arlempdes,  or  the  curi- 
oftitirs  of  YMcngeaux;  whether  we 
should  walk  to  the  village  of  Vals,  hard 
by,  or  make  discoveries  at  the  chateau 
of  Charles  VII.  at  Espaly,  our  hand- 
some landlady  made  her  appearance, 
and  peremptorily  decided  the  ques- 
tion. 

'<  Of  course,  ladies,**  said  she,  ''vou 
will  stay  here  some  time,  and  we  snail 
find  lunusement  for  you  from  day  to 
day.  Noplace  is  better  off  than  Lo 
Puy  for  siffhts,  and  nothing  delights 
my  husband  more  than  showing  them. 
He  is  a  capital  guide,  and  devotes 
himself  to  our  travellers,  particularly 
the  ladies.  You  have  only  to  name 
your  hour  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  to- 
day, and  is  quite  at  your  service." 

**  We  can  have  a  carriage,  then,  and 
a  good  horse  ?**  was  our  inquiry. 

**  Certainly ;  my  husband  will  aeo 
to  that.  I  recommend  you  to  take 
advanta^  of  the  fine  dav — there  will 
be  no  rain.  Of  course,  tne  first  thing 
you  do  will  be  to  go  to  Polignac  ;^ 
every  one  goes  to  Polignac  directly 
they  come.  There  is  not  such  a  castlo 
in  Prance-^perhape  not  In  the  world. 
The  road  is  excellent,  except  just  a 
little  bit,  which  Is  rather  rough.  1 
will  order  a  carriage  out  fbr  von,  and 
tell  M.  Mouillard  to  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour.  You  can  take  your  sketch- 
book, for  there  is  plenty  to  make  a 
picture.'* 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  her 
offer ;  but  as  we  knew  by  experience, 
half  an  honr  in  Prance  means  twice  aa 
long,  we  strolled  out  into  the  pretty 
circular  promenade,  opposite  the  great 
•quare^  which  is  planted  with  young 
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trees,  neatly  kept,  and,  with  its  back- 
ground of  graceful  mountains,  is  pe- 
culiarly attractive.  From  hence  the 
town  is  seen  to  great  advantage ;  tiers 
of  houses,  one  above  another,  rise  in 
a  pyramid,  with  the  cathedral  towers 
above,  and  a  ragged  dark  rock,  called 
Mont  Corneille,  higher  still,  where 
totter  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle, 
threatening  to  crush  the  buildings 
immediately  beneath.  The  trees  of 
the  garden  of  the  seminaire  above, 
and  others,  which  appear  at  the  base 
of  the  town,  give  a  charming  relief  to 
its  otherwise  stony  aspect.  And  at 
a  distance,  nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  curious  than  Le  Puy  and  its 
satellite,  the  neighbouring  and  simi- 
larly-formed rock  of  Aighuille,  sur- 
mounted, at  its  highest  point,  by  the 
mysterious  chapel  of  St.  Michel, 
erected  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
archangel  placed  his  foot. 

We  sat  down  to  admire  this  view, 
on  a  bench,  by  the  side  of  a  youn? 
and  pretty  girl,  who  was  working  and 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  of  a 
beautiful,  but  very  impatient  child, 
and  we  soon  entered  into  conversation. 
To  our  inquiries,  if  the  child  belonged 
to  her,  she  answered  that  she  was  only 
its  attendant,  in  so  sad  a  tone  that  we 
felt  interested  and  surprised  that  one 
so  young  should  be  so  little  joyous. 

«  You  are  English,  ladies  ?"  siud 
she.  '<  I  should  like  to  go  with  you 
to  Tour  country,  for  I  am  fond  of  tra- 
vellinff,  and  long  very  much  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  I  ever  do,  it  will  be  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  world." 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  so?"  I 
asked. 

<<  Because  I  wish  to  follow  my  poor 
mother  and  my  brother,  of  course," 
said  she. 

**  And  where  are  they  gone  ?" 

*«  To  Africa.  My  brother  is  one  of 
the  best  young  men  that  ever  breath- 
ed, and  he  is  gone  as  cook  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  who  have  left  Le  ruy  to 
settle  at  Algiers.  We  cried  very  much 
when  he  went — my  mother,  my  little 
sister,  and  I ;  but  le  ban  Dieu  is  sure 
to  take  care  of  him,  if  he  goes  on  as 
well  as  he  always  did  at  home ;  for  be 
worked  to  support  us  all  more  than 
his  strength  would  almost  allow.  TIm 
was  such  a  good  situation  that  he 
could  not  refuse  it ;  and  it  turned  out 
to  well  that  he  sent  money  home  for 
my  mother  to  go  out  to  him ;  for  she 
oen  get  a  good  liviog  tberei  io  the 


same  family,  who  are  very  kind  to 
him.  So  she  provided  for  us  two* 
my  sister  Louise  and  myself,  and  b 
gone." 

*•  And  how  are  you  both  provided 
for  r 

*<()h,  Louise  is  with  the  5/mJief 
Scntrs  de  la  MUericorde,  where  she  is 
very  happy,  and  eains  a  good  deal  b^ 
embroidery,  which  she  does  beauti- 
fully. I  can  work,  as  you  see,"  and 
she  showed  us  some  lace  work  she  was 
doing, ''  but  nothing  like  Louise — she 
is  a  genius,  and  can  do  any  thing  with 
her  fingers  1  The  ladies  of  Le  Puy, 
who  respected  my  mother  ver^  much, 
and  have  employed  her  ever  since  she 
was  a  widow,  all  subscribed  to  pay  a 
pension  for  Louise,  and  to  buy  clothes 
for  us  all.  I  am  servant  with  a  very 
good  lady — she  is  a  little  impatient, 
like  the  baby,  but  every  bod^  has 
something,  and  I  never  contradict  or 
argue  with  her,  so  we  go  on  very  wclL 
My  mother  wrote  to  us.  We  got  her 
letter  a  day  or  two  ago.  She  is  very 
well  and  prosperous,  and  thinks  in 
two  vears  we  may  go  out  to  her.  It 
is  all  Louise  and  I  wish  for  in  the 
world.  How  happy  we  shall  be  then! 
I  may  see  my  sister  every  week  for  an 
hour,  alone ;  and  then  we  have  such 
talk!  She  tells  me  all  her  secrets, 
and  I  tell  her  mine.  You  know  one 
always  has  little  things  to  say,  which 
no  one  can  understand  out  of  one's 
own  family  ;  and  one  does  not  like  to 
tell  other  people  all  one  feels — so  it  b 
such  a  comfort  to  us  both.  I  am 
sometimes  very  sad,  as  I  sit  here, 
taking  care  of  the  baby,  all  alone,  bat 
I  think  how  le  bon  Dieu  has  protected 
us  all,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  all  be  together  at  Al- 
giers, and  then  I  feel  quite  happy 
again." 

We  took  leave  of  Marie  with  many 
good  wishes,  and  left  her  to  her  pleas- 
ing \nsions  of  Africa  and  her  mo- 
ther, as  we  judged  that  our  carriage 
was  ready. 

On  reaching  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel  du  Palais  Royal,  we  found  our 
hostess  busy  giving  directions,  our 
host  whip  in  hand,  and  a  fine  strong 
horse  being  placed  in  a  very  handsome 
open  carriage,  capable  of  holding  two 
persons  comfortably.  We  were  a 
little  startled  when  we  found  that  our 
landlord,  a  particularly  portly  man, 
good-lookmg,  good-humoured,  and 
with  rather  a  military  air*  waa   to 
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form  a  third  in  the  vehicle.  His 
wife's  admonition«»  delivered  in  rather 
an  onder-tone,  seemed  regarded  bj 
him  in  the  manner  that  such  "sage 
advices'*  are  usually  received  by  bus- 
bands,  as,  fixing  himself  in  his  bodkin* 
seat,  and  desiring  us  to  take  plenty  of 
roam,  he  drove  us  out  of  tbe  vard. 

We  went  briskly  along  the  wide 
open  street  which  serves  as  a  boule- 
vard, occupying  the  place  where  ram- 
parts formerly  defimded  the  town, 
and,  leaving  the  rock  of  Aiffhuille  on 
our  right,  passed  the  ftne  old  church 
of  St.  Laurent,  which  contains  the 
tomb  and  eAgy,  in  full  armour,  of  the 
great  constable  Du  GuescUn. 

This  circumstance  our  host  did  not 
fail  to  name :  "  We  will  go  and  see 
all  these  curiosities  together,**  said  he. 
**  I  will  take  you  to  the  cathedral,  and 
we  will  climb  up  to  the  top  of  Cor- 
netlle — only  we  need  not  tell  my  wife. 


or  she  would  scold.  Not  that  there 
is  any  danjirer.  I  have  been  up  often, 
and  can  help  you  up  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle, where  you  will  have  such  a 
view  I  We  will  not  stop  now  for 
Mes'tire  Bertrand,  but  his  tomb  b 
worth  seeing;  he  was  a  fine  fellow, 
and  had  a  great  devotion  to  Notre 
Dame  du  Puv,  in  those  days  when 
religion  was  tne  fashion,  and  desired 
that  his  ashes  should  rest  here, 
though  his  heart  was  placed  in  his 
wife's  tomb,  in  Brittany,  they  say.** 

We  delighted  him  by  assuring  him 
that  we  had  seen  the  monument  at 
Dinan,  where  the  heart  of  the  g^eat 
warrior  lay  beside  his  Tiphaine;  he 
laughed  and  exclaimed : — 

<*  Mais  e'eJtt  drole,  vous  auire$  An^ 
glttiseft  vous  avez  tout  viui  /'* 

He  then  began  to  sing  the  famous 
old  Breton  biOlad,  the  words  of  which 
may  be  thus  translated : — 


<<riLlz!   rBMMIS  DB   la   imBTAONB! 


The  Black  Prince  came  with  many  a  lance, 

And  Henry's  troops  before  him  fled ; 
For  in  Navarre  his  bands  advance, 
And  captive  is  Du  OuescUn  led. 
Spin  well  I  ye  dames  of  Brittany ; — 
Spin  well !  spin  all  I  your  distaffs  ply. 
And  to  the  prayers  of  France  and  Spain 
Bertrand  du  Quesclin  give  again. 

The  Black  Prince  knows  not  hate  or  fear. 

He  said :  •*  Sir  Bertrand,  thou  art  free j 
Name  but  a  ransom — be  of  cheer — 

And  pay  it  when  thou  wilt  to  me.** 
Spin  well,  ye  dames,  ke. 

The  Breton  hero  smiled  and  said : 

**  Brave  Prince  I  whose  soul  is  great  and  high, 
A  handred  thousand  crowns,  well  paid. 

Shall  purchase  Bertrand's  liberty. 
Spin  well,  ye  dames,  kc 

"  Once  more  mav  Henry  wear  his  crown. 
And  soon  shall  I  my  ransom  bring. 

To  Breton's  dames,  of  fair  renown, 
If  Bertrand  do  but  say  or  sing : 

Spin  well  t  ye  dames  of  Brittanv ; 

Spin  well  t  spin  all  1  vour  dista#s  ply. 

And  to  the  prayers  of  France  and  Spain 

Bertrand  dn  OuescUn  gire  again  !*' 


We  mounted  the  high  long  hill 
which  leads  ft-om  the  town  by  an  ex- 
oeltent,  though  remarkably  steep  road, 
bordered  with  octagonal  posts,  formed 
of  sections  of  bsMltic  rock,  which 
bavt  a  stngolar  effect.  On  one  side 
oiT   vt  rote   a   perpendicalar   rock» 


orange,  crimson,  and  grey,  marked  in 
tkui  peculiar  manner  common  to  the 
hasiltie  blocks  in  Auvergne,  giving 
the  richest  colours  to  the  scene,  as  if 
expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
other    side,   extended    the   emerald 
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/'  Valley  of  the  Three  Rivergy"  whose 
small  silver  streams  glittered  along 
their  rugged  hed«  on  tne  large  stones 
of  which  clothes  lay  drying.  Beyond 
the  vale  rose  proudly  the  strange 
rocks,  called  Le$  Orguss  (TEspaly ; 
whose  prisms,  piled  in  fantastic  and 
irregular  masses,  resemble  in  some 
parts  a  battery,  with  tbe  mouths  of 
innumerable  cannon  pointing  towards 
the  beholder:  between  their  ranges 
£oods  of  red  and  black  lava  appear  to 
have  poured  down,  leaving  fiery  stains 
on  the  surface. 

We  had,  after  reaching  the  level, 
proceeded  gaily  along  the  magnificent 
road,  every  moment  exclaiming  at  the 
splendid  views  which  opened  upon  us, 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  host, 
who  **  was  vaunty "  of  his  own  coun* 
try.  We  watched  eagerly  for  the 
moment  when  the  fine  rock  of  Po« 
lignac  should  suddenly  burst  upon  our 
sight,  for  we  had  already  caught 
glimpses  of  it  in  approaching  Le  Puy, 
on  our  first  arrival :  nor  had  we  long 
to  w^t,  for  presently,  at  a  turn,  the 
veiling  wall  of  rock  ceased,  and  the 
great  plain  was  discovered,  where, 
rising  from  the  midst,  the  huge  blaok 
mass  of  the  peak  of  The  Oracle  of 
Apollo  came  before  us,  attended  by 
its  dark  red  companion,  like  a  giant 
and  his  squire,  standing  in  the  path  to 
intercept  passengers. 

We  paused  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the 
grim  apparition,  now  enlightened  by 
the  rays  of  a  bright  sun,  which  struck 
upon  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  and 
made  every  nook  visible.  Tbe  village 
lay  crouched  close  at  its  foot,  the 
church  hung  half-way  up  the  steep, 
and  the  dark  oastle^walls  formed  a 
rude  diadem  on  its  brow. 

Directing  his  horse's  head  down  a 
sort  of  ravine,  M.  Mouillard  exclaimed, 
laughing,  '*  Sit  fast,  ladies — this  is  our 
road,  and  a  rough  one  it  is  1" 

As  he  spoke,  we  plunged  down  a 
a  declivity  with  a  shock  which  threat- 
ened to  dislocate  our  every  bone :  we 
remonstrated  that  to  descend  into  this 
quarry  could  not  be  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  chateau. 

"  There  has  never  been  any  other," 
said  he ;  *'  and  accidents  very  rarely 
occur  if  one  is  careful — my  horse  is 
used  to  it,  and  so  am  I." 

Obliged  to  be  content,  we  jumbled 
on,  and  found  our  host  had  not  too 
much  boasted  of  his  steed,  for  it  picked 
its  way  wonderfully  amongst  irregula- 


rities which  seemed  to  us  iiuormount- 
able.  The  hand  of  man  appeared  to 
have  had  no  part  in  this  road,  which 
must  have  been  originally  formed  by 
the  eruption  of  a  mountain  torrent ; 
but  such  as  it  was,  we  saw  no  other 
path,  and  were  forced  to  follow  it^ 
between  rude  stone  fences  erected  on 
each  side  as  enclosures  to  some  ill- 
cultivated  stony  ground.  At  length 
we  came  to  a  broad  fiat  of  slippery 
fiint,  and  found  that  to  remain  in  the 
carriage  was  almost  certain  destruction, 
we  therefore,  amidst  the  expostulationa 
and  laughter  of  our  gay  host,  insisted 
on  aligl)ting,  and  he  consented  to  do 
the  same,  leading  the  horse  down  the 
steep  hill  which  Ted  to  the  valley.  We 
could  not  but  congratulate  oui'selvet 
on  our  escape,  as  we  observed  the 
vehicle  tossing  and  tumbling  before  ut 
like  a  boat  on  a  stormy  seat  and  saw 
the  efforts  of  our  host  to  keep  his 
horse  from  falling,  not  to  mention  the 
broken  glass  from  one  of  the  windows 
which  had  been  dropping  in  pieces  on 
my  lap  all  the  way,  at  every  fresh  jolt, 
however  lightly  the  fact  had  been  no- 
ticed by  our  intouciajit  driver. 

When  about  half  way  down  the  ra- 
vine it  was  discovered  that  M.  Mouil- 
lard had  lost  his  whip  ;  I  volunteered 
to  run  back  for  it,  and  arrived  at  the 
place  where  it  had  fallen  just  as  a  pretty 
voung  peasant  girl,  in  a  geranium-co- 
loured apron  and  little  flat  black  hat, 
had  picked  it  vp>  and  came  running 
towards  me  with  it,  showing  her  white 
teeth,  and  uttering  exclamations  in 
patois,  which  our  host  understood  and 
seemed  amused  at,  though  they  were 
unintelligible  to  us. 

We  floundered  along  in  the  sun  in 
this  way  for  nearly  a  mile,  till  the 
valley  was  gained,  and  then  resuming 
our  seats,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  castle  stands. 
Winding  alon^  a  less  difficult  pass  we 
came  to  a  curious  antique  cross,  very 
like  those  usual  in  Brittany,  and  looked 
upon  as  Celtic  remains ;  and  firom 
thence  we  reached  the  pretty  Norman- 
looking  church,  which  is  perched  on  a 
projection  of  the  rock,  overlooking 
the  vale  beneath.  This  was  as  high  as 
a  carriage  could  ascend,  accordingly, 
while  our  host  consigned  bis  horse  to 
the  eharge  of  a  family  of  peasants  who 
took  care  of  the  ruins,  we  wandered 
about  the  pretty  church-yard,  and  ad* 
mired  its  circular  and  aigsagged  arches 
aud  the  mosaic  ornaments  ofi  ta  ^gada. 
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The  slcT  WW  blue  and  cloudless,  the 
grass  filled  with  flowers,  a  soft  breeze 
*-^U  fragrance — waving  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  and  swift  and  shining  lizards 
darting  along  the  mossy  walls  where 
we  sat,  while  glittering  butterflies  and 
humming  bees  flitted  round  us.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  hemmed  in 
the  prospect.  The  entrance  to  the 
castle  was  before  us,  but  there  were  no 
longer  gates  or  defences  as  of  yore ; 
heaps  of  ruined  walls,  covered  with 
weeds,  shrubs,  and  luxuriant  ivy,  had 
usurped  th^ir  place ;  towers  rose  irre- 
gularly from  point  to  point,  and  the 
gigantic  keep  peered  over  the  rest  in 
dark  and  frowning  majesty. 

We  climbed  the  slippery  ascent  of 
velvet  turf  for  some  time,  and  then  sat 
down  under  the  walls  of  a  monstrous 
tower  in  a  court  where  now  grew  enor- 
mous trees  which  threw  their  grateful 
shade  over  the  spot  A  low  arch  at 
one  side  conducted  to  an  inner  court 
higher  up,  through  which  the  sunlight 
streamed.  Our  host  professed  himself 
perfectly  comfortable,  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  bank  and  began  conversing. 

'*  We  need  not  tire  ourselves,*'  said 
he)  "we  have  the  whole  day  before 
us,  and  I  have  ordered  you  some  fine 
MViNoii  du  Loire  at  your  dinner  when 
you  return.  It  is  very  good,  and  you 
will  like  it.  But  when  we  have  seen 
the  ruins  we  will  go  to  my  cousin's, 
who  is  the  poor  woman  below  there, 
and  have  some  of  her  brown  bread  and 
milk.  I  never  enjoy  any  thing  like 
that,  and  always  recommend  it  when  I 
bring  strangers  here.  She  is  not  well 
to  do,  poor  thing,  but  is  an  honest  wo- 
man and  I  like  to  serve  her ;  and  please 
myself  at  the  same  time.  Pleasant,  as 
is  this  place  now,  it  is  the  scene  of  a 
sad  tragedy,  which  you  would  hardly 
suppose  to  see  how  tranquil  and  pretty 
every  thing  looks." 

As  we  saw  he  wished  to  tell  us  the 
story  and  had  some  inclination  to  hear 
it,  we  begged  M.  MouiUard  to  indulge 
our  curiosity. 

*'  Poor  Emile  V*  said  he ;  *'he  was  a 
promising  young  artist — I  got  him 
several  sitters,  and  he  did  my  wife's 
portrait  and  my  own,  which  you  shall 
see  in  our  room  at  home.  He  would, 
no  doubt,  have  got  on  well  in  his  pro- 
fession if  he  had  given  himself  time, 
but  just  at  the  beginning  he  unluckily 
fell  in  love  with  a  very  pretty  young 
girl  at  Le  Puy,  who  was  an  orphan, 


and  lived  by  working  at  her  needle. 
You  never  saw  such  a  pretty  little  foot 
as  she  had,  and  he  was  never  weary  of 
praising  it.  As  they  had  neither  of 
them  any  thing,  and  his  family  was 
proud,  they  would  not  hear  of  his 
marrying  her.  They  were  quite  young 
enough  to  have  waited  a  year  or  two, 
but  young  folks  are  so  impatient.  They 
agreed  to  make,  each  of  them,  a  la9t 
appeal  to  their  relations,  and  if  they 
were  refused,  had  fixed  on  a  means  of 
escaping  from  their  tyranny.  All  their 
eloquence  could  not  soften  the  obdu- 
racy of  the  old  people,  who  knew  that 
nothing  but  hardships  and  poverty  w^re 
before  them  if  they  took  such  a  step. 
They  appeared  therefore  to  be  content* 
Emile  went  on  with  his  drawing,  though 
he  got  but  little  employment,  and  Julie 
worked  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began 
to  grow  pale  and  look  sad  enough. 
It  was  on  the  Fete  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Puy,  just  at  this  time,  when  they  both 
got  a  holyday,  and  came  out  to  Polig- 
nao,  as  many  do,  to  spend  the  day  to- 
gether. They  sat  under  this  tower.^ 
just  where  we  are  sitting^and  several 
parties  passing  by  remarked  them  talk- 
mg  earnestly,  when  all  on  a  sudden, 
the  echoes  of  these  old  towers  were 
startled  by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
immediately  afterwards  another.  Some 
of  the  visitors  ran  down  from  the 
heights,  and  there  they  found  the  lovers 
lying  side  by  side — both  dead.  Emile 
had  shot  his  poor  Julie  through  the 
head  and  himself  afterwards. 

"  I  am  told  these  things  often  happen 
in  England,  so  it  will  not  so  much  sur- 
prise you  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  odd,  all 
the  English  I  have  ever  seen  are  cheer- 
ful, happy  people.  We  have  had  many 
at  our  hotel — and  the  ladies  are  all  90 
handsome — not  but  what  we  are  fa- 
mous at  Le  Puy  for  beauty,  as  you 
may  have  observed.*' 

Not  sorry  to  forget  the  story  of  the 
lovers,  we  were  glad  when  our  volatile 
host  had  passed  to  another  subject. 
We  commended  the  beauty  of  his  wife, 
who  was  a  magmficent  specimen  of  Puy 
beauty. 

'*  dh,  she  is  a  Burgundian,  from 
Ma^on,"  said  he,  '<  where  they  wear 
smaller  hats,  even  more  gentil,  than 
they  do  here :  she  will  show  you  one 
she  brought  back  on  her  last  visit  to 
her  relations.  We  take  it  by  turns 
every  vear  or  two — she  goes  home  to 
her  friends  for  a  few  weeks^  and  I  take 
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a  little  trip  pour  me  desennuyer^  last 
year  I  went  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles — 
where  I  recommend  you  to  go ;  there 
you  will  see  a  beautiful  country,  dif. 
ferent  from  this,  and  very  well  to  see 
after  it,  though  we  have  features  here 
to  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  world. 
For  geology  no  place  approaches  us — 
all  the  men  of  science  in  Eiurope  de- 
clare we  are  the  richest  any  where. 
Your  Professor  Lyall  was  here  some 
time  back  with  his  family.  How  he 
did  enjoy  himself  roaming  about  the 
mountains  with  his  hammer!  "He 
lived  upon  tea  only,  and  was  out  from 
daybreak  till  sunset — almost  wild  with 
delifirht  at  what  he  found.  He  said 
Le  Velay  was  a  mine  of  treasure.  I 
can  show  you  some  precious  stones 
which  I  found  myself  in  the  bed  of  one 
of  our  rivers — they  are  called  zircons 
— and  my  wife  wears  a  ring  made  of 
one.  The  common  people  think  they 
are  cut  into  their  regular  shape  by  the 
fairies,  and  say  they  may  be  heard  at 
work  in  the  rocks  above  Espaly  on  still 
moonlight  nights.** 

Our  talkative  guide  now  conducted 
us  through  the  postern  to  the  next 
court,  overgprown  with  shrubs  and 
trees ;  and  we  went  on,  climbing,  till 
we  reached  a  broad  plateau,  where  a 
little  hut  was  constructed  in  the  walls. 
We  were  not  a  little  thankful  for  a 
glass  of  the  cold  sparkling  water,  pre- 
sented us  here  by  a  poor  woman,  who 
draws  it  from  the  castle  well,  at  that 
immense  height.  On  this  spot  the 
enormous  castle  keep  towers  in  infi- 
nite majesty,  and  at  its  base  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  time-worn  ruins — walls 
and  chambers,  towers  and  turrets. 
Through  their  wide  rents  and  loop- 
holes the  distant  mountains  are  seen, 
as  in  a  frame  ;  and  many  are  the  pe- 
rilous seats,  placed  under  apparently 
tottering  arches,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  stood  the  storms  of  ages.  One 
fearful  spot  we  dreaded  to  approach, 
for  the  stone  seat  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  seemed  kept  in  its  place 
only  by  a  single  block,  which  rested 
on  a  crumbling  mass  beneath ;  but 
we  were  assured  i|  had  remained  in 
that  state  as  long  as  the  memory  of 
any  one  could  reach,  and  was  as  firm 
as  possible. 

Along  the  interior  surface  of  one 
hollow  tower  runs  a  cornice,  to  climb 
to  which  is  the  great  ambition  of  ad- 
YentttTOOs   traveUerst    who   frequent 


these  ruins ;  and  the  feat  is  one  of 
extreme  periL  M.  Mouillard,  in  spite 
of  the  bulk  of  his  person,  was  half 
inclined  to  convince  us  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult ;  but  the  timely  recollection  of 
a  vow,  made  to  hb  wife,  (of  whom  be 
evidently  stood  in  awe,)  relieved  as 
from  our  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

The  young  Prince  Esterhazy,  by 
his  account,  not  having  any  such  salu- 
tary check,  it  appears  accomplished 
the  whole  tour,  with  infinite  agility^ 
much  to  the  admiration  of  an  assem- 
bled party  of  gay  friends,  who  came 
here,  invited  bv  the  young  Vicomte 
Armand  de  Polignac,  to  a  fete  cJkam* 
petre,  only  a  month  before  the  three 
glorious  days  of  1830  deprived  him 
and  his  father  for  ever  of  their  Fr«i^ 
possessions. 

We  enjoyed  the  splendid  panorama 
spread  out  before  us,  from  thb  stu- 
pendous height,  as  we  sat  for  an  hour 
m  the  shade  of  the  ruins,  on  a  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  buildings,  and 
many  were  the  nooks  and  corners  into 
which  we  ventured.  We  did  not  fiul 
to  peep  down  the  hiu^e  well,  from 
whence  once  came  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo  ;  for  above  this  rose  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god.  The  huge  stone 
mask,  carved  on  a  stone  which  is  said 
to  have  covered  the  mouth  of  thb 
enormous  opening,  lies  in  a  shed  hard 
by.  But  all  these  wonders  1  have 
described  elsewhere,  in  speaking  more 
at  large  on  the  subject 

From  this  commanding  height,  the 
tyrants  of  Le  Velay  for  centartea 
looked  down  on  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sallied  forth,  when  thej 
saw  fit,  to  overwhelm  all  that  opposed 
them.  How  strange,  that  of^  tbttr 
power,  their  pride,  and  their  gran- 
deur, nothing  is  left  but  these  moul- 
dering ruins,  on  this  barren  rock,  and 
that  late  circumstances  should  even 
have  deprived  the  last  descendants  of 
the  mighty  line  of  Polignac  of  the 
few  stones  which  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  passing  traveller ! 

Our  promised  repast,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lower  tower,  was  an  extremely 
agreeable  episode  in  our  day's  adven- 
ture ;  and  we  took  our  seats,  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  at  a  wooden  table, 
with  much  satisfaction,  while  the  cou- 
sin of  our  host  bustled  about  to  bring 
us  refreshment.  A  loaf  of  gigantie 
sise,  of  very  dark  rye  bread,  was 
divided  for  us»  and  enormoos  earthen 
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bowls  of  new  milk  paraded  before  as  ; 
at  if  we  really  intended  to  exhaust  the 
whole  dairy  of  the  good  woman* 
whoae  pretty,  sunburnt,  shy  children, 
stood  at  a  distance,  looking  on,  while 
she  remained  conversing,  in  Auvergnat 
pntoiSf  to  her  relation,  who  was  doing 
the  most  ample  justice  to  her  good 
cheer,  and  seemed  an  especial  fa- 
Toorite  with  the  whole  party. 

We  judged  by  his  looks  that  we 
were  the  theme  of  bquiry ;  and  at  an 
exclamation  of  the  woman,  which  eli- 
cited his  hearty  laugh,  we  begged  to 
know  what  she  was  saying :— . 

**  She  says,**  said  he,  "m  her  patois, 
that  madame  (glancing  at  my  compa- 
nion) has  a  hand  as  white  as  the  skin 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  I  We 
are  not  used  to  English  complexions 
here,  though  her  children  are  fair 
enough,  too,  only  that  the  sun  has 
burnt  them  to  a  cinder.** 

We  left  our  hospitable  entertainer, 
charmed  with  a  few  firancs  with  which 
we  rewarded  her,  and  the  little  russet 
babes  equalW  so  with  some  sous  we 
put  into  their  dark  hands ;  and,  de- 
clining to  Tenture  down  the  steep  in 
our  carriage,  we  went  on  in  fdvance, 
while  M.  Monillard  finished  ms  bowl, 
almost  as  large  as  that  " duly  set**  for 
the  hsiry  fiend  who  had  threshed  the 


**  Which  ten  day-labourers  could  not 
end." 

We  rejoiced  that  we  had  chosen  a 
pedestrian  descent,  when  we  «aw, 
floundering  behind  us,  coming  from 
the  farm,  a  waggon,  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, in  a  path  scarcely  wide  enough 
for  two  venicles  to  pa&s.  We  re- 
treated to  an  opening,  where  stood 
the  curious  cross  I  have  mentioned, 
while  the  train  passed  by  ;  and  our 
walk  was  long,  and  somewhat  fa- 
tiguing, till  we  again  thought  it  safe 
to  mount. 

Our  dinner,  of  Loire  salmon,  eon- 
ndered  a  great  delicacy,  was  not  for- 
gotten on  our  return  to  the  hotel,  nor 
did  M.  Mouillard  forget  to  present  us 
with  some  rircoa.',  as  a  souvenir  of 
Le  Puy.  Tl.ey  are  cryMals  of  a  fine 
crims^m  colour,  formed  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  by  the  action  of  the  fire  once 
within  them,  and  are  really  brilliant 
and  pretty.     We  were  also  favoured 


with  a  view  of  the  portraits  done  by 
the  unfortunate  lover,  which  possessed 
considerable  merit. 

We  found  our  hostess  in  some  tri- 
bulation at  the  sudden  illness  of  one 
of  her  children,  who  was  in  bed,  cry- 
ing with  the  head-ache.  We  recom- 
mended a  little  dose  ;  but  were  told, 
that  thev  had  never  taken  any  medi- 
cine in  their  lives,  and  never  meant  to 
do  so.  I  offered  my  salts  for  the  bov 
to  smell  to,  but  found,  by  the  trial  M. 
Mouillard  himself  had  nude  of  their 
properties,  that  he  considered  them 
little  less  than  murderous.  The  mo- 
ther, however,  anxious  to  procure 
some  relief  to  her  suffering  chrld,  per- 
suaded him  to  inhale  them,  but  the 
tremendous  scream  which  followed, 
almost  startled  them  all  out  of  their 
wits.  As,  however,  he  felt  better 
aAer  the  application,  the  bottle  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  locked  up  by 
the  mother,  with  great  reverence,  in 
case  of  future  necessity. 
^  We  were  greatly  amused  at  all  this 
simplicity  and  childlike  conduct,  as 
well  as  pleased  with  the  extreme  good 
humour  and  wish  to  oblige  manifested 
during  our  stay  at  Le  Puy ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  told,  as  a  phenomenon 
in  inn-keeping  annab,  that  on  our 
requesting  to  know  what  we  had  to 
pay  for  all  our  excursions,  and  the 
time  of  M.  Mouillard,  he  altogether 
refused  to  be  paid  a  sous. 

yMon  Dxeur  said  be,  "it  is  a 
thing  unheard  ofl  To  wish  to  pay 
for  that  which  gave  me  so  much  plea- 
sure I  1  always  take  all  my  visitors 
out  this  way,  and  if  thev  are  pleased 
I  am  satisfied.  As  (or  the  horse,  it  is 
a  good  one,  and  my  own ;  the  carriage 
U  just  as  it  comes  ;  1  take  whatever  I 
find  in  my  stable,  provided  it  is  not 
wanted  by  the  owner  on  that  day.'* 

This  manner  of  arrangement  we 
could  not  dissent  from,  and  the  only 
means  of  returning  his  civility  we 
could  think  of  was,  by  making  his 
wife  happy  by  the  present  of  a  shawl, 
of  English  manufacture,  which  we 
fortunately  found  amongst  our  bag- 
Whatever  traveller  happens  to  pass 
through  Le  Puy,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  south  of  France,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  him  to  the 
care  of  the  hospitable  famille  Mouil- 
lard, at  the  hotel  du  Palais  RoyaL 
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IftMR  CHARACTER.— B7  AN  ANCLO-HIBSRNIAN. 


P&KFiXED  to  the  new  edition,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  of  Mr.  Carle* 
ton*8  truthful  and  graphic  stories  of 
the  Irish  peasantrv,  there  are  some 
remarks  upon  Irish  character,  which 
may,  usefully  perhaps,  be  made  the 
subject  of  further  consideration.  Of 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Carleton's  sto- 
ries, no  one  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland  can  doubt.*  In 
no  other  book  will  be  found  such 
minute  and  faithful — sometimes  pain- 
Ailly  faithful  —  portraitures  of  the 
habits  and  strange  humours  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  To  the  new  and 
illustrated  edition,  now  publishing  in 
monthly  numbers,  he  prefixes  the  essay 
to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  because,  as  he  states,  ''  it  will 
naturally  be  expected  upon  a  new 
issue  of  works  which  may  be  said  to 
treat  exclusively  of  a  people  who  form 
such  an  important  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  empire  as  the  Irish  pea- 
santry do,  that  the  author  should  en- 
dearour  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his 
readers — especially  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish  and  Scotch — for  understanding 
more  clearly  their  general  character, 
habits  of  thought,  and  modes  of  feel- 
ing, as  they  exist  and  are  depicted  in 
the  subsequent  volumes.'*  Having 
stated  this  design,  Mr.  Carleton  scarcely 
allows  himself  sufficient  scope  to  carry 
it  out,  and  the  result  is — as  in  so  many 
cases  where  Irishmen  undertake  to 
write  of  Irish  character — that  he  gives 
us  rather  a  vindication  than  a  state- 
ment— rather  an  eulogium  than  an 
analysis. 

I  really  know  not  why  this  should 
be ;  for  even  a  patriot  may  aiford  to 
admit  the  dark  and  unfavourable  spots 
in  Irish  character,  since  he  may  so 
easily  restore  the  brightness  ol^  the 
picture,  without  in  the  least  violating 
veracity.  Mr.  Carleton  is  displea^ 
with  the  crowd  of  writers  who  have 
introdticed  Irish  character,  because 
they  have  so  frequently  chosen  to  re- 


present it  as  full  of  blunders  and  bar* 
lesque.     Very  possibly  this  may  have 
led  to  a  generally-erroneous  impres- 
sion among  the  English  vulgar,  who, 
being  somewhat  dull  and  heavy    in 
themselves,  are  glad  to  find  any  thinff 
lively  and  laughable  in  others,  though 
they  are  at  the  same  time  ongrateful 
for  the  amusement  aiforded  them,  and 
certainly  do  not  regard  tho^e  who  have 
been  in  this  way    their  benefactors* 
wifh    much    respect.     But   educated 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  are   not 
generally  unconscious  of  the  better 
parts  of  Irish  character,  nor  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  them.     They  know 
that  the  writers  for  the  stage,  who  are 
chiefly  those  that    have    represented 
Irish  personages  in  an  exclusively  bur- 
lesque aspect,  had  no  serious  object  of 
developing  national  character.    Their 
aim  was  merely  to  amuse  the  audience 
of  a  theatre,  and  they  picked  out  that 
part  of   Irish   character  which  was 
most  lik«ly  to  provoke  a  laugh.     No 
doubt  there  is  so  much  more  of  Xhm 
odd  and  humorous  in  the  Irbh  than  in 
the  English  or  Scotch,  that  an  author 
seeking  materials  for  mirth,  might  na* 
turally  turn  to  the  richest  mine,  not 
troubling  himself  to  seek  the  serioos 
passion  and  Che  melting  pathos,  which 
he  would  have  found  as  easily  had  that 
been  his  object. 

As  1  think  that  one  may  tell  th« 
truth  about  Irish  character  without 
being  iromoral,t  it  is  intended,  In 
a  few  pages  following,  to  set  down  in 
no  very  methodical  manner,  the  retulta 
of  some  thought  and  various  readin#» 
bearing  upon  this  really  curioot  sub- 
ject. 

Some  philosopher — I  don*t  remem- 
ber the  name— has  described  man  as  a 
bundle  of  contradictions.  This  is  mor* 
true  in  Ireland  than  in  anv  other 
country  under  Che  sun.  Another  phi- 
losopher, whose  name  or  names  I  do 
recollect — to  wit,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, says  that  if  man  is  not  ri^ng 


*  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.     By  William  Carleton.     A  neir 
edition  with  Introductory  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Author.    6ro.    I>Qblin :  1842. 

f  *'  But  now  I'm  goina;  to  be  immoral ;  now 
I  mean  to  show  thmgs  really  as  ther  are» 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be."^LoBD  Brmoif. 
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upwards  to  be  an  angel,  he  is  assoredly 
sinking  downwards  to  be  a  devil.  He 
ought  to  have  said,  (saving  his  favour,) 
that  if  an  Irish  man  is  not  rising  up- 
wards,  &c.  The  dictum  ia  specially 
true  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  is  only  in  an 
abstract  and  high-iljing  philosophical 
sense,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  true  in 
Great  Britain.  At  all  events  this  may 
be  said — that  whereas  in  Britain  men 
are  uniformly  good,  or  uniformly  bad, 
or  uniformly  a  sort  of  hum-drum  some- 
thing, between  good  and  bad,  in 
Ireland  no  such  uniformity  must  be 
looked  for.  The  same  man  is  an 
angel  to-day,  or  that  way  tending,  and 
a  devil  to-morrow,  or  that  way  tending. 
Nay,  in  the  morning  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  engaged  in  doing  that  which  no 
man  could  do,  unless  he  were  generous, 
affectionate,  and  gentle  ;  but  the  sha- 
dows of  night  fall  not  more  darkly  upon 
the  earth  than  upon  his  soul,  and  he 
will  then  exhibit  himself  a  very  demon 
of  revenge  and  cruel  ferocity.  This 
is  what  makes  the  great  peculiarity 
of  Irish  character — its  want  of  uni- 
formity— its  exhibition  of  opposites  in 
the  same  individual  or  multitude.  In 
English  people  generally  the  good  and 
evil  principle  are  not  existing  sepa* 
rately-^now  leading  a  man  one  way, 
and  now  another.  They  have  united 
together,  and  formed   a  new   homo- 

feneous,  somewhat  selfish  and  formal, 
ut  prudent,  punctual,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  respectable.  It  is  not  a  min- 
gling of  the  good  and  bad  in  irregular 
veins  and  streaks,  as  when  two  metals 
having  no  chemical  affinity  are  fused 
together.  It  is  rather  like  that  che- 
mical combination  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  the  result  of  which  is  not  a 
mixture,  but  an  entirely  new  sub- 
stance— a  neutral  salt.  But  such 
combination  of  bad  and  good,  and  such 
neutral  formation  as  its  results,  does 
not  take  place  in  the  ordinary  Irifeh 
character.  The  good  and  the  bad  are 
there,  each  acting  by  turns,  with  its 
own  full  unmitigated  vigour,  and  the 
same  individual,  Pat,  (I  say  nothing  of 
Sheelah,)  is  angelic,  or  devilish,  as  the 
one  spirit  or  other  happens  to  rule. 
While  you  are  admiring  the  wings 
of  Paradise,  they  fade  away  before 
your  sight,  and  haply  the  hoofand  horn 
of  the  fiend  reveal  themselves  ! 


This  it  is  which  makes  the  Irish  so 
difficult  to  be  understood — a  difficulty 
which  I  think  is  often  alluded  to  by 
the  brilliant  and  joyous  Harry  Lor- 
requer,  who  understands  the  whole 
matter  so  well  himself,  and  which  Inglis 
with  some  naivete  acknowledges,  when 
he  says,  that  "  during  his  journey 
through  Ireland  he  found  more  to 
correct  in  his  previous  impressions  and 
opinions^  than  in  any  journey  he  ever 
made  through  any  other  country." 
And  again  he  says,  that  when  he  was 
in  Ireland  "  he  was  every  where  in- 
formed that  it  is  a  country  difficult  to 
know;  that  in  ease  of  attempting  to 
glean  opinions  on  all  hands,  their  con- 
trariety would  bewilder  him,  or  that  if 
in  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  cause  of 
wilderment,  his  inquiries  took  a  more 
limited  range,  it  would  in  that  case  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape  the 
influence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  might  be 
thrown."* 

Inglis  was  here  alluding  in  some 
degree  to  politics,  or  to  matters  con- 
nected with  political  considerations ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
Irish  belongs  to  every  thing  which 
passion,  feeling,  and  an  acute  reason- 
mg  power  can  place  in  different  and 
opposite  positions.  For  all  these 
agencies  are  in  constant  operation ; 
and  the  same  individual  reasons  fairly 
one  hour,  the  next  allows  his  mind  to 
run  riot  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
and  the  next  again  he  is  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  feeling  into  the  land  of 
pathos,  and  he  sheds  tears  with  almost 
feminine  weakness. 

Even  the  above  disposition  leads 
them  to  speak  most  favourably  when 
speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  Irish, 
but  they  no  sooner  come  into  details  than 
they  seem  to  contradict  themselves,  by 
stating  something  which  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  eeneral  good  charac- 
ter. Thus  O'Driscol,  after  an  eulo- 
gium,  which  tasks  the  utmost  powers 
of  his  florid  eloquence,  upon  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  admits  that  '*  there  is 
an  evil  spirit  in  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  an  intractable  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  there  is  often  a  want  of 
sufficient  zeal  for  the  task  they  have 
undertaken  amongst  those  who  would 
moralise  and  improve  themi'*f     But 


*  Inglis*s  Ireland.     Vol.  i  pp.  2,  3. 

t  Views  of  Ireland,  by  John  O'Driscol— vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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he  adds  that  this  spirit  was  not  origin 
nally  evil,  which  may  be  discerned 
from  this,  that  '*  it  is  accompanied 
even  in  its  fallen  state  by  virtues  of 
such  high  character  as  never  consort 
with  what  is  decidedly  and  naturally 
wicked — kindness,  generosity,  good- 
humour,  fidelity,  and  goodness  of 
heart."  And  again  he  urges  that  the 
original  good  character  of  this  now 
evil  spirit  may  be  seen  in  those  of  the 
same  race  who  possess  the  advantages 
of  cultivation,  and  who  ''having  been 
redeemed  from  the  ruin  which  had 
fallen  upon  their  less  fortunate  coun- 
trymen, escaped  the  fearful  perversion 
of  their  fine  qualities."  O'Driscol 
then  allows  the  dark  spots  in  the 
character  of  his  countrymen ;  but  his 
theory  is  that  they  are  altogether  the 
result  of  the  ill  usage  they  have  re- 
ceiyed.  All  the  evil  in  their  character 
he  regards  as  perverted  good.  That 
which  toas  high  and  heroic  devoted- 
ness,  has  now,  as  he  views  it,  fallen  to 
something  so  bad,  that ''  men  may  be 
incredulous  that  it  ever  could  have 
been  engaged  in  a  g^d  cause ;  and 
beneyolence  itself,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  an  ohitinacy  which  no  kind- 
nesi  can  conciliate  or  perseverance  sulh 
due,  may  turn  away  in  despair,  as  from 
something  which  God  ana  nature  had 
cursed  with  an  impracticable  obdu- 
racy.'* This  is  about  a*  strong  an 
example  of  a  mind  dwelling  over  the 
inveterateness  of  bad  habits,  and  la- 
menting their  hopelessness,  as  could 
be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  writers 
most  hostile  to  Ireland. 

O'Driscors  gallantry  will  not  allow 
him  to  say  any  thing  against  his  coun- 
trywomen ;  but  in  praising  them,  bpr  con- 
trast, he  lets  out  his  strong  opinion  of 
the  deep  shades  of  badness  which  exist 
even  in  the  Irish  heart.  In  the  women 
of  Ireland,  he  tells  us,  we  discern 
''the  kindness  and  goodness  of  the 
Irish  heart,  without  its  depravity ;  its 
faithfulness  and  devotedness,  without 
its  fierceness.** 

O'Driscol  was  a  Whig  patriot  of 
the  Lansdowne  school,  and  his  dis- 
paraging admiastons  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 
The  famous  J.  K.  L.,  who  was  a 
Romanist  bishop  and  a  Radical,  be- 
sides being  an  Irish  patriot,  does  not 


say  any  thing  against  the  common  peo* 
pie  ;  but  he  falls  foul  of  the  lesser  sort 
of  squires,  and  to  this  portion  of  his 
countrymen  he  certainly  does  not 
afford  the  most  amiable  of  characters. 
I  dare  say  that  a  great  deal  of  what  b 
said  in  the  following  passage  has  some 
foundation  in  truth  ;  but  ifthe  persons 
of  whom  this  mild  prelate  thus  deigns 
to  speak  had  been  as  fast  friends  of  the 
Romish  establishment  in  Ireland  as 
they  are  generally  its  boisterous  ene- 
mies, I  have  no  doubt  that  with  eqval 
truth  this  clever  writer  could  have  said 
as  much  in  the  way  of  praise  as  he  has 
said  in  the  way  of  blame. 

**  But  the  great  mass  of  our  IHUe 
squires  who  are  called  gentry  are  mea 
of  much  pride  and  little  property,  pos* 
sessing  a  few  hundred  ponnas  a^year — 
God  knows  how  acquired ;  labouring, 
perhaps,  to  keep  a  carriage — if  not,  to 
nave  at  least  a  dog,  a  horse,  and  a  gun. 
They  are  made  up  of  every  possible 
description  of  persons.  I  could  delineate 
them  accurately  and  minutely;  but  I 
think  it  better  to  state,  generally,  that 
a  great  portion  of  these  men  are  the 
very  curse  and  scourge  of  Irelaod. 
They  are  numerous  ;  they  are  very 
ignorant ;  they  are  extremeJy  bigoted ; 
they  are  exceedingly  dishonest;  they 
tell  all  manner  of  Mtlsehood.**,  and  so 
frequently  as  to  assume  withthemsetves 
the  appearance  of  truth.  In  a  word, 
they  could  not  be  entrusted  with  yo«r 
honour  or  your  purse,  and  multitudes  of 
thorn  have  no  regpird  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  ;  they  are  these  men  who  ohen 
obtain  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
trade  by  it ;  who  get  all  the  little  per- 
quisites arising  from  grand  jury  jobs, 
who  foment  discontent,  who  promote 
religious  animosity,  who  are  most  seal- 
ous  with  the  saints  io  distributing  tracts 
and  bibles,  who  are  ever  ready  to  attend 
yestries,  to  impose  taxes,  to  share  ia 
their  expenditure,  to  forward  addressee, 
to  pray  for  the  insurrection  act,  or  any 
other  act  which  might  serve  to  oppress 
the  people,  and  render  permanent  their 
own  iniquitous  sway."* 

In  this  there  is  no  small  amoont  of 
mere  rancour  and  political  enmity; 
but  allow  an  inconsiderable  portion  of 
it  to  be  true,  and  then  add  hospitality* 
generosity,  brayery,  vivacity,  and  good 
humour^^j^  you  will  have  tomethiM^ 
near  tbl^^^flbaracter  of  the  Irish 
little  sqi 


*  Letters  of  J.  K.  L.,  edition  1825,  pp.  32^  A3. 
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AnothfrTrish  patriot,  the  biographer 
of  Lord  Charlemont,  a  more  sensible 
man  than  O'Driscol,  and  much  fairer 
than  J.K.L.y  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  unruly  and  contentious  spirit  of 
the  Irish  nobIe» — that  spirit  which  ap. 
peared  to  make  necessary  on  the  part 
of  England  the  severity  of  govern- 
menty  with  which  she  has  been  so  often 
reproached.  Speaking  of  the  "  great 
lords,"  the  descendants  of  those  who 
shared  the  land  of  Irelandi  after  the 
invasion  of  Henry  II.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
says  that  they  were,  generally  speaking, 
only  known  to  the  sovereign  by  their 
rebellions ;  and  if  they  were  not  found 
in  arms  against  him,  they  were  cer* 
tainly  to  be  found  in  arms  against  one 
another,*  Century  after  century,  he 
continues,  beheld  the  Geraldines  and 
Butlers  engaged  in  mutual  hostilities. 
But  acquisition  of  power  was  not 
always  the  sole  object  of  their  warfare. 
Not  unfrequently  their  dissensions,  or 
those  of  other  chieftain.«,  had  they 
most  ridiculous  origin.  The  counties 
of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  were 
doomed  to  witness  the  sad  array  of 
Geraldines,  Botelers,  and  Berming- 
hams,  against  the  De  Burghs  and  Le 
Poers,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword,  because  the  Lord  Arrold  Poer, 
with  the  piteous  insolence  of  an  unlet- 
tered man,  had  called  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  a  rhymer.  This  miserable 
quarrel,  was  only  terminated  by  the 
interposition  of  parliament,  which  was 
summoned  on  purpose,  says  Sir  John 
Davies,  to  quiet  this  dissension. 

Such  are  the  statements  given  by 
fiivourable  witnesses — men,  who  when 
speaking  generally  of  the  Irish  nation 
and  people,  employ  the  warmest  terms 
of  panegyric.  And  though  there  be 
some  contradiction  in  this,  there  is 
possibly  no  great  departure  from  ac- 
curacy or  truth,  for  the  truth  of  Irish 
character  is  a  series  of  contradictions. 

Mr.  Carleton  himself  allows  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  contradictoriness,  in 
respect  to  the  touching  beauty  of  his 
countrywomen  ;  and  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  dispositions  of  the  Irish 
men  are  dependent  upon  the  smiles  or 
sarlness  of  the  more  charming  part  of 
the  creation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  general    conduct  of  the  people 


should  be  contradictory.  Speaking  of 
the  fictions  of  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  Carleton 
says — "  About  the  female  creations  of 
this  lady  there  is  a  touching  charm* 
blending  the  graceful  and  the  pensive, 
which  reminds  us  of  a  very  general  but 
peculiar  style  of  Irish  beauty,  where 
the  lineaments  of  the  face  combine  at 
once  both  the  melancholy  and  the 
mirthful,  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
harmony  constitutes  the  unchangeable, 
but  ever- varying  tenderness  of  the 
expression.*'  This  is  exceedingly  well 
said,  though  there  are  many  English 
readers  who  would  consider  it  very 
like  a  jumble  of  contradictions  in  terms. 
The  passage  is  in  truth  a  happy  adapta* 
tion  of  language  to  the  contradictori- 
ness  of  the  thing  described ;  like  those 
artful  lines  of  Pope,  in  which  he  breaks 
from  his  continuous  harmony,  into 
words,  of  which  the  sound  illustrates 
the  sense  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Moore  too,  of  whose  poetry 
Ireland  has  so  much  reason  to  be 
proud,  does  not  scruple  to  admit,  in  plain 
prose,  that  the  wild  transitions  of 
Irish  music  are  but  the  reflections  in 
sound,  as  it  were,  from  the  variations 
of  Irish  character.  To  Sir  John 
Stevenson,  he  says : — **  The  task  which 
yon  propose  to  me,  of  adapting  words 
to  these  airs,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  poet  who  would  follow  the  vari- 
ous sentiments  which  they  express, 
roust  feel  and  understand  that  rapid 
fluctuation  of  spirit,  that  unaccountable 
mixture  of  gloom  and  levity,  which 
composes  the  character  of  my  country • 
men,  and  has  deeply  tingea  their  music» 
Even  in  their  liveliest  strains,  we  find 
some  melancholy  note  intrude — some 
minor  third,  or  flat  seventh — which 
throws  its  shade  as  it  passes,  and  makes 
even  mirth  interesting  :'*  f  ^^^  afler* 
wards  in  his  more  elaborate  address  to 
the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Donegal, 
he  pursues  the  same  vein  of  thought. 
"  It  has  been  often  felt,*'  he  says,  <<that 
our  music  is  the  truest  of  all  comments 
upon  our  history.  The  tone  of  defi- 
ance, succeeded  by  the  languor  of 
despondency,  (contradiction  again)— 
a  burst  of  turbulence  dying  away  into 
softness — the  sorrows  of  one  moment 
lost  in  the  levity  of  the  next — and  all 
that  romantic  mixture  of  mirth  and 


*  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont.     Second  edition,  p.  4,  vol.  i, 
f  Advertisement  prefixed  to  Irish  Melodies,  first  number. 
Vol.  XX— -No.  118. 
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sadness  which  is  naturally  produced  hy 
the  efforts  of  a  lively  temperament  to 
shake  off,  or  to  forget  the  wrongs  that 
.  lie  upon  it.  Such  are  the  features  of 
our  history  and  character^  which  we 
find  strongiT  and  faithfully  reflected  in 
our  music.  ^*  Mr.  Moore  seems  to 
share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'DriscoU— 
or,  perhaps,  it  should  he  said  that  Mr. 
O'Drisool  borrowed  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Moore^  in  attributing  the  bad  features 
of  Irish  character  to  a  perf  ersion  of 
ffoodi  arising  out  of  political  oppression* 
The  poet  is  bold  enough  to  state,  that 
though  much  has  been  said  of  the  an^ 
tiquity  of  Irish  music,  **  it  is  certain 
that  the  Jm$st  and  most  popular  airs 
are  modem ;  and  perhaps  we  may  look 
no  fbrther  than  the  last  disgraceful 
century,  for  the  origin  of  most  of  those 
wild  and  melancholy  strains,  which 
were  at  onoe  the  of^ring  and  solace 
of  grief,  and  which  were  applied  to  the 
mindf  as  music  was  formerly  to  the 
hody—deeant€ar0  loca  doleniia" 

And  what  impartial  critic  can  look 
at  Mr.  Moore's  works,  as  he  has  lately 
re-published  them,  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  strong  example  which  he 
himself  affords  of  a  oontradictoriness 
of  mental  spirit,  such  as  Ireland  alone 
nrodnces.     If  we  turn  to  the  Irish 
Melodies  we  find  them  full  of  nobleness 
And  grace— the  pathos  of  the  poet,  and 
,the  dignity  pi  the   rhetorician — ^the 
ardour  of  a  patriotic  spirit,  expressed 
with  all  the  refinement,  as  well  as 
ihe  force,  of  exquisite  lyrical  genius  1 
Who  but  must  be  proud  of  such  a 
manl      But  then  again  we  take  up 
another    Tolume,    and   we   find   the 
•«*  Fudge  Family,"  or  some  other  bun- 
^e  of  petty  detractions,  expressed  in 
«  manner  quite  as  waspish  as  it  is 
cleTcr.      Whr  should  such  mean  ran- 
cour be  re-colieoted,  and  pushed  for- 
ward in  company  with  that  which  does 
the  poet  so  much  honour  ?    Tlie  little 
stinging  rersicles  which  were  no  more 
than  excusable  when  ther  first  appeared 
in  newspapers  or  pamphlets,  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  die  there.      But 
•scfa  if  the  strange  oontradictoriness 
of  the  Irish  mind,  that  he  who  con- 
ceiTed  all  the  nobleness  of  the  **  Irish 
Metodies,"  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
^Fire  Worshippers,*'  did  not  rerolt 


from  the  task  of  ro-prodncing  alt  the 
paltry  personal  calumnies  which  his 
evil  genius  had  formerly  prompted  him 
to  write.  Oh,  that  this  vile  spirit  of 
detraction  oould  be  wiped  ^war  from 
the  records  of  Irish  genius  1  But  let 
us  listen  for  a  moment  to  Moore's  own 
delightful  strain,  and  mark  how  early 
(when  the  full  tide  of  fVeshness  was  in 
his  heart)  the  sentiments  of  Irish 
variableness  occurred  to  him.  Itb 
the  third  song  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Melodies*.— 

'*  Erin  I  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thiat 

eyes 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that^  hangs  ia 
thy  skies  I 
Shining  through  sorrow's  stream 
Saddening  through  pleasure's  beam 
Thy  suns  with  doubtful  gleam, 
Weep  while  they  rise. 

Erin  !  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  oease. 
Erin  I   thy    languid  smile   ne'er    shall 
incroasc 
Till  like  the  rainbows  light 
Thy  variouM  tints  unites 
And  form  In  heaven's  sijrht 
One  arch  of  peace  ! 

These  are  exquisite  lines ;  bat  while 
reading  them  my  eve  has  glanced  over 
another  page — to  the  verv  first  soQgof 
those  Melees — and  as  I  read  it,  with 
the  touching  air  associated  aa  it  ever 
must  be  to  me,  my  pfushing  tears  abne 
can  speak  its  praise.  And  now  I 
would  willingly  bum  the  page  in  whidi 
I  have  presumed  to  find  fkoh  with 
any  thing  which  the  author  of  the 
Melodies  has  written ;  but  justice  is 
justice,  so  let  it  go. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  the  dktwst 
of  that  learned  lawyer.  Sir  John 
Davies,  concerainff  the  Irish,  which 
patriots  quote  with  a  just  pride.  He 
says  very  emphatically  that  *'  there  is 
no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  love  equal  and  indillbreat 
justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or  will 
rest  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof, 
although  it  be  against  themselves,  so 
as  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desure  it.**!  No  doubt  this 
acute  person  spoke  fkithfVilly  Ida  own 
opinion  from  the  experience  he  bad 
had,  which  as   attorney-general   and 


•  Address  prefixed  to  No.  III.  of  the  Irish  Melo^Bes. 
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speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
monsj  must  have  been  considerable. 
But  see  how  another  eminent  man 
reports  at  the  same,  or  not  far  from 
the  same,  period — I  mean  Edmund 
Spenser,  the  poet,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Deputy,  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  in 
Elisabeth's  reign.  Sir  John  Davies 
holding  office  under  her  immediate 
successor,  James  the  First.  In  the 
dialogue  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  be- 
tween Eudozus  and  Irenaeus,  written 
bj  Spenser,  the  latter  says — *'  Now 
most  of  the  f^holders  of  that  realm 
are  Irish,  which,  when  the  cause  shall 
fall  betwixt  an  Englishman  and  an 
Irish,  or  between  the  queene  and  any 
freeholder  of  that  country,  they  make 
no  more  scruple  to  passe  against  an 
Englishman  and  the  queene,  though 
it  bee  to  strayne  their  oaths,  than 
to  drink  milke  unstrayned,"  Upon 
this  Mr.  Eudoxus  remarks  in  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  manner: — **  But  doth 
many  of  that  people  (say  you)  make  no 
more  conscience  to  perjure  themslves  in 
their  verdicts,  anddamne  their  soules  ?*' 
To  this  interrogatory  Ireiutus  answers 
in  a  way  that  certainly  does  not  parti- 
cularly harmonise  with  the  statement  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  that  the  Irish  so  delight 
in  justice,  and  will  rest  satisfied  with  it, 
though  it  be  against  themselves.  ''  Not 
only  soe,"  says  he,  "  in  their  verdicts, 
but  also  in  all  other  dealings,  espe- 
cially with  the  English,  they  are  most 
wilfully  bent,  for  thoe  they  will  not 
teeme  manifestly  to  doe  it,  yet  will 
some  one  or  other  subtle-headed  fel- 
low amongst  them  put  some  quirke,  or 
devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the  rest 
will  likely  take  hold,  and  suffer  them- 
selves easily  to  be  led  by  him  to  that 
tbemselves  desired.  For  in  the  most 
apparent  maMer  that  may  bee,  the 
least  question  or  doubt  that  may  bee 
moved  will  make  a  stoppe  unto  them, 
and  put  them  onite  out  of  the  way. 
Besides,  that  of  themselves  (for  the 
most  part)  they  are  so  cautelous  and 
wylie-neaded,  especially  being  men  of 
00  small  experience  and  practice  in 
law  matterSi  that  you  would  wonder 
whence  they  borrow  such  subtiltyes  and 
sive  shifts.'**  I  doubt  not  that  men 
who  go  the  assize,  and  others  who,  at 
this  day,  have  opportunities  of  ob- 


serving the  Irish  character,  as  de- 
veloped in  suits  and  litigated  quarrels, 
will  be  as  much  inclined  to  side  with 
the  less  favourable  account  of  Spenser, 
as  with  the  more  favourable  of  Sir 
John  Davies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  short-sightedness,  and  not  very 
wise  theorising,  in  Inglis's  volumes  on 
Ireland  ;  but  many  matters  of  fact  he 
relates  with  a  simplicity  which  is  very 
favourable  to  truth.  In  one  place  he 
tells  us: — "  In  a  cottage,  without  a 
chimney  or  windows,  or  a  particle  of 
furniture,  excepting  two  broken  stools^ 
I  found  an  old  infirm  man  at  his  break- 
fast of  potatoes  and  salt.  This  man 
was  able  to  work  but  little,  and  was 
supported  almost  solely  by  going  about 
the  country  b^^ging  of  the  farmers  s 
he  offered  me  a  potato^  which  I  ac* 
cepted,  and  I  g^ve  him  in  return-^, 
what  I  advise  every  traveller  in  Ireland 
to  carry  with  him — a  little  tobacco/*! 

This  incident  of  the  offering  a  po- 
tato is  purely  Irish,  and  very  touching* 
It  is  a  beautiful  gleam  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gentleman,  shininff  through  the 
poverty  and  rags  of  this  old  begffarb 
man.  Possibly  he  was  the  descendant 
of  some  prince,  and  received  his  hand- 
ful of  meal  or  potatoes  from  the 
fitrmers  of  the  district,  as  his  ancestors 
had  received  their  tribute.  But  what 
can  be  more  genuine  hospitality  than 
that  of  the  poor  man  offering  a  share 
of  such  as  he  had,  though  himself  but  a 
poor  beggarman,  subsisting  on  the 
humblest  of  humble  fare.  It  was 
worth  V  of  a  contemplative  philosopher. 
Yet  this  man,  I  doubt  not,  had  his 
history  been  inquired  into,  would  have 
been  found  to  have  ''  assisted,"  as  the 
French  say,  in  his  more  youthful  days, 
at .  the  shooting  of  sundrv  tithe  proc- 
tors \  probably  he  had  fractured  se- 
veral skulls  in  faction  fights,  and  when 
an  opportnnitv  occurred  of  drinking 
whiskey,  had  done  many  things  which 
in  England  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  extremely  savage. 

O'Drisool  states  truly  enough,  in 
his  declamatory  style,  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Irish  character  **  are  not 
the  fittest  for  the  ordinary  business  id 
life  ;  they  belong  to  its  great  oeeasM»» 
War,  poUtics,  poetry,  philosophy,  are 


*  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.    Dublin  edition.    1809. 
f  IngUs.    Vol.  L  p.  59. 
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Accordingly  the  subjects  which  chiefly 
attract  Irish  ambition,  rather  than  the 
inore  safe  and  profitable  pursuits  of 
trade.  Hence  much  of  the  disease 
called  Irish  pride — a  distaste  for  little 
things,  and  a  longing  after  such  ob- 
jects as  by  their  grandeur  and  impor- 
tance furnish  food  for  the  imagination, 
and  fill  a  mind  which  has  travelled  out 
of  itself  and  its  little  concerns,  and 
made  another  home  in  its  wide  specu- 
lations."* This  theory  finds  its  illus- 
tration in  the  magnificent  canals  and 
docks,  harbours  and  custom-houses,  of 
Ireland,  which  indeed  fill  the  imagina- 
tion, but  fills  no  one's  pocket,  and  are 
themselves  empty  and  falling  to  decay. 
And  yet  it  is  true  also,  (more  contra- 
diction 1)  that  the  most  successful  tra- 
ders of  Ireland  are  cunning,  bustling, 
ready-witted  people,  who  work  in  a 
small  way  in  country  towns.  There  is 
a  taste  for  great  designs  ;  but  trade  in 
a  g^eat  way  is  not  carried  on.  When 
accumulation  arrives  at  a  certain  point, 
instead  of  inciting  men  to  still  greater 
commercial  operations,  as  in  England, 
it  excites  to  fine  buildings,  carnages, 
horses,  and  prodigious  ostentation. 
But  there  are  other  and  more  homely 
reasons,  besides  that  of  a  too  lofty  and 
imaginative  turn  of  mind,  for  the  Irish 
not  being  specially  qualified  for  busi- 
ness. In  sucD  matters  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  punctuality,  Mid  strict 
attention  to  promises,  especially  when 
made  upon  stamped  paper.  Now, 
there  is  a  mnemonical  phenomenon 
very  often  exhibited  in  the  Irish  mind, 
which  is  this — ^tbat  while  other  things 
will  remain  perfectly  dear  in  the  me- 
mory, promises  to  pay  on  a  certain  day 
do  not.  This  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  carrying  on  of  business  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  until  some 
professor  shall  teach  the  Irish  people, 
especially  people  of  genius,  to  cure  this 
defective  peculiarity  in  the  organ  of 
memory,  tneir  success  in  many  Lauda- 
ble pursuits  of  gain  must  be  pronounced 
doubtful. 

Inglis^with  the  utmost  ingratitude 
for  2ie  excellent  feeding  which  was 

S laced  before  him  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
itions  of  men  in  Cork^very  broadlv  in- 
sinuates that  there,  and  elsewhere,  there 
is  a  disposition  towards  improvidence 
and  display,  which  b  unfavourable  to 


the  pursuits  of  business.  I  hkH 
laughed  heartily  at  the  qiuet  simplicity 
with  which  the  poor  little  Scotchmaa 
pours  forth  his  lamentation  upon  thest 
matters.  "The  passion  for  country 
houses,"  quoth  he,  "1  have  alresdj 
spoken  of;  but  there  are  other  pis* 
sions  that  trench  upon  both  industry 
and  economy — particularly  the  pasaon 
for  horses  and  hunting,  which  indeed 
is  not  confined  to  Cork,  but  is  ob- 
servable  in  every  part  of  Ireland  wbcrt 
I  have  yet  been.  Six  packs  of  boands 
are  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork, 
and  everybody  hunts  who  can  posiibly 
contrive  to  keep  a  horse :  nor  is  the 
indulgence  of  this  passion  looked  opoi 
as  at  all  inconsistent  with  bosineM. 
The  young  merchant  may,  without 
any  imputation  on  his  business  habits, 
mount  his  hunter  at  the  door  of  hit 
counting-house.  This  is  very  diflferent 
from  our  English  commercial  habiti." 
No  doubt,  this  love  of  horse-flesh,  and 
of  scampering  over  fields,  hedm 
ditches,  nve-bured  gates,  and  six-root 
stone  walls,  is  not  perfectly  consictent 
with  the  Italian  method  of  book-keep- 
ing by  double  entry.  Every  book  » 
likely  to  be  a  waste  book  on  the  days 
the  hounds  are  out ;  and  no  legcr  is 
found  so  interesting  as  the  St.  Leger 
at  Doncaster.  1  remember  me  ot  a 
grave  man,  with  an  elaboratdy-pow* 
dered  head,  who  was  chief  cleric  to  a 
London  banker,  and  was  sent  over  to 
Dublin  to  see  aAer  some  secnritisi 
upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  borrow 
money.  Arrived  in  Dublin,  his  first 
call  was  upon  the  solicitor  who  held 
the  documents,  and  was  to  explsio 
them.  He  wished  to  come  to  bosoMB 
at  once ;  but  the  man  of  law  begged  be 
would  come  to  dinner.  The  Londoner 
thought  that  the  solicitor  mcrelT 
wished  for  a  few  hours*  time  to  k>ok 
into  the  papers,  and  that  be  would 
set  to  the  business  after  dinner,  si 
London  lawyers  are  wont  to  do.  He 
found,  however,  at  six  o'clock,  that 
there  was  a  dinner  party,  and  tbsl 
business  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  party  he  found  pfeasant* 
but  rather  odd,  '  and  out  of  nis  line:* 
so  he  got  away  as  early  as  be  toM$ 
first  asking  what  time  next  day  be 
oould  enter  upon  his  business.  **  Olw 
any  time,*'  said  his  host :  **  come  in  tbt 
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looming — come  early — come  to  break- 
fast." "  No,"  said  the  Londoner,  "I 
never  go  out  before  breakfast ;  but  I 
shall  breakfast  early,  and  be  with  you 
soon  ajlter."  The  'next  day,  shortly 
after  nine  a.m.,  he  was  at  the  solicitor, 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  St.  Ste- 
phen*8.green.  «*  Mr.  W.  is  at  home« 
I  presume  ?"  "  No,  sir ;  he's  out." 
«  Indeed  I—will  he  be  long?"  "  It's 
hard  to  say,  sir ;  he*s  gone  to  try  a 
toung  horse,  and  said  he*d  be  back  to 
breakfast."  "  And  when  will  that 
be  ?"  "  Faith,  sir,  that  very  much 
depends  upon  the  young  horse.  The 
Londoner  returned  to  his  hotel,  and 
thence  returned  to  London  in  disgust, 
protesting  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
business  in  Ireland. 

No  doubt,  the  common  vulgar  notion 
In  England  concerning  the  Irish  is, 
that  they  are  a  wild,  rollicking,  harum- 
scarum  set  of  people — exceedingly  fond 
of  fun  and  fighting,  and  kicking  up  a 
row.  And  this  perhaps  is  not  a  very 
erroneous  view  of  the  public  character 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  especially 
in  the  great  English  towns.  But  that 
which  IS  much  more  extraordinary  and 
interesting,  and  not  less  true,  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is, 
their  patience  and  resignation  in  the 
midst  of  such  misery  and  desolate  dis- 
tress as  would  almost  drive  an  English- 
man mad.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  in 
times  of  famine  many  of  the  poor 
people  "die,  and  make  no  sign."  Deep 
mournful  dejection  takes  possession  of 
them — the  fierceness  which  possesses 
them  in  more  plenteous  times  passes 
away — crossing  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts,  they  submit  to  theagony  of  hun- 
ger as  the  will  of  God,  and  then  sink 
down,  and  are  no  more.  An  author  of 
much  sensibility  who  wrote  from  the 
"far  west"  ascribes  this  in  some  degree 
to  a  spirit  of  indolence  inherent  in  their 
disposition.  Speaking  of  the  comforts 
which  a  little  more  active  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west 
coast  might  obtain  for  them,  this 
writer  says — ** '  sure  it  was  too  much 
trouble  entirely,*  reconciles  them  to 
the  smoke  which  darkens  their  little 
cabin,  and  the  rain  that  patters  through 
the  unthatched  roof;  and  the  same 
feeling  inclines  them  to  lie  down  and 
die,  vnen  Providence  has  blasted  their 


potato  crop,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Hard  as 
was  the  task,  it  was  sometimes  neces* 
sary  to  refuse  that  relief  which  could 
not  be  extended  to  all  in  full  propor- 
tion to  their  wants ;  but  never  was  the 
refusal  met  with  a  murmur  or  a  re* 
proach.  On  one  occasion,  *  God  help 
us  I*  was  the  answer  of  the  poor  man 
with  an  expressive  movement  of  hiH 
shoulders,  *  God  help  us,  then,  for  if 
your  honour  can  do  nothing  for  us 
there  is  no  one  that  can.'  There  ia 
something  peculiarly  touching  in  this 
submissive  patience;  and  clamorous  and 
reiterated  supplication  is  much  more 
easily  repulsed  than  the  'God  bless 
you  ;  sure  it  can*t  be  helped  then.'  "* 
The  same  writer  then  comes  to  a  more 
specific  instance  of  this  patience  in  the 
following  narrative : — "  I  went  yester- 
day to  see  a  woman  who  had  been 
lately  confined  of  her  seventh  child. 
I  found  her  in  what  you  would  call  the 
lowest  ebb  of  distress ;  but  still  she 
uttered  no  complaint,  and  the  prevail- 
ing expression  of  her  countenance  was 
contentment  even  to  a  striking  degree. 
Her  cabin  was  without  a  window,  the 
holes  in  the  door  were  filled  with  rain- 
water, and  of  the  two  opposite  doors 
one  was  open  to  give  light  to  the  room, 
the  other  off  its  ninges  rested  against 
the  framework,  and  but  partially  pro- 
tected the  woman  from  the  effects  of 
a  thorough  draught  of  air.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  recollect  the  com- 
forts with  which  even  the  meanest  of 
your  English  cottagers  are  surrounded 
at  this  trying  moment,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  privations  endured  un- 
complainingly by  this  poor  creature. 
Her  scanty  bed  of  straw  was  spread 
upon  the  damp  floor ;  a  single  blanket 
her  only  covering,  while  her  head  was 
literally  supported  by  a  block  of  wood. 
Yet  she  asked  for  nothing ;  and  her 
eyes  glistened  with  tears  of  gratitude 
while  she  thanked  us  with  a  profusion 
of  blessing  for  the  trifling  assistance 
she  had  received.  '  Indeed  then  I  was 
loth  to  be  troubling  your  honour  after 
all  you  have  done  for  me  and  mine,* 
was  her  reply  when  I  reproved  her  for 
not  having  sooner  apprized  us  of  her 
illness."  The  amiable  writer  of  all 
this  subsequently  states  his  opinion 
that  this  woman's  supineness  in  health 
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«nd  patience  in  sickness  were  both  at- 
tributable to  the  want  of  an  active  and 
industrious  disposition.  The  conclu- 
sion is  a  very  reasonable  one,  but  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
certain  grace  and  poetry  of  feeling 
about  this  Irish  supineness  which  makes 
it  a  different  thing  from  mere  English 
laziness.  I  do  not  sav  that  it  is  less 
to  be  deprecated,  but  it  is  not  so  odious, 
nor  should  it  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  mere  unwillingness  to  work. 
In  short,  this  supineness  and  submission 
have  some  connection  with  piety,  though 
they  are  very  irregular  and  pernicious 
off-shoots.  A  page  or  two  rarther  on 
we  find  another  anecdote  of  this  same 
woman  which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  matter.  "  I  shall  not  easily  forget," 
9ays  the  writer,  **  the  expression  in  the 
poor  woman's  countenance  after  she 
had  seen  her  little  ones  dressed  in  the 
clothes  provided  for  them  by  English 
benevolence.  I  happened,  unobserved, 
to  see  her  after  she  had  left  the  house, 
kneeling  down  in  the  path,  her  chil- 
dren in  each  hand,  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  pray  ins  aloud.  Are  not  such 
the  prayers  which  rise  like  incense  to 
heaven  ?     Are  not  such  the  prayers 


which  fall  back  in  blessings  on  the 
heads  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
offered?" 

The  English  reader  wiQ  perhaps 
say  that  the  woman  waft  acting,  and 
was  aware  that  she  was  not  "  unob- 
served.** Now  it  may  be  that  she 
thought  she  miffht  perhaps  be  observed, 
and  tnat  sometning  of  the  spirit  of  the 
actress  entered  into  her  pious  per- 
formance. But  even  the  best  emotiona 
are  apt  to  be  dashed  with  some  min- 
glioffs  of  that  which  is  of  the  eartbf 
earthly.  There  may  have  been  some 
acting  in  the  attitude  and  manner  of 
the  poor  woman's  prayer,  bat  I  doaU 
not  that  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
pure  devotion,  and  ardent  gratitude  in 
ner  breast,  apart  from  the  merely 
human  craft. 

In  my  own  mind  I  have  alvajs 
associated  with  the  profound  melan* 
choly  spirit  of  the  Irbh— with  their 
mournful  submission  to  untoward  fate 
— the  verses  in  Moore's  Melodies  whieh 
he  calls  "  The  Address  of  the  Irish 
Peasant  to  his  Mistress,"  but  whidi  I 
think  might  as  well  have  been  caDed 
at  once—."  The  Address  of  the  IriA 
Patriot  to  his  Country." 


"  Through  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  hath  cheered  my  way. 
Till  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that  round  me  lay  ; 
The  darker  our  fortune,  the  brighter  our  pure  love  burned. 
Till  shame  into  glory,  till  fear  into  seal  was  turned : 
Oh,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt  fVee, 
And  blessed  even  the  sorrows  that  made  me  more  dear  to  thee. 

Thy  rival  was  honoured,  while  thou  wert  wrong'd  and  acore'd ; 
Thy  crown  was  of  briers,  while  sold  her  brows  adom'd ; 
She  woo'd  me  to  temples,  while  thou  layest  hid  in  care^ ; 
Her  friends  were  all  masters,  while  thine,  alas  I  were  slaves  : 
Yet  cold  in  the  earth  at  thy  feet  I  would  rather  be, 
Than  wed  what  I  loved  not,  or  turn  one  thought  from  thee. 

They  slander  thee  sorely,  who  say  thy  vows  are  fk*ai! — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one,  thy  cheek  had  look'd  less  pale  t 
They  say,  too,  so  long  hast  thou  worn  these  lingering  chains, 
Thar  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  staii 
Oh  I  do  not  believe  them,  no  chain  oould  that  soul  subdue, 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  liberty  shineth  too.*' 


I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more 
deeply,  utterly  Irish  in  spirit  and  sen- 
timent than  this,  nor  do  I  suppose  that 
that  sentiment  could  be  more  touchingly 
conveyed  in  the  English  language, 
whatever  might  be  done  with  the  more 
expressive  native  tongue,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  very  powerful  in  conveying 
Ideas  of  melancnolv  affectionateness. 
in  sndi  vertet  as  the  above,  there  is, 
or  to  ma  thera  saama  to  be«  a  union  of 


the  oratorical  with  the  poetical  spirit 
— a  spirit  of  passionate  declamation 
combined  with  the  melancholy  musie 
of  sad  minstrelsy — which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  nation,  or  at  least  to  the 
race  to  which  its  ancient  people  belong 
But  deep  as  Irish  melancholy  Ub 
and  sad  as  are  the  oocastona  whiob 
call  it  forth,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  upon  the  whole*  they  art  aa 
unhapjgr  paoplo*    Unlike  m  Englisl^ 
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thev  nujr  be  ill-faouted^  iU-clothe<],  ind 
ill-fed,  without  b«in^  wretched  in 
mind.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Cofhel, 
who  WAS  an  EDglithman,  when  cx- 
lunined  before  a  committee  of  the 
Hotue  of  Lords*  as  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry* 
said  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish 
poor  was  great.  The/  were  accus- 
tomed to  act  from  immediate  feelinff 
and  impulse*  and  ? ery  much  disposed 
to  recti? e  e? ery  fa? oar  with  a  respect- 
tal  gratttude*  obmost  bordgrbur  om  ex* 
ofss.  Now  when  we  reflect  that  gr^ 
titude  b  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
emotions  of  the  human  oreast*  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  bear  the 
archbishop  continuing  in  the  following 
strain : — **  I  do  not  consider  them  as 
what  I  have  often  heard  them  called* 
on  unhappy  people*  for  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  f  Atf  happie$t  I  ever  saw. 
Their  cheerfulness  is  renurkable,  and 
with  respect  to  their  mode  of  liTin^r*  I 
confess  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  not  as  well  off*  and  even  better* 
than  some  of  the  poor  peasantry  of 
EngUnd.  They  generally  have  as 
much  food  as  they  want*  suck  as  ii  iSf 
when  they  can  get  employment*  and 
their  children  appear  stronger  than 
Ihe  children  here.  It  is  true  thev 
usually  go  bare-footed*  and  tketr 
cabins  are  wuserable,  but  they  seem 
happy*  and  tkeir  humanity  towards  each 
otier  is  very  great.***  A  very  fair 
witness  was  the  worthy  archbishop* 
and  yet  it  is  most  true  that  though 
their  humanity  towards  each  other  is 
▼cry  great,  yet  thepr  break  each  other's 
beads  with  very  Uttle  ceremony*  and 
sometimes  beat  each  other  to  death 
with  a  savage  ferocity  which  is  quite 
shocking  to  contemplate. 

Let  us  return*  however*  to  the 
jud^nnent  of  Archbishop  Lawrence* 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  are*  upon  the 
whole*  the  happiest  be  ever  saw*  and 
with  this  cheerful  view*  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  close  this  imperfect  and  de- 
sultory notice  of  Irish  character.  I 
am  very  sensible  that  I  have  touched 
UDOQ*  rather  than  worked  out*  manv 
Of  those  points  of  deep  mtercst  which 
must  occur  to  those  who  study  the 
ordinary  language*  and  manners*  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  what  has  oetn  said  may  perhaps 


throw  some  light  upon  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  coming  to 
a  distinct  general  judgment  upon  the 
national  character  of  the  Irish*  and 
upon  the  reason  of  the  very  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  held  regarding  that 
character.  The  end  of  the  whole  is* 
that  the  most  certain  thing  about  Irish 
character  is  its  unoertaintv.  You  may 
find  out  the  elements  of  it*  but  as 
these  do  not  work  in  combination*  but 
separately  at  different  times*  according 
to  the  impulses  of  varying  circum- 
stances* the  character  is  not  only  un- 
certain* but  it  is  ever  developing  oppo- 
site extremes*  such  as  mirth  and 
sadness*  pity  and  ferocitv*  delicacy  and 
rudeness*  generositv  and  vengeance. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
entering  upon  that  wide  field  of  specu- 
lation* the  effect  upon  Irish  character 
of  political  and  religious  institutions* 
For  the  sake  of  candour*  however*  it 
may  be  as  well  to  avow  the  opinion* 
that  ardeut  men  on  either  side  attri- 
bute much  more  effect  to  these  institu- 
tions than  they  ought  I  believe  that 
the  more  any  man  will  studv  Irish 
history — if  he  do  so  in  a  calm  and 
patient  spirit — the  more  reason  he 
shall  find  to  conclude  that  the  national 
character  has  been  all  alonff  pretty 
much  the  same  —  that  before  tha 
English  invaded  Ireland*  as  well  as 
after*  the  Irish  were  an  imaginative* 
passionate  race*  not  holding  well  toge- 
ther— not  will'mg  to  submit  to  any 
fixed  rule  of  conduct — more  noble  in 
their  sentiments*  and  in  their  occa- 
sional actions*  than  in  the  general 
practice  of  their  lives — romantic  in 
their  friendships*  fierce  and  cruel  in 
their  enmities.  And  at  this  day,  I  for 
one  think  it  very  doubtful*  that  if  the 
peasantry  of  the  south  were  converted 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  north  converted  to 
the  Church  of  Rome*  it  would  make 
any  very  great  difference  in  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  the  two  sets  of 
people ;  the  one  would  still  be  Scotch* 
and  the  other  Irish. 

Further*  as  to  the  very  important 
effects  whidi  many  writers,  and  very 
intelligent  writers  too*  attribute  to 
what  they  call  the  subduing  oppres- 
sion of  English  laws  and  English 
government,  it  seems  to  me  that  lactt 
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do  not  by  any  means  bear  out  their 
conclusions.  We  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Moore,  writing  in  the  present 
century,  describes  the  last  as  one 
which,  on  grounds  of  national  senti- 
ment, the  Irishman  should  regard  as 
disgraceful.  With  all  deference  to 
Mr.  Moore,  I  must  take  leave  to  differ 
from  this  opinion.  True  it  is,  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  were  not  free,  but  lived  and 
died  under  the  confinement  and  pres- 
sure of  the  penal  laws.  Yet  that  very 
time  produced  the  men  whose  names 
are  now  the  renown  of  Ireland.  In 
poetry,  in  oratory^  in  general  litera- 


ture, how  bright  with  genius,  and 
radiant  with  glorr  are  the  names  of 
the  Irishmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv.  When  shall  Ireland  look  apoa 
their  like  again  ?  Settii^  other  names 
aside,  memorable  as  they  are  upon  the 
roll  of  Irish  fame,  ought  an  Irishman 
to  call  that  century  « di^r*ceftil," 
which  produced  a  Goldsmith  and  a 
Grattan — a  century  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  which  Swift  flourished,  and 
at  the  close  of  which  Edmund  Burke 
finished  his  career,  and  went  down  to 
the  grave  amid  the  blaze  of  an  undying 
glorious  fame  ? 

A  NOLO-HlBlBSCICUS, 


AN    HOUa's    TALK    ABOUT    IZAAK    WALTOlf* 


piarr  halp  soub* 


<*  Meek  WalUm't  btarenljr  memory.** 


WoaDswoaTH  concludes  one  of  those 
divine  sonnets  which  are  as  lullabys  to 
the  tired  spirit,  in  the  elorious  line  we 
have  inscribed  our  article  with.  The 
name  of  Izaak  Walton  has  not  died — 
on  the  contrary  it  has  become  with  us 
quite  a  household  word ;  but  his  lite- 
rary merits  are,  we  grieve  to  say,  in 
great  measure  forgotten ;  and  it  is  the 
**  heavenly  memory  *'  of  these  we  would 
be  glad  to  revive  in  our  present  ar- 
ticle. 

Long  and  reverently  have  we  dwelt 
over  his  honest,  heart-speaking  com- 
munications; and  we  confess  ourselves 
fervent  worshippers  at  their  holy 
shrine.  His  kind  and  winning  tone— 
bis  gentle  and  lowly  feelings — and  his 
fiimiliar  colloquies,  (familiar  in  their 
friendliness,)  are  all  so  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  that  a  delightful  task 
will  it  be  to  plead  for  him  with  our 
readers,  and  invite  them  to  the  same 
feast  of  nectared  sweets  which  we  have 
lonff  revelled  at  ourselves. 

And  we  have  a  particular  object  in 
view,  in  bringing  him  forward  at  this 
present  season.  We  would  fain  see 
our  people*s  tastes  improved;  never 
needed  tbey  amendment  more  than  just 


now.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear 
them  calling  for  more  solid  food,  tban 
the  cuisines  of  the  penny  pantologic* 
afford  them.  The  genius  of  the  pre- 
sent day — let  who  will  deny  it — is 
petty  and  trifling,  when  compared  with 
our  national  chiuracter ;  and  the  surest 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  al- 
most univerfal  neglect  of  the  study  of 
our  sound  and  vigorous  English  prose 
literature. 

Our  people  now-a-days  look  hr 
more  to  amusement  tban  to  original 
thinking.  Hence  in  an  age  which  has 
been  pregnant  with  great  minds,  we 
find  but  lew  productions  that  are  of  a 
lasting  character — few  that  we  can 
point  to  as  likely  to  survive  many  ge- 
nerations. The  public  taste  is  super* 
ficial ;  and  our  authors  hare  them- 
selves increased  it  by  quietly  sub- 
mitting to,  not  conscientiously  opposing 
it ;  and  by  writing  to  please,  not  to 
reform.  And  those  amongst  us  who 
look  for  better  things,  are  constrained 
to  turn  to  a  continental  schcK)!  for  that 
freshness  of  mental  culture,  whidi  our 
instructors  at  home  have  denied  us. 
We  find  a  vigour  and  solidity  of 
thought  in  our  foreign  literary  percep* 
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tort  to  chartn  and  captivate ;  and  in  the 
modem  6ction  writers  of  Aliemagne 
for  instance^  recognise  suitable  com- 
peers of  our  own  SwiAs,  and  Stcrncsy 
and  Goldsmiths.  Gftethe  and  Schiller 
are  now  almost  as  roach  read  as  Shak- 
speare ;  and  the  ballads  of  BOrger  are 
inflmtelj  better  known  than  the  coU 
lection  of  our  English  ones  which  was 
made  bj  Bishop  Percy.  ^ 

We  do  not  regret  these  things,  we 
oan  satisfactorilj  account  for  them 
with  ourselTesy  and  were  it  necessary, 
oonld  show  how  such  exchange  was 
naturallj  to  bo  expected.  And  ra- 
ihcr — far  rather — would  we  have  our 
maidens'  blue  eyes  filled  with  the  dews 
of  sympathy,  and  see  their  dear  cups 
overflow  and  send  the  tear-drops 
swingingr  along  the  silky  lash,  until 
they  fall  clear  and  pure  as  she  who 
sheds  them,  pat*  pattering  upon  the 
leaf,  over  the  pages  of  Jean  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter*  for  example,  than 
would  we  put  into  their  hands  per- 
ba|>s  the  last  new  novel.  There  is 
a  siddiness,  an  unnatural  distension, 
in  our  modem  books,  which  painfully 
indicate  their  forced  growth.  When 
we  take  them  in  hand,  we  know  that 
their  seed  was  not  flrst  dead  as  to 
earth  x  that  then  there  came  not  up  the 
tender  blade  to  be  watered  by  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  expanded  bv  the  breath 
of  the  wandering  winds  ;  thatafler  the 
blade  there  was  no  time-formed  ear, 
nor  at  last^-oh  1  glorious  consumma- 
tion— the  full  com  in  the  ear.  But 
on  the  contrary  we  are  continually  re- 
minded that  they  sprang  up  in  a  night 
or  two ;  like  those  hideous  fungi,  whose 
mell  is  rankness  and  whose  taste  u 
sweet  but  poisonous. 

We  do  not  regret,  we  repeat,  the 
foreign  taste  which  is  abroad ;  it  is 
only  what  we  had  looked  for,  and  we 
are  more  thiyi  content.  But  we  would 
insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  our  giv- 
imr  up  our  English  writers ;  they 
wul  stand  the  test  with  any ;  and  could 
we  only  revive,  in  the  respect  of  their 
countrymen,  the  names  and  memories 
ai  the  great  master-spirits  of  our  fore- 
fathers—could we  induce  our  authors 
to  draw  more  from  these  deep  wells, 
and  less  from  their  own  shallow  pools ; 
and  our  readers  to  have  more  care  ft»r 
the  purity  andstmplicity  of  the  drav^t, 
than  for  its  inspiriting  and  intoxicating 
aalar«»  we  abouM  expect  great  things 


from  the  genius  which  is  liappily  so 
abundant  amongst  us  now.  Our 
writers  would  have  higher  ends  than 
to  ffrntify ;  and  our  national  tasto 
wouicl,  we  feel  assured,  be  very  much 
purified  and  exalted  by  the  change. 

Yes !  we  should  look  for  great  and 
manifold  benefits,  were  the  mighty 
spirits  of  two  or  three  centuries  past, 
again  evoked  from  their  silent  slum- 
bers ;  if  the  sound  and  pure  blood  that 
thrilled  through  the  veins  of  Milton, 
and  Taylor,  and  Hall — of  Bacon  and 
Burton— of  Robert  Bovle  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  could,  by  a  kind  of 
transfusion,  be  sent  once  more  clutfiug 
and  bubbling  through  our  Engli»n 
heart.  What  energy  of  purpose— 
what  depth  of  learning — what  elegance 
of  language — what  fervour  of  piety—, 
what  beauty  of  holiness  are  not  present 
in  those  honoured  names!  Would 
that  the  same  spirit  were  abroad  now  : 
then  might  we  look  for  some  national 
regeneration  in  taste,  and  feeling,  and 
influence,  to  which  our  present  condi- 
tion is  but  as  a  dream  1 

The  one,  whose  honoured  name 
heads  our  article,  cannot  compete  with 
any  to  whom  we  have  above  referred,  in 
style,  eloquence,  or  learning ;  but  it  is 
for  that  very  reason  (of  bejng  more 
suited  to  our  own  capabilities,)  that  we 
have  tnade  our  election  of  him.  We 
would  fain  exhibit  to  our  readers  some 
of  the  treasures  which  they  have 
been  so  long  themselves  neglecting; 
and  shrinking  from  the  presumptuous 
idea  of  being  equal  to  fathoming  any 
of  those  mighty  intellects,  we  shall 
run  over  the  writings  of  this  humble 
man,  culling  here  and  there  a  flower- 
stooping  occasionally  to  bring  to  light 
some  forgotten  wilding — and  twining 
them  together,  with  a  little  arrange- 
ment and  order,  we  hope  in  the  end  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  wreath 
for  which  we  shall  receive  at  their 
handM  many  hearty  benisons. 

The  few  particulars  of  his  unevent- 
ful life,  it  will  be  of  course  necessary 
more  or  less,  to  allude  to ;  but  these 
we  shall  employ  only  to  illustrate  his 
literary  compositions ;  and  in  this  way 
we  shall  find  the  pleasantest  mode 
of  life-sketchinff,  to  consist  in  the 
imitation  of  this  ouiet  and  unnre* 
tending,  but  unequalled  writer  of  bio* 
graohiM. 

Within  the  last  montht  a  new  me* 
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moir  of  Izaak  Walton  has  appeared  ;* 
we  prefer^  nevertheless,  the  former 
life-sketch  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Knt. 
(published  with  a  reprint  of  the  Com- 
plete Angler,  in  1760.)  The  chief 
guiding  marks  for  each,  are  the  same 
that  are  spread  before  us  as  we  are 
writing — the  good  old  man's  own 
writings.  In  the  course  of  our  inves- 
tigation we  shall  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate his  life  and  labours  from  our  own 
independent  sources,  giving,  in  proper 
place,  the  authorities  from  which  we 
draw  our  conclusions. 

Izaak  Walton,  for  so  he  loved  to 
subscribe  himself,  was  bom  at  the 
chief  town  in  the  shire  of  Stafford,  in 
England,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1 593.  The  Oxford  Annalist,  who  has 
left  us  thb  record,!  supplies  us  with  no 
notice  of  his  family  or  connexions ; 
neither  does  he  inform  us  of  his  place 
of  education,  or  position  in  society  at 
his  birth.  Accordingly,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  his  first  biographer,  passes 
over  the  early  portion  of  his  life  with- 
out comment,  as  though  nothing  cer- 
tain could  be  said  about  it ;  whereas 
Walton  most  distinctlv  tells  us  himself 
of  the  coU^e  in  which  he  was  educated, 
and  in  the  Allowing  beautiful  passage,^ 
which  rivals  the  poetical  address  of 
Gray  on  the  same  theme,  describes  his 
emotions  in  returning  to  that  same 
scene  in  after  years : — 

**  And  as  he  (Sir  H.  Wotton)  returned 
from  Winchester  towards  Eton  College, 
he  said  to  a  friend,  his  companion  in 
that  journey,  how  useful  was  that  adrioe 
of  a  holy  monk,  who  persuaded  his 
friend  to  perform  his  customary  devo- 
tions in  a  constant  place;  because  in 
that  place  we  usually  meet  with  those 
very  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at  our 
last  behig  there!  and  I  find  it  thus  far 
experimentally  true,  that  at  my  now 
bemg  in  that  scbool,  and  ueing  that 
very  place  where  I  eat  when  I  was  a  hoy^ 
occasioned  me  to  remember  those  very 
thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  pos- 
sessed me  :  sweet  thoughts  indeed,  that 
promised  my  g^owin^  years  numerous 
pleasures,  without  mbitures  of  cares; 
and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when  time — 
which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced — 
had  changed  my  youUi  into  manhood. 


But  aee  and  experience  have  taught  ne 
that  these  were  but  empty  hopes ;  for  1 
have  always  found  it  true,  as  my  Sa- 
viour did  foretell,  *  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof/  Nevertheless  I  saw 
there  a  succession  of  boys  using  the 
same  recreations,  and,  questionless,  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  thoughts  thai  thsa 
possessed  me.  Thus  on«  geomtioa 
succeeds  another,  both  in  tbdr  lives, 
recreations,  hopes,  fears,  and  death.** 

At  Eton,  doubtless,  be  became  !•• 
quainted  with  many  of  thoae  distm- 
guished  personages  with  whom  we  find 
him  mixing  in  familiar  converse  in  his 
more  matured  years.  Bat  of  these 
more  anon.  We  have  Doeseeeed  ow- 
selves  of  his  place  of  education — thus 
amendbg  the  oversight  of  his  bio> 
gri^hers ;  and  we  think  we  can  afford 
equally  concluave  evidence  that  be  was 
born  to  a  moderate  competency— « 
competency  for  him,  who  had  no  r^ 
pining  wishes  or  ambitions  detirei  to 
torment  him. 

In  the  Complete  Angler,  we  find  ta 
various  places  abundant  alloaions  to, 
and  encomiums  upon,  snoh  n  state  of 
life.  And  who  that  knows  hia  hooeity 
of  heart,  and  openness  of  pnrpoee  can 
doubt,  but  that  he  was  speaking  ovt 
all  his  feelings  in  the  following  extracft 
from  Master  Vemator's  conversation-' 
(page  179  of  our  copy  of  the  Gm^if^ 
Angler.) 

«*  Let  me  tell  you,  that  very  hoer 
which  you  were  absent  (Wmu  me,  I  sal 
down  under  a  willow  tree  by  the  water- 
side, and  considered  what  yon  told  bm 
of  the  owner  of  that  pleasant  meadow 
in  which  you  left  me:  that  be  had  at 
this  time  many  lawsuits  depending :  and 
that  they  both  damped  his  mirUi,  and 
took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and 
thonehts,  that  he  himsc^  had  not  leifwe 
to  take  the  sweet  content  that  I,  who 
pretended  no  title  to  then,  took  ia  Us 
fields :  for  I  could  there  sit  quietly,  and 
lookine  on  the  water,  see  some  fishss 
sport  tnemselves  in  the  silver  streams- 
others  leaping  at  ffies  of  several  shapsi 
and  colours;  looking  on  the  hiUs,  I 
could  behold  them  spotted  with  woods 
and  eroves ;  looking  down  the  meadows 
could  see,  here  a  boy  gathering  UKes  and 
ladysmooks,  and  tbm  a  girl  cropping 


*  Englishman's  Library,  vol.  xxiL      Lives  of  English  Laymen,  by  the  R«t. 
W.  H.  Teale,  Leeds. 
.  t  Athens  Ox<HiienKf.    YoL  L  p.  305.       %  Life  of  8nr  Henry  Wolt«»«-erf>if 
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culverkeys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make 
them  garlands  suitable  to  this  present 

month  of  May I  say,  as  I 

thus  sat,  joying  in  my  own  happy  con- 
dition, and  pitying  this  poor  rich  man, 
that  owned  this  and  many  other  plea- 
sant groves  and  meadows  about  me,  I 
did  tnankfullv  remember  what  my  Sa- 
viour said,  that  the  meek  possess  the 
earth ;  or  rather,  they  enjoy  what  others 


possess  and  enjoy  not ;  for  anelers  and 
meek,  quiet-spirited  men,  are  iree  from 
those  high,  those  restless  thoughts  which 
corrode  the  sweets  of  life." 

And  then  he  quotes  from  the  author 
of  the  Purple  Island,  old  Phineas 
Fletcher,  "  certain  verses  in  praise  of 
a  mean  estate  and  an  humble  mind" :— i 


"  No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright, 
No  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite, 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content ; 

The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shade,  till  noontide's  heat  be  spent. 


His  humble  house  or  poor  state  ne'er  torment  him — 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Qod  had  lent  him. 
And  when  he  dies,  green  tiurfs  do  for  a  tomb  content  him. 


$$ 


And  we  find  his  will  drawn  consis* 
tently  with  this,  and  the  fortune  be- 
queathed to  bis  son,  (who  also  bore  his 
PArne,)  of  this  same  moderate  charao* 
tor,  its  principal  part  being  a  farm  ad« 
joining  old  Izaak's  native  town,  Staf- 
ford. 

But  these  matters  belong  more  to 
the  Herald's  Collie ;  we  most  hasten 
onward,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  in  the  year  of  grace  1620,  we 
find  the  subject  of  our  sketch  in  Lon- 
don, engaged  in  trade.  The  narrow- 
ness of  his  private  means  made  this 
occupation  desirable,  if  not  necessary ; 
and  fortunately  in  England  no  false 
pride  arising  from  gentle  blood  pre- 
vents in  any,  such  engagement  when  it 
is  called  for.  Izaak  engaged  himself  in 
the  humble  business  of  a  aempnter, 
(which  perhaps  our  fair  readers  will  tell 
us  if  we  are  right  in  interpreting  a  man- 
milliner)  ;  and  diligently  and  faithfully, 
and  with  the  same  true  honest  heart  did 
he  apply  himself  to  the  occupation ;  first 
fixing  his  Quarters  in  the  Royal  Bourse, 
at  Cornhifl,  the  building  of  that  fa- 
mous citizen.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham; 
and  after  a  while,  probably  on  the  in- 
crease of  his  business,  removing  to 


Fleet-street,  to  the  vicinage  of  Chan- 
cery-lane. 

We  mention  this  change  to  Fleet* 
street,  because  to  it,  in  all  probability^ 
do  we  owe  the  ^ye  biographies  which 
have  brought  honest  Izaak  such  fame» 
those  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 
Herbert,  and  Sanderson.  The  men 
live  before  us  in  them ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  love  their  portraiture 
as  drawn  by  his  graphic  pen ! 

By  this  removal  of  his  residence,^ 
Walton  became  a  parishioner  of  Dr. 
John  Donne's,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  and  afterwards,  as  he  saya 
himself,*  his  "  convert."  A  near  ac- 
quaintance sprang  up  between  them« 
and  a  harmony  of  tastes  cemented  a 
friendship  that  was  only  dissolved  by 
Dr.  Donne's  death  (in  1631).  Even 
then  did  the  survivor  show  his  deep 
affection ;  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  hia 
biographical  sketch  of  his  departed 
friend,  that  breathes  not  the  holy  spirit 
of  sweet  and  unchanged  affection. 

And  it  was  no  doubt  from  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  his  friend's  ministration, 
that    he    gives  us  this   glowing  de- 


*  *(  Dwell  on  these  joys,  my  thoughts !    Oh !  do  not  call 
Orief  back,  by  thinlung  on  his  funeral. 

Forget  hb  powerful  preaching,  and  forget 

I  »m  hia  co&Tert."«-J?feyy  on  J?r.  Dowm^  hy  LW, 
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scription  of  the  doctor's  pulpit  ora- 
tory : — 

"  Thoueh  mach  were  expected  from 
him,  jet  he  was  so  happy,  which  few 
are,  as  to  satisfy  and  exceed  their  ex- 
pectations :  preaching  the  word  so,  as 
showed  bis  own  heart  was  possessed 
Vith  those  very  thoughts  and  joys  that 
he  laboared  to  instil  into  others :  a 
preacher  in  earnest :  weeping  sometimes 
for  his  aaditory,  sometimes  with  them ; 
always  preaching  to  himself,  like  an 
angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carry* 
ine  some,  as  St.  Paul  was,  to  heaven  m 
holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a 
sacred  art  and  courtship  to  amend  their 
lives ;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to 
make  it  ugly  to  those  that  practised  it, 
and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved, 
even  by  those  who  loved  it  not ;  and  all 
this  with  a  most  particular  grace  and  an 
unexpressible  addition  of  comeliness." 

Nor  was  Donne  the  only  kind  friend 
that  Walton  possessed  in  the  metropo- 
lis ;  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  names 
of  the  age  were  numbered  among  his 
acquaintances.  Either  then,  or  after- 
wards, he  was  intimate  with  our  own 
Ussher ;  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  King,  bishop  of  Chichester ; 
the  witty  Fuller;  Sir  Edward  Sandys, 
the  traveller;  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
provost  of  Eton,  and  many  others. 
And  many  years  afterwards,  when  the 
troublous  times  of  the  parliament 
obliged  him  and  other  royalists  to  flee 
from  London,  he  found  shelter  and 
comfort  **  in  the  families  of  the  emi- 
nent clergymen  of  England,  of  whom 
he  was  much  beloved." 
'  In  1632,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Anne,  daujrfater  of  Thomas  Ken,  a 
barrister  of  Fumival's  Inn,  and  sister 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welb  of 
the  same  name  —  one  of  the  seven 
whom  King  James  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  and  who,  from  a  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  at  the 
revolution,  deprived  of  his  see.  With 
her  he  lived  happily  for  thirty  years, 
mod  the  affectionate  epitaph  inscribed 
to  her  memory  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel, 
Worcester  Cathedral,  seems — if  epi- 
taphs may  be  trusted — to  record  sin- 
gular worth  in  character  and  conduct. 

The  life  of  his  beloved  friend,  Dr. 
Donne,  which  appeared  in  1640,  was 
the  ftrst  published  of  Walton's  writ- 
ings. Nor  does  be  seem  <to  have  un- 
dertaken it,  save  at  the  reouett  of 
others»  and  as  a  memorial  of  hit  own 


love.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  wu 
dear  to  them  both,  having  undertakeo 
to  collect  the  doctor's  works,  and 
prefix  to  them  a  memoir,  requested 
Walton  to  assist  him  by  collecting 
materiel,  to  which  the  latter  verf 
gladly  assented.  But  when,  with  his 
task  unfinished.  Sir  Henry  died,  ia 
1639,  the  labour  devolved  upon  Imk, 
who  brought  it  to  a  happr  oonclusioa 
in  the  year  following,  when  the  doe* 
tor's  sermons  appeared,  with  the  bio- 
graphy we  have  now,  and  a  few 
words  of  introduction  from  honest 
Izaak's  pen.  And  no  where  does  the 
simplicity  of  Walton's  mind  more  ap- 
pear, than  in  these  last.  In  them  be 
compares  himself,  in  this  last  duty  of 
affection,  to  Pompey's  bondslave  oo 
the  Egyptian  shore,  with  the  forsaken 
dead  body  of  his  master — endeavour- 
ing to  do  honour  to  it,  and  yet  uoeqoil 
to  the  task — his  love  and  his  weakness 
both  contending  together,  and  only 
enabling  him  to  evidence— his  gra- 
titude ! 

The  concluding  sentence  is  so  fidl 
of  lowliness,  and  yet  of  confiding  love^ 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  :— 

**  If  the  author's  (of  the  sermons,  te 
which  this  life  was  prefixed,)  gtorioos 
spirit,  which  is  now  in  heaven,  can  hart 
leisure  to  look  down  and  see  mt,  the 
poorest,  the  meanest  of  all  his  (Heodt, 
in  the  midst  of  this  oflUcioas  duty,  confi- 
dent I  am  that  he  will  not  disdain  this 
well-meant  sacrifice  to  his  memory ;  for 
whilst  his  conversation  made  me  and 
many  others  happy  below,  I  know  his 
humility  and  gentleness  were  then  esu- 
nent;  and  I  have  heard  divines  say, 
those  virtues  that  were  but  sparks  upon 
earth,  become  great  and  glonous  flames 
in  heaven." 

It  is  from  this  introduction  likewise 
we  may  discover  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Ixaak's  biographies,  in  the 
determination  wherewith  he  entered 
on  the  first  of  them— to  give,  as  be 
says  himself,  «<the  best  plain  picture 
of^the  author's  life,  thiU  an  artlesi 
pencil,  guided  by  the  hand  of  tnttbt 
can  present ;"  and  he  adds :  ^  eertaia 
I  am,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  be- 
holder, who  shall  here  see  the  author's 
picture  in  a  natural  dress,  which  ought 
to  beget  faith  in  what  ia  spoken ;  for 
he  that  wants  skill  to  ^teceiTe  my 
safely  be  trusted.** 

Now  it  is  here,  we  aiscrtt  the  wt^ 
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of  these  liret  is  to  be  found — thej  are 
LI  re- LIKE.  The  mirrored  refloctiun 
bears  no  closer  reseinhlanre  to  the  orU 
ginaU  than  do  these  faithfal  transcripts 
of  these  good  men's  liTings.  It  was 
their  writer's  ambition  to  give  them 
tmlj ;  and  his  eminent  success  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  rigid  adherence  to 
this  fundamental  rule.  There  is  no 
gloss,  no  artifice  discoverable.  You 
are  introduced,  jou  feel,  into  their 
rerj  societj  and  converse ;  and  those 
whom  Izaak  Walton  loved  as  bis 
friends,  be  irresistibly  makes  the  friends 
of  those  also  for  whose  instruction  he 
baa  recorded  their  lives. 

And  here  we  maj  be  pardoned  for 
oiTering  a  remark  upon  our  autbor*s 
style.  It  has  been  called  ''gossip- 
ing,**  and  perhaps  with  justice.  If  we 
would  desire  more  exact  lanjcuage,  we 
might  use  the  term  **  discursive  ;*'  and 
it  IS  very  easy  to  give  a  reason  for 
its  being  so.  Walton  seems  to  have 
written  without  effort,  and  in  dwelling 
upon  subjects  endeared  to  him  by  their 
association  with  those  he  loved,  to  have 
been  led  away  very  often  by  his  feel- 
ings.; and  losing  the  exact  thread  of 
hb  narrative,  he  is  obliged  in  conse- 
quence, occasionally  to  retrace  his 
ateps  which  accordingly  be  does, 
though  in  a  somewhat  sudden  manner. 
But  then  bis  charming  simplicity^his 
quiet  leaving  of  his  clmracters  in  their 
retirement,  until  he  be  ready  to  let 
them  continue  their  enacting  part,  and 
his  noon-day  sincerity  amply  compen- 
sate for  these  (if  the^  so  he)  defects. 
His  conversational  idiom,  too,  in  some 
measure  prepares  you  for  dig^ression  ; 
and  you  wUlingly  follow  with  bim^ 
albeit  a  devious  guide.  The  river, 
though  a  winding  one,  pursues  its 
ooorse  through  noddinff  woods  and 
verdant  slopes  and  all  the  noble  cha- 
racteristics of  a  rich  and  romantic 
country. 

But  to  return.  The  biography  before 
iu  has  been  always  held  of  great  value. 
Hales,  the  Eton  critic,  afRrmed  of  it* 
that  he  "  bad  not  seen  a  life  written 
with  more  advantage  to  the  subject* 
or  more  reputation  to  the  writer  than 
that  of  Dr.  Donne  ;**  and  in  this  opi- 
nion we  coDciir,  for  we  deem  it  with- 
out question  the  best  of  the  fi^re  that 
Walton  wrote.  It  b  of  all  the  moat 
frame<1  according  to  regular  rule,  and 
proceeds  throughout  in  svstematic 
order.     It  embraces  the  advantages 


of  the  author's  semi-poetical  style* 
without  the  defects  or  bis  intricate 
doublings;  and  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived, in  part  at  least,  its  arrange- 
ment from  the  bands  of  that  immortal 
Provost  of  Eton,  Sir  Henry  Wotton* 
We  run  over,  without  comment* 
its  earlier  portion,  which  describes  the 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments 
Dr.  Donne  had  in  his  youth  to  con- 
tend against.  In  1012,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  when,  with  his  wife  and 
familv,  be  was  resident  in  London,  in 
Sir  Robert  Drury's  house,  in  Drury- 
lane,  (from  whom  we  may  remark  en 
pasiontg  that  famous  locality  received 
its  title,)  his  biographer  relates  the  fol- 
lowing curious  incident*  as  having  oc- 
cured  to  him.  If  it  be  true,  and 
Walton  tells  it  for  truth,  we  would  be 
glad  to  receive  a  philosophical  expla* 
nation:  there  are  many  mysteries  in 
our  being,  upon  which  little  light  has 
been  yet  thrown  ;  and  while  the  vulgar 
swallow  down  with  greediness,  the 
most  absurd  fictions,  and  the  incredu- 
lous laugh  to  scorn  all  that  is  not  the 
merest  common  sense — the  solitary 
student*  the  deep- thinking  investigator* 
and  the  man  who  has,  in  his  studies 
and  investigations,  discovered  bow  very 
little  the  best  of  us  know*  will  pause 
before  he  gives  a  dogmatic  opinion ; 
and  should  be  find  it  softcientiy  con- 
firmed, confess  bis  ignorance  of  its 
nature,  and  be  contented  to  reckon  it 
among  the  Sriair's  MrsTEaics : — 

"At  this  time/*  sa^s  Walton,  "of 
Mr.  Donne's  and  his  wife's  living  in  Sir 
Robert's  boose,  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by 
Ring  Jame«,  sent  upon  a  etoriovs  em- 
bassy to  the  then  French  king,  Henry 
the  Fonrth ;  and  Sir  Robert  put  on  as 
sodden  a  resolotion  to  sohrit  Bir.  Donne 
to  be  Ilia  companion  in  that  ioomey ; 
and  thisdeshre  was  aoddenly  made  known 
to  his  wife,  who  was  then  with  child,  and 
otherwise  ooder  so  danceroos  a  habit  of 
body  as  to  her  health,  that  she  professed 
an  onwillinsness  to  allow  him  any  ab- 
sence from  her,  saying,  her  divining  sool 
boded  her  some  ill  in  his  absence,  and 
therefore  desired  him  not  to  leave  her. 
This  made  Mr.  Donne  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  journey,  and  really  to 
resolve  against  it.  Bot  Sir  Robert  be- 
came resUess  in  his  persuasions  for  it ; 
and  Mr.  Donne  was  to  geoeroos  as  to 
think  he  had  sold  his  Ubertv  when  he 
received  so  many  charitable  kindneaaes 
from  him ;  and  told  his  wife  so,  who  did 
therefore  with  an  onwillingness  give  % 
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hint  consent  to  the  Journey,  which  was 
proposed  to  be  but  two  months ;  for 
about  that  time  they  determined  to  re- 
main. Within  a  few  days  after  this  re- 
solve, the  ambassador.  Sir  Robert,  and 
Mr.  Donne  left  London,  and  ere  the 
twelfth  day  got  all  safe  to  Paris.  Two 
days  after  their  arrival  there,  Mr. 
Donne  was  left  alone  in  that  room  in 
which  Sir  Robert  and  he,  and  some  other 
friends  had  dined  together.  To  this 
plaoe  Sir  Robert  returned  within  half 
An  hour,  and  as  he  left,  so  he  found  Mr. 
Donne  alone,  but  in  such  an  ecstasy  and 
so  altered  as  to  his  looks  as  amased 
him ;  insomuch  that  he  earnestly  desired 
Mr.  Donne  to  declare  what  had  befallen 
him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence ; 
to  which  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to 
make  a  present  answer ;  but  after  a  long 
and  perplexed  pause,  did  at  last  say : 
'  I  hare  seen  a  dreadful  vision  srace  I 
taw  you :  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her 
hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a 
dead  chiM  in  her  arms :  this  I  have  seen 
since  I  saw  you.'  To  which  Sir  Robert 
replied,  *  Sure,  sir,  you  have  slept  since 
I  saw  you ;  and  this  is  the  result  of  some 
melancholy  dream,  which  1  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.*  To 
which  Mr.  Donne's  reply  was,  '  I  cannot 
be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that  I 
hare  not  slept  since  I  saw  you :  and  am 
AB  sure,  that  at  her  second  appearing, 
she  stopped  and  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  vanished.* 

'*  Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered  Mr. 
Donne's  opinion  the  next  day:  for  he 
then  affirmed  this  vision  with  a  more  de- 
liberate, and  so  confirmed  a  confidence, 
that  he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to  a  faint 
belief  that  the  vision  was  true.  It  is 
truly  said,  that  deshre  and  doubt  hare 


no  rest,  and  it  proved  so  with  0ir  Ro- 
bert ;  for  he  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  Drury -house,  with  a  charge  to  hasten 
back«  and  brin^  him  word  whetber  Mrs, 
Donne  were  alive,  and  if  alive,  in  what 
condition  as  to  her  health.  The  twelfth 
day  the  messenger  returned  with  this 
account:  that  he  found  and  left  Mrs. 
Donne  very  sad  and  sick  in  her  bed; 
and  that  after  a  long  and  dangerous  la- 
bour, she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
child.  And  upon  examinsrtton,  the  abor- 
tion proved  to  be  the  aame  day,  aad 
about  the  same  hour  that  Mr.  Doooe 
affirmed  ho  saw  her  pass  by  him  in  his 
chamber. 

**  This  is  a  relation  thstt  will  beget 
some  wonder,  and  it  well  may ;  for  most 
of  our  world  are  at  present  possessed 
with  an  opinion  that  visions  ana  rairadei 
are  ceased ;  and  thongh  it  is  most  eer- 
tahi,  that  two  lutes  belnr  both  Strang 
and  tuned  to  an  eoual  pitch,  and  then 
one  played  upon,  the  other  that  is  no4 
touched  being  laUl  upon  a  table  at  a  fit 
distance  will,  like  an  echo  to  a  troo^itf 
warble  a  faint  audible  hannony  in  an- 
swer to  the  same  tune ;  yet  nuuiy  will 
not  believe  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  sympathy  of  souls :  and  I  am  well 
pleasea  that  every  reader  should  eojoy 
ms  own  opinion." 

We  My  not "  yea**  or  "  nay  "  to  tki 
•bore  storT ;  oar  author  has  left  the 
reader  to  form  hit  own  judgment  upon 
ity  and  we  wotdd  deaira  to  do  the  wumt  s 
it  is  one  of  those  things  which  Col^ 
ridge  would  have  delighted  to  have 
numbered  among  his  pnfooiogical  ea* 
riosities.* 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  srsat 
abilities  of  Mr.  Donne  attraeted  ^ 


*  That  there  may  be  an  Influence  oast  upon  the  soul  fh>ra  the  sufferings  o^  «•• 
who,  though  absent,  is  to  us  rery  dear,  th»  writer  of  these  pages  sntsrteiM  as 
doubt.  The  following,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  oae  voedit  wmA  whieh  ooearrsd 
not  a  dozen  years  since.  Is  strikingly  similar  to  Walton's  anecdote,  and  ooofirma- 
tory  of  the  opinion  of  the  m/mpathf  of  soa/s— a  thing,  by-the-by,  very  widely  ditfe- 
rent  fVom  the  puerile  beKef  in  ghosts : — 

A  dear  IHcntd  <^  our  own,  who  resided  in  the  country  with  her  husband  and 
family,  left  in  Dublin,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  a  father  who  from  her  inf^cy 
had  made  her  his  favourite  child.  He  was  very  dear  to  her,  much  dearer  than  in 
ordinary  cases,  for  her  other  parent  was  unkinll ;  and  now  at  the  call  of  duty,  she 
had  torn  herself  away,  and  given  him  what  they  both  felt  was  a  final  earthly  a£em. 
On  a  particular  eyening  after  her  return,  towards  nightfall,  she  was  attacked  with 
a  sudden  and  seyere  illness — a  sort  of  combined  bomlv  and  mental  agony,  which 
was  inexpressibly  terrible.  This  continued  for  some  three  or  four  hours,  and  thsn 
took  its  departure  just  as  unexpectedly  as  it  had  come  to  her.  Astonished  as  she  was 
at  this  unusual  and  most  peculiar  Illness,  her  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  hsr 
fkther,  and  to  use  her  own  words,  '*  she  dreaded  the  arrival  of  thie  post.**  She  was 
right  in  her  fears.  Explain  It  as  ye  will,  gentlemen  philosophers ;  I  profess  my 
own  Inability,  while  I  straply  dironlcle  the  fact.  At  the  sosis  Hn$tm  tkt  dauehttf 
IMS  thug  itnmgeUf  attaeM,  Asr  pargntg  dtath-^trug^U  ccmmtnud  ;  mhd  ml  tk$  dnii* 
9al  hour  her  ilmm  lift  k€f,  hi$  tfirit  p9$Hd  miMjf. 
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watchful  ete  of  the  king ;  and  with 
his  wonted  discrimination  (and   few 
princes   have   possessed  such  natural 
and  acquired  abilities  as  did  he,)  our 
first  James  singled  him  out  as  a  man 
eminently  fit  for  the  sacred  ministry* 
and  did  not  scruple  to  urge  upon  him 
the  taking  of  holy  orders.     Donne's 
inclinations  seem  to  have  always  tended 
in  this  direction ;  nevertheless,  from 
an  awful  appreciation  of  the  responsi- 
bilitv,  he  had  hitherto  shrunken  from 
the  labour ;  and  now,  though  royalty 
itself  entreated  him,  yet  managed  to 
defer  the  matter  for  nearly  three  years. 
During  this    while,   though   now  of 
middle  life,  and  well  known  in  the 
world,  he  sedulously  applied  himself  to 
diligent    study    and    severe  self-exa- 
mination ;  and  being  at  last  in  some 
measure  better  satisfied  with  his  capa- 
bilities, he  signified  his  dutiful  obedience 
to  the  royal  wish,  and  was  forthwith 
ordained  by  King,  Bishop  of  London. 
And  well  did  he  answer — yea,  ex- 
ceed, tiie  fond  expectations  that  were 
formed    of  him.      He   gained,    and 
through  his  lifetime  preserved,    the 
love  of  his  sovereign  and  the  respect 
of  the  people  ;  and  so  eager  were  the 
ereat  ones  of  the  day  to  secure  him 
for  themselves,  that  we  have  it  on  re- 
cord, the  advowsons  of  fourteen  dif- 
ferent benefices  were  laid  at  his  feet 
during  the  first  year  of  his  ministry. 
The  king  made  him  at  once  his  chap- 
lain in  ordinary,   and  he  was   soon 
after  appointed  their  lecturer,  by  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln*s  Inn. 

In  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
after  this,  during  which  time,  however, 
he  served  his  mi^jesty  in  a  foreign  em- 
bassy, the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, becoming  vacant  by  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  Valentine  Gary,  King 
James  at  once  appointed  Dr.  Donne 
to  it ;  and  the  emoluments  of  this  pre- 
ferment being  at  the  time  very  scantyt 
St.  Dunstan's  vicarage,  when  it  fell  in, 
was  added  to  the  deanery  ;  and  these 
posts  he  occupied  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  useful  life. 

We  pass  over  the  intervening  years — 
our  limits  oblige  us — and  hasten  to  the 
setting  of  this  glorious  sun,  which  is 
lovely  to  contemplate,  and  which  truly 
went  down  in  all  splendour  and  ma- 
jesty. We  shall  give,  without  altera- 
tion, our  author's  own  words : — 

*'  And  now  be  was  so  happy  as  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  to  do 


which  he  stood  in  need  of  no  longer 
time ;  for  he  had  studied  it  so  long,  and 
to  so  happy  a  perfection,  that  in  a  for- 
mer sickness  he  called  God  to  witness 
he  was  that  minute  ready  to  deliver  his 
soul  into  his  hands,  if  that  minute  God 
would  determine  his   dissolution.      In 
that  sickness  he  begged  of  God  the  con- 
stancy to  be  preserved  in  that  estate  for 
ever,  and  bis  patient  expectation  to  have 
his  immortal  soul   disrobed  from   her 
garment  of  mortality,  makes  me  confi- 
dent that  he  now  had  a  modest  assu- 
rance that  his  prayers  were  then  heard, 
and  his  petition  granted.     He  lay  fifteen 
days    earnestly    expecting    bis    hourly 
change ;  and  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last 
day,  as  his  body  melted  away,  and  va- 
poured into  spu'it,  his  soul  having,  I 
verily  believe,  some  revelation  of  the 
beatific  vision,  he  said,  '  I  were  miser- 
able if  I  might  not  die  V  and  after  those 
words,  closed  many  periods  of  his  faint 
breath  by  sayine  often,  '  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  oe  done.'    His  speech, 
which  had  long  been  his  ready  and  faith- 
ful servant,  left  him  not  till  the  last  mi- 
nute of  his  life,  and  then  forsook  him'; 
not  to  serve  another — ^for  who  speaks 
like  him  ? — but  died  before  him :  for  that 
it  was  then  become  useless  to  him  that 
now  conversed  with  God  on  earth,  as 
angels  are  said  to  do  in  heaven,  only  by 
thoughts  and  looks.    Being  speechless, 
and  seeine  heaven  by  that  illumination, 
by  which  he  saw  it,  he  did,  as  St.  Ste- 
phen, look  steadfastly  into  it  till  he  saw 
the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  his  Father  \  and  being  sa- 
tisfied with  this  blessed  sight,  as  his  soul 
ascended,  and  his  last  breath  departed 
from  him,  he  closed  his  own  eyes,  and 
then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into 
such  posture  as  required  not  the  least 
alteration  by  those  that  came  to  shroud 
hun." 

In  addition  to  his  other  merits,  I 
Donne  was  a  sweet  poet,  and  his  verses 
are  far  less  embued  with  the  stiffness 
and  affectation  of  the  age  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  We  have  been  some-  1 
times  ourselves  tempted  to  collect 
and  edit  his  poems,  and  perhaps  shall 
do  so  yet ;  but  we  love  our  indolence 
so  well,  that  we  shall  be  very  happy 
if  another  will  undertake  the  pleasing 
labour.  Let  him  bring  them  out  of  an 
uniform  size  and  style  with  the  Aldine 
poets  of  Pickering,  and  we  warrant 
him  sufficient  sale.  We  shall,  of 
course,  have  a  glowing  dedication  of 
the  work,  on  account  of  our  sugges- 
tion, and  take  this  opportonity  of  giv- 
ing our  embryotio  editor  this  pubUc 
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permission.    Our  space  forbids  our  of-      save  the  following  fine  piece  wluch  it 
fering  any  other  specimen  of  his  poetry^      also  quoted  by  Walton  ui  his  life  u-. 


AN    HYMN 

TO  OOn  TUB  PATflBB. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun, 
Which  was  my  sin,  though  it  were  none  before  ? 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 
And  do  run  still,  though  still  I  do  deplore? 

When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done, 

For  I  have  more. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin,  which  I  have  won 
Others  to  sin,  and  made  my  sin  their  door  ? 

Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
A  year  or  two — but  wallowed  in  a  scoro  ? 

When  thou*hast  done,  thou  hast  not  done, 

For  I  hate  more. 

I  have  a  sin  of  fear,  that  when  I've  spun 
My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore ; 

But  swear  by  Thyself,  that  at  my  death  Thy  Sun 
Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now,  and  heretofore; 

And  having  done  that,  thou  hast  done, 

I  fear  no  more. 


But  now  the  politic.il  storm  which 
had  been  for  some  time  louring  in 
the  darkened  skv  of  England,  burst 
upon  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  people. 
Those  who  were  suspected  of  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause,  found  the  me- 
tropolis a  dangerous  residence  ;  and  in 
16439  Izaak  Walton  had  to  give  up  his 
business,  and  withdraw  from  London 
to  a  more  obscure  lodgment  in  the 
country.  To  Stafford  then,  his  native 
town,  he  first  betook  himself,  where  he 
seems  to  have  lived  on  his  family  pro- 
perty ;  but  no  murmuring  or  repining 
did  his  lip^  give  vent  to.  He  grieved 
over  the  national  loss  of  character,  and 
was  thankful  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  assisting  personally  in  effecting  it. 

"  I  saw  it,"  ftaid  he,  •*  and  suffered  by 
it.  But  when  I  look  back  upon  the  ruin  of 
families,  the  bloodshed,  the  decay  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  how  the  former  piety 
and  plain-dealing  of  this  now  sinful  na- 
tion is  turned  into  cruelty  and  cunning, 
I  praise  God  that  he  prevented  me  from 
beinic  of  that  party  which  helped  to  bring 
in  this  covenant,  and  those  sad  confu- 
sions that  have  followed  it/* 

Who  does  not  here  recognise  the 
same  spirit,  which  in  the  Complete 
Angler  spake-."  Every  misery  that  I 
miss  is  a  new  mercy ;  and  therefore  let 
OS  be  thankful?" 

Yet  in  this  retirement,  and  amidst 
these  distresses,  did  Walton  compose 
the  biography  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 


the  kind  friend  on  whose  aocomt  the 
previous  memoir  of  Dr.  Donne  bad 
been  commenced.  To  it  he  aeeoM  to 
have  been  partly  moved  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  nis  literary  counsellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  ;  ami  partly  by 
his  own  inclination  so  to  do,  on  aeeoont 
of  his  previous  connection  with  Sir 
Henry  m  the  life  of  Dr.  Donne.  This 
work,  which  he  completed  in  1644y  <fid 
not  see  the  light  for  seven  years*  vhea 
it  appeared  prefixed  to  the  Reli^wm 
WottomtBf  of  which  volume  our  frmid 
appears  to  have  been  editor.  Natural 
causes  no  doubt  prevented  its  pahlm* 
tion  at  an  earlier  season  ;  nor  need  we 
regret  this,  for  in  his  sccluiion  the 
author  had  the  greater  opportunities 
of  verifying  the  incidents  contained  in 
it,  and  of  bestowintr  upon  it  all  necse* 
sary  care  of  emendation  prerioas  to 
its  public  appearance. 

And  indeed  we  may  discover  upon 
examination  the  tokens  of  this  discri- 
minating dilij^ence.  Like  the  fbnner 
biography,  this  is  not  very  digresnve. 
He  begins  his  subject  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  Wotton  fiunily,  tradng 
down  their  several  generations  to  the 
subject  of  his  menaoir :  he  tbeny  In  doe 
place,  takes  up  Sir  Henrv  from  hb 
childhood,  follows  him  to  Winchester 
sdK>ol  where  he  was  educated,  thcnoe 
to  Oxford  where  he  completed  his 
studies  ;  and  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  tells  us,  he  entered  upon  his 
Continental  travels,  which  occnpied 
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him  ten  years.  But  they  were  not 
spent  in  vain ;  during  some  of  them 
passed  at  Geneva,  he  numbered  among 
his  acquaintances^  Reza  and  Casaubon, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  his  bion*apher 
alleges  that  he  lodged.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
England,  but  almost  immediately  to 
have  gone  back  to  the  Continent,  fa- 
mily disagreements  and  state  troubles 
not  permitting  his  constant  residence 
at  this  time :  when  he  was  residing  at 
Florence  a  romantic  incident  occurred 
to  him  (too  long  in  the  account  Walton 
gives  of  it  for  our  extract),  which  was 
the  germ  of  all  his  future  good  for- 
tune ;  for  by  it  he  was  enabled  to  make 
known  to  James,  King  of  Scotland,  a 
horrible  plot  for  his  assassination  at 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  some  time  after  this  new  al- 
liances were  being  entered  into  with  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  and  the 
state  of  Venice,  the  king  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
showed  himself  not  ungrateful  for  this 
loyal  affection,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
at  his  own  desire  proceeded  to  the  last* 
named  place  as  our  ambassador.  He 
seems  to  have  been  swayed  in  his  pre- 
ference from  the  double  reason  of  a 
small  estate  and  a  love  of  elegant  re- 
tirement. And  to  Venice  he  proceeded 
accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus  Morton 
his  nephew,*  as  his  secretarv,  and  for 
his  chaplain  the  dearly-beloved  and 
venerated  William  Bedell. 
.  And  here  the  kindness  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  winning  frankness  of  his 
address  effected  for  his  sovereign  the 
most  happy  results ;  for  at  that  time 
a  growing  difference  between  the  state 
of  Venice  and  the  papal  court  induced 
the  former  government  to  look  for 
aid  in  its  opposition  to  the  pope's  en- 
croaching tyranny.  England  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  assistance,  and  our 
national  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  principal  movers  in  this  nego* 
ciation  were,  on  the  Venetian  side,  the 
Padre  Paulo,  and  on  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Mr.  Bedell.  The  former  at  the 
instance  of  our  King  James,  now  en- 
gaged himself  in  his  famous  "  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;'*  and  ac- 
cording as  the  sheets  of  this  work 
were  written,  they  were  transmitted 
in  the  ambassador's  letters  to  the  king. 


by  whom  they  were  entrusted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  honourably  distin<^ 
guished  himself  also  during  his  sojourn 
at  Venice,  by  his  humane  interference! 
on  behalf  of  some  of  his  countrymen 
in  misfortune.  In  their  frequent  con* 
flicts  with  the  Turks,  it  had  been  thef 
policy  of  the  Venetians  to  employ  raer-> 
cenaries  against  the  Moslem  forces^ 
and  among  the  rest  many  English  sol- 
diers were  found.  Of  these,  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Henry's  ai*rival,  some  hun- 
dreds were,  from  their  irregularities 
or  improvidence,  suffering  in  the  gal« 
leys  or  the  scarcely  less  terrible  pri- 
sons ;  and  the  English  ambassador's 
influence  was  earnestly  and  successfully 
exerted  in  their  behalf.  They  were 
released,  their  necessities  supplied,  and 
they  were  sent  back  to  then:  country  in 
comfort  and  peace. 

On  his  own  return  to  England  in 
1627,  weary  of  wandering,  and  now 
three  score  years  of  age,  and  in  con- 
sequence desiring  some  quiet  repose^ 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  appointed  by 
his  sovereign  to  the  provostship  ot 
Eton — the  very  year  before  this  so- 
vereign expired*  And  here  he  found 
that  rest  and  retirement  so  necessary 
for  his  years ;  and  here,  upon  his  death 
in  1639,  was  his  dust  laid,  with  that 
famous  apophthegm  of  his  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb :— 

Hie  jacet 
Hujus  sententiiB  primus  author, 

DiSPUTANDX  PBURITCS,  ECCLESIARlTX 
SCABIES. 

We  have  casuallv  mentioned  the 
honoured  name  of  Bedell  in  part  of 
the  foregoing  account  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton ;  but  we  may  not  conclude 
this  paper  without  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  Sir  Henry's  part  in  his  ad- 
vancement— so  creditable  as  it  was  to 
Wotton's  discernment. 

Bedell  had  proceeded  to  Venice  as 
chaplain  to  the  embassy,  and  there  b^ 
his  skill  and  judgment  nearly  emanci^ 
pated  the  state  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  During  an  eight- 
years'  residence  he  had  made  himself 
complete  master  of  Hebrew  and  Ita- 
lian ;  and  returned  to  England  with 
these  new  gifts  to  devote  himself  to 


*  On  whose  untimely  death  he  wrote  his  touching  poem — *'  Tears  wept  at  the 
grave  of  Sir  Albertus  Morton.'*  .       .    .      - 
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)u8  sacred  calling  at  Burv  St.  Ed- 
munds—4i  cure  be  had  held  previous 
to  his  departure.  In  1629,  when  King 
Charles  would  know  something  more 
of  his  character  and  his  abilities,  be- 
j^ore  he  would  appoint  him  provost  of 
Dublin  Universityi  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
mddressed  to  the  king  the  following 
letter  of  recommendation — alike  ere* 
Citable  to  its  subject  and  its  author : — 

*'  May  it  please  your  most  gracious 
Majesty : — Having  been  informed  that 
certain  persons  have,  by  the  good  wishes 
of  the  Ardibisbop  of  Armagh,  [Ussher,] 
been  directed  thither,  with  a  most  hum- 
ble petition  unto  your  majestv,  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  make  Mr.  William 
Bedel,  (now  resident  upon  a  small  be- 
nefice in  Suffolk,)  governor  of  your 
College  at  Dublin,  for  the  good  of  that 
society ;  and  myself  being  required  to 
tender  unto  your  majesty  some  testi- 
mony of  the  said  Wiluam  Bedel,  who 
was  long  chaplain  at  Venice,  in  the  time 
of  my  nrst  employment  there,  I  am 
bound  in  all  conscience  and  truth — so 
ifir  as  your  majesty  will  vouchsafe  to 
accept  my  poor  jud^ent — to  affirm  of 
him,  tiiat  I  hardly  think  a  fitter  man  for 
that  charge  could  have  been  propounded 
imto  your  majesty  in  your  whole  king- 
dom, for  singular  erudition  and  piety, 
conformity  to  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  seal  to  advance  the  cause  of  God, 
wherdn  his  travails  abroad  were  not 
ebsdve  in  the  time  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Venetians. 

<*  For  it  may  please  your  majesty  to 
know,  that  this  is  the  man  whom  Padre 
Paulo  took,  I  may  say,  hito  his  very 
■oul,  with  whom  be  did  communicate 
the  hiwardett  thous^ts  of  his  heart; 
from  whom  he  prcnessed  to  have  re- 
ceived more  knowledge  in  divinity,  both 
scholastical  and  posiUve,  than  fronf  any 
that  he  had  ever  practised  in  his  days ; 
of  which  all  the  passages  were  well 
known  to  the  king,  your  father,  of  most 
blessed  memory.  And  so,  with  your 
migesty's  ffood  favour,  I  will  end  this 
necNdless  office ;  for  the  general  fame  of 
bis  learning,  his  life,  and  Christian  tem* 
per,  and  tSose  religious  labours  which 
Unself  hath  dedicated  to  your  mi^}esty, 
do  better  describe  him  thui  I  am  able. 

'*ToQr  mi^ty's  most  humble  and 
Didthftil  servant, 

"  H.  WOTTOW." 


The  application  was  successfuL  On 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  1627*  Bedell 
took  the  oaths  of  Provost  of  our 
University,  and  two  years  after  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh,  through  toe  influence  of  &r 
Thomas  Jermyn. 

And  here — well  known  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  forbear  ourselves— he  rendered 
his  name  lovely  by  his  aaxiety  on  be- 
half of  the  Irish  people.  Bemg  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  a  tmuiy  of 
which  happily  now-a-days  most  are 
sensible,  that  the  only  accen  to  ths 
national  heart  b  through  the  national 
language,  he  engaged  himself  with 
ardour  in  completing  the  translation 
of  the  Irish  Bible*  m  order  that  the 
people  of  his  adopted  country  might 
''  hear  in  their  tongue  the  wondenul 
works  of  God.*' 

Before  him*  Archbishop  DanieQ 
had  published  a  version  of  the  New 
Testament*  and  of  the  Book  of  Cooi- 
mon  Praver ;  to  these  the  good  bishop 
now  added  the  Old  Testament*  and 
our  own  Robert  Boyle  had  the  gkry 
of  printing  it  at  his  own  expenae.* 

The  awful  rebellion  of  1641  fbond 
him  still  in  possession  of  his  see  ;  and 
amidst  all  the  ruin*  and  deeolatioBi 
and  bloodshed  that  were  then  poured 
upon  the  land*  the  name  of  the  Bisaor 
or  KiLMoax  was  received  with  blese- 
ings  on  both  sides.  But  the  good  man's 
days  were  drawing  to  ftolose  ;  a^  and 
increasing  infirmities  were  multiplied* 
and  on  the  seventh  of  Feb.  1641-2* 
William  BedeU  <«  feU  on  sle^** 

We  have  been  wandtring*  hoi  we 
trust  not  unprofitably.  In  the  pages 
of  our  Irish  periodical  the  reader  na- 
turally looks  for  illustrations  of  that 
neglected  volume — Irish  historr*  and 
for  that  reason  we  have  enlarged  upon 
the  account  of  Bedell  which  Walton 
has  left  us. 

In  a  future  article  we  hope  to  con- 
sider the  remaining  portioQ  of  Isaak*s 
works— the  famous  treatise  on  Am- 
rlmg,  and  the  lives  of  Hooker*  Her- 
bert* and  Saunderson*  wil^  s«oh 
poems  of  onrantbor  as  have  descended 
to  our  timea» 


*  Walton  erroneously  hnagined  that  this  translation  of  the  Irish  Scriptures  pe- 
rished in  the  troublous  year  of  1641  What  we  give  above  is  the  true  story.  The 
bishop  was  unequal  to  the  expenne  of  publishing  it  himself.  Tor  which  reason  the 
labour  was  undertaken  by  Robert  Boyle.  It  has  been  frequently  since  re-printed  s 
ud  we  have  by  ns  as  we  write  a  London  edition,  of  1630^  m  the  BlobUt  N40lMt4 

**--  Old  Testament  by  Bedell,  the  New  by  DanieO. 
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Wim  the  tiiiM  of  Barry  ppooerW  begins 
tlM  history  of  art  in  England.  Till  then, 
Altbouffh  there  had  been  a  considerable 
demand  for  paintir^(8»  this  demand 
was  mainly  supplied  by  foreign  skill ; 
and  the  exceptions  are  too  inconsider- 
able  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  This  apparent 
deAdenoy  of  English  genius,  was  at 
the  time  attributed  to  something  in 
the  climate,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
people.  And  Barry  himself  has  the 
oistmguished  honour  to  be  the  fore> 
Bsoet  who  attempted  to  reason  against 
this  prejudice,  since  amply  overthrown 

Stime.  But  antecedent  to  the  perio4 
which  we  speak,  the  taste  which 
•hould  have  brought  forth  as  well  as 
•noouraged  the  higher  productions  of 
the  pencil,  was  circumscribed  within 
A  very  narrow  circle ;  and  this  was  go- 
▼emed  by  fashion  and  by  conventional 
prijudices,  Arom  wbidi  the  world  has 
ever  (except  in  certain  eras  of  transi- 
tloD)  been  slow  to  depart.  Vanity 
was,  it  is  true,  a  more  diffusive  pa* 
tropees ;  but  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
ef  the  court,  the  vanity  of  the  vulvar 
was  easily  satisfied  by  portraits  which 
would  DOW  at  best  be  tolerated  on  a 
•igo-board.  A  few  absurd  canons  for- 
bade improvement,  and  a  few  esta- 
blished modeb  oould  not  be  departed 
from  without  risk.  There  was  m  fisot 
mo  fMk  to  uphold  the  audadtv  of 
g«u«iy  and  privileged  pedantry  walked 
iOv«re%o  and  unchecked  among  its 
fiMled  master-pieces,  and  their  dingy 
imitations.  In  this  fiict  we  are  in- 
clined to  plaee  the  whole  secret — the 
uprodoetive  interval  during  which 
ijrt  was  but  a  sterile  edon  vainly 
mited  bv  the  munificence  of  our 
ifaun,  rather  tlian  the  genuine  growth 
of  Srittsh  mind.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  true,  many  of  the  choicest  mas- 
ter-pieoes  found  tlietr  way  to  Eng- 
land—several foreigners  of  eminence 
had  made  fbrtvnesy  and  founded 
■choob  and  it  may  be  also  admitted, 
thai  in  the  branch  of  portraiture 
tiMre  waa  a  progress,  however  slow. 

Bat  the  inind  of  the  British  nation 
iMid  Mw  ibr  a  long  time  beat  ad* 


vancing  towards  maturity ;  and  know* 
ledge  as  well  as  taste,  while  they  be- 
came juster  and  more  refined,  became 
also  more  widely  diffused.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  learning  of  one  ge- 
neration tends  to  become,  at  a  f^irther 
advance,  the  common  mind  of  another. 
However  the  fkct  may  be  disrated,  the 
tendency  is  indisputable.  In  a  com* 
mercial  nation,  blest  with  free  institu- 
tions, wealth  becomes  diffused  down 
from  rank  to  rank,  bearing  with  it  ita 
conseouences,  refinement  and  luxury, 
as  weU  as  knowledge.  There  is  even 
now  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
with  the  growth  of  these  predispoe- 

a  causes,  a  proportional  refinement 
es  place  in  the  physical  organiaa- 
tion,  and  the  transmitted  instincts  of 
a  race :  so  that  both  in  numbers  and 
in  intensity,  the  soil  favourable  to 
intellectual  cultivation  becomes  en- 
larged and  fertiliaed.  In  reality,  the 
same  general  causes,  which  at  diffs* 
rent  periods  acted  variously  on  the 
genius  of  other  nations,  had  at  length 
gained  in  England  an  energv  and 
diffusion,  only  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  best  days  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  A  line  of  illustrious  poeta 
of  the  highest  order,  had,  firom  early 
times,  indicated  the  indigenous  seeds 
which  slumbered  in  the  soiL  Shak- 
speare  and  his  brethren  were  not  lees 
than  Raphael  and  Buonarotti  and 
thenr  cotemporaries.  John  Milton^ 
•*  last  in  the  train  of  night,**  if  rather 
he  **  belong  not  to  the  dawn,**  is  not 
to  find  his  peer  in  the  records  of 
Italian  art.  From  his  time  there  ia 
a  more  connected  and  evident  trans- 
mission of  the  intellectual  mom.  The 
illustrious  philosophy  of  Newton's 
school  did  its  part  in  bursting  fbttera 
and  dispelling  clouds.  The  educated 
classes  had  enlarged :  thedav  of  Pope» 
Addison,  and  Swift,  was  closely  rol- 
lowed  bv  that  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  that  brilliant  circle  of 
wits,  oratm,  and  statesmen,  of  whom 
thev  were  the  nucleus.  The  theatre 
and  the  senate  both  rose  to  their  maxi* 
man  of  powers  and  toattered  JBtelleo* 
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toal  impulse  widely  through  the  sys- 
tem :  and  the  hosts  of  commentators^ 
critics^  and  controversial ibts,  grew  too 
large  and  thronged  for  notice.  Simi- 
lar  indications  marked  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  period  of  art.  Hogarth  led 
the  way«  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  Reynolds^  Wilson^  and  Gainsbo- 
rooghy  and  several  other  artists  of 
high,  but  still  far  inferior  power  in 
their  several  walks. 

The  morning  of  British  art  had  al- 
ready advanced  far  into  the  day^  when 
Barry  arrived  in  London,  to  encounter 
the  eye  of  keen  competitors,  and  a 

Enblic  already  grown  fastidious.  He 
ad  also  to  meet  the  saimiine  expec« 
tations  which  his  repntea  genius  bad 
awakened,  and  which  was  augmented 
by  the  reflected  splendour  of  his  friend 
Burke*s  reputation.  He  was  himself 
quite  aware  that  the  hour  of  prepara- 
tion was  over,  and  that  clever  talk 
could  no  more  avail  to  sustain  hb  cha« 
racter,  or  secure  the  station  which  it 
was  his  ambition  to  ^n. 

Under  these  curcumstances,  he 
painted  two  pictures:  one  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea-wave;  the  other 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Of  the  first  of 
these,  it  seems  to  be  allowed  that  it 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  pretensions 
of  Barry,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  rate  it 
higher.  It  has  been  called  ezquisite* 
by  critics  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  mediocrity. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  received  with 
chilling  coldness  by  the  public,  for 
taste  had  been  conducted  into  other 
directions,  and  the  taste  for  the  mag- 
nificent idealities  of  the  grand  strid 
was  past.  The  other  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  design  and  drawing,  but  dis- 
played, too  perceptibly,  the  defect  in 
colouring,  which  had  been  the  fatal 
neglect  of  Barry's  education.  And 
while  the  merits  of  such  pictures  were 
little  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age, 
the  defects  were  most  unhappily  op- 
posed to  the  attainments  then  roost 
earnestly  cultivated.  We  can  only 
now  estimate  the  merit  of  those  pieces 
from  the  praise  and  censure  of  others : 
they  were  praised  in  terms  too  enthu- 
siastic to  be  insincere,  yet  too  indiscri- 
minate to  give  distinct  ideas.  They 
have  been  censured  with  far  more 
akill,  but  with  too  much  gall  for  the 
pure  decision  of  impartiality.  We 
are  therefore  Inclined  to  cast  the  ba- 
lance between  praise  and  blame,  by 


claiming  for  Barry's  pictures  tbit 
poetical  conception  of  effect  which 
seems  to  be  his  well-authenticated  pro* 
perty  ;  and  that  power  of  delineation, 
to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  had  de- 
dicated so  much  of  his  life.  It  would 
seem  that  the  first^mentioned  of  these 
paintings,  was  such  as  not  very  strongly 
to  test  his  skill  in  the  use  of  cobor; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  most  favour- 
able criticisms  on  the  other,  (to  which 
we  can  allow  authori^rO  that  it  was  ia 
this  respect  yery  deficient.  We  mus^ 
therefore,  cast  into  the  scale  the  crude 
colouring  and  the  unfinished  style  of 
handling,  of  which  he  has  been  so  con- 
fidently, and  we  would  say,  authori- 
tatively accused;  and  (what  gives 
especial  importance  to  the  considera- 
tion) these  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
study  which  we  have  had  to  relate. 

As  yet,  however,  there  was  much  in 
Barry *s  favour.  It  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted,  that  with  the  help  of 
discretion  and  prudence,  hia  high  and 
exuberant  genius  might  have  attained 
its  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  either  by  conformity  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  public  taste, 
or  even  by  a  iudicious  adaptation  and 
correction  of  the  style  of  art  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  en- 
thusiasm. His  undoubted  merits  were 
recognised  by  some  of  the  most  illui* 
trious  spirits  of  the  age,  and  were 
sufficient  to  create  a  strong  party  in 
his  favour.  The  prepossessioni  cre- 
ated by  report  and  by  the  circle  in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  footing,  would 
alone  have  worked  wonders  for  htm. 
An  incidental  fact  was  also  highly  ft* 
yourable.  Reynolds,  who  was  at  the 
moment  the  great  oracle  of  his  pro- 
fession, bad  adopted,  or  feigned  to 
adopt,  a  theory,  which,  while  it  was 
wholly  and  systematically  excluded 
from  his  practice,  was  strongly  and 
speciously  inculcated  in  his  kctorea 
and  conversation.  We  cannot  stop  to 
sift  his  errors  here ;  but  one  of  tbem 
was  precisely  that  magnificent  Quixot- 
ism of  art,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  mind  style,  of  which  Barry  was 
the  devoted  enthusiast.  It  was  also 
much  in  favour  of  Barry,  that  as  yet 
the  school  of  modem  art  was  but  in 
its  bivinninffs.  There  was  not  the 
same  mce  judgment  founded  on  minntt 
knowledge,  which  now  renders  a 
painter  in  a  high  degree  d^endeot  otf 
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the  utmost  refinements  of  his  art. 
Men  like  Burke  and  Johnson^  whose 
voices  had  much  weight  in  the  awards 
of  public  tastci  were  far  more  compe- 
tent to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  a  com- 
position than  to  decide  on  its  artistic 
merits;  and  their  warm  admiration 
stands  even  yet  as  a  high  record  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  real  powers.  We 
must  indeed  confess,  tnat  we  should 
prefer  the  admiration  of  Burke  to  the 
isensure  of  Mr.  Knight,  who,  with  all 
his  admirable  cleverness  and  accom- 
plished knowledge  of  art,  was  barren 
of  genius,  and  endowed  but  with  the 
vision  of  the  outward  eye. 

But  before  we  can  satisfactorily 
proceed,  we  must  give  some  slight 
account  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  with 
the  history  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
Barry  are  strangely  and  unhappily 
mixed. 

The  society  of  arts,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  was  a  natural  result 
from  the  fast-growing  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish commerce.  It  was  founded  in 
1750,  and  we  believe  for  the  first  time 
established  a  school  of  drawing  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  patronage  was  by  de- 
grees extended  to  artists  of  established 
name,  and  it  offered  premiums  for  dis- 
tinguished works  in  sculpture  and  his- 
torical painting ;  still,  notwithstanding 
the  important  benefits  thus  conferred, 
and  the  great  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  leading  artists,  who,  many  of  them 
kept  their  private  schools,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  such  encouragement  was 
felt  or  imagined :  and  about  the  year 
1767,  the  artists  began  to  hold  fre- 
quent meetings  to  consult  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  academy.  They 
did  not,  at  the  time,  succeed  in  this 
desirable  object.  After  several  years, 
during  which  they  laboured  with  com- 
mendable industry  and  liberality,  by 
instruction  in  their  private  school,  and 
by  subscriptions  among  themselves,  for 
the  promotion  and  tutelage  of  youth* 
fvX  talent,  they  appear  to  have  made  a 
gratuitous  offer  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  un- 
dertaking was  propitious  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  cherished  object— 
the  public  attention  was  awakened-^ 
and  a  sense  arose  which  they  did  not 
long  allow  to  sleep.  They  determined 
upon  an  exhibition,  and  in  1760  peti- 
tioned the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  use 
of  its  apartments.  With  a  liberality 
which  attests  the  pore  and  disinterested: 


nature  of  their  zeal,  the  public  were 
admitted  gratis  to  this  first  exhibition 
in  England.  The  concourse  was  con* 
siderable,  and  the  conoscenti  were  sur- 
prised by  a  display  far  beyond  their  an- 
ticipations. Not  unfortunattly  per- 
haps, some  difference  arose  between 
the  society  and  the  artists  ;  on  which 
the  principal  artists  concerned  in  this 
exhibition  withdrew  from  the  connec- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year  exhibited 
in  rooms  hired  in  Spring  Gardens— 
this  exhibition  was  still  gratuitous. 
In  1762  however  it  appeared  that 
such  liberality  must  be  self-destruc- 
tive, and  would  indeed  defeat  some  of 
the  most  important  objects  in  view: 
it  also  appeared  that  the  public  impres- 
sion had  so  far  matured,  as  to  warrant 
the  charge  of  a  shilling  for  admission. 
They  obtained  the  powerful  aid  of 
Johnson,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  their 
catalogue ;  the  small  demand  gave  no 
check  to  the  taste  and  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  the  exhibition  at  Spring 
Gardens  prospered. 

The  obvious  step  of  a  charter  sug* 
gested  itself;  the  king  was  petitioned  ; 
and  they  were  for  the  first  time  in- 
corporated in  Januai^,  1765.  Dissen- 
sion soon  arose,  and  the  leading  ar- 
tists were  annoyed,  browbeaten,  and 
counteracted  by  the  low  ambition  and 
paltry  manoeuvres  of  that  inferior 
grade  of  mere  mechanists  and  imi- 
tators, who  are  the  last  to  admit  their 
inferiority,  and  though  but  the  servum 
pecwf,  always  striving  for  mastery  by 
the  only  means  withm  their  power- 
intrigue,  detraction,  and  cabal.  A  few 
illustrious  men,  in  whom  the  hope  of 
art  lay,  happily  acted  with  decision : 
they  seceded,  with  the  resolution  to  ob« 
tain  another  charter,  and  their  petition 
having  been  transmitted  through  Sir 
Wm.  Chambers,  the  king  assented,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  held  its  first  meet^ 
ing  on  the  10th  December,  1768.  On 
the  same  day.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  up 
to  this  time  among  the  foremost  of 
Barry's  friends  and  supporters,  de- 
livered his  inaugural  discourse,  having 
been  elected  president. 

With  this  great  institution — an  era 
in  the  history  of  modern  art — is  con- 
nected the  most  prominent  and  inte- 
resting portion  of  poor  Barry's  life. 
It  is  at  once  apparent,  how  with  his 
vast  abilities  and  his  active  and  power- 
ful Ariends,  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  &Tonting  the  display  and 
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profitable  application  of  his  talents. 
But  it  was  also  pregpiant  with  low  and 
dangerous  elements^  and  he  shaped  his 
course  so  as  to  provoke,  and  indeed  in 
a  great  measure  to  justify  their  direc- 
tion against  himself.  On  this  sub- 
jecty  the  biographers  of  Reynolds  and 
Barry,  the  reviewers,  the  critical  dis* 
pensers  of  justice,  take  views  so  oppo- 
site in  spirit  and  language,  and  assail 
each  other  with  such  a  show  of 
splendid  bile  or  laudable  indignation, 
that  the  subject  would  seem  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  great  and  formidable 
intricacy.  But  in  truth  the  whole 
seems  strangely  plain,  when  looked  on 
without  any  prepossession.  The  same 
assertions  and  allowances  are  made  on 
both  sides,  and  the  difference  is  simply 
this,  that  the  praise  and  censure  of 
^ther  party  are  respectively  the  re- 
luctant admissions  of  the  other.  Let 
us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  fact. 
Those  who  take  the  views  adverse  to 
Barry,  admit  and  praise  his  great  and 
commanding  intellectual  power :  they 
admit  that  his  paintings  display  the 
mind  of  an  artist  of  the  highest  order, 
and  all  those  merits  which  could  pos- 
sibly co-exist  with  so  inadequate  a 
training  of  the  hand.  His  writings 
on  art  they  treat  with  the  highest  re- 
spect ;  but  thev  say  that  his  mind  was 
harsh,  intractable,  and  overbearing— 
that  his  conduct  to  his  benefiu;tors  was 
ungrateful — and  that  his  insults  to  the 
academy  were  not  to  be  excused.  On 
the  other  hand  the  failings  of  his  tem- 
per are  veiled  by  bis  admirers,  under 
the  general  term  of  infirmities,  whidi 
it  would  be  cruel  and  unfeeling  to 
rake  up  from  the  grave :  his  conduct 
to  the  academy  they  justify  by  the 
allegation  of  faults  and  corruptions  in 
that  body:  his  paintings  they  praise 
in  loftier  but  less  distinct  language 
than  the  other  party ;  and  they  sum 
up  all  in  the  oft-repeated  password, 
*'  excellent,**  a  title  to  which,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
gifted  and  unfortunate  countryman, 
we  see  no  real  pretension.  Great 
powers,  and  a  decree  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  which  may  not  often  be 


equalled,  more  aptly  merit  Uie  title  of 
heroism,  and  win  our  wonder  and 
sympathy,  without  demanding  the 
neealess  concession  of  that  full  eulogy 
which  may  deceive  the  living,  but  may 
not 

*<  Soothe  the  doll  cold  ear  of  death.* 


The  Royal  Academy  had  been 
blished  about  three  years  at  the  tiiBt 
of  Barry's  return ;  and  the  pictnrts 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages  ap* 
peared  on  its  walls  with  great  eAct. 
One  of  these,  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea,  was  a  subject  adiyted  to  embo^ 
all  that  his  fancy  could  conceive  of 
perfect  beauty.  In  the  other  be  hid 
chosen  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Houmt 
and  Phidias,  the  bard  ana  the  sculptor 
of  antiquity.*  The  next  attraipl 
which  he  made  was  most  unhappy  ;  as 
independent  of  any  imperfectwos  in 
the  execution,  it  manifested  some  of 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  the  ^le 
of  which  he  was  the  champion.  The 
grand  and  heroic  school  of  antiquity 
could  scarcely  admit  of  the  Tulsar  and 
ungraceful  costume  of  these  degene- 
rate ages :  and  Barry  having  sdected 
the  death  of  General  Wolfe— the  hero 
and  his  gallant  companions  were  reprt* 
sented  in  a  state  of  entire  nakedoMS. 

It  is  needless,  as  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  dwell  m  detail  on  a  sae- 
cestton  of  pictures,  all  of  which  mnsi 
be  presumed  to  have  merited  more  or 
less  the  praise  of  a  bold  seleotiont  an 
original  idea,  and  a  vigorous  eoiMCp* 
tion,  with  the  meriti  of  a  f^ree  and 
commanding  pencil. 

We  have  next  to  notice  an  inddeat 
in  Barry's  life  which  tells  far  more  to 
his  prejudice  than  any  other  we  eaa 
recollect  to  have  met — as  it  sul^iects 
him  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude. 
But  we  think  the  facts  have  been  oom- 
mented  upon  with  undue  severity* 
Dr.  Brocklesby  wished  to  obtain  a 
portrait  of  Burke,  to  whom  it  was 
perhaps  also  a  tribute  of  rcffard*  thai 
be  desired  to  have  it  painted  by  Barry. 
As  the  reader  can  conceive,  Mr* 
Burke's  varied  and  important  avoea- 


*  The  incident  selected  by  Barry,  was  from  the  same  passage  of  the  Died  wbiek 
Phidias  professed  to  have  ixieditated  over  for  his  statue  of  Ju^ter:— 

'H  mm  »iNi»i«rt*  Iw*  «ff»M  nun  K^$9m9 

%fmiis  av  mimMtrutt  4o* 
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tions  were  such  as  to  admit  of  no 
great  leisure  for  the  necessary  sittings. 
Barry,  whose  mind  was  wrapped  in  the 
idealities  and  the  theory  of  his  art, 
and  who  much  disliked  any  application 
of  his  skill,  which  he  considered  as 
derogatory  to  his  genius,  found  occa- 
sions sufficiently  important  to  put  off 
the  ungenial  task.  Between  these  two 
aources  of  delay,  the  portrut  which 
he  could  not  refuse  to  execute  was  de- 
ferred for  more  than  two  years ;  during 
which  Mr,  Burke  was  occasionally 
compelled  to  hreak  appointments  with 
the  artist ;  hut  still  anxious  to  oblige 
their  common  friend,  he  made  frequent 
visits  whenever  he  could  find  leisure : 
in  all  of  these  he  was  put  off  by  Barry 
under  the  plea  of  some  engagement 
which  was  in  most  instances  too  evi- 
dently a  pretext.  At  last,  thinking 
that  his  visits  amounted  to  the  appear- 
ance of  importunity  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  feeling  that  Barry's  conduct  was 
neither  discreet  in  itself  nor  friendly 
towards  him,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
artist,  explanatory  of  the  seeming  im- 
portunity of  his  calls,  but  expressed 
m  language  of  so  much  modesty  as 
regarded  himself,  and  compliment  to 
the  eenius  of  Barry,  that  the  petulant 
and  jealous  temper  of  the  latter  took 
the  alarm,  and  understood  the  whole 
as  a  severe  ironical  reproof.  He  an- 
swered Burke  under  that  impression  ; 
complained  of  it  as  an  attack  upon  his 
peace  of  mind ;  and  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  artists  to  have  due  and  full 
notice  of  the  sitter's  visit.  Mr.  Burke 
replied.  He  regpretted  the  mistake  of 
his  old  friend — reminded  him  of  the 
profound  respect  he  had  always  ex- 
pressed for  all  genius — disclaimed 
calling  in  question  the  right  asserted 
by  Barry,  but  mentioned  that  he  was 
at  the  very  time  sitting  to  Reynolds 
for  the  Thrales,  and  had  already  sat 
to  four  other  artists  in  great  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  had  sat  on  no  other 
terms  but  those  to  which  Barry  ob- 
jected. He  also  observed,  that  as  a 
portrait  had  ever  been  one  of  those 
forms  in  which  vanity  was  known  to 
display  itself,  he  had  thought  it  the 
more  necessary  to  write  the  i4x>logy 
which  had  given  offence.  We  shotud 
gladly  have  extracted  the  entire  of 
Uiese  letters,  but  they  are  far  beyond 
our  limits. 

This  interruption  to  a  long  iriend- 
riup  WM  800Q  made  up  \  the  picturo- 


was  painted,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
an  excellent  resemblance,  and  to  hav^ 
even  been  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  probable  success  which  might  have 
followed  such  an  application  of  Barry'e 
talents.  We  are  minute  in  our  notiee 
of  this  incident,  as  it  has  been  briefly 
related  and  severely  treated  by  critic^ 
and  biographers.  It  has  been  givea 
up  indeed  by  flattering  and  friendly 
writers  as  a  painful  instance  of  ingra- 
titude. We  think  that  a  ^r,  and 
therefore,  full  view  of  Barry  has  in 
it  much  extenuation,  and  as  such  is  th^ 
design  of  this  memoir,  we  shall  say  a 
little  more  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  If  Barry's  offence  was  ingrati- 
tude, it  did  not  at  least  olriginate  in 
the  ordinary  fountain,  or  involve  the 
base  moral  vices  usually  connected 
with  that  defect.  The  same  result 
may  arise  from  other  and  unusual 
combinations  of  human  character; 
The  mind  that  becomes,  like  Barry's^ 
wrapped  in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  art 
or  a  philosophy,  may  be  regarded  aa 
existing  out  of  self,  and  isolated  from 
the  ties,  the  wants,  many  of  the  weak* 
nesses,  and  some  of  the  virtues  of  social 
humanity.  And  from  such  a  state 
poor  Barry's  spirit  was  only  awakened 
to  common  life,  by  wants,  obstacle^ 
and  disappointments,  which  call  forth 
and  exercise  none  but  the  fiercer  and 
gloomier  dispositions  of  man's  nature. 
Those  who  can  conceive  the  position 
of  Barry  in  the  lofty  elevation  of  his 
own  sphere  of  theory,  and  who  will 
measure  his  pretensions  by  his  owii 
scale,  will  neither  think  it  absurd,  nor^ 
as  some  of  his  friends  pretend  to  think* 
impossible  that  he  could  have  reallj 
resented  Burke's  preference  for  Rey- 
nolds. A  very  little  reflection  on  the 
ang^  sense  which  Barry  entertained 
of  the  injustice  of  the  public  estimate 
which  showered  fortune  and  fame  upon 
one  whose  works  and  capabilities  ap-* 
peared  to  him  so  contemptible  in  com« 
parison  with  his  own,  will  fully  show 
the  keen  mortification  with  which  sucli 
a  preference  must  have  been  felt  hf 
poor  Barry.  Mr.  Burke  was  in  hi* 
mind  (as  in  truth)  the  great  arbiter 
of  taste  ;  he  was,  moreover,  his  own 
patron  and  his  best  friend — one  to* 
whose  protection  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  a  special  claim ;  it  was  trul  j* 
BO  light  or  secondary  grievance  to  hw 
apparently  deserted  by  him  in  the-. 
e<»nbat  agatost  mortal  odds^  and  tr 
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be  cast  aside  for  an  inferior  and  an 
enemy.  It  was  thus  he  felt :  it  was 
error,  but  not  ingratitude,  that  be- 
trayed him  in  the  exposure  of  a  jea- 
jousy  which  some  of  his  admirers  have 
deniedf  but  which  certainly  existed. 

In  truth,  Barry*  8  life  was  a  dream 
of  the  imaginary  splendours  of  a  resto- 
ration of  ancient  art,  his  spirit  teemed 
with  visions  of  the  graces  of  Raffaelle 
and  the  sublimities  of  Michael  Angelo, 
from  the  hands  of  British  artists  ;  and 
in  the  impulse  which  England  had  now 
received,  he  dimly  saw  a  day  of  glorious 
Buccess,  for  which  life  would  be  in  his 
estimation  a  light  sacrifice.  And  this 
.dream  was  the  world  in  which  he  ex- 
isted ;  he  was  an  enthusiast,  perhaps  a 
fanatic  in  the  passion  of  his  art ;  with 
a  spirit  too  intensely  pitched  for  the 
commerce  of  ordinary  life,  he  had  the 
virtues  and  failings  which  belong  to 
the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  would  per- 
jiaps,  like  Brutus,  hfive  slain  his  friend 
for  the  republic — but  he  was  incapable 
of  the  baseness  of  ingratitude. 

The  most  sanguine  wishes  of  his 
heart  appeared  at  this  time  in  a  fair 
way  to  meet  their  fulfilment.  The 
leading  artists  who  entered  with  strong 
^al  into  the  laudable  ambition  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  their  profes- 
sion, were  impressed  still  with  the  old 
persuasion  that  one  of  the  main  de- 
partments of  their  art  was  the  deli- 
neation of  Scripture  subjects,  and  its 
principal  end  the  decoration  of  religion. 
In  their  seal  they  proposed  to  exert 
their  skill  and  genius  in  the  embellish- 
Xnent  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral— itself 
one  of  the  most  splendid  results  of 
British  art.  The  dean  and  chapter 
readily  consented.  Barry  r^oiced  in 
the  prospect,  and  volunteered  his  skill. 
Ho  was  indeed  the  first  proposer  of 
the  project  a  little  af^  he  be^;ame  an 
associate  in  the  academy.  The  aca- 
demy now  chose  him,  Cipriani,  Ange- 
lica, Dance,  Reynolds,  and  West  for 
the  execution :  Barry's  picture  was  to 
have  been  Christ  rejected,  when  Pi- 
late had  proposed  bis  release  to  the 
Jewish  people.  This  plan  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  :  however  laudable  on 
the  part  of  the  artbts,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  felt  by  the  more  instructed  wis- 
dom and  piety  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  that  such  decorations  were  in- 
oonsbtent  with  both  the  letter  and 
•pint  of  scriptural  worship,  and  bad 
q«eO|  both  oa  these  and  other  just  and 


prudent  considerations,  rejected  by  the 
Church  of  England.  The  bishops  of 
London  and  -Canterbury  interfered, 
and  the  proposal  was  thus  defeated. 
The  resentment  of  Barry,  whose  ad- 
herence to  the  papal  church  was  very 
probablv  a  cons^uence  of  his  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm,  was  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  Commeroe^ 
&c.  took  up  the  suggestion,  and  offered 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  seal  and 
liberality  of  the  artists.  But  the  aca- 
demy had  by  this  had  time  to  reflect, 
and  reflection  brought  more  sober 
views  than  so  wild  a  sacrifice  of  emolQ- 
ment  and  skill.  Barry  was  again  dis- 
appointed and  irritated.  He  now  under- 
took to  enlighten  the  taste  of  the  sgt 
by  "  Inquiring  into  the  real  and  imsgi* 
nary  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  art 
in  England.*'  The  argument  of  this 
work  had  been  long  before  suggested 
to  his  mind,  when  in  Rome,  by  the 
taunts  of  foreign  artists,  who  formed 
their  creed  upon  the  theories  of  Win- 
klemann,  Du  Bos,  and  Montesquteu, 
who  had  all  concurred  in  representiqg 
the  inaptitude  of  the  British  gemns 
for  art.  To  refute  this  notion,  fatal 
to  improvement,  Barry  entered  with 
very  considerable  learning  and  ability 
into  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and  ex- 
posed most  conclusivelv  the  fallacious 
argument  principally  depended  on  by 
these  writers,  and  derived  from  the 
varied  characteristics  of  the  schools— 
an  argument  fortunate  in  this,  that 
the  ori^nating  causes  of  a  style  are  so 
far  incidental  and  complex  in  their 
nature  as  to  escape  the  dutinct  record 
of  history.  l*he  theorists  whom  Barry 
opposed  allege  in  maintenance  of  their 
proiMMition — the  fine  colouring  aod 
faulty  design  of  the  Venetian ;  the 
rigid  drawing  and  bad  colooring  of 
the  Florentine ;  the  grace  and  ekva- 
tion  of  the  Romans ;  the  clanuiDess 
of  the  Flemish,  and  the  poverty  aad 
vulgarity  of  the  Dutdi.  From  these 
facts  it  IS  inferred  by  them  that  there 
must  be  some  determining  cause  in  the 
circumstances  of  race  and  climate  to 
determine  the  peculiarities  of  geoius. 
Barry  meets  the  armament  by  a  histo- 
rical inquiry,  in  which  he  ascertsins 
the  origm  of  those  diaracteristie  dif* 
ferences ;  in  the  coarse  of  which  be 
shows  that  the  marks  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal schools  have  been  distiogntthed 
bi4  their  origin  in   other  ichoolf« 
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Giorgionci  the  Venetian  master,  for 
example,  was  a  follower  of  Leonardo, 
the  Florentine ;  and  Titian,  adopting 
the  same  model  and  devoting  himself 
to  the  perfection  of  colouring,  com- 
pleted that  department  of  art,  and  fixed 
the  character  and  method  of  the  Ye- 
jietian  school.  Neither  of  these  masters 
gave  sufficient  care  to  the  art  of  mere 
orawing,  and  in  this  they  were  also 
followed  hy  their  numerous  imitators. 
Jn  truth,  for  one  man  of  genius  in  any 
art  there  are  thousands  of  expert  and 
talented  followers  ;  and  thus  will  ever 
arise  those  peculiarities  which  consti- 
tute a  school.  Thus  seen,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  foreigp:iers  will  he  found 
to  prove  too  much:  the  schools  of 
poetry  in  England  are  full  as  diversified 
as  all  the  schools  of  painting  ever 
known,  and  might  as  well  support  a 
similar  argument.  But  we  cannot 
pass  on  without  noticing  what  strikes 
us  as  a  happy  provision  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  which  this 
argument  exemplifies:  the  different 
perfections  of  art  were  each  enough 
to  demand  the  devotion  of  a  master- 
mind and  of  his  followers :  the  schools 
are  but  a  natural  division  of  labour— 
an  economy  for  the  regulation  of  hu- 
man progress ;  and  but  one  of  the 
propositions  of  the  great  science  of 
man's  social  nature.  In  this  respect  a 
curious  illustration  may  be  found  in 
the  Bolognese  school,  which  followed 
the  eclectic  principle,  and  first  aimed 
to  combine  the  excellencies  of  the 
schools.  Their  success  was  not  indeed 
considerable ;  in  fact  it  was  the  pre- 
mature interference  with  a  natural 
order  of  things ;  but  it  was  itself  one 
of  its  ordinary  results.  Barry  notices 
the  fact  with  a  view  to  his  own  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  some  expertness  in 
the  application.  How  absurd,  he  ob- 
serves, it  would  be  to  imagine  "  that 
the  Bolognese  artists  were  influenced 
at  one  and  the  same  time  by  the  differ- 
ent climates  and  mediums  of  air  of 
Rome«  Florence,  Venice,  and  Parma.*' 
The  argpiment  of  Du  Bos  is  indeed 
not  maintained  by  any  very  formidable 
abilities  or  by  anv  facts  difficult  to  deal 
with.  It  mainly  illustrates  the  natural 
disposition  to  find  permanent  reasons 
for  the  fleeting  and  mutable  phenomena 
of  human  life,  and  composing  theories 
to  be  confuted  by  time.  The  si^acity 
4f  Barry  easily  penetrated  th^  fallacy 


of  theories  which  our  own  times  have 
scattered  to  oblivion. 

Among  the  topics  to  which  Barry 
was  led  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
there  was  none  more  important  or  more 
likely  to  give  an  improved  direction  to 
the  public  taste,  than  the  corruption 
whicn  it  must  have  sustained  from  the 
impositions  of  the  picture-dealer,  and 
the  vast  importations  of  spurious  or  de- 
cayed paintings  of  the  Italian  schools. 
As  ages  have  impaired  the 'colouring, 
while  they  increased  the  price  of  these 
precious  and  venerable  remiuns,  a  taste 
was  formed  which  had  their  defects  for 
its  groundwork ;  and  vicious  or  defec- 
tive habits  of  the  eye  were  necessarily 
to  be  satisfied  by  the  painter.  The 
artist  followed  the  aberrations  of  taste, 
and  in  successive  generations  departed 
more  and  more  from  nature.  Thus 
art  had  been  for  some  time  under  a 
course  of  gradual  decline  from  its 
purer  types,  and  had  acquired  a  cha- 
racter essentially  at  variance  with  its 
primary  intent:  a  well  browned  and 
blackened  piece  of  wood,  framed  in 
tarnished  gold,  could,  by  the  force  of 
association,  possess  a  charm  beyond 
the  most  costly  furniture.  The  new 
and  brilliant  style,  then,  in  its  birth, 
though  vitiated  by  this  crazed  corrup- 
tion of  taste,  was  nevertheless  little  in 
accord  with  it :  it  was  a  new  heresy 
springing  in  the  hotbed  of  an  old  su- 
perstition, and  was  the  more  likely  to 
DC  ill  received  because  it  tended  to  de- 
preciate many  a  costly  collection.  A 
false  system  of  taste  helped  to  maintain 
the  price  of  many  a  spurious  gem  of 
art,  as  well  as  of  many  a  decayed  mas- 
terpiece, which  age  had  reduced  to 
the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Considering 
this,  there  was  much  boldness  in  the 
denunciations  which  invaded  the  re- 
pose of  collections  of  ancient  art,  and 
stripped  them  of  many  of  their  boasted 
ornaments.  Barry's  essay  was  received 
with  interest  in  the  literary  circle; 
and  would  have  been  of  less  qualified 
advantage  to  his  professional  prospects 
but  for  the  fanaticism  which  animated 
him  against  all  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  opponents,  and  led  him  to  inter- 
sperse the  latter  part  of  his  book  with 
sarcastic  hits,  which,  as  he  expluned 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  *'  alluded 
to  certain  matters  agitated  among 
artists,  and  were  satires  upon  some  of 
tbem.'*     On  thisj  Mr.  Burke  com<i 
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mented  with  the  frankness  and  dig- 
nity inseparable  from  his  character  :— 
-*'  With  reg^d  to  the  justice  or  injns- 
tied  of  these  strictures  (of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book)  Mr.  Burke  can  form  no  opinion. 
As  he  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  arty  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the 
emulations  and  disputes  amone  its  pro- 
fessors. These  parts  may»  ^erefore^ 
fbr  aught  he  knows,  be  very  grateful^ 
and  possibly  useful  to  the  sereral 
parties  which  subsist  (if  any  subsist) 
among  themselves.  But  he  apprehends 
they  will  not  be  equally  pleasing  to 
the  world  at  large»  whidi  rather  de- 
sires to  be  pleased  with  their  works 
than  troublcMi  with  their  intentions. 
Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  these 
reflections^  the  style  of  that  part  which 
most  abounds  with  them  is  by  no 
means  so  lively,  elegant,  clear,  or 
liberal  as  the  rest."  We  should  ba- 
lance this  stricture  with  the  compli- 
ment contained  in  the  same  letter — it 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  equaUv  merited 
as  sincere.  He  thanks  Barry  for 
the  early  communication  of  his  **  most 
ingenious  performance  on  painting, 
from  several  parts  of  which  he  has 
received  no  small  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. There  are  throughout  the  whole 
many  fine  thoughts  and  observations, 
very  well  conceived,  and  very  power- 
fully and  elegantly  expressed."  Ther« 
is,  however,  a  cold  and  somewhat 
stately  tone  in  the  form  and  phraseo- 
logy of  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
extracted,  which  has  led  some  writers 
to  suspect  that  the  difference  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Burke's  portrait  had 
not  been  very  cordially  made  up.  Wo 
are  not  of  this  opinion,  as  there  are 
proofs  of  a  frank  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  two  occurrences. 
Of  that  nature  there  is  an  incident 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Prior,  whose  words 
we  shall  quote.  **  Shortly  after  this  (the 
affair  about  the  portrait)  Mr.  Burke 
flnding  Barry  busily  at  work  when  b« 
oJled,  inquuM  the  subject,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  a  bagatelle — jfmnst 
Mercury  inventing  the  lyre,  by  acci- 
dentally finding  a  tortoise-shell  at 
break  of  day  on  the  sea-shore.  '  Ay,' 
replied  the  orator,  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude,  *  that  is  the  fhiit  of  early 
rising — there  is  the  industrious  boy. 
Bat  1  will  give  you  a  companion  for 
it— paint  Naroiaivs  wasting  his  day  In 


looking  at  himself  in  a  fountain    that 
wiU  be  the  idle  boy.'" 

As  to  the  real  or  supposed  alteradon 
of  Mr.  Burke's  manner,  there  are 
some  very  obvious  reasons  for  such  a 
change  without  the  assumption  of  even 
a  diminution  of  regard.  Bfr.  Cim- 
ningham  has  marked  the  true  reasons. 
Barry  had  become  the  fierce  opponent 
of  Reynolds  and  others  with  whom  Mr. 
Burke  was  on  terms  either  of  strict 
fHendship  or  in  habits  of  kindly  in> 
tercourse ;  and,  as  Bfr.  Cunninfffaani 
observes,  **  to  continue  on  intonate 
terms  with  one  so  fierce  of  nature  it 
was  neoessarv  to  become  his  partisan ; 
he  expected  those  who  loved  him  sboold 
share  his  griefs,  and  resent  whatever 
he  thous4it  worUiy  of  resentment.  To 
become  Barry's  fViend  was  like  beinff  a 
second  in  a  duel  of  old,  when  both  pnn> 
cipals  and  seconds  drew  their  swords 
and  fouffht  the  ouarrel  out.  Into  dis* 
putes  with  a  rion  and  influential  body 
of  men,  Burke  was  likely  to  be  slow 
in  precipitating  himself:  he  fdt  that 
his  fHend  Reynolds  had  suffered  frooi 
the  pen  and  tongue  of  Barry,  and  ba 
was  glad  to  retire  at  such  a  distance  aa 
nve  him  the  power  to  remain  neuter 
in  these  unhappy  contests.** 

These  contests  had  not  only  embit- 
tered the  mutable  and  over-coneen- 
trated  spirit  of  Barry,  but  had  created 
him  numerous  and  implacable  cnemiea 
amongr  the  members  of  hb  profession* 
They  nad  also  accelerated  and  dark* 
ened  the  progress  of  the  malady  whiek 
had  perhaps  its  roots  in  his  constitiK 
tion,  and  which  can  at  least  be  traced 
from  an  early  date  in  his  lifls.  !!• 
became  reserved  and  solitary,  and 
wrapt  in  the  dream  of  imaginary  trU 
umpbs  and  heart-wearing  enmitica. 
He  neglected  his  attire,  and  becaaM 
careless  of  the  order  and  manners  of 
social  life.  He  who  keeps  apart,  and 
ceases  to  cultivate  the  intimacies  and 
friendships  of  society,  will  be  fbrgotlsa 
by  his  friends  sooner  than  any  one  oaa 
willingly  believe:  the  brigmctt  Knci* 
dents  of  sucoeis  form  bat  a  small 
object  in  the  thoughts  of  any  bat  thn 
one  on  whom  they  reflect  the  inaidioan 
light  of  glory:  enmity  has  longer  re- 
collections ;  whether  it  is  that  it  is  n 
more  active  principle,  or,  what  b  neartr 
to  the  truth,  more  deeply  ooocemn 
self-regard.  The  retreat  of  Barryr 
while  it  teqnettered  him  fhm  tW 
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charities  of  life,  waa  not  the  ahode  of 
peace  or  rest ;  while  he  fed  his  vindic- 
tive temper  with  fancied  antagonists 
and  persecutors,  he  was  active  in  con- 
triving insults  and  mortifications^  and 
in  making  real  and  formidable  enemies 
for  himself.  Of  this  we  shall  soon  meet 
ample  illustrations. 

But  above  all,  the  magnificent  scheme 
of  vindicating  his  professional  creed  by 
some  vast  work  of  unprecedented  and 
surpassing  splendour  and  sublimity 
filled  and  fired  his  breast,  and  burned 
more  intensely  in  the  desolation  he  had 
created  round  his  feelings.  With  this 
hope,  plan  after  plan  was  formed  and 
thrown  aside,  and  every  open  sought 
to  realize  the  &vourite  vision  of  his 
thoughts. 

At  last,  after  sustaining  repeated 
disappointments  to  his  hopes  of  beinff 
profitably  employed  in  the  only  branch 
of  his  profession  to  which  he  attached 
any  value,  Barry  adopted  a  course  which 
indicates  the  stern  devotion  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  profoundness  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  could  abandon  all  other 
cares  for  the  one  in  which  the  whole 
man  was  absorbed.  In  the  year  1777 
he  offered  gratuitously  to  decorate 
with  paintings  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Art,  &c.  and 
the  offer  was  accepted.  At  the  time 
of  this  ofi^er  he  possessed  no  income, 
and  his  whole  stock  of  wealth  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  sixteen  shillings* 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Burke,  requesting  his  advice  as  to  the 
most  suitable  class  of  subjects  for  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  Burke's  answer  is 
extant,  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of 
art,  and  promising  to  call  on  Barry 
shortly,  after  having  previously  con- 
sidered the  various  topics  which  might 
seem  most  suited  to  the  purpose.  Of 
the  promised  visit  we  have  no  record, 
but  to  those  who  know  the  vast  and 
seemingly  boundless  expansion  of  Mr. 
Burke's  knowledge,  the  freedom  and 
fertility  of  his  combinations,  and  the 
almost  miraculous  promptness  with 
which  he  could  bring  together  and  ar- 
range all  that  could  be  effectively  siud 
upon  any  subject  of  interest,  it  will  be 
thought  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
say,  that  affcer  receiving  his  communi- 
cation, it  is  not  very  likely  that  Barry 
could  have  taken  further  ground.  We 
say  this  the  more  confidently  because 
among  the  combinations  of  knowledge 
•ad  tMoght  displayed  in  theiefictiixe^ 


there  is  much  which  we  should  say 
was  not  precisely  within  the  ha- 
bitual conversation  of  Barry's  mind 
and  pursuits,  and  very  much  belonging 
to  those  considerations  of  which  Mr* 
Burke  is  known  to  have  been  a  master. 
On  this  great  task  the  following  seven 
years  of  Barry's  life  were  employed* 
with  an  industry  which  refused  all  rest. 
As  his  labour  supplied  no  remunera- 
tion, he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
m  the  humble  drudgery  of  workmsp 
for  the  printshops,  and  those  cuts  and 
decorations  with  which  it  was  then 
usual  to  adorn  the  commonest  books« 
But  he  was  characteristically  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  mentioned  by  a  friend  to  whom  his  ha- 
bits were  familiar,  that  he  chiefly  lived 
on  bread  and  apples  during  that  inter- 
val. Considering,  however,  the  ascetic 
temper  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the 
man,  it  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among 
the  really  most  happy  intervals  of  hia 
existence.  Men,  for  the  most  part* 
measure  by  their  own  desires  and  wants 
the  happiness  of  others.  But  Barry 
was  indifferent  about  all  which  he  did 
not  possess,  and  passionately  engrossed 
by  the  object  which  was  the  purpose  of 
all  his  thoughts — the  summit  of  his 
ambition  stood  palpably  before^  his 
steps,  and  all  beside  was  not  worth  a 
thought. 

During  this  interval  nothing  is  re* 
corded  to  delay  our  narrative,  and  we* 
therefore,  pass  at  once  to  the  comple* 
tion  of  his  arduous  labours.  These  la- 
bours he  finished  in  1783,  and  if  the 
toil,  endurance,  and  patience  which  it 
had  exerted  were  alone  to  be  taken  into 
account,  they  would  assuredlv  be  ad- 
mitted as  unquestionable  indicationa 
of  a  memorable  combination  of  quali- 
ties essential  for  great  and  noble  un- 
dertakings. For  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  Johnson's  observation 
may  be  admitted  to  express  the  merits 
and  imply  the  defect  of  his  work :— « 
"  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  doneg 
the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There 
is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which  yott 
will  nnd  no  where  else."  The  pic« 
tures  were  in  number  six,  their  ob- 
ject was,  to  illustrate  the  dependence 
of  mankind  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
history  of  civilization  is  abstracted  iQr 
a  series  of  allegorical  representatiowv 
The  first  1$  tE#  §lorj  of  Qrphe«i  f 
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Second,  a  harvest-home  scene,  or  a 
thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ; 
third,  the  victors  at  the  Olympian 
games ;  foarth,  navigation,  or  the 
triumph  of  the  Thames ;  fifth,  the 
distribution  of  premiums  in  the  Soci- 
ety of  Arts ;  sixth,  the  Elysian  fields 
—a  sing^ar  retrogression  of  thought. 
For  these  pictures,  the  Society  of  Arts 
voted  him  two  exhibitions,  besides 
several  sums  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas,  their  void 
medal,  and  a  seat  as  a  member  of  their 
body. 

A  letter  of  great  length  and  very 
ably  written  was  addressed  to  Barry 
on  the  first  opening  of  his  exhibition. 
Mr.  Prior,  who  g^ves  it  at  full  length 
in  his  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  attributes 
it  to  the  pen  of  this  illustrious 
man.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
Mr.  Prior's  reasons  for  such  an  ap- 
propriation, we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  a  writer  in  the  **  Edinburgh 
Review/*  whom  we  believe  to  have 
been  Mr.  Knight,  in  thinking  the 
sentiments  expressed  not  quite  those 
of  Mr.  Burke,  though  we  think  the 
objection  of  style  not  difficult  to  get 
over.  This  letter  appears  to  us  to 
dbplav  more  skill  and  a  more  elaborate 
attention  to  the  principles  of  art,  than 
should  have  been  anticipated  from  Mr. 
Burke  at  that  anxious  and  busy  period 
of  his  life.  After  giving  the  highest 
praise  to  Barry's  pictures,  this  letter 
turns  from  them  to  review  some  of  his 
known  opinions  on  the  subject  of  art, 
which  it  takes  up  on  the  justifiable 
gpround,that  they  were  likelv  to  operate 
prejudicial! V  on  the  taste  and  practice  of 
painting.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid 
considering  it  as  directed,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  purpose  of  intima- 
ting to  Barry  those  defects  of  his 
practice,  which  withheld  him  from  a 
more  avulable  style  of  art.  It  takes 
up  and  discusses,  with  great  good 
tense  and  perspicuity,  two  important 
errors,  which  the  writer  allM^  to  be 
those  of  the  young  artists  of  the  day. 
Of  these,  one  is  the  natural  MUcy 
which  confounds  size  with  sublimity : 
this  point  the  writer  illustrates  with 
great  clearness  and  knowledge  of  art 
and  of  pictures.  We  shall  here  only 
quote  a  striking  example.  **  I  have 
•een,"  he  says,  *<  a  large  cartoon  co- 
pied from  the  little  ^ctnre  of  the 
tiflioii  of  Eiekiel,  by  RaibeU  in 
^1^  t^M  copyiit  no  dovbt  thongfat  to 


expand  and  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
author ;  but  by  losing  the  majesty  of 
the  countenance,  which  makes  the 
original  so  sublime,  notwithstanding 
its  being  in  miniature,  his  colosiu 
copy  became  ridiculous  instead  of 
awful."  The  magnitude  of  Barry's 
pictures  was  so  great  as  to  p;ive  some 
appearance  of  severity  to  this  applica- 
tion. They  were  each  eleven  feet  tea 
inches  in  height ;  the  breadth  of  four 
of  them  was  fifteen  feet  two  inches, 
and  of  two  forty-two  feet.  Barnr's 
taste  and  judgment  were  attracted  by 
the  masterly  criticism  and  reason  <n 
the  letter.  He  made  some  efforts  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  writer. 
But  the  writer  was  evidently  too  con- 
versant with  the  then  existing  walks 
of  art  to  be  entangled  in  the  maie  of 
Barry's  predilections  and  antipathies, 
and  had  the  sense  to  preserve  his 
incognito.  We  shall  conclude  our 
notice  of  Barry's  pictures  with  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  with 
the  sentiment  of  which  we  agree. 
"  Those  who  have  examined  these 
extraordinary  works,  will  hardly  dis* 
pute  that  the  artbt  grappled  with  a 
subject  too  varied,  complicated,  and 
profound  for  the  pencil.     The  moral 

frandeur  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
istorical  associations  whiok  it  awa- 
kened, together  with  the  room  which 
it  afforded  for  the  display  of  imagina- 
tion, imposed  upon  the  ardent  and 
indiscrimmatine  Barry,  and  he  pro- 
bably beffan  with  desperate  cba^^oal 
round  the  darkening  walb  of  the 
Adelohi,  in  the  belief  that  the  subiect 
woula  unfold  and  brighten  upon  nim 
by  degrees  ;  but  the  sunrise  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  full  day  of  art  and 
science,  involved  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions which  painting  could  not  well 
find  shape  nor  colour  to  express. 
The  fault  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
subject:  be  that  runs  cannot  rewib 
and  he  who  reads  cannot  alwavs  un- 
derstand. The  description  by  Barry's 
own  pen,  opens  the  secret  somewhat : 
without  it  these  six  pictures,  instead 
of  presenting  one  continued  story- 
simple  in  conception  and  unembarw 
rassed  in  detail — would  appear  like  so 
many  splendid  riddles.  The  gr«nd 
ity!e,  which  our  artist  thoq^t  to 
revive  in  this  fashion,  b  the  siinplest 
of  all,  and  can  be  comprebcndsd 
without  comment.'* 
In  the  tubetaao^  of  tkU  orhicbs 
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we  entirely  concur  with  the  able  and 
estimable  writer.  In  truth,  the  sim- 
plest allegory  demands  exquisite  skill 
and  caution  to  preserve  the  truth  and 
fitness  of  the  comparison  on  which  it 
depends,  without  becoming  forced  and 
obscure,  or  falling  into  incongruities. 
Barry  had  the  inadvertence  to  take  a 
subject  which  demanded  more  than  the 
powers  of  language^  and  which  ex- 
posed him  to  the  perpetual  necessity 
of  the  most  forced  and  whimsical  re- 
sources to  maintain  his  style^  and 
avoid  that  mixture  of  the  real  and 
symbolical,  tantamount  to  the  broken 
metaphor,  but  so  much  the  more 
absurd^  as  it  becomes  more  apparent 
when  represented  to  the  eye.  Of 
this  there  are,  indeed,  related  some 
amusing  illustrations.  Dr.  Bumey  ap- 
pears in  the  attire  of  the  year  1778, 
playing  a  tune  to  Drake  and  Raleigh  ; 
—and  a  lady  of  fastidious  modesty 
was  scandalized  to  see  him  "with  a 
parcel  of  naked  girls  dabbling  in  a 
horse-pond." 

Barry,  although  justly  elated  with 
his  hard-earned  success,  was  not  yet 
content  to  leave  his  pictures  to  tell 
their  own  story.  He  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet of  great  ability,  to  explain  his 
details,  and  to  vindicate  his  designs. 
On  this,  it  may  now  be  enough  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fame  of  his  pictures 
caused  it  to  be  the  more  widely  circu- 
lated ;  and,  as  it  abounded  with  sar- 
casms and  scTcre  innuendos  against 
other  authors,  it  did  the  more  mischief 
to  its  author. 

In  1782,  one  year  before  the  fore- 
going incidents,  Barry  was  elected 
Srofessor  of  punting  to  the  aca- 
emy.  Being  at  the  time  wholly  en- 
grossed by  his  great  undertakings,  he 
could  not  prepare  the  course  of  lec- 
tures which  it  became  his  duty  to  de- 
liver to  the  students.  The  president 
having,  at  one  of  the  sittines  of  the 
academy,  animadverted  on  the  delay, 
Barry  rose  with  shut  fist  and  ang^ 
eye,  and  answered: — "If  I  had  no 
more  to  do  in  the  course  of  my  lec- 
tures, than  produce  such  poor,  mis- 
taken stuff  as  your  discourses,  I 
should  soon  have  them  ready  for 
reading." 

His  lectures  were  afterwards  deli- 
vered; Uie  first  in  March,  1784. 
They  were  numerously  attended,  and 
still  hold  their  place  in  the  studies  of 
the  painter.     Their  merit  continues 


to  be  variously  estimated;  but  it  is 
admitted  that  they  display  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  much  power  and 
variety  of  illustration.  They  were  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  hb  life,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  historical  branch 
of  art,  and  comparative  insignificance 
of  every  other.  He  availed  himself 
to  the  full  extent  of  thb  comparison, 
to  wound  feelings  and  offend  the  bre- 
thren of  his  craft.  These  lectures 
are  nevertheless  sanctioned  by  the 
approbation  of  posterity,  and  still  are 
to  be  found  among  five  or  six  works 
which  the  Royal  Academy  in  London 
puts  into  the  hands  of  its  students. 
The  salary  attached  to  this  professor- 
ship did  not  exceed  the  very  inade- 
quate and  paltry  amount  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year :  but  it  was  a  station  of 
professional  rank,  and,  to  a  person  of 
ordinary  prudence,  must  have  been 
the  stepping-stone  to  a  respectable 
competency.  But  poor  Barry  was  no 
person  of  prudence,  or  indeed  of  com- 
mon discretion.  Painting  was  to  him 
as  a  profession  of  faith,  to  which  he 
had  taken  monastic  vows ;  and  with 
the  devotion  came  the  spirit  of  the 
sect.  His  pride  has  been  largely 
dwelt  on,  and  made  to  explain  many 
things  to  which  it  will  not  apply.  He 
was  proud ;  for  all  such  minds  are 
proudly  constituted  by  their  nature. 
His  pride,  however,  was  not  self- 
admiration,  but  the  consciousness  of 
power,  and  the  elevation  above  small 
motives.  But  the  spirit  which  com- 
mon persons  mistake  for  pride,  pre- 
sumption, arrogance,  or  by  whatever 
names  they,  meaning  the  same  things 
are  used,  in  absence  of  just  distinction, 
to  call  it — and  we  dwell  on  the  mistake 
because  it  is  nearly  universal— was 
little  more  than  the  earnestness  of 
purpose,  which,  in  the  contemplation 
of  one  object,  loses  sight  of  all  be- 
side. Barry,  in  his  bund  zeal,  over- 
looked the  opinions,  places,  preten- 
sions, and  characters  of  others ;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  this  dis- 
orderly and  fatal  temper  had  its  basis 
in  self-esteem.  With  the  native  ani- 
mosity of  his  spirit,  there  unhappily 
co-operated  that  morbid  vein  of  cha- 
racter which  is  so  often  its  hapless 
accompaniment,  and  from  which  it 
may  derive,  under  circumstances,  so 
fatal  a  direction.  And  for  this  most 
inauspicious  combination,  Barry*s  ad 
vancement  was  but  the  stage. 
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In  many  of  the  notices  now  before 
usy  the  mention  of  this  professorship 
seems  to  be  the  signal  for  discussions 
on  the  demerits  of  academies.  These 
notices  of  such  a  subject  appear  to 
us  to  exemplify  too  often  the  difficultj 
Atendant  upon  all  attempts  to  pro- 
nounce on  subjects  of  anj  extent^  in  a 
few  smart  sentences.  We  cannot 
enter  upon  the  subject,  but  we  think 
it  just  to  saji  that  we  think  that  those 
popular  attacks  have«  mostly,  the  fault 
of  not  contemplating  the  real  uses  of 
academies,  and  censuring  them  for  the 
want  of  merits,  which  no  person  of 
common  sense  ever  could  expect  from 
them*  otherwise  than  incidentally.  It 
is  quite  correct  to  say,  that  most  of 
the  great  artists  of  that  day«  amone 
whom  was  Barry,  did  not  proceea 
from  the  academy ;  the  academy  pro- 
oeeded  from  them.  But  at  that  time, 
assuredly,  the  academy  was  to  do  its 
work.  It  gave  art  and  artists  a  station, 
to  which  every  artist  since  has  been 
more  or  less  indebted.  It  imparted 
to  the  British  public  the  eye  for  art 
and  taste,  diffused  through  a  thousand 
ramifications,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  both  for  the  production  and  esti- 
mation of  genius ;  but  it  has  only  in 
later  times  brought  forth  the  last 
result,  ''the  bright,  consummate 
flower,"  which  has  been,  in  the  course 
of  the  few  intervening  generations, 
gathering  its  lustre  and  beauty  in 
concealment  —  the  British  school  of 
art.  Let  any  sensible  person  for  a 
moment  reflect  on  the  vast  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  through  toose 
Moondary  branches  of  design,  which 
only  cultivate  the  mechanism  of  art, 
to  .such  an  extent,  that  our  Wedg- 
wood  ware  is  redolent  of  GreelE 
antiquity,  and  oar  ciips  and  saucers 
are  sohoola  9t  no  inferior  art  to  mil- 
Hoof,  And  hence  insensibly  ffrows 
the  tact  of  perception,  to  which  the 
artist  St  hx  more  indebted  than  he  is 
fblh  aware.  The  gentlemen  who  can 
do  little  better  than  point  out  when  a 
leg  happens  to  be  turned  the  wrong 
way,  or  an  eye  has  lost  its  way  on  the 
fiuM,  b  this  alone  do  much :  they  may 
be  permitted  to  continue  human,  and 
carry  with  them,  even  into  the  aca- 
demy, those  inflrmities  and  imall- 
nesses  which  human  nature  continues 
to  preserve  in  all  its  aggregations. 


But  such  an  institution  was,  per- 
haps, no  place  for  Barry,  who,  in 
common  with  his  g^reat  friend,  may 
lawfully  claim  Groldsmith^s  line, — 


(I 


Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the 
expedient.*' 


Mr.  Burke*s  infirmly,  if  sndi  it 
might  be  called,  the  ''great  infirmitf 
of  noble  minds,'*  in  a  truer  sense  than 
the  love  of  fame,  was  governed  and 
restrained  by  a  masterly  sasacity,  and 
a  sound  reason.  In  him  &e  temper 
to  revert  to  elementary  laws  and  mt 
principles  was  held  in  cheek  by  the 
breadth  of  his  mental  vision,  and  his 
clear  perception  of  the  realitiei  of 
life. 

Barry's  theories  were  largely  allojed 
with  illusion,  and  in  his  speculationf, 
the  contingent,  the  practicable,  and 
the  actual,  formed  too  small  a  part 
He  could  inquire,  with  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher,  into  the  laws  of  pictorial 
effect,  and  the  elements  of  toe  art: 
but  when  translated  from  his  ifvdu), 
into  the  involved  and  subtle  machinm 
of  a  corporate  institution,  he  took  tt 
up  as  a  theorem  for  the  direction  of 
certain  means  for  certain  ends,  wholly 
forgetful  of  the  real  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  those  means,  and  iffnorant 
of  the  laws  of  their  constitomn  and 
government.  Looking  on  his  brother 
artists  as  academicians,  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  were  men.  Viewiag 
the  academy  as  an  institution  for  ov- 
tain  ends,  he  refused  to  see  the  null 
but  peremptory  limits  on  which  the 
very  existence  of  such  bodies  is  d^ 
pendent  In  a  wordt  ba  wtm  9tmf 
thing  with  a  spirit  not  unlike  the  libe- 
ralbm  of  our  own  day,  in  the  light  of 
a  contracted  generalisation,  which  se- 
parates some  one  law  from  the  whole 
vast  and  involved  system  of  eo- 
operating  and  mutuallv  counteracting 
u^ncies  of  our  social  natmre,  aod 
then  abstracts  it  so  as  to  be  iooouis- 
tent  with  facts  and  the  reality  of 
things. 

Barry  omitted  no  step  that  eooM 
generate  a  feeling  of  dislike  agaiut 
him.  Inflamed  with  the  teal  of  a 
martjT  for  the  promotion  and  the  vin> 
dication  of  the  "grand  style,**  he 
flung  unsparing  contempt  on  those 
branches  of  art  which  be  eonaidarsd 


*  Sndi  Is  the  oommoa  Ikllaej  of  thoee  who  assail  eorpormte  faistit«tie«s. 
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as  standing  in  its  light.  Portrait- 
paintingt  in  which  the  highest  skill 
maj  b«  displayed^  but  in  which  the 
eonunon  meoiocritj  of  profession  must 
needs  find  its  exclusive  level,  he 
sneered  at  and  declaimed  against  with 
a  blind  inveteracy,  which  did  not 
spare  Reynolds  himself.  The  body  of 
BIS  profession,  which,  like  anv  body  of 
ealtivated  men,  would  have  been  won 

a  his  commanding  powers,  were 
enated  and  offended  ov  contumely, 
and  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 
They  were  human,  and  could  not  fail 
to  be  affected  by  unremitting  inso- 
lence, rendered  effective  by  talent  and 
uncompromising  xeaL  With  this,  the 
combative  temper  of  Barry  daily  in- 
volved him  in  disputes  with  those  who 
were  so  unftivourably  disposed ;  and 
bis  hypochondriac  fancy,  which  would 
have  peopled  Elvsium  with  fiends, 
thus  founOf  in  reality,  enough  to  feed 
upon* 

Through  life  he  had  been  harassed 
with  imaginary  cabals  and  conspira- 
cies, and  so  alert  was  his  fancy  in  the 
creation  of  such  illusions,  that  even 
any  public  incident,  which  seemed  to 
bear  remotely  upon  his  undertakings, 
was  interpreted  mto  some  such  design. 
The  sacred  oratorios  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  he  repeatedlv,  and  in  different 
companies,  was  used  to  mention  as  a 
contrivance  to  interrupt  the  success  of 
Us  exhibition,  which  took  place  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  academy  was,  in 
his  bdief,  the  great  centre  of  plots 
against  him. 

It  was  under  the  operaUon  of  such 
causes  that  he  soon  became  involved 
la  angry  contests  with  the  academv. 
In  act,  he  not  only  took  a  part  m 
•very  oomplabt,  just  or  uigust,  which 
appeared  in  pamphlets  or  public  jour- 
nals affainst  that  body,  but  ainsiled 
himselx  of  the  privileges  of  his  sta- 
tion, to  give  tnem  utterance  where 
they  were  most  pernicious,  and  least 
likely  to  be  endured.  The  professor's 
chair,  in  his  possesdon,  became  a 
magnifying  reflector  to  every  stray 
ffleam  of  hostility ;  and  it  must  have 
been  felt,  that  such  language  within 
their  own  walls  sounded  like  the  ad- 
mission of  every  charge.  Matters 
were  thus  disposed  when  these  provo- 
cations took  a  distinct  form. 

Among  other  impracticable  propo- 
«ds,  whidi  served  as  the  nucleus  for 
aO  his  grievances,  he  had  propoecd  to 
the  oovBoil  of  the  acaden^  the  appro* 


priation  of  their  funds  to  the  purohase 
of  several  masterpieces  of  Italian  art 
fh>m    the   gallery  of  Reynolds,  and 
f^m  the  collection  of  the    Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  serve  as  modeb  to  illus- 
trate his  instructions  on  the  subjects 
of  composition  and  colouring.     The 
inexpediency  of  such  a  step  is  made 
apparent  by  Barry*s  own  statement, 
and  the  academy  refused  to  comply. 
In  1798,  it  so  happened  that  no  prise 
was  given  to  any  of  the  competitors 
in  the  academy,  and  Barry  seised  on 
the  occasion  as  demonstrative  of  the 
ill  consequence  of  not  attending  to 
his  suggestion,  and  launched  out,  with 
all  his  characteristio  severity,  against 
the  ii^ustioe  of  the  academy,  in  with- 
holding Arom  the  pupils  that  assistance 
which  was  their  right.     A  conduct  so 
laden  with  mischief  could  not  be  si- 
lently allowed  to  pass ;  and  in  March, 
1799,  charges  were  preferred  against 
the    professor    of   painting,    in    the 
council,  and  referred  to  the  body  of 
the  academy,  with  a  resolution,  that 
should  they  concur  with  the  council 
in  considering  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance,  the    heads   of    accusation 
should,  in  this  case,  be  communicated 
to  the  professor.     The  academy  met, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  its  own, 
to  which  the  charges  were  referred. 
Barry  received    notice,  and    on  the 
15th  of  April  the  academy  met  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  its  committee.   On 
this  occasion  Barrv  attended,  and  de- 
manded a  copy  of  the  report,  which 
was  not  granted.     On  bemg  refnsed, 
he  exclaimed :  <<  That  if  they  acted  in 
conjunction  with  his  enemies,  without 
ffivinff  him  the  opporttinity  of  answer- 
mg   for   himselr,   and   muting   the 
charges  alleged  against  him,  he  uiould 
be  asnamed  to  belong  to  the  academy.** 
He  then  retired ;  and  after  full  consi- 
deration  was,   bv    two    consecutive 
votes,  removed  from  the  professor's 
chair,  and  expelled  from  the  academy. 
This  severe  measure  was  confirmed 
by  the  king. 

Very  oppocite  views  have  been  taken 
'  of  these  decisions,  and  we  may  be 
allowed,  without  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, to  state  our  own  omnkm,  in 
opposition  to  both  parties.  With  the 
sage  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  we  think 
that  much  may  be  said  on  either  side. 
We  quite  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  the  a<^demy  acted  with  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  an  angry  and  vindictive 
tMip«|   Md  have  no   donbf»  that 
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whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  case, 
they  were  actuated  by  a  small  and 
mean  hostility,  and  that  the  charge 
was  conducted  and  decided  on  without 
r^ard  to  the  principles  of  justice,  or 
the  decorum,  if  we  may  not  say  dig- 
nity, to  be  preserved  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  public  body.  There  was 
not  fair  play. 

On  the  other  side  it  may,  with 
some  force,  be  pleaded  that  Barry's 
offence  was  so  public,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter so  decided,  that  there  was  no 
possible  room  left  for  a  valid  defence. 
The  charge  could  not  have  been  re- 
butted, and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
defence  must  have  been  an  extenuation 
founded  upon  a  re-statement  and  fur- 
ther affirmation  of  the  same  pernici- 
ous  charges  against  the  academy. 
Were  they  bound  to  suffer  this  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  think  not.  But  what, 
it  may  be  said,  if  Barry's  charges  were 
just?  Now,  to  set  this  fallacy  in  iU 
true  light,  we  must  observe,  that  on 
Barry's  own  statement  of  the  trans- 
action, which  will  be  found  among  his 
published  works,  his  conduct  was  quite 
incompatible  with  his  continuing  a 
member  of  the  academy.  No  corpo- 
rate body  can  safely  permit  internal 
hostility  to  ex'ist  in  continued  opera- 
tion within  its  own  frame.  When 
this  hostility,  however,  instead  of 
acting  by  means  of  the  laws  of  the  in- 
stituuon  itself,  and  thus  forming  a 
constitutional  opposition,  assumes  the 
power  and  action  of  an  external  enemy. 
It  then  ceases  to  be  a  question,  what 
d^ee  of  abstract  justice  it  may  have 
on  its  side.  The  ^eat  fundamental 
law  of  self-protection  is  against  it. 
The  difference  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  mob-oratory  of  the  hustings 
and  the  canons  of  Napoleon.  The 
academy  was,  or  contained  within 
it,  a  faction,  and  was  more  alive  to 
Uie  separate  interests  of  its  members, 
than  to  its  public  functions.  But  he 
who  was  its  public  accuser  could  not 
be  an  academician.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  limits  of  such  a  principle ;  but  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  question  in  its 
full  extent.  Barry's  offence  is  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Cunningham  :— 

"In  this  work*— which  is  neither 
commendable  in  aim,  nor  teruperate  in 
language — he  embodied  almost  all  his 
disputes  with  mankind,  coUectirely  and 
individually.       After    describ'mg    the 


leading  principles  of  national 
objects  which  the  Royal  Academy  had 
been  instituted  to  accomplish,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  their  money  as  well 
as  tneir  energies  ought  to  be  directed — 
Barry  plung^  into  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  academy's  affairs  —  dcnoimeed 
private  combinations  and  jealousies — 
asserted  that  the  funds  were  dissmated 
by  secret  intrigues — and,  as  a  finmuBg 
touch  to  this  picture  of  weakness  and 
corruption,  proposed,  seriously  to  all 
appearance,  that  whenever  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  body  was  appealed  to,  tbt 
honest  vote  of  each  member  should  be 
secured  by  oath  1" 

From  this  time  hb  history  offers  no 
incident  in  ai)v  way  worth  a  detailed 
narration.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
anecdotes  enough  of  every  part  of  his 
life,  but  the  i^e  of  this  memoir 
must  exclude  such  materials  as  have 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  main 
events  of  h'ls  life.  He  was  not  ^iSkf 
and  in  despite  of  his  mfirmitj,  it  was 
not  posnble  for  him  to  continue  long 
in  a  state  of  depression.  The  same 
diseases  of  the  mind,  under  which 
some  brood  over  shadowy  horrorsp 
with  a  maddening  monotony  of  spiritf 
is,  in  minds  of  a  more  active  and  en- 
ergetic structure,  subdued  and  held  in 
check  by  speculations  and  active  em- 
ployments, which  reduce  theaa  inter- 
vals of  irritation.  Barry,  haunted  by 
conspiracies  and  cabaU  all  his  Hfe,  yet 
only  yielded  by  fits  to  their  glooia^ 
pressure,  or  else  confined  thw  ord^ 
nary  influence  to  that  stem  oonsciooi- 
ness,  which,  without  interrupting,  yet 
throws  a  gloom  over  the  habitual  pw* 
suits.  He  then  occupied  a  bouse  ia 
Castle-street,  Oxford-market,  whidw 
with  his  natural  indifference  slwut  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  he  allowed  to 
fidl  into  a  state  of  dis-repair,  hardly 
consistent  with  its  occupation  by  any 
respectable  person.  The  internal  ac- 
commodations were  on  a  level  with 
the  outside,  in  dilapidation  and  squa- 
lidncss  of  appearance.  In  thb  sor- 
did habitation  one  room  served  for 
kitchen,  parlour,  and  sfinfio.  There 
books,  pictures,  and  gridirons — the 
implements  of  art  and  of  cookery, 
richly  decorated  with  cobw^  «id 
stains  of  every  colour  of  the  palette 
were  mixed  together  in  picturesqae 
disarray.  And  the  living  occupant  of 
so  strange  a  scene,  was  not  out  of 
keeping  with  the  surrounding  wbole- 
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We  have  two  descriptions  of  his  per- 
son— one    on  Burke's  authority,  the 
other   by  Dr.  Southey — at    different 
times,  but  both  agreeing  in  the  image 
they  present.     The  latter,  however, 
refers  to  the  scene  here  noticed: — 
"  He  wore,  at  that  time,  an  old  coat 
of  green  baize,  but  from  which  time 
had  taken  all  the  green  that  incrus- 
tations of  paint  and  dirt  had  not  co- 
vered.    His  wig  was  one  which  you 
might  suppose  he  had  borrowed  from 
a  scare-crow  ;  all  round  it  projected 
a  fringe  of  his  own  grey  hair.     He 
lived  alone,  in    a    house    which  was 
never  cleaned ;  and  he  slept  on  a  bed- 
stead with  no  other  furniture  than  a 
blanket  nailed  on  one  side."     In  his 
former  lodgings,  in  Saint    Martin's- 
lane,  he   had   one  attendant,  an    old 
woman,  from  Cork,  who  had  conformed 
herself  to  his  morose  and  solitary  ha- 
bits, and  performed  the  office  of  a  she- 
Cerberus  to  the  few  whom  his  morbid 
and    unsocial    temper  did    not  deter 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  clever  and 
spirited  convei*sation.     But  now  the 
gloom  of  his  ideas  began  to  wear  a 
deeper  shade  ;  the  phantom-circle  had 
thickened  and  contracted  around  him ; 
his  suspicions  and  dislikes  had  in  some 
measure  realized  the  enmities  which 
they  had  begun  by  fancying,  and  the 
oppositions  and  hostilities  he  had  thus 
forced  into  existence,  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  apprehensions  of  his  fancy. 
Convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spu-acy  which  aimed  at    his  destruc- 
tion, he  resolved  not  to  trust  even  a 
servant,  whom  his  enemies  would  not, 
he  thought,  fail  to  corrupt.  He  there- 
fore lived  in  perfect  solitude  in  Castle- 
street,  cooking  and  performing  every 
menial  office  for  himself.   The  explana- 
tion might  be  questioned  on  the  ground 
of  his  extreme  poverty,  which  might 
have  made  it  rather  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity than  choice ;   but,    admitting 
this  premiss,   we  consider  that  the 
opposite    interpretation,    resting    on 
Barry's  own  authority,  was  not  only 
in  strict  keeping  with  his  temper  and 
avowed  notions,  but  in  fact ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  worth  adverting  to;  the  same 
mental  ailment  is  common,  uniform  in 
its  results,  and  never  fails  to  lead  to 
the  same  precise  conduct,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  that  circumstances  permit. 
The  hypochondriac  temper,  when  it 
leads  to  that  result  which  is  always  to 
be  feared  from  it,  and  terminates  in 
that  monomaniac  suspicion,  which  was 
Vol.  XX No.  118. 


growing  through  poor  Barry's  life, 
will  always  consistently  follow  out  the 
reasonable  conclusions  from  its  false 
and  fearful  premises,  and  adopt  such 
means  of  self-preservation  as  would 
be  naturally  suggested  by  the  facts, 
had  they  any  reality.  We  are  aware 
how  many  admirers  of  Barry,  admit- 
ting the  hapless  infirmities  of  his  tem- 
per and  mind,  seem  to  protest  against 
uplifting  the  veil  from  these  hapless 
consequences.  But  consequences  far 
harsher  than  the  reality,  have  been 
drawn  by  hostile  pencils.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  quintessence  of 
pride,  bitterness,  and  malignity ;  and 
we  consider  that  much  of  his  life  is 
more  kindly,  as  well  as  more  truly, 
referred  to  disease. 

Barry  was,  indeed,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  poverty,  which  might 
well  excuse  the  utmost  privation. 
The  small  sum  which  constituted  his 
entire  property,  and  was  the  fruit  of 
his  paintings  for  the  Society  of  Arts, 
&c.,  was  stolen  from  him,  by  persons 
who  broke  into  his  house  at  two  se- 
veral times.  And  as  his  earnings,  if 
any,  were  only  in  some  penurious  line 
of  art,  he  was  reduced  by  these  mis- 
fortunes to  a  state  of  total  indigence. 
But  happily,  a  man  of  Barry's  known 
genius  and  moral  character  (irre- 
proachable in  the  more  high  and  im- 
portant sense)  could  not  be  thrown 
by  without  support  from  some,  whose 
understanding  and  good  taste  could 
appreciate  the  more  excellent  quali- 
ties of  his  unhappy  nature.  The  Earl 
of  Radnor,  and  two  other  gentlemen, 
of  the  name  of  Holies,  came  forward 
and  made  up  the  amount  of  his  loss. 

He  had  planned  and  commenced  a 
series  of  pictures  on  the  progress  of 
theology,  which  would  most  probably 
supply  his  wants  in  a  manner  more 
agreeable  to  the  independence  of  his 
temper,  but  unhappily  he  could  not, 
in  his  poverty,  command  the  means. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  was, 
that  his  deserted  condition  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
whose  patronage  is  mentioned  honour- 
ably by  many  writers,  but  is  described 
by  Mr.  Cunningham  with  a  severity 
which,  if  not  strictly  just,  (and  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding,}  is  at 
least  very  conformable  to  human  na- 
ture and  the  history  of  such  affairs. 
This  nobleman's  ambition  was,  to  bear 
the  character  of  a  Maecenas.  "  He 
spent  his  long  life  in  speaking  kind 
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words,  writing  encouraging  letters, 
and  dispensing  patronizing  looks  to  all 
who  had  risited  the  Vatican,  or  were 
found  loitering  about  the  nether  re- 
gions of  Parnassus.** 

The  smiling  patron  seems  to  hare 
looked  for  a  large  discount  on  his 
•miles  and  patronising  looks,  and  an 
ample  return  for  his  more  thrifty 
generosity.  He  astonished  those  who 
knew  him  best  by  subscribing  ten 
pounds  for  Barry.  But  he  drew 
on  the  painter's  gratitude  and  prac- 
tised on  his  pride : — '<  He  praised  the 
set  of  proof  engravings  which  Barry 
sent  In  a  present  to  Dryburgh  ;  fell  in 
love  with  others  which  were  in  Lon- 
don ;  longed  to  possess  an  '  easel  pic- 
ture,' as  a  memorial  of  friendship; 
condescended  to  name  the  picture  he 
particularly  aifected,  the  interview  of 
Milton  with  El  wood,  the  Quaker,  and 
finally  requested,  in  addition,  a  proof 
engraving  from  the  Birth  of  Pan- 
dora I* 

Many  friends  of  Barry  were  ready 
to  take  the  hint  thus  offered ;  and  in 
some  time  the  subscription  rose  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  A  meeting  of  his 
friends  resolved  that  it  should  be  laid 
out  la  the  purchase  of  an  annuity. 
An  annuity  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  was  purchased  fVom 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  tha^  a  secure 
hidependence  was  at  last  obtained  for 
one  so  long  and  so  severely  tried  by 
poverty.  But  it  was  now  late ;  his 
constitution  was  broken,  and  a  mortal 
disease  had  perhaps  already  obtained 
the  mastery  in  his  frame. 

No  external  indication,  however, 
awakened  the  apprehension  and  de- 
pressed the  expectation  of  those  partial 
friends  and  admirers,  who  hoped  for  new 
and  great  achievements  fVom  his  ge- 
nius, now  at  last  happily  Aree  A-om  the 
bonds  and  impediments  of  a  galling 
penunr.  He  was  apparently  unbroken 
and  alert,  and  there  was  In  his  ap- 
pearance  the  promise  of  a  long  life. 
His  teal,  also,  promised  that  he  would 
not  fkll  into  idleness.  He  had  been 
slowly  working  out  bis  great  plan  of  a 
series  of  pictures  on  theology. 

But  a  sudden  illness  seized  him  as, 
on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  Feb. 
1806,  he  was  entering  the  bouse 
where  he  used  to  dine.  We  here 
extraet  the  account  left  by  one  of  his 
most  iatimate  fHends  :— 

*'0n  the  evening  of  Thttrsday, 
February  6^  1608,  be  was  stiied,  as  m 


entered  the  house  where  he  usually 
dined,  with  the  cold  fit  of  a  pleuritic 
fever,  of  so  intense  a  degree,  that  all 
his  faculties  were  suspended,  and  he  was 
unable  to  articulate,  or  move.  Some 
cordial  was  administered  to  him  ;  and, 
on  coming  a  little  to  himself,  he  was 
taken  in  a  coach  to  the  door  of  his  own 
house,  which,  the  keyhole  bein^  plugged 
with  dirt  and  pebbles,  as  had  been  oftrti 
done  before  by  the  malice,  or  perhaps 
the  roguery  of  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  was  found  impossible  to  open. 
The  night  being  dark,  and  he  shivering 
under  the  progress  of  his  disease,  his 
friends  thought  it  advisable  to  drive 
awav,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  bo*, 
pitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Bonomu  Bv 
the  kindness  of  that  good  family,  a  bed 
was  procured  in  a  neighbouring  houM, 
to  which  he  was  immMiately  conveyed. 
Here  he  desired  to  be  left,  and  locked 
himself  up,  unfortunately,  for  forty 
hours,  without  the  least  medical  assist* 
ance.  What  took  place  in  the  mean- 
time, he  could  give  but  little  account  of, 
as  he  represented  himself  to  be  deli- 
rious, and  only  recollected  his  being 
tortured  with  a  burning  pain  in  his  ftide, 
and  with  difficulty  of  oreathine.  In 
this  short  time  was  the  deatb-blnw 
given  which,  by  the  prompt  and  timely 
aid  of  copious  bleedine  might  have  beeo 
averted ;  but,  with  this  aid,  such  had 
been  the  re-action  of  the  hot-fit  sue- 
ceediuff  the  rieours,  and  the  vtoleooe  of 
the  inflammation  on  the  pleura,  that  aa 
effusion  of  lymph  had  taken  place,  as 
appeared  afterwards  upon  dissection. 
In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February 
8,  he  rose  and  crawled  forth  to  relate 
his  complaint  to  the  writer  of  this  ae- 
oount.  lie  was  pale,  breathless,  and 
tottering,  as  he  entered  the  room,  wHh 
a  dull  pain  in  his  side,  a  cough,  short 
and  incessant,  and  a  puloe  quick  mad 
feeble.  Succeeding  remedies  proved  of 
little  avail.  With  exacerbations  ao4 
remis?iions  of  fever,  he  lingered  to  the 
22nd  of  February,  when  he  expired." 

His  body  was  allowed  to  be  removed 
to  the  g^eat  room  of  the  society 
which  his  genius  had  adorned.  Hb 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  between  the 
tombs  of  Wren  and  Reynolds.  A 
plain  tombstone  marks  the  place,  it  is 
inscribed ; — 

AP  O 

OaEAT    BISTOtlCAL  FAiyXKa* 

JAMES  BAEET, 

DM  tto4  Ffkraarr,  ISOt. 
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A    NARRATIVE    OF    THE    AFFOHAN    WAR^ 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  of  the  late  Colonel  Dennie,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  18th  Light 

Infantry  Begiment,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Qaeen. 

PART   II. — CONCLUSION. 

We  closed  our  article  last  month — our  readers  will  recollect— by  a  description 
of  the  assault  and  capture  of  Ghuznee  ;  alluding  to  the  occupation  of  Cabool^ 
and  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  his  long  lost  throne.  We  may  now  be 
excused  for  interrupting  the  onward  and  direct  course  of  this  relation^  by 
giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Afighans  and  tiiebr  classic  landy  their  origin  and 
early  history,  and  a  brief  view  of  those  events  which  preceded,  and  from  which 
in  part  originated,  this  expedition  west  of  the  Indus. 

The  geographical  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabool* — of  which  Afghanistan 
may  be  considered  a  province — were,  at  an  earlier  date,  of  much  wider  extent 
than  at  the  present  day.  The  country  lying  between  Persia  on  the  west,  and 
Indostan  on  the  east,  and  stretching  northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
confines  of  Tartary,  including  Bokhara  and  Budakshan,  were,  until  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  modern  period,  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cabool.  Now,  however,  these  boundaries  are  far  more  confined :  the  pro« 
vinces  of  the  Punjab,  Beloocfaistan,  Bokhara,  and  Scinde,  asserted,  and  gra- 
dually gained  their  independence,  until  the  limits  of  the  entire  kingdom  became 
almost  coincident  with  those  of  one  of  its  provinces,  Affghanistan — a  fact  suffi- 
ciently indicated  at  the  present  day  by  the  indiscriminate,  or  indifferent  use  of 
either  name,  Afighanistan  or  Cabool,  to  denominate  territories  lying  within 
boundaries  so  nearly  identical.  Aflghanistan  may  be  roughly  stated  to  include 
all  the  high  lands  of  Cabool  west  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains  to  PersiAy 
and  lying  between  30  and  34^  degrees  north  latitude. 

The  name  Affghanistan,  the  origin  of  which  is  but  hypothetical,  is  seldom  or 
never  employed  by  the  natives  of  this  country.  When  speaking  generally,  they 
call  themselves  Pooshtaneh :  hence  Patau,  the  name  by  which  the  Afighans  ar-i 
known  throughout  Indostan. 

In  the  government  and  social  condition  of  this  people,  many  striking  pecu- 
liarities are  manifest,  when  contrasted  with  the  Hindoos  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Persians  on  the  other.  Their  independent  and  warlike  character,  their 
nominally  monarchical,  but  more  really  patriarchal  government,  sufficiently 
distinguish  them  from  either  of  those  eastern  races. 

The  Affghans  are  subdivided  into  numerous  independent  tribes,  the  organi- 
zation of  which  is  intricate  and  complicated.  The  following,  however,  will 
serve  to  give  a  clear  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  their  social  and 
legislative  combinations  are  formed.  The  union  of  several  families,  by  ties 
of  real  or  supposed  consanguinity,  constitutes  what  is  called  an  Ooloos,  This 
is  governed  by  a  Khan,  who  is  chosen  firom  the  oldest  family  in  the  Ooloos,  in 
war  appearing  as  its  leader,  and  in  peace  bearing  the  office  of  maffistrate  and 
representative.  When  several  Oolooses  unite,  the  confederacy  is  termed  a 
Rhail — a  union,  however,  which  among  many  tribes  is  obsolete.  The  next 
combination  may  be  termed  a  TVibe,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
Rhails ;  and  the  whole  is  under  the  rule  of  a  common  sovereign,  who  obtains, 
and  maintains  his  throne  more  by  the  physical  strength  of  his  tnbe  than  absolute 
right  of  possession,  by  inheritance,  or  otherwise.  The  Khans,  uniting,  form 
what  is  called  a  Jeergah,  which  is  not  only  a  judicial  but  a  legislative  court. 
Their  religion  is  a  sect  of  the  Mohammedan. 

The  A%hans  are  intensely  attached  to  their  country  and  their  clan,  and  take 


*  To  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  maps  Nos.  75  and  80,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  are  recommended,  as  being  cheap  and  ezoellont. 
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a  pride  in  reciting  their  genealogies,  counting  no  man  a  true  Ailgban  who  can- 
not trace  his  descent  through  six  generations  at  least. 

Their  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Elphinstone : — **  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  revengeful,  avaricious,  rapacious,  and  obstinate ;  on  the  other,  they 
are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  dependants,  hospita- 
ble, brave,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ;  and  they  are  less  disposed 
than  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  deceit.** 

The  most  powerful  tribe  among  the  Affghans,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting 
in  every  respect,  is  called  by  the  name  Dooranee.  These  people  inhabit  the 
western,  and  central  portions  of  Afighanistan,  and,  until  about  a  century  ago, 
bore  the  name  of  Abdalli  A%hans,  when  Amed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  gave  to  them  tne  title  Hhev  now  possess.  This  powerful  tribe 
consists  of  nine  Khails,  of  which  the  Populzye  ana  Barukzye  are  alone  worthy  of 
note  here.  In  the  former  is  the  Ooloos  of  the  Suddozyes,  to  a  family  of  which 
Shah  Soojah  belongs,  and  to  the  latter  Dost  Mahom^  claims  kindred.  The 
Dooranees  are  not  only  the  most  powerful  of  the  Affghan  tribes,  but  the?  are 
also  the  most  civilized, — possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  in  an  eminent 
degree,  with  far  less  oi  their  vices.  Herat  and  Candahar  are  their  principal 
cities. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Giljhies,  who  border  the  Dooranees  on  the  cast 
For  a  long  time  they  possessed  the  regal  power,  but  were  engaged  in  constant 
struggles  with  the  Dooranees  to  maintain  their  claim  to  the  throne  of  CabooL 
The  riffht  of  monarchy  was,  however,  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Amed 
Shah,  tne  celebrated  Dooranee  chief,  in  whose  family  the  royal  inberitaooe 
IS  now  vested.  Cabool,  Ghuznee,  and  Jellalabad  are  the  principal  GUjhian 
cities. 

The  tribes  more  easterly  still  are  included  amongst  the  Berdooranees,  who 
inhabit  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Affghanlstan.  The  most  remarkable  Khaik 
among  them  are  the  Eusofzyes  and  the  Khyberees,  who  are  notorious  as  being 
the  worst  of  the  Af!ghans.  The  latter  possess  all  the  hills  and  valleys  under  tke 
Hindoo-Koosh,  from  the  Suffaid-Koh  to  the  Indus.  The  Khyberees  a^  pro- 
fessional robbers  and  plunderers,  which  occupation  the  nature  of  their  country 
especially  favours.  They  levy  a  toll  on  all  who  may  require  the  use  of  their 
defile,  and  were  paid  a  large  sum  by  Nadir  Shah  for  the  unmolested  passage  of 
his  armies  through  the  pass  which  bears  their  name. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  tribes  in  Affghanlstan.  There  are  nnmerons 
others,  however,  who  are  so  insignificant, — at  least  in  connexion  with  our  pre- 
sent purpose, — that  even  a  recital  of  their  names  would  be  a  superfluous  task. 

The  remote  origin  of  this  people  is  obscure.  However,  it  now  appears  to  be 
satisfactorily  established  that  Bokhara  and  Af&haoistan  were,  so  early  as  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  inhabited  by  the  Medes ;  and  that  Zoroaster  here 
first  promulgated  his  religio-political  doctrines,  which,  spreading  with  sorpriaing 
rapidity,  concentrated  and  civilized  all  the  surrounding  tribes  and  nations  in  its 
progress,  until,  finally  establishing  itself  in  Persia,  it  gave  to  that  nation  a  creed 
and  a  monarchy.* 

The  traditions  and  records  of  the  Affghans  all  assert  their  Israelitish  origin; 
and  although  these  accounts  are  mixed  up  with  many  absurd  fables,  and  contain 
many  anachronisms,  ^et  a  foundation  in  fact  is  not  wanting  to  give  suppcM*t  to 
the  story.  They  maintain  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Saul,  the  king  of 
Israel ;  and,  like  all  Mahommedans,  relate  the  Jewish  history  from  Abra^m 
down  to  the  captivity ;  asserting  that,  after  the  captivity,  part  of  this  pcopU 
withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Ghore — the  western  Hindoo  Koosh — and  part  to 
Arabia ;  and  that  when  Mohanmied  appeared  they  became  his  followers.  In 
this  relation  there  are  many  circumstances, — not  introduced  here, — whtcfa»  if 
permitted  to  have  absolute  weight  in  the  matter,  must  decide  the  question  of 
their  Israelitish  origin  in  the  negative.  Considerable  allowances,  bowerer, 
must  be  made  for  the  inaccuracies  and  absurdities  which  appear  to  be  the 


•  Researches  into  the  Politics,  &c.,  of  Ancient  Nations,  by  A.  H.  L. 
Professor  of  Hutory  in  GotUngen. 
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parable  accompaniments  of  tradition.  The  Scripture  aocoont  of  the  captivitj, 
alluded  to  in  the  Aflghan  record.^  is  given  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings^  the  sixth  verse  of  which  is  as  follows : — *'  In  the  ninth 
year  of  Hosea,  (king  of  Israel,  B.  C.  7'ilO  the  kinff  of  Assyria  (Shalmanezer) 
took  Samaria,  (after  a  siege  of  three  years,)  and  carried  away  Israel  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Goxan,  amd  la 
the  cities  of  the  Medes"  Since  then  no  deBnite  traces  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
have  been  discovered,  until  we  hear  of  the  modem  AfTghan  laying  claim  to  their 
title  and  descent — a  claim  which,  if  not  quite  sound,  rests,  at  least,  on  no  slight 
foundation. 

In  a  history  of  the  revolution  of  Persia,  or  rather  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Affghans,  in  the  year  1722,  from  the  memoirs  of  Father  Krusinski,  pro- 
curator of  the  Jesuits  at  Ispahan,  their  origin  is  thus  given  :— 

*'  The  Affhvans,  (for  such  is  the  orthography  of  the  name  throughout  the 
work,)  who  were  originally  of  the  province  Szyrvan,  which  was  anciently  called 
Great  Albania,  and  situate  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  were 
formerly  subdued  by  Tamerlane,  who,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  greater  subjec- 
tion, placed  them  between  Persia  and  the  Indus.  'Tis  said  they  were  anciently 
CArisiians  of  the  Armenian  sect,*  but  that  they  turned  Mohammedans  from 
want  of  their  priests  and  doctors,  whom  Tamerlane  took  away  from  them  that 
they  might  sooner  embrace  that  religion. "f  This,  however,  appears  to  refer  to 
a  more  recent  period. 

From  these  relations  it  is  manifest  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Aflfghan  nation,  they  roust  at  the  present  day  be  looked  upon  as  a  mixed 
people,  having  among  them  traces  perhaps  of  the  sc^  of  Abraham,  and  records 
of  that  favoured  race ;  both,  however,  obscured,  perverted,  and  confused  by 
amalgamation  with  the  blood,  and  fables  of  those  Gentile  nations  with  whom 
either  in  war  or  peace  they  intermingled. 

It  b,  however,  a  fact,  universally  admitted,  that  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo* 
Koosh,  and  Soliman  range  were  inhabited  at  a  very  remote  period  by  these 
people,  who,  like  all  mountain  tribes,  presen'ed  that  independence  which  was 
so  frcauently  li»At  and  won  by  their  brethren  of  the  plains. 

Little  of  interest  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  country  until  the  year  330, 
B.  C,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  flushed  with  the  success  of  his  arms  in 
Persia,  turned  the  tide  of  his  conquests  to  this  country  and  India.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  those  provinces  and  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
and  a  reference,  for  more  accurate  information  on  this  subject,  to  any  biogra- 
phical record  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  are  all  that  these  limits  will  permit. 

The  first  city  of  this  country  be  marched  towards  was  Artacoana,  the  site  of 
the  modem  Herat  He  crossed  the  Helmund  to  Candahar,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed he  founded,  calling  it  by  his  own  name,  Alexandria.  He  passed  over  the 
Hindoo- Koosh  amid  privations  and  hardships,  which  we  may  bebeve  our  unfor- 
tunate troops  have  so  Utely  appreciated,  and  in  the  year  329,  B.  C,  arrived 
in  Bactria,  the  modem  Bokhara,^  nudiing  himself  master  of  several  of  its 
cities,  at  one  of  which — Bactra,  the  modern  Balkh — in  a  drunken  revel  be 
slew  his  friend  Cleitos.  In  327,  B.  C,  having  again  scaled  the  lofty  mountain! 
of  the  Hindoo- Koosh,  be  arrived  at  Alexandria  after  a  liasty  march,  whence  he  set 
out  on  hu  expedition  to  India.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  at  Attock,  and  passed 
through  the  Punjab  with  tlte  intention  of  enriching  his  army  with  the  plundered 
wealth  of  India;  but  bis  soldiers  worn  out  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  disease,  and  sudi 
formidable  enemies  appearing  at  every  step,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this 


*  See  Gibbon's  **  Decline  and  Fall."  kc,  chapter  Ixv.,  paragraph  6. 

f  To  support  this  account,  the  worthy  father  adds  the  following  curious  re- 
mark :— '*  A«  to  their  name,  that  alone  seems  to  jujitify  what  is  said  of  their  origin 
with  respect  to  Albania ;  for  as  in  the  Armhiian  tongue  our  letter  /  is  changed 
into  qkt  and  our  6  into  v,  so  from  the  word  Alh^au  is  formed  Affkcmiu,**  We  fear 
this  derivation  is  somewhat  far'/etched. 

t  His  memory  is  still  preserved  in  Bokhara,  by  a  priest  being  appointed  to  reed  in 
public  the  deeds  of  lakander  the  Great. 
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design^  and  make  the  Hyphasis^  or  Sntlege,  the  boundarj  of  his  eastern  con- 

Suests ;  and>  dropping  down  the  Indus,  he  returned  back>  mortified  and  subdued, 
[irough  Gedrosia  or  Beloochistan,  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Afghanistan,  until  the  establishment  of  Moham- 
medanism, is  comparatively  of  little  interest.     During  their  religions  wars  with 
the  Arabs,  they  lost  the  government  of  the  country ;  but  ultimately  sucoeede<l 
after  a  long  series  of  struggles,  in  throwing  off  the  Ishmaelitish  yoke. 

In  the  year  1000  the  brilliant  career  of  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  commenced. 
He  was  son  of  the  Goyernor  of  Rhorassan  and  Bokhara ;  and,  for  havinff  ren* 
dered  a  signal  service  to  the  Caliph,  his    master,  was  rewarded  witn  die 

government  of  Cabool.  However,  gaining  an  increase  of  strength  and  power, 
e  subdued  the  Persian  provinces,  and  made  Ghuznee  his  capital,  which  be 
enriched  with  the  plunder  of  his  annual  Indian  invasions ;  and  the  countries 
from  Persia  to  the  Ganges,  including  Bokhara,  acknowledged  his  sway,  and 

Said  him  tribute.     He  died  in  1030  at  Ghuznee,  where  his  tomb  at  the  present 
ay  forms  a  striking  object,  and  his  memory  is  preserved  by  a  priest  reading 
daily  the  Koran  over  the  grave  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  century  succeeding  his  death,  disorder  prevailed  throughout  the  kinff- 
dom,  until  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Aflghan  prmces  overthrew  the  Gusneride 
dynasty,  dethroned  the  king,  and  reduced  his  city  to  ashes.  The  Aflfchans  now 
added  considerably  to  their  empire  by  conquest,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
founded  the  Patan,  or  Affghan  kingdom  of  Delhi.  But  while  intent  on  ez- 
tending  and  strengthening  their  possessions  east  of  the  Indus,  their  own  land 
became  a  prey  to  Genjhis  Khan  and  his  numerous  Tartar  hordes,  under  whom 
the  Mogpl  dynasty  was  established  in  Affghanistan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  invincible  Timur,  or  Tamer- 
lane, appeared,  to  whose  all-powerful  arms  this  country  soon  became  a  prcj. 
He  conquered  Persia,  made  numerous  excursions  into  India,  and,  seiaii^  npoo 
the  A%nan  kingdom  of  Delhi,  extended  his  dominions  even  to  the  Ganges. 
Egypt  bowed  betore  him ;  and  thence  advancing  into  Europe,  he  poshed  his 
successful  arms  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Moscow  itself.*  But  his  power,  which 
was  so  quickly  established,  was  not  destined  to  be  permanent ;  and  his  death  wai 
soon  followed  by  the  Afijrhan  tribes  again  assuming  their  independence. 

In  the  year  1483,  in  Boahara,  his  descendant,  the  Sultan  BaW,  was  bom.  So 
early  as  his  twelfth  year  did  his  turbulent  career  commence ;  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  exile  and  concealment  among  the  mountains 
of  Tartary.  He  next  appeared  as  a  conqueror ;  and,  having  advanced  upon  Cabool» 
took  possession  of  that  city  after  a  short  siege,  and  made  it  his  capital.  Here 
he  recruited  his  armies  witn  A%han  troops,  and  proceeded,  like  his  predecei* 
sors,  to  the  conquest  of  Indostan.  This  he  effected,  and,  having  returned  to 
Cabool,  occupied  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  improving  the  internal  condition  of 
his  adopted  country.  His  tomb  at  the  present  day  at  Cabool  forms  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  natives,  and  of  attraction  to  the  curious. 

After  his  death  (A.D.,  1530)  the  Affffhans  again  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence. But  the  Persians  now  assumed  their  short-lived  possession  of  the  ooun- 
trv.  The  two  orreat  Aflghan  tribes,  the  Dooranees  (or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  the  Abdallees)  and  Gilihies,  drove  them  from  all  their  dtiee,  and,  in 
1722,  Mahomed,  a  chief  of  the  latter,  advancing  into  Persia,  seized  on  Ispahan, 
and,  having  expelled  the  monarch,  mounted  the  Persian  throne.  His  reign  was 
but  of  short  duration :  he  was  slain  by  the  hands  of  some  of  his  own  house,  and 
his  successor  saw  the  termination  of  the  Aflghan  rule  in  Persia.  A  child  was 
bom  to  an  obscure  tradesman,  a  serf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Persia,  called  Naifir 
Kouli,  who,  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  He  proclaimed  Tamasp,  son  of  the  deposed  Persian  king,  as  sovereign ; 
and  havinff,  in  the  year  1727»  raised  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  advanced  at 
their  bead,  with  the  determination  of  driving  the  Aflghans  out  of  the  king- 
dom. His  successes  were  so  great,  that  in  two  years  few  of  that  people  remaiiMd 
in  Persia,  and  Tamasp  was  restored  to  hLs  paternal  throne.     For  these  senriocs 


*  See  Gibbon,  ohi^»ter  Ixv.,  paragraph  4. 
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his  sovereign  presented  Nadir  with  four  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his  kingdom. 
But  his  popularity  soon  enabled  him  to  seize  the  Persian  throne  itself,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  26th  February,  1736.  He  then  directed  his  con- 
quests into  Affghanistan,  commencing  with  the  invasion  of  Candahar,  which  he 
took,  and,  marching  upon  Delhi,  conquered  it  also. 

But  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  was  marked  by  extreme  cruelty. 
His  eldest  son,  who  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  was 
blinded  by  his  father's  orders  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of 
his  Persian  soldiery,  he  formed  the  diabolical  design  of  putting  them  to  death. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered  by  some  Persian  ofiicers,  and  hia 
assassination  paid  the  penalty  of  his  treachery.  His  army  was  dispersed^  and 
the  Affghans,  who  formed  a  large  portion  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  Amed,  a 
khan  of  the  Abdalli  Afighans,  and  of  the  Suddozye  family,  returned  to  their 
native  lands,  laden  with  treasures  plundered  from  their  late  masters.  This 
man,  supported  by  the  Barnkzye  chiefs,  was  crooned  king  of  all  the  Affghan8» 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Dooranee,*  which  his  tribe  have  since  borne.  He 
added  the  Punjab  and  Cashmere  to  his  dominions,  subdued  Khorassan  and  the 
kingdom  of  Balkh,  and  succeeded  in  making  Scinde,  and  Beloochistan  tributary 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool. 

He  died  in  1773,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Timour  Shah,  who,  having 
reigned  ingloriously  for  twenty  years,  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  numerous 
progeny,  of  which  his  sons  Humaioon,  Zeman,  Miidimood,  Soojah,  and  Eyoob 
were  the  most  remarkable. 

At  his  father's  death,  the  eldest  son,  Humaioon,  Khan  of  Candahar,  attempted 
to  have  himself  crowned  king  of  the  Affghans.  But  his  brother  Zeman,  sup- 
ported by  the  chiefs  of  the  Barukzye  khail,  had  already  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Cabool,  and,  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  his  elder  brother, 
routed  his  forces,  and,  having  taken  Humaioon  prisoner,  incapacitated  him  for 
ever  wielding  an  eastern  sceptre,  by  depriving  him  of  both  his  eyes.  Zeman  now 
feeling  himself  secure  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  led  his  victorious  arms  into  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  overran  the  Punjab,  and,  in  1797»  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  force,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  Indian  government  immediately  organized  an  army  to  oppose  his  advance  ; 
but  circumstances  occurring  at  home  diverted  Zeman  from  this  proiect,  and 
recalled  him  hence  without  having  struck  a  single  blow.  His  brother  Mah- 
mood.  Khan  of  Herat,  had  organized  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  him  of  his  here- 
ditary kingdom  of  Khorassan,  inducing  the  Persian  monarch  to  espouse  his 
cause.  This  project,  however,  was  unsuccessful :  Zeman,  rushing  with  his  hosts 
from  his  meditated  invasion  of  Indostan,  overthrew  all  opposition,  dispersed 
the  combined  forces  of  his  enemies,  and  again  returned,  with  increased  power, 
to  the  Punjab.  He  there  reduced  all  the  rajahs  into  submission,  and  among 
them  Runjeet  Singh,  nominating  him  to  the  governorship  of  Laliore,  and  making 
that  province  subject  and  tributary  to  his  crown.  On  his  return  home,  how- 
ever, having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Barukzye  chiefs,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  for  his  destruction ;  but  its  timely  discovery  enabled  him  to 
seize  the  principal  conspirators,  who  were  all  immediately  beheaded.  But  the 
sons  of  one  of  his  victims  (one  of  whom  is  Dost  Mahomed)  were  bent 
on  revenging  their  father  s  death.  For  this  purpose,  the  eldest  of  these^ 
Futteh  Khan,  immediately  joined  himself  with  Mahmood,  Zeman's  third 
brother,  and,  mustering  a  large  army,  totally  routed  the  Cabool  forces 
and  having  taken  Zeman  prisoner,  had  him  blinded,  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment ;  he  was  shortly  released,  and  has  since  lived  in  comparative  ease  and 
comfort.  Mahmood  then  mounted  the  throne  of  Cabool ;  but  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  raised  by  his  brother  Soojahf 
our  late  minion,  which  terminated  in  his  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it  ia 
the  latter's  favour.f    But  this  position  he  was  destined  not  long  to  enjoy.    Moh- 


•  Door-i-Doorin — "Pearl  of  all  pearls." 

f  It  was  now  (1809)  that  Elphinstone's  embassy  arrived  at  the  court  of  SoojaQ> 
bat  left  it  without  having  obtained  the  object  of  ue  mission. 
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mood,  and  his  vizier  Futteh  Khan,  were  again  in  arms,  and  drove  Soojahfrom  die 
kingdom  ;  who,  in  a  pitched  battle  with  Dost  Mahomed,  having  suffered  a  final 
defeat,  fled  to  the  court  of  Runjeet  Singh  for  protection  ;  but,  imprisoned, 
plundered,  and  otherwise  cruelly  treated,  he  thence  escaped  to  Loodiana,  where 
ne  since  enjoyed,  in  peace,  a  pension  from  the  Indian  treasury. 

In  the  meantime,  Mahmood,  being  now  in  comparatively  peaceable  possesuon 
of  his  kingdom,  beban^  a  tyrant;  and,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  kis  vizier, 
and  forgetful  of  the  valuable  assistance  he  had  so  frequently  received  at  his 
hands,  had  him  blinded,  and,  by  the  express  commands  of  his  ungrateful  master, 
cruelly  butchered. 

But  his  death  was  not  permitted  to  be  long  unavenged.  His  brother  Aiim 
and  Dost  Mahomed,  assisted  by  other  Barukzye  chiefs,  drove  him  from  hb 
throne,  (whence  he  fled  to  Herat,)  and  solicited  Soojah  to  resume  the  sceptre. 
But  his  conduct  being  displeasing  to  these  chiefs,  the  younger  brother,  Eyoob, 
was  set  up  in  his  stead.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  those  who  had  the  power 
of  making  and  unmaking  kings  would  not  long  refrain  from  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  sceptre,  which  was  then  all  but  in  their  grasp.  Eyoob  was  un- 
seated, and  Azeem  and  his  brothers  seized  upon  and  partitioned  the  kingdom 
among  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  tributary  states  were  enabled  to  sever  their  connexion  with  the 
Cabool  throne,  and  recover  their  independence.  Balkh,  Scinde,  Beloochistan, 
and  the  Punjab  refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  king  of  the 
AfTghans  in  their  territories.  Runjeet  Singh  became  by  degrees  more  and  more 
powerful,  and,  thirsty  for  conquest,  seized  upon  the  rich  province  of  Cashmere  : 
and  in  a  final  battle  with  Azeem  and  Dost  Mahomed,  he  having  totally  routed 
their  Affghan  forces,  added  this  province  to  his  already  extensive  dominions. 
Azeem*s  death  soon  followed  this  defeat,  and  the  vacant  throne  of  Cabool  was 
speedily  filled  by  his  brother.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Three  other  brothers 
seized  upon  Candahar.     Herat  alone  remained  in  the  Suddozye  family,  beinff 

foverned  by  the  fugitive,  Mahmood,  who,  at  his  death,  in  1829,  was  succeeded 
y  his  son  Ramram. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  a  Barukzve  ruled  in  AfTehanistan,  until  those 
circumstances  which  are  related  in  Colonel  Dennie's  first  letter  occarrinr, 
induced  the  British  government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Soojah, 
and  replace  him  on  the  throne  he  had  so  often  lost  and  won.* 

After  this  long,  though  perhaps  not  unnecessary  digression,  we  shall  return 
to  the  position  of  our  forces  at  Cabool ;  and  we  oner  the  following  letter, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fresh  incidents  it  relates,  but  as  it  also  serres 
— by  a  hurried  recapitulation  of  those  events  recorded  in  our  last  month's 
number — to  connect  the  present  with  the  former  part  of  this  narrative,  and 
preserve  the  chain  unbroken. 

equal  varieties,  and  extremes  of  cold  at 
night,  had  nought  to  cool  oar  bamin^ 
tongues  but  brackbh  and  filthy  water, 
and  that  most  scanty  at  best  of  times, 
and  often  not  procurable  at  all.  .  .  . 
Oar  losses  in  animals  and  property  have 
been  fearful :  no  less  than  thirteen  of 
my  own  camels  have  perbhed,  or  bees 
carried  off  by  the  different  tribes  of 
maraaders  through  whose  country  we 
have  passed;  and  who,  although  they 
never  ventured  upon  an  open  attack,  yet 
hung  upon  our  flanks,  or  plundered  oar 
bargage,  and  murdered  our  def«noel«ss 
followers,  or  parties  they  foond  too 
weak  to  oppose  them ;  well  armed,  wtQ 


••  Cabool,  Sept.  Itt.  1830. 
"  At  length,  after  a  march  of  ten 
months,  behold  us  safely  arrived  at  this 
far-famed  capital  of  the  Afighans.  We 
moved  from  Kumaul  early  in  Novem- 
ber; and  this  circuitous  and  dreadfully 
lengthened  route  has — thank  God ! — at 
last  terminated.  Man  and  beast  are 
fairly  worn  out.  We  have  traversed 
great  part  of  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
upper  and  lower  Scinde,  scaled  pre- 
c^>itous  mountains,  forced  desperate 
and  difficult  passes,  crossed  boundless 
wastes,  howhng  wildernesses,  endured 
the  most  intense  heat — the  thermometer 
at  140  degrees  in  the  sun, — suffered 


*  For  the  information  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  we  are  indebted  chiefly 
to  Elphinstone  and  Bumcs'  works  ou  Cabool,  lie. 
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mounted,  and  being  in  considerable 
numbers,  they  inflicted  serious  mischief 
on  us ;  harassed  our  weary  infantry, 
and  laughed  at  our  cavalry,  whose 
horses  were  quite  unable  to  follow  them, 
or  almost  to  drag  through  their  daily 
march :  in  fact,  the  greater  part  are 
dismounted. 

"  We  have  now  seen  all  of  these  horrid 
countries  of  Beloochistan,  Scinde,  &c.,* 
and  more  inhospitable  soils  and  climates 
cannot  be  imagined,  or  more  unfit  for 
animal  life.     Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  for  days, 
weeks,  and  months  we  have  travelled 
oyer    an    unbroken  surface    of  sand; 
at  other  times  of  rock  or  stone ;  aeain 
of  a  long   dreary   line  of   a   hundred 
miles  of  thorns  and  thistles ; — not   a 
town  or  village,  not  a  bird  or  beast  to 
relieve    this    dreadful    solitude.      Our 
route  across  these  dreary  plains  will 
never  be  forgotten :  they  are  skirted  by 
chains  of  mountains, — ^the  residence  of 
our  friends  the  Cossacks  I  before  alluded 
to ;     and    those    bands    of    predatory 
cavalry  bear  the  same  name  as  with 
their  kindred  tribes   among  the   Rus- 
sians ; — ^indeed    the  name    is    common 
through  the  east,  but  whether  Tartar, 
Persian,  or  Arabic,  I  have  not  learned. f 
One  thing  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  of, 
viz — that    no    invadino   army — he    it 
Hussian  or  Persian,  or  of  any  other  nation 
— could  ever  take  the  line  we  have  moved 
along  on  its  road  to  India.     It  has  cost 
the  government  no  doubt  a  serious  sxmi 
to  purchase  this  information.! 

**  One  amusing  or  absurd  fact  I  can- 
not help  noticing: — According  to  our 
maps,  this  journey  is  marked  by  names 
of  towns  and  cities :  they  stand  in 
large  Roman  capitals,  as  if  they  were 
not  only  realities,  but  places  of  ^reat 
consequence.  Vain,  however,  would 
prove  the  search  to  caravan  or  wayfarer : 
no  solitary  hovel  marks  the  spot  where 
a  far-famed  metropolis  stood,  or  ought 
to  stand.  With  as  much  truth  and  pro- 
priety might  one  take  a  chart  of  the 
ocean,  ana  mark  certain  latitudes  and 
longitudes  with  names  of  market  towns, 
villages,  &c. 


"  Affghanistan  differs  little  from  its 
neighbouring  countries  or  boundaries. 
From  Shawl  to  Cabool  is  a  series  of 
valleys,   surrounded   by  mountains,  or 
hills,  chiefly  desert,  and  rather  thinly 
peopled,  or  totally  without  inhabitants, 
bome  few  exccption8«>may  be  found,  as 
in   those   of  CaiMahar,  especially   Ca- 
bool.   But  the  beauty  of  those  favoured 
spots  lies  more,  1  believe,  in  the  con- 
trast than  in  the  reality  :  our  feelings, 
rather  than  our  judgments,  transform 
what  elsewhere  might  be  but  common- 
place into  Paradise  itself.     Such  it  is 
that  Cabool  appears  to  me  and  all  of 
us  :  its  fruits  and  climate  are  certainly 
delicious ;  sheets  of  cultivation,  streams 
of  water,  even  rivers,  and,  above  all, 
trees  and  shrubs — which  we  have  not 
seen,    scarcely   one  of,    since    leaving 
India — ^refresh,  delight,  and  surprise  us 
too.     All  those  fruits   which  are  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  our  climate  are  here 
lareer  and  finer  than  I  have  ever  seen ; 
and  musk  melons,   which  surpass    the 
world,  are  in  abundance  and  profusion. 
Even  pomegranates,  although  a  tropical 
fruit,  are  seen  in  piles  beside  the  fruits 
of  Europe ;  and  in  the  shops,  which  are 
very  tastefully  laid   out,  are  disposed 
large  blocks  of  ice  and  pails  of  snow,  to 
cool '  the    sherbets    ana    lemonades  all 
indulge  in.      Let  me  not  forget  that 
cherries,  strawberries,  and  green  gages 
abound,  that  would  not  be  despised  in 
our  own  dear  home.    The  animals,  also, 
are  very  fine — ^be  they  of  whatever  de- 
scription.    The  men  are  striking  and 
handsome;    large,  fine,   noble  features 
and  limbs,  and  their   costume  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Many  of  these  people 
are  fair  as  our:jelve8,  and  blue  eyes  and 
light  hair  are  not  unusual  among  them, 
and  they  have  the  same  bloom  on  their 
cheeks  as  we  see  among  our  peasantry. 

Their  horses  are  very 

superior ;  and  no  picture  can  be  more 
imposing  than  these  Affghans  mounted 
and  armed — as  they  are  to  the  teeth — 
with  costly  matchlocks,  spears,  shields, 
pistols,  and  sabres.  Among  these 
troops,  the  Kuzzilbashes,  ^  or  Persian 
Royal  Guard,  are  most  distinguished : 


•  We  beg  to  recommend  our  readers,  in  order  to  acquire  some  ideas  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  march,  to  possess  themselves  of  "  Atkinson's  Sketches  in  Affghan- 
istan," lately  published  by  Graves  and  Gilbert,  of  London.  Independently  of  the 
peculiar  interest  attached  to  these  views,  their  beauty  and  fineness  of  execution, 
as  works  of  art,  alone  entitle  them  to  support. 

t  The  name  Cossack  is  derived  from  a  Tartar  word  signifying  "  light-armed 
cavalry." 

X  A  piece  of  information,  which,  if  known  to  our  government  four  years  ago, 
might  have  saved  the  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  pounds  thu  destruc- 
tive war  has  cost  the  British. 

%  The  Kuzzilbashes  are  a  clan,  chiefly  of  soldiers,  who  were  imported  from 
Persia  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  are  of  that  colony  of  Toorks  which  now  predominate  in 
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these  are  called  so  from  the  black  Astra- 
khan lambskin  caps,  with  red  tops  or 
bags,  they  wear. 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you,  from 
time  to  time,  as  full  ana  accurate  an 
account  as  possible  of  our  proceedings  ; 
but  the  number  of  our  mails  that  have 
been  robbed,  and  the  escorts  murdered, 
give  me  but  faint  hopes  of  these  ever 
reaching  their  destination.  We  have 
been  often  a  month  without  hearing 
even  from  the  posts  in  our  rear,  and 
without  a  single  letter  or  order  reaching 
us  from  India.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
dispirit  those  employed  on  distant  ser- 
vice than  their  communications  being 
cut  off.  I  have  not  heard  now  a  long 
time  from  home.  ...  I  told  you 
before  of  my  having  been  left  behind  at 
Shikarpore,  in  command  of  the  second 
brigade.  .  •  .  Whence  I  proceeded 
to  I>adur.  ...  I  had  only  four 
companies  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
overtaking  the  army.  I  volunteered  to 
escort  two  troops  of  horse  artillery — 
newly  raised  levies  of  the  Shahs — 
through  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  difficulties 
'we  had  to  encounter  were  very  great. 
We  were  ten  days  in  the  pass,  and  the 
heat  beggars  all  description.  The 
heights  were  crowned  with  Beloochees, 
our  numbers  small,  and  the  road  so 
steep,  and  deep  with  loose  stones  or 
shingle,  that  the  sepoys — for  I  had  no  Bri- 
tish soldiers  with  me — were  completely 
exhausted  dragging  through  their  guns, 
— the  water  brought  with  us  being  all 
exhausted,  and  none  to  be  procured  for 
many  davs.    I  was  fourteen  hours  in  one 

Sart  of  the  defile.  We  suffered  a  great 
eal  from  the  rocks  and  stones  thrown 
down  upon  us,  as  well  as  from  the  heavy 
fire  we  were  exposed  to — the  enemy  be- 
ing under  cover,  while  we  were  entirely 
exposed, — and  of  course  lost  many  men 
and  horses.  But  I  brought  them  through 


without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  or  any  of  the 
ammunition,  or  leaving  a  single  wounded 
man  behind  me.     After  getting  all  safe 
to  Shawl  or  Qucttah,  I  proceeded,  with 
another  convoy,   over  another   and   a 
worse  pass — the  Kojuk  Pass  jj  and  finally 
reached  the  army  and  my  regiment  at 
Candahar,  in  time  to  move  on  in  com- 
mand thereof  to   Cabool.     Arrived  at 
Ghuznee,  although  I  had  resumed  xhm 
duty  of  a  brigadier  from  my  seniority,  I 
agreed,  at  the  request  of  Brigadier  Sale, 
to  lead  the  storming  part?,  or  Corlom 
hope,  consisting  of  two   hundred  and 
fifty  picked  men.     .     .     We  blew  open 
the  gate  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  little  band  I  commanded  and  led 
rushed  in,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
by  day-break  the  fort,  town,  and  citadel 
were  completelv  ours  :   the  killed  and 
wounded   on    the  part  of   the   enemy 
being  fifteen  hundred,   and  nearly  as 
many  prisoners    fell   into   our    hands. 
We  had  little  loss,  and— thank   God! 
-—although,  of  course,  I  was  most  ex- 
posed, as  being  in  front  of  all — the  first 
to  enter  the  gateway — ^yet  was  I  spared 
by  his  goodness.      The  effect  of  this 
success  has  been  so  great,  that  Doet 
Mahomed,  who  came  out  with  his  force 
to  meet  us,  found  himself  abandoned^  by 
his  whole  army,  and,  learing  his  guns, 
&c.,  on  the  field,  fled  with  a  few  retainers 
to  Bokhara,  across  the  Hindoo- Kooth 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
"  The  war  mav  now  be  considered  at 
an  end,  the  king  being  once  again  seated 
on  his  throne.      The   1 3th   (with  two 
sepoy    corps)    has    been    selected    to 
remain  here  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
army  on  its  return  to  India.     The  king 
and  envoy,  seeking  warmth  and  safety 
in  the  plams,  retire  to  Jellalabad. 

The  winter  here 

is  very  severe,  so  that  the  frost  and 
snow  will  pinch  us  not  a  little  after  the 


Persia.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  more  western  towns  of  Affghanistan,  and  raie-' 
rally  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  hold  little  rater- 
course.  Elphinstone  describes  them  as  being  lively  and  ingenious,  bnt  fiiibew 
designing,  and  cruel.  The  Ruzzilbashes  form  the  king's  body-guard,  and  oosttK 
tute  an  important  division  of  the  Affghan  armies.  The  following  anecdote  strik* 
ingly  exhibits  one  trait  in  their  character  : — After  the  capture  of  Ohnanee,  Doet 
Mahomed  had  determined  on  retreating  to  a  position  on  the  Cat>ool  river,  and  there 
giving  battle  to  our  forces.  He  was  soon  forced,  however,  to  abandon  this  intcft- 
tion  :  hb  Kuzzilbash  guards,  seeing  the  tide  of  success  runnine  against  him,  begaa 
to  waver  in  their  attachment  to  their  brave  leader.  He  rode  into  the  midst  of  ni* 
treacherous  troop,  with  the  Koran  in  his  hands,  and  conjuriHi  them,  by  it*  contents, 
not  to  desert  the  true  faith,  or  break  their  allegiance  to  him.  **  Since  it  is  plain,** 
he  said,  *' you  are  resolved  to  seek  a  new  ma^iter,  grant  rac  but  one  favour  (a 
requital  for  thirteen  years'  maintenance  and  kindness — enable  me  to  die  with 
honour ;  stand  bv  the  brother  of  Futteh  Khan,  whilst  he  executes  one  charg« 
against  the  cavalry  of  those  Feringee  dogs  :  in  that  onset  he  will  fall ;  then  go, 
and  make  your  own  terras  with  Shah  Soojah.*'  But,  notwithstanding  thete  so- 
licitations of  the  brave  Dost  Mahomed,  his  perfidious  followers,  almost  immediately, 
deserted,  and  enrolled  themselves  in  the  now  more  promising  service  of  his  eoemy« 
— See  Havelock,  voL  ii.,  p.  101. 
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intolerable  heats  we  hare  been  exposed 
to.  I  feel  chiefly  for  the  poor  soldiers  of 
my  regiment,  who  are  unprovided  with 
the  comforts  which  in  Europe  set  the 
elements  at  defiance :  the  oflicers  have 
usually  great  advantages  over  them, 
but  their  sufferings  will  be  great,  I  fear, 
with  the  thermometer  so  extremely 
low,  after  recently  burning  under  140 
degrees  in  the  sun.  The  winter,  too, 
lasts  very  long,  and  already  in  our 
tents  the  water  is  frozen  nightly  half 
an  inch  thick.  Furs  of  all  kinds,  how- 
ever, are  cheap  and  plentiful,  from 
sheepskins  to  sables  and  ermine,  so  we 
must  manage  as  well  as  we  can.  But 
still  the  corps  is  the  most  sickly  and 
insufficient  in  the  army,  and  Sir  John 


Keane's  choice  of  us  appears  a  mystery. 
Thank  God  I  we  have  abundance  to  eat 
at  Cabool ; — we  are  no  longer  on  half 
rations.  Fuel  is  the  only  thing,  we 
learn,  that  is  wanting  here.  I  hope  the 
government  will  repav  us  for  our  losses. 
The  whole  army  has  been  without  wine, 
beer,  or  fermented  liquor  of  any  kind, 
for  months.  Tea  and  coffee  are  almost 
unattainable  luxuries.  But  I  have  kept 
my  health,  and  trust,  for  all  our  sakes, 
it  will  continue ;  and  when  this  service 
is  over,  look  forward  to  a  life  of  quiet 
and  happiness,  in  the  society  of  all  I 
love.  I  am  getting  weary  of  a  life  of 
harass  and  exile  from  all  that  is  dear 
to  me. 

"  W.  H.  D." 


After  the  successful  assault  of  Ghuznee^  we  learn  by  this  letter  that  Dost 
Mahomed  had  fled  into  Bokhara,  taking  the  road  leading  to  Bameean,  a  city,  it 
is  supposed,  of  ancient  Bactria,  but  now  insignificant.  In  the  meantime.  Captain 
Outram,  with  an  ample  force,  was  dispatched  after  the  flying  Dost.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  road  and  passes  to  this  town,  Hajee  Khan,  a  Kakur  chief,  who 
was  formerly  governor  of  Bameean  under  Shah  Soojab,  was  selected  as  guide^ 
with  a  division  of  Aflghan  soldiery  under  his  command.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  treachery  of  this  man,  and  the  wavering  adherence  of  his  troops,  the 
pursuit,  although  executed  with  the  utmost  skill  and  perseverance  over  the 
lofly  ranges  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh  mountains,  arrived  at  Bameean  only  in  time 
to  learn  that  the  Dost  had  fled  still  further  north,  into  the  Koondooz  territory 
of  Bokhara,  and  was  there  organizing  the  Usbecs  to  his  assistance.  The  pursuit 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  force  fell  back  upon  Cabool  without  having 
effected  its  object. 

On  making  the  military  arrangements  throughout  the  country,  Sir  John 
Reane  took  fcas  departure,  intending  to  proceed  immediately  to  England.  His 
homeward  route  lay  by  the  road  to  Jellalabad  and  Peshawar,  through  the  Khy- 
ber  pass,  which  had  just  been  forced  by  Brigadier  Wade.  It  was  determined 
upon  that  the  Bombay  contingent  should  return  by  the  south-eastern  route, 
under  Major  General  Willshire.  Western  Affghanistan,  with  Candahar  for 
its  head-quarters,  was  to  be  garrisoned  with  forces  under  the  command  of 
General  Nott,  and  the  forces  in  and  about  Cabool  were  entrusted  to  Brigadier 
Sale.  Outposts  were  established  at  the  mountain  stations  of  Bameean  and 
Charekar,  where  it  was  determined  that  Doctor  Lord,  political  assistant  to  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  British  minister  at  Cabool,  should  reside. 


"  Ca6ool,  S29d  December,  1838. 

.  .  .  '*  Let  me  now  give  you  all  the 
good  news  in  my  power.  The  troops 
are  all  to  receive  a  donation  of  six 
months'  batta,  which  will  compensate  us 
for  our  losses.  ...  I  have  lost 
nineteen  camels  bv  death  or  robbery. 
.  .  .  I  am,  and  have  been  since  the 
beginning  of  November,  commandant  of 
Cabool,  and  further  and  finally  a  briga- 
dier,— being  appointed  to  the  fourth 
brigade,  which  also  contains  a  European 
regiment. 

"  On  the  other  side — or  bad  news' 
side — I  have  been  very  ill.  Soon  after 
getting  into  Cabool — ^the  rest  of  the 
army  having  retired  to  the  plains — 
exertions  were  necessary  to  put  the 
place  into  a  state  something  like  defence. 
The  extreme  cold  and  exposure,  and 


remaining  in  my  tent  rather  too  long, 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  some 
time.  But  enough  of  tnis ; — for  I  am 
now  doing  well  again.  But  as  this  is 
the  severest  shock  I  have  yet  had,  I  do 
— as  I  ought — thank  God  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  his  mercy  to  me. 
I  myself  am  of  no  account,  (at  least  in 
my  own  regard,)  but  to  my  family  I  feel 
my  value, — therefore  do  all  I  can  to 
make  myself  as  comfortable  as  furs  and 
fires  can.  Nor  have  I  neglected  my 
men :  you  would,  were  you  to  see  us, 
never  take  us  for  British  soldiers,  clad 
in  sheepskins.  The  mountains  around 
are  covered  perpetually  with  snow, 
which  now  fills  all  these  valleys. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  hope  to  join  our 
skaters,..a  party  of  whom  has  Just 
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interrupted  me,  to  give  me  an  account 
of  their  perfect  success  with  the  skates 
made  by  our  armourer,  after  a  pattern 
of  one  of  our  ingenious  mechanics.  The 
ditch  round  the  fortress  affords  them  a 
capital  field  for  amusement ;  for  it  is 
frozen  solid,  and  is  also  quite  safe,  from 
being  under  protection  of  the  guards 
and  sentries  on  the  ramparts,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  they  went  to 
any  distance. 

"  Fifteen  battalions  of  Russians  have 
by  this  time  arrived  at  Khiva,  and  will 
reach  Bokhara  —  fifteen  or  twenty 
marches  from  Cabool — before  we  on 
this  side  the  Hindoo-  Koosh  can  move  to 
intercept  them ; — we  being  snow  or 
frost-bound  during  the  winter  on  this 
side  the  mountains,  while  they  on  the 
other  side  are,  comparatively,  m  a  tem- 
perate climate.    But  in  the  spring,  or 


month  of  March,  it  is  expected  we  shall 
have  our  hands  full,  and  reinforcemmu 
are  moving  from  India  to  join  us, 
through  the  Seikh  country,  the  straight 
road  through  the  Khyber  Pass  being  at 
last  opened  to  us.  If,  as  it  is  reported, 
knother  column  of  Russians  be  advane- 
ing  on  our  left,  or  vid  Persia,  Herat, 
and  Candahar,  we  shall  indeed  require 
some  more  troops,  as  we  are  very  weak. 
The  13th — a  regiment  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men— had  lost  seventy- 
five  by  the  last  quarterly  returns.  .  . 
These  Russians  are  quite  at  home  here, 
and  among,  in  fact,  their  own  country- 
men,— all  the  people  here  and  torn 
about  being  Tartars,  Usbecs,  Calmocs, 
&c.  Think  of  the  knaves  finding  out  at 
last  that  India  was  a  richer  and  greater 
empire  than  their  own  vast  desert  I 

"  W.  H.  D." 


By  this  last  letter  we  have  been  informed  of  the  famous  Russian  expeditioo 
into  central  Asia.  In  imitation  of  Lord  Auckland's  manifesto  of  the  18th 
October,  the  Muscovite  government  issued  their  declaration  of  war  againit 
Khiva.  It  was  stated  in  this  document  that  the  object  of  the  intended  invasion 
wa«,  '<  to  restore  in  that  part  of  Asia  the  lawful  influence  to  which  Russia  has  a 
right/*  which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  might  be  taken  as  a  free  translation  of 
a  passage  in  that  issued  by  the  Governor- General  of  India  little  more  than  a 
year  before.  It  commenced  by  complaining  of  the  depredations,  annoyances, 
and  impediments  to  which  the  Russian  merchAnts  were  exposed,  and  under  which 
they  sulfered,  in  passing  through  the  Khivan  territories  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Bokhara  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  ended  by  announcing  it  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  government  of  Moscow  not  to  permit  the  return  of  this  force  to  the 
frontiers  of  their  empire,  until  an  order  of  things  conformable  to  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  the  surrounding  Asiatic  states  should  be  established.  However  that 
might  be,  the  covert,  but  real  desigpi  of  the  expedition  was  understood  by  all  to 
be  directed  against  our  eastern  possessions.  The  idea  was  rejected  as  absurd, 
that  such  an  enormous  host  as  thirty-two  thousand  men,  besides  a  larj^  park  of 
artillery,  &c.,  should  be  sent  on  so  long  a  march  for  the  sole  purpose  odf  chaft- 
tising  some  refractory  nomades  of  Toorkistan ;  but  all  believed  that  another 
and  more  important  design  was  contemplated. 


**  Ciibool,  Janoary  SOtb,  1840. 
'*  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October,  for  it 
told  me  that  you  had  at  last  heard  from 
me,  and  that  my  letters  had  safely 
reached  you.  Next  to  not  hearing  from 
those  we  love,  I  think  nothing  is  more 
painful  than  finding  they  do  not  hear 
from  us,  and  that  they  are  perhaps  ig- 
norant  or  anxious  about  us  when  there 
exists  no  reason  for  their  being  so : 
or  worse  than  all,  that  they  doubt  our 
affection,  and  fancy  us  forgetful  and  ne- 
glectful, when  we  have  not  another 
thought  or  feeling  but  of  them.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  It  U  truly  very  provoking  to 
imagine  that  when  I  sit  down  to  address 
you,  probably  you  will  never  see  or 
read  one  word  of  what  I  indite — that 
gome  scoundrel  of  a  Beloochee  or  Khy- 
beree  will  most  likely  intercept  and 
scatter  all     •    .    .    .     to  the  windi; 


or  more  probably,  that  the  rascally  and 
cowardly  couriers  and  escorts,  to  savt 
their  throats  being  cat,  on  the  least 
alarm  throw  awav,  or  destroy  our  pre- 
cioui  packets.  1  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that,  whatever  mishap  may 
have  attended  my  epistles,  all  yours 
have  come  safe ;  and  indescribably  quirk 
too — for  your  last  letter  was  not  mor^ 
than  ten  weeks  old ;  and  considering  oor 
increased  distance,  this  is  as  wondcrfitl, 
as  it  is  delightful.  Now  that  the  dan- 
gers from  marauders  have  diminislMd, 
another  apprehension  arises,  and  that  H 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  in* 
passable  and  difficult  nature  of  the  roads 
and  country  at  this  season.  I  doubt 
that  in  England  snow  was  ever  so  con- 
tinuous, or  lasted  so  lonr,  or  lay  so 
deep,  as  it  does  now  with  us,  or  has 
done  for  some  days  past.  WhUe  I  am 
writing,  it  continnes  to  desc«id  nntir* 
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ingly,  and  seems  almost  to  look  as  if  it 
meant  never  to  give  over.  Every  object 
is  covered  with  a  mantle  some  feet  in 
thickness,  of  this  boundless  white,  and 
the  mountains  round  look  like  huge 
mounds  of  nothing  but  snow.  At  first, 
this  sight  was  novel,  and  perhaps  pleas- 
ing, from  dear  associations ;  but  it  be- 
gins to  last  a  little  too  long,  and,  from 
the  increasing  depth,  we  are  absolutely 
prevented  from  moving  out  of  our 
houses,  and  our  communication  being  al- 
most entirely  cut  off  with  those  around, 
the  solitude  becomes  irksome.  A  month 
or  two  ago,  or  about  the  beginning  of 
winter,  on  the  contrary,  we  coultl  be 
abroad  every  day,  and  all  day  ;  and  it 
was  amusing  and  exhilarating  to  see 
our  poor  fellows,  the  English  soldiers, 
in  their  sheepskin  dresses,  pelting  each 
other  with  snow  balls,  or  sliding  on  the 
ice,  as  in  their  own  land,  while  the 
officers,  who  had  made  themselves 
skates  after  a  pattern,  were  enjoying 
themselves,  after  their  fashion,  wrapped 
in  furs,  which  lords  and  ladies  would 
have  envied  at  home.  Such  extreme 
cold  may  seem  strange  to  yon  in  a  lati- 
tude of  only  34°  N.,  which  would  de- 
note the  climate  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but,  be  it  remembered, 
we  are  700O  feet  above  the  sea  on  this 
elevated  table-land,  and  hence  the  differ- 
ence. ...  I  told  you  in  my  last 
letter  that  I  had  been  [ill,  but,  thank 
God,  my  health  is  now  restored.  How- 
ever, I  hope  I  shall  never  have  such 
trials  again  to  go  through,  unless  I 
grow  young  with  them.  .  ,  .  The 
natives  assert  this  to  be  an  unusually 
severe  winter,  and  superstitiously  attri- 
bute the  same  to  our  presence.  Our 
mortality  has  been  considerable,  I 
regret  to  say.  The  disease  of  liver, 
&c.,  which  carried  off  so  many  in  India, 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  has 
been  replaced  here  by  affections  of  the 
chest  and  lungs,  pneumonia  espe- 
cially, and  the  inflammation  is  so  great 
and  invincible,  that  those  attacked  have 
all  gone  off  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  we 
have  interred,  since  we  entered  the  fort, 
twenty-seven  of  the  13th  who  died  of 
this  complaint.  The  poor  private  ia 
exposed  inevitably  to  much  that  his 
ofiicer  escapes,  for  guards  and  sentries 
are  indispensable.  I  have  contrived  to 
make  myself  comfortable.  ...  I 
assure  you,  with  my  glass  windows, 
(Russian    looking-glasses,     with    the 

Quicksilver  rubbed  off,)  chimneys  and 
re-places,  and  the  indispensable  addi- 
tion of  the  country  brazier,  you  would 
not,  could  you  see  my  dwelling,  scoff  at 
it.  The  floors  are  covered  with  felt,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  doubly  guarded 
by  purdahs,  or  curtains  of  the   same 


material.  Wax  or  any  kind  of  candles 
we  had  none  of  at  first,  but  we  have 
now  contrived  to  make  tallow  moulds, 
and  capital  they  are.  I  wish  you  had 
seen  our  roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  and 
mince  pies  on  Christmas  day,  and  you 
would  not  have  pitied  our  roughing  it 
at  all.  Within  the  last  week  or  two, 
also,  some  English  supplies  have  reached 
us,  and  we  opened  a  small  quantity  of 
wine  and  brandy  on  New- Year's  day. 
I  have  two  regiments  with  me,  the  13th 
and  35th  N.  I.,  with  some  artillery ; 
and  I  think  if  Russians  or  others  tried 
to  turn  us  out  of  our  quarters,  they 
would  come  off  with  bloody  noses  and 
cracked  crowns.  What  their  intentions 
may  be  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  seems 
a  mystery.  We  learn,  however,  from 
authentic  and  different  sources,  that 
two  strong  columns  are  advancing — 
one  by  the  way  of  Khiva  and  the  river 
Oxus,  upon  Bokhara  and  Balkh  ;  the 
other  by  Mushed,  Herat,  and  Candahar. 
They  have  thus  selected  the  two  great 
roads  to  India  on  our  right  and  left ; 
that  is,  in  military  parlance,  they  in- 
tend to  turn  both  our  flanks,  and  force 
a  passage  to  the  Indus  through  the  two 
great  passes  or  defiles  leading  to  that 
river,  namely,  the  Bolan  and  Khyber 
passes.  If  their  left  column,  which  is 
opposed  to  our  right,  (or  us  at  Cabool,) 
progress  at  the  rate  we  are  informea 
they  are  doing,  they  will,  by  the  early 
part  of  spring,  be  within  four  hundred 
miles  of  a  post  we  have  in  advance  of 
Cabool,  over  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  (some 
half-dozen  marches,)  called  Bameean. 
The  Russians  possess  here  an  advan- 
tage over  us,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  the  country  is  lower,  and 
consequently  more  open  for  their  move- 
ments, while  on  this  side  we  are  tied 
by  the  leg,  and  cannot  stir  from  frost 
and  snow.  The  people  of  the  country, 
also,  through  which  they  are  passing, 
are  their  brethren,  of  the  same  tribes  as 
themselves,  all  Tartars.  The  Affghans 
are  mixed  Tartars,  chiefly  of  the  Turko- 
manian  tribes, — those  who  conquered 
Turkey,  and  have  overrun  at  different 
times  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
south  of  Europe,  and  founded  dynasties 
almost  over  the  world,  Persia  and  India 
inclusive.  In  this  kingdom,  as  in  those 
around,  which  are  Usbecs  and  Calmucs, 
the  tribes  are  intermingled ;  but  a  Rus- 
sian could  not  be  distinguished  from 
those  who  crowd  the  streets  of  Cabool. 
'*  This  part  of  central  Asia  has  been 
famed  in  history  for  thousands  of  years 
as  the  gn^at  nursery  of  all  those  migra- 
tory bands  which  in  times  far  back 
overran  Rome,  Greece,  &c., — call  them 
Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths.  Timor, 
Genjhis,  Nadir,  comparatively  in  modern 
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times,  did,  as  their  forefathers,  oyerron 
all  Asia  and  Europe,  and,  not  many 
centuries  ago  advanced  to  Moscow. 
Thb  is  all  classic  ground,  and  interest- 
ing in  sacred  and  profane  history. 
These  people  are  maintained  to  be,  and 
call  themselves  Israelites  to  this  day.* 
It  is  memorable  in  Grecian  story  as 
forming  the  great  province  of  Bactria, 
and  every  place  hereabout  is  noted  by 
some  marks  of  its  former  possessors 
and  conquerors.  The  abundance  of 
Grecian  coins  which  are  found  here, 
and  purchased  at  little  cost,  would  asto- 
nish you.  The  heads  and  inscriptions 
upon  them  are  most  perfect  and  legible, 
and  many  mounds  or  tumuli  (topes, f  as 
they  are  here  called)  are  constantly 
opened,  which  abound  not  only  with 
Grecian  coins,  but  antique  gems,  which 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  ancient  en- 
graving,— formmg  such  indubitable  evi- 
dences of  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  generals  or  lieutenants, 
who  after  him  remained  kings  and  rulers 
of  these  provinces.  "  W.  H.  D." 

'*Cabool,  inb  Febroary,  IS40. 

"  Ten  days  ago  I  was  made  happy 
by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  tne 
November  mail,  and  had  scarcely  re* 
plied  to  it  when  the  one  of  December 
arrived  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  of  two  months  and  a  week,  into 
the  very  centre  of  Asia. 

'*  The  mercury  is  now  literally  below 
zero !  We  have  no  thermometer  among 
us  graduated  below  zero,  but  the  quick- 
silver has  been  for  some  days  in  the 
bulb,  we  cannot,  therefore,  tell  how 
much  below  zero  it  may  be.  Here  am 
I,  as  usual,  left  in  a  fortress  perfectly 
indefensible — the  walls  and  bastions  all 
tumbling  down,  parapets  fallen,  and 
the  gates  without  strength ;  and  where  I 
probably  shall  remain  until  the  end  of 
April  next,  when  the  army  will  come  up 


ger  and  suffeHng  being  passed.    Tb« 
casualties  among  the  soldiers  have  beoi 
very  great,  and  my  own  regiment,  the 
thirteenth,  have  scarcely  two  handrtd 
efficient    men   left.      The    thirtj-fifth 
Native  Infantry  and  some  black  artil- 
lery, being  Indians,  you  may  conelods 
have  suffered    cruelly    from  the  cold. 
AU  my  cameh  are  dead!  and  one  of  my 
horses,  an  Arab,  was  frozen  to  deata 
the  other  night ;  many  of  our  poor  camp 
followers  and  servants  have  shared,! 
regret  to  say,  the  same  fate  I     For  mj- 
self,  let  me  be  just  and  true,  I  bav« 
comparatively  endured  little.     I  have 
fitted  up  two  rooms  in  the  Bala  ffissar, 
constructed  chimneys  and    large  fire- 
places,   and    have    a  brazier    of  char- 
coal in    the    middle  of  the  house  for 
my  people.     But   the    confinement  ii 
latterly  very  g^reat  from  the  depth  of 
the  snow;    however,  the  palace  being 
flat-roofed,  (as  all  the  other  houses  hi 
this  country,)  and  the  snow  being  occa- 
sionally removed  to  prevent  the  weight 
crushing  the  building,  this  affords  mt, 
for  the  time,  a  good  walk  and  exercise. 
Still,  there  is  considerable  harass  and 
anxiety  in  a  post  of  this  nature,  firoa 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  different  guards 
and  sentries,  and  watching  over  a  po- 
pulation of  one  hundred  thousand  nU 
nans,  among  whom,  or  rather  beskies 
whom,  there    are    some    thousands  of 
Kuzzilbashes,   or    Persian  soldiers  or 
body-guards  of  the  king,  as  they  were 
of  Dost  Mahomed  before ;  these  fellowi 
were  left  here — or  at  least  their  grand- 
fathers were — by  the  great  oonqueror. 
Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia,  some  hundred 
years  ago.     The  men,  their  horses  and 
appointments  are  very  handsome,  bi4 
they  are  great  rascals,  like  their  brt 
thren,  the  Janissaries    of  Turkey,  or 
the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and  just  as 
little  to  be  depended  on.     ...    . 

"  W.  H.  D." 


from  the  plains  of  Jellalabad,  the  dan- 

The  letter  next  in  date  bears  not  the  usual  address.  It  was  directed  to  a 
friend  in  England,  who  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  British  army.  His  letters, 
about  this  time,  exhibit  the  anxiety  he  felt  respecting  the  results  which  would 
follow  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  in  England,  as  to  whether  any 
acknowledp^ent  would  be  made  in  the  Gazette,  of  his  services  on  that  oceasioiw 
by  promotion  or  otherwise.  Judge,  then,  his  mortification  on  the  receipt  <d 
this  ofiScial  paper,  to  find  no  mention  of  liis  name,  while  those  around  him 
distinguished  with  rewards,  and  honours  of  all  kinds,  and  degrees  of  noerit. 
Under  feelings  awakened  by  these  drcumstances  the  following  letter 
written  :— 

remonstrance,  and  If,  after  perusal,  you 
should  consider  me  wronged,  mar  I 
presume  on  your  good  feeung  and  lOTt 
of  justice,  and  upon  old  acquaintance 


"  Cabool,  15th  Mtrch,  1640. 

**  Dear  E ,  May  I  venture  to  tax  your 

patience  so  far,  as  to  beg  you  to  reaa  the 
accompanying  memorial,   or  letter   of 


*  Bin-i-Israel. 
t  Topsf.-^Cupola-shafed,  nearly  solid  structures,  of  great  antiquity ;  the 
of  which  are  now  merely  coqjeoturaL 
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of  my  character  also,  to  advocate  my 
cause,  and  interest  yourself  in  my  be- 
half. Your  high  station  and  reputation 
ma^  obtain  for  me  the  right  and  redress 
which  merit  or  conduct,  I  lament  to 
say,  cannot  hope  for.  Honours  or  pro- 
motion are  merely  jobs  or  favours,  ac- 
corded to  those,  whom  interest  or  par- 
tiality names,  no  matter  how  worthless 
the  objects,  or  destitute  of  pretension. 
.  .  .  .  I  know  not  on  what  terms 
you  may  be  with  Sir  John  (or  rather 
Lord)  Rcane,  bnt  whatever  be  your 
opinions  of,  or  sentiments  towards  our 
late  commander-in-chief,  I  feel  not  the 
less  assured  that  they  will  have  no  in- 
fluence with  you  in  a  case  where  his 
personal  feelings  against  me  are  so  ma- 
nifest, and  have  proved  so  injurious. 
Is  it  not  too  hard,  that  because  ne  feels 
sore  at  attacks  made  upon  him  in  news- 
papers, that  his  groundless  suspicions 
should  thus  be  visited  upon  me  ?  * 

**  As  I  have  truly  stated,  I  care  not 
for  these  ribbons  and  crosses  which  are 
distributed  thus  indiscriminately,  but  I 
am  indignant  at  the  pains  taken  to  in- 
sult me,  by  the  solitary  exclusion,  or 
exception  made  against  me,  and  dis- 
gusted bv  the  dirty  mode  adopted.  If 
the  wonderful  epithets  he  (Lord  R.) 
attaches  to  the  exploit  of  Ghuznee, 
which  has  given  to  him  a  barony,  and 
to  Lord  Auckland  an  earldom,  be  not 
exaggerated,  surely  it  is  passing 
strange,  as  unjust,  that  I,  who  have 
had  something  to  do  in  bringing  it  about, 
should  be  alone  unrewarded  and  un- 
named !  I  claim,  however,  no  merit  in 
the  volunteer  part  I  enacted  on  the  oc- 
casion. I  knew,  as  every  one  did,  that 
if  we  failed  in  this  desperate  attempt, 
we  never  could  retrace  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred mile$  of  desert  we  haa  traversed. 
*••••■ 

*'  It  is  said  that  we  get  used  to  cruel 
treatment ;  if  so,  I  ou^ht  to  be  patient 
under  this  last  infliction,  for  I  have 
smarted  severely  under  freauent  similar 
visitations.  I  commanded  this  regiment 
during  a  great  part  of  the  Burmese  war. 
Brevet  and  the  Bath  both  were  given  to 
the  officers  at  Bhurtpore,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  work  :  the  companionship  was 
all  that  was  accorded  to  me,  although 
the  thirteenth  had  lost  more  men  in 
action  than  the  whole  Bhurtpore  army 
of  thirty-five  thousand  men  1    .     .    . 


Certainly  I  am  little  indebted  to  the 
service.  I  have  slaved  for  these  forty 
years,  and  never  gained  a  single  step, 
other  than  by  purchase,  and  now,  as 
ever,  am  denied  what  is  my  due !  It  is 
as  foul  as  if  I  had  drawn  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  and  its  payment  were  refused  I 
I  paid  for  my  ticket ; — that  is,  I  staked 
my  life  and  name  to  win  success,  and  I 
achieved  it; — but  the  recompense  is 
withheld,  while  those  who  drew  blauks 
are  rewarded  at  my  cost !"     .     .     . 

"  Foreive  this  long  story  about  my- 
self. Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
you  and  I  were  subs,  and  chums  toge- 
ther. Yours  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
fortunate  career ;  mine  marked  by  dis- 
appointment and  misfortune.  Still,  I 
ever  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  and  feel 
pride  and  pleasure  in  finding  that  your 
talents  have  won  their  deserved  fruits. 

*'  How  are  your  predictions  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  Russia  1  See  her  now, 
actually  at  Khiva !  with  a  large  regular 
army,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon. 
Burnes,  whom  you  know,  and  who  is 
here  with  me  at  Cabool,  gave  this  in/or' 
mation  so  far  back  as  October  last,  and 
renewed  it  incessantly,  ever  since ;  but 
none  so  deaf  as  those  who  wont  hear. 
I  am  with  him  daily,  and  see  and  hear 
the  men  he  employs,  and  the  letters 
thev  bring  from  his  agents  at  Khiva 
and  Bokhara.  If  three  months  ago 
they  were  at  Khiva,  what  may  prevent 
their   being    here    in  June,   when   the 

E asses  of  Hindoo- Koosh  are  open.  We 
ave  no  force  here  to  oppose  them. 
Two  British  regiments  in  Affghanistan, 
(amounting  together  to  six  hundred  men,^ 
and  some  six  sepoy  corps,  very  weak, 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  which 
is  utterly  disaffected  to  Shah  Soojah  I  I 
have  been  here  with  two  battalions,  and 
some  artillery,  since  October,  and  we 
have  had  a  severe  winter,  the  thermo- 
meter having  sunk  below  zero.  This, 
after  the  heat  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  degrees,  which  we  had  experienced  in 
our  tents  during  our  march  hither,  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  great  sick- 
ness and  mortality  that  has  prevailed. 

"  If  Lord  Auckland  mean  to  hold 
this  country,  it  is  indispensable  that  he 
reinforce  the  division  here  without 
delay.  Ten  thousand  men  from  Eng- 
land are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  un- 
wise and  unsafe  increasing  the  native 


*  This  alludes  to  anonymous  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  Indian  newspapers, 
in  condemnation  of  some  of  Sir  J.  K.'s  acts,  and  which  formed  a  topic  for  discus- 
sion in  Parliament,  when  the  subject  of  his  pension  was  brought  before  the  house. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  Colonel  Dennie  again  alludes  to  this :  "I  told  vou  before, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  anonymous  correspondence  of  any  kind,  and  only 
wonder  how,  for  one  instant,  you  could  suppose  me  mixed  up  with  such  rubbish  as 
'  Injured  innocence,'  &c.  nor  do  I  know  who  those  writers  are." 
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army — which  is  already  overgrown — at 
such  a  crisis ;  besides,  they  cannot  be 
counted  upon  against  European  ene- 
mies. It  seems  a  pity,  after  having 
won  the  game,  albeit  by  luck !  most 
extraordinary  luck  /  /  to  throw  down 
the  cards,  and  give  up  all  our  stakes, 
which  have  been  so  nigh.  But  posi- 
tively this  army  should  be  strengthened 
greatfyt  and  we  enabled  to  occupy  the 

E asses,  and  secure  Balkh,  which  is  a 
ighly  fruitful  country,  and  would 
maintain  the  largest  Russian  army  ! — 
Can  any  one  in  his  senses  doubt  the  in- 
tentions of  these  Scythians  ?  Does  the 
train  of  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery 
not  speak  intelligibly  ?  Were  they  in- 
tended only  for  the  nomade  tribes,  or 
to  be  used  against  their  tents  of  felt  ? 
They  have  advanced  nearer  to  Calcutta 
than  Moscow !  I  and  the  Seikhs  in  our 
rear,  be  it  never  forgotten,  are  most 
unreal  allies ;  prepared,  as  most  of  the 
states  in  India,  to  profit  by  circum- 
stances. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  E- 


their  troops  dying,  or  dead  m  numben. 
Other  accounts  state,  that  they  have 
made  good  their  advance,  and  are  actu- 
ally in  possession  of  Khiva.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  we  shall  make  a  forward 
movement  across  the  Hindoo- Koosh, 
and  anticipate  the  Russians  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Bokhara,  as  also  rdeate 
Colonel  Stoddart,  who,  although  sent 
there  by  our  government  on  a  friendlv, 
diplomatic  mission,  has  been  cruelly 
treated,  and  imprisoned  for  the  last  two 
years.  No  doubt,  the  Russians  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  knaveries,  in- 
sults, and  injuries  to  us. 

"  w.  a  D." 


(I 


"f 


tt 


Very  truly  yours, 

"  W.  H.  D." 

*'  Camp,  Cabool,  Jane  24th  1840. 

.  .  You  will  see  by  this 
that  I  am  still  at  Cabool,  again  in  tent, 
the  king,  and  envoy,  and  all  the  force 
having  come  up  to  this  place  from  Jel- 
lalabad.  It  would  be  cool  enough  here 
in  a  house,  but  the  heat  is  always  dis- 
agreeable under  canvas,  and  I  suspect 
would  be  so  in  England,  in  the  dog- 
days.  .  .  ,  Strange,  contradictory 
reports  are  coming  in  of  the  Russians  : 
some,  that  they  are  retiring,  their 
camels,  horses,  &c.  frozen  to  death,  and 


"Cabool,  July  fitk.ISM^ 
.  .  By  this  you  will  learn, 
that  the  Russians,  after  getting  very 
near  us,  were  obliged  to  turn  back; 
plague,  pestilence  and  famine  pnrsuiog 
them  all  along  their  line  of  march.  . 
.  .  .  The  country  is  still  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
present  likelihood  of  our  return  to 
India  this  year ;  but  as  the  climate  ii 
so  much  better,  and  as  long  as  I  con- 
tinue brigadier  my  pay  is  so  mnch 
larger,  I  see  no  reason  to  repine.  To 
have  kept  Cabool  with  so  weak  a  gar- 
rison, through  a  long  and  severe  win- 
ter, cut  off  from  all  other  support,  in 
the  midst  of  a  turbulent  population, 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  Bolan 
Pass  with  only  two    hundred   sepoys. 

f'ves  me  reason  to  hope  and  trust,  t£at 
shall  yet  be  preserved  to  live  and  die 
among  those  I  love,  and  for  whom  I 
undergo  cheerfully  and  patiently  every 
thing  and  any  thing. 

"  w.  a  D." 


As  Colonel  Dennie's  letters  for  the  ensuing  month  contain  no  matters  of 
general  or  public  interest,  we  may  be  excused  for  occnpying  this  iroaginarr 
lapse  of  time  in  our  narrative,  by  takinp^  a  hasty  survey  of  those  events  which 
are  interesting,  either  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  past  transactions  or 
with  details  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  future  letters. 

Our  relations  with  the  Punjab  must  first  engage  attention.  For,  as  through 
the  Seikh  territory  lay  the  principal  route  to  Affghanistan,  the  hope  of  reinforce- 
ments reaching  the  troops  there  must  depend  altogether  on  the  nature  and  strei^;th 
of  our  alliance  with  the  court  of  that  powerful  state.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  on  the  same  day  that  the  army  broke  up  at  Candahar,  our  faithful,  althov^ 
perhaps  not  sincere  ally,  Runjeet  Singh,  the  '*  Lion  of  the  Punjab,"  *  breathed 
his  last.  His  son,  Kurruck  Singh,  who  succeeded  him,  being  a  weak  man,  was 
quite  unable  to  govern  the  kingdom,  or  keep  in  subjection  the  turbulent  spi- 
rits by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  heir  apparent,  with  the  powernil 
sirdars  of  the  court — whose  hatred  of  the  English  was  known — reigned  abso- 
lute. As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  throughout  the 
Punjab  ;  and  an  open  breach  with  the  British  was  so  tar  dreaded  and  expected 
by  us,  that  it  was  deemed  essential  to  have  a  large  force  on  the  confines  of  that 


•  Singh_^ii^/ictf,   Lion.     A  name  mhich  Runjeet— in    imiution,  perbap*.    of 
Amed  Shah  adopting  Pooranee  as  his  surname— substituted  for  Seikh,  the  preiioos 
appellation.  '^ 
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itate»  and  Indofttin,  which  might  awe  the  Seikh  rulcrt  hy  its  prefenoey  and 
detnr  thein  from  breakinfr  fnilh  with  the  allirt  of  their  late  sorereigo. 

But  the  intelltffence  which  reached  those  at  Cabool,  from  the  neighbotiring 
atatea  of  AffghanTfttan,  was  not  calcalatid  to  alla^  the  anaietj  felt  bj  them  for 
our  relations  with  the  Seikh  kingdom.  The  dishke  of  the  people  to  English 
interference  in  the  aflairs  of  their  country,  and  the  unpopularity  of  Shah 
Soojah,  plainly  showed  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  immediate  peace. 
From  Beloochistan  accounts  came  to  them  of  the  total  destruction  of  Lieut. 
Clarke's  and  of  Major  Clihbom's  detachments ;  of  the  re-capture,  by  the 
enemT»  of  the  stronghold  of  Rhclat ;  of  the  fortress  of  Quettah  bang  besieged  ; 
and,  in  (act,  of  the  whole  country  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

But  these  disheartening  tidings  were  not  all  which  thepr  were  destined  to  hear. 
The  proceedings  of  Dost  Mahomed  in  Bokhara  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  alarm 
the  garrison  at  Cabool.  It  may  be  remembered  that  thu  undaunted  chief  had  fled 
into  the  countries  north  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh  Mountains,  and  that  we  had 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  watch  his  motions  there,  to  place  posts  of 
observation  at  different  stations  on  the  principal  line  of  route  to  that  territory* 
After  a  variety  of  fortunes,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  himself,  by  marriage,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Koondoox  territory,  and  was  rapidly  organising  the  Usbecit 
to  a  grand  final  strugvie  f(»r  the  recovery  of  his  lost  kingdom.  While  tboa 
employed,  the  King  or  Bokhara — for  what  purpose,  or  with  what  design,  does 
not  seem  apparent,  probably  to  he  guided  as  circumstances  might  dictate — seised 
him  and  made  him  priMiner.  After  a  long  period  of  incarceration,  the  Dost 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  with  his  son,  Akbar  Khan,  to  Khooloom,  a 
state  of  Bndakshan.  His  plans  were  there  carried  on  with  such  secrecy,  that 
for  some  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our  political  agents.  Suddenly* 
however,  his  proceedings  were  unmasked  ;  discoveries  were  made  that  he  had 
opened  a  communication  with  the  chiefs  at  Cabool,  exciting  them  to  combine 
for   the  deposition  of    Shah    Soojah. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  alarminff  intelligence,  letters  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  outposts,  stating  **  that  the  game  being  up,  nothinff  was  left  but  to  fall  back 
upon  Cabool  ;**  and  advisimr  that  all  the  outposts  should  be  withdrawn,  the 
forty-eighth  nlled  up  from  Jellalabad,  and  the  whole  force  concentrated  in  and 
around  the  Balla-Hissar.  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  prospects,  the  events 
occurred  which  are  related  in  the  following  letter : — 

that  I  cannot  coherently  convey  to  yon 
half  of  what  I  am  so  anxious  yoa 
should  know,  and  which,  1  feel  assured* 
will  make  yon  all  so  proud  and  happy. 

Yes  I  thU  letter  will  in. 

form  you  that  I,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
have  gained  a  great  victory!  —  have 
fought  a  battle,  the  result  of  which  has 
probably  saved  Affghanistan,  and  all 
the  British  who  were  in  it    from  de* 

stfuction But  to  my  tale  of 

war.  or  late,  series  of  nbfortnnes 
hare  visited  us  in  every  part  of  tUa 
newly-conqnered  country ;  and  the 
people  found  we  could  be  beaten.  All 
the  effects  of  our  former  success  were 
done  away  with,  and  this  evil  was  in* 
creased  by  the  erroneous  and  interested 
statementtf  of  politicals,  lie.  and  all  ia 
authority,  that  iht  emmiry  teas  tmbkeiHU 
In  order  to  get  awav  from  this,  ail  kepi 
op  the  same  delusions.  In  vain  were 
the  representations  of  military  men  of 
sense  and  integrit  v,  that  reinrorcemeats 
were  loudly  called  for,  as  we  could  not 
hold  oor  own;  that  our  strength  was 
dsily  diminishing,  and  the  Affghans,  who 
bated  the  Shah,  and  one  and  aU,  were 

3  I 


**  SyilMS.  COT»»o>e<  ^ate,)  flitSeft.  1840. 
'*  This  lifeless  paper  comes  from 
another  and  more  oistant  country  than 
the  last  lef^.  separated  again  by  piles 
of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
world  t  It  is  flrom  the  farther  side  of 
the  Hindoo- Koosh  ; — what  I  have  often 
looked  at  from  the  plains  of  Affghan- 
istan,  and  wondered  at  the  daring,  and 
ambition  which  first  ventured  to  scale 
swch  fearful  heights,  and  wade  over 
such  mighty  mounds  of  everlaating 
snow.  And  vet  they  were  no  barriers 
to  the  insatiable  longing  for  glory  and 
wealth  which  dro%e  Oe^hb  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  with  their  countless  hordes 
of  Toorks,  l'»bocs,  and  nameless 
Tartar  tribes  across  them.  I  confers  I 
have  often  longed,  without  any  of  the 


aipirations  of  these  great 
thcae  imperial  robbers  and  murderers — 
to  see  w  bat  was  on  the  other  side  of  those 
tremendous  hills,  and  to  look  at  the 
strange  people  that  inhabit  countries  so 
defcrt  and  isolated.  My  wish  bas  been 
accoroptished,  and  accompanied  by  such 
strange  success,  and  signal  triumph, 
that  my  heart  and  foul  are  full— so  lull 
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deroted  to  Dost  Mahomed,  were  gain- 
ing confidence  daily.  The  government 
•f  India  belieyed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
-what  suited  them.  No  reinforcements 
came,  and  all  these  evils  increased. 
Conspiracies,  open  and  secret,  were  rife 
every  where,  and  already  great  part  of 
the  Kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. All  this  mischief  was  in- 
creased by  our  own  bad  rule,  and  the 
oppression  of  that  weak,  vain  puppet 
we  had  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  prince 
and  the  soldier.  Dost  Mahomed ;  our 
aeents  about  him  suffered  all  these 
abuses,  and  we  became  identified  with 
the  king  forced  upon  them.  The  opi- 
nions and  feelings  of  all  were  against 
tis.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Dost 
himself  escaped  from  Bokhara,  and  fled 
to  a  chief  or  the  Usbecs,  on  our  fron- 
tier, the  Wallee  of  Khooloom,  as  he  is 
called,  who  not  only  gave  him  refuge, 
but  joined  in  a  desien  to  reinstate  hun 
on  his  throne  of  C^ool,  and  expel  the 
intrusive  king.  The  actual  advance  of 
part  of  these  forces  spread  terror  into 
our  outposts  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier ;  and  the  retreat  from  this  place, 
6yghan,  was  attended  with  shocking 
disorder,  the  loss  of  arms,  military 
Stores,  Sec.  Sec.  An  Affghan  corps, 
which  formed  part  of  this  force,  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  their  ancient  mas- 
ter, comported  themselves  as  misht 
have  been  expected ;  and,  between  fear 


and  old  affection,  plundered  their  ofl&- 
cers,  and  behaved  m  the  most  mutinoua 
and  shameful  manner.  Thus  the  re- 
treat was  conducted  until  they  fell  back 
upon  ,  Bameean ;  where,  hopeless  to 
effect  their  escape  to  Cabool,  the  offi- 
cers with  the  few  faithful  men  left  them, 
entrenched  themselves,  and  sent  advice 
of  their  situation  to  Cabool,  and  I  was 
sent,  with  one  native  or  sepoy  regiment, 
(for  they  had  no  more  to  spare,)  to  re* 
lieve  them.  This  I  effected  after  des- 
perate, forced  marches  across  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  iust  in  time  to 
disarm  the  corps  of  mutineers,  a  whole 
company  of  which  had,  the  niffht  before, 
deserted  to  the  Dost  with  their  arms. 
Two  days  after  my  arrival  a  force  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Bameean.  The 
information  of  the  political  resident 
pronounced  this  to  be  only  the  advanced 
party  of  the  enemy.  I  therefore  (on 
the  i8th^  went  out  with  only  a  third 
part  of  tne  garrison,  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  valley,  but,  when  two  or  three 
mUes  from  camp,  found  I  was  in  front 
of  an  army,  with  the  Dost  and  Wallee 
in  person.  I  attacked  them,  totally 
routed  them,  and  have  followed  them  to 
this  place.  Their  camp  and  every 
thing  fell  into  our  hands.  As  it  would 
be  unavailing  pursuing  them  farther,  I 
return  to  Bameean  to-morrow. 

"  W.  H.  D." 


Oar  readers  must  pardon  us  for  presenting  them  with  the  following  des- 
patches*  which  detail*  better  than  we  can*  the  affair  of  the  18th  September* 
and  the  events  subsequent  to  that  date,  in  which  the  Brigadier  was  engaged. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remark*  that  the  despatches  here  published  are*  m  a 
great  measure*  original  documents,  as  from  some  unaccountable  and  as  yet  unex- 
plained cause  they  were  suppressed*  and  refused  publication  in  the  govern- 
ment gazette*  although  duly  forwarded  to  head-quarters :  one  of  these  detail- 
ing the  march  to  Bameean  we  are  obliged  to  onut  from  want  of  space.  The 
despatch  announcing  the  victory*  tkcU  only  which  was  published  by  authority^  is 
liere*  for  obvious  reasons*  not  given ;  a  demi-official  letter*  written  to  Sir  W. 
Cotton*  after  the  engagement*  being  substituted* 


"  Bameean,  1 8th  Sept*  1840. 
*<  Mr  OBAH  Oemsral — Allow  me  to 
<Bongratulate  you  upon  our  having  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  victory  over  the  con- 
Joint  army  of  the  Dost  and  Wallee,  and 
Which  was  most  complete  and  decisive. 
Last  evening  I  received  information 
from  my  advanced  post,  that  bodies  of 
cavalry  were  entermg  the  valley  from 
the  great  defile  in  our  front,  about  six 
miles  from  hence.  Wishing  to  draw 
them  well  on,  I  rather  encouraged  their 
insolence;  but  this  morning  I  learned 
tbey  were  attacking  a  friendly  fort,  and 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  let  these  peo- 
(>le  suffer,  and  lose  the  good  will  of 
those  who  had  claims  on  our  protection, 
T  WAS  forced  to  go  and  drive  them  off* 


prematurely  as  I  then  imagined,  bat  as 
the  result  has  shown,  in  the  yery  nick 
of  time.  From  the  reports  brought  in, 
I  had  learned  there  were  only  some 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  in  the  valley, 
and  therefore  took  with  me  but  a  third 
of  the  garrison,  with  a  gun  and  howitser, 
under  Lieut.  M'Kenzie.  I  confess  I 
was  rather  taken  by  surprise  when* 
after  driving  in  their  advanced  party, 
as  it  proved  to  be,  which  had  pushed  on 
to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  our 
camp,  to  find  an  army  in  my  front.  It 
would  have  been  too  late  to  have  sent 
back  for  reinforcements,  and  besides, 
would  have  delayed  us,  and  checked  the 
forward  feeling  that  all  were  filled  with : 
moreoyer    I  waa  confident  we  were 
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etioagh  to  thrash  as  many  more.     It 
appeared  that  the  enemy  had  got  pos* 
session  of  the  chain  of  forts  before  us, 
reaching  to   the  mouth  of  the  defile. 
They  drew  up  and  attempted  to  main- 
tain or  make  a  stand  at  each,  with  the 
main  body ;  while  their  wings  crowned 
the  heights  on  either  side.     In  dislodg- 
ing them  from  the  latter,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  the  Goorkhas  suffered,  but  they  did 
their  work  well,  and  hare  won  great 
credit  with  all.     The  practice  of  Lieut. 
M'Keiizie  was  beautiful,  and  his  two 
pieces  have  earned  all  the   grain   and 
provender  they  consumed  last  winter. 
After  three  or  four  volleys,  seeing  our 
steady  and  rapid    advance,    they  lost 
heart,  and  fled  in  a  great  mass  to  the 
gorge  of  the  pass  ;  I  then  let  slip  all  our 
cavalry  on  them.      .        .        .       They 
cut  up  great  numbers  of  the   Usbecs, 
which  chiefly  if  not  wholly  composed  the 
allied  force.     A  great  number  of  Hop- 
kins's men,   who  deserted,  were   also 
killed.     They  were  seen  plainly  drawn 
up  as  light  infantry,  ana  extended  in 
front.     The   pursuit    continued    about 
four  miles  up  the  defile :  they  scattered 
in  all  directions  over  the  hills,  and  not 
more  than  two  hundred  men  were  last 
seen  with  the  Dost.     I  do  not  believe  an 
Usbec  among  them  will  stop  until  he 
gets  to  the  Oxus.     The  Dost  is  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  he  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  and  I  should  think  also 
his  son  Mahomet  Ufzil  Khan  and  the 
Wallee.     One  hundred  killed  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  wounded,  I  am  told, 
IS  the  amount   of  our  infliction ;    the 
number  of  the  enemy,  taking  the  mean 
of  different    opinions,    was    about  six 
thousand.        .        .        .      Cabool  and 
Affghanistan  will  now  be  quite  com- 
posed, and  I  trust  all  your  troubles  are 
at  an  end. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c..  Sec. 

«*  W.  H.  Dennie. 

«*To  Sir  W.  Cotton,  &c.,  &c." 

■*  Sygltan,  i7t1i  September,  1840.  * 
**  Sir — In  contemplation  of  my  last 
report  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that 
being  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
that  could  be  depended  on  regarding  the 
routed  enemy,  and  apprehending  the 
possibility  of  their  enaeavonring  to  re- 
assemble at  Syghan,  thirty-seven  miles 
from  Bameean,  I  judged  it  advisable  to 
move  on  that  place  and  disperse  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  I  marched 
to  Akarabad,  where  I  learned,  that 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  the  Wallee, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  force,  had 
passed  that  place  the  day  of  their  de- 
feat, and  pushed  on  without  a  halt  to 
Syatoo,  where  thev  had  left  a  garrison, 
and  eontiniied  their  flight  forward.    I 


reached  Ilyatoo  the  following  afternoon, 
and  found  it  evacuated  and  set  Are  to ; 
I  then  also  learned  that  the  fugitives 
had  not  stopped  at  Syghan,  and  that 
the  garrison  that  was  left  had  also 
fled. 

**  My  first  object  on  arriving  here 
was  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  which  is 
a  strong  place,  built  on  an  isolated  and 
high  rocK,  quite  inaccessible  on  three 
sides,  and  very  difficult  of  approach  on 
that  of  the  gate,  commanding  also  the 
entrance  of  the  great  defile  opening  into 
Toorkistan. 

"  The  retreat  of  the  Usbecs  was  so 
precipitate  on  the  news  of  our  approach, 
that  they  left  within  the  fort  almost  all 
the  stores,  tents,  arms,  &c.,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  our  troops  when  they 
fell  back  on  Bameean. 

"  The  day  following  my  arrival  here 
the  Wallee  sent  in  an  emissary  to  Dr. 
Lord,  political  agent,  with  amicable 
proposals,  declaring  his  renunciation  of 
the  cause  of  Dost  Mahomed,  his  ac- 
knowledgment or  submission  to  our 
power,  and  his  resolution  to  fly  before 
us.  As  1  had  no  intention  of,  nor  object 
in  pursuing  him  beyond  this,  (although 
I  had  no  desire  to  undeceive  him  on  this 
point,)  I  have  halted  here  until  Dr.  Lord 
completes  his  negociations. 

«  Bv  authentic  accounts,  it  appears 
that  Dost  Mahomed  had  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  Usbecs,  who  had  cast 
him  off,  and  with  about  two  hundred 
Affghan  followers,  were  last  heard  of 
at  Goree.  The  Wallee,  with  his  own 
retainers,  said  to  be  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  is  in  the  Kamrad  valley, 
thirty  miles  from  hence. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 
*•  (Signed) 
"  W.  H.  Denndb,  Brigadier. 

**  To  Mi^or-Oen.  Sir  W.  Cotton,  O.C.B., 
Conunandlog  la  AffghaniBtan.*' 


« 


*<  Bameean,  lit  October,  1840. 
Sib — My  last  report  from  Syghan, 
dated  27th  ultimo,  was  written  while 
negociations  were  in  progress.  I  have 
now  the  satisfaction  to  acattaint  you 
that  all  the  terms  demandea  of  Meer 
Wallee  have  been  acceded  to  by  him, 
and  that  accordingly  I  marched  back  to 
Bameean,  and  arrived  here  yesterday 
evening. 

"  Having  accomplished  all  the  objects 
contemplated  in  vour  instructions,  I 
shall  return  to  Cabool  with  the  thirty- 
fifth  N.  I.  and  horse  artillery,  as  soon  as 
the  convoy  with  provisions,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  arrives,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  delayed,  as  the  snow  has  already 
fallen  on  the  hills  around. 

I  have  much  gratification  in  com- 


•< 
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municating  to  you  this  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  operations  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  conducting. 

**  I  find  that  in  my  last  despatch  I  far 
underrated  the  force  of  the  enemy.  Dr. 
Lord  haring  informed  me  that  the  Us- 
bec  chiefs,  m  their  interviews,  admitted 
that  they  had  brought  into  the  field 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men.* 

**  That  five  hundred  infantry,  with 
three  hundred  irregular  horse,  and  two 
guns,  should  have  routed  such  a  force 
under  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  and  the 
Wallee  of  Khooloom,  leaders  who  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  by  them  as  in- 
Tincible,  appears  to  hare  produced  the 


greatest  impression,  and  one  that  I  h^ 

ficTe  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir.  jvmt 

most  obedient  servant, 

«*  (Signed)  W.  H.  Dkkkib,  Brig»dBcr. 

**To  M^}or.nm.  Sir  W.  CoCtM,O.C.BL. 
Conimaodlnf  In  AflJifcantrtMi. 

**  P.  S Since  writing  the  abore,  tb« 

Wallee's  Visier  has  arrived  with  Hhm 
important  intelligence  of  Dost  MahomtA 
Khan  having  re-appeared  at  Hybuk,  and 
again  claimed  refuge  from  Meer  Rhaa ; 
but  the  Usbec  chiefs,  after  their  treaty, 
refuse  to  receive  him.  From  thia,  I  ia- 
fer  no  alternative  being  kit  him,  1m 
will  be  forced  to  give  himself  op  to  aa." 


The  news  of  this  brilliant  victory,  as  might  be  expected,  diffused  universal  joy 
throughout  Aflghanistan.  Congratulations^f  ^ann  and  sincere,  poured  im 
upon  the  victor  from  every  quarter,  testifying  the  feelings  which  animated  tbt 
hearts  of  all  at  their  escape  from  danger  and  aisgrace ;  and  affording  the  ftrDest 
acknowledgment,  if  such  were  wanting,  that  this  was  not  only  tbe  nuxat 
decisive  and  complete  victory, — if  we  observe  the  number  of  the  forces  oo  eadi 
aide  engaged, — but  also  the  most  important  that  had  then  been  gained  ia 
Afilghanistan :  thereby  the  sepoy  earned  a  name  for  courage  and  steadioeaa  which 
before  this  was  given  to  him  out  sparinfflv  and  unwillingly  ;  andy  finally,  DmC 
Mahomed  himself,  hitherto  considered  by  all  the  nations  around  as  invineiblK^ 
was  beaten,  wounded,  and  disgraced. 

But  the  feelings  of  gratification  and  pleasure  which  these  acknowledsmeoCs 
of  Colonel  Dennie's  services  awakened  in  his  heart  were  not  permitted  to  bo 
unalloyed;  and  circumstances  soon  occurred  again  to  gall  and  wound  lam. 


*  *'  This  has  been  proved  also  by  Sir  Alexander  Humes,  who  elicited  the  foci 
from  the  Dost's  Affghan  followers,  when  he  and  they  came  into  CabooL  Tbos  tiris 
matter  is  no  longer  one  of  opinion,  but  of  fact.*' — Extract  from  Uttgr  of  2d  SaaC. 
1841. 

t  Some  of  which  are  as  follows.    The  first  is  ofBcial — the  others,  private 
original  letters : — 

*'  DivtMwn  order*  hy  Major-Gemeral  Sir  W.  Cotton^  G.C.B.  (f  K,C,H. 
in  AffgkaniMtan^  dated  Cahoot,  2(kA  Stpttmber,  Idia 
'*  The  mijor-general  commanding  has  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acqoainliBg  the 
troops  that  he  has  received  accounts  of  a  most  orilliant  action  which  took  placo  am 
the  fsth  instant,  at  Bameean,  wherein  Brigadier  Dennie,  with  two  bunorcd  s 


forces  under  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  and  the  Widlee  of  lUiooloom,  wounding  the 
former,  and  taking  his  tents,  kettle-drums,  baggage,  and  the  only  beavv  rai  kt 
brought  into  the  field,  with  a  further  loss  to  the  enemy  of  five  hundred  kilM,  wllJh 
a  proportionate  number  wounded. 

**  The  brigadier  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops*  wUcik 
shall  be  fully  detailed  to  the  governor-general  and  the  oommander-in-chW,  wWa 
the  official  account  arrives.  In  the  meantime,  the  major-geseral  begs  to  oAr  to 
Brigadier  Dennie,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  engaged,  his  warmest  acknovlod^ 
ments  for  the  signal  service  of  the  occasion. 

'*  The  migor-general  is  happy  to  add  that  this  brilliant  aduevement  has  boss 
accomplished  wUh  comparatively  trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  the  troops  engaged. 
**  A  royal  salute  will  be  fired  immediately  in  honour  of  the  oocasioo." 
On  this  last-mentioned  honour  Colonel  l>ennie  thus  writes  in  a  future  letter : — 
**  Royal  salutes,  you  rouftt  know,  are  fired  only  for  battles  of  first-rate  rouse 
quence  and  distinction.     The  same  was  repeated  at  Candahar,  and  both  cities  iO«. 
minated  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Bameean.** 
He  also  received  the  marked  thanks  of  the  government  of  India,  and  an  especial 
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For  hit  Bameean  victorj  he  was  oflTered  the  second  clau  of  the  Dooraneo  order, 
which  like  the  thirdt  howevert  he  immediately  declined  accepting.  The  plea 
put  forth  by  Sir  John  Keane,  for  his  having  nominated  him  on  a  former  occasion 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  that  order  was,  that  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  capture  of 
Ghaznee»  did  not  occupy  the  rank  of  brigadier,  although  he  acted  as  such.  Yet 
about  this  time  a  liemtemant-colomef,  fur  the  success  of  an  action  of  Yery  minor  im* 
portance,  when  compared  with  the  affiurs  of  either  Ghuznee  or  Bameean,  was  in* 
▼ested  with  the  second  class  of  that  order.  And  the  conviction  that  for  hu  post* 
lion  at  Ghuinee  this  was  his  right,  and  that  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  an 
invidious  exception  was  made  against  him^  impelled  him  to  reject,  like  the  first, 
this  last  proffered  honour.* 


acknowledgment,  by  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  of  his  skill  and  success  on  that 
oeeasioo. 

••  Cab<Ml,»tk  giptorttr.  1810. 
**  Mt  dbae  CoLomBU^  Accept  the  warm,  the  oordial,  the  heart-felt  gratulatlons 
of  a  friend,  and  admirer  of  your  glorious — most  glorious  success  against  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan.  I  have  not  seen  your  despatch  as  yet,  but  have  read  Lord's,  and  see 
by  it  the  old  soldier's  eye,  planft,  and  triumphant  result.  Could  I  allow  one  mo- 
ment to  pass  without  saying  how  much  I  share  in  the  gratified  feelings  that  must 
rise  in  your  own  heart  ?  A  victory  over  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Dost  lAahomed  is  no 
small  honour  ;  and  it  will  prove — av,  fully  prove,  that  the  man  they  so  unjustly 
fa^ured  at  Ghnsnee,  deserved  other  things  ;  and,  forgetting  all  past  slights  and  in- 
juries, did  In  the  hour  of  duty  glorioujily  maintain  the  name  and  honour  of  his 
country.     Farewell  to-day,  and  believe  me  alwavs  very  sincerely  yours, 

*'  (Signed)       *    Aleiakdbe  Bcrairsi. 
-  Bf4C»ll«r  DfMOe.  C.  B.** 

(From  the  Qovemor-General  of  India.) 

**c«icims,OH.  I  lib.  1610. 
*'Ht  dbae  Sir — The  account  of  the  decl.»i\e  action  which  was  fought  under 
your  command  at  Bameean  reached  us  yesterday  ;  and  I  had  but  time  very  hastily 
to  acknowledge  to  Sir  William  Macnaughten,  and  Sir  Wiiloughby  Cotton,  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  most  welcome  news.  I  would  to-day  address  a  few  lines  of  conrratula- 
Uon  to  you,  and  assure  you  of  the  warm  and  unmixed  satisfaction  with  which  this 
intelligence  has  been  received.  There  is  but  one  feeling  (and  I  share  most  heartily 
in  it)  upon  the  admirable  gallantry  with  which  the  officers  and  troops  of  your  de. 
tachment  have  fought,  and  upon  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  were  led  and 
directed.  The  importance  of  tne  results  of  this  achievement  adds  to  its  brilliancy ; 
and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  conveying  to  you  at  once  my  own  personal 
sense  of  it.  I  am,  too,  the  more  anxious  of  doing  this,  as  your  official  report  of  the 
action  has  not  yet  reached  us,  and  some  days  may  yet  elapse  before  the  government 
will  be  able  to  communicate  its  acknowledgments  to  you. 
*'  I  am,  most  faithAilly,  Ic, 

**  (Signed)  Accklaxd. 

••  Brifaftsr  DcMie,  C.  &** 

(From  the  Governor  of  Bombay.) 

-  Caa4dik«,  «l  Oct. ,  ISSO. 
'*  Mt  dbae  Sib  Albxandbb — Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on  Briga- 
dier Deonie's  important  victory — important,  as  showing  the  Aifrhans  and  Seilihs 
what  our  gallant  «epoys  can  do.  The  effect  of  the  Dost's  signal  defeat  will  be  tre- 
Siendous  everywhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  follow  it  up.  1  confess 
frcm  what  I  had  heard  before,  that  I  was  anxious  about  our  situation  at  Cabool, 
but  now  I  consider  it  all  right  again.  I  think  that  Brigadier  Dennie's  decision  and 
good  judgment  on  this  occation  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  that  he  merits  another 
wreath  of  laurels  to  his  brow.  Your  letter  mentioning  the  event  has  but  just  reached 
me.     I  hope  it  may  make  the  Seikhs  pause. 

•'(Signed)  J.  R.  Cabkac. 


*  *  The  following  comparison  we  hope  will  not  be  deemed  invidious.  The  gallant 
oAccr,  part  of  whose  career  we  take  the  liberty  oi  selecting  for  our  purpose,  cer- 
iaialy  deserved  all  the  laurels  which  he  earned  during  these  campaigns.  But  why 
rewards  were  lavished  on  him,  and  all.  Colonel  Dennie  being  alone  excepted,  is 
■Mfe  tium  wt  ean  aaswtr.    Like  him,  be  started  on  this  war  a  lieutenant-colonel 
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**  Cnbool.  lit  Nov.  1840. 
**  You  will  see  bv  the  above  that  I 
have  got  back  in  safety  to  the  capital  of 
AiTgbanistan,  and  head  quarters  of  the 
army,  after  having  crossed  the  great 
mountains  of  the  Hindoo-coosh,  and 
traversed  its  diiBcult  and  terrific  passes 
— passes  that  one  must  behold,  for  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  conceive  such 
things,  nor  can  we  overcome  our  wonder 
how  the  foot  of  man  coidd  first  dare  to 
pass  them.  But  they  presented  the 
only  road,  and  from  Alexander's  day  to 
our  own  no  other  was  known  ;  and 
Grecian,  Turk,  Mogul,  Persian,  in  turns 
scaled  their  loftv  summits,  and  forced 
their  way  through  their  eternal  snows. 
The  modern  European  discovered  the 
ocean-route  round  the  Cape,  and  the 
English  profiting  by  the  aiscovery  of 
the  Portuguese,  have  founded  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  far  east ;  its  merchants 
surpassing  former  princes  and  sultans 
in  power  and  revenue.  Reversing  the 
former  order  of  history  and  events, 
they  have  turned  the  tide  of  conquest 
backward  from  India,  and,  crossing  the 
great  barrier  of  the  Indus  and  of  Tar* 
tary  have  pushed  their  arms  into  Toor- 
kistan,  and  led  the  Hindoo  victorious 
into  Central  Asia.  The  hitherto  con- 
quered of  the  conquered  have  now,  under 
Britbh  commanders — become  the  con- 
querors of  conquerors." 

'*  I  have  just  got  back  in  time,  as  the 
passes  are  all  closed  in  October ; — a 
little  later  and  we  must  all  have  pe- 
rished.* You  will  learn  by  the  papers 
that  the  Dost,  after  escaping  from  us  in 
the  north,  fled  with  a  few  followers  into 
Kohistan,  a  part  of  the  country  joining 
CabooL   General  Sale  was  sent  out  there 


with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  but  met  with  a 
most  unfortunate  check  before  oq«  of 
the  forts  of  the  valley  called  Joolgak 
A  great  number  of  the  thirteenth,  aft«r 
behaving  most  bravely,  were  kiikd 
and  wounded,  and  the  attack  was  re- 
pulsed. This  is  the  first  time  the  recw 
ment  I  so  long  commanded  ever  had  « 
check,  and  I  feel  it  sorely  on  their  ae* 

count  and  Sale's." 

•«  Cabool,  Dm.  lit,  !•«•. 

«•  The  first  thing  that  I  shall  tell  yoa 
is,  that  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  the  r»> 
doubtable,  has  given  liimself  up;  so  that 
there  is  now  a  likelihood  of  affahrt  in 
this  part  of  the  world  settling  down  into 
comparative  order  ; — for  this  ccflnntrj 
never  wa3,  nor  ever  will  be  as  compo6«d 
and  orderly  as  India,  until  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  be  utterly  changed ; 
they  being,  without  exaggeration,  thm 
most  brutalized,  sanguinary,  and  aaracv 
vagabonds  on  the  face  of  this  enrtn. 
Nevertheless,  you  may  not  expect  that 
we  shall  be  knocked  about  as  mndi  aa 
heretofore,  nor  exposed  to  the  saae 
hardships.  The  manner  of  his  giving 
himself  up  was  chivalrous  and  romantic 
enough.  Major-General  Sale  had  for 
some  weeks  been  carrying  on  a  desultory 
kind  of  warfare  in  Kohistan,  whitbcr, 
after  the  Dost's  defeat  at  Bameean,  and 
the  renunciation  of  bis  cause  by  thm 
Usbecs,  consequent  on  \ht  treaty  nude 
by  US  in  Toorkistan,  be  finally  made  hb 
appearance  and  joined  the  insurgents  ia 
Kohistan.  A  series  of  mbfortnnes  at- 
tended our  arms  here,  and  on  the  Last 
day  (2d  of  November),  after  an  act  km 
at  rurwan-Durrah,  in  which  the  second 
regiment  of  cavalry  ran  away, 
several  officers  were  killed  f  and 


and  a  C.B.;  and  were  both  soon  nominated  to  a  brigade."  After  the  taking  of  GfanxsM 
this  officer  was  invested  with  the  secoiu/ class  of  the  Dooranee  order,  Cotooel  Dennle, 
although  on  that  occasion  occupying  a  more  hazardous  post,  nothing,  in  consequence 
of  his  rejection  of  the  third  class.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  exnloit  arrived 
in  England,  the  former  was  nominated  to  the  distinction  of  K.  C.  B.  ana  the  brevet- 
rank  of  major-general,  while  in  the  gazette  no  mention  even  was  made  of  Colooel 
Dennie's  name.  For  the  victory  at  Bameean,  the  latter  was  offered  the  9tcemd 
class,  while  for  the  dearly-bought  termination — victory  shall  we  call  it?  of  the  aSair 
at  Purwan-Durrah,  at  present  to  be  noticed,  the  former  was  invested  with  the  first 
elass  of  the  order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire. 

*  **  To  give  an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  cold  on  these  mountains,"  he  states, 
that,  "  on  the  Cou  Baba,  eighteen  thousand  feet  htgh»  a  bottle  of  wine  frose  at 
night  in  my  tent,  and  burst  the  bottle." 

^  Among  whom  was  Dr.  Lord.  Doctor  Percival  B.  Lord  was  bom  at  Mttcheis 
town  in  Cork,  and  received  bis  education  in  both  arts  and  medicine  in  the  Dublin 
university.  He  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the  honoorable 
Company's  service,  where  his  talents  being  soon  known  and  appreciated,  he  was 
selected  as  political  assistant  to  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  on  his  mifctinn 
to  the  court  of  Cabool  in  the  year  1837.  He  there  won  the  friendship  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  his  fame  as  a  physician  having  spread  among  the  voarts  of 
the  neighbouring  khans,  he  was  requested  to  give  his  medical  aid  to  a  brotJbcr  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  L^sbe^  chiefB,  Morad  Beg,  amttr  of  Kooodoofc 
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ed  in  endeavonring  to  rally  them/ the 
Dost  after  ridins^  sixty  miles  from  the 
field,  and  arriving  here  with  a  single 
attendant  only,  suddenly  flung  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  called  out  to  the 
envoy.  Sir  William  M*Naghten,  •  that 
he  gave  himself  up,  and  claimed  the 
terms  offered  him.'  .  .  .  His  followers 
had  either  fallen  from  him,  or  been 
bought  over  by  us.  He  had  no  money, 
and  the  Seikhshad  agreed  to  the  passage 
of  our  reinforcements  through  their  ter- 
ritory ;  he  took  advantage  therefore  of 


his  own  success  to  come  in  with  honour 
and  credit  to  himself,  and,  as  proved  to 
be  the  case,  on  better  terms.* 

**  And  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell, 
for  I  am  still  in  my  tent,  and  my  fingers 
and  faculties  are  frozen;  but  I  go 
into  the  Balla  Hissar  to-morrow,  my 
old  command  at  Cabool  being  assigned 
to  me  this  winter  again.  It  vs  thought 
we  shall  be  relieved  next  year,  and 
return  to  Indostan,  now  that  the  Dost 
is  caught." 


About  this  time  tidings  had  reached  Cabool  that  our  arms  had  retrieved  their 
character  throughout  Affghanistan.  The  fortress  of  Khelat  had  once  more 
changed  masters^  and  was  ours,  and  peace  seemed  to  be  established  throughout 
thekmgdom.  Lastly  all  our  fears  were  allayed  by  the  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab.  Both  Kurruck  Singh  and  his  mutinous  son  were 
no  more — the  latter  being  killed  by  accident  on  returning  from  his  father's  fu^ 
neral.  The  government  then  devolved  upon  Shere  Singh,  a  man  of  depraved 
and  sensual  habits,  but  with  whom,  after  some  months  of  disorder  and  unoer- 
taiuty,  the  government  of  India  was  enabled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual 
friendship  ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Punjab  was  established. 

The  letters  up  to  September,  1841,  contain  no  intelligence  of  public  interest. 
They  are  expressive  of  the  highest  indignation  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
passed  over  by  the  authorities.  In  February,  he  writes — "  We  have  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily mild  winter  this  year — hardly  any  snow,  and  the  frost  not  severe, 
It  was  much  colder  than  now  last  September,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo- 
koosh,  and  among  my  friends  the  Tartars  in  Toorkistan.'*  His  letter  of  the 
1st  of  March  contains  the  intelligence  of  his  having  been  deprived  of  his  brigade^ 
Colonel  Shelton  of  the  forty-fourth  foot  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
reinforcement,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  near  Cabool.  '*  This,  too,  was 
ordered  in  the  midst  of  a  Cabool  winter  !  I  was  forced  to  vacate  the  dwelling 
or  shelter  I  had  at  so  much  cost  and  trouble  constructed  in  the  Balla  Hissar^ 
and  repair  to  the  lines  of  my  corps,  where  a  wet  mud  hovel  was  my  only  abode. 
to  which  I  owe,  no  doubt,  great  part  of  my  present  ailments." 


During  his  residence  there  he  became  possessed  of  such  important  information 
that  it  was  deemed  right  to  forward  it  to  government.  On  the  organization  of  the 
army  of  the  Indus  he  was  appointed  political  assistant  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
at  the  court  of  Cabool,  in  which  capacitv  he  died.  He  was  alike  remarkable  for 
the  versatility  as  for  the  power  of  his  talents ;  often  taking  the  office  of  military 
engineer,  commissary,  commander  of  a  corps,  or  aid-de-camp.  He  is  known  in  the 
Jiterary  and  medical  worlds,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Algiers  and  Barbary,  and 
of  a  popular  treatise  on  physiologv  ;  also  as  a  contributor  to  The  Foreign  Quarterly 
Meview,  Asiatic  Researches^  and  the  medical  periodicals  of  India.  He  was  an 
able  and  indefatigable  assistant  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who  ever  spoke  of 
him  in  terms  of  Uie  highest  eulogy  and  affection. — From  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Lord 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor. 

*  The  following  nervous  extract  is  from  a  letter  not  bearing  the  usual  address : . 

**  The  ridiculous,  or  to  speak  seriously,  the  disgraceful  part  of  the  affair  is,  that 
all  our  Bengal  editors  have  without  exception  turned  this  into  a  victory  I  and  you 
will  see  *  attack,'  *  defeat,'  'pursuit,'  ana  *  surrender  of  Dost  Mahomed,' in  large 

characters  heading  every  leading  article.     To  make  our  victory  without  a  battle 

to  turn  our  disaster  into  a  triumph  and  route  of  the  enemy,  is  ingenious  enough, 
and  turning  the  tables  upon  them  with  a  vengeance.  At  all  events  we  beat  them 
in  lying,  for  as  matter  of  fact  goes,  the  second  cavalry  had  it  all  to  themselves,  no 
other  corps  of  the  army  being  engaged,  and  most  unaccountable,  all  the  rest  were 
lookmg  on  at  this  dastardly  cowardly  conduct  of  these  troops  I  and  yet  no  forward 
march  was  made  by  us,  nor  any  effort  on  our  part  to  resent  the  insult  or  revenge 
the  injurv,  nor  to  drive  off  the  rebels  who  maintained  theur  position  in  our  front  all 
day.  ^-Momhay  Timeu* 
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His  letter  of  the  Idth  May  agiun  alludes  to  this: — 


'*  I  told  you  before  how  des()icably  and 
ungratefully  they  took  my  brigade  from 
me  iast  January ,  and  sent  me  back  to  my 
regiment,  on  the  plea  of  *  Colonel  Shei- 
ton's  appointment  to  this  army,  and  who 
as  my  senior  officer,  must  supersede  me. ' 
I  have  only  to  state  that  up  to  this  hour 
Colonel  Shelton  has  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  as  the  troops  with  him 
are  ordered  to  Peshawar,  it  is  uncertain 
when  he  may  join  at  Cabool,  or  at  what 
time  the  onfy  necessity  for  my  be- 
iag  thus  ungenerously  and  unworthily 
treated,  may  arise.     The  true  and  sim- 

Sle,  as  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned, 
owever,  consists  in  my  having  declined 
the  second  class  Dooranee  order  for 
Bameean,  the  which  I  had  been  entitled 
to  at  Ghusnee.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
in  any  other  manner  for  such  unpro- 
yoked  injustice  and  injury,  than  to  the 
one  cause,  vis : — envy  and  jealousy  at 
my  having  done  the  four  greatest,  or  in 
fact,  the  only  e^eat  things  that  had 
been  enacted  during  the  whole  war; 
and  that  I  was  rewarded  as  one  who 
had  no  claim  to  such  good  fortune, 
as  being  without  family,  interest,  or 
patronage,  to  entitle  me  to  any  honour 
of  the  kind ;  and  now  you  behold  me 
deprived  of  my  brigade !  or  the  post 
which  my  position,  rank,  or  seniority 
accorded  me,  and  an  officer  selected 
from  the  provinces  over  my  head,  and 
I  remanded  to  my  corps  many  months 
in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  You 
behold  me  a  solitary  instance  in  this 
army,  where  scores  and  hundreds  lite- 
rally have  had  rewards  of  promotions 
and  decorations  showered  upon  them 
for  nothhig! — And  I  who  nave  won 


and    rendered 


every  prize,  and  rendered  serTic«s 
which  mvolved,  had  I  failed,  the  lo^ 
of  the  army  and  the  country,  have  had 
nothing  but  their  barren  thanks  ! — 
which,  however,  are  proofs  agaiitft 
themselves  and  in  my  favour,  that  I  did 
earn  my  recompense,  but  that  tbey 
were  too  dishonest,  or  dishonourable, 
to  pay  my  dues.*' 

..."  Next,  I  may  apprise  yo« 
that  there  seems  now  little  doubt  of  cmx 
returning — I  mean  the  thirteenth — this 
season  to   India.     We  go   again  into 
camp  early  in  October,  and  expect  to 
start  from  Cabool  about  the  middle  of 
October,  or  before  the  cold  becomes  too 
severe,  or  the  snow  falls.   As  soon  as  wo 
get  down  from  this  elevated  land,  whicb 
will  be  eifected  in  a  few  marches,  wo 
shall  arrive  at  almost  the  level  of  India, 
and  the  climate  will  be  genial  and  wbSA, 
all  the  winter,  or  during  our  progreaa. 
Our  route  back  will  be  a  different  one 
from  that  we  came,  which  was    vory 
circuitous;  this,  on  the    contrary,    b 
straight,  and  direct  through  the  PonjaK 
or  across  the  Seikh  country.     If  we  bo 
not  detained,  we  may  reach  Feroaeporc 
or  our  own  frontier  station  in  Jaanarr. 
Wo  must,  however,  make  up  our  minds 
for  one    inevitable  evil  attending  tins 
return  to  the  provinces — ^which  is,  tkat 
our  brigades  will  be  broken  up,  and 
General  Sale  will  thereupon   looo  Us 
present  command,  and  fall  back  opoa 
his  regiment,  whic^  will  again  dopriTo 
me  of  four  hundred  rupees  a  month. 

"  W.  H.  D." 


At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  country  appearing  to  be  somewhat  trainpiil- 
lixed,  their  homeward  march  commenced.  A  tew  desultory  skirmishes,  bowercr, 
toon  told  their  force  that  all  was  not  so  peaceful  as  the  political  agents  had  re> 
ported ;  and  a  determined  opposition  by  the  enemy,  at  the  Khoord  Cabool  PaM, 
clearly  evinced  that  tbey  were  actuated  by  a  more  serious  motive  than  mere  defNrv* 
dation:  the  heights  around  were  crowned  by  those  infuriated  bands,  and  niunbars, 
screening  themselves  behind  a  breast- work  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  directly  in 
their  front,  showed  to  our  brigade  the  work  they  had  before  thenu  The  force  oo»- 
sisted  of  her  majesty's  thirteenth  light  infantry,  and  thirty-fifth  native  in£siitrj, 
commanded  by  General  Sale,  besides  two  hundred  Jezailchees,  or  riflemen,  and 
others,  which  were  all  judiciously  posted  for  the  attack.  At  the  commeoceoMBt 
of  the  affair,  General  Sale  having  received  a  ball  in  the  ancle,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  field,  and  resign  the  conunand  mto  the  hands  of  Colonel  Dcsuat. 
He  immedia£ely  pushed  on  his  advance  column  with  a  view  of  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  their  breast-work  in  the  valley,  but  finding  they  had  deserted 
that  position,  and  secured  the  heights,  then  ordered  the  skirmishers  to 
dislodge  them  ;  and  who,  in  the  very  face  and  fire  of  the  CDeonr, 
bravely  ascended  the  nearly  perpendicular  precipices  on  either  side.  This  bold 
movement  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  by  the  steady  progress  of  tbe 
advance,  the  more  distant  gorge  of  the  pass  being  gained,  the  whole  valley 
soon  cleared  of  the  enemy.    By  this  time  the  fkirmnhers  had  established  " 
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selves  on  all  the  heights  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pass  clear,  and  the 
tfiirteenth,  according  to  the  orders  of  General  Sale,  returned  to  camp  at 
Bootkhak.* 

On  the  23d  Octoher,  the  force  reached  Tazeen  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which 
the  enemy  succeeded  in  cutting  off  their  ammunition  and  stores,  which  had 
been  left  behind  at  Khoord  Cabool,  in  consequence  of  too  great  an  interval 
having  occurred  between  the  rear-guard  and  main  body.  They  arrived  at 
Jugdulluc  on  the  28th  without  much  opposition.  But  on  their  march  thence 
to  Gundamuc,  they  experienced  the  most  hostile  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  since  their  departure  from  Cabool.  The  rebels  who  had  been 
harassing  their  rear,  now  moved  off  with  an  intention  to  concentrate  in  front 
and  cut  off  their  approach  to  Gundamuc.  Numbers,  too,  secured  the  heights 
commanding  the  valley,  and,  having  screened  themselves  behind  the  projecting 
rocks,  dealt  a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  the  little  band  so  exposed.  On 
reaching  the  plains,  however,  the  enemy  seemed  to  decline  all  further  opposition  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  more  difficult  country  was  attained,  the  enemy  renewed  their 
attack  in  greater  numbers,  and  with  redoubled  fury.  So  suddenly  was  the  on- 
set on  this  occasion  made,  that  for  a  time  our  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  some  baggage  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  After  much  loss,  however, 
thirty-one  being  killed  and  ninety-one  wounded, — ^order  was  restored,  and 
Gundamuc  reached  on  the  30th  October. 


•*Guiidainae.ad  Kor.,  1841. 
<«  You  must  excuse  this  short  and 
hurried  letter,  but  a  line  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  safe  and  well,  after  having 
undergone  a  good  deal  of  fatigue,  and 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  must  be  consolatory.  It  is 
believed  that  we  are  now  through  most, 
if  not  all  our  diiBculties,  and  that  the 
rest  of  our  road  to  Jellatabad  will  be  as 
facile  and  secure  as  when  I  last  wrote 
to  you.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  cause 
of  all  this  present  trouble  and  harass  to 
us  has  occasioned  much  anxiety  to  ^ou ; 
for  we  have  reason  to  fear,  I  believe, 
that  all  our  letters  by  the  last  mail  have 
been  intercepted  by  the  knaves  against 
whom  we  have  been  engaged  since  we 
left  Cabool.  This  is  distressing  to  vou 
as  well  as  to  me,  for  I  had  despatched 
on  that  occasion  four  or  five  to  Eng- 
land  

All  the  hardest  work  in 
this  country  has  fallen  to  my  lot ;  and 
in  the  late  affairs,  Sale  havinp^  been 
wounded  at  the  outset,  and  obliged  to 
travel  in  a  dooley,  or  litter,  you  would 
suppose  I  might  have  come  in  for  some 
share  of  what  was  going,  but  such  was 
not  my  fortune.  He  has  kept  the  no- 
minal command,  although  I  the  actual 
and  virtual !  You  will  have  understood 
by  my  former  letters  that  we  expected, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  cold  wea- 
ther, to  march  from  Cabool  to  Jellala- 
bad,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Affehanistan,  and  from  thence  across 
the  JPunjab,  in  progress  of  our  relief, 


or  return  to  the  provinces  of  Indostan. 
An  insurrection  took  place  among  the 
tribes  on  our  route  immediately  conti- 
guous to  Cabool,  the  Giljhies  ;  and  our 
easy  and  pleasant  march  has  been 
changed  into  a  hostile  and  harassing 
one.  We  have,  however,  forced  all  the 
passes,  and  are  now  in  an  open  and 
friendly  country. 

*'  We  have,  no  doubt,  had  some  loss, 
which  I  fear  you  will  read  or  hear  of  as 
much  exaggerated,  and  therefore  do  I 
write  without  delay  to  re-assure  and 
comfort  you;  and  with  me  to  thank 
that  good  God  who  has  been  so 
merciful  and  kind  to  me  through  the 
multiplied  dangers  I  have  been  so 
exposed  to,  as  to  have  shielded  and 
protected  me  through  all.  Should  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country 
change  the  intentions  of  government 
with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  thirteenth 
this  year,  to  induce  them  to  detain 
them  yet  another  season,  it  is  my  pre- 
sent determination  to  apply  for  a  certi- 
ficate of  leave  to  England,  or  the  hills 
of  India — Landour  or  Simlah — ^where  I 
mav  be  enabled  to  recruit  my  health 
and  constitution,  which  have  been  some- 
what shaken  or  undermined  by  all  I 
have  gone  through,  and  the  thankless 
returns  I  have  met  with.  Time,  and  a 
short  time,  may  develop  what  may  be 
best  for  my  health  and  your  interests  ; 
and  the  one,  I  consider,  involves  the 
other,  and  I  shall  be  guided  accordingly. 

"  W.  H.  D." 


*  See  Geneiml  Sale  and  Colonel  Denni^'i  despatches,  dated  **  Camp,  BootkhAk« 
Octt  19^  184I«" 
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The  day  on  which  the  above  letter  was  written,  a  traf^j  of  a  truly  awfol 
character  was  being  enacted  at  Cabooli  spreading  dismay  and  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all.  Prior  to,  and  on  the  first  of  November,  secnrity  and  peac* 
was  considered  by  all  to  have  been  effectually  established ;  so  blindea  ani 
infatuated  were  our  authorities  in  Cabool  by  this  opinion,  that  all  private,  yet 
authentic  intelligence  to  the  contrary,  was  considered  as  unfounded  aod 
visionary.  But  on  the  morrow — the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Doat 
Mahomed — they  were  undeceived.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  city  ;  and 
so  well  concerted  and  organized,  that  the  very  first  act  of  massacre  bc^gan  with 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  himself.  The  whole  city  was  up,  and  plunder  aod 
pillage  was  rife.  Our  forces,  part  within  the  walls,  and  part  in  cantonment* 
without,  defended  themselves  with  their  accustomed  gallantry  in  nnmerooa 
actions  with  the  enemy.  But  the  calamitous  loss  of  their  commissariat  and 
ammunition  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  could  not  but  be-regardcd 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  garrison.  Accounts  received 
from  all  the  neighbouring  stations,  showed  the  universality  of  the  insurrectioa  ; 
and  the  notorious  Akbar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  having  soon  headed 
the  insurgents,  inspired  the  Afighans  with  iresh  fury.  At  last,  the  troopa 
having  suffered  the  extremities  of  hunger,  (and  being  defeated  in  nnmeroqa 
conflicts  with  the  enemy,)  their  ammunition  being  spent,  treaties  began  to 
be  discussed ;  which  in  consequence  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  enemy*  a^ 
near  to  have  been  at  first  rejected.  However,  on  Christmas  day.  Sir  WiiliAm 
M'Naghten,  Captains  Connolly,  Laurence,  Trevor,  and  M'Kenzie,  formally 
proceeded  to  enter  into  negociations  with  the  insurgent  chiefs  ;  but  tbe  death 
of  Sir  William  M'Naghten,  which  he  met  at  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan  hiateU^ 
terminated  this  interview.  The  rest  were  either  butchered  or  taken  prisoDera. 
Major  Eldred  Pottinger  now  assumed  the  place  of  the  murdered  envoy, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  under  which  our  troops  quitted  Cabool  about  th» 
28th  December. 

The  force  in  and  about  this  place,  consbted  of  one  troop  of  horse  artillery,  two 
squadrons  of  the  fifth  cavalry,  her  majesty's  forty-fourth  foot,  the  fifth,  thirty- 
seventh,  and  fifty-fourth  N.  I.,  besides  a  large  body  of  the  Shah's  force,  miking  in 
all  about  5,500  men,  (besides  camp  followers  to  nearly  doable  that  number^) 
which  were  all,  with  few  exceptions/  annihilated.f 

One  person  alone.  Dr.  Brydon,  then  escaped  this  awful  massacre  to 
the  sad  news  to  the  garrison  at  Jellalabad. 

We  must  now  return  to  Gundamuc,  where  we  last  left  our  little  force 
its  wounded  commander.  General  Sale.  The  troops  took  their  departure  froa 
this  place  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  under  circumstances  sufficiently  inauspidoot 
and  alarming.  The  irregulars,  which  formed  part  of  the  force,  deserted  in 
numbers,  and  a  rising  of  all  the  surrounding  Khails  showed  them  but  too 
plainly  that  opposition  had  not  ceased.  Gradnally  as  they  advanced,  thoosaada 
of  the  exasperated  natives  arose,  enclosing  our  forces  on  all  sides.  Colocwl 
Dennie  commanded  the  rear-guard ;  on  approaching  the  level  ootmtry  h* 
commenced  to  manoeuvre,  with  a  view  of  drawing  them  into  action  in  the  pUia, 
simulating  a  retreat,  but  still  keeping  his  men  together.  The  plan  succeeded : 
and  the  insurgents  pursuing  (as  they  imagined)  a  flying  enemy  into  tbe  open 
plain.  Colonel  Dennie  "  now  directed  a  combined  chai^,  which  was  instan- 
taneous and  overpowering  ;  bringing  their  right  shoulders  forward,  they  swept 
the  plain,  and  bore  down  all  opposition."  The  rout  was  complete ;  and  ro 
enemy  appearing  during  the  remamder  of  their  march,  they  reached  Jellalabad 
without  further  molestation.  Immediately  they  commenced  putting  the  town 
into  a  state  of  defence,  but  were  so  annoyed  by  the  repeated  assaults  oi 
marauders,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  numerous  sorties  to  disperse  tben. 

On  tbe  2nd  December,  the  men  still  continued  to  work  at  the  rampartsi,  but 

*  Among  these  were  several  of  the  officers'  ladies  who  were  deUrered,  under 
promise  of  protection  to  Akbar  Khan,  and  who,  up  to  the  dat«of  the  latest  accoanta, 
still  remained  prisoners. 

t  At  the  same  time  two  garrisons  of  more  than  1000  mea  aacb,  eae  at  GJwiasa^ 
and  the  other  at  Kohistani  met  a  ilnular  fate. 
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ai  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up  on  tbem  from  some  ruined  fgrts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Colonel  Dennie  was  directed  to  dislodge  them,  which  he  accomplished ; 
and  having  demolished  most  of  the  forts  and  tombs  surrounding  the  town, 
returned  within  the  walls. 

The  next  and  Jinal  letter  received  from  this  officer,  dated  Jellalabad, 
December  5th,  1841,  alludes  to  most  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  It  occupies 
a  scrap  nf  paper  little  more  than  four  inches  square,  to  admit  of  its  being  con- 
cealed in  a  quill,  and  thus  conveyed  in  secrecy  and  stealth  to  Peshawar  ;  hence 
having  received  the  form  of  an  ordinary  note,  it  was  despatched  to  England. 
Reluctance  to  intrude  upon  the  feelings  of  sanctity  and  veneration,  with 
which  the  last  communication  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  is  ever  regarded^ 
forbids  us  to  publish  this  interesting  document.  Full  of  confidence  and  hope 
was  the  tone  it  breathed ;  and  the  welcome  intelligence  it  communicated  was, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  aflfair  of  the  2d  December,  no 
enemy  had  dared  to  venture  within  twelve  miles  of  the  town. 

But  their  security  was  again  soon  endangered.  Scarcely  had  they,  by  the 
most  untiring  exertions,  and  unexampled  patience,  succeeded  in  making  the 
fortifications  in  some  deeree  defensible,  than  the  occurrence  of  a  fearful  earth- 
quake at  once  prostrated  all  the  works  they  had  erected,  and  reduced  a  third  of 
tne  town  to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  and  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  month,  they 
were  visited  by  a  hundred  shocks  of  this  terrible  phenomenon.  The  enemy, 
under  Akbar  Khan,  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which,  by 
these  convulsions  thev  were  reduced,  again  invested  the  place,  and  establbhed  a 
vigorous  blockade,  which  kept  them  up  to  the  date  of  their  release  in  constants 
although  successful,  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  In  most  of  these  Colonel 
Dennie  commanded,  conspicuous  alike  for  his  courage  and  judgment ;  and 
frequently  succeeding  in  capturing  numbers  of  sheep  and  bullocks  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy. 

At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  a  large  force  commanded  by  General 
Pollock,  proceeded  to  the  arduous  work  of  forcing  the  Khvber  Pass,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  the  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  now  in  a  state  of  siege  for  five  long 
iponths.  On  the  5th,  the  spies  had  brought  the  false  intelligence  to  General 
Sale  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass  had  failed,  and  a  salute  of  20 
guns,  fired  by  Akbar  Khan  on  the  next  evening,  appeared  to  confirm  the  news.* 
The  garrison  then  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  making  a  final  sally,  and, 
if  successful  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  to  fight  their  wav  to  Peshawar — a  distance 
of  about  seventy  miles  I  At  daybreak,  on  the  7th  of  April,  they  issued  from 
the  town  in  three  columns  ;  the  centre  consisting  of  500  of  the  13th  Foot,  under 
Colonel  Dennie ;  and  the  ri^ht  and  left  under  Captain  Havelock,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monteith,  respectively  ;  the  whole  consisting  of  about  1,200  men. 
The  enemy  mustered  6,000  strong,  and  were  posted  in  the  most  advantageou9 
manner,  A  ruined  fort,  within  about  600  yards  of  the  gate,  which  had  been 
partially  repaired  by  Akbar  Khan,  and  which  had  been  filled  with  Ghiljhee 
marksmen,  was  selected  as  the  object  of  attack  for  the  central  column.  In  the 
meantime  the  gims  were  set  to  play,  and  a  breach  having  been  supposed  to  have 
been  effected,  the  command  was  given  for  this  column  to  advance.  Colonel 
Dennie  rode  in  front,  and  when  within  only  five  yards  of  the  fort  received  a  ball 
in  the  hip ;  and  before  he  witnessed  the  glorious  termination  of  his  own  gallant 
movement,  this  devoted  soldier  breathed  his  last. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  may  soon  be  told :  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
besieged  were  attended  with  the  most  complete  success ;  the  enemy  were  dis- 
lodged from  their  positions,  and  at  about  seven  o* clock,  a.m.,  the  battle  was  over^ 
and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat.  Their  standards  and  guns — four  of  which  were 
lost  by  the  Cabool  and  Gundamuc  forces — falling  into  our  possession,  and  their 
camp  involved  in  one  general  conflagration.  General  Pollock  having  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  long  dreaded  pass  of  the  Khyberees,  the  relief  of  the  gar* 
risen  followed  soon  after. 


*  The  assassination  of  Shah  Soojah  at  Cabool,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was 
the  occasion  of  Hal&fiU'iU'joict 


^< 
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"  The  fall  of  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  Colonel  Dennie,*'  writes  Gen«rml 
Sale,  "  will  be  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  Lamenting  it  in  every  waj,  I  must 
share  with  his  country,  his  regiment,  and  his  friends,  in  the  oonsoktion  afforded 
by  the  reflection  that  he  was  killed  most  gallantly  performing  his  dutiea." 
Words  which  we  believe  convey  less  of  hyperbole  than  truth,  and  seotinients  to 
which  more  than  one  bosom  will  respond.  In  his  public  character  he  u  now  in 
some  degree  known,  and  his  merits  appreciated.  As  a  writer  in  the  Bombay  TTaer 
expressed  it: — *'  He  was  the  very  Diomede  of  the  British  armv.  Brave  to  tke 
verffe  of  rashness  ;  fierce,  fiery,  and  almost  romantically  chivalrous.  With 
the  Keenest  sensibility  of  temper,  and  irritable  impatience  of  injury  or  injnstac*, 
he  was  occasionally  excited  almost  to  madness,  by  practices  agunst  himwilf 
which  would  scarcely  have  moved  a  more  phlegmadc  spirit.  His  owb 
warm  heart  harboured  no  rancour  against  any  one,  and  he  ill  endured  to  be 
made  the  object  of  treatment,  to  which  he  himself  would  have  scorned  to  beeoaw 
the  party." 

The  Companionship  of  the  Bath  was  almost  the  only  reward  conferred  npoa 
him  during  forty-two  years  of  incessant,  and  principally  active  service ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  late  repeated  deeds  of  gallantry,  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors  was  merely  testified  by  words,  until  a  short  time  preceedin^  his  hSL 
So  closely  indeed  on  the  last  mark  of  distinction  awarded  him  followed  the  norian- 
choly  termination  of  his  career,  and  so  effectually  were  all  communications  vith 
the  garrison  intercepted,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  he  could  have  received  the 
tidings :  even  if  they  arrived  in  time  for  him  to  know  of  hb  appointment  m 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  queen,  how  short  a  period  was  left  him  to  eigoy  that 
knowledge — a  few  days  at  the  utmost,  no  more ! — At  the  same  time,  too,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  |  and  on  Lord  Ellenboroi^gh's 
landing  in  India,  he  nominated  him  to  the  command  of  a  brigade.  Since  hb 
death,  however,  government,  sensible  of  his  merits,  have  done  much  towards 
atoning  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  during  hb  life-time,  by  honouring 
hb  memory,  in  a  manner  at  once  serviceable  to  hb  friends,  and  creditaUe 
to  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  these 
letters.  As  private  and  confidential  documents  we  believe  them  of  unrivalled 
excellence  ;  but  they  must  not  be  deemed  examples  of  the  style  of  Colonel 
Dennie*s  more  carefully  indited  compositions. 

If  they  evince  a  greater  degree  of  egotism  than  suits  the  taste  of  gemral 
readen,  they  will  please  to  recollect  that  for  them  they  were  never  intended ; 
and  that  the  value  of  such  productions,  and  the  charm  they  convey  to  dbtant 
and  beloved  relatives,  consbt  chiefly  in  ihe  narration  of  deeds,  however  insignia 
ficant,  which  engross  the  time  and  attention  of  the  absent  friend.  But,  "*^M*g 
every  allowance  for  this  peculbrity,  let  us  ask :  do  these  personal  meoaorials 
magnify  Colonel  Dennie's  exploits  beyond  their  real  importance  ? — Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  b  to  him — who  voluntarily  commanded  the  stormii^ 
party  at  Ghuznee ;  who  gained  the  important  victory  at  Bameean ;  who 
conducted  the  forces  from  Khoord  Cabool  to  Gnndamuc ;  and  who,  in  the 
brilliant  sortie  from  Jellalabad,  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  so  gloriously  fell ; 
we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
military  operations  conducted  by  our  armies  in  Afighanbtan.* 


*  The  immedUte  'evacuation  of  these  territories  by  our  troops,  appeara  to  ns 
to  be  the  only  measure  left  for  the  adoption  of  the  present  ministry.  An 
advance  would  be  altogether  impracticable,  ttom  the  oifRculty  of  procoriag 
camels— that  animal  being  now  scarce  in  India.  Thus  ends  thu  vaunted  and 
characteristic  expedition  of  our  late  Whig  rulers;  any  commentary  on  which 
wonld  be  superfluous. 
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Thi  •<  LiYM  and  Timet  of  the  United 
Iriibmen  "  teemi  designed  to  tenre  is 
an  apoloffj  for  the  insurrection  of 
1708.  The  work  has  little  attraction 
for  otir  taste,  does  not  approre  itself 
to  onr  rustic  morals,  advocates  prin- 
ciples  to  which  we  are  not  favourable ; 
but  yet  we  shall  notice  it,  for  the  im- 
portance  of  its  subject  matter,  with  a 
serious  attention,  and,  for  our  own 
sake,  with  what  we  are  bold  to  call 
our  accustomed  and  charaeteristio 
f4imess. 

If  we  have  not  altogether  mistaken 
the  author's  argument,  his  purpose  b 
to  prove  that  the  rebellion  of  1796 
was  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessarr 
result  from  the  oppressions  bj  which 
the  Irish  people  were  aflicted.  He 
writes  as  if  he  were  compiling  the 
history  of  a  conflict  between  two  in- 
dependent and  hostile  parties — one 
consisting  of  the  legitimate  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  the  other  com- 
posed of  conspirators ;  and  while 
acknowledging,  with  a  candour  by  no 
means  unserviceable  to  his  object,  that 
the  latter  entertained  some  erroneous 
views,  and  were  chargeable  with  some 
rash  and  intemperate  proceedings,  he 

res  no  paftts  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  dalrker  and  more  tragical  ini- 
ouities— the  perfidy,  the  despotism, 
toe  cruelty — belonged,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  to  the  former.  Such 
b  the  conclusion  to  which  the  author 
has  been  conducted,  and  to  which  he 
invitee  his  readers.  The  evidence 
which  has  satisfied  him,  he  recom- 
mends by  assurances,  that  it  has  been 
collected  at  much  cost  and  labour,  and 
has  been  very  carefully  examined. 
He  omits,  however,  a  circumstance 
which  we  hold  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  the  testimony  by  which 
the  insurgents  are  defended,  has  been 
gathered  tnm  the  profsesions  of 
their  fHends  or  of  themselves ;  while 
enemies  to  the  accused  part^  have 
supplied  the  evidence  bv  which  the 
ffovemment  is  sought  to  be  convicted. 
This  may  seem  to  denote  a  very  daring 
spirit  in  our  author,  but  we  can  safely 


afBrm,  that  the  device,  far  from 
novel,  is  a  very  ordinary  effort  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  many  Irish 
historians.  They  know  their  readers 
and  are  bold. 

Dr.  Madden  nreflxes  to  his  work  a 
hbtorical  introduction,  written,  he 
informs  us,  by  one,  the  most  compe- 
tent of  all  his  acquaintances,  to  write 
a  history  of  Ireland.  We  should  not 
have  been  sorrv  had  this  unknown 
contributor  of  Khirty-eeven  psg^  been 
more  liberal  of  bis  assistance.  Had 
he  written  the  whole  work,  it  would 
have  been,  verv  probably,  we  are 
ready  to  adcnowiedge,  more  mischiev- 
ous I  but,  we  are  confident,  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable.  It  par- 
takes of  the  vice  *'  of  all  iu  tribe," 
but  it  b  cleverly  written,  and  written 
bv  one  who  could  do  better  if  he  were 
able  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
hbtorian  should  not  be  the  minister 
of  a  party.  The  following  passage, 
in  whidi  the  writer  explains  the  en- 
mity of  the  house  of  Tudor  to  the 
chiefUinry  of  Ireland,  and  the  4ulure 
of  efforts  to  effect  a  reformation  in 
religion,  contains  some  valuable  trutht 
and  expresses  it  well :— - 

**  The  four  first  centuries  after 
Strongbow's  invasion  passed  away 
without  the  conqneftt  of  Ireland  being 
completed ;  the  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland,  the  Insnrrectioos  of  the  ba- 
rons, and  the  murderous  wars  of  the 
Roses,  prevented  the  English  monarcbs 
from  establishing  even  a  nominal  supre- 
macv  over  the  entire  bland ;  instead  of 
the  Irish  princes  becoming  feudal  vas- 
sab,  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  who 
obtained  fiefs  in  Ireland,  adopted  the 
usages  of  the  native  chieftains.  The 
attention  of  Henry  VII.  was  forcibly 
directed  to  thb  state  of  things,  by  the 
adherence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons 
and  the  Irish  princes  with  whom  they 
had  formed  an  alliance  or  connection, 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pbntagenets,  Tb^ 
supported  Liambert  Simnel  and  Perkin 
^  arbeck  ;  when  these  adventurers 
were  defeated,  they  showed  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Todors,  and  Henry  could  not  but  feel 
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that  his  crown  was  insecure,  so  long  as 
the  Irish  lords  had  the  power  and  will 
to  support  any  adventurer  who  would 
dispute  his  title.  From  that  time  for- 
ward it  became  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Tudors  to  break  down  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Anglo- Irish  aristocracy » 
and  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
native  chieftains.  In  England,  the 
Tudors  were  enabled  to  create  a  now 
nobility ;  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  accompanied  by  the  elevation 
of  several  new  families  to  the  peerage, 
and  the  struggle  between  tne  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  that  country, 
was,  for  a  considerable  time,  identical 
with  the  contest  between  the  old  and 
new  aristocracy.  In  Ireland  it  was  im- 
possible to  adopt  the  same  course  of 
policy ;  there  was  not  a  gentry  from 
which  a  new  aristocracy  could  be 
formed,  and  the  Tudors  were  forced  to 
supply  their  place  by  grants  of  land  to 
colonists  and  adventurers.  The  Irish 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  looked 
\ipon  these  men  as  intruders,  while  the 
ruling  powers  regarded  them  with 
peculiar  favour,  as  being  the  persons 
most  likely  to  establish  and  promote  an 
'English  interest  in  Ireland.*  This 
political  motive  must  not  be  confounded 
li^ith  the  religious  movement  which  took 
place  about  the  same  time ;  it  was  at 
much  the  object  of  Mary  as  it  was  of 
Elieatoth,  to  give  Irish  lands  to  English 
settlers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hold  over 
Ireland;  it  was  under  Mary  that  the 
lands  of  Leix  and  OTally  were  for- 
feited, and  the  lord  deputy  permitted  to 
frant  leases  of  them,  at  such  rents  as 
e  might  deem  expedient. 
"  In  the  midst  of  this  political  con- 
tulsion,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
Ireland  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  which  had  been  just  es- 
tablished in  England.  There  was  a 
yast  difference  between  the  situation  of 
the  two  countries,  which  deserves  to  be 
more  attentively  considered  than  it 
usually  has  been.  It  was  on  a  papal 
grant  that  the  English  monarchs,  from 
the  very  beginning,  had  rested  their 
claims  to  the  allegiance  of  Ireland,  and 
there  was  consequently  something  like 
an  abandonment  of  these  claims  when 
they  called  upon  the  Irish  to  renounce 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  But  not 
only  had  the  English  kings  described 
the  pope  as  the  source  of  their  power, 
they  had  for  centuries  made  it  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  their  policy  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  episcopacy  and  priest- 
hooa  in  Ireland,  against  the  ambition  or 
avarice  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons. 
They  had  themselves  armed  the  church 
with  power  and  influence  greater  than 
they  eould  oyerthn>w. 
"  After  the  long  night  of  the  middle 


ages,  an  intellectual  reviral  had  fiSlei 
Christendom  with  discussions  wbic^ 
weakened  the  strength  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, and  prepared  men's  minds  ior 
the  reception  of  new  opinions.  Irdaad 
had  not  shared  in  th«  general  bov4» 
ment ;  whatever  may  have  been  tk» 
condition  of  the  island  before  the  Ear- 
lish  invasion,  the  four  centuries  of  pcL 
tical  chaos  and  constant  war  subseqKiBft 
to  that  event,  had  rendered  it  ooe  of 
the  most  distracted  countries  in  Chri»> 
tendom ;  there  had  been  do  ptecantit 
to  make  way  for  a  relifloas  chasft; 
the  Irish  had  never  heai^  of  Hnss, « 
Wickliffe,  or  Luther,  or  Calyin.  Thi 
only  intelligible  reason  proposed  t» 
them  for  a  change  of  creed,  was  tW 
royal  authority  ;  and  they  were  already 
engaged  in  a  struggle  against  that  s«- 
thority,  to  prevent  their  lands  beiag 
parcefled  out  to  strangers.  Add  t» 
this,  that  the  reformed  religioa  «it 
preached  by  foreigners,  ignorant  of  ikt 
very  language  of  the  country,  msA  than 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  perceivinf  tkH 
the  attempt,  under  such  circomstaaeM, 
to  establish  Protestantism  in  IreUad, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Irish,  wit 
utterly  impossible.  In  fact,  the  project 
of  converting  the  natives  iras  soee 
abandoned  for  the  more  feasible  plaa  of 
colonizing  Ireland  with  Proteslaali 
from  England." 

We  have  little  doubt  thftt  the  writir 
of  this  passage,  if  be  would  allow  Ui 
reasoning  faculties  to  exert  tbem* 
selyes,  and,  to  insure  them  free  czer^ 
cise,  would  cast  pn^judice  aside,  has  k 
in  his  power  to  render  much  seifici 
to  all  who  strive  to  uoderstaod  the 
history  of  his  country.  U  it  trm 
that  England  exalted  and  ooofirstd 
the  power  of  a  hieroeracy  in  Ireland^ 
in  order  that  through  it  she  BUght 
sectire  her  own.  It  is  fnw  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  same  end,  an  Engioh 
monarch  broke  down  tibe  authorttj 
and  influence  of  the  Irish  dueftainrr* 
and  thus  left  each  clan  or  tribe  wttL 
out  a  head  through  which  it  night  bs 
ffoyemed.  And  it  u  aim  trm,  thai 
by  thus  separatinff  the  people  fros 
their  natural  chien,  leaving  them*  si 
the  same  time,  too  ignorant  to  goy«v 
themselves,  he  prepared  them  to  rah* 
mit  implicitly  to  sacerdotal  authority. 
Tketf  must  have  leaders,  and  wheo 
England  struck  off  leaders  of  oot 
description,  inasmuch  as  she  did  not 
and  could  not  take  from  the  people 
the  inclination  to  be  ffoyemed,  she 
on'  "^nrity  Of  their  clnirch 


J 


/iirrtmi  ij^r'Mt  M  Inkrreiiolu  aimnra  m 
fsifMUiay  ««*»hiitorj  li  implied  in  Ine  hct, 
"'^''^  Mttk'di*  champion*  of  Roinwiiiin  can 

"^  ''  imtttf  >o  deicribe  it  m  the  old  r«li- 
;^*«fi»'i.f  lr«Undn 
■^  W^favi'lM  iiMmTMtioiw  and  diMnkn 
f  -i^MnA  daTMtat«d  Irtltutd.  pre>ioD»lj 
'Wiiw'jMilM  timw  of  lb*  UdiImI  [rithmen, 
eBrtnid  M"  eomnwnted  on  bj  lb*  vriter  of 
'  'V  tfnm  'i  introduction  in  th«  tajat  ipiril  in 
'lai^i^'AA  more  remiit  ir«Moni  uid 
^^«'^(^«un  v«  notic«d  bj  Dr.  Madden. 
'^*/»ip«*hej  *«ro  the  rt«ull  of  EnglUb 
«>««n>^p,^aMOD,  or  tb«j  wtr*  ontbunU  of 


^^Dgi^ded    popokr    frcnt;.       If    ■• 


■rchuo^hobia.  On  ihe  eontrarj,  tbc 
DwmoriBU  on  which  on*  part  of  our 
population  will  (carwl;  eondne«nd  to 
look,  furoiih  the  materiali  for  a  My- 
thology of  lri*h  KTiFvaiicea,  in  which 
the  palriolUm  of  the  other  part  It 
mainlj  edurated.  The;  are  taoght 
to  be  lenient  toward*  the  alrodtict  of 
their  oonntrymcn,  as  towards  the  ez- 
ceaici  of  imperfect  ciriliution  ;  thej 
are  taught  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  miniater*  of  Engliih  rule 
•ccwding  to  the  ttandard  of  law  aod 
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opinion  existing  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  prejudices  are  formed  which  are 
seldom  thoroughly  eradicated,  and 
which  expliun  the  anomalies  so  often 
found  to  prevul,  in  the  association  of 
social  virtue  and  personal  kindliness 
with  political  rancour. 

However  deeply  we  regret  the  in- 
difference to  our  country's  history^ 
which  has  often  proved  so  very  ser- 
viceable to  our  country's  enemies,  and 
to  which  the  effrontery  of  many  a 
seditious  orator  may  be  ascribed,  we 
feel  that  we  dare  not  offend  it.  We 
will  not  undertake  the  task  of  cor- 
recting representations  which  we 
know  to  be  unjust,  because  we  feel 
that  our  strictures  would  be  pro- 
nounced wearisome,  or  out  of  season. 
Let  Strafford  be,  as  our  author  de- 
scribes him,  **  a  lord  deputy  chosen  to 
execute  an  iniquitous  project,'*  and 
not  scrupling  to  execute  it  by  iniqui- 
tous means — only  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  parliament,  on  whose  testi- 
mony he  was  condemned,  had  previ- 
ously offered  up  to  him  the  incense  of 
a  panegyric  too  ardent  and  reverential 
to  be  addressed  to  man ;  and  that  the 
men  who  could  make  truth,  as  they 
themselves  pretended,  bend  in  obedi- 
ence  to  their  fears,  would  be  capable, 
also,  of  putting  it  aside,  when  it  stood 
between  them  and  their  vengeance ; — 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  among 


the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  this 
wronged  statesman,  a  prominent  place 
was  assigned  to  the  tyranny  with  which 
he  opposed  the  practices  of  ploughing 
by  the  horses'  tails— of  burnir^  the 
straw  to  obtain  the  grain — and  of  tear- 
ing the  wool  off  the  bodies  of  liviofr 
sheep.  Let  Strafford's  acts  be  judged 
thus,  as  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  where  they  were 
wrought,  and  let  the  testimony  of  his 
accusers,  when  the  great  man  was 
fallen,  be  compared  with  that  which 
they  had  offered  to  his  virtue,  while 
yet  he  was  in  power.  Let  the  terrible 
massacres  and  the  unutterable  cruel- 
ties of  1641,  be  set  down  amons  the 
contingencies  of  a  jacquerie  ;  only  let 
it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered 
that  the  lava  flood  of  vindictive  passioii 
knew  where  it  could  harm  most  by 
sparing  ;  and  let  it  be  determined 
whether  the  frenzy  of  an  ungovenied 
multitude  in  its  rage  could  be  thus 
discriminating.* 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Madden's  friend,  the  Whiteboy  insur- 
rection in  Ireland  was  also  a  jaoquerie— 
a  rising  merelv  against  excessive  rents, 
and  the  illegu  indosure  of  commons. 
We  shall  make  but  one  obsenratioo  on 
this  statement.  It  is  not  in  umauo 
with  the  sworn  engagement  by  which 
the  Whiteboys  bound  tbemtelves  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  caoae.     la 


*  "  Bat  the  first  signal  of  revolt  spread  desolation  over  the  northern  counties } 
the  native  Irish,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  lands  at  the  time  of  the  sreat 
plantation,  rose  upon  the  settlers,  and  in  spite  of  their  more  merciful  leaders  cnrove 
them  from  their  settlements,  and  when  they  encountered  any  resistance,  alaagh- 
tered  them  without  mercy.  This  massacre  has  been  absunfly  exaggerated,  and 
prejudice  has  often  induced  writers  to  involve  all  the  Catholics  of  Irelaad  in  its 
guilt ;  but  in  truth  it  was  confined  to  the  northern  counties,  and  was  directed  ex- 
clusively against  the  English  settlers  on  the  confiscated  lands.  The  Scotdi  Pres- 
byterians were  not  only  spared,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  possession  of  their  property 
until  they  took  up  arms  to  support  the  cause  of  the  English  Puritans  :  in  fact,  tkit 
Ulster  revolt  was  rather  a  Jacquerie  than  a  rebellion,  and  it  was  of  course  aeeoM- 
panied  by  all  the  outrages  and  cruelties  which  might  be  expected  from  an  inteiate 
and  starving  peasantry,  brutalised  by  long  oppression,  and  goaded  by  osteoUtiou 
insult.  About  twelve  thousand  persons  were  probably  murdered  in  the  first  out- 
break of  popular  rage,  before  the  Catholic  lords  and  gentry  oouM  interfere,  aad 
give  the  insurrection  the  dignity  of  a  civil  war." 

A  citation  from  Rnshworth  may  form  a  suitable  pendant  to  this  pleasing  sketch, 
which  laments  the  massacre  of  loll  as  a  species  of  untoward  accident,  and  cites 
the  forbearance  exhibited  towards  the  Scottish  settlers,  among  the  evidences  that 
there  was  nothing  of  plan  in  the  slaughter  of  the  English : — 

'*  And  that  they  might  the  wmre  eoMify  destrotf  the  Engligh^  and  keep  the  Scots 
fVom  assisting  them,  they  professed  to  spare  toe  latter,  (which  they  dM  at  ^tnU) 
pretending  they  should  lire  quietly  among  them — not  doubting  but  they  should 
afterwards  deal  well  enough  with  them  alone ;  by  which  means  the  poor  EngBsh 
were  so  assaulted  on  all  sides  that  they  could  never  put  themselves  into  a  postsrs 
of  defence.*'— Hist.  Col  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
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this  engagement  there  is  not  the  re- 
motest reference  to  any  agrftrian  ob- 
ject* To  us  we  confess  it  appears  to 
demand  an  explanation  how  so  remark- 
able an  oath  has  been  so  generally 
overlooked.  It  ought  to  have  been 
more  carefully  studied  among  the  evi- 
dences by  which  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Whiceboy  insurrection  was  to  be 
detected.^ 

For  our  parts,  although  we  do  not 
dbpute  the  allegation  that  the  rural 
population,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
suffered  much  wrong — that  in  their 
circurostanci'S  there  was  much  to  ex- 
plain and  to  cause  discontent,  and  even 
disaffection,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  British  crown 
and  government,  which  shaped  the 
materials  of  disorder,  supplied  by  the 
passions  of  a  neglected  people,  and 
organised  them  into  treason.  We  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that,  wherever 
there  was  disorder  throughout  the 
land,  this  spirit  was  present  to  take 
advantage  of  it  ;  and  that,  in  many 
places  where  there  was  no  disorder, 
or  even  distress,  it  exerted  itself  to 
create  confuftion.  We  are  persuaded 
that  we  discover  the  presence  of  this 
crafty  and  malign  agent,  in  all  the 
tumults  and  factious  movements  of 
Whiteboys,  Rightboys,  HearU  of  Oak, 
Hearts  of  Steel,  Peep-o'-day-boys, 
Defenders,  &o.,  &c.,  from  the  night 
when  the  first  Levellers  took  the  field, 
down  to  the  day  when  the  United 
Irishmen,  for  a  time,  were  driven 
from  it. 

The  penal  laws,  or  civil  disabilities, 
affecting  Roman  Catholics,  supply  our 


author  with  many  topics  for  the  exer« 
cise  of  eloquence,  or  at  least  invectivef 
against  the  government,  which  was 
cruel  or  base  enough  to  enact  them. 
It  would  have  been  more  "  germain  to 
the  matter,"  in  one  who  assumes  the 
mark  of  a  historian,  to  relate  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  those  oppres* 
sive  laws  were  adopted.  When  Ed- 
mund Burke  denounced  them,  in  a 
well-known  and  oAen  cited  passage,  it 
is  olain  that  be  lost  sight  of  that  stem 
code  to  which  they  bore  a  very  miti* 
gated  resemblance.  The  penal  laws 
of  England  were  no  more  than  some 

Sortions  of  the  French  code,  softened 
own  into  such  a  form  as  Enffland 
could  be  influenced  to  endure,  xbey 
were,  in  hcU  severities  which  the 
British  peoole  were  constrained  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  protect  them  against 
the  more  intolerable  severities  by  which 
Protestants  were  persecuted  in  rrance« 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  briefly 
these  : — 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  throne,  it  was  well  known  that 
France  regarded  the  son  of  James  the 
Second  as  the  rightful  kinff.  He  had 
indeed  assumed  Uie  title  of  James  the 
Third,  and  was  recognised  by  that 
title  at  the  courts  of  France,  Spain* 
and  Rome.  England  was  natorallj 
alarmed,  and  was  desirous  of  makiqg 
such  preparations  at  home  as  the  proa- 
pect  of  foreign  hostility  seemed  to  de- 
mand.  Among  the  securities  contem- 
plated, one  was  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the 
form  of  an  oath  of  allegiaaoe.t  This 
security  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
refused  to  give,  and  their  refusal  was 


*  The  oath,  with  tome  observations  upon  it,  may  be  found  in  our  number  for 
Deoember,  1897,  in  *'  By-ways  of  Irish  History." 

t**  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  thought  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  binding  the  Roman  Catholics  more  firmly  to  the  government. 
The  rival  sovereigns  were  now  dead ;  the  Queen  was  a  branch  of  the  old  family, 
and  it  was  naturallv  expected  that  she  would  have  issue :  hence  the  government 
conceived  a  hope  that  a  itrirt  pledge  of  alleeiance  might  be  obtained  frwa  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  the  pope  was  consulted  as  usual,  and  he,  without  pronouns 
Ing  that  the  intended  oath  was  absolutely  unlawful,  recommended  that  it  should 
not  be  taken.  He  urrcd  that  it  was  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  He 
promised,  that  if  penalties  should  be  enacted  in  consequence  of  their  refusal,  he 
would  take  care  oi  bis  influence  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  through 
their  intercession  with  the  court  of  England,  that  such  penalties  should  not  be 
enforced  ;  and  therefore  his  wish  was,  wX  the  oath  should  ne  rejected.  Unhappilj 
the  Roman  Catholics  obeyed,  and  the  penal  laws  passed. 

**On  what  authority  do  you  state  this  transaction  ? — I  find  it  in  a  work  of  Dr.  Burke, 
titular  bishop  of  Oss'ory  m  the  last  century,  entitled  *  Hiberaia  Dominicana.' "  Ice  Ac 
-.Sru/ence  of  the  Btv  Wwt.  Pktkm,  befifM  tka  Lordi'  CommitUe  om  Irgimnd  m 
1885.X>^,  vol  U.,  p.932. 
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rendered  the  more  suspicious  by  reports 
of  secret  and  illicit  meetings,  of  outrages 
perpetrated  against  Protestants,  and 
of  numerous  instances  of  the  plunder 
of  .arms,  such  as,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  be  productive  of  serious 
alarm.  In  this  alarm  a  Whig  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  by  the  enactment  of 
penal  laws,  endeavoured,  we  must  ad- 
mit, to  break  the  strength  of  men,  of 
whose  designs  they  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  be  apprehensive.  At  a  later 
period,  through  the  exertions  of  a 
prelate  of  France,  who  had  interested 
many  Englishmen  of  distinction  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
their  primate  in  Ireland  called  an  as- 
sembly of  ecclesiastics,  and  submitted 
to  them  the  draft  of  an  oath,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  they  should  certify 
loyalty  to  the  crown.f  It  denied 
the  pope's  supremacy  in  tempo^ 
raU  (not  in  spirituals),  and  there^ 
fore  it  uHis  refected.  The  secular 
clergy  were  willing  to  swear  the  oath ; 
but  the  regulars,  more  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  pope,  refused.  Finally, 
when,  about  the  year  1769,  another 
oath  was  proposed,  and  taken  by  some 
Roman  Catholics,  ecclesiastic  as  well 
as  lay,  the  papal  nuncio,  at  Brussels, 
denounced  it,  objected  openly  to 
its  condemnation  of  the  doctrines — 
that  faith  should  not  be  kept  with 
heretics  ;  that  sovereigns  excommuni- 
cated might  be  righteously  deposed  or 
murdered — and  declared  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  who  had  sworn  such 
an  oath,  was  bound  to  hold  himself 
released  from  its  obligation.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  penal  laws  were  enacted,  and  were 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  statute  book 
of  Enf^land.  A  pretender  to  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  supported  by  continental 
powers — a  body  of  men  within  the 
realm  accused  of  plotting  against  the 
crown,  and  while  tnnr  leaders  swore  an 
oath  of  feudal  obedience  to  a  foreign 
prince — while  the  patronage  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  exerciwd 
by  the  house  of  Stuart,  refusing  to  certify 
a  liberal  loyalty  to  the  sovereign — it 
was  to  restrain  such  a  people,  and  at 
a  season  of  such  difficulty  and  alarm, 
the  penal  laws  were  enacted.  The 
hiatorian  who  bestows  all  kis  indig- 
nation  upon  the  enacting  party  must 


be  either  ill-informed  or  disiiigeiniOQi» 
or  both. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  hasten  to 
that  part  of  our  author's  work  whtdi 
is  occupied  in  the  detiul  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  insurrec- 
tion of  year  1798.  This  dreadful  coo- 
vulsion,  he  would  have  his  readers  ao> 
derstand,  was  ascribable  to  the  injus- 
tice and  severities  of  an  unprincipkd 
government — a  government  which  en- 
couraged Orangemen  by  its  counte- 
nance, retained  spies  and  informers  in 
its  pay,  and  exercised,  as  the  means 
through  which  its  purposes  were  to  be 
attained,  cruelties  not  to  be  forgotten 
or  forgiven.  The  evidence  by  which 
charges  thus  grave  are  supplied,  is  of 
a  kind  to  do  little  credit  to  the  accuser. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  representa- 
tion he  offers  of  the  Orange  anion. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Orange  institutions,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  January,  183d| 
the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  *  The  Pecp-of-D»y 
Boys;'  and  of  their  more  nystematio 
atrocities,  in  1795,  under  the  newly- 
adopted  name  of  Orangemen. 

"•The  first  Orange  lodre  wtt 
formed  on  the  21st  September,  1795,  at 
the  house  of  a  man  named  Sloan,  ia  the 
obscure  village  of  Loughgall.  The 
immediate  cause  of  those  aisturbanoM 
in  the  north  that  gave  birth  to  Oran^ 
iiftro,  was  an  attempt  to  plant  colomet 
of  Protestants  on  the  farms  or  tene- 
ments of  Catholics,  who  had  t>eMi 
forcibly  ejected.  Numbers  of  th«B 
were  seen  wandeHnc  about  the  country, 
hungry,  half-naked,  and  infonated. 
Mr.  Christie,  a  member  of  the  SocxHt 
of  Friends,  who  appears  to  have  psiserf 
sixty  or  seventy  years  on  !hi»  propertT, 
as  quietly  as  a  man  may  m  tne  oeixii- 
bourhood  of  such  violent  neighboun. 
gives  a  painful  account  of  the  outraf^ 
then  committed.  He  says,  (5573),  *  be 
heard  sometimes  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Catholic  hou!'es  wrecked  in  a  nlf^ht,  and 
some  destroyed:'  (557(M  *  That  this 
commenced  In  the  neignbourhood  of 
Churchill,  between  Portadown  aad 
Duneannon,  and  then  it  extended  over 
nearly  all  the  northern  cimntics.  h 
t^e  course  of  time,  after  the  Cathittict 
were,  many  of  them,  driven  from  the 
county,  and  had  taken  reHige  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland,  I  understood 
they  went  to  Coonaught.  Some  y**ri 
after,  when  peace  and   quietness  was 


*  See  Campbell's  Philosophical  Survey. 
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in  a  ereat  measure  restored,  some  re- 
turned asain,  probably  five  or  six  years 
afterwards.  The  property  which  they 
left  was  transferred,  in  most  instances, 
to  Protestants  :  where  they  had  houses 
and  gardens,  and  small  farms  of  land, 
it  was  generally  handed  over  by  the 
landlords  to  Protestant  tenants.  That 
occurred  within  my  knowledge.'  He 
further  says :  •  It  continued  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  was  not  quite  so  bad  in 
1796  and  1797  as  it  was  earlier.  After 
this  wrecking,  and  the  Catholics  were 
driyen  out,  what  was  called  '  The 
Break-of-Day '  party  merged  into 
Orangeism;  they  passed  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  tne  gentlemen  in  the 
county  procured  what  they  termed  their 
Oranee  warrants,  to  enable  them  to 
asseim)Ie  legally,  as  they  termed  it. 
The  name  dropped,  and  Orangeism 
succeeded  to  Break-of-Day  men." 

Oar  first  objection  to  this  statement 
has  respect  to  the  authority  on  which 
it  rests  its  claim  to  be  received.  At 
best  the  strictures  of  The  Edinburgh 
Beoiew  could  be  but  secondary  evi- 
dence— evidence  not  to  be  admitted  or 
oiFered  so  long  as  the  report  which  it 
professed  to  analyse  was  attainable.  It 
IS  not  creditable  to  Dr.  Madden  to 
asperse  the  character  of  the  Orange 
institution  without  having  previously 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  sat  in  judgment  upon 
it ;  and  if  he  had  studied  their  report, 
his  citation  from  The  Edinburgh  Re^ 
view  was  unpardonable.  Indeed  we 
are  wholly  incapable  of  imagining,  on 
any  supposition,  an  excuse  for  him. 
The  article  from  which  he  quoted  made 
no  profession  of  having  been  written 
in  a  spirit  to  justify  him  in  esteeming  it 
evidence:  on  the  contrary,  it  pUtinly 
declared  that  its  end  and  object  were 
such  as  should  cause  a  historian  to  dis- 
trust, or  at  least  to  decline,  its  testimony. 
The  reviewer  had  distinctly  said — "  It 
may  be  objected  that  our  instances  of 
misconduct  have  been  taken  more  from 
the  Orange  than  the  Catholic  side  of 
the  question.  Undoubtedly  they  have ; 
for  the  point  at  issue  is  not  whether 
the  Catholic  has  done  wrong,  but 
whether  the  Orangeman  has  done 
right  ;*'  as  if  it  were  possible  to  return 
a  true  verdict  whether  the  Orangemen 
were  or  were  not  right,  without  hav- 
ing that  very  knowledge  which  the 
reviewer  withholds.  This  was  frank 
and  bold— an  avowal  of  the  kind  which 


renders  a  partizan  respectable ;  but 
the  writer  affecting  to  style  himself  a 
historian,  and  capable  of  citing  the  ar- 
guments or  statements  of  a  partisan 
or  advocate  who  thus  openly  avows  his 
purpose,  and,  (without  noticing  the 
avowal,)  introducing  the  declared  ad- 
versary as  if  he  were  an  nnobjection- 
able  witness,  divests  himself  of  every 
title  to  respect :  he  loses  all  title  to 
the  name  of  historian,  which  he  abuses^ * 
and  he  casts  away  every  thine  that 
might  prove  creditable  to  the  charac- 
ter which  he  really  sustains,  or  which 
might  lessen  the  odiousness  of  partizan 
deramation. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  **  a  fine* 
gay,  bold-faced  villain,"  confesses  that 
it  is  at  war  with  Orangeism,  and  that 
its  object  is  to  set  forth  arguments  and 
statements  against  it,  not  such  as 
might  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
times,  or  the  state  of  society  in 
which  such  an  institution  was  called - 
into,  and  kept  in,  eustence.  ^Thus,  it 
warns  the  reader  to  be  upon  his  guard, 
and  seems  to  say  that  it  should  no 
more  be  held  responsible  for  its  selec- 
tion of  testimony  than  a  barrister 
for  the  allegations  in  his  brief.  Dr. 
Madden  can  plead  no  such  exemp- 
tion, tie  adduces  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer in  the  capacity  of  an  evidence, 
a  capacity  in  which  the  reviewer  de- 
clared himself  incompetent  to  serve, 
and  he  selects  as  the  witness  by  whom 
he  was  to  be  corroborated,  Mr.  James 
Christie,  who  testified  of  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  cita- 
tion of  his  evidence  discreditable  to 
the  partizan  reviewer,  and  utterly  dis- 
graceful to  a  writer  who  affects  to  be 
a  historian.  The  evidence  given  by 
this  witness  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Orange  lodges,  had  certainly 
a  plausible  and  miposmg  opening— 

"  You  are  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friend?  ?    I  am. 

Where  do  you  live?  I  live  in  the 
county  of  Down,  at  a  place  called  ELir- 
cassock. 

You  live  on  your  own  property  f  Yes," 

This  statement  (of  Mr.  Christie*8 
having  a  property  to  reside  on)  the 
reviewer  makes  as  good  a  use  of  as  do 
the  friends  of  that  gentleman  on  the 
committee.  The  inquiry  into  Orange 
lodges  having  terminated  abruptly,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  protected  Mr- 
Christie  agahist  testimonies  less  fa 
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vour&ble  to  him  than  his  owd^  his 
claims  to  the  respectability  which  pro- 
perty bestows,  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
peaceable  demeanour  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  review,  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
such  acknowledgments  as  he  felt  it 
wise  or  necessary  to  make  in  the 
course  of  his  cross-examination. 

"  COMMITTEE  OX  ORANGE  LODGES. 

'^Furst  report,  page  390.    Mr.  James 

Christie. 

"  5721.  You  stated  that  you  live  in  the 
county  Down,  and  that  you  live  on 
your  own  property? — It  has  been  my 

I>roperty  since  the  year  1816;  it  was 
eft  by  an  uncle  to  my  father  during  his 
life,  and  it  was  left  to  me  in  reversion. 
About  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death,  he  handed  over  the  property  to 
me. 

5722.  Were  you  and  your  father  ever 
bankrupts  ? — Yes. 

5723.  In  what  year?— In  the  year 
1815. 

5724.  Were  you  instrumental  in  bor- 
rowing several  sums  of  money  from  the 
neighbours  ? — I  did. 

5725.  Did  you  borrow  £225  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  7-..I  did. 

5726.  One  hundred  pounds  of  Mr. 
Hayet  ?— Yes. 

5727.  Did  you  borrew  £70  of  Donald 
M*Ivor? — My  father  borrowed  money  of 
this  man,  which  has  been  paid. 

5728.  Sixty  pounds  of  John  M*CuI. 

loch  ? Yes  :  most  of  this  money  has 

been  paid. 

5729.  Twenty-eight  pounds  of  David 
M'CuIloch  ? — Yes ;  most  of  this  sum  has 
been  paid. 

5730.  Sixty  pounds  of  Savage?— 
Yes ;  all  has  been  paid,  except  about 
£15. 

5731.— One  hundred  pounds  of  Jonas 
Linas  ? — Yes. 

5732.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  Thomas  Kelly?— Yes. 

5733.  Subsequent  to  that  you  and 
your  father  became  bankrupts  ? — Yes. 

5734.  And  two  years  after  this  you 
were  in  possession  of  your  estate  again  ? 
—Yes. 

5739.  Did  you  never  hear  it  stated,  or 
did  you  ever  suppose  that  your  unpopu- 
larity was  occasioned,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, in  consequence  of  thii  transaction? 
— I  never  heard  of  my  being  unpopular 
in  the  country.  Ice,  Itc. 

5741.  There  is  a  statement  which 
says  that  some  of  those  poor  people  have 
not  received  one  shilling  of  what  they 
advanced,  and  consequently  that  you 
mod  your  family  have  been  subject  to 
numberless  insulU  ?— There  never  was 


an  msult  offered  to  me  upon  that  ground, 
or  to  my  family. 

5745.  Do  you  remember  about  the 
year  1797,  that  there  were  not  only 
Orangemen  or  Peep-o'-day  boys,  ana 
Defenders,  but  a  great  many  United 
Irishmen? — I  do,  very  well. 

**  Was  a  man  that  fled  from  the  battle 
of  Ballynahiuch,  a  United  Irishman, 
conceal^  in  your  hay-loft  for  a  month  ? 

I  believe  not;  he  was  not  from  the 

battle  of  Ballynahinch.  I  never  heard 
that  a  man  was  concealed  at  all,  till 
two  years  after  it  happened.  I  under- 
stooa  that  he  was  a  deserter  from 
Blaris,  for  being  concerned  in  the 
United  Irishmen's  business,  and  the 
first  information  we  received  of  It  was 
two  years  afterwards,  that  that  man 
had  been  secreted  in  our  hay-loft  UU 
some  pains  were  taken  to  convey  bin 
out  of  the  country,  but  it  did  not  come 
to  our  knowledge  tiil  two  years  after  the 
circumstance  took  place;  they  thought 
it  the  UheUest  place  that  he  would  not  he 
iearched  for,  and  we,  not  interfering 
in  politics  in  any  way,  thoueht  it  the 
best  plan  to  conceal  him,  and  I  under* 
Btooa  that  he  wat  concealed^  and  have 
little  doubt  that  he  was ;  be  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  man  in  the  militia,  and  hav- 
ing told  his  situation  to  a  Homan  Ca- 
tholic,  /  understood  that  he  brought  him 
to  my  father's  hay -loft,  and  concealed 
him.' 

**  Such  is  the  explanation  vouchsafed 
by  Mr.  Christie  of  sUtemenU  directly 
affecting  his  personal  honesty,  cooTey- 
ing  an  mdirect  imputation  of  political 
guilt.  When  it  is  remembered  that  oo 
opportunity  was  given  of  advancing  and 
establishing  the  charges  against  hun — 
remembered  also  that  he  did  not,  as  an 
injured  man  might  very  well  be  expected 
to  do,  call  upon  his  accusers,  ana  dare 
them  to  the  proof;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
admitted  that  the  statements  against 
him  were  substantially  true — that  he 
had  borrowed  money  under  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  least,  so  likely  to 
make  him  dlsesteemed  in  his  neighboor- 
hood,  that  hie  outhou$et  were  teHeted  hf 
traitorM  m*  affording  to  them  etotre  eea- 
cealment — that  thou  who  moH/re^memiud 
hie  house  were  individuals  of  whom  troi* 
tore  need  not  be  o/l-iiw/;— when  this  ap- 
pears on  his  own  showin|^,  and  those 
who  summoned  him  to  gire  evidence 
took  care  that  what  he  would  not  hhn- 
self  confess,  no  other  should  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  against  him,  hb  evi- 
dence  can  do  little  more  than  show  the 
nature  of  that  case  which  is  eonstrained 
to  have  recourse  to  it." 

We  shall  add  but  one  answer  mor^ 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  aoioiiol 
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of  his  intellectaal  qualifications  to  give 
evidence  respecting  the  parties  and 
factions  of  the  last  century :— 

560S.  Why  were  they  called  Peep-o*- 
day  hoys  ? — I  do  not  know,  except  that 
they  disappeared  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  onltf  appeared  at  night,** 

This  is  notoriously  the  reverse  of 
truth.  The  witness  who  could  give 
utterance  to  such  an  answer,  respect- 
ing circumstances  of  which  he  spoke» 
or  professed  to  speak,  from  personal 
recollection,  must  be  held  disqualified 
to  hear  useful  testimony  ;  and  yet  he 
is  the  witness  selected  by  the  partizan 
in  the  review  and  the  historian  of  the 
**  Lives  and  Times,"  to  sustain  charges 
in  proof  of  which,  it  seems  admitted 
in  such  a  selection,  they  could  procure 
no  more  creditable  testimony. 

The  Orange  institutions.  Dr.  Mad- 
den intimates,  extended  the  united  Irish 
societies,  and  accelerated  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.    He  does  not  deny ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  useless  now  to  deny, 
that  the  united  Irish  system  had  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time ;  its  orga- 
nization after  some  years  of  growth, 
having  been  completed  in  May,  1795, 
while  the  Orange  system  had  its  origin 
five  months  later,  the  first  lodge  having 
been  formed  in  September  or  October 
of  the  same  year.     It  served,  we  are 
assured,  to  extend   ''the  union,"  in 
consequence  of  being  supposed  to  en- 
tertain a  purpose  of  persecuting  or 
even  exterminating  Roman  Catholics. 
This  may  be  true,  but  who  were  the  ac- 
cusers ?     They  were  the  men  who  de- 
rived advantage  from  the  charge  they 
made:  the  conspirators  against  whom 
Orangemen  combined  were    their   aC' 
cusers,     Arthur   O'Connor    advances 
charges  against  them  of  entertaining 
principles  which  they  abhorred,  charges 
to  which  their  characters,  individually 
and  collectively,  gave  the  lie,  which 
the  state  of  Ulster,  and  its  history  for 
a  space  of  more  than  forty  years,  have 
abundantly  refuted ;  and  even  at  this 
day  Dr.   Madden  can  find  no  better 
voucher  for  the  abominable  caluihny 


than  the  conspirator  who  first  ad- 
vanced it.  Of  this  we  cannot  com- 
plain ;  but  we  think  the  doctor  was 
unjust  towards  the  party  he  seems  to 
panegyrize,  in  abstaming  from  all  no- 
tice of  the  really  ingenious  artifices 
by  which  the  Orangemen  and  yeo- 
manry were  made  to  suffer  in  the 
judgment  of  the  government  and  6f 
the  conspirators.  He  might  have  told 
of  proclamations,  fabricated  as  if  the 
production  of  Orangemen,  skilfully 
dispersed  through  the  country,  and 
having  often  a  week's  time  to  do  mis- 
chief before  their  wickedness  and  false- 
hood could  be  fully  exposed :  he  might 
have  told  of  yeomanry*  costume  adopted 
by  assassins,  who  left  an  impression 
that  the  crimes  they  committed  were 
the  brutal  excesses  of  what  it  was  the 
fashion  to  term  the  Orange  faction. 
Such  details,  apparently,  would  not 
suit  our  author's  purpose ;  and  yet, 
had  he  not  rejected  them,  he  might 
have  compiled  a  more  readable  book : 
whether  it  would  have  been  more  read, 
or  more  extensively  purchased,  is  ano- 
ther matter. 

A  fertile  topic  of  complaint  with  Dr. 
Madden,  and  writers  of  his  sort,  is  the 
cruelty  with  which  government  pu- 
nished the  disaffected,  and  strove  to 
extort  information.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  unconstitutional  severities, 
the  insurrection  would  not  have  broken 
out  until  it  was  better  organized,  that 
is  to  say,  the  severities  to  which  go- 
vernment had  recourse  prevented  re- 
bellion from  being  successful.  But 
the  amiable  and  well-affected  writers 
who  complain  of  them  care  not  for 
such  consequences ;  their  moral  sense 
is  outraged  at  the  thought  that  torture 
should  be  applied  in  an  enlightened 
age,  in  a  country  acquwnted  with  the 
names  of  justice  and  freedom ;  and 
they  would,  no  doubt,  be  willing  that 
government  should  encounter  all  ha- 
zards rather  than  save  itself  and  the 
country  by  expedients  at  which  hu- 
manity is  offended!  Many  a  page 
of  indignant  eloquence  is  directed  to 
this  well-worn  subject; — the  reader 
has  reason  to  complain,  only,  that  the 


*  The  trial  of  the  conspirators  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Carhampton  afforded  an 
Insight  into  this  device.  It  was  adopted  frequently  in  rural  districts.  In  one  part 
of  the  county  of  Tyrone  it  was  for  a  time  successful.  Yeomanry,  it  was  said, 
were  known  bv  their  white  hat-bands,  but  when  some  arrests  were  made,  the  ma- 
rauders were  found  to  be  *'  Defenders,"  who  had  chalked  their  bead  gear  to  cou* 
ierfeit  the  hats  of  the  yeomen. 
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declamation  is  one-sided.  A  history 
of  the  lives  and  times  of  the  United 
Irishmen  is  very  false  and  dishonest 
which,  in  its  recital  of  cruelties,  records 
those  only  which  were  perpetrated  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
truth  is  not  to  be  deniea,  that  agents 
of  government  did  employ  torture  to 
obtain  information,  and  permitted  many 
cruelties  in  the  endeavour  to  suppress 
rebellion ;  but,  neither  is  it  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  insurgent  party  set  them 
an  example  in  crueTtv,  which  they  only 
imitated  at  an  humble  distance.  The 
very  first  exploits  and  achievements  of 
the  Whiteoovs  were  attended  by 
cruelties  which,  evil  as  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  heart  of  man  confessedly 
are,  so  far  transcended  ordinary  hor- 
rors, that  one  might  well  have  thought 
them  suggested  by  some  snirit  that  had 
witnessed  worse  agonies  tnan  those  of 
earth.  If  Dr.  Madden  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  severities  of  govern- 
ment enforced  a  premature  explosion 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
how  can  he  fail  to  understand  that 
severities  far  more  terrible  and  un- 
sparing, previously  perpetrated  by  in- 
surffents,  must  have  extended  largely 
the  mfluence  of  the  conspiracy  ?  Ought 
not  his  history,  therefore,  have  detiuled 
the  cruelties  by  which  treason  or  dis- 
affection laboured  to  attain  its  ends, 
and  ought  he  not  have  shown  govern- 
ment entering  late  into  the  dreadful 
competition  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  legitimate  or  the  revo- 
lutionary authorities  were  to  become 
more  terrible  to  a  prostrate  people? 
We  are  not  defending  either  the 
traitors  or  the  state.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  what  it  ou^ht  to  be, 
which  was  not  more  efficient  m  prevent- 
ing crime,  and  removing  the  occasions 
and  the  causes  of  it ;  but  when  the 
evil  had  attained  such  a  height  as  it 
reached  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  we  ver^r  much  fear 
that  had  not  the  executive  imitated  the 
cruelties  of  the  rebels,  it  must  have 
abandoned  the  country  to  their  domi- 
nation. 

Our  author,  with  the  usual  policy 
of  hif  tribe,  puts  forth  a  voucher  for 
his  opinions.  He  offers  the  testimony 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Lord 
Moira,  in  confirmation  of  statements 
which  he  would  substitute  for  the  whole 
truth ;  aodt  with  the  same  poller,  he 
•betains  £rom  noticing  the  reply  by 


which  the  noble  and  too  creduloin 
lord  was  refuted  and  confounded.  His 
statements  were  made  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  in  November,  1797, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  comments 
made  upon  them  on  that  occasicn, 
were  repeated  in  the  Irish  parliameot 
in  the  February  of  the  calamitous  sod 
eventful  year  which  followed.  Upon 
this  latter  occasion  thev  were  haxarded 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ChanceQor, 
(Lord  Clare,)  who,  in  a  speech  charac- 
terized by  all  his  peculiar  powers,  ex- 
posed the  injustice  and  the  weakness 
of  his  adversary's  animadversions. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  quote  so 
largely  as  we  could  wish  from  this 
wise  and  powerful  vindication  of  the 
Irish  government.  A  passage,  how- 
ever, m  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  describes  succinctly  and  clearly 
the  organixation  of  the  insurrectionary 
system,  is  too  important  to  be  witl^ 
held. 

*'  Let  me  now  state  the  nature  of  that 
treasonable  combination  which  has  be«B 
formed,  and  which  the  noble  lord  pro- 
poses to  dissolve  by  a  repeal  of  the  Ust 
taws  and  the  act  of  supremacy  ;^m 
combination  the  most  dangerous  aad 
singular  which  b  to  be  found  in  the  annalt 
of  the  civilised  world.  The  snbordiDatt 
societies  consist  of  thirty  members  oalv ; 
when  their  numbers  exceed  thirty,  tat 
excess  is  told  off,  and  a  new  society  is 
founded,  with  instructions  to  make  pro- 
selytes. And  in  like  manner,  wbeneTW 
their  numbers  exceed  thirty,  the  excess 
becomes  the  foundation  of  another  chib ; 
these  societies  elect  delmitM  Anom  eac^ 
who  form  committees  of  a  higher  order, 
which  are  called  baronial,  and  have  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  all 
the  subordinate  clubs  or  socieCies  in 
each  barony ;  the  baronial  coounitttes 
in  like  manner  elect  delegates  in  each 
county,  who,  by  the  name  of  eonotj 
committees,  govern  and  direct  the  bare- 
nials.  The  county  committees  in  like 
manner  elect  delegates,  who  form  a 
superintending  provincial  oommitteiw 
for  the  government  and  directioB  of  the 
several  county  committees  in  each  of 
the  four  provinces,  and  these  provincial 
directories  appoint  the  general  execo* 
tive,  whose  station  b  in  the  metropolis. 
Every  member  of  the  union  is  bound  br 
solemn  and  mystic  oaths,  one  of  whke 
we  know  to  be  an  oath  of  secrecy ; 
another,  never  to  give  evidence  b  any 
court  of  justice  against  a  brother,  M 
his  crime  be  what  it  may ;  and  a  tldrd 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Frach  re- 
imblic.*'.-5pMdk  of  Lord  Otrt^  im  dk 
Irith  Home  •fUA,  Ftk  19, 179a 
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The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare 
this  organization  with  the  accounts  of 
the  Ribbon  system  detailed  before  the 
parliamentary  committees  in  Ireland, 
J  824,  1825,  and  also  given  in  evi- 
dence  on  various  trials  for  sedition,  or 
the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths. 
He  may  also  compare  the  contrivances 
by  which  the  modern  societies  extend 
their  organization  and  their  power 
with  Lord  Clare*s  description  of  the 
earlier,  and  what  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  parent  societies. 

"  The  resources  of  the  union  are  the 
seduction  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people   under  the  specious  pretext  of 
freedom  and  equality,  and  every  artifice 
which  cunning  and  profligacy  can  sug- 
gest  has  been  practised  to  detach  them 
from  the  established  government  and 
constitution.     The  press  has  been  used 
with  singular  success  as  an  engine  of 
rebellion:    sedition  and    treason  have 
been  circulated  with  unceasing  industry, 
in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  hand- 
bills and  speeches,  and  republican  songs 
and     political    manifestos.      Robbery, 
assassination,    and  massacre    are    the 
efficient  powers  of  the  union,  and  are 
executed   with   prompt    and    unerring 
rigour  by  the  order  of  every  member  of 
the  executive  in  their  several  depart- 
ments.    The  communication  of   their 
orders  is  so  managed  as  to  render  de- 
tection almost  impossible.   Each  society 
has  Its  secretary,  from  the  general  exe- 
cutive down  to  the  lower  subordinate 
clubs,  the  members  of  which  are  gene- 
rally used  as  the  agents  of  the  union  in 
all  acts  of  outrage  ;  and  every  order  is 
communicated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
superior  committee  to  the  secretary  of 
that  committee  or  society  which  is  next 
in  immediate  subordination  to   it :   no 
subordinate  committee  knows  of  whom 
its  next  superior  Is  composed ;  the  ac- 
credited secretary  vouches  the  order, 
from  him  it  is  received  implicitly,  and 
is  communicated  in  like  manner,  till  it 
reaches  every  member  of  the  union  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.     The  order  is 
generally  verbal,  but  if  it  be  reduced  to 
writing,  the  moment  the  person  who  is 
to  receive  and  communicate  it  is  fully 
instructed,    the    paper    is    destroyed. 
Here  then   b  a   complete   revolution- 
ary government  organized  against  the 
laws  and  established  constitution ;  and 
let  me  ask  the  noble  lord  whether  such 
a  combination  is  to  be  met  or  coun- 
teracted, much  less  dissolved,   by  the 
slow  and  technical  forms  of  a  regular 
government ;  an  invisible  power  of  infi- 
nite subtlety  and  extent,  which  has  no 
fixed  or  permanent  station,  which  acts 
by  the  ungovemed  fury  of  a  desperate 


and  savage  race,  and  scatters  vnirersal 
desolation  and  dismay  at  its  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure.— ^petfc^  o/LorUClar^, 
p.  32. 

Such  were  the  circumstance?  under 
yrhicb  the  Irish  government  issued 
that  proclamation  which  Lord  Moira 
was  rash  enough  to  censure.  The 
emergency  which  demanded  it  is  thus 
powerfully  described  in  a  few  sentences 
of  the  reply  which  he  had  so  r^bly 
provoked. 

•*  When  public  justice  was  thus  sub- 
verted ;    when  the  laws   were    openly 
insulted  and  beaten  down ;  when  every 
gentleman  who  had  courage  to  remain 
in  his  country  was  marked  for  assassi- 
nation, and  had  no  protection  under  his 
own  roof  but  from  a  military  guard ; 
when  a  plan  was  actually  formed,  and 
nearly  ripe  for  execution,  to  disarm  and 
cut  off  the  soldiery  thus  dispersed  in 
small  bodies  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals ;    when    a   fierce    and    savage 
foreign  enemy    hung   upon   the    Irish 
coast,  what  alternative  remained  for 
the  executive  government,  but  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  to  a  horde  of  traitor- 
ous barbarians,  or  to  use  the  force  en- 
trusted to  it  for  self-defence  and  self- 
preservation  ?     And  what  would  hare 
been  the  folly  and  debility  of  the  govern- 
ment which  could   have  hesitated  to 
assert  itself  with  vigour  and  decision 
at  such  acrbb  ?     Lord  Camden  did  not 
hesitate,  but,  as  became  him,  issued  an 
order  on  the  3rd  of  March,  to  disarm 
the  rebels  in  the  northern  district :  and, 
if  he  had  not  issued  the  order,  1  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  he  would  have  be- 
trayed his  trust.     In  giving  the  order, 
he  *is  supported  by  an  address  nearly 
unanimous  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  I  might  rest  his  justification  on  that 
address  ;   but  as  the   noble  lord   has 
roundly  asserted  ui  another  place  that 
the  order  issued  bv  Lord  Camden  for 
disarming  the  northern  rebels  is  given 
up  to  be  illegal,  I  now  meet  him^  on  the 
point,  and  am  ready  to  maintain  that 
the  order  was,  not  only  strictly  legal 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
issued,  but  that  Lord  Camden,  if  he  ha4 
withheld  it,   would  have  been  deeply 
responsible  for  the  mischiefs  which  must 
have  arisen  from  his  omission.*'.— ($|>etfcA 
of  Lord  Clare,  p.  Sa 

With  equal  power  every  statement 
and  every  argument  against  the  govern- 
ment was  met;  the  circumstances  of 
outrage  which  had  provoked  Lord 
Moira's  indignant  sense  of  justice  were 
faithfully  detailed,  and  shown  to  be 
widely  different  from  what  he  had 
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thougbi  them  ;  his  extreme  tinac- 
qnaintance  with  the  subject  on  which 
he  spoke  was  disclosed  to  him ;  the 
habits»  and  principles^  and  practices  of 
his  own  trusted  servants,  even  within 
his  own  house,  were  proved  to  him  to 
be  wicked  and  treasonable ;  and  he 
was  warned  that  the  very  detiul  of 
grievances  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  house  was  furnished  to  him  by 
agents  in  the  treasonable  combination 
which  had  called  upon  it  the  just 
severity  of  government.  We  shall 
give  one  or  two  of  these  explanations. 

"  The  noble  lord  has  thought  good  on 
this  nieht  to  retract  the  charges  origi- 
nallv  iMlvanced  by  him  against  the  army 
of  Ireland,  and  to  declare  that  the  ex- 
cesses and  extravagances  of  which  he 
complained  were  committed  under  the 
direct  and  immediate  orders  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  The  particular 
Instances  of  military  outrage  adduced 
by  the  noble  lord  were — '  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  printing-press  of  a  news- 
paper, callea  the  Northern  Star,  at 
Belfast ;  the  story  of  a  child  in  convul- 
sions, whose  nurse  was  ordered  to  ex- 
tinguish her  lights ;  the  picketing  one,  a 
blacksmith,  and  half  strangling  ano- 
ther/ As  to  the  first  of  these  charges, 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  originally 
advanced  by  the  noble  lord,  an  indiffe- 
rent and  unmformed  hearer  would  have 
imagined  that  a  regiment,  headed  by  its 
officers,  had  at  noon-day  marched,  with 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  under 
the  eye  of  a  general  officer  at  head- 
quarters, to  demolish  the  house  and  the 
printing-press  of  a  news-pnnter,  who 
had  m^e  himself  obnoxious  to  the  exe- 
cutive government.  But  what  is  the 
fact,  of  which  the  noble  lord  certainly 
might  have  been  fully  and  distinctly 
apprised  ?  A  regiment  of  militia,  which 
I  am  well  informed,  until  it  was  cantoned 
at  Belfast  and  Ballinahlnch,  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best-behaved  and 
best<disciplined  regiments  in  the  service, 
had  been  corrupt^  by  traitors  in  both 
quarters;  several  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  capitally  convicted  by  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court  martial,  and  four  of 
them  had  been  shot,  upon  clear  evidence 
that  they  had  yielded  to  the  seduction 
practised  upon  them.  The  re^^iment, 
to  retrieve  its  character,  subscribed  to 
a  fund  for  discovering  and  punishing 
any  new  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiery. 


and  made  a  declaration  of  determined 
loyalty  to  their  king  and  his  goveni- 
ment.  A  body  of  the  soldiers,  attended 
by  some  non-commissioned  officers  not 
on  duty,  went  to  the  printer's  office  to 
desire  that  this  declaration  of  lojsltj 
might  be  printed  in  his  newspwer, 
offering  to  pay  for  it:  he  refftsea  to 
receive  their  advertisement^  and  aecon- 
panied  his  refusal  with  some  taunting 
reflections  on  the  soldiers,  who  did  at 
the  instant,  goaded  with  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  their  companions,  which  they 
attributed,  perhaps  with  some  degree 
of  reason,  to  the  poison  diffused  by  the 
Northern  Star,  and  with  the  Unntiof 
refusal  of  the  printer  to  receive  the 
declaration  which  they  would  have  pub- 
lished, proceed  to  acts  of  violence 
aeainst  him,  and  did  very  nearly  destroy 
hb  types  and  printing-press.  Colonel 
Leslie,  who  commanded  the  regiment, 
almost  immediately  interposed,  brought 
off  his  men,  and  shut  them  up  in 
their  barrack  ;  however,  whibt  he  wai 
thus  engaged,  another  party,  competed 
principally  of  yeomanry,  who  were  not 
in  uniform,  again  attacxed  the  printer'i 
house,  and  completed  the  destruction  of 
his  types  and  printing-press.  Let  me 
ask  the  noble  lord  whether  he  will  vea- 
turo  eravely  to  assert,  in  this  assembly, 
that  he  believes  this  outrafo  upon  mio- 
tary  disipline  and  the  municipal  law  to 
have  been  contrived  and  committed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lord 
Camden?*  and  if  he  will  venture  to 
make  the  assertion,  let  me  ask  hiia* 
whether  1  am  to  understand  his  apolocy 
for  Genera]  Lake,  and  the  officers  nn(Mr 
his  command,  to  be,  that  they  hare 
tamely  suffered  the  kine's  represeati* 
tive  to  pass  by  them,  and  to  issue  secrK 
orders  to  the  soldiery  under  their  eoa* 
mand  to  go  forth  as  a  mob,  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  military  disctpUne  ?** 

'*  *  The  story  of  the  nurse  and  chikl ; ' 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  come  at  tW 
truth  of  this  story,  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  I  find  a  Urht  has  been  extin- 
guished, ^by  order  of  the  officer  coa- 
manding  a  patrol  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Downpatrick,  at  two  different  tiiDet» 
and  in  two  different  houses,  both,  bow- 
ever,  situated  in  a  proclaimed  district ; 
in  one  of  these  houses  a  diild  did  fie  in 
convulsions,  and  so  it  happened,  that 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  patrol 
was  also  the  regimental  surgeon:  lit 
went  into  the  house,  and  finding,  on 
examination,  that  a  child  did  lie  fai 


*  In  the  '*  Memoirs  of  William  Sampson,*'  Introduction,  page  xxuL  note,  H  is 
taid-.*'  The  Earl  of  Clare  defmdtd  this  atrocious  violation  of  law  in  Us  pbot 
in  the  House  of  Lords." 
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Tulsioiu,  be  tnffWed  iu  parenU  to  keep 
their  lighte  burning,  and,  early  oo  the 
next  day,  returned  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  medical  assistance  to 
the  infant." 

**  So  much  for  the  storr  of  the  nurse 
and  child ;  and  now  for  the  storY  of  the 
balf'Strangled  and  picketed  blacksmith. 
An  information  had  been  made  upon 
oath  before  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  magistrate, 
that  a  blacksmith,  of  the  name  of  Kirke 
or  Shaw,  had  been  employed  in  making 
pike*heads,  which  he  had  manufactured 
in  great  numbers  for  the  rebels  in  or 
ab^t  Downpatrick ;  accordingiT,  Mr. 
Maxwell  went  out  with  a  (lank  com* 
panT,  under  the  command  of  a  field 
officer,  to  search  for  these  pike-heads  ; 
Mr.  Maxwell  apprehended  the  black- 
smith, who  denied  positirely  that  he 
had  ever  manufactured  a  single  pike- 
head;  the  sergeant  and  some  of  the 
soldiers  pot  a  rope  round  hb  neck  and 
drew  It  over  a  beam,  in  the  hope  of 
terrifying  him  into  a  confession  ;  but  he 
was  not  suspended.  The  magistrate 
then  brought  him  into  the  town  of 
Downpatrick,  where  the  colonel  of  a 
feneible  regiment,  who  had  died  since, 
put  him  on  the  picket,  and  he  did  imme- 
diately discover  the  names  of  several 
persons  for  whom  he  had  manufactured 

Slke-heads:  in  consequence  of  which 
Iscorery  nearly  two  hundred  pikes  were 
seised  or  brought  in  within  two  days. 
Let  me  here  request  of  the  noble  lord 
to  reflect  on  the  number  of  probable 
murders  which  were  prevented  by  this 
act  of  military  seYeritr,  and  appeal  to 
his  candour  and  good  sense,  wnether 
the  iniury  done  to  society  in  putting 
Mr.  Shaw  on  the  picket  is  in  any  degree 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  injury 
which  must  have  arisen  in  leaving  two 
hundred  pikes  of  his  manufacture  m  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  and  assassins  of 
that  disturbed  district.  I  deplore  as 
sincerely  as  the  noble  lord  can  do  those 
necessary  acts  of  severity  ;  but  the  exe- 
cutive government  was  reduced  to  the 
painful  alternative  of  using  the  force 
entrusted  to  it  in  defence  of  the  king's 
peaceable  and  well-affected  subjects,  or 
of  tamely  giving  them  up  to  the  fury  of 
a  fierce  and  savage  democracy."— 5pe«cA 
of  Lord  Clartt  p.  4^ 

We  have  placed  these  patsaget  be- 
fore the  reader,  not  merely  to  show 
bow  effectoally  the  noble  earl  rindi* 
eated  the  goremment  of  which  he 
formed  a  part  from  calumnious  charges 
of  which  Lord  Motra  was  doped  to  be 
the  retailer,  bat  because  they  exhibit 
a  fair  picture  of  tbe  eril  days  in  which 
they  wert  v^kmh  And  beams*  tbey 


leave  Dr.  Madden  utterly  without 
excuse  for  the  crime  of  suppressing 
them.  We  do  not  expect  that  our 
strictures  will  bring  compunction  to 
the  heart  of  a  writer  who  has  so  obvi* 
ously  chosen  his  part.  We  do  not 
expect  that  the  readers  for  whom  bis 
volumes  have  been  so  tastefully  pre- 
pared, in  their  regimentals  of  g^een 
and  gold,  will  confess  the  mortifioition 
which  an  exposure  of  bis  gross  par- 
tiality may  cause  them.  But  we  will 
assure  the  author  and  his  supporters 
that  history  disdains  such  petty  de- 
vices, and  that  the  advocate  or  parti- 
san who  assumes  the  disguise  of  a  his- 
torian, and  wears  it  so  loosely  and 
incautiously  as  Dr.  Madden,  is  not 
the  man  who  could  be  wisely  entrusted 
with  the  ofllce  of  minbtering  to  the 
purposes  of  the  living,  or  doing 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

The  motion  of  Lord  Moira,  which 
produced  thb  speech — far  better  than 
eloquent,  or  to  which,  rather,  a  spirit 
of  deep  wisdom  imparted  eloquence 
of  the  highest  order — was  expressed 
thus:— 

**That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  hb  excellency  the  lord  fieu- 
tenant,  to  state,  that  as  parliament  had 
confided  to  hb  excellency  extraordinary 
powers  in  order  to  support  the  laws 
and  defeat  traitorous  combinations  in 
this  country,  we  feel  it  our  dotv — as 
those  powers  have  not  produced  the 
desired  effect — to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  such  conciliatory  measures  as 
may  allay  apprehensions  and  dboon- 
tent." 

Thb  motion  was  put  and  negatived 
on  the  19th  of  Februarv,  1798,  and  it  b 
noticed,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  that,  on  the 
same  day,  the  vanity  of  it  was  made 
manifest,  by  the  disaffected  body  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  advocated* 

**  If  any  proof  of  thb  (the  wbdom  of 
rejecting  Lord  Moira's  motion)  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  supplied  by  a 
resolution  entered  into  by  the  rebel  pro- 
vincial committees  of  Ulster  and  Lein- 
Bter  on  the  same  dav,  the  19th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 179S,  and  both  in  the  same 
words,  one  at  Armagh,  the  other  at 
Dublin — '  That  we  wiU  give  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  any  attempt  made  by 
either  house  of  parliament,  to  divert  the 
public  mind  from  the  grand  ot^ect  we 
nave  in  view ;  as  nothing  short  of  corn- 
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plete  emancipation  of  our  country  will 
satisfy  us.'  "* 


1 1«« 


Little,  indeed,  did  the  noble  lord 
know  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  men  he  would  conciliate,  and  little 
were  they  gifted  to  know  of  his  high 
and  generous  qualities.  A  curious 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  appendix 
to  the  secret  report  of  1798,  in  the 
notice  of  a  meeting  at  Saint-field,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  noble  lord's 
residence. 

"  Principal  members  not  being  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  nothing  particular 
was  done,  except  that  Earl  Moira's 
character  was  discussed  at  full  length, 
to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  that 
could  be  depended  on  or  not  by  the 
people.  It  was  agreed  that  he  was  at 
great  a  tyrant  at  the  lord-lieutenant ^ 
and  a  deeper  designing  one.**t 

In  making  the  speech  which  Dr. 
Madden  has  thought  it  worthy  of  him 
to  cite,  and  which  called  forth  that 
powerful  and  convincing  answer  which 
he  has  thought  it  prudent  not  to  cite. 
Lord  Moira  condescended  to  be  the 
organ  of  a  certain  committee,  whose 
business,  we  are  told,  was  to  collect 
evidence  of  the  evil  deeds  of  govern- 
ment and  its  supporters. 

**  Sampson,  in  the  latter  part  of  1797, 
had  formed  'a  society  for  obtaining 
authentic  information  of  outrages  com- 
mited  on  the  people;*  the  object  of 
which  society,  he  says,  was,  'by  the 
disclosure  of  these  enormities,  to  restrain 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  and  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  ffovernment,  which 
had  hitherto  connived  at  those  proceed- 
ings, to  plead  ignorance  of  them.'  *  The 
members  of  it,'  he  says,  'were  men  un- 
doubtedly the  most  distinguished  in 
Ireland,  such  as  Grattan,  the  Ponson- 
bys,  Curran,  Fletcher,  the  brave  Mont- 
gomery,* Ike.  *  We  had  proceeded,*  he 
adds,  *  some  time  with  enect,  in  despite 
of  the  reigning  horror  ;  and  nerer  were 
more  tragicid  stories  wrested  from 
oblivion.'  *% 

We  have  often  had  to  remark,  of 
such  stories  as  these,  that  they  serve 
their  purpose  reasoni^Iv  well  until  the 
occasion  baa  arrived  tor  which  they 


were  professedly  intended.  Armies 
on  paper  are  proverbially  very  diflersnt 
from  armies  in  the  field:  so  arethegrie- 
vances  of  seditious  or  insurrectionary 
committees.  We  could  enumerate 
many  instances  in  which,  like  those  of 
Mr.  Sampson,  they  wore  a  bold  and 
alarming  ti-ont,  while  they  appeared  ia 
the  chief  places  of  stimulating  journals, 
orient  their  frowning  aid  tode&matoiy 
harangues,  and  as  soon  as  they  presented 
themselves  where  they  were  to  be  judged, 
laid  down  all  pretence  to  a  reputation  for 
truth,  and  claimed  no  nobler  character 
than  belongs  to  "rhetorical  artifices." 
If  we  rightly  interpret  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Sampaon,  in 
his  endeavours  to  detect  the  deiio- 
quencies  of  government  and  its  ofRcen, 
tney  did  not,  on  reflection,  much  ap- 
prove of  their^  labours  or  their  asso- 
ciates ;  and  we  can  well  believe,  that, 
were  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  now  on 
earth,  he  would  reprove  the  oiBcioos 
and  perverse  diligence  of  the  writer 
who  cited  him  as  a  witness  to  what,  hf 
had  learned  too  late,  wis  not  truth. 
But  death,  which  doses  many  hpf, 
and  softens  many  censors,  affords  no 
security  from  Dr.  Madden.  Witness 
bis  notices  of  Lord  Ca&tlereagh,  Lord 
Clare,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Giflbrd,  Mr. 
Pitt,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  our  author*s  ability  to  pnetim 
upon  evidence,  we  shall  give  one  ex- 
ample. 

••  Every  massacre  of  the  people,  at 
this  period  was  bailed  as  a  great  vic- 
tory, and  received  with  exultation.  TW 
slaughter  of  the  unresisting  capitulated 
people  at  the  Gibbet  Rath  of  Kildara, 
was  regarded  as  a  measure  which  the 
emergencies  of  the  time  reqaired.  TThe 
rebels,  according  to  Sir  It.  Musgrare 
amounted  to  a^nt  three  thousand  is 
number ;  they  had  entered  into  terms 
with  General  Dundas,  and  were  assem- 
bled at  a  place  that  had  been  a  I>ant«k 
fort,  called  the  Gibbet  Rath.  Havioc 
offered  terms  of  submission  to  General 
Dandas  on  the  26tfa  of  May.  that  ipe- 
neral  despatched  General  Welford  to 
receive  their  arms,  and  grant  them  pro- 
tection. Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter, 
however,  on  the  Sd  of  June,  themultitodf 
of  unresbting  people  were  suddenly  at- 
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tacked  b^  Sir  James  Duff,  who,  having 
galloped  into  the  plain,  disposed  his  army 
in  order  of  battle,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Roden's  fencible  cavalry,  fell 
upon  the  astonished  multitude,  as  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave  states,  'pell  mell.' 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  under 
terms  of  capitulation,  admitted  into  the 
king's  peace,  and  promised  his  protec- 
tion, were  mowed  down  in  cold  blood, 
at  a  place  known  to  every  peasant  in 
Kildare  as  '  the  place  of  slaughter,'  as 
well  as  Molamast  itself,  the  Gibbet  Rath 
of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare." 

Here  the  reader  seems  presented 
with  Sir  R.  Musgrave's  narrative  of  a 
most  grievous  slaughter — not,  indeed, 
in  that  writer's  express  words,  but  in 
such  as  convey  his  meaning.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  rebels,  wfuting  to  sur- 
render their  arms,are  suddenly  attacked 
and  slaughtered,  and  the  report  of  this 
flagitious  act  is  received  with  extdta- 
tion  I  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
''historian*'  who  could  mix  up  the 
name  of  Sir  R.  Musgrave  with  the  ac- 
count of  thb  dreadful  massacre,  twice 
cite  him  as  an  authority  for  it,  n^- 
glect  to  give  the  reader  a  refererkce  to 
his  words,  and  omit  the  most  important 
part  of  the  narrative  of  which  he 
affected  to  give  the  substance — omit 
this : — 

"  General  Wilford  had  been  deputed 
by  General  Dundas  to  receive  their  sub- 
mission ;  but,  unfortunately  for  that 
body  of  rebels.  Sir  James  Duff  arrived 
there  half  an  hour  before  them. 

'*  The  general,  on  his  arrival  there, 
after  having  disposed  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  sent  a  sergeant  and  twelve  of 
the  cavalry  to  the  rebels,  to  desire  that 
they  would  quietly  surrender  their 
arms ;  but  they  wantonlv,  and  without 
provocation,  fired  on  the  king*t  troops,  of 
whom  they  hilled  one  and  wounded 
three/'i 

• 

What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
good  faith,  or  even  the  discretion,  of  a 
writer  who  can  prepare  testimony  for 
his  purposes  by  such  mutilations  ? 

But  the  severities  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment are  not  the  principal  objects 
of  our  author's  anger.  His  indigna- 
tion is  still  more  deeply  moved  at  the 
nnrighteoas  disposal  of  the  public 
funds.      Pensions   and    donations  to 


purchase  information  or  to  maintain 
the  informer,  seriously  trouble  the 
good  man's  spirit.  From  the  21st  of 
August,  1797,  to  the  28th  of  March, 
1804,  he  instructs  us  the  govern- 
ment, "of  secret-service  money,  ex- 
pended jn  detecting  treasonable  conspi- 
racies, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Bill  Act  of  1793,"  more  than  fifty- 
three  thousand  pounds ;  and  burdened 
itself  with  a  pension  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  which  it  paid  up  to  the  year 
1836,  and  which  oiu*  author  affirms,  it 
still  pays  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  representa- 
tives, amounting  to  nine  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  annum.*  Such  a 
dbposal  of  the  public  wealth  seems  to 
prey  deeply  on  the  generous  heart  of 
Dr.  Madden.  That  Reynolds  should 
be  so  amply  rewarded,  and  that  he 
should  persist  in  living  on  in  the  en- 
joyment of  so  large  a  pension  for  so 
many  years,  appears  to  him  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanotur.  To  do  our 
author  justice,  he  takes  what  revenge 
he  can  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds ;  he  carefully  gathers  up  all  the 
ordinary  calumnies  or  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him ;  traces 
his  course  from  early  youth  to  matu- 
rity by  the  same  acrimonious  notices 
which  have  been  repeatedly,  and  in  all 
variety  of  form,  printed  for  the  public 
edification ; — all  of  which,  had  he  by 
his  silence  permitted  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland  to  run  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  citizens,  would 
have  been  obliterated  by  his  renown  as 
a  colonel  and  treasurer  in  the  rebel 
confederation.  Whatever  Dr.  Mad- 
den has  collected  of  foulness  to  pour 
forth  on  the  character  of  Reynolds, 
he  must  admit,  that,  with  all  these  in- 
iquities on  his  head,  he  was  made  the 
associate  of  the  rebel  leaders  ~A«  loas 
elected  as  an  honoured  commander  and 
treasurer  in  their  body ;  he  was  elected 
to  these  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  by 
men  to  whom  his  character  and  habits 
must  have  been  known.  Was  he  a 
fair  specimen  of  rebel  chiefs  ?  Was 
the  man  whom  our  author  would  re- 
present as  having,  by  the  habits  of  his 
youth  forfeited  for  ever  all  title  to  re- 
spect or  esteem,  at  the  same  time  good 
and  honourable  enough  to  take  high 
place  among  the  United  Irishmen. 
But  perhaps  it  is  the  treachery  of 


*  Mem.  of  dif.  Reb. :  p.  262. 
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Keynolds  to  his  associates  which  pro- 
vokes oar  author*8  sh.irpest  indigna- 
tion. Reynolds  the  informer  is  his 
quarry.  Vices  of  early  youth  would 
have  heen  overlooked  as  indiscretions 
^the  excesses  of  superabundant  life 
—had  not  the  subsequent  crime,  of 
saving  good  men*s  lives  and  betraying 
traitors,  branded  a  darker  character 
on  all  former  transgressions.  A  few 
words  on  this  unpardonable  sin  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  conduct  of 
an  offender  who  is  represented  as  still 
more  criminal  than  Mr.  Reynolds  will 
furnish  occasion  for  them.  We  allude 
to  Captain  Armstrong,  the  principal 
witness  at  the  trial  of  Henry  and  John 
Sheares. 

The  memoir  of  these  two  brothers, 
with  an  appendix,  occupies  the  second 
volume  of  our  author's  work.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  extracts  of  no  great 
value  from  works  with  which  most 
readers  are  acquainted,  and  a  few 
scanty  notices  of  the  brothers  and 
their  family  supplied  by  personal 
friends  and  acquamtances.  It  might 
have  been  richer  had  it  not  been  that 
some  mice  had  devoured  papers,  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Coghlan,  who  had  secreted  them  during 
the  period  which  is  termed  '*  the  reign 
of  terror,"  and  who  found,  when  he 
sought  them  at  the  return  of  less 
troubled  times,  that  they  ^were  "  re- 
duced to  powder."  We  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  a  happiness  to  the  me- 
mory of  Messrs.  Sheares,  that  the 
mice  were  before  Dr.  Madden. 

The  impression  left  on  our  minds 
by  the  memoir,  furnished,  as  its  con- 
tents have  been,  by  friends  to  these  un- 
happy young  men,  and  compiled  by  a 
biographer  who  professes  himself  their 
admirer,  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  which  we  had  previously  received 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Henry  and  John  Sheares  resided 
for  some  weeks  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1792,  and  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  Revo- 
lution. They  returned  from  France 
imbued  with  the  political  principles 
which  prevailed  there,  or  at  least  ap- 
parently zealous  to  propagate  them ; 
and  in  the  year  1793  became  members 
of  the  United  Irish  Society,  which  at 
that  time  pro/eued  no  more  extrava- 
gant purpose  than  that  of  obtaining 
**  Catholic  enumcipation  **  and  reform 
in  parliameDt*    Toe  duuracten  of  the 


brothers  have  been  drawn  for  Dr. 
Madden  by  a  lady  for  whose  hand  one 
of  them  had  been'a  suitor,  and  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  both.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  :— 

"  *  Henry  Sheares  was  natorallj  higli- 
spirited,  eloquent  in  discourse,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkably  martial  tmd 
noble  bearine;  bat  his  great  hafltar 
and  want  of  mscretion  would  hare 
him  a  bad  leader  in  any  public 
In  his  domestic  relations  ho  was 
tender ,  indulgent,  willing  to  promote 
every  present  amusement — but  wanting 
calculation  and  foresight  for  the  fntorc. 
..... 

He  would  have  made  a  good  despot,  r 
there  can  be  such  a  thing.  He  spoke 
with  much  violence  at  times,  even  ia 
society ;  but  though  haughty,  and 
times  fierce,  he  was  not  of  a 
temper.  He  used  to  talk  of  republic 
ism — but  he  was  formed  for  courts.  He 
loved  power,  and  splendour,  and  loxnry. 
The  self-denying  virtues  he  knew  not. 
He  was,  however,  an  accomplished  nm- 
tleman,  fond  of  society,  ana  capable  «f 
adding  lustre  to  the  most  briUiant  drde. 
.  .  .  .  • 

"  '  John  was  a  firm  republican  in  U* 
principles,  but  a  stranger  to  violeoce  o^ 
any  kind,  till  his  mind  was  orerwheliscd. 
His  character  seemed  changed  miUr 
Christmas,  1797 ;  ho  was  very  d««iroQa 
then  to  leave  Ireland. 

**  *  In  regard  to  the  proclamatkw  fooad 
in  his  desk,  I  believe  he  was  the  writer 
of  it;  though  that  was  never  fnllj 
proved.  At  the  time  when  it  was  tmp- 
posed  to  have  been  written,  he  appearrd 
so  altered  that  those  who  used  to  defight 
in  listening  to  him  would  scarce  know 
him.         .  .  .  .  Ia 

becoming  an  United  Irishman,  bis  rirw% 
were,  like  those  of  all  the  educated  and 
honourable  persons  of  the  society,  ca- 
tholic emancipation  and  parUamentar^ 
reform.  At  first  there  were  more  ProL 
testants  than  Roman  Catholics  engaged 
in  it ;  and  much  more  in  the  north  tua 
any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom :  It 
was  latterly  that  it  became  a  religiotta 
struggle.  1  mip^ht  say  that  John  Sheares 
was  naturally  mclincKl  to  republicamsiB ; 
but  he  afterwards  thought  that  Roasan 
Catholics  were  not  suited  for  republioaa 
institutions.  He  used  to  laugh  at  tItJea, 
and  make  Httle  of  grandeur :  and  with 
respect  to  resistance,  he  thought  do  war 
justifiable  but  a  defensive  one.  .  . 
In  his  religious  opiniont  he  was  secpticat 
as  to  revelation  ;  but  never  spoke  of  st 
with  levity.  He  was  naturally  iwbaed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  power  aad 
goodnees  of  the  Creator:  if  I  maj  saj 
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80,  he  worshipped  God  sincerely  and 
fervently — ^but  not  as  a  Christian. 
•  •  •  •  • 

'* '  The  brothers  loved  one  another 
with  extraordinary  affection ;  and  yet 
they  were  very  different  in  their  tastes 
and  sentiments.  Henry  talked  about 
republicanism,  but  John  was  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  attachment  to  it — all  his 
habits  of  thinkine^  tended  that  way.  It 
suited  the  simplicity  of  his  character, 
and  the  total  absence  of  vanity  that  dis- 
tinguished him;  but  he  often  eaid  it 
would  not  do  for  Ireland.  As  to  his, 
personal  appearance,  he  was  tall,  and 
rather  slender  than  full — ^not  what  is 
termed  muscular,  but  well-proportioned 
and  active.'  *' 


Sir  Jonah 
character  of 
favourable  as 
a  sufficiently 
This  also  is 
memoir : — 


Barrington  has  written  a 
the  brothers  not  quite  so 
the  above,  but  yet  bearing 
close  resemblance  to  it. 
found  in  Dr.  Madden's 


"  *  Mr.  Henry  and  John  Sheares  were 
of  the  Irish  bar,  and  of  a  respectable 
family.  Henry,  the  elder,  had  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  was  an  excellent  do- 
mestic character,  with  a  most  amiable 
family ;  he  had  received  a  university 
education,  but  was  not  possessed  of 
talents  ;  plain  and  friendly,  occasionally 
warm ;  generally  credulous,  and  always 
full  of  prejudices  ;  his  mind  was  never 
stron&r  enough  to  resist  bis  feelings ;  and 
though  unexceptionable  in  character,  he 
had  neither  capacity,  firmness,  nor  dis- 
cretion for  a  public  life.  Personally,  he 
was  not  remarkable,  except  that  a  mark 
of  red  wine  covered  his  left  cheek.  The 
younger  brother,  John,  was  tall,  fair, 
handsome,  and  of  gentlemanly  address. 
His  countenance  was  sensible,  and  firm 
to  infiexibility ;  but  not  amiable,  and 
far  from  prepossessing.  He  was  well 
educated,  but  mistook  the  phrases  of 
republicanism  for  a  power  of  writing  in 
its  defence,  and  of  bein^  a  leader  in  its 
cause.  With  many  quahties  of  a  tyrant, 
and  with  much  more  talent  than  his 
brother,  he  guided  him  at  his  discretion, 
and  finally  led  him  to  his  destruction. 
They  were  inseparable  as  brothers,  and 
were  united  by  an  almost  unparalleled 
attachment.'" 

We  shall  add  but  one  testimony 
more : — 

'*  The  following  particulars  respect- 
ing the  Sheares  were  exmmunicated  to 


me  in  writing,  in  1636,  by  Mr.  Davock, 
a' silk  merchant,  formerly  of  Bridge- 
street,  the  intimate  friend,  neighbour, 
and  political  associate  of  Oliver  Bond :— . 
*'  *  John  Sheares,'  he  says,  *  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Bond,  Emmett, 
the  Hon.  Simon  Butler,  and  Henry 
Jackson.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
private  character,  of  good  talents,  and 
great  personal  courage.  He  was  always 
considered  a  man  of  high  honour  ;  but 
his  principles  most  certainly  were  re- 
publican, and  I  think  his  objects  went 
much  farther  than  reform.' " 

Such  were  the  brothers :  both,  it  is 
said  by  their  panegyrists,  amiable  and 
honourable — ^out  both,  it  is  confessed, 
entertaining  opinions  or  views  differ- 
ent from  those  avowed  by  the  United 
Irishmen — to  whom  the  direction  of  the 
conspiracy  was  in  great  part  com- 
mitted after  the  arrests  at  Bond's. 
One  of  the  brothers  was  a  despot — 
one  was  a  republican  ;  both  probably, 
one  certainly,  sceptical  as  to  revealed 
religion. 

They  had  early  chosen  their  party 
and  manifested  their  principles ;  had 
attended  at  the  funerid  of  Jackson  in 
1794,  a  circumstance  which  was  sup- 
posed to  merit  some  severe  notice  from 
the  heads  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  which  the  attorney- 
general  declined  to  censure.  Shortly 
after  they  became  liable  to  agovernment 
prosecution,  for  their  concern  with  a 
Cork  newspaper.  They  begged  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  *  to  intercede  for 
them  with  the  same  benevolent  officer, 
who  forgave  all  parties  on  conditions, 
which  he  (Sir  Jonah)  all  but  vouched 
for,  but  to  which  they  certainly  did 
not  adhere. 

As  we  are  imwilling  to  notice  any 
statement  prejudicial  to  the  character 
of  these  unhappy  gentlemen,  except 
what  we  find  in  the  memoir  of  their 
panegyrist,  we  pass  over  all  the  period 
of  their  lives  which  intervened  be- 
tween this  instance  of  lenity  abused, 
and  the  offence  for  which  they  suffered. 

When  the  Sheares  were  admitted 
into  the  directory  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, an  insurrection  had  been  resolved 
upon ;  and  among  the  means  of  success 
relied  on,  one  was  the  corruption  of 
the  military.  To  protect  the  soldiers 
against  the  artifices  of  agents,  employed 
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to  enlist  them  in  the  union,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Longhlinstown,  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Dublin  ;  but  disaffection 
was  in  the  camp  as  well  as  in  the  city. 
Among  the  raiments  suspected,  or 
accused  of  having  furnished  a  large 
contingent  to  the  insurrectionary 
forces,  one  was  the  King's  County 
militia;  and  it  was  by  a  captain  of  this 
regiment  Henry  and  John  Shear es 
were  brought  to  justice.  This  officer, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  pur- 
chases at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Byrne,  a 
bookseller  engaged  in  "the  union," 
accepted  an  introduction  to  the  bro- 
thers, and  accepted  it  with  a  purpose 
to  betray  them.  He  "  wormed  him- 
self,"* writes  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
"into  the  confidence  of  the  rebels,  with 
the  design  of  betraying  them  ;  his 
treachery  was  pre-organised,  and  he 
proved  himself  as  competent  a  conspi- 
rator as  those  whom  he  had  made  his 
victims.  He  had  the  honour  of  an 
officer,  and  the  integrity  of  a  gentle- 
man to  sustain  ;  yet  he  deliberately 
sacrificed  both,  and  saw  two  gentlemen 
executed  for  his  treachery."  These 
observations  suggest  the  propriety  of 
bestowing  a  brief  consideration  on  the 
offence  of  which  Captain  Armstrong 
is  thus  made  to  bear  the  odium. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  a  very 
striking  fact,  that  treason  against  the 
government  and  laws  by  which  society 
IS  protected,  awakens  less  abhorrence 
and  indignation  than  treason  against 
traitors  who  meditate  their  country's 
ruin.  Whether  the  principle,  of  which 
this  fact  may  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence and  a  result,  be  innate  in  the 
constitution  of  our  being,  or  have 
been  formed  in  us  by  education,  it 
roust  be  admitted  to  be  very  general ; 
indeed,  were  it  not  so,  the  publication 
of  works,  like  that  which  we  are  en* 
gaged  in  reviewing,  would  be  more 
sparingly  hazarded. 

The  opposition  thus  found  to  exist 
between  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of 
opinion  has  not  experienced,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  attention  it  abun- 
dantly merits.  If  none  but  the  dis- 
affected hated  or  abhorred  the  informer, 
the  matter  would  be  as  intelligible  as 
that  thieves  should  shun  the  light,  or 
wolves  make  war  upon  the  shepherd*s 
dog.     The  perplexing  peculiarity  of 


the  phenomenon  is,  that  lovers  of 
peace  and  order — men  grateful  to  the 
laws  for  protection  in  life,  person,  and 
property — are  found  to  share  with 
those  who  would  subvert  order  and 
law  in  a  feeling  or  prejudice  which 
tends,  so  far  as  it  has  power,  to  pro. 
tect  treason  gainst  exposure  until  tte 
plans  have  become  matured. 

There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  perfa^ 
many  cases,  in  which  the  demerits  <it 
the  man  who  betrays  his  guilty  asso- 
ciates are  sufficiently  manifest  to 
account  for  the  disesteem  with  whkrh 
he  is  regarded.  The  "  delators  "  who 
prosecuted,  at  the  decline  of  tbs 
Roman  empire,  the  abominable  trsde 
of  watching  for  unguarded  acts  or 
expressions  of  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  who,  for  hire,  denounced 
the  innocent  to  tribunals  where  tbcrt 
was  neither  mercy  nor  justice,  msj 
well  have  excited  in  every  honest  heart 
detestation  of  all  that  resembles  their 
foul  offence :  that  the  crimes  and  tb« 
motives  of  many  a  modem  informer 
may  have  justified  the  indignation  and 
abhorrence  which  they  have  had  to 
encounter  is  also  undeniably  true: 
but  that  the  act  of  exposing  and  de> 
nouncing  treason,  declared  by  law  to 
be  the  dutv  of  every  citixen,  shall  be 
held  by  public  opinion  as  a  dissrrsoe* 
is  a  fact  which  may  well  be  clashed 
among  the  inconsistencies  most  difl- 
cult  of  explanation. 

The  case  at  issue  between  Messrs. 
Sheares  and  Capt.  Armstrong  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  put  this  mystertoos 
principle  to  the  test«  Here  were  tvo 
parties  labouring  each  to  corrupt  or  be- 
tray the  other.  Capt.  Armstrong,  it  i» 
observed  by  Sir  Jonah  Barringtoo, 
**  had  the  honour  of  an  officer  and  the 
integrity  of  a  gentleman  to  sustam" : 
were  the  responsibilities  of  the  other 
party  lighter  i  Henry  Shearea,  as  weQ 
as  his  prosecutor,  was  an  officer,  re- 
ceiving half-pay,  it  is  said,  even  to  tbt 
time  of  his  conviction :  had  be  not  an 
officer's  honour  to  sustain  ?  Had  not 
each  of  the  brothers  to  **  sustain  ih* 
integrity  of  a  gentleman  ?*'  And  j«t 
both  would  allure  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman to  forfeit  integrity  and  honour- 
to  become  a  traitor  to  the  king  who0 
he  had  sworn  to  serve — and  not  alooa 
to  lay  perjury  to  his  own  soul,  bat  to 
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exert  himself  that  he  might  corrupt 
others,  and  influence  those  who  were 
more  especially  entrusted  to  his  guar- 
dianship to  become  perjurers  and  trai- 
tors. In  a  word.  Lieutenant  Sheares 
having  become  a  traitor  to  the  king, 
would  allure  Captain  Armstrong  into 
a  participation  in  his  treason — Captain 
Armstrong  betrays  the  traitor.  We 
are  willing  for  the  present  to  judge  of 
this  latter  offence  by  any  law  which 
those  who  inveigh  against  it  may  de- 
vise ;  but  they  ought  not  to  forget  that 
by  the  same  law  every  treason  must  be 
judged.  If  the  treason  which  merely 
gives  up  traitors  to  a  righteous  and 
merciful  law  be  odious,  can  that  treason 
be  fair  and  honourable  which  would 
place  good  men's  lives  at  the  assassin's 
mercy. 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sanci- 
mus  iniquam. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  join 
in  the  outcry  against  those  persons  by 
whose  disclosures  the  schemes  of  trea- 
son were  counteracted.  We  are  not 
unwilling  to  believe  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  motive  may  be  as  pure  as 
the  act  is  honest:  but  we  accept 
that  law  of  opinion  upon  which  popu- 
lar judgments  are  pronounced,  and 
boldly  affirm  that  the  treason  which 
prosecutes  a  criminal  end,  and  medi- 
tates the  attainment   of  it  by  guilty 

means assassination  or  rebellion — is 

worse  than  the  treason  which  prose- 
cutes a  good  end,  the  prevention  of 
massacre  or  war,  and  seeks  the  attain- 
ment of  it  by  legal  means,  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  traitors  to  public  justice. 
The  professions  of  traitors  against  the 
state  may  be  sincere ;  so,  likewise,  may 
he  the  professions  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  betrayed  :  both  may  perhaps 
with  equal  reason  claim  the  benefit  of 
their  professions  ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  kept  in  view — 
the  means  of  the  one  are  necessarily 
evil,  they  are  crimes ;  while,  except  in 
some  cases  which  should  have  a  consi- 
deration given  to  themselves  apart,  the 
means  of  the  other  are  good — they  are 
duties,  and  may  be,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  peril  in  which 
they  are  discharged,  honourable  duties. 

The  indignation  of  Dr.  Madden  is 
not  confined  to  Captain  Armstrong  the 
prosecutor  of  the  Messrs.  Sheares ;  it 
18  directed  against  the  Lord  Chancellor 


also,  to  whose  enmity  he  ascribes  their 
execution.  He  gives  in  proof  the  nar- 
rative of  a  lady  from  whose  contribu- 
tions we  have  ahready  made  an  extract. 

**  Long  before  conviction,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  save 
their  lives ;  and  said,  that  he  did  not 
like  that  his  first  act  here  should  be  a 
sanguinary  one.     After  the  conviction, 
when  his  nephew,  Horatio  Cornwallis, 
(at  the  entreaty   of  a  friend  of  John 
Sheares,  who  had  also  great  influence 
over  Horatio  Cornwallis)  knelt  at  his 
uncle's  feet  to  implore  his  mercy,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it — at 
that  very  moment  Lord  Clare,  who  was 
present,  said,  that  if  he  failed  in  makings 
this  example,  loyal  men,  who  awaited 
his  decision  as  a  test  of  what  they  were 
to   expect  from  him,    would   withhold 
their  confidence,  &c.     All  he  said  I  do 
not  now  remember,  though  it  was  faith- 
fully repeated  to  me.   Lord  Cornwallis's 
wishes  were  to  save   their  lives,  and 
send  them  out  of  Ireland,  as  other  men 
were  to  be  thus   disposed  of.     Great 
efforts  were  also  made  b^  his  family: 
Mrs.  Sheares  (Henry's  wife)  sat  in  a 
sedan  chair,   almost  the  whole  of  the 
13th  of  July,   on   Lord  Clare's  steps, 
and  at  length  saw  him,  and  fell  at  nis 
feet,   and  clasped  his  knees;   but  she 
failed.      Perhaps,    he  could  not    have 
saved    them  at    that    time.      Horatio 
Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
interview    with    his    uncle    for    Julia 
Sheares,  but  was  prevented  by  Lord 
Clare's    creatures,    who  at  that  time 
filled  the  court :   a  memorial  was  also 
delivered  by  Horace  to  his  uncle ;  but 
the  same  powerful  influence  defeated  it.'* 

To  us  this  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  supposing  it  to  be  faithfully 
described,  does  not  seem  necessarily  to 
betray  private  or  personal  enmity. 
The  reader  is  enabled  to  compare  it 
with  a  passage  which  our  author  has 
extracted  from  a  work  of  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington's,  detailing  his  efforts  to 
procure  mercy  for  the  brothers,  and 
concluding  with  a  letter  in  which 
Henry  Sheares  implored  him  to  be  his 
intercessor. 

"  It  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Clare,  to 
record  an  incident  which  proves  that  he 
was  susceptible  of  humane  feelings,  and 
which  often  led  me  to  believe,  that  his 
nature  might  have  been  noble,  had  not 
every  compunctious  visiting  been  ab- 
sorbed by  that  ambition,  the  final  dis- 
appointment of  which,  at  last,  caused 
his  death. 

"  By  sometmfortimate  delay,  a  letter 
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of  Henry  Sheares  was  not  delivered  to 
me  till  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
after  the  trial.  I  immediately  waited 
on  Lord  Clare ;  he  read  it  with  great 
attention ;  I  saw  he  was  moved ;  his 
heart  yielded.     I  improved  on  the  im- 

Eression  ;  he  only  said,  *  \>  hat  a  coward 
e  is  1  but  what  can  we  do  ? ' — he  paused 
— *  John  Sheares  cannot  be  spared.  Bo 
you  think  Henry  can  say  any  thing,  or 
make  any  species  of  discovery,  which 
can  authorize  the  lord  lieutenant  in 
making  a  distinction  between  them  ? — 
if  so,  Henry  may  be  reprieved.'  He 
read  the  letter  again,  and  was  obviously 
affected.  I  had  never  seen  him  amiable 
before.  '  Go,*  said  he,  *  to  the  prison, 
see  Henry  Sheares,  ask  him  this  Ques- 
tion, and  return  to  me  at  Cooke's  office.' 
1  lost  no  time ;  but  I  found  on  my 
arrival  that  orders  had  been  given  that 
nobody  should  be  admitted  without  a 
written  permission.  I  returned  to  the 
castle  ;  they  were  all  at  council.  Cooke 
was  not  at  his  office ;  I  was  delayed. 
At  length  the  secretary  returned,  gave 
me  the  order,  I  hastened  to  Newgate, 
and  arrived  at  the  very  moment  the 
executioner  was  holding  up  the  head  of 
my  friend,  and  saying,  *  Here  b  the 
head  of  a  traitor ! ' 

•*  Letter  from  Counsellor  Henry 
Sheares,  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  a 
few  hours  before  his  execution :— 

"  *  My  dearest  Friend— The  dread- 
ful die  b  cast ;  fly,  I  beseech  you,  to  the 
chancellor,  and  save  a  man  whose  fate 
will  kill  hb  familv.  Oh!  my  dearest 
friend,  my  whole  dependence  is  on  you. 
Tell  the  lord  chancellor,  I  will  pray 
for  him  for  ever,  and  that  th<»  govern- 
ment shall  ever  6nd  me  what  they  wish. 
Oh  !  my  family,  my  wife,  my  children, 
my  mother ;  go  to  them,  let  them  throw 
themselves  at  the  chancellor  and  Lord 
Shannon's  feet.  Those  papers  which 
were  found  in*my  office  have  ruined  me  1 
you  know,  my  dear  friend !  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  them  ;  you  know  I 
never  was  an  advocate  for  violence  or 
blood.  I  have  been  duped,  mbled,  de- 
ceived, but  with  all  the  wishes  and 
intentions  to  do  j^ood.  My  principles 
were  never  for  violence,  my  nature  b 
soft  to  a  fault,  my  whole  happiness  b 
centred  in  my  beloved,  my  adored 
family ;  with  them  I  will  go  to  America, 
if  the  government  will  allow  me,  or  I 
will  stay  here,  and  be  the  most  zealous 
friend  thev  have.  Tell  the  lord  chan- 
cellor I  depend  upon  the  goodness  of 
hb  nature ;  that  I  will  atone  'for  what 
U  past,  by  a  life,  regular,  temperate, 
ana  domestic.  Oh  I  speak  to  him  of  my 
poor  wretched  family,  my  dbtracted 
wife,  and  my  helpless  children ;  snatch 
them  from  the  dreadful  horrors  which 


await  them,  and  save  the  life  of  yovr 
truest  friend.  I  will  lie  under  any  con- 
ditions the  government  may  choose  to 
impose  on  me,  if  they  will  t)ut  restore 
me  to  my  family.  Desire  my  mother  to 
go  to  Lord  Shannon  immedtat^^ly,  aiul 
my  wife  to  the  lord  chancellor.  We 
are  to  receive  sentence  at  three  o'dodu 
Fly,  I  beseech  you,  and  save  a  maiu 
who  will  never  cease  to  pray  for  you,  to 
serve  you. 

*' '  Let  me  hear  from  yon,  my  dear 
fellow,  as  quick  as  possible.  God  bleaa 
you. 

•••NcwfstcSo'dock.'" 

Thb  b  a  melancholy  close  of  a  life 
which  seemed  to  have  been  blesaed 
with  much  prosperity.  How  nnsait*- 
ble  a  close  for  one  who  had  planned 
schemes  which  contemplated  succesa 
only  through  bloodshed  and  rebeUloo. 
We  do  not  think  Dr.  Madden  well 
advised  in  selecting  Henry  and  John 
Sheares  as  his  Representatives  or  spe- 
cimens of  United  Irbbmen.  They 
were  not  the  men  either  to  g^ace  or  to 
ensure  the  success  of  treason.  "Am- 
bition should  be  made  of  sterner  stufL" 
As  a  speculation  for4ib  book,  our  mo- 
thor's  choice  was  bad,  or  else  it  was 
very  injudiciously  wrought  out.  W« 
have  read  his  work  with  reasonable 
attention,  and  the  impression  led  oa 
our  minds  as  we  concluded  it^  was  oq« 
of  wonder  how  it  could  come  to  p«as 
that  the  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen  could  have  famished  so  little 
material  to  excite  deep  interest*  or  to 
suggest  profitable  instruction. 

We  may  be  asked,  why  then  bav« 
we  reviewed  a  work  which  had  so  Uttl* 
to  recommend  it— reviewed  it  too  aA 
no  inconsiderable  length.  We  answer, 
that  our  first  intention  was  merely  to 
offer  a  very  general  and  cursory  notice 
of  its  contents,  and  devote  no  mor* 
thought  or  time  to  it  than  its  execntioa 
merited.  However,  as  we  read  wo 
saw  good  reason  to  alter  our  riewa, 
and  to  (induce  us  to  lay  before  tbo 
reader  the  remarks  we  have  snbmitted 
to  him,  and  which  we  believe  somo 
readers  will  not  find  unseasonable. 

Our  author  affirms  a  singular  factv 
if  it  be  a  fact,  respecting  the  late  Mr. 
Gratton. 

**  It  may  be  here  permitted  for  me  to 
state,  that  Grattan  entered  parttaaent. 
and  set  out  in  public  life,  an  oppooeot 
of  the  Cathdie  claims.  He  told  ihe  kto 
Dr.  Hossey,  hU  Intimate  frieod,  thtt  W 
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owed  his  change  of  opinion  to  the  acci- 
cidental  peniBal  of  Currie's  *  Civil 
Wars.'" 

It  was  our  first  impression  that  this 
must  be  false — that  Grattan  could  not 
be  so  ill-informed  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  to  be  misled  by  a  work  so 
very  unfaithful  as  Curries ;  but  on 
further  reflection  we  were  able  to 
remember  many  instances  in  which  we 
had  found  ignorance  of  Ireland,  where 
there  was  knowledge  of  every  thing 
else,  and  resigned  ourselves  to  the  mor- 
tification of  believing  that  Mr.  Grattan 
may  have  been  duped  by  the  imposture 
to  which  Dr.  Madden  nas  ascribed  his 
change  of  political  opinions.  We  re- 
membered then  how  industriously  for 
nearly  a  century,  a  subtle  and  enter- 
prising party  has  exerted  itself  to  gain 
the  posts  from  which  public  opinion  is 
commanded — how  it  has  made  litera- 
ture conducive  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes  ;  and  the  temper  of 
mind  which  such  reflections  induced 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  review 
Dr.  Madden's  work  in  any  other  than 
a  serious  spirit. 

We  found  also  in  his  work  a  memo- 
rable, and  an  instructive,  instance  of 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  compi- 
lation of  Irish  history.  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  of  disorderly  habits, 
who  had  at  one  time  renounced  his 
creed,  and  then  relapsed  into  it  again, 
renounced  also  his  civil  allegiance, 
fought  in  the  rebel  army,  and  directed 
the  tactique  by  which  a  detachment  of 
the  ancient  Britons  was  cut  off  and 
slaughtered.  This  man  was  carried  off 
the  field  wounded,  secretly  conveyed 
to  Dublin,  concealed  by  the  care  of  his 
friends,  who  maintained  him,  and  peti' 
stoned  by  a  person,  whose  station  gave 
a  peculiar  cnaracter  to  the  affair,  while 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
History  of  Ireland* 


"  Cox  the  editor  of  the  *  Irish  Maga- 
zine/ who  was  acquainted  with  Taafe, 
in  speaking  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
engagement  at  BallpreUis,  says  that  *  his 
plans  were  so  judiciously  directed,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
which  took  place  on  the  spot,  must  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  courage  and 
judement,  for  he  fought  like  a  lion  when 
he  had  drawn  his  game  into  the  toils.' 
It  was  to  this  conflict  he  alluded,  when 
he  answered  a  eentlemen  who  was  re- 
proving him  for  nis  political  opinions — 
Vol.  XX.— No.  118. 


'  I  have  taught  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Britons  I  could  fight  as  well  as 
write.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
person  who  could  make  this  declaration 
had  sadly  mistaken  his  vocation,  when 
he  took  on  him  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
minister." 

"  Dr  Brennan,  in  his  *  Milesian  Ma- 
gazine,* speaking  of  Taafe,  says — *  The 
success  also  of  this  manoeuvre  was  due 
to  him  :  and  after  the  engagement,  being 
severely  wounded,  he  was  smuggled 
back  to  Dublin  in  a  load  of  hay,  and 
put  into  an  hospital,  where  he  eventually 
recovered.*  It  must  then  have  been 
subsequently  to  his  return  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  Newgate.  No 
informations  having  been  sworn  against 
him,  he  was  at  length  liberated.  His 
literary  abilities  became  known  to  Mr. 
John  Keogh  of  Mount  Jerome,  and  Dr. 
Macarthy,  the  late  titular  Bishop  of 
Cork.  By  these  gentlemen  and  others, 
he  was  engaged  to  devote  his  talents  to 
some  useful  account.  He  set  about 
writing  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  he  re- 
ceived some  pecuniary  assistance  while 
employed  on  it ;  to  a  small  amount 
from  Mr.  Keogh,  and  an  allowance  of 
forty  pounds  a-year  from  Dr.  Macarthy, 
which  only  terminated  with  the  bishop's 
death.  Poor  Taafe  went  on  writing  his 
history,  struggling  with  poverty,  and 
complaining  loudly  of  his  patrons,  till 
death  put  an  end  to  his  labours  and  suf- 
ferings, at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  Thomas- 
street,  Dublin,  in  1813." 

This  is  a  transaction  of  no  ordinary 
import.  John  Keogh  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  undertake  the  support 
of  a  man,  who  united  the  two  charac- 
ters of  a  priest  and  a  rebel  officer, 
while  he  is  employed  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  hb  party  there  was  no  wiser  man 
than  Keogh.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  his  concern  in  the  political  in- 
trigues of  his  time,  rendered  his  with- 
drawal, for  a  time,  from  public  life, 
expedient  for  his  party  and  himself. 
While  experiencing  the  lenity  of  go- 
vernment m  his  retreat,  and  while  con- 
scious that  his  protection  of  a  rebel, 
who  had  so  fatally  distinguished  him- 
self, as  Taafe,  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  him,  had  it  been  discovered, 
he  would  not  have  departed  so  widely 
from  his  habitual  caution  had  he  not 
been  persuaded  of  the  great  service 
which  might  be  rendered  by  a  work 
on  Ireland,  written  in  the  spirit  in 
which  Taafe  was  likely  to  execute  his 
task.     On  the  part  taken  by  his  Epis- 
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eopal  associate  in  this  transaction  it  is 
annecessarj  to  make  any  comment. 

While  secret  service  money  was  thus 
employed  in  the  service  of  sedition,  the 
Irish  government  employed  its  influ- 
ence to  discourage  and  discountenance 
the  publication  of  works  tending  to  ex- 
pose   the    secrets  of  treason,   or   to 
Iceep  in  remembrance  the  horrors  of 
insurrection.     Lord  Comwallisy  it  is 
well  known,  set  his  face  agunst  any 
attempt  to  implicate  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   party    in    the    guilt     of   the 
rebellion,  not  that  he  was  assured  of 
the    innocence   of  that    body,    but 
because    he    felt   it   unwise    to    en- 
courage acrimonious  controversy,  and 
thought  the  times  meet  for  the  expe- 
riment of  conciliation.      This  was  the 
policy  of  a  generous  mind — a  policy, 
too,  which  might  be  elsewhere  salutary 
and  successful,  as  it  was  amiable  ;  but 
it  was  a  policy  ill  suited  for  Ireland.  If 
the  same  influence  which  discouraged 
writers  of  what  we  now  term  Conser- 
vative views,  could  so  extend  itself  as 
to  impose  silenoe  on  the  disaffected, 
the  oblivion  which  might  have  been  thus 
induced  over  the  horrors  in  which  the 
last  century  closed,  would  have  been 
a  mercy  for  which  generations  yet  to 
be  should  be  thankftu.     Such  a  bless- 
ing was  not  attainable  in  Ireland — the 
character  of  our  countrymen  forbade 
all  expectation  of  it :  reserve  might  be 
imposed  on  one  class  ;  but  the  other 
dass  would  speak  and  write ;  and  in 
thesilence  of  the  loyal,  itoould  oocasion 
little  surprise  that  the  representations 
of  the  disaffected  should  acquire  au- 
thority.    Consequeooes  which  might 
natarally  have  been  anticipated  have 
followed.  The  truth  of  Irish  history  has 
almost  disappeared — the  fables  of  Irish 
£M$tion  have  arrayed  themselves  in  the 
garb  of  history.     On  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  body,  of  equal  intelligenoe,  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
country,  as  the  Conservative  gentry  of 
Ireland,  nor  do  we  bdieve  that  misre- 
presentations of  hist(M7  have  ever  ren- 
dered, to  any  cause,  the  same  service 
which  disaffection  to  the  British  crown 
in    this    country  has  received  from 
them.  In  truth,  we  have  nothing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  history  of  our 
country  since  the  revolution.   We  htne 
hmmon  instances  of  applications  made 
by  English  Conservative  senators  to 
tbetr  Irish  friends  and  aisooiatesy  for 


the  purpose  of  learning  what  historv 
of  Ireland  they  might  study  with  ad- 
vantage. We  have  hwwn  of  no  outnot 
in  which  an  Irish  Conservative  senitor 
felt  himself  able  to  give  an  answfr. 
We  have  known  the  unsaHsfied  amend 
apply  then  to  a  Roman  Oatho&e  far 
direction ;  and,  finally,  as  the  result  of 
his  reseuxhes,  add  Piowden  to  kit 
library.  It  would  be  a  speaking  of 
smooth  things  to  the  criminal,  and,  if 
persevered  in,  fatal  indifference,  wbioh 
has  induced  results  like  these,  were  «e 
to  review  with  levity  even  such  a  work 
as  Dr.  Madden's. 

But,  however  lowly  an  estimate  vs 
are  disposed  to  make  of  our  author't 
WOTk,  he  has  revived    within  us  a 
persuasion,  that  his  subject  is  one  of 
^®*7   gi*®^  importance,  and   that  a 
service  of  the  highest  value  would  bs 
rendered  to  the  country  by  the  writ9 
who  should  offer  to  it  a  history  con- 
posed  in  a  wise,  faithful,  forgivii^,  and 
discerning  spirit,  of  the  United  Irish 
system  and  its  fortunes.     It  would  bs 
a  splendid  episode  in    the  insunreo- 
tionary  annab  of  our  country.     And 
it  would  be  a  most  instructive  stofy. 
It  would  exhibit  the  mis-directed  sod 
unfilial  patriotism  of  a  colony,  cob* 
bining  with  a  patriotism  truer  than 
itself,  although  more  guilty  and  trea- 
sonable, and  becoming  absorbed  and 
lost  amidst  the  stormy  dements  which 
it  hoped  to  govern.     It  would  exhibit 
the  progress  of  an  expaiment  to  toi- 
prove  treason  by  grafting  reform  opon 
It,  and  would  show  the  rmlt,  in  fruits, 
which  retained  all  the  character  i>f  the 
original  stock,  and  had  become  on^ 
more  abundant  and  more  ddetttrioos 
from  the  K^nit  of  a  new  prindple. 

The    United  Irishmen,   regardiBg 
this  body  according  to  its  original  con- 
stitution, as  formed  for  the  ittiinnnel 
of  **  Catholic  emanoipatioQ'*  and  par- 
liamentary reform,  by  legitimate  maaii^ 
constituted  one  of  the  three  sections 
of  which  the  **  Irish  Union,*'  was  com- 
posed.— Reformers,  Repoblieaos,  and 
that  organization,  whose  name  is  yK 
'^mystwy,**  and  "legion,"  composed 
it     This  latter  system  oonstitutM  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  insuriecK 
tion.  It  was  the  great  flood,  whoee  hid- 
den source  was  to  be  found  as  far  bnek 
at  least  as  the  year  1750,  whieh  iMid 
flowed  with  increasing  volume  thre^gh 
the  intervening  years,  and  in  wmk 
the  tributary  streams  of  reform  and 
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republicanism  soon  lost  themselves.  For 
some  short  time  after  the  confluence, 
the  united  bodies  retained  their  charac- 
teristic distinctions.  The  Republicans 
sighed  towards  France,  and  hoped  to 
wm  over  their  associates  to  struggle 
for  the  institutions  they  coveted  ;— 
Reformers  explored  the  delinquencies 
of  government,  and  hoped  to  engage 
the  union  to  which  they  belonged,  <in 
effecting  a  constitutional  change  in  the 
legislature  and  the  laws:  while  the 
third  party,  the  Defenders,  allowed 
their  more  circumspect  and  calculating 
friends  to  hold  cabinet  councils  in  peace, 
knowing  that  all  must  eventually  termi- 
nate after  their  fashion  ;  and  relieving 
the  impatience  in  which  they  looked 
forward  to  a  great  day  of  slaughter,  by 
those  desultory,  but  not  driftless,  out- 
rages, in  which  they  made  preparation 
for  it. 

Each  of  these  parties  seems  to  have 
had  its  accredited  organ  of  publication. 
The  Republicans  were  represented  by 
the  "Northern  Star,**  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Belfast,  which  held  forth  the 
progress  of  French  Revolution,  for 
the  example  and  encouragement  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  "  JVe««,"  published 
in  Dublin,  had  for  its  great  object, 
to  bring  the  government  into  disrepute 
by  the  arts  of  representation^  or  mis- 
representation. And,  often,  in  secluded 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  before  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  had  reached 
them,  groups  of  scowling  men  might 
be  seen  gathered  round  a  paper  affixed 
to  a  gate  or  wall,  in  which  they  read 
the  names,  and  descriptions  of  the 
persons,  of  culprits  proscribed  and 
given  up  to  the  daggers  which  patriots 
might  emplov  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Union.  This  paper,  which  Dr.  Mad- 
den terms  the  "  Assassination  Jour- 
nal,'* was  called  the  Union  Star,     It 


was  an  insurrectionary  Hue  and  CrVf 
declaring  itself  to  be  an  official  pubu* 
cation,  assuring  the  reader  that  its  list 
of  proscription  contained  the  names  of 
those  only  who  deserved  to  suffer, 
and  commending  each  to  his  justice, 
by  the  quotation — **  Perhaps  some 
arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest  may 
reach  his  heart,  and  f^ee  the  world 
ftom  bondage." 

This  latter  organ,  it  is  said,  caused 
much  uneasiness  to  the  "Directory/* 
They  often,  it  is  insisted,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  its  appearance ;  and  when 
it  had  been  discontinued,  some  in- 
sinuated, that  it  was  published  by* 
the  Irish  government,  to  bring  the 
United  Irishmen  into  disrepute ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  the 
time  of  its  publication,  Uiev  ever  had 
the  boldness  openly  to  disclaim  or 
denounce  it.  We  have  never  heard 
it  asserted  that  either  the  Press  or 
the  Northern  Star  disowned  its  flagi- 
tious contemporary.  We  believe  nei- 
ther ever  did.  This  is  a  remarkable 
fact.  What  great  things  one  party 
or  another  intended  to  do,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  account.  The  fact 
that  they  permitted  the  "  Assassina- 
tion JowmaV  to  describe  itself  as 
"oflScial,**  is  painfully  instructive.* 

We  might  add,  perhaps,  were  it  re- 
flected upon,  profitably  instructive.  It  is 
a  very  salutary  lesson  to  learn  that  the 
minority  in  Ireland  cannot  exercise  an 
effective  influence  over  the  minority,  if 
the  two  parties  combine  for  the  over- 
throw of  law  and  government.  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  have 
each  had  important  instructions  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  incidents  and  the 
event  of  the  United  Irish  insurrection-— 
the  one  party  have  been  taught  that 
they  cannot  Protestantise  revolt ;  that 
rebellion  in   Ireland,  though  it  may 


*  Mr.  Walter  Cox,  avowed  himself  the  publisher  of  this  abominable  paper.  It 
is  said  that  he  claimed  the  reward  offered  by  government  for  the  discovery  of  the 
publisher.  He  was  pardoned,  and  permitted  to  expatriate  himself  in  America,  from 
which  he  returned  and  became  proprietor  of  the  "  Irish  Magazine."  This  periodi- 
cal had  a  very  extensive  sale,  but  broueht  down  prosecutions  on  Cox,  by  which  his 
circumstances  became  embarrassed.  In  his  difficulties  he  consented  to  discon- 
tinue the  publication,  and  was  recompensed  by  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  It  was  paid  him  by  the  Irish  government,  until  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Normanby,  who  discontinued  it.  Cox  survived  the  withdrawal  of  his  pension  only 
a  year,  and  died  in  extreme  distress.  Lord  Normanby  on  discontinuing  his 
pension,  had  given  him  a  donation  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Arthur  O'Connor,  is  a  voucher  for  the  fidelity  of  Cox,  to  his  cause  and  party. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  disclosure  respecting  the  abominable  paper 
he  published,  which  implicated  others  in  his  crimet 
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commence  mider  ^*  the  three  denomi- 
nations/* will  eventualljr  find  its  proper 
level  and  become  popish  :  the  other 
party  has  had  its  lesson  too,  and  has 
been  taught,  that,  whenever  Protestants 
are  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  guilt  j 
secrets,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  se- 
crets maj  be  betrayed.  It  has  learned 
that  purposes  of  massacre  cannot  safely 
be  communicated  to  men  who  think  it 
less  criminal  to  ''inform  agMnst"  a 
murderer,  than  to  commit  a  murder. 
The  partf  has  improved  by  its  acquisi- 
tion of  tins  truth,  and,  in  the  societies 
in  which  a  sinrit  of  rebellion  now  lin- 
ffen  in  Ireland,  through  all  their  ex- 


tended affiliations,  no  Protestant  bss 
been  discovered.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  who  love  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  country  would  study  this  truth 
with  the  seriousness  it  deniands.  We 
oiFer  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  &ctioo  or  ill- 
will.  We  believe  that'  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  th^  is  a 
large  proportion  attached  no  Um  finnly 
than  theur  Protestant  fellow-subjects 
to  the  constitution  under  whidi  both 
enjoy  great  privileges  and  benefits; 
and  we  desire  earnestly  that  both 
should  reflect  earnestly  upon  dangon 
which  menace  equally  all  the  well  ait> 
fected. 
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OUR  MESS. — JACK  HINTONj   THB  GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER   U. — A  MISHAP, 


If  I  began  my  career  aa  a  soldier  at 
one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  our 
peninsular  straggle,  I  certainly  was 
soon  destined  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  our 
arras  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1813. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  the  march 
began — that  forward  movement,  for 
the  hour  of  whose  coming  many  a 
heart  had  throbbed,  and  many  a  bosom 
beat  high.  From  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to 
the  frontier  our  way  led  through  the 
scenes  of  former  glory ;  and  if  the  vete- 
rans of  the  army  exulted  at  once  again 
beholding  the  battle-fields  where  vic- 
tory had  crowned  their  arms,  the  new 
soldiers  glowed  with  amlntlon  to  emu- 
late their  fame.  As  for  myself,  short 
as  the  period  had  been  since  I  quitted 
England,  I  felt  that  my  character  had 
undergone  a  very  great  change :  the 
wandering  fancies  of  the  boy  had 
sobered  down  into  the  more  fixed, 
determined  passions  of  the  man.  The 
more  I  thought  of  the  inglorious  indo- 
lence of  my  former  life,  the  stronger 
was  now  my  desire  to  deserve  a  higher 
reputation  than  that  of  a  mere  lounger 
about  a  court — the  military  accom- 
paniment of  a  pageant.  Happily  for 
me,  I  knew  not  at  the  time  how  few 
opportunities  for  distinction  are  af- 
forded by  the  humble  position  of  a 
subaltern — how  seldom  occasions  arise 
where,  amid  the  mass  around  him,  his 
name  can  win  praise  or  honour.  I 
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knew  not  this  ;  and  my  reverie  by  day^ 
my  dream  by  night,  presented  but  one 
image — that  of  some  bold,  successful 
deed,  by  which  I  should  be  honourably 
known  and  proudly  mentioned ;  or  my 
death  be  that  of  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
field  of  glory. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  my  reader, 
that  in  the  celebrated  march  by  which 
Wellington  opened  that  campaign-^ 
whose  result  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  armies  frora  the  Peninsula — 
the  British  left,  under  the  command  of 
Graham,  was  always  in  advance  of  the 
main  body  ;  their  route  traversed  the 
wild  and  dreary  passes  of  the  Tras-os« 
Montes,  a  vast  expanse  of  country, 
with  scarcely  a  road  to  be  met  with,  and 
but  few  inhabitants;  the  solitary  glens 
and  gloomy  valleys  whose  echoes  had 
Waked  to  no  other  sounds  save  those 
6f  the  wild  heron  or  the  eagle,  were 
now  to  resound  with  the  thundering 
roll  of  artillery  waggons,  the  clanking 
crash  of  cavalry  columns,  or  the  mono- 
tonous din  of  the  infantry  battalions, 
as  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  they  poured 
along — now  scaling  the  rugged  height 
of  some  bold  mountain ;  now  disap- 
pearing among  the  wooded  depths  of 
some  dark  ravme. 

Owing  to  a  temporary  appointment 
on  the  staff,  I  was  continually  passing 
and  repassing  between  this  portion  of 
the  army  and  the  force  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington.   Starting  at  day-break,  I  have 
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set  off  alone  through  these  vfi\d,  untra- 
▼elled  tracts*  where  mountains  rose 
in  solemn  grandeur  their  dark  sides* 
wooded  with  the  gloomy  corktree*  or 
rent  by  some  hissing  torrent*  whose 
spla^  was  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  universal  si]ence«-^4iow  dashing  on 
wi  th  speed  across  the  grassy  plain— ^ow 
toiling  along  on  foot*  the  bridle  on  my 
arm-^I  have  seen  the  sua  go  down  and 
never  heard  a  human  voice*  nor  seen 
the  footsteps  of  a  feUowtman:  and  yet* 
what  charms  had  those  lonely  hours 
for  me*  and  what'  a  crowd  of  bltssfol 
thoughts  and  happy  imtges  they  yet 
bring  back  to  me  1  The  dark  glen*  the 
frowning  precipioe,  the  dear  rivulet* 
gnrffling  on  amid  the  mossy  stones* 
the  long  and  tangled  weeds  that  hung 
in  festoons  down  some  rooky  o\m^ 
through  whoee  fissured  sides  the  water 
fell  in  heavy  drops  into  a  little  basin 
at  its  ibot-laU  spoke  (o  me  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  life,  when*  loved  and 
lovhig,  I  wandered  on  the  live-long  day. 

How  often*  as  the  day  was  fallingi 
have  I  sat  down  to  rest  beneath  some 
tall  beech*  gaaing  on  the  glorious  ex- 
panse of  mountam  and  valley*  hill  and 
plain*  and  winding  river — all  beneath 
me ;  and  how*  as  I  looked*  have  roy 
thoughts  wandered  away  from  those  to 
many  a  far-oif  mile ;  and  then  what 
doubts  and  hopes  would  crowd  upon 
me.  Was  I  forgotten  ? — had  time  and 
dbtonoe  wiped  away  aU  memory  of 
me  ? — was  I  as  one  she  had  never  seen* 
or  was  she  still  to  roe  as  when  we 
parted?  In  such  raoraents  as  these 
Low  often  have  I  recurred  to  our  last 
meeting  at  the  holy  well ;  and  still*  I 
own  it*  some  vague  feeling  of  super- 
stition has  spoken  hope  to  my  heart* 
when  reason  alone  had  bid  me  despair. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  a  sultry  day-* 
the  first  of  June*  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  it — that  overcome  by  fistigue  I 
threw  myself  down  beneath  the  shelter 
of  a  grove  of  acacias*  and*  tethering 
mv  horse  with  his  bridle*  fell  into  one 
of  my  accustomed  reveries.  The  heat 
of  the  day — the  drowsy  hum  of  the 
summer  insects-^the  very  monotonous 
diamp  of  my  horse*  feeding  beside 
me — all  conspired  to  make  me  sleepy* 
and  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber.  Nly 
dreams*  like  roy  last- waking  thoughts* 
were  of  home ;  but  strangely  enough* 
the  scenes  through  which  1  hod  been 
travelling*  the  officers  with  whom  I 
was  intimate^  the  wild  guerilla  diiefs* 


who  from  time  to  timeicrossed  my  fsttk 
or  shared  my  bivooac*  were  mixed  up 
with  objects'  and  persons  many  a  auk 
away;  making  that  odd  and  ioeoa* 
gruous  collection  whieb  we  -so  oftca 
experience  in  sleepi.    . 

A  kind  of  low*  unbroken  sonndLliU 
the  tramp  of  cavalry  over  grass*  Aveb 
me ;  but  atill*  sodi  was  mf  4rowfinsi» 
that  I  was affaia about  to  relmeipte 
sleep*  when  the  sound  of  a  mianJy  t^im, 
siaging  at  the  foot  of  .the  r^ek  benclt 
roe^  folly  arMised  me.    I  started  flfb 
and*  peeping  icaiitionslj  over  ..the  hmA 
•f  tlw.ciifl&  bdidd  to  .my  sw^ciss  spd 
terror*  a  party  <  of  Freneh  JoMien 
stretcbed  upon  the  green  sw«rdan>««l 
a  fire*     It  was  the  first  time  t  hadeter 
seen  the  imperial  troops,  and  Mitrith- 
standing  the  danger  of  mf  fposidoo*  I 
felt  a  roost  unacoouiiable  iloflf^iog  ts 
creep  nearer*-  and.  Watdi  their  pro- 
ceedings.   The  sounds  I  had  beard  at 
first*,  became  at  this  moment  Bort 
audible;  and  on  looking  down  tht 
glen^  I  perceived  a  f^rtj  4d  abovt 
twenty  dragoons  cantering,  ap  the  vsl- 
ley  I     They  were  dressea  m  the  m^ 
form  of  the  <<  Chasseur  Lfegars,"  sod 
in  their  light  blue  jadcets.andjilvtfed 
helmets  had  a  most  striking  and  pis> 
turesque  effect.     My  astoouhneni  st 
their  appearance  was  not  diminished  by 
the  fig^e  who  rode  gaily  alooff  at  their 
head.     She  was  «  youi^  aM  prettar- 
looking  girl*  dressed  in  a  bloe  (recL 
and  jean  trowsers:  a  Iwht  fisragiafr 
cap*  with  the  nnraber  of  urn  regiasaC 
worked  in  silveron  the  front  s  a  sasM 
canteen  suspended  from  oob  aboiMg 
by  a  black  belt*  completed  licr  eqdf- 
iMent ;  her  hair  of  a  glosnr  biMk*  vas 
braided  richly  at  d^er  side  of  hv 
face*  and  a  couple  of  hows  of  lighl 
blue  attested  a  degree  of  co^netry*  tht 
vest  of  her  costame  gave  no  eviofnot 
of.     She  rode  *'  en  cavalier  f"  and  kf 
the  easy  attitude  in  which  she  sa^  aid 
her  st^y  hand  on  the  bridk*  dMslW 
that  the  regimental  riding  sefaool  had 
contributed  to  her  acfomnlishDWti 
I  had  heard  before  of  the  Vivan£cMi 
of  the  French  army*  bat  wm  in  aawiM 
prepared  for  the  really  prettj  figort 
and  costume  I  now  bdield. 

As  the  riding  party  approached^  the 
others  sprung  te  their  reet»  and  draw- 
ing up  in  line  performed  a  ttock  aaloMv 
which  the  young  lady  returned  with 
perfect  gravity :  and  then*  careleMH 
throwing  her  bridle  to  the  one 
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dlsmonnied.      In    a    iWw*  moments 
the  iiorees  wcfre  pieketted  ;  the  packs 
were    sctittered'  -fthout    the    grass — 
c6okingUtten8ils»  pr^visionsy  and  wine 
were  distributed-^ancU  amid  a  perfect 
din  of  merry  voices  and  laughter,  the 
preparfftions  •  fbr    dinner    were  com- 
menced.    Maderaof sellers  part,  on  the 
wboie»  amused  me  not  a  little.    <N(it 
eftgiagiflff  in  atif  of  the  various  'occu- 
pations about  hcnr,  she  seated  herself 
on  a  pile  of  cavall*j  cloaks  at  a  little 
distance  fh>m  the  resti  and  taking  4>nt 
a' much-worn  and'  well-thumbedJook- 
ing  volume  from  the  pocket  of  her 
cosit,  she  began  to  read  to  herself  with 
the  most  perfect  unconoem  of  all  that 
Was'goihg  OR  about  her.     Meanwhile 
th^  operations  of  the  cuisine  were  con- 
ducted -with  a  despatch  and  dexterity 
that  onh*  French -soldiers  ever  attain 
to ;  and>  shall  I  confess  it>  the  rich 
odour   that  steamed    upwards   from 
the  well-seasoned  'pbtage-^the  savoury 
smell  of  ihe  roast  kid,  albeit  partaking 
of  onions-^mui  the  brown  breasts  of 
certain'  ^  povlets/'   made   me   wish 
heartily  that  for  half  an  boui'  or  so  I 
could-  have  •  changed  'my   allegiance^ 
converted'  myself  Into  a  noldat  de  la 
g»def  and  led  mademoiselle  in  to  din>- 
ner.     At  length  the  party  beneath  had 
arranged  theii5  meal  upon  the  grasfi^  \ 
and  the-  eok^pofal,  with  iln  air  of  no 
inconnderabie  pretension,  took  made* 
moiselle's  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the 
plaoe  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the 
feasi-^calling  out  ae  he  did,  *'  Place, 
messieurs;    place    pour    madame    la 
duchesse  de*— *de        "   **  N'importe 
qttoi,'*  said   another,   "the   emperor 
has  many  a  battle  to  win  yet,  and 
mUn^'  a  kingdom  and  a  duchy  to  give 
away.*   As  fer  myself,  I' count  upon 
the  batouAit  a  marshal  before  the  cam- 
paign'doses."    **  Have  done  I  beg  you 
with  such  folly,  and  help  me  to  some 
of  that  9tthni;'  md  the  lady,  with  a 
ttoch  more'  practical  look  about  her 
than  her  expression'  a  few  moments 
before  denoted.     The  feast  now^  pro* 
gressed  with  aU  the  clatter  which  little 
eerenoony,  hearty  appetites,  and  good 
ibllowship  produce.     The  wine  went 
round  freely,  and  the  ^t  propos,  if  I 
might  judge  irom  their  mirth,  were 
not  wanting,  for  I  conld  but  catch 
here  and  there  a  stray  word  or  so  of 
the  conversation.     All  this  time  my 
own  position  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Ilidependent  of  the  fact  of  being  a 
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spectator  of  a  good  dinner  and  a  jolly 
ptirly  while  furnishing  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  my  chance  of  escape  depended 
either  on  the  party  moving  forward,  or 
being  so  insensible  from*  the  effects  of 
their  carouse  that  I  might  steal  ^way 
unobserved.     While  I  balanced  with 
myself  which  of  these  alternatives  was 
more  likelv,  an  accident  decided  the 
question— ^my  horse,  who  up  to  thia 
moment  was  grazing  close  beside  me> 
hearing  one  of  the  troop  horses  neigh 
in  the  valley  beneath,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  plunged  upwards,  broke  the  Inridle 
with  which  I  had  fastened  him,  and 
cantered  gaily  down  into  the  midst  of 
the  picketted  animals.     In  an  instant 
every  man  sprung  to  his  legs;  some 
rushed  to  their  hobters  and  drew  forth 
their  pistols ;  others  caught  up  tiieir 
sabres  from  the  grass,  and  the  voung 
lady  herself  tightened  her  girth  and 
sprang  into  her  saddle  with  the  alacrity 
of  one  accustomed  to   moments  of 
danger^    All  was  silence  now  for  a 
couple  of  minutes, '  except  the  slight 
noise   of  the   troopers   engaged    in 
bridling  their  horses  and  fixing  on  their 
packs,  when  a  loud  voice  called  out, 
"  Voila!"  and  the  same  instant  every 
eye  in  the'  party  Was  directed  to  my 
shako,  "which  hung  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree  above  me,  and  «qp  to  this  moment 
I  had  forgotten.    Before  I  could  deter- 
mine on  any  line  of  escape,  three  of 
the  number  had  rushed  up  the  rocky 
and  with  drawn  sabres  commanded  me 
to  surrender  myself  their  prisoner. 
There  was  no  choice :  I  flung  down  my 
'Bword  with  an  air  of  sulky  resignation, 
and   complied.     My    despatcltes,-  of 
which  tiiey  soon  rifled  me,  soffidently 
explained  the  cause  of  my  journey,  and 
allayed  any  apprehensions  they  might 
have  felt  as  to  a  surprise  party.  A  tew 
brief  questions  were  all  they  put  to 
me;  and  then,  conducting  me  down 
the  cliff  to  the  scene  of  their  bivouac, 
they  proceeded  to  examine  my  holsters 
and  the  flaps  of  my  saddle,  for  any 
papers  ivhich  I  might  have  concealed 
m    these  places.     "Eh   bien  I   mon 
cohinel,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party, 
as  he  drew  himself  up  before  me,  and 
carried  his  hand  to  his  cap  in  a  salute 
ae  respectful  and  orderly  as  though  I 
were  his  ofScer,  **  what  say  you  to  a 
little  supper  ere  we  move  forward  V*' 
"  There's  the  bill  of  fai'e,"  said  another, 
laughing,  as  he  pointed  to  the  remnant 
of  roost  fowls  and  stewed  kid  tha( 
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covered  the  g^rass.  I  was  too  young  a 
soldier  to  comport  myself  at  the  mo- 
ment with  that  philosophic  resignation 
to  circumstances  which  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  war  so  forcibly  instil ;  and 
I  merely  answered  by  a  brief  refusali 
while  half  unconsciously  I  threw  my 
eyes  around  to  see  if  no  chance  of 
escape  presented  itself*  "No,  no/' 
cried  the  corporal  who  at  once  read 
my  look  and  its  meaning — "  don't  try 
that,  or  you  reduce  me  to  the  extre- 
mity of  trying  this,**  patting  as  he 
spokei  the  but  of  his  carbine,  with  an 
air  of  easy  determination  there  was  no 
mistaking. 

•*Let  me  rather  recommend  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  to  try  this,"  said  the 
Vivandifere,  who,  unperceived  by  me, 
was  all  this  while  grilling  the  half  of  a 
poulet  over  the  embers.  There  was 
something  in  the  kindness  of  the  act, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  an  air  of  graceful 
courtesy  that  touched  me,  so,  smother- 
ing all  my  regretful  thoughts  at  my 
mishap,  I  summoned  up  my  best  bow 
and  my  best  French  to  acknowledge 
the  civility,  and  the  moment  after  was 
seated  on  the  grass  beside  Mademoi- 
selle Annette,  discussing  my  supper 
with  the  appetite  of  a  man  whose  sor- 
FOWB  were  far  inferior  to  his  hunger* 

As  the  moon  rose,  the  party,  who 
evidently  had  been  waiting  for  some 
others  they  expected,  made  prepara- 
tions for  continuing  their  journey,  the 
first  of  which  consisted  in  changing 
the  corporal's  pack  and  equipments  to 
the  back  of  my  English  thoroughbred, 
his  own  meagre  and  rawboned  qua-' 
druped  being  destined  for  me.  Up  to 
this  instant  the  thought  of  escape  had 
never  left  my  mind ;  I  knew  I  could 
calculate  on  the  speed  of  my  horse ;  I 
had  had  some  trials  of  his  endurance, 
and  the  only  thing  was,  to  obtain  such 
a  start  as  might  carry  me  out  of  bullet 
vange  at  once,  and  all  was  safe.  Now 
this  last  hope  deserted  me,  as  I  beheld 
the  miserable  hack  to  which  I  was 
condemned ;  and  yet  poignant  as  this 
feeling  was — shall  I  confess  it  ? — it  was 
inferior  in  its  pain  to  the  sensation  I 
experienced  as  I  saw  the  rude  French 
soldier  with  clumsy  jack  boots  and 
heavy  hand  curvetting  about  upon  my 
mettlesome  charger,  and  exhibiting 
hu  paces  for  the  amusement  of  his 
companions. 

The  order  was  now  given  to  mount, 
md  I  took  my  place  in  the  middle  HU, 


the  drt^ons  on  either  side  of  me 
having  unslung  their  carbines,  and 
given  me  laughingly  to  understand 
that  I  was  to  be  made  a  riddle  of  if  I 
attempted  an  escape. 

The  long  months  of  captivity  that 
followed  have,  somehow,  I  cannot  at 
all  explun  why,  left  no  such  deep  im- 
pression on  my  mind  as  the  simple 
events  of  thnt  night — I  remember  it 
still  like  a  thing  of  yesterday — we 
travelled  aldng  the  crest  of  a  mountain 
— the  valley  Iving  in  deep,  dark  shadow 
beneath — the  moon  shone  brightly  out 
upon  the  grey  granite  rocks  beside  us 
— our  pace  was  sometimes  pushed  to  a 
fhst  trot,  and  then  relaxed  to  a  walk, 
the  rather,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  to 
indulge  the  conversational  tastes  of 
my  escort  than  for  any  other  reason ; 
their  spirits  never  flagged  for  a  mo- 
ment— some  jest  or  story  was  ever 
going  forward — some  anecdote  of  the 
campaign,  or  some  love  adventure,  of 
which  the  narrator  was  the  hero, 
commented  on  by  all  in  turn,  with  a 
degree  of  sharp  wit  and  ready  repartee 
that  greatly  surprised  me.  In  all 
these  narratives  mademoiselle  played 
a  prominent  part,  being  invariably  re- 
ferred to  for  any  explanation  which 
the  difficulties  of  female  character 
seemed  to  require;  her  opinion  on 
such  points  being  always  regarded  as 
conclusive.  At  times  too  they  would 
break  forth  into  some  rude  hussar 
song — some  regular  specimen  of  camp 
lyric  poetry — each  verse  being  sung 
by  a  different  individual,  and  cho- 
russed  by  the  whole  party  in  common. 
I  have  said  that  these  trifling  details 
have  left  a  deep  impression  behind 
them — stranger  still,  one  of  those  wild 
strains  haunts  my  memory  yet,  and 
strikingly  illustrative  as  it  is,  not  only 
of  those  songs  in  general,  but  of  that 
peculiar  mixture  of  levity  and  pathos, 
of  reckless  heartlessness  and  deep 
feeling  so  eminently  French,  1  cannot 
help  giving  it  to  my  reader.  It  repre- 
sents the  last  love  letter  of  a  soldier  to 
his  mistress,  and  runs  thus : — 

LK  DBBNHft  ADIKU  OU  MUUT* 

Rose,  I'intention  d'  la  presente. 
Est  de  t'  informer  d'  ma  sante ; 
L'arir.6d  Francaise  est  triompbante, 
Et  moi  j'ai  I'bras  gauche  emport^; 
Nous  avons  eu  d*  grands  a  vantages. 
La  mitraille  m'a  bris^  Ics  os. 
Nous  avons  pris  arm's  ct  baggages ; 
Poor  ma  part  J'ai  deux  bals  oans  Tdos* 
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J'anis' A  rhopital  d*oa  j«  pense 
Partir  bientdt  pour  ches  lea  morU» 
J't  envois  dJLX  fraacs  qu'celui  qui  me 
.  panse. 

M  a  donni  j  pour  avoir  mon  corps. 
Je  me  suis  dit  puisqu'il  faut  que  je  file, 
Et  que  ma  Rose  perd  son  epouseur, 
Ca  rait  que  je  mourral  plus  tranquilie 
D'saroir  que  j*lm  laiss*  ma  raleur. 


.A  >i  arnve  a  ma  leiire  j  espere 
Qu  ell  sera  morte  enti^rement, 
Car  si  la  pauvre  femme  est  guerite 
EUe  est  si  bonne  qu'  elle  est  dans  le  cas, 
De  s*faire  mourir  de  mort  subite 
A  la  nourelle  de  mon  trepas. 

•  Je  te  reeommand  'YAen  ma  p'tit  Rose, 
Mon  bon  ohien  ne  Tabandonn'  pat, 
Surtout  ne  lui  dit  pas  la  ohose 
Qui  fait  qa*il  ne  me  reverra  pas, 
Lui  que  je  suis  sure  se  fait  une  Idle 
De  me  voir  rev*nir  caporal. 
II  ya  pleurer  commc  une  tete. 
En  apprenant  mon  sort  fatal. 

QnofqU*   ca,   c*e8t   quelqu*  chose   qui 

m'enra^ 
D'etre  'fait  mourir  loin  du  pays* 
-An  molns  quand  on  menrt  an  TUUge, 
On  pent  dire  bon  toir  anz  amif , 


On  a  sa  place  derri^re  ]'e{fUs« 
On  a  son  nom  snr  un'  croix  de  bois, 
£t  puis  on  esper'  qu'  la  payse 
Yieudra  pour  pri^r  quelque  fois. 

Adieu,  Rose !  adieu  I  du  courage, 
A  nous  revoir  11  n'faut  plus  songer. 
Car  an  regiment  oh  je  m 'engage, 
On  ne  tous  accorde  pas  de  cong6. 
Via  toute  qui  toume,  j'n'j  Tois  gontter^ 
Ah! — o'est   fini — j'esena    que   J'm'en 

vaa, 
J'yiens    de    reoeToir    m*    feuill'    do 

route. 
Adieu  I  Rose,  adieu   n*  m'oubli*  pas. 

« 

Fatigue  and  wearinett  that  seemed 
never  to  weigh  upon  my  companioD% 
more  than  once  pressed  heavily  oa 
me:  as  I  awoke  from  a  short  and 
fitful  slumber,  the  same  song  con- 
tinued ;  tot  having  beg^  it,  somehow^ 
it  appeared  to  possess  such  a  charm 
for  them,  they  could  not  cease  singing 
and  the 

Adieu  I  Rose,  adieu  1  n'  m'oubli'  pas, 

kept  ringing  through  my  ears  till  day- 
break. 


CHAPTSA  UI.-«TBB  MAECH. 


Such,  with  little  variety,  was  the  hia- 

,tory  of  each  day  .and  night  of  our 
march.  The  days  usually  passed  in 
some  place  of  security  ana  conceal- 
ment, while  a  reconnaissance  wottld  be 

.made  by  some  three  or  four  of  the 
party ;  and,  aa  night  fell,  the  route 
wa&  continued* 

One  incident  alone  broke  the  mono- 

.  tony  of  the  journey.  On  the  fourth 
night  we  left  the  mountain,  and  de* 
seended  into  a  large  open  plain,  taking 
for  our  guide  the  course  of  a  river 
which  seemed  familiar  to  mv  compa- 
niona.  The  night  was  dark,  heavy 
masses  of  cloud  concealed  the  moon, 
and  not  a  star  was  visible  \  the  atmos- 
phere was  close  and  oppressive,  and 
there  reisned  around  a  kmd  of  unna- 
tural atiUness,  unbroken  by  the  flow  of 
the  sluggish  river  whioh  moved  on 
beside  us.    Our  pace  had  been  a  ri^id 

.  one  for  some  time  ;  and,  contrary  to 
their  wont,  the  dragoons  neither  in- 
dulged in  their  gay  songs  nor  merry 
stories,  but  kept  together  with  more 
of  military  precision  than  they  had 

.hitherto  Assumed. 


I  conjectured  from  this  that  wte 
were  probably  approaching  the  French 
.lines ;  and,  on  questioning  the  corpo- 
ral, was  told  that  such  was  the  case.  ^ 

A  little  after  midnight  we  halted 
for  a  few  moments  to  refresh  the 
horses.  Each  man  dismounted,  and 
.  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  bridle ; 
and  I  could  not  but  mark  how  the 
awful  silence  of  the  hour  seemed  to 
prey  upon  their  spirits  as  thcnr  spoke 
together  in  low  and  broken  whisperi!, 
as  if  fearful  to  interrupt  the  deep  sleep 
of  nature.  It  was  just  then  thatiBrery 
eye  was  directed  to  a  bright  star  that 
burst  out  above  the  horiaon,  and 
seemed  to  expand  gradually  into  a 
large  mass  of  great  brilliancy,  and 
again  to  diminish  to  a  mere  speck, 
which  it  remained  for  some  tune,  and 
then  disapf>eared  entirelv.  We  ro- 
mained  gazrog  on  the  dark  spot  where 
this  phenomenon  had  appeared,  en- 
deavouring by  a  hundred  conjectures 
to  explain  it.  Wearied  at  length  with 
watching,  we  were  about  to  continue 
our  journey,  when,  suddenly  from  the 
.quarter  from  where  the  star  ha4 
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ahone*  a  irtM^iet'sbdt  «p  bto  tfte  dark 
skjr,  and  -broke  into  tea  thocMmd  briU 
Ikat  fngmetUi  which  seemed  to  hong 
Mended  on  high  in  the  weight  of 
the  dense  atmosphere.  Another  fol- 
lowedf  and  another ;  then»  after  a 
prirase  of  some*  nun^te^y  a  blae  rocket 
was  seen  to  mount  into  the  air,  abd 
explode  ^ith  a- report  which^  even  at 
^  distaaee'  we  eto6d»  wm  MnKbleb 
Scarcely  had  its  last  fiamneiitt  disap^ 
pearedT'lo  the  darknessTwiMn  a  lew 
i^imbliii^. noises  Uke'the  koMoi^  e( 
distant  tnunder,  seemed  to  creep  Mon^ 
fbtt  >gnniad^  ^Then^  cone  a  rai^ling 
liollejfV'  as  if  of  sraaUams  ;  and  at  last 
fbe  whdle^  horizon  burst  Mtd  a  red 
glare,  "Which  fbrked  op  from  eartb^to 
8ky>  witba^ash  thataeemed  to  dudce 
the  very  ground  ^beneath  lis.  <  Mass«ss 
ef  darky  misshapen  took*  sprvnr  mta 
the  bla^g  sky ;  nrilHens  opon  nnUioais 
of  qiMtrks-  glittered '  throngb  the  air« 
and  a^  ory^  Tike  the-  last  expiring  wail 
of '  a'droWning  orewv '  ro^ 'above  'aH 
odiclkr  somids-^litad  all  was  stiH%  The 
flame  wato  gene-^the  gloomy  dai^ness 
bad  rstnmed^nol  m  sonnd  was  beard 
i— but  in  that  brief  momeai^  fbtir  hmi* 
dred  •bf  the  French  ara/ymet  their 
girares  beneath^  She  eastle  of  Burvos^ 
which  fat  theh*  harried  retreat  ttiey 
bad  bkrwn  np^  without  anpriaing  t» 
troops,  v^fao  were  actmfljy  naraiing 
beneath  its  very  walls. 

Our  rc^te  was  now  resomed  in 
tUeoee-^-even  the  ferity  of  the  French 
Soldiers  had  received  a  check;  and 
sosreelv  A  word  passed  as  we  rode  on 
through  the  gloomy  darkness,  ant- 
iously  looking  for  day-break,  to  learn 
something  ofthe  country  about  us. 

Towards  sun-rise,  we  ibund  our- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  a  mountain 
t»ss  traverse  by  the  Ebro,  which  in 
some  plsces  almost  filled  the  valley, 
and  left  merely  a  narrow  path  between 
lu  waters  and  the  dark  clMRi  that 
frowned  above.  Here  we  proceeded ; 
•ometimes  in  single  file-^-now  tracinr 
the  t^fta  iff  the  retreating  fbrce  whl^ 
bad  lost  preceded  us — now  lost  in 
astontthment  at  the  prodtgioas-strenfftb 
of  the  positien  thus  abandoned.  But 
even  these  filings  gave  wigr  before  a 
strong^  one — our  admiration  of  the 
ezqunite  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Glen 
after  glen  was  seen  opening  as  we  ad- 
▼aaced  into  this  wide  ralley,  Mcfa 
bearing  its  tributary  stream  to  tlie 
migb^  Ebro  I  tbi  mv  waters  raHsci- 


ing.  the  br<4nn  cracs,  -^»e 
foliage, 'and  the  bright  vet  dm  e  tfM 
baawied  aiKmnd,'«s  orange  tsees,  ba^ 
reb,  and  olives :bent  over  the  carroiW 
or  shot  up  in  ti^wr  spires  towands  Ibt 
clear  blue  eky.  How  many  a  sb4- 
tered  aook  we  passed,  wttb  aa  iar^ 
kmtary  longing  to  leatand  finger 
among  scenes  so^ftdl  ofxtoasatiB 
beauty.'  Bait  abnaady the  dki  of  the 
retreating  column  #as  beme  towsrdi 
«s  on  thebreeaftf  the  besfvy, meooia. 
nbas  reQ'of  ialge  gwas.'and  caissow  ■ 
while  now-  and  SIkb  'we  tbeavbt  ws 
eould  catch^the  swell  of  martislip 
blending  through  the  other 
But  soo»  we  came  up.  with 
carrying  the  wounded  and  aokTwh^ 
Uavfog  yemed  by  MOtbsr  toad,  bs4 
lalhnkto  the  jrereotf.tbe  march.  iVoa 
them  we  learned  that  the  lUa^fti 
Spaing:  Jeeepb  bimsal^  was  with  lbs 
advaneod  guard  {that  the  destiaafisa 
of  the  foscesi  was  Vittoria,  wfaers  s 
junction  with  the  aisps^anaea  of  tbs 
other  ffcnerals  beings  effisoSed,  it  ass 
decided  on  giving- biOtle'to  tbo  Aiigi»> 
Spaaisk  snny. . 

As  we  advanoed,<oar  prsgnsssb^ 
earns  slower  and  assee  diflsaH,  doM 
colanms  of  ittlimiry.  blocked. op  ^ 

road,  or  dense  Bsamss  of  oavalryv  w^ 
several  huadrtd  M  hemses  and  kt^ 
gage  arales^  pwfmted  all  «baaeeeC 
gcaiiacLibrwanL  '  Oradaally  buaniwy 
the  valley  widened^  tbe  BMoatsia  b»> 
came  Icm  steep,  and  by  erening  «s 
reaebed  a  burge  pkin,  dosed  Sowsrdi 
the  nortfaresst  bj  loAgp  niuuatsiBS. 
wbicb  I  learned  were  tbe  Pyranss^ 
and  beheld,  in  tbe  far  distance,  tbs 
tall  spires  of  tbe  city  of  Vittorii. 
Several  roads  crossed  tbe  pbun  Is- 
wards  the  dty,  all  of  wbidi  were  now 
^erowded  with  troops— «( 
on  in  the  dhreetioA  of  tbe 
were  taking  op  tbctr 
tbroarlng  ap  basty 
stockades.  Meanwhile  tbe 
waggetas^  with  the  spoil  of  tbe  rich 
convents  and  tbe  royal  trsawus»wsw 
seen  wending  their  sloer  way  asmam 
the  walto  of  VitSoriB»  oa  tbo  road  Ss 
Bayonne^  escorttedbr  a  Strang  eavaby 
for^,  whose  bright  helmets  asd 
breastfrfflles  prono»ced  tbsa  *Di^ 
rassiers  de  la  Oarda**  The 
and  exekemeat  ofthe  wbolei 
tndy  Intense^  aad  as  I  tods  alosg 
beside  tbe  corporal,  I  Mstsod  wilE 
to 
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laments  as  they  passed  hither  and 
thither  and*  took  up  their  position  on 
the  wide  plain.  **  There,  look  yonder,*' 
said  he,  **  where  thatdark  inass:is  de- 
filing beside  the  pine  wood — see  how 
Uiey.  break  into'  partics-^watqh  theih 
how]  they  scatter  i^ong;  the  low  bank 
beside  the  stre«ia  under  shelter  of  the 
brnsh^wood':  thi^re  were  eight  hundred 
men  in  tint  battalion-^wlwre  are  they 
now?  all  •  oonceded-*-they  are  the 
tirailkom.of  tbttarmy:  vand  see^  on 
that  .low  mound  above  them  w'bere'ihe 
^ag  is.  flying>>  the  gnna  are  about  to 
oooupy  that  heights  .  I  w'as  right,  >  yo« 
see,  there  they  come,  8ix>  seven^.eigbi 
pieees  of  heavy  metal  tsaov  bUwJ  th4t 
must  be* a  place  of  some  conse<utence«." 

**  What  are  tbc-troopS  yoineriwith 
the  rfed  tnfb inlfaehr  eap8,and> scavlel 
trowsor^?" 

. ."  AAi  par  hleut  youv) countrymen 
will  «oon<  Know  taitheir  cost— they,  are 
the ^ Infanterie . de  la  Garde:'  there'a 
not  a  man-in  ihe\oolmnn  lyou  are.look<> 
ing  at»  who  isnot  deeorL"   •     •     .  .^ 

•'^iLook  a^  this  st()ei  monstenr^p-^i-see 
the  Chasseurs  a  Cheval,"  said  Aaaeitey 
pottiBff  her  hand  oa  my  arm,  while 
her  bn^bb  eyes  glanced  proudly  at  the 
glittering,  column -which  advanced  .by 
a  road  near  u8^**4KMBing.. along  at  a 
sharp  tDot*<..their  equipment,  claltmog 
— dieir.  hoitses  highly  conditioned^- 
andthe<  splendid  uniform  of  fight  blue 
and 'sUrer. giving  themamosttmartial 
air. 

.  **  Bahl"  said  .the  corporal  contemp- 
tnoosly,  **  these  are  tbs  dragons  to 
my  taste ;"'  so  layingi  he  pointed  to  a 


dark  column  of  heavy  cavalry  who  led 
their  horses  blowly  along  by  a  narrow 
causeway ;  the  long  black  horse  hair 
trailed  from  their  dark  helmets  with 
8<imethingi  of  a  gloomy  aspect,  to 
wbioh '.their  flowing  .cloaks  of  deep 
blue  <  added.  -^'.tLes  Cmressiers  de 
Mtlhamds ; — but  look— *look  yonder — 
tonaere  de  del — see  that. "  The  obj  ect 
to  ifluch  my  attention  was  now  di- 
rected was  a  park  of  arjtillery  that 
covered  the  whole  line  of  road  from 
the  Miranda  pass  16  the  very  walls  of 
VittorMk. 

'<*f  Two  hundred,  at  least,"  exclaimed 
he^  after  counting:  some  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  foremost  "  Ventre  bleu  / 
whttb  obanoe  have  you  before  the  bat- 
teries of  the  guard?"  As  he  spoke* 
Uie.drumsrbeat.acrofis  the  wide  phun ; 
aoontinnQua  dull  roll  murmured  along 
the  .grounu*— it  <cea»ed, — the  trumpets 
brayed  forth  «  callr-?a  clanging  crash 
followiedy  and  I  saw  tliat  the  muskets 
were  btf ought  to  the  shoulder,  as  the 
bayonets  glanced  Jni:the  eun,  and  the 
sharp  sabres  glittered  aloiig  the  squa- 
drons. ^  For  a  second  or  two  all  was 
still,  and  tliM^n  the  whole  aur  was  rent 
with  a  loud,  cry  of  Vive  le  Roil^ 
while'  a  mounted  party  rode  slowly 
from  the  l^t,  and,  entering  one  of  the 
gate^Oi^  4he  city*,  disappeared  from 
our  sight.  Night  was  now  beginning 
to  fall,  as  we  wended  our  way  slowly 
along  towards  the  walls  of  Vittoria;  it 
being  the  corporal'^  intention  to  de- 
liver his  prisoneip  into  the  hands  of 
the,  ^'etat  major"  of  Marshal  Jour- 
dan* 


CHAKTSR  Lni. — VITTOKIA. 
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What  a  contrast  to.  the  scene  without 
the.  .walla  did  the  city  .of  Vittoria  pi^ 
sent.,  Soarcely  had  we  left  behind. us 
the  measured  tread  of  moving  batta- 
lions, the:  dark  •  columns  of  winding 
Mvahry,  when. we  entered  streets  bril- 
liantly lighted;  g«»*geous  and  shpwy 
equipageit  turned  eveiry  wberj^jAmusio 
resounded  on  all  sides-rserTants  .in 
splendid  liveries  made  way  for  ladies 
in  all  the  elegan<^  of  evening  dress, 
enjoyii^  the  deUcipus  cooing  of  a 
southern  climate  al  sunset — groups  of 
officers  in  full  uniform^,  chatted  with 
their  fair  friends  from  the  balconies  of 
the  large  migestic  hoii^es.  The  sounds 
of  gaiety  and  mirth  were  heard  from 


every  open  latticci  and  the  chink  of 
the  castanets  and  the  proud  step  of  the 
fandango,  echoed  around  us. 

Women,  dressed  in  all  the  perfec- 
tion pf  Parisian  coquetry,  loitered 
alot^  the  streets,  wondermg  at  the 
strange  sights .  the  Spanish  city  af- 
forded: themselves  soarcely  less  objects 
of  wonder  to  the  dark«eyed  senhoras, 
who,  with  close-drawn  mantillas,  peered 
cautiously  around  them  to  see  the 
strangers.  Young  French  officers 
swaggered  boastfuilv  about,  with  the 
air  of  conquerorsy  while  now  and  then 
some  tall  and  swarthy  Spaniard  might 
be  seen  louring  with  gloomy  frown 
from  under  the  brood  shadow  of  hi« 
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flombreroy  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  at  seeing  his  native 
city  in  the  occnpation  of  the  usurper. 

In  the  open  plazas,  too,  the  soldiers 
were  picketted,  and  stood  in  parties 
around  their  fires,  or  lay  stretched  on 
the  rich  tapestries  they  had  carried 
away  as  spoils  from  the  southern  pro- 
Vtnces ;  cups  and  goblets  of  the  rarest 
handiwork,  and  of  the  most  costly  mate- 
rials were  strewn  about  them.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  churches — the  rich  doths  of 
gold  embroidery  that  had  decorated  the 
altars — pictures,  the  chef-d'osuvres  of 
the  first  masters,  all  were  there,  in  one 
confused  heap,  among  baskets  of  fruit, 
wine^^ns,  ancient  armour,  and  mo- 
dem weapons. — From  time  to  time 
some  brilliant  staff  would  pass,  usually 
accompanied  by  ladies,  who  seemed 
strangely  mixed  up  with  all  the  military 
display  of  the  scene. 

My  guide,  after  conversing  for  a  few 
moments,  with  a  sow-officier  of  his 
regiment,  turned  from  the  plaza  into  a 
narrow  street,  the  termination  to  which 
was  formed  by  a  large  building,  now 
brilliantly  lit  up.  As  we  approached, 
I  perceived  that  two  sentries  were 
on  gpiard  at  the  narrow  gate,  and 
a  large  banner  with  the  imperial 
"N'*  in  the  centre,  waved  heavily 
over    the    entrance.     ''  This    is    *  le 

Suartier  general,'*'  said  the  corporal, 
rapping  his  voice  respectfully,  as  we 
drew  near.  At  the  saoM  instant,  a 
young  officer,  whose  long  plume  be- 
spoke him  as  an  aid-de-camp,  pushed 
past  us;  but  turning  hastily  round, 
said  something  I  could  not  catch,  to 
the  corporal.  "  Bien,  moi)  lieutenant," 
said  the  latter,  carrying  his  hand  to 
his  shako.  "  Follow  me,  •monideur,'* 
/nud  the  officer,  addressing  me,  and  the 
next  moment  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
•and  richly  furnished  room,  when  having 
motioned  me  to  be  seated,  he  left  roe. 

My  meditations,  such  as  they  were, 
were  not  suffered  to  be  long,  for  in  a 
f^w  seconds  the  aid-de-camp  made  bis 
appearance,  and  with  a  low  bow  re- 
quested me  to  accompany  him. 

**  The  general  will  receive  you  at 
once,"  said  he* 

1  eagerly  asked  his  name. 

**  Le  General  Oudinot.*' 

««  Ah!  the  marshal.** 

"  No  ;  his  brother.  I  perceive  you 
are  a  young  soldier,  so  let  we  give  you 
a  hint :  don't  mind  his  manner — '  c'eat 
•a  brave  bomiM'  at  bottooif 


the  bud  burst  of  laughter  fWym  a  toam 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  drowusd  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech^  and  before  I 
had  time  for  another  qoMtion,  the  doer 
opened,  and  I  was  introduced. 

In  a  small  but  richly  fbmished  cham- 
ber sat  four  officers  round  a  taUi 
covered  with  a  magnificent  display  of 
silver  cups  and  plate,  and  upon  whkb 
a  desert  was  spread  flasks  of  Frcodi 
and  Spanish  wine — a  salver  hoMiig 
cigars—and  a  book,  apparently  sa 
orderly  book,  before  them,  firomwbioli 
one  of  the  party  was  reading  as  I  caae 
in.  As  the  aid-de-camp  aouoanesd 
me,  they  all  looked  up,  and  the  gcMfil 
for  I  knew  him  at  once,  fixing  hb  ejw 
steadily  on  me,  desired  me  to  approach. 

As  I  obeyed  his  not  very  eonrteoii 
order,  I  had  time  to  peroeive  that  tk 
figure  before  me  was  that  of  a  stoil 
square-built  man  of  about  fifty-five  or 
sixty.  His  bead  was  bald ;  his  eye- 
brows,  of  a  bushy  grey,  were  large  aid 
meeting.  A  moustache  of  the  saas 
grizzly  appearance  shaded  hb  lip^  aid 
served  to  conceal  two  projectinff  teeth, 
which,  when  he  spoke,  dii^yed  tbc»> 
selves  like  boar's  tusks,  giving  a  pe- 
culiarly savage  expression  to  his  ditfk 
and  swarthy  oountenanoe.  The  looos 
sleeve  of  his  coat  denoted  that  he  hai 
lost  his  left  arm  hiffh  up ;  but  whsi 
ever  excited,  I  could  see  that  the  short 
stump  of  the  amputated  tionh  jerked 
convulsively  in  a  manner  itwrna  paiiM 
to  look  at. 

<<WhatI  A  deserter!  a  qiy I  £k! 
what  is  it,  Alphonee  ?" 

The  aid-do-campv  bhsshtnff,  wkii- 
pered  some  few  words  rapidly,  and 
the  general  resumed — 

*' Ha  I  Be  seated,  monsieur.  The 
officers  of  the  imperial  army  know  bov 
to  treat  their  prisoners ;  though 
Dieu  I  they  can't  teach  their 
the  lesson.  You  have  floathig 
they  tell  me.  In  England,  where  ■? 
poor  countrymen  die  of  disease  mk 
starvation.  oSticfv2>ie«/ whalomeltyr 

''You  have  been  misinfonnedL  g^ 
neral.  The  nation  I  bolo^  to  is  w> 
formly  humane  to  all  whom  ehaaoe  of 
war  lias  made  its  prisoners,  and  nowir 
forgets  that  the  officers  of  an  araysft 
gentlemen." 

«  Ha!  what  do  you  mean ?**  wM  U, 
becoming  dark  with  passion,  as  he  hslf 
rose  fVom  his  seat ;  then,  stopping 
suddenly  short,  he  continued  in  a  voiat 
of  lupprtisad  ang«ri— ^  When  «« 
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Your  troops  ?    What  number  of  men 
has  your  « Villainton*  got  with  him  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  smiling, ''  you 
do  not  expect  me  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions.*' 

"  Do  you  refuse  it  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
grim  smile. 

"  I  do  distinctly  refuse,"  was  my 
answer. 

"  What  rank  do  yon  hold  in  your 
service  ?" 

"  I  am  but  a  subaltern. " 

**  Tenezy*  said  another  of  the  party, 
who  for  some  time  past  had  been 
leisurely  conning  over  the  despatches 
which  had  been  taken  from  me — "  You 
are  called  *  capitaine'  here,  monsieur." 

"  Ha !  ha !  What  say  you  to  that?" 
cried  the  general,  exultingly.  "  Read 
it,  Chamonf." 

"  The    despatches  which    Captain 

Airey  will  deliver "  "  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

said  he,  handing  me  the  paper. 

"  Yes,"  s^d  I,  coolly ;  "  he  is  the 
senior  aid-de-camp,  but  being  employed 
in  General  Graham's  staff,  now  occu- 
pied in  the  pursuit  of  your  army " 

*'  MiUe  tormeres  I  Young  man,  you 
bftve  chosen  an  unsuitable  place  to  cut 
your  jokes." 

"  iSa  majeste  le  rot,**  said  an  aid-de- 
camp, entering  hastily,  and  throwing 
the  door  open  to  its  full  extent ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  party  time  to  rise 
when  the  emperor's  brother  appeared. 
Of  the  middle  size,  pale,  and  with  a 
thoughtful,  expressive  countenance — 
Joseph  Buonaparte's  appearance  was 
much  in  his  favour.  His  forehead  was 
lofty  and  expansive,  his  eye  large  and 
full,  and  tbc  sweet  smile  which  seemed 
(he  gift  of  every  member  of  the  family, 
he  possessed  in  perfection.  After  a 
few  words  with  General  Oudinot — 
whose  rough  manner  and  coarse  bear- 
ing suffered  no  change  by  his  presence 
— he  turned  towards  me  and  with 
much  mildness  of  voice  and  courtesy 
of  demeanour,  inquired  if  I  were 
wounded.  On  hearing  that  I  was  not, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  my  captivity 
would  be  of  brief  duration,  as  exchanges 
were  already  in  progress — "  Mean- 
while," said  he,  "you  shall  have  as 
little  to  complain  of  as  possible." 

As  he  concluded  these  few,  but,  to 
me,  most  comforting  words,  I  received 
a  hint  from  the  aid-de-camp  to  with- 
draw, which  I  did,  into  an  adjoining 
room.  The  same  aid-de-camp  by  whom 
1  had  hitherto  been  accompanied  now 


joined  me,  and,  slapping  me  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  cried  out,  "  £h  bienf 
I  hope  now  you  are  satisfied— Joseiph 
is  a  fine,  generous  fellow,  and  will  take 
care  not  to  forget  his  promise  to  you. 
Meanwhile,  come  and  take  share  of  my 
supper."  He  opened  a  door  in  the 
wainscot  as  he  spoke,  and  introduced 
me  into  a  perfectly  fitted  up  little  boU" 
dairy  where  a  supper  had  been  laid  out 
for  him.  Another  cover  was  soon  pro- 
vided for  me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  seated  at  table,  chatting  away 
abbttt  the  war  and  the  opposing  ar- 
mies, as  though  instead  of  partisans  we 
had  merely  been  lookers-on  at  the  great 
game  before  us.  My  companion, 
though  but  a  year  or  two  older  than 
myself,  held  the  grade  of  colonel,  every 
step  to  which  he  won  at  the  point  of 
his  sword:  he  waB  strikingly  handsome^ 
and  his  figure,  though  sligfht,  powerfully 
knit  As  the  champagne  passed  back 
and  forward  between  us,  confidences 
became  interchanged ;  and  before  mid- 
night sounded,  I  found  my  companion 
quite  familiar  with  the  name  of  Louisa 
Sellew,  whil^  to  my  equal  astonish- 
ment, 1  was  on  terms  of  perfect  inti- 
macy with  a  certiun  lovely  marquise 
of  the  ChausSe  d'Anttn.  The  tinkle 
of  a  sharp  bell  suddenly  called  the 
aid-de-camp  to  his  legs ;  so  drinking 
off  a  large  goblet  of  cold  water,  and 
taking  up  his  chapeau,  he  left  the  room* 

I  now  threw  myself  back  into  my 
chair,  and,  tossing  off  a  hamper  of 
champagne,  began  to  reason  myself 
into  the  belief,  that  there  were  worse 
thin^  even  than  imprisonment  among 
the  French.;  flitting  thoughts  of  the 
past,  vague  dreams  of  the  future,  con- 
fused images  of  the  present,  were  all 
dancing  through  my  brain  when  the 
door  again  opened,  and  I  heard  my 
companion's  footsteps  behind  me* 

"  Do  you  know,  Alphonse,"  said  I^ 
without  turning  in  my  chair,  *^  I  have 
been  seriously  thinking  of  making  my 
escape :  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  battle 
is  not  far  off ;  and  by  Jove,  if  I  only 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
your  chef  etetat  majar,  that  savage  old 
Oudinot,  I'll  pledge  myself  to  clear  off 
scores  with  him.*' 

A  half  chuckle  of  laughter  behind, 
induced  me  to  continue — 

"That  old  fellow  certainly  must 
have  risen  from  the  ranks, — ^not  a 
touch  of  breeding  about  him.  I'm 
certain  his  majesty  rated  him  soimdlj^ 
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fef^hiaitfefiihxMai-iof  ,me.  w^cid  .le<mia 
away^  IsawhistolddteiwtochiasbrisUiQg 
up-Mie  knew  he  was  in  fori 'iU'.*  A 
louderlatigh'than  tlie  fiv&i,  Ibut  in  aom<H 
whai  of  a>  difl^erenit  cadeDce^  induced 
maito  tura  mj  th^ad,  wheii'  what  waa 
inji  hoFrar  ta  see  before  m^iiiat  my 
BeitR,fricnd>  the  aid^6i«aiiipy  but  Qeue* 
ral  Ocfdipot  faimaelf»  who  aJl  this  tima 
had  beeift  Kstenlng  to  my  >pOlite  lAtao* 
tHMM-^jregardiiig  bia  future  vnelAkFel 
Thava'waal  a  savage.  aiultalAoii  in  hia 
looky^aahia  eya^met  nifief 'and rfor*  a 
•eoaiid  oa.two  ha  seemed  to  ei^Qy.  my 
confiKion'ftoo  much  to  permit  htasto 
bneakailenoeM't  At  UaU  betaaid«-»>  '> 
•  r  f ^  A i:ai  you>  on  parole,  sir  ? •*  • 

«f iNo>f  IthrwAyrepUedf  ^aorahal) 
Iioej    "(f*  •/  <i(  tot  '  I     .,,       ..'t.     4<  < 

•*f*'  Whtttu.have  I  heard  yo«  aright^ 
^>  yauffeAise- yoarf  pacola  ?" '  i 

"  YeSf^^L*  shall  aat*  pledge  myself 
agaiast^atielnptMig^my  escape  the  very 
first6ppontunity  d)atoflcr6.**M    '      • 

t  *^  il&daad/f  aaii4ie  alowly>  <<  indeed^ 


What.is  to.baoomeiaf .poor *4p<d«iI 

Oudinoi  a^  such,  a  casualty  take  ^iaee^ 

But  -come,  siTr^I.have  bia  «My)^s 

prdcra  to  accept  your,  parole  ;.  hot  if 

you  reAiae  it,  you  are  then  atMf  dii- 

ffoah     I  have  raeeired  po  larthif 

instrliotions  about  yo«L-  Teaoriio-4 

ask  you  for  tha  laat  lima." 

^ ««  No — distinct]^  no." 

'<C*a#t  bieus  holktgtprde' 

dix  elcnze^*\     [•        f 

■   Two  soldiers  of 

fixed  .bayoBats»  appeared  at  thia  ^or— 

a,  fifw  harried  worda  ware  apohea,  thi 

only  part  olS  which  I  oouki  catch  wu 

thd  word  '<  caekotf**    I  «aa  at  'oase 

ordered  to  rise — a  soldier  walkad  oa 

either  aide  of,  me^  and  I  waa  in  this 

waOr  caoduoted  through* the  city  to  the 

prison  of  the  gendarmerie,,  where  fcr 

the  night  I  wms^  remain, 'WJih  orden 

to  iforward  me  the  next  morning  st 

day-break,  with .  some  Spaniah 

navsy  on  the  road  to  Bayonne^ 
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Mv>edl1»ifor  such  H  was,  although  dlg^ 
niiied' with.theappellation  of  obambery 
kticad  ont  hy  -a  iskm41  window  upon  a 
nlihrew'lstf^ety  .the .opposite  side  to 
wthichiwas*fefcmed  by  the  wall  of  a 
^uDohysrd.ipertaioii^g  to, a  convents 
Aa  day  broke*  I  eai^erly  teak  my  |Uaca 
at  ttim  oasemeat.  to.  watch  what  waa 
goings  ««i  •  without  $  bat  except  tsome 
bare^ieaded  .iigara'  ef  «  monk  gliding 
akN^gr^etareen  the  .dark,  yew  avenueSf 
or  some  feokale  in  deep  moumiqg'pMs* 
ingto  bar  momiwfs  devotions. beside 
thk  gvave^of  a.  raUlivc^  I  could  sea 
nothing ;  e .  deep  >  silenoe  seemed  to 
brood  over  Iha  ottjr#  so  lately  the  scene 
of  festivity  and  mirth«    Towards  four 
o'clock,  however,   I  oould  hear  the 
distant  roll. of  ^drums,  which  gradually 
esttttdedirom.tbe  eztremerightto  the 
left  of  the  plain  before  the  town ;  then 
I  heard  the  heavy  monotonous  tramp  of 
marchings  ibrohen  eacasienally  by  the 
clankof  the  brass  bands  of  the  oavah^, 
or  the  deep  snllen  thunder  of  the  artiU 
lery  waggons,  as  they  moved  along  over 
the  paved  roads  I  the.aovids.came^a* 
dually  nearer ;  the  trumpets  too  jomed 
the  clarooor  with  the  shrill  reveille,  and 
soon  the  street  towards  the  front  of 
the  prison  re-echoed  with  the  onceasinff 
dattar  of  tro<^  moving  forward.    1 


could  hear  the  voices  of  the  oAcm 
calling,  to  the  mmAo  move  up  i  hastd 
more  than  once  .the  names  of  narticofaf 
regiments,  as  some  distingoiahed  corps 
were  passing.;  tha  maaio  of  the  bands 
was  ouick  snd  inspiriting,  and  as  same 
popular  air  was  struck  up,  the  mm 
would  break  forth  sudden^  into  tka 
words»'and  the  roogh-vomd  ^ons 
rang  through  the  narrow  streets,  and 
fell  heavily  on  my  own  heart,  aa  I  Uf 
there  a  furisoner.'  Hour  afiter  hoar  M 
this  continue ;  but  yet  the  sileaoa  be> 
hind  remained  9a  unbroken  aa  ever; 
the  lonelv  churchyard,  with  its  d»k 
walls  and  sad.loQking  tree%  was  still 
and  deserted. 

By  degrees  the  din  b  front  ifimh 
nished;  r^^iments  passed  now  ooh 
at  intervals,  and  their  pM?e  innroasfin 
to  a  run,  left  no  time  for  the  bands;  the 
cavalrv,  to<^  trotted  rapidly  1^,  and  at 
last  all  was  still  as  in  the  gloomy  street 
before  me.  It  was  now  eight  o*clool^ 
and  no  summons  had  yet  come  to  m«v 
although  I  had  heard  myself  the  order 
for  our  marching  on  the  Bayoone* 
road  by  sunrise ;  the  prison  was  still 
as  the  grave,  not  a  step  ooold  1  hear— > 
not  a  bolt  nor  a  hinffe  creaked — I 
looked  to  the  window,  not  the  stroifg 
iron  grating  that  dtfended  il|  loft  so 
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prospect  of  esc^e  ythe  door  wa«  even 
stronger,  and  there  wa»  no  chimney. ' 
-  Sometimes  the  thought  occurred  io 
me  that  the- party  had  forgotten  me, 
and  hnd  gone  awaj'-with  the  other 
priMners  ;•  tMs  thought '  somehow  had ' 
its  con9olati6n ;  butUie  notion  of  bdmg 
left  to  starve  caro^  suddenly  abros9  me^ 
and  I  hastened  to  tj^e  ^ndow  (o  try 
and  malce  m'veelf  Imo wn  to  some  chance 
passer  by  ;  just  then  the  loud  hoOm  of 
a  gun  struck  npwl  myear;  another 
followed,  lotader  still ;  and  then*  a  long 
heavy  «ra$hing  noise,  '«rhieht  rose' and 
fell  as  the  ^ind  tiore  ity  told  me  that 
the  -wbrk'  of  death  had^  begun.  '^  Thd 
Bound'of  the  lai*ge  gonv/'whieh  at  £r8t 
came  only  at  Intervals,' now  swelled 
mto  One  load  eontifiuous'  roar>  that 
drbwued'all  ether  noise  7  the  strong 
frames  of  the  wmdows  shook;  and  tlM 
very  ground  beifeath  my  fbet  'Seemed 
to  tifen^le '  t^ith  the  *  dreadful'  coflp 
cussion  of  the' artillery;  sometimes  the 
din  would  die  away  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  as  the  wind  freshened,  it 
would  swell  into  a  thunder,  so  loud  as 
to  make  me  almost  to  think  the  >ba€tl6' 
was  close  to  where  I  stood.  Hour 
afVer  hbur  did  this  contimie  f'  arid 'now,* 
although  the  little  stf  eet  beiiide'  me  was 
thronged  >ith  many  ah  anxious  groups 
I  no  longer  thovght  of  questioning 
them  ;  my  whole  soulwas^wrapi^cd  u^ 
in  the  one  thought,  that  df  the  dreadfbfl 
engagement;  and  as  iiistened,' my. 
mind  wiiscarrying  ofi  with- itself  some 
faticied  ^icttn'e  of  the  fight,  with  no 
other  guide  tomyima^nitige  than  the 
distant  clangour  of  tne  battle  t'  ribW 
I  thought  that  the  Fi»ench  were  ad- 
vancing ;  that  their  battery  of  gnto's 
had  opened;  and  I  couldimagiileth^ 
dark  mass  that  moved  on,  their  tall 
shikos  and  black  belts  peering  amidst 
the  smoke  that  lay  densely  in  the  field.- 
On'they  poured -thousand  after  thou- 
sand ;  ay,  there  goes-'th^  fusillade  v  the 
platoons  are  fiHng ;  'but  now  they  halt  I 
the  crash  of  fixing  bayonets  is  b^ard ; 
a  cheer  breaks  forth ;  the  cloud  is  rent  $ 
the  thick  smoke  is  severed  as  if  by  a 
lightning  flash ;  the  r^d  coats  have 
dashed  through  at  the  charge;  the 
enemy  waits  not ;  fhe  li^  wavers  and 
breaks.;  down  come-  the  ^avalty,  like 
an  eagle  on  th^  swoop ;  but  again,  th^' 
drettd  artillery  Opens;  the  FVeneh  form 
beneath  the  Une^,  and  th^  fight 'is 
renewed. 

The  fevdr  df  mjr  mind  wte  at  its 


hei^t ;  I  pMced  my  rMm  wttlvhitrried 
fttepsj  atod^  sfM^inginlg  to  <tbe  hatve^w 
(basement,  held'  myear-  to  the  wall  to 
listen.  Forgetting  where. I  'wasyl 
called  out  as'thou^  at 'the  bead  of  my 
company/  with  the  wild  yeH  «of  the  <ba*i 
tl»  arotrndtmei-^and  ^be  foe'before  in^  i| 
sndd^nlyibecvowdb^heath  the  wfhdoW 
broke;  ^tli^ra^h  of  oavalty  eqifiphieiits 
resomndlsd  through  the  >  atreet>  <  and 
the  h^ad  of  B'squadrovf^f'^aivassAeri 
camel  upat  a*  trot,  foHowed  1^'  a  tnun  df 
baggage  •  woggMs;  witfa^six '  iovses  <  to 
<ach ;'  the  driers  whipped^atid  eporrsd 
therr  •  Cflfttle^  and  all'  betokKbed  -hiUile/ 
From  the-strengtii  of.  the*'giiarditiand 
the  appearamce  of  the  wagons;  I  con- 
jectured that  they  wMrw>lhiB  treiCiUres 
of  the  army ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  w(as 
stretigibefied  hy-  ^d  word  -^i&ij6nnet' 
chalked  in  large; lelter8<^oa''a'<ch«lt 
thro:im  oii-tb^  tep  ofiaearl'iage.^  - 
',  Somo^  opett''^aggoifi^''foItDwt?dy.;iii 
which  theinv^dida  <of.thB'&rnQf!day,<a 
pale  'and '  sickly  teaas^  theic  QaohUiistre 
eyes  gazed  heavily  around  with  a  stupid 
wonder,  like  men  musing  in  a  dream—. 
■■  even  they^  -however,  had  arms  given 
them,  such  was  the  dread  of  falling 
i«»to  the  hi^iids  of*  the  guevillaJibandtr, 
Who  •  ivlfe^ed  thJEl  >  mountaitiivpasseB^ 
andncfv^'^gave  ^viarter/^viui  toHthe 
wounded  and  t|ye»dying.  i  The  long  file 
at  length'paciiGtedybttt'onlyto'make  wlty 
for  a  «till  longer^proieesBiqncotf  Spanish 
prisoners, ''wfab,  boand  ^wrist  to  wrist, 
march^'betwlseii  two  ifiles' of  mounted 
gensdarme^;  the  g^eat^^umber -of 
these'  wer^  meEuArtainem*,  'guerillas  of 
the*south/  fiondemned  to- the'^aliej^t 
for  lifbi*  their  frromsed^  faces- and- «stalw 
wart'figures  a  silrikhEigoontrast  to  their 
pale  'a^  '  emaciated  "oom^nronc^  the 
inhabitants  of  the^  towits,  jwho-ickmld 
scarce  dra^g  their  weary  limbs  along, 
and  seemed  ^t  every  step*  ready  to  sink 
b«4wetn  misery  and  privation./  The 
ribald  jests'  and  coaraeilangiiage  of  the 
soldiers  were  alwoiys^addressed  toftii«se> 
there  seeming  to  be'  a'  kind  of  respett 
for  the  bolder  gweviUas,  even  in  the 
hour  of  their  captivity.  •  The  tramp 
of  led  horses,  the  roll  of  waggons,  the 
cracking  of  whips;  mirigledL  with  .the 
oaths  of  the  muleteers  and  the  ilsinter 
cries  of  the  Mck,  now- filled' the  air,' 
lind '  only  oceasioniilly  did  the  -  loud 
cannonade  rise  <  above  them  s  from 
every  window  fnees  appeared  turned 
with  excited  eagerness  *  towards  the 
dense  crowds;  and  though  I  ooald 
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perceive  that  inquiries  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  day  were  constantly  made  and 
answered,  my  ignorance  of  Spanish 
prevented  my  understanding  what  was 
said. 

The  noise  in  front  of  the  prison, 
where  the  thoroughfare  was  wider 
and  larger,  far  exceeded  that  aroimd 
me  ;  and  at  last  I  could  hear  the  steps 
of  persons  marching  over-head,  and 
ascending  and  descending  the  stairs. 
Doors  clapped  and  slammed  on  every 
side ;  when,  suddenly,  the  door  of  my 
own  cell  was  shaken  violently,  and  a 
voice  cried  out  in  French — "  Try 
this ;  I  passed  twice  without  per* 
ceiving  it**  The  next  moment  the 
look  turned,  and  my  room  was  filled 
with  dragoons,  their  uniforms  splashed 
and  dir^,  and  evidently  hearmflr  the 
marks  of  a  loner  and  severe  march. 

**  Are  you  tne  Guerilla  Guiposcoa 
de  Condeiga  ?"  said  one  of  the  party, 
accosting  me,  as  I  stood  wrapped  up 
in  mv  cloak. 

''  No  ;  I  am  an  English  officer." 

**  Show  vour  epaulettes,  then,"  said 
another,  who  knew  that  Spanish  offi- 
cers never  wore  such. 

I  opened  mv  cloak,  when  the  sirht 
of  my  red  uniform  at  once  satisfied 
them.  At  this  instant  a  clamour  of 
voices  without  was  heard,  and  several 
persons  called  out,  **  We  have  him ; 
here  he  is."  The  crowd  around  me 
rushed  forth  at  the  sound ;  and,  fol- 
lowing  amon^  them,  I  reached  the 
street,  now  jammed  up  with  horse 
and  foot,  waggons,  tumhrils,  and  cais- 
sons— some  endeavouring  to  hasten 
forward  towards  the  road  to  Bayonne ; 
others  as  eagerly  turned  towards  the 
plain  of  Vittoria,  where  the  deafening 
roll  of  artillery  showed  the  fight  was 
at  its  fiercest.  The  dragoons  issued 
forth,  dragging  a  man  amongst  them, 
whose  enormous  stature  and  broad 
chest  towered  above  the  others,  but 
who  i^parently  made  not  the  slightest 
resistance  as  they  hurried  him  for- 
ward, shouting,  as  they  went^  **  A  la 
grand  place  f—ut  la  place ! " 

It  was  die  celebrated  Guerilla 
Guiposcoa,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  acts  of  heroic  daring,  and 
sometimes  savage  cruelty,  towards  the 
French — and  who  had  faUen  into  their 
bands  that  morning.  Anxious  to 
catch  a  glance  at  one  of  whom  I  had 
beard  so  often — I  pressed  forward 
among  the  rest»  aad  soon  found  my* 


self  in  the  motley  crowd  of  addiert 
and  townspeople  that  harried  towards 
the  Plaza. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  saoara 
when  the  movement  of  the  maltitoda 
was  aiTcsted,  and  a  low  whispering 
murmur  succeeded  to  the  deafening 
shouts  of  vengeance  and  loud  cries  of 
death  I  bad  heard  before  ;  then  csiim 
the  deep  roll  of  a  muffled  dram.  I 
made  a  strong  effort  to  press  forward* 
and  at  length  reached  the  rear  of  a 
line  of  dismounted  drsKoons,  who 
stood  leaning  on  their  carbines — ^their 
eyes  steadily  bent  on  a  figurt  aomo 
twenty  paces  in  front  He  was  let- 
surely  employed  in  divesting  hbnself 
of  some  of  his  clothes  ;  which,  as  ba 
took  ofi^,  he  piled  in  a  little  heap  be- 
side him ;  his  broad  guerilla  hat»  bk 
dark  cloak,  bb  sheep's-wool  jacket 
slashed  with  gold,  tell  one  bj  one 
from  his  hand ;  and  his  broad  manly 
chest  at  last  lay  bare,  heaving  witA 
manifest  pride  and  emotion,  aa  hm 
turned  his  dark  eyes  calmly  around 
him.  Nothing  was  now  beard  ia  that 
vast  crowd,  save  when  some  low, 
broken  sob  of  grief  would  burst  fttnx 
the  close-drawn  mantillas  of  the  wo- 
men, as  they  ofiered  up  their  beartiek 
pravers  for  the  soul  or  the  patriot. 

A  low  parapet  wall,  surmoonted  by 
an  iron  railing,  closed  m  this  part  oi 
the  Plaza,  and  separated  it  nrora  a 
deep  and  rapid  river  that  flowed  be> 
neath — a  branch  of  the  Ebro. 

Beyond,  the  wide  plain  of  Vittorta 
stretched  away  towards  the  Pyreoeea  ; 
and,  although  two  leagues  dbtant*  th« 
scene  of  the  battle  was  discemihley 
from  the  heavy  mass  of  cloud  tbai 
loured  over-head,  and  the  deep  boom* 
ing  of  the  guns,  that  seemed  to  mak« 
the  air  tremulous. 

The  Spaniard  turned  his  calm  look 
towards  the  battle-field,  and  for*aa 
instant  his  dark  eye  flashed  back  upon 
his  foes  with  an  expression  of  trium* 
phant  daring,  which  seemed  as  it  were 
to  say — I  am  avenged  already  t  A 
cry  of  impatience  burst  firom  tha 
crowd  of  soldiers,  and  the  crash  of 
their  firelocks  threatened  that  tber 
would  not  wait  longer  for  his  blood. 
But  the  guerilla's  manner  diangvd  at 
once;  and  holding  up  a  small  ebooj 
crucifix  before  him,  he  seemed  to  aak 
a  moment's  respite  for  a  short  prayer. 

The  stillness  showed    bis  request 
was  complied  with:  ha  turned  lib 
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back  towards  the  crowdj  and  placing 
the  crucifix  on  the  low  parapet,  he 
bent  down  on  both  his  knees,  and 
seemed  lost  in  his  devotions.  Ashe 
rose  1  thought  I  could  perceive  that 
he  threw  a  glance*  rapid  as  lightning, 
over  the  wall  towards  the  river  that 
flowed  beneath.  He  now  turned  fully 
round ;  and  unfasteninflr  the  girdle  of 
many  a  gay  colour  that  he  wore  round 
his  waist,  he  threw  it  carelessly  on  his 
left  arm ;  and  then,  baring  his  breast 
to  the  full,  knelt  slowly  down,  and, 
with  his  arms  wide  apart,  called  out 
in  Spanish,  '^here  is  my  life — come, 
take  it."  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  carbines  clanked  as 
they  brought  them  to  the  shoulder; 
the  sergeant  of  the  company  called 
but  the  words,  **  d<mnez" — a  pause—- 
'*feu  !  "  The  fusillade  rung  out,  and, 
as  mv  eyes  pierced  the  smoke,  I  could 
see  that  the  guerilla  had  fallen  to  the 
earth,  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
bosom. 

A  shriek,  wild  and  terrific  burst 
from  the  crowd. — The  blue  smoke 
slowly  rose,  and  I  perceived  the 
French  sergeant  standing  over  the 
body  of  the  guerilla,  which  lay  co- 
vered with  blood  upon  the  turf.  A 
kind  of  convulsive  spasm  seemed  to 
twitch  the  limbs,  upon  which  the 
Frenchman  drew  his  sabre — the  rattle 
of  the  steel  scabbard  rang  through 
my  heart ;  the  bright  weapon  glanced 
as  he  raised  it  above  his  head ;  at  the 
same  instant  the  guerilla  chief  sprang 
to  his  legs  ;  he  tottered  as  he  did  so, 
for  I  could  see  that  his  left  arm  hung 
powerless  at  his  side:  but  his  right 
held  a  long  poignard.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  Frenchman's  bosom 
— a  yell  followed,  and  the  same  mo- 
ment the  guerilla  sprang  over  the 
battlements,  and  with  a  loud  splash 
dropped  into  the  river  beneath.  The 
water  had  scarce  covered  his  body,  as 
the  Frenchman  fell  a  corpse  upon  the 
ground. 

A  perfect  roar  of  madness  and  rage 
burst  from  the  French  soldiers,  as, 
rushing  to  the  parapet,  a  hundred 
balls  swept  the  surface  of  the  river ; 
but  the  tall  reeds  of  the  bank  had 
already  concealed  the  bold  guerilla, 
whose  left  arm  had  received  the  fire 
of  the  soldiers,  who  now  saw  the 
meaning  of  that  quick  movement  by 
which  he  had  thrown  his  girdle  around 
it.     The  incident  was  but  the  work  of 


a  few  brief  moments :  nor  was  there 
longer  time  to  think  on  it ;  for  sud- 
denly a  squadron  of  cavalry  swept 
past,  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses, 
calling  out  the  words,  '^  place,  there — 
make  way  there  in  front.  The  ambu- 
lance— the  ambulance !" 

A  low  groan  of  horror  rose  around ; 
the  quick  retreat  of  the  wounded 
betokened  that  the  battle  wa^i  going 
against  the  French ;  the  words 
'^  beaten  and  retreat"  re-echoed 
through  the  crowd ;  and  as  the  dark 
suspicion  crept  amid  the  moving  mass, 
the  first  waggon  of  the  wounded 
slowly  turned  the  angle  of  the  square, 
a  white  fla^  hung  above  it.  I  caught 
but  one  glance  of  the  sad  convoy: 
but  never  shall  I  forget  that  spectacle 
of  blood  and  agony.  Torn  and  man- 
gled they  lay,  an  indiscriminate  heap ; 
their  faces  blackened  with  powder, 
their  bodies  shattered  with  wounds. 
High  above  the  other  sounds  their 
piercing  cries  rent  the  air — with 
mingled  blasphemies  and  insane  rav- 
ings. Meanwhile,  the  drivers  seemed 
only  anxious  to  get  forward ;  as,  deaf 
to  every  prayer  and  entreaty,  they 
whipped  their  horses,  and  called  out 
to  the  crowd  to  make  way. 

Escape  was  now  open ;  but  where 
could  I  go?  My  uniform  exposed 
me  to  immediate  detection  ;  should  I 
endeavour  to  conceal  myself  discovery 
would  be  my  death.  The  vast  tide  of 
people  that  poured  along  the  streets 
was  a  current  too  strong  to  stem,  and 
I  hesitated  what  course  to  follow.  My 
doubts  were  soon  resolved  for  me :  an 
officer  of  General  Oudinot's  stafi^, 
who  had  seen  me  the  previous  night, 
rode  up  close  to  where  I  stood,  and 
then  turning  to  his  orderly,  spoke  a 
few  hurried  words.  The  moment, 
after,  two  heavy  dragoons,  in  green 
uniform  and  brass  helmets,  came  up, 
one  at  either  side  of  me ;  without  a 
second's  delay  one  of  them  unfastened 
a  coil  of  small  rope  that  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  other,  was  passed  over  my 
right  wrist,  and  drawn  tight.  In  this 
way,  secured  like  a  malefactor,  I  was 
ordered  forward.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated— in  vain  I  told  them  I  was  a 
British  officer ;  to  no  purpose  did  I 
reiterate  that  hitherto  1  had  made  no 
effort  to  escape.  It  is  not  in  the  hour 
of  defeat  Frenchmen  can  behave 
either  with  humanity  or  justice.     A 
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volley  of  "sacrei"  was  the  only  answer 
I  received,  and  nothing  was  left  me 
but  to  yield. 

Meanwhile  the  taxnult  and  confu- 
sion of  the  town  was  increasing  at 
every  minute.  Heavy  waggons — in- 
scribed in  large  letters,  "  Domaine  ex- 
terietire  de  sa  Majeste  VEmpereur** — 
containing  the  jewels  and  treasures  of 
Madrid,  passed  by,  drawn  by  eight, 
sometimes  ten  horses,  and  accompa- 
nied by  strong  cavalry  detachments. 
Infantry  regiments,  blackened  with 
smoke  and  gunpowder,  newly  arrived 
from  the  field,  hurried  past  to  take  up 
positions  on  the  Bayonne  road  to  pro- 
tect the  retreat ;  then  came  the  nearer 
din  and  crash  of  the  artillery,  as  the 
French  army  was  falling  back  upon 
the  town. 

Scarcely  had  we  issued  ttom  the 
walls  of  the  city,  when  the  whole 
scene  of  flight  and  ruin  was  presented 
to  our  eyes.  The  country  for  miles 
round  was  one  moving  mass  of  fugi- 
tives —  cannon,  waggons,  tumbrils, 
wounded  soldiers,  horsemen,  and  even 
splendid  equipages,  were  all  mixed  up 
together  on  the  Pampeluna  roan, 
wmch  lay  to  our  right  The  march 
was  there  intercepted  by  an  overturned 
waggon — the  horses  were  plunging, 
and  the  cries  of  wounded  men  could 
be  heard  even  where  we  were.  The 
fields  at  each  side  of  the  way  were 
soon  spread  over  by  the  crowd,  eager 
to  press  on.  Guns  were  now  aban- 
doned and  thrown  into  ditches  and 
ravines ;  the  men  broke  their  muskets, 
and  threw  the  fragments  on  the  road- 
side, and  vast  magazines  of  powder 
were  exploded  here  and  there  through 
the  plain. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  drawn 
to  objects  more  immediatelv  beside 
me.  The  Bayonne  road,  which  we 
now  reached,  was  the  last  hope  of  the 
rething  army.  To  maintain  this  line 
of  retreat,  strong  detachments  of  in- 
fantry, supported  by  heavy  guns,  were 
stationed  at  every  eminence  com- 
manding the  position ;  but  the  swoop- 
ing torrent  of  the  retreat  bad  left 
little  time  for  these  to  Ibrm — many  of 
whom  were  borne  along  with  the 
fiying  army.  Discipline  gave  way  on 
every  side — the  men  sprang  upon  the 
waggonx,  refusing  to  march  —  the 
treasures  were  broken  open  and 
thrown  upon  the  road.  Frequently 
the  baggage-guard  interchanged  shots 


and  sabre-cuts  with  the  inftiHatM 
soldiers,  who  only  thought  of  escape  ; 
and  the  ladies,  who  but  yesterday 
were  the  objects  of  every  care  and 
solicitude,  were  hurried  along  anud 
that  rude  multitude,  some  on  foot, 
others  glad  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 
pUkce  in  the  ambulance  among  €bm 
wounded — their  dresses  blood-detained 
and  torn,  adding  to  the  horror  and 
misery  of  the  scene.  Such  waa  ihm 
prospect  before  us.  Behind  a  dark 
mass  hovered,  as  if  even  yet  with- 
standing the  attack  of  the  enemy* 
whose  guns  thundered  clearer  aM 
clearer  every  moment.  Still  tbe  long 
line  of  wounded  came  on— aome  in 
wide  open  carts,  others  stretdied  upon 
the  gun-carriages,  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing. Among  theae  my  attentkm  vat 
drawn  to  one  whose  head  having  ftllea 
over  the  edge  of  the  cart,  was  endaa- 
gered  by  everv  roll  of  the  heavy  wheal 
Uiat  grazed  his  very  sknlL  Tbera 
was  a  halt,  and  I  seized  the  womeal 
to  assist  the  poor  f^low  as  be  lay  that 
In  peril.  His  helmet  had  fallan  back, 
ana  was  merely  retained  by  the  fara« 
chain  beneath  his  chin:  hit  temples 
were  aetnally  c9eft  open  1^  a  saara- 
cut,  and  I  could  see  that  he  had  ^bo 
received  some  shot-wounda  in  tha 
side,  where  he  pressed  Ids  hands,  tha 
blood  welling  up  between  the  fingm» 

As  I  lifted  the  head  to  place  it  with. 
in  the  cart,  the  eyes  opencn  and  turned 
fully  upon  me.  A  faint  amUe  of  gra- 
titude curled  his  lip ;  I  bent  over  mm^ 
and,  to  my  horror,  recognised  ia  tha 
mangled  and  shattered  form  befoa 
me — the  gallant  fellow  with  whom  tha 
very  nieht  before  I  had  formed  afanoat 
a  friendship.  The  word  **  cold**  mat. 
tered  between  his  teeth,  was  the  only 
answer  I  could  catch,  as  I  called  htm 
by  his  name.  The  order  to  mareh 
rang  out  from  the  head  of  the  eonroy, 
and  I  had  barely  time  to  unfiMlea  ay 
cloak,  and  throw  it  over  him,  ere  the 
waggon  moved  on.  I  never  aaw  hot 
after. 

A  squadron  of  cavafar  now  galloped 
past,  reckless  of  all  before  then ;  tha 
traces  of  the  artillery  were  cut,  and 
the  men  mounting  the  horses,  deseileil 
the  gims,  and  rode  for  their  fives.  Ia 
the  midst  of  the  flying  mass,  a  iplfdM 
equipage  flew  past,  its  six  horses  lashed 
to  madness  by  the  postillions;  a  strag- 
gling g^uu*d  of  honour  gaOoped  at 
dther  side,  and  a  grand  ecojcr  ia 
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4Karlet»  "wImi  rode  in  firootf  .oiilled<aiit 
incessantly— «^,'Pi!ac«»  placet  potar  «a 
fn{^este>;  h^t  all  to  no  purpose  i  the 
roa4f  blocked  up.  hf  broken  wagg«n% 
dense  crowds  of'l^orseand  fool^idead 
and  djring,  soon  beoame  ioipassaUe. 
An  effort  to  pass  a  heavily-loaded 
waggon  entangled  tha.icoachjntbe 
4ude  was.  caught  b^  i^e  huge. waggon 
...the  horsey  pUxog^wben  ihey\Mt 
the  restraint*  and  the.  ne^t  moment 
the  royal  carriage,  .wasshupjed  over  on 
its  sid^,  and  felWith  a  orash  into  the 
rav^e  at  the  road'^side^,  While  the 
officers  of  his  stalT  dismounted  to  res- 
.cue  the  fallen  n^^oavobf  a-ribald  bunt 
'  of  laughter.  ros0  from  tboercfwd,  and 
a  pion^r,  (u>tuajly  gava  the  but  of  his 
carViq?,  to  assist  the  Mmg  as»  covered 
with  ^udj  he.  scrambled,  up  the  dil^b* 

^  I  h^  but  an  instant  to  lopfc  upon 
his  pale  count^ancef  whiA.evien  ainoe 
tde  night  before  seamed  to  have  grown 
many  years  older*  ere  I  was  myself 
dragged  forward  among  the  crowd* « 

Darkness  nowj  ad(^d  its  horror  to 
the  scene  of  riot„a^  confusion;  the 
incessant  pries  of  the  {^g)tivea  told 
that  the  •  English  oa^ralry  wero  upon 
them;  the  artiUerv.camff  ploser  and 
closer,  find  the  bUck  sky  was  ti^ayefved 
by  many  a.li^  pf  :iire«  as  the  kSbella 
poured  down  upoQ  .the  routed  army  4 
the  English gun^regs^dleas  of  roadi^ 
dashed  down  on  the  tprrilWd  masses, 
raining  balls  and  bowitxer<«hiell4  on 
every  side.  Already  the  cheers  of  my 
ffallan^  couq^^iTmen  wero^wit^in  my 
hearing,  and  amid  all  the  misery,  f^d 
danger  around  me  my  he^t  rose 
proudly  at  the  glorious  victory  thegf 
had  gam^. 

.  Meanwhile  my  escort,  whpse  feeling 
towards  mo  be!came  mpre  brntal  as 
their  defeat  was  mote  perc^tibli^ 
urffed  me  forward  with  many,  an  oath 
and  imprecation.  I^eavii^  the  main* 
ro^d^  we  took  to,, the  ^Ids — already 
crowded  with  thp  infantry.  At  las^f 
as  the  charges  of  th^  English  camo 
closer,  they  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
being  any,  Jogger  burthened  bg^  me, 
and  one,  af^er  interoha^ging  soma 
angry  wordK  witb  his.compi^iion,  ^oda 
off,  leaving  m^  to  the  core  of  hinKwho 
passed  the  cord  round  my.wjfiM*-  ^oe 
a  second  or  two  this  fellow  seefned  to 
waver  whether  he  n^ight  not  disppse 
of  me  more  briefly,  and  once  be  half 
withdrew  his  pistol  from  the  holster^ 
and  turned  round  in  his  saddle  to  ro« 
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I^ard  me'  more  vtendily  { *a' bMtof ' iM- 
ing-fiiowever^gtilnel  tne  mastery  $  tkA 
hope,  too,  of  promotion,  oould  ke 
bring  itt:'aiioi&cer  his  fyHsoner>  liad» 
douMossyits  share  id'his  detislon*  H^ 
ordered' me  to  jmtip  up  behind  hnto» 
and,  daihihg  spore  into  his  trM^orflOk 
rodO'fbrwara.  >'         «^     • . 

^  I  httve^'iierhflps,li&gel!^  tdo  long 
in  my  'recollections  bf  tills  'cfvienlMu 
night ;  it  wa8,*however,  the  last  sttik-i 
ing  jdokMt  which  preceded  a  long 
vapti^ty.  'Oik  the  third 'day*  >of  tnO 
retreat  L  was  joined  to  a  barid  of 
iSpaDish  prisonprs  marching  towards 
Baf onoe^  Of  the*  glbrioiis  'victor^ 
•whioli  rescued  the  Peninsula  from  tna 
dominion  of' the  French,  and  drow^ 
'ihfar  beaten  ai'iolefr  beyond'tbA  PyrO^ 
nees,  or  of  the  great  current  ofoTeofii 
whick  followed  the  bittfle  of  Yitttflria* 
I  do  not  purpose  toi  speak.  <  Neither 
will  I  trouble  my  reader  knih  »  namn 
tiwe  of  hasdship*  aaJdl  sufferingpi  it  4a 
enough  tft  mention  that<  mj  refiiaal>  to 
fpme  my  pavoliB^  >Babjected>  me  in  aH 

casesitoeveryknlignityki 

|.  Wearied  out  at  length,  I  acioepM 
.this  only,  ohanoe  of  rendering  <  lifb*  9m 
durable  j  and'  on  reaching  BaytonAe^ 
gave  mf  word  not  to  attompt  ^mf 
eaeapc^  and  waa  aoeorcBngly  sesMorateSii 
from  .my  oompanions  ki'inis&rtuBO^ 
and  onoe  more-treated  as  a  ^ntlcmaaw 

The^refiissl  to  aooept*^  parole^"  I 
learned  afterw«Ha,>was  snvanaU^  «ob» 
strued  ^l^  the-  Frenoh  a«thorkios  or 
the  day  mto  aidhreot  avowal  noi  on|^ 
to  >attempt  esoalpe  by  any  ikieons  that 
might  present  themselvEOo,  bnt:  was 
also  doomed  »  rejection  of  tiio  hoflpi^ 
taltty  of  thtt  oountaTV  which  placod 
the  recusant  beyond  the  pale  of  its 
oourtosy. 

No  sooQoiv  then,  had  I  oomplied 
with  this  necessity— for  stch  it  was— *i 
thauil  experienced  thov  greatest  Idnd^ 
ness  and  politeness  in  every  qiiarter* 
Through  every  village  m  the  «omtli^ 
the  house  of  the*  nsost  ^raspootablo  iw 
habitant  waa«lwaye  open  to  mo ;  and 
with  a  delicacy  it  would  .be  difficult  to 
match  ebewhoM^  althougb  tha  events 
of  the  ySpanish  war.  wave  the  subjects 
of  .general  interest  wberevep  we  pasaodi 
not  a  word  was  spoken  nor  a  hint 
dropped  before  the  *f  prisoner,**  which 
opnld  in  the  slightest  degree  offend  his 
nationality,  or  hurt  his  suscoptUulity 


as  aa  enemy. 
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-  t  ihatl  iK>t^  t>6g  of  thy  reader  to 
p9M  dtrei'  with  me  a  long  interval  of 
timei  during  which  my  life  presented 
Clothing  0/  interest  or  incidenti  and 
iu^ompany  me  to  the  environs  of  St. 
Omer>  wherey  in  the  eommencement 
^  the  year  1814, 1  found  myself  do<^ 
masticated  as  a  prisoner' of  war  on  pa* 
f  Ole.  Durhag  the  long  period  that  had 
«lapied  since  the  battle  of  yittoria»  I 
bad  but  onoe  heaf  d  firom  home :  mat* 
lers  th«ne  were  nrettj  touch  as  I  had 
left  titeflki  Hj  nther  IumI  removed  to 
%  oolm^  appointment*  Whence  he 
trttMUitti^  the  rich  revenues  of  his 
•ffioe  to  my  mother,  whose  habitual 
ft^onOmy  tabled  her  to  dispense  at 
iUlthi  muf^  in  th6  same  kind  of  way 
ai  ahe  had  formerly  done  at  London. 
Mjr  lovely  dOMiu-in  the  full  nosses- 
alon  of  hei  beauty  and  a  large  fortune 
2hi.had  refused  some  half-dozen  brilliant 
ttlN>potal8|  afld  w^  reported  to  have 
m  tutsweiMng  attachment  to  sotne 
fiear  rela1a¥e>  which  happy  individual, 
hif  fiiotiier  ioggested,  was  myself.  Of 
the  Bdlewsy  I  learned  from  the  news^ 
^iMH  that  8\t  Simoh  Was  dead ;  and 
ffiss  BeUeWf  having  recovered  most 
•f  tike  grMt  estates  of  hef  family 
fitfoi^  the  f nMrumentality  of  a  clever 
iltoilf^y^whom  I  guessed  to  be  mt 
IMend  Paul-^wis  now  th«  mat  helU 
aM  fbrtune  of  Dublin.  I  had  fre» 
4uetitly  Wt^tten  hbme,  and  oilce  or 
t#ioe  to  the  Rooneys  and  the  major, 
mit  never  recoived  any  answer;  so 
ttial  at  last  I  began  to  think  myself 
ftr^tten  by  every  one,  and  dreamed 
Away  my  nfb  in  a  state  of  almost 

Sa&y-^ead  to  the  eicitinf^  events  of 
e  campaign,  whioh,  even  in  the  se« 
Ausiein  wher^  I  lived,  were  from  time 
to  tune  reported.  The  brilliant  mardi 
ff  our  tictoHous  troops  throigh  the 
Pyreneee  and  the  south  of  Franc^ 
!nvellei  OMhes,  and  Toulouse,  I  read 
•r  aft  people  t^  of  long  past  events^ 
life  to  me  append  to  hkrt  run  out ; 
iftd  mf  thottffhts  turned  ever  back- 
ward to  tiie  bright  morning  of  my 
tereer  In  Ireknch^my  early  burst  of 
ftianbood— my  first  and  only  passion. 
*  The  old  royalist  seigneur  upon  whom 
I  wai  blUetted,  could  evidently  make 
ik^thing  6f  the  stolid  indiflh-ence  with 
Irhicll  1  heard  him  and  his  antiquated 

rite  diseust  the  glorious  prospect 
a  ncatoration  of  the  Bourbons ; 
•ven  the  liope  of^  fiberty  was  dyinff 
twij  wilSiii  ma*     Out  tWopriMot 


>:  • 


thought  bad  damped  aH  ardour  and 
all  ambition — I  had  done  nothing  as  a 
soldier — my  career  had  ended  aa  it 
begun — and,  while  others  had  riaen  to 
fame  and  honour,  my  name  had  won 
nothing  of  distinction  and  i^ute.  In- 
stead of  anxioudy  looking  forward  to  a 
meeting  with  Louisa  Bellew,  I  dreaded 
the  very  thoughts  of  it.  My  motberli 
^hionable  morgue  and  indifference  I 
should  now  feel  as  a  sarcasm  on  my 
own  fkilure ;  and  as  to  my  counn  Jnfia» 
the  idea  alone  of  her  raillery  was  in- 
sufferable. The  only  plan  I  could  de- 
vise for  the  ftiture  was,  as  soon  as  I 
should  recover  my  liberty,  to  ezchaoge 
into  some  regiment  in  the  fiast  Imfio, 
lind  never  to  return  to  England. 

It  was,  then,  with  some  surprise^ 
and  not  much  sympathy,  that  I  beheld 
my  venerable  host  appear  one  momioy 
at  breakfast  with  a  large  white  cockada 
in  the  breast  of  his  ^ock  coat,  and  a 
huge  white  lily  in  a  wine  glass  befora 
him.  His  elated  manner  and  joyooa 
looks  were  all  so  many  riddles  to  me ; 
while  the  roll  of  drums  in  the  pcttcie. 
All  little  town,  the  ringii^  of  betts» 
and  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
all  too  much  even  ibr  apathy  Bka 
mine. 

«*  What  Is  the  TbUamartt  about  ^ 
teld  t,  pettishly,  as  I  saw  the  old  geiw 
tleman  fidget  from  the  table  to  tlM 
window  and  then  back  again,  mbbte 
his  hands,  admhring  hb  codnde,  nod 
smelling  at  the  lily  alternately. 

^  Tintomatre  /"  said  he  indSgnaiitly, 
*^  sttvet  wnUf  moHtuut  f  Of  ne'sf  P^ 
h  mot,  cdtd  2$.  We  are  reatorrd, 
sir!  we  have  regained  our  rightful 
throne !  we  are  no  loiM«r  exflesl** 

"^  TesT  said  the  old  ladv,  burstlnr 
Into  the  room,  and  throwing  henrn 
Into  her  husband's  afms,  and  then  tut* 
mine,  In  a  rapture  of  nithiiilssaa 
**  Yes,  brave  young  man  1  to  vou  and 
your  victorious  companions  m  araa 
we  owe  the  hi^lness  of  this  mnment 
We  are  restoreo." 

«*  Old  /  restored  t  restored  P  echoed 
the  old  gentleman,  throwing  open  tite 
window,  and  shouting  as  thougb  lia 
would  have  burst  a  Mood-vessel,  wUa 
the  mob  without,  catdung  up  tiba 
yelled  it  louder  tiiaa  ever. 

These  people  must  be  aQ „__ 

thought  J,  unable  to  ooi\)ecture  at  tba 
moment  the  reasons  for  sucn  axtracva> 
gant  Joy.  Meanwhile,  the  roooi  bv^ 
ttMua  iifowoed  with  iowB^pii^il%  Iv 
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holiday  oostumey  all  wearing  tbe  white 
eockaae^  and  exchanging  with  each 
other  the  warmest  felicitations  at  the 
happy  event. 

I  now  soon  learned  that  the  allies 
Were  in  possession  of  Paris,  that 
Napoleon  had  abdicated,  and  the  im- 
mediate return  of  Louis  XV III.  was 
already  decided  upon.  The  trumpets 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  on  the  march 
were  soon  added  to  the  uproar  with- 
out, accompanied  by  cries  of  "  The 
Enrfish  !••  "  The  brave  English  1**  I 
rushed  to  the  door,  and,  to  my  asto- 
nishment beheld  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  the  tall  caps  of  a  British 
dragoon  regiment  towering  aloll. 
Their  band  struck  ap  as  they  ap- 
proached; and  what  a  sensation  did 
my  heart  experience  as  1  heard  the 
well-remembered  air  of  "  Garryowen** 
resound  through  the  little  streets  of  a 
French  village. 

**  An  Irish  regiment  !'*  said  I,  half 
aloud. 

The  word  was  caught  by  a  by- 
stander, who  immediately  commnni- 
cated  it  to  the  crowd,  adaing,  by  war 
of  explanation,  "  Les  Irlandois ;  out, 
CB*  8ont  les  Cossaques  (tAngleterre,** 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  in- 
terpretation, when  suddenly  my  own 
name  was  called  out  loudly  by  some 
person  from  the  ranks.  I  started  at 
the  sound,  and,  forcing  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  I  looked  eagerly  on  every 
side,  my  heart  beating  with  anxiety 
lest  some  deception  might  have  misled 
i&e. 

«« Hinton  I  Jack  Hinton  !**  cried  the 


voice  again.  At  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment rode  three  officers,  wh<$&e  Iooks 
were  bent  steadily  on  me,  while  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  surprise  and  con- 
fusion. The  oldest  of  the  party,  who 
rode  between  the  two  others,  was  a 
large  swarthy-looking  man,  with  a 
long  drooping  moustache — at  that  time 
rarely  worn  by  officers  of  our  army. 
His  lef\  arm  he  wore  in  a  sling ;  but 
his  right  was  held  in  a  certain  easy, 
jaunty  manner  I  could  not  soon  forget. 
A  burst  of  laughter  broke  from  him 
at  length,  as  he  called  out — 
*'  Come,  Jack,  you  must  remember 


me. 


"  What  f  cried  I ;  '<  O'Grady  I— is 
it  possible  ?" 

''Even  so,  mv  boy,"  said  he,  as, 
throwing  his  reins  on  his  wrist,  he 
ffrasped  my  hand  and  shook  it  with  all 
his  heart.  "  I  knew  you  were  here, 
and  I  exerted  all  my  interest  to  get 
quartered  near  you.  This  is  my  regi- 
ment— eh  ? — not  fellows  to  be  asnamed 
of,  Jack?  But  come  along  with  us; 
we  mustn't  part  company  now.'* 

Amid  the  wildest  cries  of  rejoicing, 
and  frantic  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude from  the  crowd,  the  regiment 
moved  oh  to  the  little  square  of  the 
village.  Here  the  billets  were  speedily 
arranged  ;  —  the  men  betook  them- 
selves to  their  quarters — the  officers 
broke  into  small  parties — and  O'Orady 
and  myself  retired  to  the  inn,  where, 
havinff  dined  tete-^teie,  we  began  the 
interchange  of  our  various  adventures 
since  we  parted. 


CRAPTSa  LV. — THE   rOt7A*IN-HAKl>. 


Mt  old  friend,  Save  in  the  deeper 
brown  upon  his  cheek,  and  some  scars 
from  French  sabres,  was  nothing  al- 
tered from  the  hour  in  which  we 
parted :  the  same  bold  generous  tem- 
perament, the  same  blending  of  reck- 
lessness and  deep  feeling,  the  wild 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  gentle 
tenderness  of  a  child — were  all  mixed 
up  In  his  complex  nature,  for  he  was 
evenr  inch  an  Irishman. 

While  the  breast  of  hid  uniform 
glittered  with  many  a  cross  and  deco- 
ration, he  scarcely  ever  .'alluded  to  hU 
own  feats  in  the  campaign ;  nor  did 
he  more  than  passingly  mention  the 
aetions  where  hb  own  oonduot  had 


been  most  conspicuous.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  reserve  in  his  whole  manner, 
while  speakinff  of  the  peninsular  bat* 
ties,  which  I  soon  discovered  pro- 
ceeded from  delicacy  towards  me» 
knowing  how  little  I  had  seen  of  ser- 
vice  from  my  early  imprisonment,  and 
fraring  lest,  in  the  detui  of  the  glo- 
rious career  of  our  armies,  he  might 
be  inflicting  fresh  wounds  on  one 
whose  fbrtune  fbrbade  him  to  share 
in  it. 

He  often  asked  me  about  mv  father, 
and  seemed  to  feel  deeply  the  idndnesB 
he  had  received  from  him  when  in 
London.  Of  my  mother,  too,  he 
sometimea  ^K>ke»  but  neter  eveii  d- 
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laded  to  Lady  Julut ;  and  when  once  I 
spoke  of  her  as  the  protector  of  Corny, 
he  fidgetted  for  a  second  or  two^ 
seemed  uneasy  and  oncomfortahle,  and 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  felt 
sorry  to  he  reduced  to  accept  a  favour 
for  his  servant,  where  he  himself  had 
been  treated  with  coldness  and  dis- 
tance. 

Apart  from  this — and  it  was  a  topic 
we  mutually  avoided — his  spirits  were 
as  high  as  ever.  Mixing  much  with 
the  officers  of  his  corps,  he  was  acta* 
ally  beloved  by  them.  He  joined  in 
all  their  schemes  of  pleasure  and 
amusement,  with  the  zest  of  his  own 
buoyant  nature ;  and  the  youngest 
cornet  in  the  regiment  felt  himself  the 
coloners  inferior  in  the  gaiety  of  the 
mess,  as  much  as  at  the  head  of  the 
squadrons. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  I  re- 
ceived from  Paris  the  papers  neces- 
sary to  relieve  me  from  the  restraint  of 
my  parole,  and  was  concerting  with 
O  Grady  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  resume  my  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice, when  an  incident  occurred  which 
altered  all  our  plans  for  the  moment, 
and,  by  one  of  those  stranee  casualties 
which  so  often  occur  in  life,  gave  a 
new  current  to  my  own  fate  for  ever. 

I  should  mention  here,  that  amid 
all  the  rejoicings  which  ushered  in  the 
restoration — amid  all  the  flattery  by 
which  the  allied  armies  were  receive«l 
-—one  portion  of  the  royalists  main- 
tained a  dogged,  ungenial  spirit  to- 
Vrards  the  men  by  whom  their  cause 
had  been  rendered  victorious,  and  never 
forgave  them  the  honour  of  reviving  a 
dynasty,  to  which  they  themselves  had 
contributed  nothing.  These  were  the 
old  militaires  of  Louis  XVI 1 1.:  the 
men  who,  too  proud  or  too  good-for- 
nothing  to  accept  service  under  the 
emperor,  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
glorious  career  of  the  French  armies, 
and  who  now,  in  their  hoar  of  defeat 
and  adversity,  started  into  life  as  the 
representatives  of  the  military  genius 
of  the  country ;— these  men,  1  say, 
hated  the  English  with  a  vindictive 
animosity  which  the  old  Napoleonist 
could  not  equal.  Without  the  gene- 
rous rivalry  of  an  open  foe,  they  felt 
themselves  humbled  by  comparison 
with  the  soldiers,  whose  weather- 
beaten  faces  and  shattered  limbs  bore 
token  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  for  the 
Terj  cattse,  too^  for  which  they  them- 


selves were  the  most  btereetad.  Thk 
ungenerous  spirit  found  vent  lor  itsdf 
in  a  thousand  petty  annoyances*  which 
were  practised  upon  our  troops  ia 
every  town  and  village  of  the  north  of 
France ;  and  every  officer  whose  billet 
consigned  him  to  the  house  of  a  roy^ 
ist  soldier,  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed his  quarters  for  the  oompa- 
nion»iip  of  the  most  inveterate  fol- 
lower of  Napoleon.  To  an  tnstaDoe 
of  what  I  have  mentioned  was  owin^ 
the  incident  which  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

To  relieve  the  enmd  of  a  Frenck 
village,  the  officers  of  the  eighteenth 
had,  with  wonderful  expenditure  of 
skill  and  labour,  succeeded  in  gettiug 
up  a  four-in-hand  drag,  which,  to  the 
astonishment  and  wonder  of  the  na- 
tives, was  seen  daily  wending  its  cohtm 
through  the  devious  alleys  and  narrow 
streets  of  the  little  town,  the  roof 
covered  with  dashing  dragoons,  wboae 
laughing  faces  and  loud-sonntfinK 
bugles  were  all  deemed  so  many  <firect 
insults  by  the  ill-conditioned  party  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  unequivocal  evidenoes  ef  <fis- 
like  they  exhibited  to  this  dtshiny 
*'  turn  out**  formed,  I  believe^  one  « 
its  great  attractions  to  the  eighteentl^ 
who  never  omitted  an  occasioo,  what- 
ever the  state  of  the  weather,  to  ii 
forth  every  day,  with  all  the  noise 
uproar  they  could  master. 

At  last,  however,  the  old  cot 
ioire  de  police,  whose  indignattoo  at 
the  proceeditijg  knew  no  bounds,  <le- 
vised  an  admirable  expedient  for  an- 
noying our  fellows— one  whi^  ao^ 
ported  as  it  was  by  the  law  of  «ke 
country,  there  was  no  poaiibililj  ef 
evading.  This  was,  to  demand  tke 
passport  of  every  officer  who  pnaadi 
the  "  harrieret*  thos  necessitatiBK  hba 
to  get  down  firoro  the  roof  of  the 
coach,  present  his  papers,  and  kave 
them  carefully  conned  and  scmtinixed^ 
their  vitee  looked  into,  and  all  sorts  of 
questions  propounded. 

When  it  b  understood  that  the  only 
drive  led  through  one  or  other  ef 
these  barriers,  it  may  be  imaffined  bow 
provoking  and  vexatious  suc£  a  eovrin 
of  proceeding  became.  Representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  mayor  ever  and 
anon,  explaining  that  the  passports 
onoe  produced,  no  farther  incoorc^ 
nience  should  be  ineorred— bat  all  to 
no  porpoae.     Any  one  who  knows 
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France  will  acknowledge  hoir  totally 
inadeauate  a  common-sense  argument 
is  in  the  decision  of  a  question  before 
a  government  functionary.  The  mayor 
too  was  a  royalist,  and  the  matter  was 
decided  against  us. 

Argument  and  reason  having  ladled, 
the  eallant  eighteenth  came  to  the  re* 
solution  to  try  force,  and  accordingly 
it  was  decided  that  next  morning  we 
should  charge  the  barriere  in  full 
gallop,  as  it  was  rightly  conjectured 
that  DO  French  employe  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  encounter  the  rush  of  a  four- 
m-hand,  even  with  the  law  on  his  side. 

To  render  the  coup^-main  more 
brilliant,  and  perhaps,  too,  to  give  an 
air  of  plausibility  to  the  infraction, 
four  dashing  thoroughbred  light  ches- 
nuts — two  of  the  number  havmg  never 
felt  a  collar  in  theur  lives — were  har- 
nessed for  the  occasion.  A  strong 
force  of  the  wildest  spirits  of  the  regi- 
ment took  their  places  on  the  roof; 
and  amid  a  cheer  that  actually  made 
the  street  ring,  and  a  tantarara  from 
the  trumpets,  the  equipage  dashed 
through  the  town,  the  leaders  bounding 
with  the  swingle  bars  every  moment 
over  their  backs.  Away  we  went,  the 
populace  flying  in  terror  on  every  side, 
and  every  eye  turned  towards  the  bar" 
riere,  where  the  dignified  official  stood, 
in  the  calm  repose  of  his  station,  as  if 
daring  us  to  transgress  his  frontier. 
Alreaav  had  he  stepped  forward 
with  his  accustomed  question.  The 
words — "  MemetirSi  je  vous  demande 
■"  had  escaped  his  lips,  when  he 
bad  bai'ely  time  to  spring  into  his 
■den,  as  the  furious  leaders  tore  past, 
the  pavement  crasshing  beneath  their 
hoofs,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter 
minglinff  with  the  uproar.  Having 
driven  for  a  league  or  so  at  a  slow 
pace,  to  breathe  our  cattle,  we  turned 
homewards,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of 
our  scheme,  which  had  fully  satisfied 
our  expectations.  What  was  our 
chagrin,  however,  as  we  neared  the 
barriere,  to  discover  that  a  strong 
force  of  mounted  gensdarmes  stopped 
the  way,  their  drawn  sabres  giving  us 
plainly  to  understand  the  fate  that 
awaited  our  horses  if  we  persibted  in 
our  plan  1  What  was  to  be  done?  To 
force  a  passage  under  the  circum- 
stances was  only  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  eensdarmerie  they  were  long 
anxious  for — to  cut  our  whole  equipage 
in  pieces.   To  yield  was  the  only  alter- 


native; but  what  an  alternative! — 
to  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town  on 
the  very  day  of  our  victory ! 

"  I  have  it  V\  said  0*Grady,  whose 
left  arm  being  wounded,  sat  on  the 
box  beside  the  driver ;  **  I  have  it,  lads. 
Pull  up  when  they  tell  you,  and  do  as 
thev  direct." 

With  some  difficulty,  the  four  dash- 
ing nags  were  reined  in,  as  we  came 
up  to  the  barriere ;  and  the  commis- 
saire,  bursting  with  passion,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  directed 
us  to  get  down. 

"  Your  passports  will  avail  little  on 
the  present  occasion,"  said  he  inso- 
lently, as  we  produced  our  papers. 
**  Your  carriage  and  horses  are  con- 
fiscated. St.  Omer  has  now  privilege 
as  a  fortified  town.  The  fortresses  of 
France  enforce  a  penalty  of  forty 
thousand  francs  '*  A  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  by-standers  at  our 
rueful  faces  prevented  us  hearing  the 
rem^under  of  the  explanation.  Mean- 
while, to  our  horror  and  disgust,  some 
half  dozen  gensdarmes,  with  their  long 
caps  and  heavy  boots,  were  crawling 
up  the  sides  of  the  drag,  and  taking 
their  seats  upon  the  top.  Some  crept 
into  the  interior,  and  showed  their 
grinning  faces  at  the  windows;  others 
mountea  into  the  rumble;  and  two 
more  aspiring  spirits  ascended  to  the 
box,  by  one  of  whom  O'Grady  was 
rudely  ordered  to  get  down,  a  summons 
enforced  by  the  commissiure  himself 
in  a  tone  of  considerable  insolence* 
0'Grady*s  face  for  a  minute  or  two 
seemed  working  with  a  secret  impulse 
of  fun  and  devilment,  which  I  could 
not  account  for  at  such  a  moment,  as 
he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  much  humility— 

"  Does  monsieur  the  commissaire 
require  me  to  come  down?*' 

"  Instantly!"  roared  the  Frenchman, 
whose  passion  was  now  boiling  over. 

*'  In  that  case,  gentlemen,  take 
charge  of  the  team."  So  saying,  he 
handed  the  reins  to  the  passive  gens- 
darmes, who  took  them,  without  well 
knowing  why.  "  I  have  only  a  piece 
of  advice,''  continued  Phil,  as  he  slowly 
descended  the  side — "  Keep  a  steady 
hand  on  the  near-side  leader,  and  don't 
let  the  bar  strike  her ;  and  now,  good- 
bye." He  flourished  his  four-in-hand 
whip  as  he  spoke,  and  with  one  tre- 
mendous cut  came  down  on  the  team, 
from  leader  to  wheeler,  accompanying 
the   stroke   with  a  yell  there   was 
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no  mistaking.  The  heavy  oarriiw^ 
bounded  from  the  earthy  as  the  inm- 
riated  cattle  broke  away  at  full  gallop ; 
a  narrow  street  and  a  sharp  angle  lay 
straight  in  front ;  but  few  of  those  on 
the  drag  waited  for  the  turn :  as  at 
every  step  some  bear-skin  shako  shot 
into  the  tar,  followed  by  a  tall  figure, 
whose  heavy  boots  seemed  ill  adapted 
for  flying  in. 

The  corporal  himself  had  abim- 
doned  the  reins,  and  held  on  manfully 
by  the  rail  of  the  box.  On  every  side 
they  fell)  in  every  attitude  of  distress. 
But  already  the  leaders  reached  the 
corner,  round  went  the  swingle  bars, 
the  wheelers  followed,  the  coach  rocked 
to  one  side,  sprang  clean  off  the  pave- 
ment, came  down  with  a  crash,  and 
then  fell  right  over,  while  the  mad- 
dened horses,  breaking  away,  dashed 
through  the  town,  the  narness  in  frag- 


ments behind  ibamt  ao4  th* 
flying  at  every  step. 

The  immediate  conse^ienee  of  tkk 
affair  were  some  severe  briuseiw  and 
no  small  discouragement  to  the  geoa- 
darmerie  of  St.  Omer:  the  remoter 
ones,  an  appeal  from  the  mmyrijial 
authorities  to  the  commander-ia-cineC 
by  whom  the  matter  was  referred  Cor 
examination  to  the  adjutaotrgeDeraL 
0*  Grady  was  accordingly  snmipnoed 
to  Paris,  to  explain,  if  he  ooiild*  bia 
conduct  in  the  matter.  The  order 
for  his  appearance  there  came  down  at 
once,  and  I,  havii^  nothing  to  detaia 
me  at  St.  Omer,  resolved  to  accoiu|«Miy 
my  friend  for  a  few  days  at  least,  bctev 
I  returned  to  England.  Oar 
n^ents  were  easily  made ;  mod 
same  night  we  received  the 

feneral's  letter,  we  started  bj  port  Ibr 
^aris. 


CHAPTER  LVI. — ST.    DENIS. 


We  were  both  suddenly  awakened  from 
a  sound  sleep  in  the  caUche,  by  the 
loud  cracking  of  the  postillion's  whip, 
the  sounds  of  street  noises,  and  the 
increased  rattle  of  the  wheels  over 
the  unequal  pavement.  We  started 
up  iust  as,  tuminff  round  in  his  saddle, 
and  pointing  with  his  lone  whip  to 
either  side  of  him,  the  fellow  called 
out — 

**  Paris,  messieurs,  Paris  I  This  is 
Faubounr  St.  Denis ; — there  before  you 
lies  the  Kue  St.  Denis.  Sacristi,  the 
streets  are  as  crowded  as  at  noonday.** 

By  this  time  we  had  rubbed  the 
sleep  from  our  eyelids  and  looked  about 
us,  and  truly  the  scene  before  us  was 
one  to  excite  all  our  astonishment. 
The  Quartier  St  Denis  was  then  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
who  were  not  only  billetted  in  the 
houses,  but  bivouaced  in  the  open 
streets — their  horses  picquetted  in 
long  flies  alonff  the  pave,  the  men 
asleep  around  their  watchfires,  or  bur- 
oishing  arms  and  accoutrements  be- 
side them.  The  white-clad  cuirassier 
from  the  Danube,  the  active  and  sinewy 
Hungarian,  the  tall  and  swarthy  Croat, 
were  all  there,  mixed  up  among  g^ups 
of  peasant  girls  coming  in  to  market 
witn  fowls  and  ^gign.  Carts  of  forage 
and  waggons  full  of  all  manner  of 
provisions  were  surrounded  by  gproups 
of  soldiers  and  country  people^  tri  ~ 


amicably  together,  as  though  the 
cumstances  which  had  brought 
together  were  among   the   ordlnarj 
events  of  commerce. 

Treading  our  way  slowly  throqgik 
these,  we  came  upon  the  JSger  encuiip- 
ment,  their  dark  ffreen  uniform  ftad 
brown  carbines  gtvii^  that  air  o^ 
sombre  to  their  appearance,  so  atrildqg 
after  the  steel-clad  cuirassier  and  Ae 
bright  helmets  of  the  dragoona.  Far* 
ther  on,  around  a  fount^iw  were  a 
body  of  dismounted  dragoon^  their 
tall  calpacks  and  scarlet  trowaera  W 
speakinff  them  Polish  lancert  tbeir 
small  but  beautifully-formed  wkhe 
horses  paused  the  groundt  and  tplnheJ 
the  water  round  them,  till  the  dast 
and  foam  rose  high  above  tbenu  But 
the  strangest  of  all  were  the  tall*  gv> 
^antic  figures,  who,  stretched  aloqg* 
side  of  their  horses,  slept  ta  ih%  vcrj 
middle  of  the  wide  street.  LifUqg 
their  heads  Uxily  for  a  momeat*  ther 
would  gaxe  on  us  as  we  passed*  and 
then  lie  down  again  to  sleep.  Their 
red  beards  hung  in  masses  far  dova 
upon  their  breasU,  and  their  loose 
trowsers  of  a  reddish  dye  hot  luJf 
concealed  boots  of  undressed  skin.. 
Their  tall  lances  were  piled  around 
them  ;  but  these  were  not  wantiqg  to 
prove  that  the  fierce-looking  figorea 
Defore  us  were  the  Cossacks  of  tli* 
DoO|  thu«  come  for  wMnj  a  hmdrai 
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'mile  to  tvenge'tht  Blmmfater  of  Bdro- 
dipo  vid  tbd  burning  or  Moscow.  As 
ve  penotrAttid  Ikrther  into  the  city, 
the  miitare  of  nation  and  costume  be- 
came still  more  remarkable.  The 
eri'ot  and  soldier-like  figure  of  the 
Prussian — the  loose,  wild-eyed  Tartar 
«--the  brown-clad  Russian*  with  russet 
beard  and  curved  sabre — ^the  stalwart 
HighUnder,  with  nodding  plume  and 
waving  tartan  —  the  Bashkir,  with 
naked  seimitv — the  gorsreons  hussar 
of  Hungary*<^the  tall  and  manly  form 
of  the  English  giiardsmaa«— passidd  and 
re»paased  before  ns»  adding,  by  the 
babel  of  discordant  sound,  to  the  wild 
concision  of  the  soene« 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the 
siivage  soldier  from  the  steppes  of 
Russi^^the  dark-^ed,  heaTy-browed 
GalliciaD«^the  yellowihaired  Saxon — 
the  rode  native  of  the  Caucasus — ^who 
had  thus  given  themselves  a  **  rendea- 
vous  "  in  the  very  heart  of  European 
oiviUaation,  wandering  abont-^— now 
stopping  to  admire  some  magnificent 
palace,  now  gasing  with  greedy  wondef 
it  the  rich  display  of  some  jeweller,  or 
the  costly  ana  splendid  drestf^s  whioh 
were  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows ; 
while  here  and  there  were  gathered 
groups  of  men  whose  looks  of  undis- 
guised bate  and  malignity  were  bent 
nnoeasingly  i^ion  the  moving  mass-i- 
their  ^*himrgeou**  dress  oould  not  eon- 
iieal  thiil  they  were  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  empire — ^the  men  of  Wagram»  of 
Austerlita,  ot  Jena»  and  of  WUniu^ 
.who  now  witnessed  within  their  own 
eapital  the  awfiil  retribntion  of  their 
own  triumphant  agvressions. 

As  the  morning  aavanced  the  crowds 
increased,  and  as  we  approached  the 
*' Place  Carousel,"  regiments  poured 
in  from  every  street  to.  the  morning 
parade.  Among  these,  the  Russian 
gwn/(0««the  Bcrnmi*  d*or — were  con* 
spicuous  Ibv  the  splendour  of  their 
costume  and  the  soldier-like  precision 
of  their  movements ;  the  clash  of  their 
brass  cymbals,  and  the  wild  strains  of 
their  martial  mnsic,  adding  indescrib^ 
ably  to  their  singular  appearance.  As 
the  infantry  drew  up  in  line,  we 
stopped  to  regard  them,  when,  fi*om 
the  place  Louis  QuinsS,  the  clear  notes 
of  a  military  band  rang  out  a  quick 
•tepk  and  the  twenty-eighth  British 
marched  in  to  the  air  of  ^*  The  Young 
May  Moon."  O*  Grady's  exoitemem 
mtd.iwlof  no  longir.    Ii#^  joqMii 


.  itp  In  the  emlMe»  and,' wtvlng  fis^  hat 
above  his  head,  gave  a  cheer  that  vtsk^ 
through  the  long  corridor  beneath  the 
Louvre.  The  Irish  regiment  caught 
up  the  cry,  and  a  yell  as  wild  as  ever 
rose  above  the  din  of  battle  shook  |he 
.  air.  A  Cossack  pioquet  then  canter- 
ing  up,  suddenly  halted,  and,  leaniite 
down  upon  their  horses'  maoes^  seeqAW 
to  listen :  and  then  dashing  ffm  into 
their  flanks,  made  the  eirouit  ^f 
the  place  at  full  g^op,  while  their 
**  Hurra!"  burst  forth  with  ail  the  wild 
vehemence  of  their  savage  natnre.* 

"We shall  get  into  somepredoiii 
scrape  with  all  this,"  said  O'Orady,  at, 
overcome  with  laughing*  he  ftU  bade 
into  the  oaieeke. 

Such  was  my  own  opinion  f  so,  tell- 
ing the  postillion  to  turn  short  into 
the  next  street,  we  harried  away  ii^« 
perceived,  and  drove^  with  ^  the  speed 
we  could  muster,  for  the  Rue  St. 
Honor8.  The  Hofel  de  la  Pais  fb«- 
tunately  had  room  tor  us ;  and,  orde»* 
mg  our  breakfasts,  we  adjourned  to 
dress,  each  resolving  to  make  the 
most  of  his  few  hours  at  Paris. 

I  had  just  reached  the  hfeakfiwt- 
room,  and  was  conning  over  the  mOM(» 
fng  papers,  when  O'Grady  entered,  in 
Aul  uniform,  his  fhce  radiant  i^ith 
pleasure,  and  the  fame  ea^,  jann^ 
stagger  in  his  walk  as  on  the  ftnt  day 
I  met  him. 

"  When  do  you  expeot  to  have  your 
audienco»  Phil  ?"  said  L  ' 

"  1  have  had  it,  my  boy.  It%  al 
over,  finished,  completed.  Never  was 
any  thing  so  snooesslvd.  I  talked  ofitr 
the  old  adjutant  in  such  ^  strainy  tha4 
instead  of  dreaming  about  a  court  mar« 
tial  on  us,  the  worthy  man  is  seriously 
bent  on  our  obtaining  compensatioii 
for  the  loss  of  the  drag.  He  looked 
somewhat  serious  when  I  entered  i  bu( 
when  once  I  made  him  laugfaf  the  gamn 
was  my  own.  I  wish  you  saw  hhli 
wiping  his  clear  old  eyes  as  I  deseribet 
the  covey  of  gensdarmes  taldngthe  ai|L 
However,  the  main  ooint  i8*»the  resA. 
ment  Is  to  be  movea  up  to  Parte,  m 
commissaire  Is  to  receive  a  repriinand^ 
our  dum  for  some  ten  thousand  f^anok 
is  to  be  considered,  and  I  am  to  dind 
with  the  adjutant  to-day^  and  tell  tbe 
story  after  dinner.** 

<<Do  you  know,  Phil,  I  have  ^ 
theory,  that  an  Iri^man  never  beging 
to  prosper  but  just  at  the  moment  thiH 
any  ime  else  imdd  mHi^h^jninriU^^ 
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^*  Don't  make  a  iheorr  of  h,  Jaok* 
ibr  it  may  turn  out  unlucky.  But  the 
practice  u  pretty  much  what  you  re- 
present it  Fortune  never  treats  peo- 
ple so  well  as  when  they  don't  care  a 
ig  about  her.  She's  exactly  like  m 
iMy  patroness — confoundedly  imper- 
tinent if  you'll  bear  it ;  but  all  smiles 
if  you  won  t.  Have  you  ever  met  Tom 
Burke — *  Burke  of  ours,'  as  they  called 
him»  I  believe^  in  half  the  regiments  in 
the  service  ?*' 

•'No;  never." 

**  Welly  the  loss  is  yours.  Tom's  a . 
fine  fellow  in  his  way ;  and  if  you 
oould  set  him  to  tell  you  his  story—, 
or  rather  one  of  his  stories,  for  hb 
life  is  a  succession  of  them — ^perhaps 
you  would  find  that  this  same  theorv 
of  vourshas  some  foundation.  We'll 
nick  him  up  one  of  these  days,  and  I'll 
introduce  you.  But  now^  Jack>  I  have 
a  piece  of  news  for  vou.     What  do 

Iou  think  of  it,  my  lad  ?— Lady  Char- 
me  Hinton's  at  Paris." 
**  My  mother  here  ?    Is  it  possible  ?" 
^  Yes.     Her  ladyship  resides  No.  4, 
Place  Yendomme,  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  Londres*     There's  accuracy  for 
jou." 

«<Andwhoiswithher?  My  father?" 
**  No.     The  general  is  expected  in 
a  few  days.    Louly  Julia,  I  believe,  is 
ber  only  companion." 

There  was  m  kmd  of  reserve  sud- 
denly in  his  manner  as  he  mentioned 
this  name,  which  made  us  both  pause 
Ibr  a  ibw  seconds. 

At  length  O'Orady  broke  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  silence  by  saying,  in 
his  usual  langhing  way— 


**l  oontrtved  to  pidc  v|^  sA  te 
gossip  of  Paris  in  hau  sn  hovr.  Ths 
town  is  full  of  English  nad  wmk 
English  too ! — the  Co«aoks  are  criv 
liz^  people,  of  quiet,  retirisi^  hahii» 
compared  to  them.  I  verilj  believt 
the  French  are  more  friglileiied  by  ov 
conviviality  than  ever  t£ey  were  by  tbi 
bayonets  of  the  allies.  Vm  dying  Is 
hear  your  lady  motiier's  nom— t  «f 
every  thing  here." 

'^  What  say  you,  then,  if  joa 
along  with  me?    I'm  hrfinnung 
impatient   to   see   my    people 
more.    Julia  will,  I'm  certain,  bo  vciy 
amusing." 

<<  Ah !  and  I  have  a  debt  of  grifi- 
tnde  in  that  quarter,"  said  O'CMj. 
hesitatingly.  **  Lady  Julia  was  to  very 
kind  as  to  extend  her  protectaoo  t» 
that  old  villain.  Corny.  I  eaiiMt  kt 
the  life  of  me  understand  how  ihs 
endured  him." 

«<  As  to  that,"  said  I— «<  Jalk  htf  a 
taste  for  character ;  and  not  oven  tbi 
Chevalier  Delany's  eecentriatj 
pain  b^.    So  let's  fiirward.** 

«<  Did  I  tell  you  that  Do  V« 
here?"  said  O'Orady. 

<^No;  not  with  my  friends,  I  trasir 

«*  On  the  contrary,  I  ascertoiued  til 
he  does  not  visit  at  Lady  Chorlotte'fc 
He  is  attached  to  Lord  Gntbeart^ 
embassy;  he's  very  litde  to  aocif^, 
and  rarely  to  be  seen  but  at  tlM  mim 
where  he  plays  tresDendoQriy  h|gk^ 
loses  every  night,  but  re  appoTS  eook 
day  with  a  replenished  pookeC  Bol  I 
intend  to  know  the  sooret  of  all  tbi^ 
and  many  other  matters^  ere  losig.  Ss 
now  let  us  proceed." 
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Iv  the  strange  medley  of  every  nation 
and  costume  which  we  beheld  on  en- 
tering Paris  surprised  us,  how  much 
greater  was  our  astonishment  whei^ 
Saving  finished  a  hurried  breakfast, 
we  issued  forth  into  the  crowded 
streets.  Here  were  assembled,  among 
the  soldiers  of  every  country,  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  attracted 
by  the  novel  spectacle  thus  |^r«sented 
to  them ;  and  eager  to  participate  in 
the  pleasures  of  a  ca^tal  whose  re- 
joicings, so  far  from  bemg  checked  by 
iStM  sad  reverse  of  fortune^  were  now 
o|  the  lu^ieet  pitch  I  and  the  dty  much 


more  resembled  the  gay  rtiort  of  m 
elated  people  than  a  town  noropsed  fey 
the  troops  of  oonqnenag  eafloosSi 
The  old  soldier  of  the  enpire  afaos 
grieved  in  the  midst  of  thus  geooral 
joy ;  with  the  downfiJl  of  Najiulsio 
died  his  every  hope.  Tbo  sprit  ef 
conquest,  by  which  Ibr  so  many  ystfs 
the  army  had  been  intoiioate^  vi* 
annihilated  by  the  one  line  that 
the  treatv  of  Fontainbleaa ;  and 
among  the  gay  and  lai»htng  ^ 
that  hurried  onward,  m^  nSw 
then  be  seen  some  veteran  of  the  sM 
guard  aoowling  wUk 
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look  upon  tbat  fieUe  popolace,  is 
eager  to  celebrate  the  downfall  as 
ever  they  had  been  to  greet  the  glory 
of  their  nation. 

Nothing   more   strikingly  marked 
the  incongruous  host  that  filled  the 
oityy   than    the    different   guards  of 
honour  which  were  mounted  at  the 
several  hotels  where  officers  and  ge- 
nerals of  distinction  resided.     At  this 
time  the  regulation  was  not  established 
wluch  prevailed  somewhat  later,  and 
gave  to  the  different  armies  of  the 
allies  the  duty  of  mounting  all  the 
ffuards  in  rotation:  and  now  at  one 
door  might  be  seen  the  tall  cuirassier 
of  Austria*  his  white  cloak  falling  in 
heavy  folds  over  the  flank  and  haunches 
of  his  coal  black  horse,  looking  like 
some  Templar  of  old ;  at  another  the 
plumed  bonnet  of  a  Highlander  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze*  as  some  hardy 
mountaineer  paced  to  and  fro ;    his 
gr^  eye  and  stern  look  unmoved  by 
we   eager  and  prying  gaze   of  the 
crowd  that  stopped  to  look  upon  so 
strange  and  singular  a  costume ;  here 
was  the  impatient  schimmel  of  some 
Hungarian  hussar  pawing  the  ground 
with  restless  eagerness*   as   his  gay 
dolman  slashed  with  gold  glittered  in 
the  sun.     The  jager  from  Bohemia — 
^e  deadly  marksman  with  the  long 
rifle;    tlie    savage    Tartar    of    the 
Ukraine*  devouring  his  meal  on  his 
guard,  and  turning  his  dark  suspicious 
^e  around  him*  lest  every  passer-by 
might  mean  some  treachery — all  de- 
noted  that   some   representative   of 
their   country   dwelt    within*   while 
everv  now  and  then  the  clank  of  a 
musket  would  be  heard*  as  a  heavy 
poHe  eoMre  opened  to  permit  the 
passage  of  an   equipage  as   strange 
and  as  characteristic  as  the  ffuard 
himself.     Here  would  issue  the  heavy 
« waggon"  of  some  German  prince* 
with  emblazoned  panels  and  scarlet 
hammer-cloth ;  the  horses  as  fat  and 
lethargic  as  the  smoking  and  mous- 
tached   figure   they   were  drawing; 
^ere  was  the  low  droschki  of  a  Rus- 
rian— three  horses  abreast — ^their  har- 
ness tinkling  with  brass  bells  as  the 
nfanted  animals  plunged  and  curvetted 
along;  the  ouiet  and  elegant-looking 
phnton  of   English    build*    with  its 
perfection    of    appointment*    rolled 
idong  with  its  deep  woody  sound  be- 
nde  the  quaint*  old-ftshioned  cdUche 
c£ .  Nwttflni.  Gtoraumy^  Abo? e  whoi» 


cumbrous  side-panels  the  heads  of  the 
passengers  were  visible  only:  nor 
were  the  horsemen  less  dissimilar — 
the  stately  Prussian,  with  his  heel 
apUmh  beneath  his  elbow ;  the  Cos- 
sack, with  short  stirrups*  crouched 
upon  his  horse's  mane ;  the  English 
horse  artilleryman  powdering  along 
with  massive  accoutrements  and  gi- 
gantic steed ;  the  Polish  light  cavalry 
soldier*  standing  high  in  his  stirrups* 
and  turning  his  restless  eye  on  every 
side — were  all  subjects  for  our  curi- 
•  osity  and  wonder. 

The  novelty  of  the  spectacle  seemed* 
however  to  have  greatly  worn  off  for 
the  Parisians*  who  rarely  noticed  the 
strange  and  uncouth  figures  that  every  , 
moment  passed  before  their  eyes*  and 
now  talked  away  as  unconcernedly 
amid  the  scene  of  tumult  and  confu- 
sion, as  though  nothing  new  or  re- 
markable was  going  on  about  them  ; 
their  very  indifierence  and  insouciance 
one  of  the  strangest  sights  we  wit- 
nessed. 

Our  progress,  which  at  the  first 
was  a  slow  one,  ceased  entirely  at 
the  comer  of  the  palace*  where  a 
considerable  crowd  was  now  col- 
lected. Although  we  asked  of  the 
by-standers*  no  one  could  tell  what 
was  going  forward ;  but  the  incessant 
roars  of  laughter  showed  thai  some- 
thing droll  or  ridiculous  had  occurred. 
0*Grady*  whose  taste  in  such  matters 
would  suffer  no  denial*  elbowed  his 
wav  through  the  mob,  I  following  as 
well  as  I  was  able.  When  we  reached 
the  first  rank  of  the  spectators,  we 
certainly  needed  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  to  make  us  join  in  the 
mirth  about  us. 

It  was  a  single  combat  of  a  very 
remarkable  description.  A  tall  Cos- 
sack, with  a  long  red  beard  now 
waving  wildly  on  every  side,  was  en- 
deavouring to  recover  his  mutcka  cap 
firom  a  little  decrepid  old  fellow*  from 
whom  he  had  stolen  a  basket  of  eggs. 
The  eggs  were  all  broken  on  the 
ground;  and  the  little  man  danced 
among  them  like  an  infuriated  fiend, 
flourishing  a  stick  all  the  while  in  the 
most  fearful  fashion.  The  Cossack* 
whose  hand  at  every  moment  sought 
the  naked  knife  that  was  stuck  in  his 
girdle,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
weapon  by  the  groans  of  the  mob* 
who  imequivocally  showed  that  they 
wonU  not  permit  fool  play ;  and  being 
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thu«  unarmedj  could  make  nothing  of 
an  adversary  whose  contemptible  ap- 
pearance caused  all  the  ridicule  of  the 
scene^  Meanwhile  the  little  fellow* 
hi«  clothes  jn  rag.«i  and  his  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  Cossack  mutcka* 
capered  about  like  nothing  humao» 
uttering  the  most  frightful  sounds  of 
rage  and  passion.  At  lengths  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury*  he  dealt  the  tall 
Cossack  a  rap  over  the  temples  which 
made  him  reel  again.  Scarcely  had 
the  blow  descended,  when«  stung  by 
the  insult  and  the  jeers  of  the  mob, 
the  enraged  savage  grasped  his 
knife.  With  one  spring  he  pounced 
upon  the  little  man ;  but  as  he  did 
so,  a  strong  hand  from  behind  seised 
him  by  the  collar,  and  with  one  tre- 
mendous Jerk  hurled  him  back  upon 
the  crowd,  where  he  fell  stunned  and 
senseless. 

I  had  only  time  to  perceive  that  it 
was  O'Grady  who  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  when  the  old  fellow,  turning 
fully  round,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and, 
without  evincing  any  emdtion  of  sur- 
prise, or  wonder,  or  even  of  gratitude, 
croaked  out-r- 

**  And  it  8  standin'  looking  on  ye 
war  all  the  time,  and  I  fighting  my 
sowle  out!  Ughl  bad  luck  to  sar- 
vicel  look  at  my  coat  and  small 
clothes  I  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  ye  grin- 
ninff  bastes  as  ye  are,  and  a  basket  of 
fi'esn  eggs  in  smithereens,  and  this 
Friday  r 

The  convulsions  of  laughter  which 
this  apparition  and  the  speech  excited 
prevented  our  hearing  more.  The 
mob,  too,  without  understanding  a 
word,  were  fully  sensible  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  scene,  and  a  perfect 
chorus  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
street 

**  And  my  elegant  beaver — see  it 
now  1*'  said  Corny — for  we  hope  our 
reader  recognises  him — as  he  endea- 
voured to  empty  the  batter  from  hit 
head-piece,  and  restore  it  to  shape. 
<'Ugh!  the  haythens— the  Turks  1 
See  now.  Master  Phil,  it*s  vamiog 
I'm  giving  you  this  minit — here, 
where  I  stand.  May  the  di  vil—  A  b  1 
if  ye  dare,  ye  eternal  robber  1"  This 
elegant  exordium  was  directed  to  the 
poor  Cossack,  who,  having  regained 
his  feet,  was  skulking  away  from  the 
field,  throwing  as  he  wtfit  a  lii^ering 
look  at  his  red  oa^,  which  Mr.  Uelany 
still  wor9  aa  %  vfoA  of  hit  rictoij. 


We  now  Iliads  •«»  vigr  tfcwugfc  lln 
crowd,  followed  by  Corny,  whose  i^pr 
looks  on  every  side  elictted  ^tak  i 
laughter ;  and  thus  ^ooompaaiad,  m 
approached  the  massive  poHt  mdiht 
of  a  Urge  hotel  in  the  Plaes  Vi^ 
domme,  where  a  **  Swiat,**  in  fall  e«- 
tume  of  porter,  inDoriDed  na  thai  U^ 
Charlotte  Hinton  reiided. 

While  I  endeavoured  to  pwi  m,  h 
inter^sed  his  burly  person,  ioAnMif 
me,  m  v^  short  phv«s%  thii  ^ 
ladyship  did  not  reeeire  hcfare  km 
o'clock. 

"  Arrah,  hoold  youv  prate,** 
Corny;  ''sure  it*s  the  wywnaw's 
you're  talking  to. — Two  pair  el 
to  your  left  band,  and  the  first  deoifii 
the  passage. — Lookat  the  srevdte% 
the  Uxy  crathurs  1  that  has  iiulfciii 
better  to  do  than  fUlow  a  respsstifch 
man.  Beoffl  Bad  luok  to  m I  ]> 
ought  to  be  crying  over  the  imnm 
ve*re  in.  Be  the  light  thet  r*^ — * 
but  you  deserved  it  well.** 

Leaving  Corny  to  his  oretteo 
the  mob,  of  which,  happily  fttr  thiM^^f 
of  his  own  skin,  they  did  not  esaff^ 
hend  one  wordy  I  took  the  iliiiifMi 
he  mentioned,  and  soon  foumd  eel  ^ 
door,  on  which  a  visiting  card  "^ 
my  mother's  name  was  fiuteo^ 

We  were  now  introdoeed  iels  • 
large  and  splepdidly-^imiahrd  sslsi^ 
with  all  that  ^ghtnett  and  elegiast^ 
decoration  which  in  a  fori%n  f^ 
ment  is  the  compensatioii— ^  peer  m 
sometimes — for  the  more  uuinfis<iMi 
look  of  our  English  boqees  i  the  rsM 
was  empty,  bat  the  momM  M** 
and  all  tne  new  publioations  eff  the  4f 
were  scattered  about  with  fiufutMet 
consigning  my  friend  for  a  iberi  te 
to  these,  I  followed  the  Jkmm  dr 
ckambrgg  who  had  alfeiM|j  fareqgbl* 
m^  card  to  my  mother,  to  her  MT 
ahips  dressing-room.  The  deer  f* 
opened  noiselessly  by  the  wmU»  «^ 
Wnispered  my  name ;  #  Mile  **¥ 
him  come  in"  followed*  aaa  I  senni 
My  mother  was  seated  ^mi^i*^  ^f^ 
under  the  hands  of  a  eoi£BMr,  aeedtfvi 
not  turn  her  head.  As  I  epMUSiW 
she  reached  me  her  IuumI  kovsv* 
which  having  kissed  datifU^,  1  drM 
mv  chair  and  sat  down  heiids  ^ 
''My  dear  boy,**  said  she,  M htr  «|*| 
turned  towards  me,  and  a  tssrU 
horn  the  lid,  aod  tridded  dum  if 
cheek.  In  ^te  of  the  nwMUenl  ^ 

i^Mf  pf  «^  %  iMitinfi  thi  imIi  A' 
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MceDt9«  And  the  look  tliAl  ^ecompanied 
theniy  came  home  to  my  heart*  aod  I 
was  {[lad  to  hide  my  emotion  hy  again 
pretsing  my  lips  to  her  hand.  Having 
lindly  informed  me  that  the  ceremony 
she  was  then  submitting  to  was  impe- 
rativoj  inasmuch  as  if  she  bad  not  M. 
D^oncourt  thenj  she  could  not  havo 
him  at  all— that  his  time  was  so  filled  upi 
fivery  moment  of  it,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  himself  couldn't 
obtain  his  services,  if  he  wished  fop 
them — she  proceeded  to  give  some  de« 
tails  of  my  father,  by  which  I  eould 
learn  that  the  change  m  his  circum^ 
stances  had  never  been  made  known 
to  her,  and  that  she  had  gone  on  since 
we  met  in  her  old  career  of  eztrava* 
gance  and  expense — the  indulgence  of 
which,  and  tne  cares  of  her  ever-de« 
elining  health,  had  given  her  abundant 
occupation. 

As  I  looked  at  her  beantifnl  features 
and  delicately  fair  complexion,  upon 
which  time  had  scarcely  laid  a  touch, 
I  sighed  to  think  at  what  a  frightfu) 
sacrifice  of  feeling,  of  duty,  and  of 
happiness  too,  such  lovelipess  had  been 
purchased.  If  the  fine  pencilliug  of 
that  brow  had  never  known  a  wrinkle, 
the  heart  had  never  throbbed  to  one 
high  or  holy  thought ;  if  the  smile  sat 
easily  on  the  Up,  it  was  the  habitual 
garb  of  fashionable  captivation,  and 
not  the  indication  of  one  kind  thought 
or  one  affectionate  feeling;  I  felt 
shocked,  too,  that  I  could  thus  criticise 
my  mother  ;  but,  in  truth,  for  a  mi- 
nute 

"  And 
of  her?' 

"  Very  handsome  indeed — strikinsly 
so.  Beulwitz,  the  emperor's  aid-de- 
camp, admires  her  immensely.  I  am 
sincerely  glad  that  you  are  come,  dear 
John.  You  know  Julia*s  fortune  has 
all  been  saved ;  but  of  that  another 
time :  the  first  point  now  is  to  secure 
you  a  ticket  for  this  ball,  and  how  to 
do  it  I'm  sure  I  know  not.** 

"  My  dear  mother,  believe  me,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire— p" 

^'  How  very  unkind  you  are,  to  think 
we  oould  separate  from  you  after  such 
an  absence  ; — besides,  Julia  would 
be  seriously  offended,  and  I  think 
with  cause  ;  but  the  ticket — let's  con- 
sider about  that.  Dejoncourt,  is  it 
true  that  the  Princess  de  Nassau  was 

refufsd  •  c«rd  for  th«  h»U  ?" 
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or  two  I  forgot  she  wi|8  such. 
\nd  Juliab"  said  I  at  length,  *' w 


what 


«'  Otti,  mila^  The  Upg  of  Pnniia 

has  sent  her  one  of  his,  and  is  to  take 
her ;  and  Madame  la  puchess  de  St* 
Bieve  is  so  angry  at  beinff  left  out,  tha^ 
she  tried  to  get  up  an  alarm  of  con* 
spirac^  in  the  faubourg,  to  prevent  the 
sovereigns  from  p;oing." 

"  But  they  will  go.  surely^-won't 
they  ?" 

*'  Ah,  to  he  sure.  PartHei^f  they 
would  say  to-morrow  that  thev  had 
been  omitted  toO|  if  they  didnt  ap^ 
pear." 

''What  are  we  to  do?"  said  her 
ladyship  with  energy.  "  Grammont  can 
he  of  no  use  here ;  for  unfortunately 
these  people  are  not  French." 

'<  What,  then?"  said  I:  "i%  U  some 
of  the  crowned  heads  who  are  the 
entertainers  ?" 

"  Oh,  no :  indeed  I  don't  )mpw  wh<) 
they  are;  nor  do  I  know  any  one 
who  does.  The  only  fact  of  impor- 
tance is,  that  this  is  their  third  fete: 
the  two  first  were  the  most  brilliant 
things  ever  given  in  Paris-^that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  always  dances 
there-p^the  King  of  Prussia  makes  his 
whist  party — that  Blucher  takes  the 
head  of  one  of  the  supper-tables— and» 
in  a  word,  Talleyrand  himself  has  em- ' 
ployed  more  diplomacy  to  secure  an 
extra  ticket,  than  he  has  often  dispensed 
in  carviog  out  a  new  monarchy." 

My  mother  handed  me  a  splendid^ 
embossed  card  as  she  spokoi  upon 
which,  in  letters  of  pale  burnished 
gold,  were  inscribed  the  following 
worda-«'<  Madame  de  Ronij  nee  Cassidj 
de  Kilmainham,  prie  honneur,"  ftct 
A  burst  of  laughter  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  title  stopped  my  reading  fur- 
ther. 

"  She's  an  Italian,  possiblyi"  saidn^ 
mother. 

''  I  should  think  not,"  I  replied ; 
''the  'nee  Cassidy  de  Kilinainham' 
smacks  of  something  nearer  home*.^ 
what  think  you  of  Ireland  ?" 

"  Ireland  1  Are  these  people  Irish  ?" 
sud  she,  starting  with  horror  at 
the  thought.  "  1  trust,  my  dear  Johq, 
you  would  not  think  proper  to  jest  on 
such  a  subject." 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  never  heard  of 
them  before;  the  only  thing  that  strikes 
me  is  the  name.  Cassidy  is  assuredly 
more  Milesian  than  Roman.'* 

"  But  she  has  birth^that's  certam^" 
replied  my  mother  proudly. 

.    Wot  miqg  t9   Wpjfi   tiifi  f^ 
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which,  after  all,  resolved  itself  mto  the 
question  that  the  lady  was  the  child  of 
somehody,  and  that  somehody  was 
called  **  Cassidyt"  I  began  to  meditate 
on  the  Fingnlarity  of  such  a  phaze  in 
life  as  the  entertainer  of  sovereigns, 
kaisars,  kings,  princes,  archdukes,  and 
ambassadors,  being  a  person  utterly 
unknoMm. 

''But  here*8  Grammont,"  sud  my 
mother,  as  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  the  count  entered  ;  the 
only  change  in  his  appearance  since 
last  I  saw  him  being  the  addition  of 
ainother  cordon  to  his  blue  coat,  and  a 
certain  springiness  in  his  walk,  which 
I  afterwards  remarked  as  common 
among  all  the  returned  emigres  at  the 
restoration. 

«<  Que  diablefaut  U  /aire,*'  said  the 
count  entering,  ''with  this  Madame 
de  Roni  ? — she  refuses  all  the  world. 
Ah,  Jack,  man  cher,  how  do  you  do  ? 
—safe  and  sound  from' all  the  perils  of 
these  terrible  French,  that  cut  you  all 
to  pieces  in  the  Peninsula.  But  only 
think,  mi  ladit  no  card  for  la  Duchesse 
de  Tavanne ;  Madame  de  Givry  led 
out.  Sacristef  I  hope  there  is  no* 
thingagiunst  cepawore  Roi  de  Prusse.*' 

"Well,  and  here  is  John,**  said  my 
mother;  "what  are  we  to  do  about 
him?" 

My  renewed  disclosure  of  any  wish 
in  the  matter  was  cut  short  by  a  look 
of  reproof,  and  I  waited  the  whole 
discussion  with  patience. 

"  Never  was  there  such  a  difficulty," 
slud  the  count,  musing.  "  There  is 
certainly  nothing  to  be  done  through 
the  worthy  husband  of  madame. 
Dejoncourt  and  two  or  three  more 
ffave  him  a  diner  en  gourmande  at 
Very's,  to  seduce  him ;  and  after  his 
fifth  flask  of  champagne  he  fVankly 
confessed  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
return  their  civilities  as  he  wished. 
Til  entertain  you  here,  and  have 
Blucher  and  PlatoflT,  Fouche,  and  anv 
one  else  you  like  to  meet  you.  I'll 
hotroduce  you  to  old  Prussia  and  the 
Czar  whenever  you  please ;  you  shall 
have  permission  to  shoot  at  Fontain- 
bleau  any  day  you  mention ;  but  as  to 
Madame  de  Roni,  she  b  devilish  ex- 
clusive ;  I  really  cannot  manage  that 
for  you.'" 

"  1  wish  you  could  prevail  on  your- 
self to  be  serious,*'  said  my  mother,  in 
nowise  pleased  with  the  jocular  spirit 
the  count't  antedote  h»d  ezcitea;^ 


"but  here  is  Jolia—what  does  she  ad- 
viser 

As  my  mother  spoke,  the  door 
opened,  and  my  cousin  appeared.  Her 
figure  had  more  of  the  roundness  of 
womanhood,  and  her  face,  though 
paler,  was  fuller,  and  its  ezpressiott 
Lad  assumed  a  more  decided  character 
than  when  I  last  saw  her.  Her  win* 
ning  smile  and  her  graceful  carriag* 
were  all  unchanged  ;  and  her  low  soft 
voice  never  struck  me  as  more  fasci- 
nating than  when  she  held  out  her 
hand  and  said«- 

"  My  dear  cousin  1  how  happy  it 
makes  me  to  see  you  again  1" 

Her  dark  blue  eyes  were  tearful  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  lip — ^that  hatashtT 
lip — trembled.  A  strange  wild  thria 
crept  through  my  heart  as  I  pressed 
her  hand  within  both  of  mine — a  vague 
feeling  which  I  dared  not  suffer  to  dveQ 
in  my  mind,  and  yet  feared  lest  wh«a 
it  should  depart  that  I  had  lost  nj 
chance  of  happiness.  Yes  I  there  are 
times  when  a  man,  without  the  admix- 
ture of  any  coxcombry  in  the  feeBn^ 
—without  a  particle  of  vanity — atay» 
with  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  onwor- 
thiness,  can  ask  himself— Docs  t^ 
woman  like  me?  And  at  such  os^ 
ments,  if  his  own  heart  give  not  the 
ready  answer,  it  were  far  better  thai 
he  sought  not  the  reply  from  hisreaaoa. 

It  was  only  when  my  mother  askex^ 
for  the  second  time,  what  was  to  be 
done  about  John's  ticket,  that  Jofi* 
seemed  aware  of  the  question,  a  sliglii 
—a  very  slight  curving  of  her  Bp 
showing  the  while  the  sense  she 


tained  of  such  an  inqutrv,  after  loMt 
years  of  separation  ;  and  at  laat»  aa  n 
unable  to  repress  the  indignation  of 
the  moment,  she  said  abruptly— > 

"  But,  of  course,  as  we  shall  not 
think  of  going  to-night*—-** 

"We  not  go  1  £k,pard»eml  why 
not  ?**  said  the  count. 

"  The  colonel  below  stairs  bcgi  to 
sajr  that  he  will  call  somewhat  later/ 
said  theftmme'de^ktmUirt  at  this  ji 
ture. 

"  The  colonel  I     Whom  does 
mean?" 

"  Oh,  my  friend  O'Grady.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  have  been  forgetting  hhn  aH 
this  while.  So  allow  me  to  join  yaw 
and  we*ll  wait  for  your  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"  I  remember  him  perfectly,^  mid 
my  mother;  *  an  agreeable  pcrm^  I 
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think*  So  take  Julia  and  the  count 
with  you»  and  1*11  follow  as  soon  as  I 
can." 

Julia  blushed  deeply*  and  as  sud- 
denly grew  pale  again,  as  my  mother 
spoke.  I  knew  that  she  had  always 
treated  my  friend  with  hauteur  and 
reserve*  without  any  assignable  reason* 
and  had  long  determined  that  when  an 
opportunity  arose*  I  would  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  the  unjust  impression  she 
had  somehow  conceived  of  my  warm- 
est* truest  friend.  This  was  not*  how- 
ever* the  time  for  explanations ;  and  I 
merely  said*  as  I  offered  mv  arm — 

"Poor  O'Grady  has  been  badly 
wounded ;  but  1  think  he*s  now  getting 
on  favourably.** 

She  said  something  in  reply*  but 
the  words  were  lost  in  the  noise  of 
descending  the  stairs.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  landing*  1  caught  aglimpse 
of  my  friend  issuing  from  the  porle 
eockere,  and  only  in  time  to  call  him 
by  his  name^ 

"  Holloa,  Phil !     Don't  go  away." 

As  he  turned  back  towards  the  draw- 
ing-room* he  cried  out — 

**  It*s  only  this  instant*  Jack*  I  re- 
membered how  very  awkward  it  was 
of  me  to  come  here  with  you  at  this 
hour.  You  have*  of  course*  so  much 
to  say  and  hear  after  your  absence — " 

The  sight  of  my  fair  cousin  cut 
short  his  speech*  as  she  stood  near  the 
door  with  her  hand  out  to  receive  him. 
As  O*  Grady  took  her  taper  fingers 
within  his  own*  there  was  an  air  of 
cold  dbtance  in  his  manner  that  actu- 
ally offended  me  :  bowing  deeply*  he 
said  a  few  brief  words  in  a  tone  of 

S'avity  and  stiffness  quite  unusual  with 
m  ;  and  then*  turning  to  Grammont* 
shook  his  hand  with  a  warmth  and 
cordiality  most  markedly  different. 
I  only  dared  to  elance  at  Julia*  but  as 
I  did  so  I  could  mark  an  expression 
of  haughty  displeasure  that  settled  on 
her  brow*  while  her  heightened  colour 
made  her  turn  away  towards  the  win- 
dow. 

I  was  myself  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  manner  in  which  0*Grady  had 
received  advances  which  I  had  never 
seen  made  to  any  one  before*  that  I 
was  silent.  Even  Grammont  saw  the 
awkwardness  of  all  parties  so  much  in 
need  of  his  intervention*  that  he  at 
once  opened  the  whole  negociation  of 
the  ball  to  O'Grady*  describing  with 
ft  Frenchman's  volubility  and  sarcasm 


the  stratagems  and  devicea  which 
were  employed  to  obtain  invitations— ^ 
the  triumph  of  the  successful*  the 
despairing  malice  of  the  unfortunate 
— heightening  his  narrative  by  the 
mystery  of  the  fair  hostess*  who— 
herself  unknown*  unheard  of  till  now 
— was  at  this  moment  at  the  pinnacle 
of  fashion*  dictating  the  laws  and  dis- 
tributing the  honours  of  the  beaumonde 
to  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful*  no  doubt  ?*' 
asked  O'Grady. 

«  Oui — pas  thai"  said  Grammont« 
with  that  all-explaining  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  bv  which  a  foreigner  con- 
veys so  much. 

"  Very  rich*  perhaps  ?" 

"  MWionaire  /"    said  the    French-r 
man*  in  a  tone  of  exultation  that  be- 
spoke  his  full  acquiescence   in  that, 
surmise  at  least. 

"  And  her  rank  ?" 

«  Ah  I  I  don't  read  riddles.  All  I 
know  is*  her  house  is  the  best  thing  at 
Paris ;  she  has  secured  old  Cambacere's, 
chefde  cuisine ;  has  bought  up  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  of  the  ex-emperor ; 
keeps  an  estafette  going  on  the  Stras- 
bourgroad  for  pates  defoisgras;  and  is 
on  such  terms  with  the  sovereigns*  that 
she  has  their  private  bands  to  play  at 
all  her  parties.     Que  vaulez  vous  t" 

'<  Nothing  more*  indeed  1 "  said 
O'Grady*  laughing.  **Such  admira- 
ble supremacy  in  the  world  of  bon  ton. 
it  would  be  rank  heresy  to  question 
farther*  and  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  active  canvass  for  the  invita-. 
tions." 

"Oui,  parbleur  said  the  French- 
man gaily.  ''  If  Monsieur  the  Compte 
d' Artois  does  not  exert  himself*  people 
will  be  more  proud  of  a  ticket  to  these 
balls  than  of  the  Croix  de  St.  Louis. 
For  my  own  part*  I  think  of  wearing 
mine  over  the  cordon." 

As  he  spoke*  he  flourished  his  card 
of  invitation  in  the  air*  and  displayed 
it  in  his  bosom. 

<'  Madame  de  Roni*  nee  Cassidy  de. 
Kilmainham*"  said  O'Grady*  bursting  * 
into  a  perfect  roar  of  laughing.  "  This 
is  glorious*  Jack.     Did  you  see  this?" 

«« See — eh  ? — to  be  sure ;  and  what 
then?" 

But  O'Grady's  mirth  had  burst  all 
bounds*  and  he  sat  back  in  an  arm- 
chair laughing  immoderately.  To  all 
our  questions  he  could  g^ve  no  other 
reply  than  renewed  bursts  of  merri- 
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m^ni,  which}  however  et^oyed  by  him- 
8elf>  were  very  provokbg  to  us. 

^*  He  knows  her>*'  whispered  GrA- 
xnont  in  my  ear :  *'  be  assured  he 
knows  madame.*' 

*  ''Jack,  where  shall  we  meet  in  half 
an  hour?'*  said  Phil  at  length,  jump- 
ing up  and  wiping  his  eyes. 

"Here,  if  you  like/'  said  I :  "I 
shall  not  leave  this  till  you  return.'* 
,  "  Be  it  so,"  said  he ;  and  then  with 
a  bow  to  my  cousin  and  an  easv  nod  to 
Gramonty  0*Grady  took  his  hat  and 
departed. 

Gramont  now  looked  at  his  watch, 
aiid  rememberitig  some  half-dozen  very 
important  appointments,  took  his  leave 
also,  leaving  me  once  more,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  tcte  ^  tete  with  Julia. 

There  were  so  many  things  to  talk 
over  since  we  had  met»  so  many  remi- 
niscences which  each  moment  called 
up,  that  I  never  thought  of  the  hours 
as  they  ran  over ;  and  it  was  only  by 
Lady  Charlotte's  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room  that  we  were  apjprized 
it  was  already  past  four  o'clock,  and 
that  the  tide  or  her  mornine  visitors 
Would  now  set  in  and  bresJc  up  all 
hopes  of  continuing  our  colloquy. 

"Where  is  your  friend?"  said  my 
mother,  as  she  carried  her  eyes  lan- 
guidly round  the  spacious  apartment. 

"Gone  some  hours  ago:  but  he 
promised  to  take  me  up  here.  We 
shall  see  him  soon,  I  suspect*' 

"  Colonel  O'Gradv,"  said  a  servant ; 
and  my  ooumu  had  just  time  to  leave 
tile  room  by  one  door,  as  he  entered 
by  another. 

Advancing  to  my  mother  with  a 
manner  of  respectful  ease  which  he 
poisessed  in  pmection,  O' Grady  con- 
trived in  a  few  brief  words  to  resume 
the  ground  he  had  formerlv  occupied 
in  her  acquaintance,  throwing  out  as 
he  went  an  occasional  complmient  to 
her  looks,  so  naturally  and  unaiTbctedly 
done  as  not  to  need  acknowledgment 
or  reply,  but  yet  with  suiBoient  em- 
jMviiemeftf  to  snow  bterest 


"  I  have  heard  sbce  ttq  arrival  tittt 
you  were  interested  about  this  baDt 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  secww 
you  some  tickets,  vhich,  though  bte^ 
some  of  your  friends  may  care  fbr." 

He  presented  my  mother  as  be 
spoke  with  several  blank  cards  of  in* 
vitation,  who,  as  she  took  them*  could 
not  conceal  her  astonishment,  nor 
repress  the  look  of  curiosity,  whkh 
she  could  scarcely  repel  in  words*  as 
to  how  he  had  accomplished  a  tkA 
the  highest  people  in  Paris  had  £uled 
in.  t  saw  what  was  passing  in  ber 
mind,  and  immediatelv  said — 

"  My  mother  would  like  to  know 
your  secret  about  these  same  tUstSv 
O' Grady,  for  they  have  been  a  perfect 
subject  of  contention  the  last 
weeks  here." 

"  Her  ladyship  must  excuse 
least  fbr  the  present — if  1  have  one 
secret  I  cannot  communicate  to  h^**** 
said  O'Grady  smiling.  "  Let  me  only 
assure  her,  no  one  shall  know  it  ht9br% 
she  herself  does.*' 

"  And  there  is  a  secretr  said  Lady 
Charlotte  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  secret,  repu6d 
O'Grady  with  a  most  ludicnmi  gn* 
vity  of  tone. 

"  Well,  at  least  we  have  proSted  bf 
it,  and  so  we  mKj  wait  in  pntieiiceu 
Your  friend  O'Grady  wiU  give  ns  tbe 

Eleasure  of  his  company  at  dinner,  I 
ope,"  continued  my  mother  whfa  het 
most  winning  smile. 

O'Gradv  declined,  having  alrcttdy 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ai^utniit. 
general)  but  begged  be  might  be  pcr^ 
mitted  to  join  our  party  at  tbe  ball  % 
which  being  gp^ously  acceded  to  hf 
my  mother,  we  both  made  oar  bow* 
and  sauntered  out  to  see  more  of  tbe 
sights  of  Paris. 

"  Come,  Phil,"  said  I,  wbea  we 
were  once  more  alone,  "  what  is  tbe 
secret?    Who  is  Madame  de  Roai  r 

"  Not  even  to  yon,  Jadt,"  mm  Hi 
answer,  and  we  walked  on  bi  sikDoe. 
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**  Mtek  Walftonli  heavealy  mMBory.**— WoBMwomi. 


We  bad  to  paase  in  mid-discourse  upon 
our  pleasant  tbeme»  sweet  reader ; 
ihore  considerate  than  the  Ancient 
Mariner  with  his  poor  Wedding-guest 
Hstener,  we  let  thee  go  with  our  story 
only  half-told.  It  is  now  time  to  re- 
sume our  interrupted  narrative ;  nor 
canst  thou  in  any  conscience  object  to 
dur  so  doing,  when  some  weeks  were 
Afeely  given  thee  for  breathing-time. 
We  arrest  thy  passing  steps,  therefore, 
without  scruple;  thirty  minutes'  oc* 
eupationi — 'tis  not  much — and  after 
that  thou  shalt  turn  again  to  the  aU- 
engrossing  world. 

'^  I>ost  ever  weary  in  hearkening  to 
its  tumult  ?  dost  ever  grow  tired  and 
Iknguid  in  justline  thy  way  through 
the  crowded  na^s  of  life?  Then, 
Were  it  well  with  thee  for  a  time  to 
forget  these  things ;  and  the  sweet 
^^onverse  of  our  old  friend  will  be  to 
tliiAe-  ear  soothing  as  the  chiming 
&11  of  those  melodious  streams  beside 
Which  it  was  his  delight  to  wander. 

Nor  will  pleasure  alone  attend  thy 
commtmion,  but  positive  good  wiU 
likewise  flow  to  thee  from  his  society ; 
from  his  precepts  you  will  learn  how 
tiie  daily  Durden  may  be  best  bom^, 
and  after  his  example,  that  a  meek  and 
contented  spirit  is  better  than  philoso- 
phy \  fbr  that  in  every  allotment  in  life 
there  is  somethiDg  or  other  which  will 
demand  gratitude  at  your  hands. 

The  position  in  which  we  left  our 
author  (for  we  must  go  back  a  little  in 
our  narrative)  was  one  calculated  to 
test  verv  severelv  his  serenity  of  mind. 
Thick  clouds  had  been  longgatheringia 
tiie  English  atmosphere ;  at  length  th^ 
joined  their  thunders,  and  the  tempest 
was  ponred  forth  on  the  miserable 
land.  The  irresolute  disposition  of 
the  kidff  was  ill  calculated  to  contend 
with  the  lawless  determination  of 
the  parliaments  and  in  1642  the  civil 
war  was  begun  with  the  indecisive  en* 
gagement  at  Edgehill ;  then  followed 
wearisome  negociations  in  proposals 
xoade  to  Charles  whiob  be  oonld  not 
conscientionsly  sanction^  yet  whioh  h4 


was  not  left  At  liberty  to  decline.  In 
1644  was  fought  the  obstinate  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Cromwell  abundantly 
displayed  itself.  Next  year  came 
the  ruinous  fight  at  Naseby ;  then  in 
another  twelvemonth  was  the  king  a 
self-surrendered  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scottish  army ;  and  in  1649  the 
unfortunate  Charles  at  last  found  quiet 
in  the  grave. 

During  these  troublous  times,  as 
we  have  already  told  thee,  Izaak 
Walton  had  been  constrained  to  give 
up  his  employment  in  the  metropolis 
— his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause 
being  well  known*  He  retired  to  his 
native  town  of  Staiford,  and  lived 
there  upon  a  small  estate  which  in 
better  days  he  had  purchased ;  and 
afterwards  (perhaps  driven  thence  like- 
wise) he  resided  with  his  distinguished 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; still  possessing  his  soul  in  all 
patience,  and  trustfully  awaiting  a 
brighter  and  better  state  of  things. 

In  the  lively  colours  of  nature,  in 
the  happy  society  of  his  few  familiar 
friends,  and  in  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  his  own  cheerful  heart  could  he 
find  blessings  of  which  the  turbulent 
world  outside  could  not  deprive  him. 
To  these  did  he  turn  in  his  hour  of  trial, 
and  they  betrayed  htm  not.  His  with* 
drawal  from  the  world  gave  him  suf- 
ficient time  for  thinking,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  retirement  we  possess  in  his  re- 
maining works  which  we  have  now  to 
notice.  Another  mind  would  have 
degenerated  into  qnerulousness,  but 
Walton's  rose  superior  to  fortune,  and 
triumphed. 

In  1653  appeared  the  work  which 
has  identified  his  name  with  its  subject 
for  ever — The  Complete  Angler,  or$ 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  The 
first  eoition  was  in  duodecimo,  and 
was  adorned  with  steel  engravings  of 
the  fish  mentioned  in  its  pages*  Not* 
withstanding  the  distracted  state  of  tiie 
kingdom  its  saecess  was  immediate— a 
•eeond  edition  i^pearisg  In  1655  witb- 
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many  improvements.  In  1 664  a  third 
edition  was  published  ;  in  1668^  a 
fourth;  and  m  1676,  a  fifth,  which 
was  the  last  in  Walton's  lifetime.  All 
these  were  successively  enlarged  and 
improved;  the  fifth  edition,  from  which 
our  present  copies  are  made,  contain- 
ing eight  chapters  more  than  the  first 

The  modem  editions  of  the  work 
are  innumerable.  We  shall  specify  a 
few  of  many  that  occur  to  us.  First  in 
the  list  for  its  splendour  and  costliness 
stands  that  published  in  two  volumes, 
imperial  octavo,  by  Mr.  Pickering 
a  few  years  since  from  the  editoriiu 
hands  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  late  venerable  Stothard 
and  Mr.  Inskipp.  The  local  scenery 
is  faithfully  given  in  these  magnificent 
volumes,  and  designs  are  supplied  to 
each  part  of  the  book  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  subject ;  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  the  type  is  above  all  praise, 
and  the  prefixed  memoir  was,  we  un- 
derstand, the  slow  gathering  of  twenty 
years ;  only  the  price — six  guineas-* 
will  keep  this  edition  from  general 
use.  To  readers,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend (capable  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
provement) the  Ipss  ostentatious  edition 
of  Professor  Rcnnie — published  in 
1834,  or  the  still  better  re-publication 
of  Mr.  Major  a  few  years  previously. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  diamond 
editions  which  we  have  not  seen,  and 
with  which,  for  our  sight's  sake,  we 
are  not  over  anxious  to  make  ac« 
quaintance.  * 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  dry 
details  to  the  book  itself  which  has 
been  long  lying  open  bv  our  side 
soliciting  our  regard.      Forgive  us» 


deur,  kind,  old  friend  I  onr  **  regvd** 
thou  hast  had  for  manv  a  dav,  and 
now  with  all  delight  do  we  betake 
ourselves  to  thy  gentle  and  true-hearted 
contemplations. 

"  The  Complete  Angler/*  while  ia- 
tended  primarily  for  instruction  in  the 
gentle  art,  is  by  no  means  a  strictlT 
professional  work.  It  was  the  author  s 
object,  he  tells  us,  **  to  make  a  recrea> 
tion  of  a  recreation  ;**  and  that  it  may 
not  **  read  dull  and  tediously,**  said  be« 
**  I  have  in  several  places  mixed,  not 
any  scurrility,  but  some  innocent  harm- 
less  mirth.  Vwy  judiciously,  lOce- 
wise,  he  adopted  a  conversational  e«l 
for  the  whole,  the  interlocutors  besng^ 
as  the  first  chapter  instructs  us,  "la 
angler,  a  hunter,  and  a  falconer,  eack 
commending  his  recreation ;"  or  if  ve 
prefer  their  Latin  dress — Pitoatatf 
Venator,  and  Auceps,  By  employiaf 
this  machinery  a  Uveliness  is  inmsM 
into  his  work  which  perhaps  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrived  at ;  and  as  hii 
book  advances,  through  the  introdo^ 
tion  of  one  or  two  more  character^ 
with  the  relieving  of  soim  aai 
snatches  of  poetry,  instead  of  a  doll 
treatise  Walton  has  produced  ft  vo> 
lume  to  deliffht  the  inexperienrad 
reader  who  will  take  it  np  only  Ibr 
the  book's  sake. 

Also  by  a  skilful  accommodatioa  of 
the  parts  Venator  is  overcome  by  tlM 
angler's  praise  of  his  gentle  amot^ 
ment  (every  thing  that  could  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  art  having  been  cf^ 
ployed  to  work  his  conversion):  be 
supplicates  to  be  received  a  po|tti»  aad 
in  tne  figure  of  giving  instmctioQ  to 
one  anxious  to  learn,  the  antbor  skA 


*  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Dublin,  to  whom  we  would  offer  e«r 
sincere  acknowledgments,  we  have  been  enabled  since  this  paper  was  pot  iato  tbe 
printer's  hands  to  add  to  our  stock  of  information  with  respect  to  Waltoa's 
personal  history ;  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  now  give  in  a  note,  wbat  we 
would  have  gladly  embodied  in  the  text  of  our  article.  From  aa  interetUiig  letter 
about  Walton  addressed  by  BIr.  Pickering  to  this  ftiend,  whisli  has  be«a  very  e«»* 
siderately  submitted  to  us,  induced  as  it  was  by  our  former  paper,  we  lem  tkii 
Isaak  came  to  London  at  an  early  age ;  that  he  was  in  all  probabtUty  edveatad  at 
Westminster — the  defective  register  not  permitting  us  to  speak  with  isild»li  i 
and  that  in  his  seventeenth  year,  in  1610,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Thoaws  OrittssB, 
citizen  and  ironmonger,  who  had  married  his  sister  Anne,  He  was  ouide  itmm  ef 
the  city  in  1617-ia 

Mr.  Pickering,  who  b  not  ashamed  to  be  a  man  of  taste  in  addRtion  to  Us  iiosi 
lent  habits  of  business,  possesses  the  following  interesting  memorials  of  the  aatJbor 
of  '*  The  Complete  Angler:'* — a  copy  of  this  work  with  Isaak's  autograph;  Wahoo^ 
prayer-book,  with  the  register  or  bis  family  in  autograph ;  the  copy  of  Dotma\ 
sermons,  wldch  Walton  rave  to  bis  most  dears  Ante  CraaiDer ;  his  eopv  sf  8s»- 
derson's  sermons,  with  ue  texts  in  his  own  hand ;  hit  oopy  of  Hoo^srs  psitj i 
and  presentation  copies  of  all  bis  lives  aod  worfcs^ 
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fullj  weaves  his  work,  And  teaches  his 
reader  under  guise  of  instructing 
another. 

The  object  we  have  set  before  our- 
selves in  this  and  our  former  paper  has 
been  the  examination  of  the  literary 
merits  of  Walton ;  in  consequence, 
any  hints  on  the  subject  of  the  work 
under  consideration  would  be  irrele- 
vant. We  may  however  be  permitted, 
once  and  for  all,  to  express  our  con- 
viction of  the  fruitlessness  of  book  in- 
struction. Our  memory  brings  clear 
before  us  almost  every  volume  pub- 
lished on  the  theme,  from  Wynkyn  de 
Worde*s  "  Treatyse  of  Fyshynge  witb 
an  Angle**  (as  edited  by  the  worthy 
prioress  of  St.  Alban*s,  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes)  down  to  the  days  of  Salmoma 
and  of  the  poet-iisherman,  Thomas 
Tod  Stodart ;  yet  do  we  esteem  them 
alike  valueless  in  point  of  practical 
utility.  And  we  detract  not  from  the 
merit  of  **  The  Complete  Angler  '* 
when  we  assert  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a 
literary  composition  we  value  it ;  for 
its  rules  and  regulations — despite  of 
their  proceeding  from  our  loved  ac- 
j[uaintance— savour  too  much  in  our 
judgment  of  the  sporting  kingdom  of 
Cockaign. 

Indeed,  in  hb  own  introductory  ad- 
dress to  his  reader^  Walton  confesses 
as  much,  when  he  declares  angling  to 
be  ''  an  art  not  to  be  taught  by  words 
but  by  practice  ;*'  and  when  he  admits 
the  imperfection  of  his  own  counsels, 
inasmuch  as  a )  change  of  circum- 
stances will  always  require  a  change 
of  plan,  which  alone  experience  can 
discover. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  extracts.  And  here  at  a 
page  full  of  lovely  thoughts  has  the 
r>ook  opened  of  itself:  we  suppose 
because  we  have  found  there  our  fa> 
vourite  passage.  Listen,  dear  reader, 
to  Master  Auceps  so  eloquently  plead« 
ing  for  the  feathered  darlings  of  na» 
tore:^ 


« 


Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the 
air,  those  that  be  not  hawks,  are  both 
so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that 


I  must  not  let  them  pass  without  some 
observations :  they  both  feed  him  and 
refresh  him  ;  feed  him  with  their  choice 
bodies,  and  refresh  him  with  their  cheer- 
ful voices.  I  will  not  undertake  to  men- 
tion the  several  kinds  of  fowl  by  which 
this  is  done:  and  his  curious  palate 
pleased  by  day,  and  which  with  their 
very  excrements  afford  him  a  soft  lodg^ 
ing  by  night.  These  I  will  pass  by,  but 
not  those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the 
air,  that  warble  forth  their  curious  dit<« 
ties,  with  which  nature  hath  furnished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art.'* 

Hush,  hush  !  hearken  to  the  bird  of 
morning  at  heaven's  gate,  still  quiring^ 
to  the  young-eyed  cherubun : — 

"  As  first  the  lark,  when  she  means 
to  rejoice,  to  cheer  herself  and  those 
that  hear  her ;  she  then  quits  the  earth 
and  sinews  as  she  ascends  higher  into  th^ 
air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad,  to 
think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull  earth, 
which  she  would  not  toudi  but  for  ne- 
cessity." 

Emblem  meet  of  the  human  soul^ 
with  all  its  upward  risings  still  tend- 
ing to  the  heaven  whence  they  derived 
their  being ;  yet  often  in  its  wander- 
ings to  the  far  sky  checked  and  drawn 
back  to  earth,  wherein  is  placed  its 
present  home  1 

'*  How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel 
with  their  melodious  voices  bid  welcome 
to  the  dieerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed 
months  warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no 
art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

'*  Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the 
like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as 
namely,  the  laverock,  the  little  linnet, 
and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  man- 
kind both  alive  and  dead." 

The  nightingale,  also,  in  whose 
plaintive  tones  the  desponding  soul  of 
Petrarch*  could  find  alone  edioes  for 
its  own  sadness,  is  here  presented  to 
us  with  more  cheerfbl  associations  :>—. 

"  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet 
loud  music  out  of  her  little  instrumental 


*  See  that  sweet,  sad  "  sonnetto :" — 

"  Quel  rossigninol,  ehe  si  soave  piange 
Forse  suoi  figli,  O  sua  cara  consort 


E  mi  ramente  la  mia  dura  sorte,"  Arc* 
Vol.  XX.— No,  119« 
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thfMt,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to 
thmk  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer 
sleeps  secorely,  should  hear,  as  I  have 
Terj  often,  the  dear  airs,  the  sweet 
deseants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling, 
the  doubling  and  redouUing  of  h^ 
▼oice,  might  well  be  lifted  aMve  earth 
and  saj,  '  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
Ibou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on 
MTthr 


It  »i 


Of  a  different  character,  but  very  well 
yrorth  quoting  nevertheless,  are  our  au- 
thor's ingenious  remarks  upon  contem- 
^tion  and  action  in  their  influence  upon 
Luman  conduct  and  human  happiness. 
These  powers  of  man  have  been  con- 
trasted each  with  the  other  from  tlie 
earliest  dawn  of  human  thinking,  and 
iMCording  to  men's  different  tempera- 
inents  they  have  been  received  into 
4ifferent  degrees  of  favour.  Singly* 
^ey  may  no  doubt  afford  momentary 
pleature ;  but  for  the  effecting  of  sure 
and  continued  good  they  must  needs  be 
united:  and  Lord  Bacon  has  expressed 
irbat  we  would  say  in  language  so  exact 
and  by  an  illustration  so  ourions,  that 
9r«  shiall  employ  hia  words  in  prefer- 
•BOa  to  our  own.  '*  That/'  said  he, 
**  will  indeed  digniff  and  exalt  know- 
Mge*  if  contemplation  and  action  may 
be  more  nearly  and  strongly  ooi\joined 
than  they  have  been;  a  conjunction 
lika  unto  that  of  the  two  highest 
planets — Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
M>Atemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet 
of  civil  society  and  action:*'*  and 
Walton  shows,  that  in  his  favourite 
pastime  such  result  follows  $  and  with 
much  ingenuity  converts  it  into  a 
plea  for  the  greater  esteeming  of 
anglers  and  their  innocent  occupa- 


tion.    He  begins  by  atttSng  tiie 
very  fairly:-. 


"  In  ancient  times  a  debate  hath  riseo, 
and  it  remains  nnresolred,  whether  the 
happiness  of  man  in  this  world  doth 
consist  more  in  contemplation  or  ao» 
tion  ?  Conceroing  which  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  their  opinion  of 
the  ftrst,  by  saying  that  the  nearer  ws 
mortals  come  to  Qod,  by  way  of  imita- 
tion, the  more  happy  we  are  ;  and  they 
say  that  Qod  enjoys  himself  only  by  a 
contemplation  of  his  own  infimteaesSv 
eternity,  power,  and  goodness,  and  the 
like ;  and  upon  this  groand«  many  doii 
teral  men  of  great  learning  and  devotka 
prefer  contemplation  before  action  \  aad 
many  of  the  fathers  seem  to  approve 
this  opinion,  as  may  appear  in  thev  eoa* 
mentaries  upon  the  words  of  var  8a* 
viour  to  Blartha,  Luke  x.  41,  42. 

«*  And  on  the  oontrary,  there  waftt  ael 
men  of  eqoal  authority  and  oredii,  thai 
prefer  action  to  be  the  more  ezctJlcBt ; 
as,  namely,  experiments  In  pbyda^  wa/k 
the  application  of  it  both  for  the  ease 
and  prolongation  of  man's  life,  bv  which 
each  man  is  enabled  to  act  and  do  good 
to  others — either  to  serve  hb  coaatrr 
or  do  good  to  particular  persons.  Am 
thev  say,  also,  that  action  Is  doctiiaal, 
and  teaches  both  art  and  virtue,  aad  Is 
a  maintainer  of  human  society  ;  and  lar 
these,  and  other  like  reasons,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  contemplation.  Gooem- 
ing  which  two  opinions,  I  shall  forbear 
to  add  a  third,  oy  declaring  my  own  t 
and  rest  myself  contented  in  teUing  yea 
that  both  these  meet  together,  aad  do 
most  properly  belong  to  the  most  botiest^ 
ingenuous,  quiet,  wi  harmleee  art  ef 
angling." 

Our  author's  opinion  of  a  "good 
oompanion,"  eo  cmlhreat  froa  old 
Jack  Falataff's,  are  Tenr  ebir«c«NWe 
of  hia  lerioiuMet  of  inuMi«aiid  the  la* 


*  iVom  the  ««  A^soIms,  dtvtiM,  poJifiMlj;  aai/ Mera24"  of  Owe^ 
that  had  an  extraordinary  share  of  popularity  in  its  day,  now  ahaeet 
we  quote  the  following  juat  remarks  on  the  subJeoC    Wo  tbhik  our  i 
join  with  us  in  admhrin^  as  well  the  style  of  the  author's  thinking  as  the 
language  in  which  his  ideas  are  embodied  :— 

**  M^itation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass,  whereby  In  her  long 

discemeth  God  as  if  he  were  near  ner  han£  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  bin 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  even  this  world,  while  we 
fai  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flow 
where  eiacntion  follows  sound  advisements,  so  is  man,  when  eontwipltiesi  ie 
lowed  by  action.  Contemplation  generates  \  action  propagates.  Witaont  tbe 
the  latter  is  defective ;  without  the  last,  the  first  is  but  abortive  and  embrj 
8t.  Bernard  compares  contemplation  to  RacheL  which  was  the  more  fair  s  but 
tion  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more  fruitful.  I  will  neither  always  be  busy  and  ' 
nor  ever  shut  up  hi  ndthing  but  thought.  Yet  that  which  some  men  call  id 
I  will  call  the  sweetest  part  of  my  fife,  and  that  is,  my  thinking.'* 


c  : 
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nocencj  of  his  social  mirth.  How 
much  of  the  so-called  pleasantry  of 
soeietj  has  been  derived  from  one  or 
other,  or  both,  of  the  sources  which 
he  here  so  justly  reprobates :— - 


•< 


And  now  to  your  question  concern- 
ingf  your  host — to  speak  truly,  he  is  not 
to  me  a  good  companion ;  for  most  of 
.  his  conceits  were  either  Scripture  jests 
or  lascivious  jests,  for  which  I  count  no 
man  witty ;  for  the  devil  will  help  a  man 
that  way  inclined  to  the  first ;  and  his 
own  corrupt  nature,  which  he  always 
carries  with  him,  to  the  latter.  But  a 
companion  that  feasts  the  company 
with  wit  and  mirth,  and  leaves  out  the 
iin  which  is  usually  mixed  with  tbem, 
he  is  the  man }  and  indeed  such  a  com- 
panion should  have  his  charges  borne  i 
and  to  such  company  I  hope  to  bring 
you  this  night.  ...  I  love 
such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends 
ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another  next 
morning." 

What  a  blessed  sphrit  displays  itself 
in  each  line  of  these  noble  sentiments 
fbl lowing : — 

"That  our  present  happiness  may 
Appear  to  be  the  ereater,  and  we  the 
more  thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to 
consider  with  me  how  many  do  even  at 
this  very  time  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache ;  and 
this  we  are  free  fVom  $  and  every  mUery 
that  I  mias  i$  a  new  mercy — and,  there- 
fore, let  us  be  thankful.  There  have 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have 
met  disasters  of  broken  limbs ;  some 
have  been  blasted,  others  thunder- 
stricken  ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from 
these*  amid  all  those  many  other  mise- 
ries that  threaten  human  nature :  let  us, 
ihorefore,  r^oice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are 
free  from  the  insupportable  burden  of  an 
accusing,  tormenting  conscience — a  mi- 
sery that  none  can  bear ;  and,  therefore, 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his '  preventing 
Brace,  and  Say.  etfery  mUery  that  I  mm 
u  a  new  fikerey  I ' 

Yet  at  this  time  was  he  an  inyolan- 
ihtj  exile  from  the  metropolis,  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  throne,  and  unsettled  in 
his  place  of  residence,  being  uncertain 
how  short  he  was  to  remain  in  any 
spot  where  he  might  fix  himself.  But 
tne  mind  is  always  ''its  own  place:*' 
our  opinions  of  things  depend  alto- 
^ther   upon   tha   medium    through 


which  we  view  them ;  and  it  is  not  so 
much  misfortune  or  happiness  that 
happen  to  men ;  as  rather  men  make 
these  for  themselves  by  the  regulation 
of  their  own  hearts.  In  a  rejoicing 
spirit  of  contentedness,  he  goes  on  to 
Say — 

'*  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there  be  many 
that  have  forty  times  our  estates,  that 
would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with 
the  expense  of  a  little  money,  have  eat, 
and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  angled, 
and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sang, 
and  laughed,  and  angled  again,  which 
are  blessings  rich  men  cannot  purchase 
with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  yott| 
scholar,  I  have  a  nch  neighbour  that  is 
always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to 
laugh.  The  whole  business  of  his  life  is 
to  get  money,  and  more  money,  that  he 
may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he 
is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solo- 
mon says  *  The  diligent  hand  maketh 
rich;'  and  it  Is  true  indeed.  But  he 
considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy ;  for  it 
was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great  ob« 
servation,  *  That  there  be  as  many  mi- 
series beyond  riches  as  on  this  side 
them.'  And  yet,  God  deliver  us  from 
pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having 
a  competency,  we  may  be  content  ana 
thanknill  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so 
much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with 
riches ;  when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares 
that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 

firole,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary 
ays  and  restless  nights,  evin  when 
others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the 
outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness :  few 
consider  him  to  be  like  the  silk-worm, 
that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels, 
and  consuming  herself;  and  this  many 
rich  men  do,  loading  themselves  with 
corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they  have  * 
probably  unconscionably  got.  Let  ns, 
therefore  be  thankful  for  health  and 
competence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet 
conscience." 

There  are  several  pages  similar  to 
this,  and  in  immediate  consequence^ 
which  we  are  constrained  by  our  limits 
to  pass  over,  though  we  would  will- 
ingly extract  them  for  our  readers. 
Your  remedy,  friends,  if  you  are  ag- 
grieved, is  to  procure  the  book  on 
your  account,  and  study  it  for  your- 
selves; then  will  our  omission  be  a 
yery  blessing  to  you,  and  as  such  you 
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will  acknowledge  it :  besides,  that  you 
should  do  this  was  always  our  inten- 
tion ;  nor  did  we  ever  wish  that 
our  imperfect  notice  should  supersede 
your  own  examination  of  these  writ- 
ings, or  that  an  hour's  talk  about  them 
should  serve  as  substitute  for  a  life- 
long acquaintance  with  them. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  vo- 
lume, Walton  has  introduced  poems 
by  Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  George  Herbert, 
Kit  Marlowe,  and  Edward  Waller. 
He  has  also  given  us  one  or  two  from 
his  own  pen,  which  we  shall  look  to 
before  we  conclude  our  article.  **  Old- 
fashioned  poetry,**  he  calls  these  former, 
''but  choicely  good;"  and  in  his  com- 
mendation of  them — for  we  have  loved 
them  long— we  find  our  own  judgment 
heartily  to  concur. 

We  delight  to  come  down  at  times 
to  these  unfrequented  spots  in  our  na- 
tive literature  ;  for  the  air  over  them 
is  healthful,  and  somehow  seldomer  do 
clouds  come  between  them  and  the 
heavens  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
modem  poems.  Quaint  as  they  are, 
and  fornud  in  their  arrangement,  like 
the  fast-disappearing  parterres  of  our 
grandsires,  (of  which  thev  continually 
remind  us,)  still  health  is  throned  in 
every  flower  that  meets  our  eye,  and 
the  stiff  walks  and  rising  terraces  are 
pleasant  to  look  at^  after  the  comnlon- 

Slace  things  that  we  see  about  us  every 
ay. 
Pleasant,  indeed,   it  is  to  wander 
through  our  solemn  glbh,  the  deep- 
ened shadows  of  which  that  slanting 
sunbeam    must   be    now  parting   in 
twain.     You  may  see  its  entrance  by 
coining  with  us  to  the  window,  and 
placing  your  cheek  close  to  that  side- 
pane — but  those  thick-clustered  curls 
must  be  first  removed,  lady  1  blinding 
as  they  do  both  your  view  and  mine. 
There,  at  the  base  of  those  twin  blue 
mountains  lies  our  retreat;   the  be- 
ffinning  of  it  is  just  visible  to  jovl 
ttom  Uiis,  but  it  goes  inward  miles 
twain,     with    increasinff     loveliness. 
Nowhere  can  the  bee  nnd  for  itself 
more  tempting  food  than  its  golden 
lurse ;  and  the  yellow  broom  and  the 
purple  heath  seem  to  our  fond  imagi- 
nation nowhere  to  flourish  so  luxu- 
riantly   as   there.     And,    holding   a 
mid<ue  course  between  the  two  sides 
of  it,  as  if  unable  to  determine  which 
the  more  beautiful — now  bending  to 


the  one,  now  again  wandering  orer  tn 
the  other — stealeth  along  our  tinkling 
burn.  You  see,  in  the  sun-glimptc, 
one  portion  of  it  issuing  into  light* 
and  descending  the  hill-side  like  a  thin 
vein  of  gleaming  silver.  Yet  have 
we  beheld  it,  and  with  no  long-  separa- 
tion, in  a  very  different  temperament. 
Sometimes,  even  as  now,  hath  it 
scarcely  strength  to  descend  the  tioy 
waterfall  our  own  hands  have  mad* 
for  it :  it  tires  on  its  Journey,  and  oo 
reaching  the  embankment  seems  there 
to  rest.  And  very  often  again,  when 
far  awa^  among  the'  mountains  tbtt 
dense  rams  have  fallen,  its  choked-up 
channel  cannot  give  room  for  tbs 
turbid  waters  it  rolls  along;  impa- 
tient doth  it  chafe  against  socb  con- 
fining limit,  and,  at  last,  singing  a 
glorious  pasan  of  liberty,  it  bursts  its 
way  to  lose  itself  in  the  mterminafale 
ocean. 

But  alike  in  storm  and  calm  do  w« 
love  to  wander  along  its  banks  ;  alike 
do  we  seek  its  company  when  the  glad 
voice  of  spring  comes  to  tell  us  of 
the  birth  of  the  violet,  and  when  fbe 
mournful  sighs  of  autumn  too  plainlj 
reveal  to  us  the  reign  of  the  flowers 
is  over.  And  midway,  as  you  foQow 
its  course,  and  right  overha^in^  oar 
chosen  resting-place,  is  a  dti(  m^gfaty 
in  stature,  which  we  call — Words- 
worth stood  sponsor  for  it — The  Rock 
of  Names.  Grey  with  years 
the  stem  g^ant,  and  round  his  s< 
ribs  the  creeping  ivy  twines  itself; 
and  here  and  there  the  lidten  is  seen 

growing  firom  his  side,  and  ^vm% 
rushwood  in  patches  of  earth  whtck 
no  human  hand  ever  disturbed.  Aftd 
the  wild  bird  loves  his  rifted  crevice^ 
and  rears  her  young  in  them,  withovl 
harm,  or  fear  of  molestation. 

Between  it  and  the  river  spriad 
a  dozen  paces  of  as  verdant  sod  m 
Erin  any  where  delights  in.  A  &irj 
knoll  it  is  and  in  dampest  sraeoa 
always  dry;  and  whenever  the  dsi^- 
god  looks  down  upon  the  vaUsj.  ka 
sweetest  smile  is  unfailingly  flm^ 
the  little  recess  we  have  made 
own. 

The  Rock  of  Names  b 
ever.£uthful  warder,  which 
ceived  firom  us  its  title  oo 
the   associations    our 
connected  it  with  ;  for 
have  been  recited  the  iwsiilsst 
of  our  poets ;  and  the  naaes  to#  ttJ 
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that  are  great  and  good  in  literature 
that  rock  knows  well,  and  will  re- 
tain. 

Seldom  do  we  take  with  us  a  book 
when  we'visit  it»  fur  we  find  nature 
always  too  attractive  to  permit  us  to 
read  out  of  doors:  but  we  luve  to 
fling  ourself  upon  the  green  turf 
there*  and  turn  over  the  stores  of 
thought  reading  has  bestowed  upon 
us ;  and  memory  opens  to  us  her 
richesy  and  the  muse  herself  deigns  to 
accept  our  adoration. 

Whatsoever  delights  us  in  poetry, 
a  single,  or  at  most  a  second,  reading 
makes  our  own :  it  then  remains  for 
ever  with  us,  in  vivid  recollection,  to 
bring  gladness  to  our  heart  so  often 
as   it   may  recur.     And   our   older 


minnesingers  have  supplied  us  with 
many  of  our  pleasantest  themes. 
Wiih  half-shut  eye  can  we  dream 
away  whole  days  together,  in  quoting 
from  their  deathless  compositions, 
and  lying  upon  our  river's  bank  can 
in  their  company  listen  to  ''music 
sweeter  than  its  own." 

Not  long  since,  0  sovereign  cliff! 
didst  thou  take  up  a  strain,  which 
shall  be  enduring  as  thine  own  ex- 
istence; and  now  shall  it  answer  as 
fit  specimen  of  the  poetry  Izaak 
Walton  loved.  But  neither  thou  nor 
I,  O  mighty  one  I  were  to  him  indebted 
for  our  first  introduction  to  it.  It  is, 
reader,  by  the  Sir  Henry  Wotton  we 
spoke  to  thee  about  in  our  last 
paper : — 


**A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  VAKITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

*'  Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ! 
Farewell,  ye  hoaoured  rags,  ye  glorious  bubbles  I 
Fame's  but  a  hollow  echo — gold,  pure  clay — 
Honour,  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day — 
Beauty,  the  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin — 
State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in 
And  torture  free-born  minds  ;  embroidered  trains. 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins ; 
And  blood  allied  to  greatness  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own. 

Fame,  honour,  beautv,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 
Are  but  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

"  I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder-stroke ; 
I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men  too  unkind 
Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind ; 
I  would  be  wise,  but  that  I  often  see 
The  fox  suspected  whilst  the  ass  goes  free ; 
I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fair  and  proud. 
Like  the  bright  sun,  oft  setting  in  a  cloud ; 
I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 
Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass : 
Rich,  hated ;  wise,  suspected ;  scorned,  if  poor ; 
Great,  feared  ;  fair,  tempted ;  high,  still  envied  more : 
I  have  wished  all ;  but  now  f  wish  for  neither. 
Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair ;  poor  I'll  be  rather. 

**  Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  for  her  heir. 
Would  beauty's  queen  entitle  me  the  fair, 
Fame  speak  me  fortune's  minion  ;  could  I '  vie 
Angels  •  with  India ;  with  a  speaking  eye 


•  An  angel  is  a  piece  of  coin,  value  ten  shiliings.     The  words,  to  "  vie  angels,' 
are  a  metonomy,  and  signify,  to  compare  wealtii. 

[Shakspeare  perpetrates  one  of  his  bad  puns  from  th?  name  of  this  coin,  when 
he  makes  Sir  John  give,  as  a  reason  for  admiring  Mrs.  F jrd : 

**  Fal. Now,  the  report  goes,* she  has  all  the  rule  of  her  husband's  purse;  she 

bath  legions  of  angels."^MEiuiT  Wives  of  Windsor.  J 
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Command^are  heads,  bowed  knees,  strike  joitica  domb 
As  well  as  blind  and  lame,  or  c^ve  a  tongue 
To  stones  by  epitaphs  ;  be  called  *  great  master' 
In  tlie  loor.e  rhymes  of  every  poetaster ; 
Could  I  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives, 
Great,  fair,  rich,  ydse,  all  in  superlatires, 
Yet  1  more  freely  would  these  gifts  resign 
Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them  mine ; 
And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  Ifisure 
Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure  1 

**  Welcome,  pure  thoughts  I  welcome,  ye  silent  groves  I 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  lov©^  I 
Now  the  winged  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring  y 
A  prayer-book,  now,  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  vows  dwell  hero,  nor  palO'faced  foan  ; 
Then  here  I'll  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly. 
And  learn  to  affect  a  holy  melanoboly : 

And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger  then 
I'll  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again." 


[Not. 


These  verses  occur  in  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler,"  not  very  far  from  the 
end ;  and  we  shall  conclude  our  notice 
of  this  work  of  our  author*s  with  a 
few  remarks  on  his  character  as  a 
natural  historian. 

And  here  he  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
for  his  ignorance  led  him  into  errors 
80  gross,  that  we  sometimes  doubt  bis 
seriousness  in  asserting  them.  When 
we  state  a  few  of  the  absurdities  he 
gives  us  for  "  facts,"  we  know  our 
readers  will  smile,  and  almost  call  in 
question  his  veracity.  But  Walton 
never  intended  to  mislead.  Habits  of 
close  observation  would,  no  doubt, 
have  saved  him  from  most  of  his 
foolish  fancies ;  but  his  mind  wai 
naturally  unsuspicious,  and  led  him  to 
receive,  without  gainsaying,  the  state- 
ments of  others  on  the  subject.  For 
this  reason  he  adopts,  and  gives  us  for 
truths,  such  puerile  conceits  as  the 
veriest  tyro  of  the  present  day  would 
not  be  guilty  of. 

But,  as  some  excuse  for  our  old 
friend,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  compa- 
ratively modern  origin  of  the  science. 
Aristotle,  it  is  true,  began  a  classifi- 
cation, but  the  regular  arrangement 
of  the  various  species  is  only  of  yester- 
day, and  the  R^^pie  Animal  of  Cuvieris 
in  our  judgment  merely  the  com- 
mencement of  accurate  knowledge. 
Even  it,  we  are  persuaded,  fur  titer 
discovery  will  in  many  respects  amend 
or  modify,  and  that  before  Ion;?. 

Some  of  Walton's  mistakiS  we 
must  now  briefl/  mention.  The  round 


prickly  shell  of  the  eckifiMs,  or 
urchin,  which    we    have    picked   xxf 
scores  of  times  on  the  fkir  sea-besch 

of  Y ,  he  makes  out  to  be  the 

nest  of  the  kingfisher:  pearls  with 
him  are — very  poetically,  no  doubt — 
''glutinous  dew-drops,  condensed  by 
the  sun's  heat ;"  eels  are  only  vtviM 
mud ;  the  luce,  or  pike  (we  love  the 
first  name  for  our  Shaksperian  associ- 
ations) is  produced  from  the  pickerd 
weed ;  and — last  not  least — we  lean 
from  him  the  old  traditionary  stofy, 
that  the  barnacle,  (Upas  anati/traj 
the  little  animal  that  attaches  itsetf 
to  the  planks  of  the  lost  Tessd,  is 
the  emoryous  formation  of  the  oaai 
bernicla,  or  barnacle  ffoose!  Bat 
enough ;  the  age  iu  which  he  Ured* 
not  the  author,  is  chargvable  with 
these  things  ;  and  how  many  notions, 
equally  unfounded,  are  believed  by  ths 
otherwise  well-informed,  at  the  prescitf 
day.  How  many  a  heart  at  lone  mid- 
night beats  quicker  at  the  tapjting  of 
the  death-watch  I  With  how  many  ii 
the  magpie  still  an  unlucky  bird,  and 
the  raven's  hoarse  voice  full  of  decided 
misfortune!  How  general,  yet  horn 
absurd,  the  prejudice  against  the  com- 
mon earwig  1 

We  turn  from  these  things  to  the 
three  remaining  biographies  of  laaak 
Walton,  taking  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  successiveiT  appearrd. 

The  memoirs  he  had  previooshr  p«!W 

lished  were  of  two   intimate  fnenii 

^nd  associates  of  his  own,  and  were 

designed   to  prtserve  their  memaq 
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and  maVe  known  their  merits  to  others ; 
but  now  Walton  was  prevailed  upon  to 
engage  in  a  similar  task  for  a  stranffer, 
and  one  no  contemporary^  who  had 
been  deceased  sixty-four  years:  this 
was  Richard  Hooker,  the  famous 
author  of  ^*  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity." 

If  the  former  were  love-labours,  the 
present  one  seems  to  have  been  under- 
taken from  feelings  of  duty.  The 
name  of  Hooker  had  been  carried  over 
the  world  by  means  of  his  imperisha- 
ble writings,  and  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged  had  reaped  a  harvest  of 
fame  from  the  labours  of  one  of  her 
humblest  sons  ;*  and  now  a  notice  of 
his  life,  containing  ''  many  dangerous 
mistakes  both  of  himseif  and  his  books  "f 
bad  been  given  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter — the  com- 
petitor with  our  first  Charles  for  the 
authorship  of  the  £i»«»y  Bcrix/jtu.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Gil- 
bert Sheldon)  knowing  Walton's  capa- 
bilities in  such  composition,  enjoined 
him  to  rectify  the  bishop's  mistakes, 
and  vindicate  the  memory  of  Hooker 
by  writing  a  fuller  and  a  truer  account. 

Twenty  years  had  now  gone  over, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  since  the 
publication  of  the  lives  of  Dr.  Donne 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton — which  fixes 
the  date  of  the  present  biographv  to 
1664 — and,  until  this  call  upon  him, 
he  had  had  no  thought  of  troubling 
"  either  himself  or  others  by  any  new 
engagement  of  the  kind;*'  but  entreaty 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  accordingly  the 
stores  of  information  his  diligent  in* 
quiry  had  laid  up  for  him  are  turned 
to  happy  account  in  the  interesting 
biography  he  next  presents  us  with. 

Kichard  Hooker,  the  schismaticorum 
mqUeuSt  as  he  bus  been  called,  was 
born  of  humble  parents,  at  Heavy  tree, 
nigh  to  Exeter,  about  the  year  1553. 
llis  early  childhood  was  marked  with 
gentleness  of  manner,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  withal  a  modesty 
that  made  him  greatly  beloved.     He 


was  an  early  qnestionist,  **  quietly  iH'*- 
qnisitive  why  this  was,  and  that  was 
not  to  be  remembered-^why  this  waa 
granted,  and  that  denied ;"  and  these 
qualities  so  endeared  him  to  his 
schoolmaster,  that  when  his  parents 
desired  to  apprentice  Richard  to  some 
trade,  the  worthy  teacher  entreated 
that  he  might  be  left  with  him,  pro- 
mising to  double  his  diligence  in  his  in* 
struction,  and  dedflring  that  he  sonffhfr 
no  other  reward  than  the  content  of  so 
hopeful  an  emplovment. 

In  1567,  in  his  fourteenth  jear^ 
nnder  the  patronage  of  Jewell,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  had  been 
recommended  by  a  rich  uncle,  and  to 
whom  he  had  even  more  recommended 
himself  by  his  remarkable  promise,  he 
was  entered  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reynolds 
being  his  tutor.  And  here  his  deep  pietjr 
and  his  great  attainments  procui^d  for 
him  two  distinguished  pupils,  who  for 
his  life  after  were  his  steadfast  friends 
— George  Cranmer,  nephew  to  the 
great  archbishop  of  the  same  name,  and 
Edwin  Sandys,  afterwards  the  author 
of  that  remarkable  book,  the  "  Europas 
Speculum."  In  1573  he  was  placed 
upon  the  foundation,  being  made  one 
of  the  twenty  scholars  of  his  college  ; 
and  in  1577  he  was  admitted  fellow. 

And  now  for  three  years  longer  did 
he  continue  a  laborious  student,  "  en* 
riching  his  quiet  and  capacious  soul 
with  the  precious  learning  of  the  phi- 
losophers, casuists,  and  schoolmen ; 
and  with  them  the  foundation  and 
reason  of  all  laws,  both  sacred  and 
civil ;  and  indeed  with  such  other 
learning  as  lay  most  remote  fi'om  the 
track  of  common  studies."  He  was 
then  advanced  to  the  lectureship  of 
Hebrew,  and  immediately  afterwards 
he  entered  into  holy  orders. 

Being  appointed  to  preach  at  PaulV 
cruss,  he  set  out  for  London  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  duties :  here  he  was  led 
into  an  imprudent  marriage,  which 
caused  him  to  forfeit  his  fellowship, 
and  brought  him  into  continued  corea 


•  *  It  reached  Rome,  and  Clement  the  Eighth,  the  rnling  pontilF,  on  heariog  the 
first  book  read  gave  it  this  testimony  :— .*'  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath, 
not  searched  into ;  nothing  is  too  hard  for  h:8  understanding.  This  man  indeed  de- 
serves the  name  of  an  author :  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age ;  for  there  is  in 
then  sseh  seeds  of  eternity,  that,  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last' 
fire  shall  consume  all  learning." 
t  Walton's  **  Epistle  to  the  Reader  of  the  Lires,"*  in  8vo.    1670. 
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and  discomfort }— -but  these  last  only 
caused  his  blessed  tranquillity  of  tem- 
per more  abundantly  to  be  seen. 

We  find  him  in  \5S5,  after  some 
vicissitudeiiy  enjoying  the  valuable  pre- 
ferment of  Mastership  of  the  Temple, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Sandys  family,  his  pupil  Edwin  having 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  his  father ;  and 
it  was  now,  on  account  of  the  afternoon 
preacher,  Walter  Travers,  strongly 
ffiving  Congregationalism  the  pre- 
ference ta  Episcopacy,  that  Hooker's 
mind  was  turned  to  the  examination 
of  those  points  of  disputed  discipline 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  his 
celebrated  volumes.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  public  opposition  between 
the  preachers,  **  the  forenoon  sermon 
speaking  Canterburv,  and  the  after- 
noon Geneva  ;**  but  the  dispute  brought 
with  il  much  of  pain  and  grief  to  both 
parties.  Travers  was  removed  from 
his  office,  or  left  it  voluntarily;  and 
Hooker,  to  whom  contention  was 
especially  distasteful,  was  at  his  own 
request  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Boscum,  near  the  city  of  Salisbury. 

In  this  retirement  he  completed  the 
first  four  books — eight  he  intended 
there  should  be—of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity:  these  were  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  in  1592,  but  did  not  see 
the  light  for  two  years  after.  The 
fifth  book  appeared  by  itself  in  1597, 
and  was  composed  at  the  rectorv  of 
Bishop's  Bourne,  in  Kent,  to  which  he 
had  been  meanwhile  advanced. 

In  the  latter  place,  the  fame  of  bis 
writings  and  his  own  blamelessness  of 
character  attracted  to  him  many  visi- 
tors. But  let  hlf  biographer  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way : — 

**  This  parsonage  of  Bourne  is  from 
Canterbury  three  miles,  and  near  to  the 
common  road  that  leadi  from  that  city 
to  Dover;  in  which  parsonage  Mr. 
Hooker  had  not  been  twelve  months, 
but  his  books  and  the  innocency  and 
sanctity  of  his  life  became  so  remark- 
able, that  many  turned  out  of  tho  road, 

and  others — scholars  especially went 

purposely  to  see  the  man  whoso  life  and 
learning  were  so  much  admired:  and, 
•las  I  as  oar  Saviour  said  of  John  the 
Baptist,  •  What  went  they  out  to  see? 
a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?' 


Ko,  indeed;  but  an  obseure,       

man ;  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  kiai 
u<;ually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or  cano«». 
Cal  coat ;  of  a  mean'  stature,  and  stoop. 
ing,  and  >'et  more  lowly  in  the  tboagbts 
of  his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out,  not  witb 
age,  but  with  study  and  holy  mortifica- 
tions; his  face  full  of  beat  pimple^ 
begot  by  his  inactivity  and  sftdflotaiy 
life.  And  to  this  true  efaaracter  of  Us 
person  let  me  add  this  of  his  dispotitiaa 
and  behaviour:— God  and  nature  MtiaJ 
him  with  so  blessed  a  bashfulneas,  that 
as  in  his  vounger  days  his  pupils  migfet 
easily  look  him  out  of  countenance,  s« 
neither  then  nor  in  his  age  did  be  ever 
look  any  man  willingly  in  the  fisoe  ;  aad 
was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  natwretkat 
his  poor  parish-clerk  and  be  did  nsrer 
talk  but  with  both  their  haU  oa,  or  beCk 
off,  at  the  same  time." 

Tbelastthreebooksof  Mr.  Hookers 
work  he  did  not  live  to  publisb  ;  aod 
there  b  too  much  reason  to  appreheod 
that  we  have  them  in  a  very  diilereBt 
state  from  that  in  which  their  author 
left  them — not  from  un&ithftilDess  o« 
the  part  of  his  editors,  but  from  tke 
fact  of  some  Puritan  divines  (agaioil 
whom  be  wrote)  having  obtained  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  MSS.  His 
death  took  place  about  the  year  lOOa 

The  life  of  that  model  of  the  hum^ 
ble,  patient,  exemplary  country  pastor, 
George  Herbert,  apoeared  from  Wal- 
ton*s  pen  in  1G70.  He  seems  to  hsre 
been  moved  to  write  it  as  '^  a  firee-wg 
offering,  chiefly  to  please  himself,  hot 
yet  not  without  respect  to  posterity."* 
A  stranger  to  Herbert's  peraon»  he 
was,  however,  well  acquamted  with 
his  manv  deli^tful  traits  of  chanctcr 
(through  theur  mutual  aeqaaantano^ 
Dr.  Donne)  ;  and  the  memoir  he  has 
^ven  us,  gathered  from  these  f^hut- 
ings  of  description,  abomids  in  Irlics- 
tous  illustration  of  the  mind  and  ~ 
position  of  its  subject:  the 
ment  is  excellent,  and  the  reader's 
Interest  is  well  retained  throii^hovt. 
We  are  disposed  to  rank  it  next  t* 
Walton's  first  and  best  biognphy-..the 
life  of  Dr.  Donne. 

Unlike  Hooker's,  the  fiunily  of 
George  Herbert  were  Boblfr^hia  friher 
being  Richard  Herbert  of  '" 
mery,  and  his  mother  Magdalen 

port,  of  the  fiunons  Shropshiro  fi , 

lie  was  bom  in  the  cattle  of  Mon^il 


•  ••  £pisUe  to  the  Reader  of  the  Uvet.-    Ed  Wa 
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mery»  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1593^ 
the  ftfih  of  seven  brothers — the  eldest 
of  whom  wfts  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
deistical  work  "  De  Veritate."  His 
childhood  and  early  youth  were  spent 
under  t)ie  anxious  eye  of  his  mother, 
who  placed  him  in  his  twelfth  year  at 
the  school  of  Westminster,  "  where,*' 
says  Walton,  ''the  beauties  of  his 
pretty,  behaviour  and  wit  shined  and 
Decaime  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this 
his  innocent  a^e,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to  become 
the  care  of  Heaven,  and  of  a  particular 
good  angel  to  guard  and  guide  him.*' 
At  the  affe  of  fifteen,  in  his  right  of 
king's  scholar,  he  was  elected  out  of 
the  establishment  for  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

During  his  sojourn  at  that  univer- 
sity many  of  his  sweetest  poems  were 


written,  and  from  the  first  he  seems 
to  have  consecrated  his  g^ft ;  for  soon 
afler  his  removal  ho  addressed  to  that 
dear  parent  who  had  so  carefully 
tended  him,  the  following  eloquent  re- 
monstrance against  a  general  abuse 
of  the  talent  of  his  day,  and,  alas  t  of 
our  own  likewise  :>- 

"  But  I  fear  the  heat  of  my  late  ap;ue 
hath  dried  up  those  springs,  by  which, 
scholars  say,  the  muses  use  to  take  up 
their  habitations.  However,  I  need  not 
their  help  to  reprove  the  vanity  of  those 
many  love-poems  that  are  daily  writ, 
and  consecrated  to  Venus ;  nur  to  b^ 
wail  that  so  few  are  writ,  that  look 
towards  God  and  heaven.  For  my  own 
part,  my  meaning,  dear -mother,  is^  in 
these  sonnets,  to  declare  my  resolution 
to  be,  that  my  poor  abilities  in  poetry 
shall  be  all  and  ever  consecrated  to 
God's  glory ;  and  I  beg  you  to  receive 
this  as  one  testimony  : — 


"  My  God,  where  is  that  ancient  heat  towards  thee. 
Wherewith  whole  shoals  of  martyrs  once  did  bum. 
Besides  their  other  flames  ?    Doth  poetry 
Wear  Venus'  livery  ?  only  serve  her  turn  ? 
Why  are  not  sonnets  made  of  thee  ?  and  lays 
Upon  thine  altar  burnt  ?    Cannot  thy  love 
Heighten  a  spirit  to  sound  out  thy  praise 
As  well  as  any  she  ?    Cannot  thy  aove 
Outstrip  their  Cupid  easily  in  flight? 
Or  since  thy  ways  are  deep  and  still  the  same, 
Will  not  a  verse  run  smooth  that  bears  thy  name  ? 
Why  doth  that  fire,  which  by  that  power  and  might 
Each  heart  doth  feel,  no  braver  rael  choose 
Than  that  which  one  day  worms  may  chance  refuse  ?[ 


"  Sure,  Lord,  there  is  enough  in  thee  to  dry 
Oceans  of  ink ;  for  as  the  deluge  did 
Cover  the  earth,  so  doth  thy  majesty : 
Each  cloud  distils  thy  praise,  and  doth  forbid 
Poets  to  turn  it  to  another  use. 
Roses  and  lilies  speak  Thee ;  and  to  make 
A  pair  of  cheeks  of  them  is  thy  abuse. 
Why  should  I  women's  eyes  for  crystal  take  ? 
Such  poor  invention  burns  in  their  low  mind 
Whose  fire  is  wild,  and  doth  not  upward  go 
To  praise,  and  on  thee.  Lord,  some  ink  bestow. 
Open  the  bones,  and  you  shall  nothing  find 

In  the  hest  face  but  filth ;  when,  Lord,  in  thee         | 

The  beauty  lies in  the  discovery." 


We  constantly  think,  on  repeating 
the  above  admirable  lines,  what  a  pro- 
phetic replv  they  furnish  to  the  oppo- 
site view  of  the  case  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Johnson^  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 


after.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
doctor's  glittering  sentences,  than 
which,  when  divested  of  their  oracnlar 
dogmatism,  nothing  can  be  more  faulty 
in  principle  or  unfounded  in  point  of 


^  Lives  of  the  English  Poets— Waller  and  Watts. 
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£ict  t— "  Contemplative  pietj,  or  the 
ifitercourse  between  God  and  the  hu- 
man soul,  eannot  be  poetical.  Faith, 
invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invested 
by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanks- 
giving, the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effu- 
sions, yet  addressed  to  a  being  with- 
out passions,  is  confined  to  a  few  words, 
and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed. 
Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  something  more  excellent  than  it- 
self." 

We  stop  with  the  last  sentence; 
smrelr,  on  tne  contrary,  poetry  receives 
a  reflected  glory  the  more  it  dwells  in 
the  sunlight  of  heaven  ;  the  nobler 
the  subject  it  takes  up,  the  higher 
doth  it  ascend  in  majesty  itself.  Could 
Milton  have  producea  his  undying 
poem  by  choosing  any  other  or  inferior 
theme? 

Why  is  it,  too,  that  all  the  impas- 
sioned portions  of  God's  word  are 
poetical ;  that  the  prophets  spake  in 
numbers ;  that  the  sweet  Psalmbt  of 
Israel  so  delivered  his  divine  commis- 
sions? 

And  those  who  sought  to  deprive 
the  rouse  of  her  sacredness  of  charac- 
ter, why  is  it  they  have  all  so  signally 
failed?  Had  Johnson  no  memory  of 
her  triumph  over  his  own  contempo- 
rary, the  proud  inhabitant  of  Ferney  ? 
Could  he  not  remember  that  Voltaire 
in  his  tragedies  bore  testimony  to  what 
in  his  life  be  denied— the  beaaty  and 
the  blesseduess  of  Christianity  ?  "  He 
came,"  wrote  Charles  Wolfe,  "like 
the  disobedient  prophet  that  he  might 
curse  the  people  of  God,  and,  behold, 
he  blessed  them  altogether  1 " 

To  this  devotion  of  his  poetical  ta- 
lents, Herbert  adhered  most  rigidly 
throughout  his  life :  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion immediately  to  refer  to  the 
fruits  of  this  determination,  and  now 
must  return  to  his  collegiate  life. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  his  dis- 
tinguished  reputation  pointed  him  out 
as  a  fit  person  fur  a  vacant  fellowtihip, 
to  which  he  was  accordingly  elected  ; 
and  fonr  years  after,  in  1610,  he  re- 
dsived  the  further  honour  of  being 
chosen  orator  for  the  university.  While 
holding  the  latter  post,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attract  the  notice  of 
King  James,  by  his  elegant  answer  on 
behalf  of  the  university,  thanking  the 
king  for  a  volume  of  his  poems  called 
the  Basilikoa  Dorao.    TkeM  poemt 


art  reprinted  by  Biahc^  Perey* 
pronounces  npon  them  a  Mgfa 
gium ;  but  they  scarcely  jttttifr  such 
praise  as  the  following  couplet,  m 
which  the  orator's  letter  eondoded:— . 

"  Quid  Vatwanam  Bodleiaoaaiqv*  pb» 
jicis  hospes  ? 
Unicus  est  nobis  biUiotheea  Hber.** 


From  the  king  he  received 
trifling  sinecure  as  an  earnest  of  fotara 
favours ;  but  these  were  interrupted 
by  James's  death  in  1625.  The  jev 
following,  being  now  in  the  sacrwd 
ministry,  he  left  his  college  for  tfas 
prebend  of  ^  Lay  ton  Ecclesia  in  tha 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  whence  in  1630 
he  was  moved  to  Bemerton,  near  Salis- 
bury, where  he  continued  daring  tlk* 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  feeUqgs  oo 
entering  the  church  are  admiraUr 
pressed  in  his  reply  to  a  court -fi 
who  dissuaded  him  from  it  on  the 
of  his  birth  and  abilities : — 

*'  It  hath  been  formerly  Jndred  that 
the  domestic  servants  of^the  Kinc^of 
Heaven  should  be  of  the  noblest  fa^ffias 
on  earth.  And  though  the  iniqtrity  of 
the  late  times  have  made  clergymrs 
meanly  valued,  and  the  sacred  nmoM  of 
priest  contemptible,  yet  I  will  Ubo«r  to 
make  it  honourable  by  consecratiiig  all 
my  poor  learning  and  all  my  poor  abfis- 
tics  to  advance  the  glory  of  that  God 
that  gave  them;  knowm^  thu  I  cma 
never  do  too  much  for  him  that  hatk 
done  so  much  for  me  as  to  make  mm  m 
.  .1  christian.  And  I  will  labour  to  be  Hko 
my  Saviour,  by  making  humility  lovely 
In  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  by  foUowia^ 
the  merciful  and  meek  evampk  of  my 
dear  Jesus.** 

We  are  constrained  to  pass  otct  mQ 
mention  of  the  lowly,  and  therwlbcw 
lovely,  life  he  did  l^td  in  conforahy 
with  this  resolution ;  suffice  it,  that  Be- 
merton  was  blessed  in  its  ministffr,  as 
Layton  Eodesia  had  been  before^ 
that  in  the  fbnner  place  he  dosed 
useful  life  about  the  year  1633. 

The  principal  works  of  Herh«rt 
-~«  The  Temple,**  a  collection  of  » 
cred  poems  having  reference  to  tbt 
parts  of  such  an  edifice ;  and  *•  Th» 
Priest  to  the  Temple,**  a  work  ia 
prose,  describii^  the  character  aod 
ofllces  of  a  Christian  minister.  TW 
former  requires  peculiar  teliogi  te 
sympathize  in  it :  it  was  the  great  d»» 
Ijg^l  gf  the  poM  Gowper  in  htt  flhiiii. 
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&od  in  our  own  day  has  received  the 
commendation  of  Coleridgeywho  often 
expressed  his  favourable  opinion  of  it 
to  his  friends.  Some  of  the  poems« 
from  being  admitted  into  our  popular 


collections,  have  become  welUknown  9 
we  give  as  specimen  the  foUowingf 
which  is  comparatively  obscurcj  but 
unjustly  so : — 


<<  THE   CHURCH   FLOOK. 

*'  Mark  you  the  floor  ?  that  square  and  speckled  stone. 

Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong. 

Is  Patience : 

*•  And  the  other  black  and  grave,  wherewith  each  one 

Is  chequered  all  along, 

fiumility : 

••  The  gentle  rising,  which  on  either  hand 

Leads  to  the  choir  above. 

Is  Confidence : 

"  But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sweet  band 

Ties  the  whole  frame,  is.  Love 

And  Charity* 

'*  Hither,  sometimes,  sin  steals,  and  stains 
The  marble's  neat  and  curious  veins  ; 
.  But  all  i$  cleansed  when  the  marble  weeps. 
Sometimes  death,  puffing  at  the  door, 
Blows  all  the  dust  about  the  floor  r 
But  while  he  thinks  to  spoil  the  floor,  he  sweeps. 
Blest  be  the  Architect,  whose  art 
Could  build  so  strong  in  a  weak  heart." 


There  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  words  in  these  nervous  lines. 
What  a  goodly  subject  for  a  homily 
would  not  that  afford  which  we  have 
marked  in  itaUcs ;  to  what  admirable 
account  does  the  author  turn  his  mi- 
nute observation  of  a  few  trivial  cir« 
eumstanoes  1 

Kobert  Sanderson,  whose  life  WaU 
ton  now  undertook  to  compile,  was 
bom  at  Rotheram,  in  the  county  of 
York,  September  the  nineteenth,  1587. 
He  received  his  education  first  in  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town, 
whence,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was 
removed  to  Eton,  or  Westminster,  (it 
is  uncertain  which),  and  thence,  after 
a  short  stay,  to  Oxford.  In  the  last 
place  he  seems  to  have  much  distin- 
guished himself,  for  in  his  twenty^ 
second  year  he  was  chosen  by  his  col- 
lege their  lecturer  in  logic ;  and  from 
1613  to  1616  he  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  sub-rector. 

Two  years  after  this  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Wibberton, 
near  to  Boston,  Lincoln  ;  and  here  he 
continued  but  a  twelvemonth  when 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  caused 
him  to  vacate  it.  He  now  removed 
to  the  rectory  of  JSoothby  FtaaeU^  in 


the  same  county,  whence  his  Tarious 
writings  were  dated,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.  Of  the  kindly  nature  of 
his  intercourse  with  his  people,  Walton 
gives  the  following  brief  account.  We 
transcribe  it,  as  it  mi^  afford  a  hint  to 
some  of  our  readers : 

'<  In  this  Boothby  Pannell  he  either 
found  or  made  his  parishioners  peace- 
able and  complying  with  him  in  the 
decent  and  reffufar  service  of  God ;  and 
thus  his  parish,  his  patron,  and  he  lived 
together  in  a  religious  Igve,  and  a  oon-i 
tented  quietness ;  he  not  troubling  their 
thoughts  by  preaching  high  and  useless 
notions,  but  such  plain  truths  as  were 
necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and 
practised,  in  order  to  salvation.  And 
their  assent  to  what  he  taught  was  tes- 
tified by  such  a  conformity  to  bis  doc- 
trine as  declared  they  believed  and  loved 
him.  For  he  would  often  say,  that 
without  the  last,  the  most  evident 
truths — heard  as  from  an  enemy,  or  an 
evil  liver— either  are  not,  or  are  at  least 
the  less,  effectual ;  and  do  usually  ra- 
ther harden  than  convince  the  hearer." 

The  distressful  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth found  Sanderson  a  sufferer, 
as  well  as  other  good  men ;  his  living 

WM  aefutsteredi  imdwhesi  notwitl^ 
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standings  he  continued  his  use  of  the 
church^  service,  the  soldiers  *  of  the 
parliatnent  forced  bis  book  from  him, 
and  tore  it,  that  so  they  might  drive 
him  to  the  use  of  extemporary  prayer. 
In  his  pecuniary  losses  he  was  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  bounty  of 
Robert  Boyle»  that  good  man,  until  a 
providential  conjuncture  restored  to 
him,  most  unexpectedly,  the  proceeds 
of  Boothby  Pannell. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Clarke,  a  neigh- 
bouring minister,  who  had  risen  into 
importance  from  the  zeal  he  had  evi- 
denced on  behalf  of  the  parliament 
and  covenant ;  and  when  Belvoir 
Castle  was  stormed  by  the  royal 
forces,  he  was  found  there  and  made 
prisoner.  By  way  of  reprisal,  a  troop 
of  horse  was  sent  from  the  Com- 
monwealth garrison  at  Lincoln,  to 
seixe  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  bring  him 
to  them  in  custody.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  Butf  fortunately, 
finding  among  his  captors  some  per- 
sonal friends,  the  doctor  received  from 
them  gentle  treatment  —  this  only 
being  insisted  on,  that  he  must  remain 
their  prisoner  until  Mr.  Clarke  was 
exchanged. 

The  cartel  was  effected,  and  on 
terms  which  placed  Sanderson  in  com- 
parative ease  and  quietness.  His 
living  was  restored  to  him,  and  his 
person  so  far  protected  as  that  any 
injury  done  to  him  was,  if  unre- 
dressed, to  be  visited  by  the  kind's 
soldiers  upon  Mr.  Clarke— and  vtce 
vena. 

At  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Sanderson 
was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 
He  was  consecrated  at  Westminster, 
the  2dth  of  October,  1660 ;  and  at 
the  episcopal  residence  at  Buckden  he 
died  in  peace,  on  the  29th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1662. 

Perhaps  the  chief  interest  attached 
to  this  name  is  now  to  be  found  in  its 
owner's  connection  with  the  last  review 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In 
the  year  next  before  his  death  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's lodgings  in  the  Savoy,  between 


the  heads  of  the  natiooal  churdi  aal 
of  the  body  of  dissenters  from  hs 
communion ;  when  for  the  satisfying  of 
the  latter  some  alterations  were  nuds 
in  the  liturgy,  which  was  then  Gain- 
fully revised.  In  all  these  diaons 
Sanderson  took  a  leading  part :  *'  TIh 
whole  convocation,**  writes  Waltosv 
"  valued  him  so  much  that  he  new 
undertook  to  speak  to  any  point  k 
question  but  he  was  heard  with  greiS 
willingness  and  attention ;  and 
any  point  in  question  was 
the  convocation  did  usually 
to  word  their  intentions,  nnd,  as 
usually,  ^prove  and  thank  hiin  first.* 
In  particular  we  are  indebted  to  hni 
for  the  present  excellent  prefiioe  and 
the  general  thanksgivii^  in  the  litaay 
service. 

These  are  the  only  extant  bm^ra- 
phies  of  Walton  ;  bat  we  lenm  mm 
other  sources  that  he  meditated  ■nimi 
similar  lives,  and  that  he  bad  nctna% 
beg^  memoirs  of  Hales,  the  Eton 
critic,  and  of  Sir  Henrt  Siavilcv 
tinguished  provost  of  the  same 
nary.  Both  these  imperfect 
are  lost  to  us. 

The  poems  of  Walton  an 
many  nor  of  much  worth ;  thty 
sist  principally  of  those  rerai 
he  attached  to  the  puUished 
of  his  friends  or  his  own,  and  for 
reason  they  rery  much  lack  interert 
for  modem  readers.  The  following 
comprise  the  whole :  —  "  An  Ekgy 
on  Dr.  Doune,"  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  biography;  also  a  lew  hnm 
written  beneath  the  portrait  of  the 
same  individual  i  **  Verses  to  his  reve- 
rend friend  the  Author  of  the  Sy^ 
gome*'  (Christopher  Harvie) ; 
before  Alexander  Brome's  P« 
ocUyo,  1646 ;  before  Shirley's 
published  in  the  same  year ;  and 
fore  Cartwrigfat's  Pk^  m 
1651.  There  are  also  two 
his  pen  inserted  in  "  The 


Angler,"  which  we  prefer  to  nnT  ef 
the  foregoing,  and  the  second  of  wfaieh 
we  quote  as  a  fiiivoarable 
our  author's  powers  :— 


"THE  ANOLSa's  WISH. 

'*  I  in  these  flow^  meads  would  be ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

1  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 

8lt  bere»  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Cou^  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love. 
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**  Or  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  iciss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers : 
Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song  ; 
There,  see  a  olackbird  feed  her  young, 

"  Or  a  layerock  build  her  nest ; 
Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  ^oor  mortals  love : 

Thus,  free  Irom  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice ; 
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Or  with  my  Bryan*  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ;t 
There  sit  by  him  and  eat  my  meat,  ' 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set; 
There  bid  ^ood  morning  to  next  day ; 
There  meditate  my  time  away ; 

And  angle  on ;  and  beg  to  have 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 


And  this  last  he  fonnd  at  Winches- 
ter«  dying  in  that  city  on  the  fifteenth 
day  or  December,  1683,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral  there  in  which  he  was 
buried.  His  last  literary  labour  was 
the  ecUtine,  with  a  preface,  of  "  Theal- 
ma  and  Clearchus,  a  pastoral  history, 
by  John  Chalkhill,  Esq.,"  whose  name 
appeurs  to  one  of  the  songs  in  "  The 
domplete  Angler^"  and  who  is  remem- 
berea  as  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of 
Edmund  Spenser. 

We  have  now  conducted  our  old 
friend  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
where  we  must  leave  him ;  and  feel  on 
taking  our  public  adieu  of  his  writings 
that  we  shall  only  love  them  the  better 
in  private  for  the  solitary  moments 
they  have  beguiled  for  us  while  we 


were  penning  these  two  articles.  We 
have  conscientiously  .  recommended 
them  for  use,  because  we  do  believe 
they  will  benefit  the  mind  that  studies 
them ;  and  we  have  extracted  largely 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  encou- 
ri^ng  others  to  the  same  investigation 
of  their  beauties  which  we  have  made 
on  our  own  account.  Take  our  word 
for  it,  reader,  though  thou  wilt  never 
see  our  face,  that  if  this  hour's  dis- 
course lead  thee  to  jirbcure  these  few 
books  of  Izaak  Walton;  thon  wilt  not 
esteem  them  the  least  in  all  thy  library ; 
and  in  retdm'  for  our  labour  we  only 
ask — esteeming  it  snffiisient  reward- 
that  thou  wilt  remember  in  connection 
with  them  thy  unknown  friend — 

'  A  Dbbambb* 


[*«*  We  have  received  (through  a  friend  who  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject) 
the  assurance  of  Dr.  Hawtrev,  of  Eton,  that  Walton  did  not  receive  his  educa- 
tion at  that  seminary,  and  that  from  his  description  it  is  doublful  whether  he 
was  ever  in  the  school,  which  is  now  exactly  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  his  time. 

This,  of  course,  overthrows  the  hypothesis  of  our  former  paper ;  and  as  cor- 
rectness would  be  always  our  aim,  we  cheerfully  give  it  admission.  Mr.  Teale, 
of  Leeds,  has  written  to  the  same  effect.] 


*  A  friend  conjectures  this  to  be  the  name  of  his  favourite  dog. 
t  Shawford  Brook,  part  of  the  river  Sow,  ran  thrbugh  some  property  of  Walton^ 
near  Stafford. 
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UmfTM    ym^    r»v   *mii    tuu  t»u   ^uw   t^iytrm^  MfmuHP  *tH««  w^rru  *«#»  ■■■■ 
w^mrrti, — AritioU  De  AiUmA,  U.  4. 

Couched  in  the  twilight  bower  of  Memory, 

Ere  yet  her  last  faint  vesper  beam  expires. 

The  heart,  once  passion-tranced,  now  coldly  free. 

Dreams  back  the  fervour  of  its  noontide  fires. 

Thoughts  in  their  first  wild  semblance  profitless ! 

Yea,  oft  a  dark  and  desecrated  theme ; 

Where  fools  still  hear,  and  babblers  still  confess. 

Their  record  of  some  low  licentious  dream : 

But  to  whom,  rarely  draught,  the  secret's  given. 

Theme  deep  as  Oceania  depths,  holy  and  high  as  Heavwit 

For  here — here  chief— for  millions  here  alone 

Gleam  the  veil'd  glories  of  our  deathless  dower  ; 

Here  sound,  though  strange  and  dim  their  undertone^ 

The  genuine  echoes  of  immortal  power. 

Here  first  the  Nurseling  of  Eternity 

Lisps  the  weird  language  of  hb  birthright,  sighs 

That  murmur  infinite  longings,  tones  that  be 

Music  strayed  earthward  from  the  spherM  skies. 

Infant  of  Hope,  the  Heir  of  heavenly  joys 

Moulds  his  young  heaven  below,  and  sports  among  its  tojt  t 

This  Power,  the  Promise  throusrh  the  Pang  still  sMinf^ 
To  paint  the  sunbow  on  the  sunless  storm  ; 
This  power  to  make  our  Hope  our  present  Being, 
FUsh  with  the  lif^  of  Spirit  to  infbrm  ;— 
This  high,  heaven-framing  instinct  of  the  Heart* 
Prolific  of  new  Edens, — bright  Unrest, 
August  disouietude,  whose  ceaseless  art 
■  Time  with  Eternal  hues  can  still  inveet,-^ 
This,  this,  through  Sense's  earthlier  tiaauA  wore* 
Passion's  dread  mystery  makes, — the  high  Sublime  of  Lov«l 

And  henoe, — ^if  now,  quiokenlng  long-buried  th«a|^ 
Your  Dreamer  phantoms  of  dead  joy  present, 
Err  not,  as  though  some  lower  urn  he  sought* 
Nor  basely  deem  of  this  hig^  argument  I 
Love  is  the  yearning  of  the  heart  for  Hetreii, 
That  wearied  falters  on  its  heaven-ward  way, 
The  impulse  unto  God,  itself  God-ffiven, 
That,  dazzled,  errs,  and  divinizes  clay. 
Hail,  then,  the  Shadow  of  that  better  Lk|ht, 
Dawn  of  the  infinite  Lovt  fbr  Beauty  inflnlt*  I 

For  round  this  delicate  Dream  of  trancM  youth 
Charms,  the  wild  creatures  of  ecstatic  Saui 
Are  poured,  enchanting  aye  the  brow  of  Truth 
With  blossoms  from  ideal  gardens  stole. 


See  the  Number  for  October,  1841. 
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Eren  as  the  cloud-bom  Iris,  on  whose  form 

If  earthly  substance,  a  celestial  dye 

Sinks  mantling,  till  the  Fondling  of  the  Storm, 

Pillowed  on  earth  claims  kindred  with  the  sky. 

Earth  and  etherial  hues  at  last  combined. 

Expands  the  Formed  not  Found,  the  Venus  of  the  Mind  I 

We  feel  the  freshening  dew  of  eve,  and  think, 

For  then  such  thoughts  the  best  and  fairest  be> 

At  wanderinff  by  the  crisp  8ti*eam*s  grassy  brink. 

Grief  dares  forget  herself  to  reverie, — 

We  think — or  dream — that  Dew  of  starry  growth* 

A  rain  of  angel  tears,  a  something  born 

Of  spirit-worlds  ;  and  our  fond  hearts  are  loth 

To  spurn  the  fancy  graver  hours  would  scorn, 

And  give  these  gathered  mists  their  name.     Oh,  thus. 

Earth  s  purest  movld  is  charmed  to  purer  Heaven  by  us  I 

Nay  more — this  sky-born  instinct  too  hath  made 

Yearn  for  the  paradise  of  solitude, 

The  wildering  cataract,  the  sequestered  shade, 

Those  whose  deep  tenderness,  ill  understood. 

Hath  turned  to  quench  its  still  consuming  thought 

In  Nature's  infinite  embrace,  and  sate 

The  famipe  of  its  longings  overwrought 

On  banquets  sad  and  dim  and  desolate. 

The  Heart,  if  not  to  Heaven  or  mortal  clay, 

Must  cling  to  very  dreams,  with  them  abide-^decay. 

And  some  there  be  to  whom  a  happier  star 

Hath  given  to  make  their  passionate  breathings  heard* 

Hath  called  one  answering  Spirit  from  afar 

To  own  the  Silent  Wanderer  the  preferred. 

Lo,  in  his  breast  a  fair  creation  lives  ; 

Mysterious  image — is  it  hers  ?  Alas, 

A  brain-born  phantom  I  Yet  the  Dreamer  gives 

One  name  to  all  the  glory-groups  that  pass 

In'  cloudy  colouring  o*er  his  eye,  and  bends 

To  clasp  the  Form  to  which  unconscious  Fancy  lends 

A  vesture  of  the  air  1     To  Love  like  this 
Our  Earth  but  ministers  a  Subject,— ^uch 
As  the  strong  spirit  of  creative  bliss 
May  mould  to  glory  with  transforming  touch. 
The  rest  is  Heaven  1  the  eternal  impulse  wrought 
Through  souls  undying  shrined  in  dying  frames. 
That  fires,  still  fires,  the  heaven-ascending  thought* 
And  still  forestalls  the  blissful  heaven  it  claims. 
Formed  for  one  central  Beauty  mortal  eyes 
Shroud  all  in  their  own  light—the  light  of  Paradise  1 

.  Hence  rose  the  old  world's  lovely  madness — hence 
The  Nymphs  who  haimted  groves  and  brawling  brooks. 
Eternal  Beauty  shadowed  to  the  sense. 
To  rapture  wanderers  by  celestial  looks 
Startling  like  summer  lightnings  I     Hence  the  train 
Of  wondrous  Shapes,  half  mortal  half  divine. 
Whose  breathing  marbles  filled  each  storied  fane. 
The  Painter's  group,  the  Poet's  subtler  line. 
They  sought  in  Love,  in  Poetry,  in  Art, 
A  dream-born  Heaven  to  still  the  hunger  of  the  Heart  1 
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And  thus  the  Dream-Child  loyed  1  Thus  thy  jocmg  hreast» 

Soul  of  his  dreams  1  learned  its  first  tenderness 

For  one  who  formed  the  angel  he  caress'd^ 

And  robed  thee  in  a  veil  as  shadowless 

As  moonlight  on  a  silent  sea — a  veil 

Of  all  his  sweetest  fantasies,  that  grew 

Hound  Thee,  as  blossoms  'neath  a  western  gale 

Unclose  their  timid  eyes  of  crimson  hue. 

To  shrine  their  parent  tree  in  verdurous  bowers. 

And  garb  its  form  with  wreaths  of  its  own  spring*boni  flowen ! 

That  bright  Ideal,  moulded  of  fond  thought, 
'The  fair  Presiding  Shape  that  haunts  the  heart» 
A  type  of  inexistent  beauty,  wrought 
From  every  lovely  model's  loveliest  part. 
As  rose  that  Sculptor's  Wonder  which  combined 
In  one  the  gathered  charms  of  S[\ ;  yea  more 
The  Form  that  still  o'erpasmt  them,  which  mind 
And  Mind  alone  can  frame,  frames  to  adore,* 
Methought  had  glided  into  sight,  as  stole 
Like  sundawn  on  the  waves,  this  magic  o'er  my  scmL 

I  saw  in  it  the  witching  dream  that  wooed 
My  trancM  brain,  slow  waking  up  to  life. 
Bodied  to  visible  Nature ;  and  a  mood 
Artless  while  passionate,  and  ever  rife 
With  worshipp'd  shadows,  joyously  received 
Its  own  briffht  Phantom  in  the  world  of  sense  I 
Yes — I  could  love  it  more  when  I  believed 
My  heart's  own  energies  had  called  it  thence ; 
Had  quickened  with  some  new  Promethean  fire 
Its  Hope  to  living  truth,  the  might  of  deep  desire ! 

We  walked  in  love  beside  the  waters  wild. 
We  boimd  our  loves  to  all  that  Nature  hatfa. 
Her  shaggy  gloom  of  woods,  her  crags  o'erpiled. 
The  grass  and  flowers  that  sparkled  in  our  path. 
We  loved  amidst  the  lovely  I  and  these  views 
Ceaseless  of  solemn  Nature  coloured  all 
Our  hopes  and  joys  with  their  eternal  hues- 
Hues  awful,  shadowy,  still — like  those  that  fall 
O'er  the  hushed  earth,  when  thunderous  doud-drifb  loor 
Dark  o'er  the  pulseless  rest  of  Summer's  noontide  hoar  1 

Such  is  the  mystic  bond  of  lifeless  forms 
To  livinff  feelinff  in  our  passionate  days ; 
Flushed  by  the  kindred  conmaon  glow  that  warms 
Breathing  and  breathless  in  one  happy  blaie ; 
Diffusing  soul  o'er  Nature,  and  from  her 
Borrowmff  those  deathless  beauties  for  eadi  thought 
Of  the  bright  dreams  she  witness'd,  which  confer 
Eternity  on  Memory !     They  have  caosht 
Immortal  Nature's  glow  ;  these  blessed  dreams 
Return,  and  irttA  them  woods,  and  wilds,  and  wandcriBg 


*  The  two  rival  theories  of  the  BeautifeK     K.  W.  voa  Scfalegel  (amo^  eCh«e) 
has  dearly  and  ehHiusoily  enforced  the  inadequacy  of  ^  forpar^ 
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Thus  In  the  ancient  forest-fane  our  minds 

Were  wed  in  heavenly  union !     Olden  trees 

With  gpreen  locks  waving  in  the  air,  and  winds 

That  whispered  round  us  with  a  softer  breeze* 

And  laughing  waters,  and  upspringing  flowers 

Beheld  our  innocence  with  happier  face  ;-— 

And  we  were  happy  ;  and  the  Aeeting  hours 

Rested  their  troubled  pinions  on  the  place 

In  our  joy  joying : — boyish  bliss  yet  strong 

With  the  deep  mournful  power  that  marks  the  Child  of  SoQg  I 

Children— dream-haunted  Children !     Yet  we  mused 

Of  Love  impictured  upon  old  Romance* 

Much  marvelling,  doubting — nay,  even  now  confiised 

With  the  first  glow  the  spirit  or  that  trance 

Shed  on  the  young  heart  of  each  wondering  child^ 

Love*s  pupil,  while  but  dreaming  o'er  his  page ! 

Already  wrought  his  spell  enchantment  wild* 

Strange  hopes*  sweet  wants,  such  as  that  gentle  age 

May  vaguely  feel,  but  ill  as  yet  imparts  ; 

But  years  were  fleet ;  we  grew ;  and  with  us  grew  our  hearts  I 

« 

And  meet  was  she  to  be  my  Spirit's  Bride* 

That  ladye  of  the  passionate  breast*  whose  thought 

Was  inexpressive  beauty  I     Side  by  side 

With  One  whose  soul  was  prisoned  lightniDg*  sought 

Her  steps  each  bare  and  wild  acclivity 

Pathless  to  all  save  us  and  straggling  flocks 

Untended,  and  imbibed  the  energy 

Of  my  strong  visions*  as  amid  the  rocks 

High-piled,  and  barren  peak*  and  tufted  wood* 

O'erlooking  wide  domains*  we  gloried  as  we  stood  1 

And  I  was  wont  to  gaze  upon  those  eyes 
Kindlmg  through  tears*  and  tell  the  artless  maid 
They  stole  their  colour  from  the  noontide  skies 
Of  cloudless  Summer*  when  a  deeper  shade 
Suffuses  the  clear  heaven*  while*  tranced*  the  earth 
Lies  slumbering  in  the  silent  light  I — 'twas  then 
The  nuiiden  blush  first  sprung  to  roseate  birth 
Hovering  on  her  averted  cheek  ;  and  when 
We  next  read  tales  of  hearts  that  passion  broke* 
Her  smile  was  like  a  sigh*  she  trembled  as  we  spoke  1 

This  vision  deepens— let  it  passl— 

I  seek 

But  the  fine  spirit  from  human  passion  drawn  ; 

I  would  not  dun  with  shadows  stem  and  bleak 

The  heaven-wrought  glory  of  its  golden  dawn. 

The  rest  let  Memory  mutely  weep.     Alas  I 

What  marvel  if,  enwrapt  in  gorgeous  forms 

Of  fancied  bliss,  men's  hearts  still  prone  to  pass 

From  temperate  Pity  to  the  torrid  storms 

Of  Passion  s  clime  of  tempests,  fail  to  deem 

Misfortune's  hand  can  weave  the  texture  of  such  dream  I 

Hast  thou  beheld  the  pallid  Felon  wake 
At  Morn— he  knows  it  by  the  sallow  light 
That  creeps  along  his  dungeon  wall  to  make 
Its  cold  damp  misery  vex  his  sickening  sightr— 
Vol.  XX.— No.  119.  3  ' 
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Hast  thou  beheld  him  start  with  scream  of  joy* 
A  relic  of  the  dream  that  saw  him  fV'ee 
In  his  loved  cot ;  the  wife — the  prattling  boj — 
Hang  on  the  husband,  climb  the  father's  knecy 
And  he  is  blest.     *Tis  past  1  those  shuddering  ejet 
Wake  but  to  agonjr, — this  day  the  Felon  dies ! 

Know  this,  and  thon  hast  known  what  human  souls 

Feel  in  that  hour  of  fondness  and  of  feartf 

When  Youth's  enchanted  morning  first  unrols 

Its  cloud  of  fancies  to  dissolve  in  tears. 

What  then  ?  the  pang  in  mercy  still  is  given. 

To  wrench  eternal  hopes  from  Sense  and  Time ; 

Infinite  hearts,  the  property  of  Heaven, 

Must  madden  in  earth's  suffocating  cUsm. 

AU  else  is  mockery  that  men  pursue, 

Go^,  wd  God's  inbreathed  Li^i-^the  Sovt,  aloM  are 


CNor, 


f  an     HOIS  AKO-LO  Vfft. 


4  mot  fitiav. 


CRAfTia  f. 

**  On  celui  qui  me  flatte  m'aime  trop  on  il  ne  m'estime  asses." 

**  A  friend  l-.-fBtdi  me  my  oloak ;  for  though  the  night  he  raw, 
1*11  see  hUn  too  I — ^the  jlrst  I  ever  saw  1" — ^Cowfs». 
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<<  Ellen  LvaktI  Ellen  Learyl"  ex- 
chumed  Judith  Malony,  as  she  ran 
into  the  small  but  Deat-lookin|§f  oabin 
of  the  Widow  Leary,  "  isn't  it  your- 
self that's  the  droU  girl,  to  be  sitting 
there,  hanging  over  that  bit  of  a  cap, 
when  it  isn  t  in  your  skin  at  all  at  all 
Tou  should  be  with  the  dint  of  joy. 
Why,  girl  a  cree  iH^t  I  was  full  sure 
that  I'd  find  you  as  merry  as  a  bee ; 
but  instead  of  that,  by  my  own  song ! 
youVe  as  sober  and  settled  as  if  you 
was  ninety!  Why  my  oM  grand- 
mother herself  had  more  life  in  her 
the  week  before  she  was  cofiSned  than 
you  have." 

«<  What  do  you  mean,  Judy?"  said 
Ellen  Leary,  auietly  laving  aside  her 
work,  and  evidently  rather  astonished 
at  her  visitor's  not  particularly  cere- 
monious address :  '<  won't  you  take  a 
chair  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself, 
foryou  must  be  wet  firom  the  shower.** 

The  ^aker  was  a  tall,  finely  formed 


young  womani   with  brilliaat 
eyes,   and  rich  but  not  ooars« 
plezion,  which  was  heighteiied 
little  by  the  unexpected  app«araBc« 
her  gueet.     Her  glos^  black  bair 
■imply  drawn  bade  firm  a  forehead 
unusual  whiteness,  and  fastened  at 
back  in  the    style    almost 
among  the  female  peasantry   of 
south  of  Ireland.     Seated  on  « 
stool  not  far  firom  the  clean 
on  which  a  few  bright  ember* 
biasing,   she  was  busily  engag 

eng  her  needle  at  the  ntooMnt 
companion's  eot 
picture  of  quiet  industry  and 
content.    The  exnrcssioo  of  her 
tenance  was  moaett,  thoughtliil* 
intellijarent ;  but  a  close  obseTver 
have  detected  a  slight 
the  lips,  and  a  certain 
the  well-formed  mouth, 
firmnets,  if  not  of  •betinacy  of 
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visitor  was  the  reverse,  in  every  re- 
spect, of  her  own.  Her  low,  squat 
figure  and  clumsy  features  exactly 
accorded  with  the  cunning,  yet  hold, 
expression  of  a  very  mischievous-look- 
ing pair  of  hiack  eyes.  Her  nose, 
which  was  of  dwarfish  dimensions, 
showed  itself,  like  all  pigmies,  to  be 
of  an  aspiring  disposition,  inasmuch 
as  it  turned  right  upwards,  with  an 
exceedingly  determined-looking  cock, 
while  her  **  elephantine  pedestals'*  had 
lost  in  beauty  what  they  had  gained  in 
strength,  hv  their  divergence  from  the 
model  of  the  Medecean  Venus,  No 
sooner  had  Ellen  presented  her  with 
the  offered  chair  than  she  6ung  her- 
self upon  it  with  a  flounce  which  made 
all  the  plates  and  dishes  on  the  neatly- 
arranged  dresser  rattle  |  and,  after 
gazing  on  her  companion  for  an  in- 
stant in  silencci  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  What  is  it  I  mne,  indeed,  Ellen ! 
Why  then  it's  yourself  has  the  face  of 
clay  to  ax  me  that  ?  Sure,  you  mllugn 
of  the  world,  you  woa't  be  after  deny- 
jn^  that  youVe  going  to  be  married 
this  blessed  night  to  young  Denis 
Murnhy,  the  best  match  in  the  whole 
country — the  xa\e  truth  of  a  ^ober, 
honest,  responsible  boy  \  and,  I  declare 
to  my  tajfi  you're  sitting  there  like  a 
judge,  yourself  and  your  cap,  and  'tis 
'  what  do  YOU  mean,  Judy  ?'  as  if  Jude 
was  a  fool!** 

«  Well,  Judy,"  replied  Ellen,  blush^ 
!ng  deeply  as  she  resumed  her  work, 
**  and  supposing  it  were  tf  ue»  what 
am  I  doing  to  vex  you?" 

"  Vex  me"i  is  it  ?  Not  to  vex  me  at 
ill,  but  to  drive  me  distracthed.  Sure 
when  I  heard  the  news  I  felt  as  light 
as  ^  fly,  and  pegged  off  with  myself  in 
the  height  of  the  rain,  as  if  I  had 
wings  to  my  toes  I"  So  saying,  she 
glanced  complacently  at  the  substantial 
vases  of  the  Doric  column  before  men- 
tioned, which  certainly  looked  as  if 
nothing  short  of  the  wings  of  the 
Hippogriif  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  sustain  them. 

"  Indeed,  Judy,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness ;  but  you 
ought  not  to  blame  me  for  being  sorry 
to  leave  my  poor  mother  who  has  so 
much  to  put  up  with,  God  help  her ! " 
.—here  she  paused,  evidently  from 
emotion,  and  bent  her  head  lower  over 
her  work,  in  order  to  conceal  the  tear 
which  had  ftarted  unbidden  to  her  eyf* 


"  Blame  you  I  and  why  not,  Td  like 
to  know?  Indeed,  then,  'tis  J  that 
would,  hot  and  heavy ;  and  more 
betoken,  if  I  was  Denis  Murphy,  and 
to  see  you  sitting  there  with  your 
head  under  you,  and  looking  so  down 
in  yourself,  I'd  be  apt  to  think  it  was  , 
little  you  cared  about  roe.*' 

"  it-that's  all,  Judy,  I'm  not  much 
afraid,  for  I  well  know  Denis  would 
not  think  the  better  of  nie  if  I  could 
part  from  mv  own  without  sorrow  | 
and  so  he  told  me  himself." 

**  Maybe  he  would,  and  maybe  he 
wouldn't  5  'tis  mighty  hard  to  know 
nien's  mmds;  but,  indeed  faix,  I 
would  not  have  killed  myself  tearing 
along  as  if  the  devil  was  driving  me 
to  see  such  a  sober  iaoe  as  yours.  Miss 
Ellen,  anyhow;  and  if  you'll  take 
a  fool's  advice,  you'l)  just  practise 
your  manners ;  for  if  the  young  man 
was  to  see  you  looking  so  black, 
maybe  'twould  run  in  bis  head  that 
'tis  somebody  else  you  were  after." 

"  What  dp  you  mean«  Judy?"  sai4 
EHen,  looking  up  anxiqusly,  and  re- 
garding heiEL  companion  with  an  e^- 
neat  find  steady  ga^e;  "sure  you 
l^now  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole 
world  I  care  for  but  him«" 

"  And  who  said  there  was,  Mis« 
Ellen?  only  if  you  don't  look  plea- 
santer  in  yourself  when  your  husband 
is  coming,  maybe  he'd  think  'twas  Tade 
Ferri^U  you  had  in  your  eye.'* 

*'U  that  it?"  said  EHen.  lool^ing 
much  relieved :  "  indeed,  Ju^y,  you're 
greatly  mistaken — Tade  Ferrall  is  no- 
thing more  to  me  than  a  neighbour's 
Qon ;  and  Denis  well  knpws  it." 

"And  I  suppose  I  don't  know  it 
myself,  Ellen?  Why  sure,  when 
first  he  came  home  with  bis  two  ele- 
gant suits  of  clothes,  as  good  ^a  the 
priest's,  and  his  beautiful  hat,  and  his 
watch  as  big  as  a  plate,  and  the  neigh- 
bours used  to  be  saying  it  would  be 
a  match,  I  often  told  Uiem  it  never 
would  be,  though  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  he  was  ever  and  always  stuck 
up  to  vou  just  like  a  pocket." 

« That  might  be,  Judy,  but  I 
never  cared  any  thing  about  him ;  for 
although  he  certainly  kept  himself 
decent  and  respectable,  apd  he  wi^s 

food  enough  and  too  good  for  n^e,  I 
new  how  unkind  he  was  to  his  poor 
old  mother,  and  how  he  stinted  her, 
to  spend  it  el^where :  and  it's  many  a 
long  day  einof  1 8#w  im  »t  fdj," 
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"  Oh,  then,  Ellen,  'tis  you  has  the 
tinsel  many  and  many*8  the  time  I 
said  that  you  never  would  have  him  ; 
and  when  the  people  used  to  be  saying 
this  and  that  about  the  match,  '  nold 
your  tonffues,  you  know  nothing  of  it,' 
says  I ;  *  Miss  Ellen  Leary  is  not  a  fool. 
What  has  Tade  Ferrall  in  the  wide 
world  but  just  the  little  decency  of 
them  two  or  three  wearables  he  has 
on  his  back ;  and  won*t  Denis  give  her 
full,  plenty,  and  leaving,  and  the  life 
of  a  lady?'  besides,  faix,  'tis  well  I 
knew  who'd  be  left." 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  Judy," 
sidd  Ellen,  anxiously — "  do  you  really 
think  that  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
liked  Denis  better  than  Tade  Ferrall  ?" 
"  Do  I  think  so,  is  it?  Why  then, 
what  else  would  I  do?  Oh,  Ellen  1 
Ellen  1  you'd  melt  a  Quaker,  so 
you  would  I  'tis  you  that  are  sober, 
and  sinsible,  and  settled,  my  darling. 
Sure  when  the  good  offer  came,  you 
should  take  it ;  and  then,  the  back  of 
my  hand  and  the  sole  of  my  foot  to 
yon,  Tade,  says  Miss  Ellen. ' 

*'  Indeed,  indeed,  Judy,  you  wrong 
me,"    said    Ellen,    with    an    earnest 
truthfulness  which  would  have  con- 
vinced any  one  not    determined  on 
incredulity ;  but  Judith,  who  had  now 
fulfilled  the  object  of  her  visit,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  her  com- 
panion, and  hastily  starting  up,  and 
declaring  ''that  the  sun  was  shining 
illigant  and  that  she  should  be  home  in 
three  shakes,"  she  rushed  out  of  the  ca- 
bin as  abruptly  as  she  had  entered  it. 
The  sun  was,  indeed,  shining  bril- 
liantly, as  she  hurried  along  the  foot- 
path which  led  to  the  high  road ;  and 
as  she  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace, 
•he  glanced  round  her  with  an  air  of 
malicious  triumph,  and,  snapping  her 
fingers  with  mischievous  delight,  ex- 
claimed aloud — **  Ha,  ha.  Miss  Ellen,  I 
think  I  scalded  your  heart  prettily, 
any  how!    True  for  you,  you  doats 
upon  Dinnis,  but  what's  that  to  me  ? 
only  for  you  and  your  tricks,  I  well 
know  'tis  my  sister  would  have  him  ; 
and  if  there's  strength  in  my  elbow, 
111  break  the  match  1"     At  this  mo- 
ment her  quick  eve  caught  the  figure 
of  a  man  proceeding  along  the  public 
road,  at  a  short  distance  before  her, 
and  accelerating  her  steps,  she  soon  lost 
sifl^t  of  the  cabin  of  the  Widow  Leary. 
EUen,  meanwhile,  remained  with  her 
head  brat  forward  upon  her  hand» 
lott  ia  doep  and  painnd  meditation. 


The  insinuation   of  her   treachcroos 
visitor  was  one,  the  fiilsity  of  m\aA 
she  well  knew ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  presentiment  of  coming  evil  pressel 
upon  her  heart  with  a  wdght  whkk 
she  found  it  impossible  to  shake  oC 
Herself  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  fivf 
children,  whose  mother  had  brcn  kfi 
a  widow  at  a  time  when  those  chiMrea 
were  unable  to  assist  her,    she  bad 
early  felt  the  necessity  of  exertin|^  her- 
self to  the  uttermost,    in    order  Is 
relieve  her  over-tasked  parent  frtm 
the  burthen  of  her  support;  and  of 
late    years  almost  the   whole  maii- 
tenance  of  the  ftjnily  had  depeoM 
upon  her  exertions.     Long  mod  derplr 
attached  to  her  future  hnaband,  ifat 
had  yet  steadily  resisted  all  his  aoBci- 
tations  for  an  immediate 
so  long  as  her  family  remniDed 
oendant  on   her    for   their   support. 
Now,  however,  the  case  was  rather 
different:    her  two    yoo  ^ 
were   almost    grown   np,^  and 
little  brothers  were  beginoing^  to 
themsohres  useful  in  many  wmjt ;  joC 
it  was  not  until  she  had   been  r»- 
peatedly  urged  both  by  her  Vnrer  mk 
her  parent,  that  she  consented  to  » 
union  so  much  to  her  own  hapniac*. 
Her  intimate  knowledffe  of  the  ebaim- 
ter  of  the  former  had,  hon 
her,  that  though  himself  stroogj? 
tached,  and  finnly  convinced  or  tW 
truth  of  her  ailSeotion,  yet  Ins  eh*' 
raoter  was  not  wholly  firee  fron  jea- 
lousy ;   and   this    conviction    gmvt  t 
point  to  the  inuendo  of  Joditb  Melert 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  Wt 
possessed.    Was  it  possible  tlist  l>mm 
could  think  so  meanly  of  her  as  to 
sunpose  that  his  paltry  posseasioas  hd 
innuenced  her  decision  ?   The  tbo^flt 
was  most  painful;  and  the  big  tsB* 
coursed  each  other  unheeded  does 
her  cheeks  as  the  idea  suggested  ifeHlf 
to  her  mind.      Her  re^nSe  was  s; 
length  interrupted  by  the  s<Mnd  d 
approaching   footsteps,   and   tWBHC 
towards  the  open  door,  she  pertewW 
her  mother  toiling  up  the  stec 
which  led  to  the  bouse,  and 
under  the  weight  of  a  large  and 
rently  well-filled  basket,    wbk^'^ 
carried  upon  ber  back ;  feeGng  that  at 
that  moment  she  could  not 
ever-anxious  parent  witboul 
her  agitation,  she  hazily 
before  the  exhausted   travtlkr   M 
reached  the  bouse,  ber  dangbtar  bii 
taken  refuge  ia  the  inner 
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CHAPTER   II. 

•'  From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment  springs  ; 

Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings  ; 

Nor  from  those  appetites  sustained  annoy. 

That  chance  may  frustrate  or  indulgence  cloy. 
Nor  fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled ; 

He  mourned  no  recreant  friena  or  mistress  coy ; 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled. 

And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child." — ^Beattis. 


The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
versation detailed  in  our  last  chap* 
ter  took  pkce,  when  Denis  Murphy 
issued  from  the  door  of  his  cabin>  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  of  some  miles 
across  the  mountains.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  his  own  parish  lived 
at  some  distance;  and  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
him,  previous  to  his  marriage,  he 
rose  with  the  lark,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  important  document  as  early  ns 
possible.  It  was  one  of  those  bright 
and  unclouded  mornings  which  some- 
times cheer  and  gladden  us  in  the 
latest  of  the  autumnal  months,  and 
which  not  unfreqnently,  like  the  bright 
hopes  of  our  early  years,  terminate  in 
disappointment  and  gloom.  No  such 
reflection,  however,  occurred  to  our 
hero,  who>  as  he  gazed  around  him  on 
the  rich  pastures  and  brown  stubble 
fields,  glistening  under  the  beams  of  an 
October  sun,  felt  that  the  smiline  as- 
pect of  external  nature  but  faintly 
imaged  his  own  happy  feelings.  He 
was  a  tall,  stoutly-made  young  man,  of 
about  five  or  six  and  twenty,  and  al- 
though not  handsome,  there  was  a  look 
of  such  decided  good  humour  and 
drollery  about  his  laughing  blue  eyesi 
that  few  persons  would  have  been 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  his  health- 
ful though  homely  countenance,  as  he 
walkedalong  the  public  road  leading  to- 
wards the  mountain  ;  swinging  his  stout 
blackthorn  stick  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  a  leather  thong  which  bound 
it  to  his  wrist,  he  contrived  to  time  his 
footsteps  to  the  lively  strains  of  a  po- 
pular jig,  which  he  continued  whistling 
with  a  pertinacity  and  Jcterminution 
truly  edifying.  He  had  proceeded  in 
this  manner  about  two  miles,  when,  on 
reaching  a  turn  in  the  road,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  figure  of  a 
man^  who  was  proceeding  along  in  the 


same  direction  as  himself,  and  at  some 
distance  before  him.  Instantly  deter* 
mining  to  '<  share  the  road*'  with  com* 
pany,  he  pushed  forward  at  an  accele- 
rated pace,  in  order  to  overtake  the 
stranger.  This,  however,  he  found 
was  no  easy  task,  as  the  traveller^  al« 
though  apparently  making  no  extraor* 
dinary  exertion,  still  kept  a-head  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  be  a  good 
and  practised  walker.  Putting  forth 
increased  exertion  as  he  perceived  that 
the  distance  between  him  and  the 
stranger  did  not  sensibly  diminish,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  attaining  his 
object,  and  as  he  came  up  with  him 
was  surprised  to  find,  that  although 
not  an  old  man,  he  was  decidedly 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  a  circum- 
stance which,  from  the  elasticity  and 
vigour  of  his  step,  he  should  not  have 
supposed.  He  was  of  middle  stature^ 
and  rather  slender  frame,  and  was  at- 
tired in  a  brown  cloth  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  knee-breeches  of  white  cor- 
duroy. In  his  right  hand  he  carried 
a  very  slight,  dapper-looking  walking- 
cane,  while  in  his  left  he  flourished  an 
enormous  red  and  yellow  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, gaudy  enough  to  have  suited 
the  fancy  of  a  New  Zealand  chief.  "^ 
Altogether,  there  was  an  air  of  ludi- 
crous self-importance  and  conceit  about 
the  odd-looking  little  stranger,  which, 
while  it  excited  curiosity,  promised  it 
ample  gratification.  As  soon  as  our 
hero  had  fairly  come  up  with  him,  he 
at  once  opened  the  conversation  bjr 
a  good-humoured—"  Good  morrow^ 


sir." 


"  The  same  to  you,  young  man," 
replied  the  stranger,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  and  immediately 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  large  horn 
snuff-box,  which  he  presented  to  his 
new  acquaintance.  "  The  sun  got  up 
this  morning  as  bright  as  Aphainix,  but 

prognosticate  from  the  obnubilatim^ 
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of  the  atmosphere  that  we'll  have  a 
distillation  of  the  aUitude»r 

This  little  oration,  which  was  pro- 
nounced with  g^eat  grarity,  and  a  most 
imposing  wave  of  the  large  cotton  hand- 
kerchief impressed  poor  Denis  with 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  saperiority  of 
the  stranger,  whom  he  at  once  set 
down,  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  most  tV/i- 
gant  scholar  :  it  was,  therefore,  with  a 
marked  increase  of  respect  that  he 
ventured  to  continue  the  conversation, 
by  observiog^-^ 

"  You  were  out  early  this  morning, 
sir :  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  did 
you  come  far  ?■* 

"  Why,  not  to  say  very  far,  entirely. 
I  only  parbulated  about  tin  or  twelve 
miles — just  from  Cork  ;  but,  you  see, 
Tm  a  little  too  warm,  for  the  road  is 
oppos-site  the  apricity  all  the  way,  and 
tne  sun  is  rather  hottish  this  morn- 
ing." 

«  From  Cork  I**  said  Denis.  "  I 
suppose  you  must  have  been  in  a  great 
hurry  home,  that  you  started  so 
early." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  but  if  you'd  wish  to 
know,  ril  just  tell  you  how  It  hap- 
pened. My  name  is  Tim  Doolan,  and 
Vm  a  stone-cutter  by  trade.  Well,  you 
must  know  1  lived  ever  and  alwavs 
with  an  old  aunt  of  mine,  Peggy  Cash- 
man  by  name.  She  was  a  ffood  woman 
-—the  Lord  rest  her  soul  m  his  glory 
—and  she  brought  me  up,  and  reared 
me,  and  took  care  of  me,  and  gave  me 
schooling  and  everv  thine  else,  till  I 
was  able  to  earn.  Well,  tne  other  day 
the  took  very  bad  entirely,  and  she 
called  me  down  to  the  room  to  her  to 
tell  me  her  mind.  The  poor  dear 
woman  was  setting  up  in  the  bed,  and 
her  old  cloak  about  her,  comfortable 

rd  respectable ;  but  the  very  instant 
clapped  my  two  eyes  upon  her,  I 
knew  the  death  in  her  face.  '  P^ggJ 
Cashmanj'  says  I,  '  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  whole  'versal  world  I  can  do 
for  you  ?  sure,  Td  do  anv  thine  at  all, 
fto  I  would,  and  a  good  rieht  I'd  have.' 
«  Thank  ye,  Tim,  says  she,  *  and  'tis 
for  that  reason  I  called  vou.  You 
know  I've  lived  lone  in  the  world  a 
poor  pinnacle  of  a  lone  woman,  and 
now  1  struggled  and  strove  to  rear  you 
and  give  you  the  learnings  till  there 


isn't  such  a  scholar  anywhere ;  ani  1 
don't  know  myself  half  my  time  wkit 
you're  saying,  you  speaks  so  ddightlil. 
and  has  such  tip-top  Eaglish:  and 
now,  Tim,  there  s  only  one  thing  <n 
my  mind — I'm  entirely  afeertd  wheo 
I  die  that  that  blackguard  docthflr 
will  be  stcaline  my  poor  carcase,  to 
make  castheroii  of  me,  for  when  he 
was  here  last^  he  was  feeling  my  arm 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand>  and  "pat 
out  your  tongue,  woman,"  says  beyjost 
as  if  he  was  buying  a  baste!  Ok! 
Tim,  you  don't  know  them  doctbon: 
they'd  skin  a  flea  for  the  bide  and  tal- 
low, so  they  would ;  and  so  stand  oo- 
possite  me  out,  and  promise  ooce  for  all 
that  you'll  take  me  down  to  tbs  Botaa; 
Gardens,*  and  bury  me  there  daae 
and  dacentp  as  an  honest  woibm 
should.*  Well,  young  man,  to  make 
a  lone  story  short,  or  to  carina!  it,  as 
I  ought  to  say.  'Twas  true  for  W 
*twas  the  last  death  that  was  on  W, 
and  so  she  departed  that  blessed  ot^ 
glory  be  to  God."  Here  the  spcanr 
paused,  and  had  recourse  to  his  naS- 
box,  while  Denis  fancied  be  could  am 
a  tear  glisten  in  his  small  grey  eye ; 
it  must  have  been  fancy,  boveffc, 
for  after  a  moment's  silence  be  coa' 
tinued  his  narrative  in  the  same  tooe, 
but  still  retained  his  snuff-box  in  kii 
hand,  tapping  it  gently  on  the  lid  with 
an  air  of  ineffable  conceit.  **  Wc% 
well,  she  was  the  rale  troth  of  a  ges^ 
woman,  any  how ;  and  so  we  had  s 
very  pleasant  wake,  and  all  tbt  neigh- 
bours were  very  agreeable,  and  cam* 
about  her  as  kind  as  ther  could,  saJ 
yesterday  I  promise  you  she  had  plenty 
of  company  convoying  her  every  sttf 
of  the  way,  till  we  got  down  to  the 
gardens  entirely  ;  but,  man  alif  e !  if  I 
was  talking  for  ever,  I  never  covld  ufi 
you  the  trantmogr]fioationi  of  that  beft> 
venly  place  I" 

••  What  place  is  it,  if  you  plate,  sir  T 
said  Denis,  looking  rather  confused. 

«  The  Botany  Gardens,  maiv  to  W 
sure.  Oh,  then,  if  it  would  not  dt- 
light  any  one*s  heart  to  see  the  to«h> 
stones,  and  the  roses,  and  the  grard- 
walks,  and  the  vaults  I  But  there  v» 
one  thing  I  saw  there  that  flog;gvd  a£ 
— but  'tis  no  use  to  tell  it  to  you,  ftr 
you  never  could  believe  it ;  and  if  I 


*  The  Botanical  Gardens,  near  Cork«  have  been  tastefully  laid  o«t 
by  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew. 
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WM  Speaking  ft>r  ever,  sure  tiobody 
could " 

"  What  it  it  at  alU  man  7"  said 
Denisy  wlio  fblt  rather  piqued  at  this 
imputation  on  his  credulity^  **  mayfoe  I 
could  believe  it  as  well  as  another." 

"  Well,  then,  Til  tell  you,  though 
I  said  to  my  own  two  eyes,  says  I— « 
*  You*re  telling  me  lies  1'  I  saw  an 
angel  there,  man,  a  most  beautiful 
angel,  cut  in  the  marble  stone,  and 
his  wings,  man,  his  wings  I — every 
feather  was  just  cut  out  as  wonderful 
as  if  it  was  in  the  wing  of  a  goose  t" 

**  Oh,  blood  and  thunder  I'*  ex- 
claimed Denis,  <'did  you  raly  see  that?" 

**  I  did  indeed,  young  man,  and  a 
great  deal  more  ;  for,  by  my  own  song, 
there's  more  in  the  world  than  igno- 
ratnusse$  knows/* 

^  True  for  you,"  said  Denis  | 
^  and  now  you  mentions  a  song,  maybe 
you*d  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  bar^ 
for  I  think  I  heard  you  singing  some- 
thing when  I  came  up." 

'*  Only  a  little,  just  to  shorten  the 
road,  for  my  heart  was  so  heavy,"  re- 

Elied  Tim,  evidently  much  gratified  at 
aving  his  musical  powers  noticed,  but 
at  the  same  time,  requiring,  like 
many  other  amateurs,  to  be  properly 
pressed. 

«*  Little  or  much,"  said  Denis,  'M'd 
Hke  to  hear  it,  and  I  think  'twas  an 
English  song." 

"Ay,  indeed,  was  it?  Why,  YV 
tell  truth,  1  can  sing  a  song  that  you 
won't  understand  one  word  of  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end." 

"  Can  you,  indeed  ?"  said  Denis, 
eagerly.  **  Oh,  then,  I'll  be  for  ever 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  to  sing  me  that/* 

"  Well,  then,  here  goes,"  said  Tim, 


drawing  himself  up  to  his  MX  h^lLAt^ 
and  giving  a  few  preliminary  flouriinei 
with  his  gaudy  handkerchief--^ 

**  Come  hither,  ye  nine, 
Unite  in  sweet  merriment, 
In  loyal  strains  for  to  aid  me  once  moire ; 
And  now  for  to  praise 
The  theme  that  is  'getical, 
Lady  St.  Leger  and  Porclclof . 
She's  tall,  straight,  and  sliAder» 
Lustre  attindbs  her, 
Cupid  befrinds  her 
With  love  and  Indulgency  i 
She's  fortune's  care 
And  nature's  eiFulfency . 
Around  her  the  graces  have  framed  i 
convergency, 

Highly,  loftily, 
Entwmed,  combined. 
To  laurel  her  name  I" 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Dehisi 
as  the  precious  ditty  came  to  a  eoti& 
elusion,  «<  that's  illigant  $  maybe  you'd 
give  us  another  like  that." 

*'  No,  no,  young  man  ;  for  the  road 
divides  here,  and  I  suppose  we  must 
make  a  partition,  and  indeed  I'm  sorry 
for  it,  for  you're  a  very  dacent,  proper 
boy,  that  understands  himself  very 
well." 

•*  You're  right,  Mr.  Doolan,  my  road 
does  turn  off  here,  so  I'll  bid  you  good 
morning,  sir,  and  thank  you  for  your 
song." 

"Oh,  no  thanks  at  all:  you  were 
perfectly  welcome  to  the  best  1  had ; 
and  now,  as  I  have  a  good  step  to  go, 
I'll  Just  bid  you  good-by,  jand  good 
luck  to  you."  So  saying,  Mr.  Doolan 
grasped  his  little  cane  more  firmly* 
and  again  set  forward  alone,  whild 
Denis  pursued  his  own  solitary  path 
towards  the  dwelling  of  the  old  pnest. 


CHAPT£E   in. 

**  They  tell  me  I  am  happy,  and  I  try  to  think  it  true ; 
They  say  I  have  no  cause  to  weep,  my  sorrows  are  so  few, 
That  in  the  wilderness  we  tread  mine  is  a  favoured  lot. 
My  petty  griefs  all  fantasies — ^wouM  I  but  heed  them  not — 
It  may  be  so !  the  cup  of  life  hath  many  a  bitter  draught. 
Which  those  who  drink  with  silent  lips  have  smiled  on  while  they  quaiSBd. 
Bat,  oh,  my  heart  is  wandering  back  to  my  father's  home, 
Back  to  my  sisters  at  their  play — ^tke  meadows  in  their  bloom. 

Then  hoed  not  when  the  stranger  sighs,  nor  mark  the  tears  that  start, 
There  can  be  no  companionship  for  loneliness  of  heart !" — Misa  Stickmst. 


It  has  been  a  favourite  theory  with 
many  writers  of  merit  that  true  hap- 
piness has  an  existence  wholly  irre- 
apMtite  of  timei  place,  or  circam* 


stances  $  and  from  the  days  of  the 
poetical  philosopher.  Pope,  to  those 
of  the  philosophical  novelist,  Bulwer* 
it  baa  Seen  a  frequent  assertion  tbat 
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tbe  portion  of  felicity  allotted  to  each 
iudividual  member  of  the  family  of 
roan  is  nearly,  if  not  completely,  eqnal ; 
or,  to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
latter,  that  **  the  beams  of  happiness  fall 
with  the  same  lustre  and  power  over 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  ocean  of  life, 
although  to  our  eyes  they  seem  only  to 
rest  on  those  billows  from  which  the 
rays  are  reflected  back  on  our  sight.'* 
Now,  though  we  freely  admit  the 
general  truth  contained  in  the  above 
passage,  yet  we  do  believe  that  there 
are  tome  classes  of  mankind  who  by 
their  education,  habits,  and  position  in 
society,  are  peculiarly  cut  on  from  the 
eigoyments  of  life,  and  were  we  asked 
to  point  out  the  man  whose  outward 
circumstances  were  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  happy  in  his  pecu* 
)iar  sphere,  we  should  at  once  and 
nnhesitatin^ly  reply — the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Selected  usually  from 
the  family  of  some  pettv  farmer' or 
peasant  in  his  native  land,  the  future 
•cdesicastic  is  early  set  apart  from  his 
brethren  and  educated  in  a  ^manner 
wholly  different  from  them.  At  first, 
and  while  he  remains  under  the  paren- 
tal  roof,  this  difference  is  not  so  dis* 
tinctlv  perceived ;  but  years  roll  away 
and  tne  young  student  is  sent  to  a  dis* 
tant  college  to  prosecute  an  education 
which  has  as  yet  hardly  commenced. 
There  for  the  first  time  his  mind  be- 
comes conscious  of  its  innate  powers, 
and  as  the  stimulus  to  exertion  becomes 
more  and  more  powerful  his  diligence 
is  proportionally  increased,  and  be 
starts  forward  in  the  intellectual  race 
with  a  determination  which  insures— « 
most  commonly  at  least — a  moderate 
portion  of  success.  Meanwhile  the 
boy  is  grown  into  the  man,  and  when 
at  length  he  has  attained  the  object  of 
his  wishes  and  been  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  he  returns  home  full  of 
fond  anticipations  of  the  pleasures 
which  await  him  there.  Such  antici« 
pations,  however,  are,  alas!  doomed  to 
complete  and  bitter  disappointment. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom 
he  whiled  away  the  long  summer 
hours  of  a  gay  and  happy  childhood 
are  no  longer  such  as  his  miagination 
was  wont  to  paint  them.  They  are 
•11  men  and  women  now,  and  a  thou- 
sand interests  occupy  their  attention 
which  were  unknown  before  ;  and,  oh» 
how  hnexpreuibly  pabifbl  is  the  disco« 
▼fry  that  (kmf  can  no  longer  sympa. 


thixe  in  his  pursoits,  that  tlMtr 
have  lain  dormant  while  bis  has 
urged  forward  to  the  fall  streCcb  «f 
its  powers,  and  that  the  tntellectwri 
culture  which  cost  so  much  to  ebtxiib 
has  placed  a  wide  gulph  be€wc««  Ub 
and  his  own  flesh  and  made  him  fcr 
ever  a  stranger  in  his  £atiier*s  boose  1 
Even  his  mother,  the  beii^  vbo 
watched  and  tended  his  fseUe  iafaf  y, 
and  whose  eyes  were  wont  to 
with  tenderness  and  pride  at 
mention  of  hu  success— ere 
gards  with  an  indefinite  fediag  ^ 
the  consecrated  minister  of  htr 
terious  and  comfortless 
unintentionally  betrays  that 
may  be  loved  as  fondlv  and 
before,  yet  in  the  hallows 
domestic  companionship 
place  for  him.  A  short  pecwd 
and  the  youthful  ecclesiastie  is 
upon  to  fulfil  the  onerous  doiiee  of  a 
parish  priest.  The  wealthy  of  his 
congregation  feel  little  disposed  to 
out  tM  right  hand  of  fellowabip 
one  who,  whatever  his  attaini 
has  little  in  his  appearance  or 
to  conciliate  the  g^ood  opintOQ  of  fdm 
elegant  and  refined ;  and  he  staftds.  la 
it  were,  between  the  two  great 
of  his  flock,  like  some  of  tboae 
and  rocky  islands  in  the  months 
great  American  rivers,  within  hail  ef 
both  shores,  yet  eflfectaallT  separatai 
from  either.  His  ^ariMiy  iii4ee^ 
affords  ample  occupatKHi,  and  to  fSm 
painful  duties  which  be  is  nhBgtJ  tm 
perform  he  sednkmsly  appliea.  He 
stands  beside  the  miserable  and  lllkj 
beds  of  the  sick,  the  gviky, 
dying.  At  midnight  be  is 
from  his  couch  to  ride  perfaafw 
miles  throuflh  the  indcfDeacy  oif  a 
ter's  night,  in  order  to  Kstoi  to 
tale  of  shame  and 
forth  by  the  parched  and  leverad  if 
of  suffering  peniteoccv  and  tbca» 
he  has  administered  those  rigfata  i 
he  falsely  holds  so  indispensable^ 
when  with  a  failing  spirit  and  an  ea- 
hausted  fVame,  he  tnms  towards  his 
own  solitary  and  cheerless  abodsw  be 
knows  that  no  kind  and  watefafol 
awaits  his  return  and  will  V4 
him  with  smiles.  Cnt  off  bgr 
stem  enactment  of  papal  tyraanj' 
commanBs  the  celibacy  of  the  olsrwj 
from  all  the  endearments  of  eocsal  ifib 
his  loneliness  is  shared  by  no  lovaA 
companioi^  who  oan 
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feelings  or  iTiiipAthUe  in  his  depret* 
tiun.  **  The  little  strong  embrace**  of 
heedless  in&ncj  is  not  for  him — all 
that  can  brighten  and  beautilj  exist- 
tnoe»  colleetinflr  **  all  the  hearts  sweet 
ties  into  one  Icnot  of  happiness***  are 
to  hifflt  and  bj  his  own  act,  as  though 
thej  were  nott  and  he  finds  too  liUe 
that  he  has  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a 
•ool-destn^ing  superstition  the  solid 
eoralbrts  or  domestic  peace.  Can  we 
wonder  then  if  for  lack  of  a  more  s»- 
tisMag  portion  the  Irish  Roman  Ca* 
tbolio  clergy  should  plunge  into  the 
arena  of  political  oonteotion»  and  be- 
come ambitious^  artAil,  and  dangerous 
meny  or  seek  to  drown  bj  artificial 
stimnlanta  the  aching  sense  of  isoUt- 
tion  which  thev  are  compelled  to  feel. 
Tbe  person  whom  we  are  now  about 
to  introduce  to  our  readers  was  one  of 
tbe  latter  class.  In  bis  eirly  youth 
be  had  been  sent  to  the  low  countries 
in  order  to  fit  him  for  the  priesthood, 
imd  there  his  sagacitr  and  strong  men* 
tal  powers  early  mstinguished  htm 
among  his  fellows.  Unfortunately^ 
bowerery  his  quick  perception  of  the 
ridicnloQS  and  read?  wit  made  him  at 
great  a  favourite  with  his  young  com* 
panions  as  with  his  instructors*  and 
the  cooseqnence  was,  that  while  be 
rapidly  adt anoed  in  all  those  attain* 
BMnts  which  it  was  his  main  object  to 
•oqniret  bb  manners  remained  wholly 
QBColtivated  and  nnimprored*  and  he 
returned  home  rich  indeed  in  much 
solid  infomuitiooy  but  as  ignorant  of 
the  common  nsMes  of  pol*ishe<f  society 
and  as  uacoath  in  appearance  as  if  be 
h^  matriculated  among  the  denisens 
of  an  lodiaa  w^am  or  an  Eequi- 
mamc  hut.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately inducted  into  a  large  parish, 
where  his  seal  and  talents  soon  distin- 
guished him  as  a  most  promising 
preacher^  and  at  he  became  better 
lOMmn  he  wat  much  respected  by  those 
whose  good  opinion  was  best  worth 
baring— still,  stiD,  he  was  rulgar, 
openly,  «ndiaguisedly,  irredaimably 
Tukari  and  Uioogh  be  felt  that  in 
socMty  few  eoold  compete  with  him, 
eitber  in  acquired  Information  or  na- 
tural gifts,  yet  he  often  perceived, 
with  indignatioo  and  shame,  that  tbe 
cheek  of  many  a  haqghty  beanty  wat 


dimpled  with  maUciotis  tmilet,  and  the 
lip  of  many  a  solemn  blockhead 
curled  with  a  sneer,  when  some  un- 
couth expression  or  slight  breach  of 
conventional  good-breeding  brought 
into  a  more  prominent  light  the 
gmichgriei  and  deficiencies  of  the 
peasant's  son. 

Let  not  those  to  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  is  committed  despise  ex- 
termaU.  It  must  indeed  be  their  care 
to  guard  tbe  precious  jewel  of  inte- 
grity from  everv  taint;  but  tbe  un- 
polished diamond  has  as  yet  no  beauty» 
and  though  great  talents  and  acquire- 
m<»nt8  may  occasionally  force  a  man 
upwards  in  societv  in  despite  of  (verr 
obstacle,  yet  even  m  those  circles  which 
derive  their  highest  lustre  from  bis 
presence  he  will  be  looked  upon  with 
jaundiced  eves,  and  feel  himself  to  be 
an  alien  an  J  a  straneer. 

Father   Peter   Miilcbahy  was  too 
sensitive  and  high-mioded  not  to  be 
keenly  alive   to  tbe  various    slights 
which  unfortunate  deficiency  of  man- 
ner gave  rise  to ;  and  by  degrees  ho 
shrunk  more  and  more  mto  himself, 
until  at  length  he  whollv  ceased  to 
Join    in   the  social   meetings  of  his 
wealthy  parisbicmers.      At  first   his 
books  supplied  the  want  of  all  intel- 
lectual companionship,  and  his  soli- 
tary hours  were  cheated  by  literary 
pursuits ;  but  bis  disposition  was  es- 
sentially social,  and  gradually  these 
lost  their  power,  and  he  learned  to 
seek  society  among  that  class  ft^m 
which  be  had  been  ta*<en.     It  is  pain- 
ful to  follow  the  downward  course  of 
those  who   have  been  designed    for 
better  things.     Gradually  his  own  do- 
mestics and  tbe  neighbouring  farmers 
became  the  sharers  of  bis  festive  en- 
joyments, until  at  length  there  wat 
swcely  a  scene  of  reveby  in  the  whole 
parish  at  which  Father  reter  was  not 
a  welcome  guest.     Thus  completelj 
and  for  ever  was  a  strong  and  power- 
ful intellect  darkened  and  debased,  and 
few  of  tboee  who  witnessed  the  sad 
result  were  conscious  of  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  had  been  its  cause, 
although  there  were  many  but  too 
ready  to  make  a  scoff  and  a  by*word 
of  tbe  dnmktn  priest. 
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**  The  moon  i«  sailin?  o'er  the  sky. 
But  lonely  all,  as  if  she  pined 
For  somewhat  of  companionship, 
And  felt  it  was  in  vain  she  shined. 
Earth  is  her  mirror,  and  the  start 
Are  as  a  court  about  her  throne ; 
She  is  a  beauty  and  a  queen — 
But  what  of  that  ? — she  is  alone. 

*'  Is  there  not  one — not  one  to  shar» 
Thy  glorious  majesty  on  high  ? 
I  cannot  choose  but  pity  thee. 
Thou  lovely  orphan  of  the  sky. 
rd  rather  be  the  meanest  flower 
That  grows,  my  mother  earth,  on  thee. 
So  there  were  others  of  my  kin 
To  blossom,  bloom,  droop,  die  with  me. 
Earth  has  its  sorrows — grief  and  death ; 
But  these  far  better  could  I  bear, 
Than  reach  and  rule  the  hiehest  sphere. 
To  be  a  solitary  there  T* — L.  E.  L. 


Altbouoh  it  was  yet  early  whea 
Denis  Murphy  reached  the  comfort* 
less-looking  abode  of  Father  Mulcahy* 
the  old  man  was  already  up  ;  and,  as 
Denis  passed  through  the  gateless 
piers  which  terminated  the  rude  cart- 
track  leading  to  the  house»  denomi* 
natedy  with  true  Milesian  magni^oenc^ 
"  the  avenue,"  he  descried  toe  person 
he  camt  to  seek  pacing  leisurely  up 
and  down  before  his  half-opened  door. 
His  portly  person  was  encased  in 
a  long  blue  riding  frock  and  black 
leather  gaiters,  which  ascended  con- 
siderably above  the  knees.  He  wore 
an  enormous  green  handkerchieft 
rolled  rather  than  tied  round  his  necki 
while  a  low,  broad-brimmed  bat  was 
so  placed  on  his  foii«head  as  almost  to 
conceal  the  grey  and  shaggy  eyebrows, 
whichy  in  their  turn,  shaded  a  pair  of 
once  scrutinising  and  intelligent*  but 
now  alokost  lustreless  dark  eyes.  Both 
hands  were  crossed  behind  his  baok  i 
but  the  left  firmly  grasped  an  old- 
ikshioned  silver  snun-box,  while  the 
fore  finffer  and  thumb  of  the  right 
managea  to  contain  between  them  a 
most  Brogdignagian  pinch  of  real  Irish 
rii>pee.  On  the  cover  of  the  box 
mignt  be  seen  enffraved,  in  diminutive 
kttersy  the  sim|Me  yet  significant  in- 
scription, "  Gage  d'Amitie/*  which 
betokened  that  it  had  been  the  gift  of 
an  early  friend.  And  so  it  was  ;  and 
though  the  noble-hearted  youth  who 
gave  it  had  met  an  early  grave,  and 
time  bad  now  shed  its  snows  upon  the 


old  man*8  head,  tet  stHl  be 

cherished  that  token  of  affeeCMi 
memory  of  one  beloved,  and  of  a 
where  many  of  the  brig  best  and 
piest  of  his  yotmg  days  bad  been  •) 
and  towards  wnich  bis  beart 
yearned.  As  be  paced  riowly^ 
Wards,  with  his  eyes  fixed  ov 
gfround,  occasionally  stopping  to 
with  a  vacant  stare  at  tbe  barreti 
desolate-looking  field  wfaicb  diiidrt 
the  house  from  the  public  road*  it  wis 
easy  to  see  that  the  miod — tbe 
active  mind,  was  busied  wiA  txt 

thoughts  than  anr  wbiefa  tbe 

around  him  was  Hkely  to  si^eet>  We 
si^  /iAe/y,  for  who  can  trace  tbe  hidds 
chain  which  connects  ovr  tbo^lii 
with  one  another^  or  links  tbem  witb 
external  objects?  Pcrbi^  die  ^err 
prospect  or  utter  wretcbedneea  warn 
neglect  which  we  have 
iiig  to  describe  recalled  to 
the  rich  fields  and  sonny 
France,  the  gay  langh  m  bn 
and  reckless  companions,  tbe 
of  his  own  vouthni]  fbefingt  w 

peets  of  futnre  fiune  rendered  

blind  to  the  reflection  that  for  tbe  «»> 
certain  and  uistaUe  breatb  of  popol^ 
applanse  he  was  saeHfietng,  oo  tbe 
altar  of  a  soul-destroying  ■iiptfslirteM, 
the  solid  oomibrts  of  dooMstic  peons ; 
or,  perhaps — and  the  sad  yet  snittoed 
expression  of  his  usually  stem  i^nonte- 
nance  favours  the  idea — his  beart  as 
wandering  back  to  recoUfcCions  oi  uSX 
earlier  years,  ere  yet  tbe  wbisperkfi 
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of  ambitioii  had  roused  within  him  the 
craving  spirit  that  vaa  to  sleep  mo 
more— to  that  happj  time  when  bro- 
thers and  sisters  felt  for  each  other 
as  thej  shall  never  feel  again !  They 
are  all  present  with  him  now  as  once 
they  were — not  as  the  changed  and 
worldly  and  selfish  characters  which 
added  years  have  made  them ;  and  ^he, 
the  fondy  the  anxious^  the  {M*oud  and 
happv  mother — oh!  she  gazes  with 
her  holy  eves  upon  her  diarling  boy, 
and  from  that  abode  of  ^licity  which 
has  for  long,  long  years  been  hers  she 
stretches  forth  her  arms  of  love>  and 
beckons  him  to  follow  where  the  worn 
and  wounded  spirit  rests  at  length  in 
peace. 

The  old  priest  was  so  completely 
absorbed  in  his  own*  reflections  that 
Denis  had  approached  quite  closely 
to  him  without  being  observed^  and 
stood  for  some  moments  holding  his 
hat  respectfully  in  his  hand  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  presence.  The  in- 
stanty  however,  that  he  perceived  he 
was  not  alone,  his  features  resumed  their 
usual  severe  expression,  and,  halting 
directly  before  our  candidate  for  ma- 
trimony, and  disposing  at  one  inhala- 
tion of  the  enormous  pinch  of  snuff 
before  mentioned,  asked  him,  in  rather 
a  stern  tone,  his  business?  Poor 
benis,  who  had  had  some  diillcalty  in 
screwing  up  his  courage  to  the  btick- 
ing  place,  was  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  abrupt  manner  and  imperative  tone 
in  which  the  question  was  put,  and, 
easting  a  most  rueful  glance  at  Father 
Mttlcahy,  muttered  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  his  reverence's  honour  looking 
•o  Uligant, 

«<  Well  in  health,  Denis^  Fm  obliged 
to  you.  But  I'm  bothered  entirely 
ftoxxk  the  rheumatism  ;  and  sure  it  is 
time  for  me.  But,  Denis,"  he  added, 
fixing  his  eyes  inquisitively  upon  him 
as  he  spoke,  **  it  is  not  to  inquire  for 
me  that  you  came  here :  the  old  priest 
may  be  sick  and  lonely,  shut  up  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday,  but  it's  not  until 
he's  wanted  that  he's  looked  for." 

"  God  Almighty  forgive  your  reve- 
rence! *tis  a  rale  shame  for  yon 
to  say  ihai»  *Tis  you  that  knows 
right  well  that  I'd  walk  to  Dublin 
on  my  bare  knees  to  iorve  you ; 
and  a  good  right  I'd   have,  for  'tis 


yourself  got  enough  of  my  trouble 
when  the  sickness  was  on  me.  Sure 
vou  don't  thinks  your  reverence,  I'd 
be  the  unpitiful  vagahone  to  forget 
what  you  done  ?" 

*'  No,  Denis,  it  was  not  you  I 
thought  of,  but  that  unfortunate  Tim 
Bucklev,  that  gave  me  a  turn  no 
later  than  vesterday.  He  came  up 
to  me,  with  his  hat  in  his  han(^ 
and  his  '  God  bless  your  reverence,' 
and  told  me  a  yard  long  of  a  lie 
about  how  his  landlord  was  distress- 
ing him  for  his  trifle  of  rint,  and  how 
his  poor  wife  and  children  would  be 
driven  to  take  to  the  bag  ;*  and  so  he 
worked  and  worked  at  the  poor  old 
priest  till  he  coaxed  a  five-pound  note 
Arom  his  sick-looking  purse,  and  then 
went  off  to  America,  and  left  the 
wife  and  the  children  to  tramp  it." 

"  Murdher  in  Irish  I  did  he  do  that? 
Oh  then,  then  'tis  the  hot  lodging  he'll 
be  getting  hereafter,  and  a  chair  in  the 
divil's  kitchen,  for  certain  I  Oh,  Tim, 
Tiro,  'twould  be  better  for  you  that  you 
never  stirred  out  from  the  ashes  than 
to  do  what  you  done  to  the  priest  1" 

'\rhrue  for  you>  Denis  — .  but  T 
won't  dirty  mv  lips  again  with  hie 
ugly  name;  and  so  now  tell  me  your 
business  at  once,  for  1  well  know  it 
wasn't  to  know  how  I  was  you  came 
here.  'Tis  few  would  be  crying  afier 
Peter  Mulcahy  if  he  was  under  the 
sod ;  so  make  a  long  story  short,  and 
tell  me  at  once  what  is  at  you." 

It  was  very  difficult,  however,  for 
our  hero  to  tell  vohat  lau  at  him.  He 
first  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his 
interrogator,  but,  finding  something 
not  very  easy  to  stand  in  the  earnest 
p^aze  of  the  priest,  he  then  fixed  them 
mtently  on  the  crown  of  his  hat,  as  If 
he  could  read  on  it  the  word  **  courage," 
which  our  valiant  and  disting^uished 
enemies  the  Chinese  have  painted  on  a 
large  board  and  suspended  at  their 
backs.  The  hat,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  lend  him  any  assistance^ 
whereupon,  dashing  it  to  the  ground 
with  a  vehemence  intended  to  punish 
it  for  its  treachery,  he  burst  out  at 
once  with, 

**  Sure  your  honour's  reverence 
knows  well  enough  what  I'm  after. 
Isn't  it  going  to  be  married  I  am ;  and 
that's  all  about  it." 


*  Tkt  beggar's  waUei. 
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"That's  all  about  it,  indeed  I  There's 
more  in  it  than  that,  Fm  thinking. 
Well  I  knew,  from  the  moment  I  saw 
your  red  face,  that  the  bachelors  were 
done  for  ever  with  Denis.  But  tell 
me,  who  is  the  girl  ?  Is  she  a  good, 
honest,  two-fisted,  well-spoken  colleen, 
able  to  mind  the  cabin  and  the  chil- 
dren,  and  to  make  a  stirring  wife  for  a 
poor  man  ?** 

"  Why,  plaze  your  reverence,  I 
thinks  Ellen  Leary  is  good  enough, 
and  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me.  She 
has  no  fortune,  indeed^ — neither  money 
nor  value  to  signify — onlv  one  feather- 
bed of  her  own,  and  two  nens  that  her 
fodmother  gave  her ;  but  then,  what 
said  to  my  sister  1*11  not  go  back  of 
it  now.  God  rot  the  money,  says  I ; 
I  don't  care  any  more  for  it  than  if  it 
was  the  dirt  under  my  shoe.  Don*t  I 
see  how  she  works  and  slaves  for  that 
poor  dissolute  mother  of  hers;  wet 
and  weary  .she  never  fails  her ;  and  so 
now,  says  I,  Katy,  hould  your  bother- 
ing tongue,  for  I'll  marry  her,  and  no 
thanks,  if  she  was  as  bare  as  the  back 
of  my  hand." 

"  And  so  you're  come  to  me  for 
TOUT  certificate,  I  suppose,  to  take  to 
her  parish  priest,  and  worse  than  that, 
I  suppose  I  must  give  it.  But  didn't 
somebody  say  that  your  handsome 
sweetheart  was  going  to  marry  Tade 
Ferrall,  and  leave  you  to  look  for  a 
wife  ?" 

"'Twas  a  lie  for  whoever  said  it, 
then  1**  exclmmed  Denis,  at  once  tak- 
ing fire  at  the  insinuation :  "  she  never 
cared  a  thrawneen  for  him ;  not  she 
indeed." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  Denis.  And 
now  that  you  have  a  little  money  in  the 
heel  of  your  old  stocking,  and  that 
yottll  have  a  strong,  hearty  young  wife, 
I  suppose  you'll  take  a  house  on  the 
new  line  of  road,  and  set  up  public 
business." 

*'  No,  plaze  your  reverence.  111  do 
no  such  tning.  The  publicans  makes 
a  deal  of  money,  that's  certain  ;  but  if 
I  was  looking  at  them  for  ever,  I 
couldn't  tell  in  the  world  wide  how  it 
melts:  and  it  isn't  the  money  alone 
that  goes,  but  themselves  and  their 
families  that  melts  down  through  the 
ffround  and  goes  to  the  bad  entirely. 
Drunkards  ther  are,  for  all  they  deny 
it ;  and  what  between  drinking,  and 
courting,  and  fighting,  and  card-play- 
ing»  'til  more  lucer  bell  upon  eartn  to 


be  in  one  of  their  houses  dian  to  bi 
along  with  an  honest  man." 

Hopelessly  as  his  companion  h^ 
long  given  himself  up  to  the  use  <4 
intoxicating  liquors,  he  was  jet  strad 
with  the  force  of  our  hero's  obserrv 
tions,  and  could  not  help  mntteriag  ki 
himself,  as  he  hastened  towards  thi 
door — "  He  is  right  1  those  who  fivt 
by  the  vices  of  ueir  feUow-men  w3 
share  with  them  in  one  common  no, 
like  the  devouring  flame  whidi  fink 
its  own  extinction  in  the  aanihila&oi 
of  that  whereon  it  feeds." 

The  necessary  papers  were  so«i 
signed,  and  the  fees  deposited  in  tW 
priest's  eel-skin  purse,  and  the  old  ma 
then  kindly  invited  Denis  to  take  hii 
breakfast  before  he  returned  hone. 

"  Thank  vour  reverence  kindly  hi 
that  same ;  but  the  divil  fly  away  wkk 
the  morsel  that  shall  cross  my  two  li^ 
till  I  stand  on  my  own  Jim  eoe» 
again — thanking  your  reverence  aUtbf 
same,  and  meaning  no  way  do  ofiaec.* 

*'  None  in  the  world,  my  good  fel- 
low ;  and  before  you  go  ril  jusl  gift 
you  a  small  piece  of  advice,  m  cm 
the  wife  should  be  troubleeom  ksr 
after— 

'  If  you're  advUM  by  me. 
Take  the  oil  of  hasel  tree. 
And  anoint  her  body  well  till  she's 
'Tis  the  best  receipt  in  life 
For  to  make  a  scolding  wil^s — 
For  to  make  a  scolding  wife  hold 
tongue.' " 

**  Sure,  then,  your  reverence 
have  your  joke,  and  yoa*re  h 
welcome  to  that  same.  Bat  asVf 
sir,  I'm  gobg,  and  I  hope  tis  kac 
again  before  I'll  trouble  xoa»  tm 
may  you  never  see  sickness  or 
— and  just  give  me  your  ~ 
fore  I  go." 

So  saying,  and  before  Father  FMv 
was  aware  of  his  tntcntioii,  he  thn« 
himself  on  hb  knees  before  hia^  mi 
waited  with  reverent  attentioa  fcr  Ih 
benediction. 

"  You  have  It,  my  poor  fellow — im 
have  it,"  said  the  old  man,  aw 
moved.  "  Bfay  Ood  AlmightT  Us* 
and  protect  yon,  and  give  yon  all  haett 
and  happiness  1" 

"  Thank  you,  ur— thank  ycmj"  wM 
Denis,  as  he  rose  from  his  knecs»  hi 
face  beaming  with  the  exprcasaott  «f 
ffratefVil  and  happy  fedings.    '^tlt 
Lord  loYe  you  for  all  your 
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to  me  this  daj — ind  ht  wXL  lovt  joa^ 
with  the  help  of  God.*' 

In  A  few  moments  oar  hero  bad 
taken  hit  departure  for  his  own  home ; 
and  as  Father  Peter  watched  him  from 
his  window,  and  marked  his  eUstio 
step,  and  the  happj  expression  of  his 
healthfbl  countenanc«»  a  slow  of  some- 
thing like  youthful  feehng  filled  his 
own  withered  heart.  There  he  was, 
trotting  down  the  uneven  cart-traek» 
swinging  his  stout  black -thorn  stick 
aboutf  and  occasionallj  taking  with  it 
well-directed  aim  at  some  tall  thistle 
or  blossoming  dandelion^  and  the  Kmelj 
old  man  could  well  understand  the 
excitement  of  his  fleelings.  **  Ay» 
there  he  goes,**  he  at  length  exclahned 
aloud«  ^  happy  and  contented  1  Who* 
ther  his  felicity  is  to  share  the  common 
fate  of  earthly  Jots  he  knows  or  cares 
not,  but  proceedi  on  his  homeward 
pathf  unmindful  of  future  erents.  Oh ! 
what  would  I  give  to  feel  as  bo  does— 
to  take  the  g^  gifb  of  Ood  as  they 


are  sent  to  me,  and  not  sta^  to  exa* 
mioe  curiously  every  blessing,  and 
pick  it  to  pieces  as  children  do  their 
toys,  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  is 
made  of!  Yes  t  I  would  wish  to  do 
so — to  bear  patiently  the  evils  which 
old  age  and  loneliness  brbg  with  them ; 
and  surely  we  need  not  shrink  from 
solitude,  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  last  great  strugffle  of  existence* 
when  the  palsied  hand  refuses  to  obey 
our  command,  and  the  dim  eye  is  dosed 
on  external  objects,  we  are  emphati- 
cally solitary,  though  surrounded  bj 
mourning  reladres  and  friends,  for 

*  AD  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  *we 
die/- 

Calming  hb  troubled  spirit  by  sudi 
reflections,  the  soliloquist  slowly  with- 
drew fW>m  the  window,  and  again 
crossing  his  hands  behind  his  back  in 
their  accustomed  nosition,  once  more 
sallied  forth  into  tJM  open  air* 


CflAPTXB  T. 

••  O  TiU  nostra  dl  travaglia  plena 
Come  osni  taa  allegressa  poco  dura 
n  tuo  gioir  k  come  aura  sereoa, 
Ch  'alia  fredda  starion  troppo  non  dura, 
Fu  ohiaro  a  terxo  U  giomo,  a  vespra 
8abito  pioffgia  ed  ogm  cosa  oscura. 
Parea  ai  Francht  eeser  fuor  d*orni  perigUo 
Morto  Agramante  e  sotto  11  re  ManiglM 
Ed  ecco  un  ahra  volta  che  Q  cid  tuona. 
Da  un  altra  parte,  e  tutti  ardi  di  lanpl, 
8i  ch*  ogni  speme  i  miseri  abbandooa, 
Di  poter  cor  fhitto  delU  lor  oampi 
E  cosi  avoien  ch*  una  novelta  buooa  \ 
Mai  plu  di  venti  o  trenti  di  non  campl, 
PercM  vien  dietro  un  altra  che  I'  uccide. 
£  piaagera  domaae  rnom  ch'  oggi  ride. 

AmioiTO. 


It  baa  ever  bean  a  fkvourite  theory 
anooff  aristocratic  sentimentalists,  of 
the  Sterne  and  Werther  sdiool,  that 
warm  affections  and  acute  seostbilitiet 
are  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
higher  claiii ;  and,  while  such  per- 
aona  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  characters  like  those  of  Jeanme 
Deans  and  Evan  Dhu  exhibit  a 
strength  of  attachment  to  the  objects 
of  their  devotion,  and  a  heroism  of 
affection  seldom  to  be  met  with  among 
thegreat,  jet  they  secretly  nourish  the 
OQBvicttoot  that  though  these  characters 


are  professedly  drawn  from  nature  thej 
borrow  half  their  lustre  from  the  skill  of 
their  historian,  and  that  the  genius  of 
the  novelist  has  not  a  little  embellished 
the  actions  he  compels  them  to  ad- 
mire. Individuals  like  those  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  deecribe,  look 
upon  the  common  feeling  of  huma- 
nity as  the  old  countess  did  upon  her 
Bible,  as  «' essentia  11  v  aristocratic,** 
and  stifle  their  own  feeltngs  of  com- 
passion for  sulTvringi  they  are  deter- 
mined not  to  relieve,  by  the  sweeping 
assertion,  that  the  poor  have  rcall/ 
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little  or  no  heWuft  for  any  thing  but 
themselves.  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  amiable  and  enlightened  indi- 
viduals who  hold  such  comfortable 
opinions,  we  beg  leave  to  state  our 
own  settled  conviction,  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fkct,  and  that  the  shock 
of  any  great  and  unexpected  calamity 
strikes  upon  the  heart  of  the  unedu- 
cated peasant  with  a  sense  of  utter 
hopelessness  and  desolation,  unknown 
to  the  better  regulated  and  more  re- 
flective minds  of  the  intellectual  and 
refined.  We  say  this  with  regard  to 
the  first  burst  of  sorrow  only,  for  we 
do  believe  that  the  duration  of  afflic- 
tion is,  with  the  poor,  (we  had  almost 
said  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,) 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  intensity; 
and  the  Imperious  necessity  which 
exists  for  providing  for  their  daily 
and  pressing  wants,  soon  drowns  their 
recollection,  as  well  as  diminishes 
their  regret  for  by-gone  sorrows. 
The  rich,  the  idle,  and  the  dyspeptic 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  well- 
nuraed  and  properly-/>e^<^  affliction 
becomes  quite  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
all  their  schemes  for  selfish  gratifi- 
cation. By  its  aid  they  can  desert 
their  own  home,  and  the  duties  of  their 
station  in  society,  to  try  the  efTecta  of 
English  watering-places  and  German 
baths.  Whatever  it  would  be  either 
disagreeable  or  troublesome  for  them 
to  do  they  can  avoid,  under  the  plea 
of  their  over-acute  sensibility,  until 
at  length  some  tremendous  calamity 
at  once  arouses  the  conscience  they 
have  long  successfully  cheated,  and 
they  are  compelled,  with  bitter  tears 
of  contrition,  to  acknowledge  that 
their  sin  has  found  them  out  t 

The  joys  of  the  poor  are  like  their 
sorrows,  most  intense.  Unaccustomed 
to  lerioaf  rtfleetion  upon  the  course 
of  human  events,  they  never  look 
upon  haroiness  and  prosperity  as  es* 
•entially  fugitive  in  their  nature :  on 
the  oontrary,  thev  rest  in  them,  unap. 
prehensive  of  chan^  never  consU 
dering  them  as  **  trials,  not  rewards," 
or  having  been  taught  the  substance 
of  the  great  truth  which  the  French 
moralist  has  so  well  expressed  when 
be  says :  "  Que  Hen  ne  resemble  miemx 
^  demam  qme  Ater.*' 

Our  hero  was  not  one  whit  more 
IneEned  to  torment  himself  with 
oonung  evils  than  others  of  his  class ; 


and  it  was  with  foeHngs  of  munixcd 
delight  that  he  retraced  the  way  whidi 
led  to  his  own  abode,  where  he  knew 
that  his  sister  waited  for  him,  asd 
would  have  his  breakfast  of  potatoes 
and  milk  prepared  agiunst  hie 
He  had  performed  his  iouroey  to 
peditlously  that  he  reached  the 
road,  turning  off  to  his  cabio^ 
minutes  before  Judith  Ma]onj,  wiko 
accordingly  "put  her  best  1^  fere- 
most,"  as  she  herself  ex 
it,  in  order  to  overtake  6er 
tended  victim.  Now,  which 
Judith's  best  leg  we  cannot  take 
ourselves  to  determioej  as  oiu 
bound  up  with  a  length  of  dirtj  r^ 
sufficient  to  have  secured  the  e«l6> 
brated  chest  of  Ulysses,  and  the  other 
decidedly  limped;  but  this  we  ce« 
say,  that  both  were  exceedlnglj  thick  .* 
and  we  suppose  it  was  some  sssch 
personage  wnich  suggested  to  TS^aB 
his  not  very  complimentary  lines  ^— . 

**  They  say  Hibernian  ladles  kick. 
And  nature  arms  them— for  their  len 
are  thick  I"  ^ 


As  she  panted  after  the  happy 
unconscious  Denis,  puffing  at  e\^. 
step  like  a  wheeay  French  poodle,  ani 
thumping  her  bare  heels  oo  tfe 
ground  with  such  hearty  good  will  m 
to  take  what  she  termed  *'  mosic  o«t 
of  the  sod,**  her  mischievooa  wfrnii 
made  her  snap  her  fingers,  with  cxcem 
of  glee,  at  the  very  idea  of  all  the 
misery  she  was  about  to  inflict  oa  a 
fond  and  faithful  heart,  which 
never  ii\jured  her.  Had  she 
asked  to  do  so,  she  could  not 
adduced  a  single  phmsible  rcesoi 
supposing,  that  even  if  EUen 
had  never  existed,  Denis  woold 

have  been  Induced  to  think  of 

her  sister  as  hie  mihi  hot  dbe 
epHffidf  and  hi  a  small  way  she 
rallv  contrived,  even  when  she 
in  doing  good  to  hertdf,  to  do  a 
mischief  to  othere. 

Let  not  our  geotle  readers 
that  we  draw  upon  oar  Ima^.^ 
for  a  character  like  hers,  or  that 
ings  so  repugnant  to  their  natom 
eonfined  to  the  narrow  and  eaa 
heart  of  Judith  Bialooy.     AIm!^ 
fear  that  there  are   too  waamw 
while  thej  wonid  not  peabiWiy 
the  cup  of  happinesa  hm 
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boar's  lips,  would  like,  of  all  things, 
to  add  a  few  bitters  to  the  draught. 

Denis  had  advanced  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  cross,  whis- 
tling most  industriously  '*the  girl  I 
left  behind  me,"  when  Judith's  sturdy 
step  and  loud  puffing  for  breath  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  caused  him 
to  turn  his  head  hastily,  in  order  to 
ascertain  who  it  was  who  seemed  so 
determined  on  overtaking  him. 

"  Is  that  you,  Judy  Malony  ? 
You're  welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
May,"  said  he,  at  once  bringing  "  the 
girl  I  left  behind  me"  to  a  very  ab- 
rupt conclusion. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Murphy,  my  ^arling,  and  I 
hope  youVe  as  well  as  I  wishes.  Oh  I 
'tis  I  that  isn't  able  to  wag  from  tear- 
ing after  you,  down  the  road,  just  like 
a  race-horse ;  running,  and  driving, 
and  breaking  my  heart  within  in  me, 
just  like  a  egg,  striving  to  come  up  to 
jou  ;  till  at  last  I  was  so  mad,  I  says 
to  myself,  I  wish  to  my  heart  the  devil 
would  break  one  or  ouier  of  his  grey- 
hound legs,  and  then  ma^be  he*d  let 
me  tell  him  I  wished  him  joy." 

"  Thank  you,  Judy,"  said  Denis ; 
•♦  I'm  entirely  obliged  to  you  for  your 
fiiendship,  and  as  for  joy,  you  couildn^t 
wish  me  more  of  that  than  I  have ; 
fbr  I  am  as  happy  as  the  king,  or  the 
pope,  and  sure  the  divil  himself  couldn't 
hold  me  this  blessed  minute — ^glory 
be  to  God !" 

"  Oh !  then  may  I  never  sin  if  that 
same  isn't  droll.  Denis,  Denis,  'tis 
you  that  are  happy,  and  comfortable, 
and  respectable,  and  well  liked.  Sure 
when  I  heard  the  news,  I  was  only 
watching  myself  till  the  first  peep  of 
day ;  and  I U  engw^e  I  never  laid  leg 
to  ground,  or  blessed  myself  even,  till 
I  pitched  my  two  eyes  on  her  hand- 
some face." 

''  Ay,  ay,  Judy  ;  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does ;  and,  though  I  say  it, 
that  shouldn't  say  it,  Ellen  Leary  is 
the  rale  truth  of  an  honest  girl." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  say  it  ? 
and  who  dare  prevent  you,  I'd  like  to 
know  ?  She's  all  that  and  more,  for 
if  she's  good  and  gracious,  sensible 
and  steady  she  is,  too.  My  hand  for 
YOU,  Ellen  wasn't  the  fool  to  throw 
herself  away  upon  them  that  had  nei- 
ther money  nor  value,  as  many  a  poor 
girl  did  before  her;    but  when  the 


good  match  came  across  her,  she  let 
the  bad  ones  lie  back,  and  small  blame 
to  her  for  that  same." 

Now,  though  Denis  knew  in  hia 
heart  that  it  was  not  for  his  paltry 
possessions,  g^eat  as  his  artful  compa^ 
nion  contrived  to  make  them  appear, 
that  he  was  beloved ;  and,  though  his 
riches  only  consisted  of  two  tolerably 
fat  pigs,  a  house,  furnished  with  a 
deal  table,  a  feather-bed,  and  four 
chairs,  and  an  old  leather  pocket-bookj 
in  which  lay,  in  solitary  grandeur,  one 
hardly-earned  ten-pound  note,  yet  he 
was  doomed  to  feel  that  curse  of  com- 
parative wealth  in  all  ranks  and  sta- 
tions— suspicion.  And,  though  there 
was  nothing  which  he  could  positively 
lay  hold  on  in  the  artful  speech  of  his 
tormentress,  yet  a  feeling  that  he  waa 
not  loved  for  himself  alone,  crossed 
his  mind  as  she  spoke,  and  caused  him 
to  remain  silent.  Judith  saw  her  ad« 
yantage,  and  after  a  short  pause  re« 
turned  to  the  charge. 

"  Yes,  Denis ;  Fm  sure  I  always 
said  it  and  thought  it,  that  she'd  do 
the  sinsible  thing  at  long  last;  and 
I'm  sure,  when  herself  and  Tado 
Ferrall  used  to  be  stuck  up  so 
close  to  one  another,  and  the 
neighbours  used  to  tell  me,  some 
morning  or  other  they'd  give  the  old 
woman  leg-bail,  I  used  to  tell  them  to 
mind  their  own  business,  for  Ellen 
Leary  knew  a  trick  that  was  better 
than  that.  And  thrue  it  was  for  me ; 
for  when  I  only  just  mintioned  his 
name  there  above  at  the  hou^e,  out 
blazes  her  two  beauteeful  eyes  at 
me,  like  two  coals  of  fire,  and — 
'Judy,'  says  she,  'is  it  mad  en- 
tirely you  are  ?  Don't  be  a  thwarting 
me  that  way,  with  a  beggar  like  that ; 
for,  believe  you  me,  I'll  never  look  at 
the  same  side  of  the  road  with  Tade 
Ferrall  again.' " 

The  fixed  attention  with  which 
Denis  drank  in  the  poisonous  words 
of  the  cunning  Judith,  as  well  as  the 
dead  silence  he  had  observed,  almost 
terrified  the  slandress  from  finishing 
her  speech.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
more  than  one  young  heart  if  it  had 
done  so.  But,  alas !  who  ever  set  his 
heart  to  do  evil,  that  did  not  find 
himself  compelled  to  go  forward  even 
against  his  will,  and  even  to  advance 
much  farther  than  he  originally  in- 
tended to  have  done. 
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The  moment  the  name  of  Tade 
Ferrall  was  mentioned,  the  train 
which  had  been  ignited  burst  into  a 
flame*  and  the  unhappj  victim  of  jea- 
louftj  and  suspicion  felt  that  the  world 
contained  for  him  but  one  individual, 
and  that  hated  individual  was  his 
rival.  Father  Mulcahy  had,  likewise* 
mentioned  him  as  the  acknowledeed 
lover  of  his'  bride ;  and  now  that 
Judith  had  aroused  his  jealous  fears, 
he  saw  dearlj  what,  ten  minutes  be- 
fore, he  would  have  deemed  impos- 
sible ;  and  read,  bv  the  strong  light 
of  his  own  jaundiced  imagination, 
that  she  whom  he  loved  with  all  the 
intensity  of  the  wildest  devotion,  had 
ever  preferred  Tade  Ferrall  to  him- 
self, and  that  notliing  but  the  basest 
and  most  avaricious  motives  had 
guided  her  in  her  acceptance  of  his 
fluit.. 

Hastily  bidding  Judith  good  mom* 
ing*  he  jumpea  over  the  neglected 
fence  which  separated  the  barren  and 
ftonv  fields  from  the  road,  and  telling 
her  he  would  take  a  short  cat  home, 
set  forwards  at  a  pace  almost  equal  to 
a  Tvau  He  had  not,  however,  gone  a 
hundred  yards,  when  he  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  a  moment  afterwards  set 
forward  as  suddenly  agtiln. 

Jndith  watched  m  these  move- 
ments, indicative  of  a  troubled  spirit, 
with  infinite  glee. 

«'  Ha,  ha  I  Mr.  Murphy,  I  think  I 
acalded  your  heart  nurty  well,**  she 
tzolaimed  aloud;  ''but  now,  futh,  I 
mast  stir  my  stumps,  and  leg  away 
home/' 

So  saying  she  walked  forwards,  at  a 
rapid  pace,  in  the  direction  of  her 
own  abode. 

Denis,  meanwhile,  hurried  onwards, 
a  fortj  to  the  most  conflicting  sensa- 
tions. His  first  feelings  were  all  jea- 
loua  rage  and  a  vague  desire  for  in- 
stant and  signal  revenge ;  but  gradu- 
ally the  imaffe  of  his  beloved  Ellen,  as 
be  saw  her  last,  when  she  timidly,  yet 


with  all  the  confidingness  of  a  teodw, 
sensitive,  yet  modest  woman,  eoa- 
sented  to  plight  her  faith  to  his,  and, 
leaving  those  to  wbom  she  had  to 
nobly  clung,  and  to  whom  early  tia 
and  associations  had  united  her,  than 
with  him  every  coming  jor  or  kntov, 
rose  up  before  him  and  bid  him  htmakl 
Surely  it  was  not  posnble  that  one  m 
young,  so  innocents  so  loving  and  m 
loved,  could  feign  the  emotiooa  be  had 
believed  so  genuine,  and  cooaent  to 
'  plight  her  faith  to  pde  she  cared  aot 
for,  because  be  had  two  pigs»  a  tables 
and  a  ten-pound  note«  It  coold  aot 
be ;  and  as  be  thought  of  the  mtmj 
instances  in  which  the  bad  girea  kni 
ample  proofs  of  the  strength  and  eo» 
stancy  of  her  attadmeot,  a&d  §ak 
how  unjust  were  hb  jealoits  lean,  tte 
scalding  tears  fell  in  hot  drope  IktM 
his  eyes,  and  yielding,  in  spite  oitfwj 
effort,  to  the  emotion  which  thook  be 
frame,  he  clasped  hit  hands  togatfar 
and  wept  aloud.  Feelinff  oneqaal  H 
meeting  bb  sister  and  her  h«shmi 
until  a  little  more  cahp,  he  mtftd 
himself  on  a  large  ttone^  hf  tk» 
side  of  the  road,  and  faj  dtgrf 
reasoned    hit  excited    feenygt  ieli 

freater  tranquOKty.  By  iltgmu,  tt^ 
is  confidence  In  the  ofajeel  of  la 
early  affections  was  rettorei^  aad  hi 
rose  to  continue 'hit  jowrDej  k  t 
calmer  mood.  But  oh  1  horn  aftntf 
were  hit  sensationt,  whto  at  ItvgCh  k» 
beheld  hit  own  caMn,  from  what  th^ 
would  hare  been  b«t  ooe  tbort  htm 
before.  Hit  step  wat  irm,  and  lii 
countenance  no  longer  hatm  the  i» 
press  of  patnoQ ;  bttt  the  ha|i^«»> 
prettion  which  had  inimatod  H  «■ 
gone,  and  a  low  moootopot  whaih 
now  indicated  a  tad  chaajie  in  hi 
feelings  from  what  the? 
when  he  had  beguiled  the 
the  lively  strains  of 
jig  as,  when  Judith  Biakmy  irtt  om^ 
took  him,  on  hit  retvm 
to  the  priest 
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CIIAPTEa  VI. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Impose  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Ah  I  no  I  it  b  an  ever  fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken : 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  bark 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  its  height  be  taken. 
Love*s  not  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks,] 

But  bears  it  out,  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved." 


Is  there  a  humaa  being  who  has  ever 
taken  even  that  furtive*  partial*  and 
prejudioed  glance  at  the  workings  of 
bis  own  feelings*  which  is  sometimes 
forced  upon  ns*  and  which  we  dignify 
by  the  name  of  an  examination  into  our 
own  hearts,  who  can  lay  his  hand  upon 
that  hearty  at  which  he  has  just  taken 
A  glimpse*  and  seriously  and  soberly 
Insert  thai  it  is  not  seJfishf     We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  row  who  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  do  so*  although 
we  remember  to  have  heard  certain 
gentlemanly  bachelors*  who  lead  club 
livefl*  and  never  visit  their  estates  ;  and 
also*  certain  elderly  and  respectable 
gentlewomen*  whose  days  are  devoted 
to  scandal*  and  their  nights  to  cards* 
inveigh  against   the   selfishness   and 
ingratitude  of  the  world*  as  if  they 
formed  no  part  of  it  themselves.    We 
beliere  that  even  if  these  immaculate 
and  never-too-much-to-be-admired  in- 
dividuals   were    asked*    when  in   a 
candid  mood*  their  opinion  of  them- 
selves* they  would  acVnowledge  that 
they  were  a  Uttle — <'just  the  least 
taste  in  life**'  as  our  countrymen  say 
^—selfish;    and  if   tkey  concede   the 
point*  we  humbly  conceive  that  no 
other  person — ^not  even  the  benevolent 
Howard*   or  the  indefatigable   Mrs. 
Fry — will  venture  to  deny  the  charge. 
The  fact  is*  that  without  self-love*  all 
idea  of  personal  identity  would  be  lost ; 
and  consequently  it  becomes  a  most 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  nature.      Selfishness 
is  fallen  self-love*  and  is  so  nearly 
albed  to  it*  that  though  a  whole  host 
of  French  philosophers  have  laboured 
to  explain  satisfactorily  the  difference 
between  amour  propre  and  amour  de 
Vol.  XX.— No.  119. 
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soi,  they  have  done  little  more  than 
ciinfuse  and  embarrass  their  readers^ 
who  are*  however*  pretty  well  con* 
vinced*  before  they  have  half  perused 
their  writings,  that  from  the  grand 
selfishness  denominated  ambition  to  the 
more  circumscribed  selfishness  deno* 
minated  avarice  there  is  not  a  single 
passion  incident  to  the  natural  heart 
which  this  odious  vice  does  not  either 
dictate*  modify*  or  control. 

Kate  Connor*  the  sister  of  our 
hero*  was  not  destitute  of  a  con- 
siderable share  of  selfishness  in  her 
own  little  way.  She  had  been  so  long 
hearing  from  Denis  of  his  intention  of 
marrying  Ellen  Leary*  that  at  length 
she  began  to  feel  very  unapprehensive 
of  the  marriage  ever  taking  place; 
for  although  she  had  never  advanced 
so  far  in  her  education  as  to  scrawl*  in 
a  large  sprawling  hand*  on  the  leaf  of 
a  well-worn  copy  book*  that  "  Delays 
are  dangerous*"  yet  she  had  a  little 
theory  of  her  own  on  the  subject^ 
which  brought  her  to  the  same  con- 
clusion* namely*  that  "when  the 
thing  is  put  on  the  long  finger*  God 
knows  but  maybe  it  would  never  come 
to  pass."  Now,  Kate  Connor  and  her 
husband  had  lived  with  Denis  ever 
since  they  were  married*  and  very  com- 
fortable they  found  it*  it  was*  there- 
fore* an  extreme  annoyance  to  her  to 
find  that  he  was  really  and  truly 
^oing  to  bring  a  sister-in-law  to  live 
m  the  same  abode  with  her;  for 
though  in  theory  she  wished  her  bro« 
ther  every  happmess*  and  though  she 
had  frequently  and  eloquently  lamented 
to  her  female  friends  that  Denis  never 
"  set  his  mind  upon  marriM[e*"  yet  in 
practice   she  would   not   have  been 
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grieved  if  he  had  wasted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  anxious  suspense, 
terminated  by  bitter  disappointment, 
provided  she  were  left  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  mud  cabin  he  kindly 
permitted  her  to  share.  We  do 
not  say  that  Kate  was  herself  con- 
scious of  the  cause  which  led  to  her 
reception  of  the  announcement  of 
the  approaching  wedding  with  verpr 
gloomy  looks,  hut  we  do  say,  that  if 
she  had  probed  her  own  heart,  she 
might  have  been  fully  aware  of  what 
was  passing  there.  Do  any  of  my 
readers  consider  her  a  very  detestable 
character?  If  so,  let  them  analyze 
their  own  feelings  closely  the  next 
time  they  hear  or  some  preat  change 
taking  place  in  the  situation  and  pros* 
pects  of  their  fHends,  and  then  let 
them  condemn  Kate  Connor,  if  they 
dare !  As  Denis  Murphy  drew 
near  the  house,  his  mina  reverted 
to  the  angry  countenances  of  his 
^ter  and  her  husband,  when  he  had 
the  night  before  imparted  to  them 
the  intelligence  of  his  immediate  mar^ 
f  iage ;  and  as  he  thought  over  their 
eloquent  objections  to  his  Ellen's  want 
of  loftune,  as  well  as  the  innumerable 
cogent  reasons  they  had  adduced 
against  his  marrying  90  soofh  inter- 
larded as  they  were  with  exaggerated 
expressions  of  attachment  to  himself, 
«S  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  real 
nnkindness  of  their  words,  the  present 
dejection  of  his  mind  made  him  almost 
dread  to  encounter  another  lecture 
f^ora  Kate.  But  our  hero,  though 
remarkably  acute  in  the  common 
affiurs  of  life,  knew  as  little  of  the 
windings  of  a  selfish  woman's  policy, 
«s  if  he  had  never  known  one  of  the 
sex.  His  brother-in-law  might,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  retained  precisely 
the  same  feelings  he  entertained  the 
night  before  ;  but  Kate  had  had  time 
to  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  having  decided,  that  as  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and 
that  as  the  marriage  was,  bona  Me,  a 
settled  thinff,  the  more  firmly  she 
persuaded  EUen  that  it  met  her  wishes, 
and  that  she  rejoiced  in  it,  so  much 
the  *  better  quarters**  she  could  pull 
otit  of  Ellen,  she,  with  laudable  acti- 
vity, at  once  acted  on  her  convictions, 
mnd  Denis  had  the  exquisite  satisfac- 


tion of  finding  the  whole  of  his  home- 
hotd  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the  fai^ 
road,  while  his  sister,  with  hrt"  pet- 
ticoats tucked  up  to  her  knee?,  and  h.r 
face  fiaromg  like  a  lilt  le  ^  t  na  in  a  pes  n 
show,  was  engaged  in  bringing  aa  ac- 
tion of  damages  against  the  nnofieo^ 
ing,  though  undoubtedly,  hard-hearlec 
chairs  and  tables—*'  sand  and  xnt^^ 
bing  versus  old  age  and  dirt,  the  coA 
of  which  were  likely  to  be  considerabk. 
The  moment  Kate  noticed  his  ip- 
proach,  she  discontinued  b«r  empk»t- 
ment,  and  hastily  wiping  her  hies 
in  a  blue  check  apron  which  mtf 
twisted  round  her  wai&t,  and  which  h 
case  of  surprise  she  could  let  down  i 
a  moment  to  conceal  her  drippinf 
garments,  ran  into  the  Kovmv  is 
order  to  place  upon  the  embrrs  of  ikt 
almost  extinet  peat  fire  the  haHUsefci 
potatoes,  of  whieh  she  now  itttenM 
to  make  what  she  termed  ray  k^ttn* 

•*  Well,  Denis  darling,  is  that  70** 
You  were  wonderful  long  to  be  sam 
and  indeed  you  look  as  if  yo*  wtn 
ready  to  drop  after  the  walk,  «tf  6in 
at  wanst  and  rest  yourself,  for  yM 
can't  but  be  tired." 

So  saying,  she  rttahed  into  tk 
road,  and  with  one  sweep  of  lb*  wif 
of  straw  she  held  in  her  hftod 
Sng  the  sand  fV*om  the  chair 
which  her  brawny  arms 
ercising  their  powers  at  tH« 
of  his  arrival,  and  which  nov  hatikti 
among  its  fellowi    like  a 

among  a  sedate  P^y  of 

she  ^re  it  hastily  Into  tha 
Denis  was  toon  oomfartabtr 
with  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  [ 
on  his  knees  and  a  porriogvr  of 
placed  beside  him  on  the  rrooad^  sat 
then,  as  the  ceremonial  of  th*  brafe 
fkst- table  did  not  require  thas  JkiM 
should  discontinne  her  Ufeoorsi  i^ 
quietly  returned  to  the  irahappj 
of  fnrnitdre  ttpon  which  abo 
pending  so  much  moaea' 
which  testified  by  tundry 
and  shrieks  the  extremity  of  tk* 
sufferings,  and  their  real  Hib«Mt 
antipathy  to  being  washed. 

We  shaU  leave  DeoU  Marphy  fort 
short  time  while  we  turn  to  4sam^ 
the  scenes  whieh  had  neanwhtlt  h^ 
taking  place  at  the  cabin  of  the  Wsk* 
Leary.     The  panting  mod 
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parent  had  ftearcely  deposited  her  pre- 
cious basket  on  the  snow-white  table, 
when  she  called  loudly  to  Ellen  to 
assist  her  in  unpacking  its  contents, 
and  unwilling  as  the  poor  girl  was  to 
appear  before  her  mother  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  dared  not  disobey  her  sum- 
mons. AcoordiDgly,  composing  her 
countenance  as  much  as  possible,  she 
hastened  to  render  Mrs.  Leorj  the  assis* 
tance  she  required.  She  need  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  uneasy,  as  to  the 
eflTect  her  looks  would  produce,  as  the 
hospitable  widow  was  so  intent  on  die* 
playing  her  little  stores,  that  at  that 
moment  we  believe  if  her  daughter  had 
bean  in  an  ague  fit,  she  would  not  hav« 
remarked  it.  The  contents  of  the 
well-packed  basket  were  like  a  teetotal 
tea-party,  "numerous  and  select." 
First  came  a  pair  of  mould-six  candles, 
carefully  embedded  in  hay,  and  de- 
signed to  grace  the  nuptial  board ; 
next,  a  quantity  of  white  cabbage  suf- 
ficient to  have  furnished  the  commis- 
sariat of  a  whole  army  of  caterpillars  ; 
then  a  small  piece  of  very  salt^lookhig 
beef;  a  companion  piece  of  pickled 
pork  ;  and  lastly  two  lemons,  a  paper 
of  white  sugar,  and  a  stone  jar  contain- 
ing "good  parliament  whiskey,*'  as  the 
label  on  the  side  ostentatiously  set 
forth. 

"  Well,  Ellen  dear,  1  hone  VouMl 
like  what  I  brought,  and  indeed  the 
gentleman  that  served  me  said  it  was 
good,  '  for,'  says  he,  '  ma*am,  I 
wouldn't  give  you  any  spirits  that  was 
not  fit  for  your  use ;  and  I'tn  sure  Yta 
not  sorry  I'm  off  the  road,  for  my  feet 
is  as  sore  as  if  I  was  afler  dancing 
a  co-tee-hng*  on  a  furze  bush ;  but 
tell  me,  darling,  where*!  the  children, 
for  I  brought  them  a  paper  of  cupitial 
bull's  eyes." 

Here  was  a  startling  Inquiry.  Poor 
Ellen,  who  had  never  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth  neglected  one  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  had  this  day, 
from  the  moment  she  had  given  them 
their  breakfast,  completely  forgotten 
their  existence.  The  sister  who  was 
to  supply  her  place  with  her  mother 
was  in  the  service  of  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  could  not  be 
spared  for  a  week  or  two ;  but  the 
three  younger  children  were  at  home. 


and  should  they  appear  in  their  dearly-* 
beloved  dirt  befbre  the  wedding  guests^ 
it  would  be  a  perfect  disgrace. 

"Run,  Ellen  dear,  before  we're 
shamed  entirely,  and  bring  them  in 
crooked  or  straight,  or  I'll  lose  my 
ihisen  clear  and  clean,"  said  the  poor 
mother  in  a  voice  of  despair;  and 
Ellen,  covered  with  confusion  at  her 
own  negligence,  instantly  set  off  in 
search  of  Uie  little  truants,  whom  she 
discovered  seated  very  pleasantly  in  » 
stagnant  pool  by  the  side  of  the  roady 
engaged  in  the  primitive  and  never- 
tiring  amusement  of  making  mud  pies* 
No  sooner  were  the  children  made 
acquainted  with  the  errand  than  they 
all  vociferated  at  the  f^ll  pitch  of  their* 
by  no  means  particularly-delicate  lungs, 
that  they  would  not'  be  made  clean  ; 
and  it  required  all  Ellen's  management, 
and  a  very  skilful  distribution  of  tho. 
"  bull's  eyes,"  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  house.  This  done,  how- 
ever, she  soon  hurried  them  into  bed ; 
and  although  poor  little  Paddy  roared 
and  kicked  most  furiously  at  being 
shut  up  in  the  dark  when  he  wanted 
t6  l)e  out  in  the  sunshine,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit,  while  ^is  sister  en- 
deavoured, by  her  present  activity, 
to  repair  her  previous  forgetfulness. 
It  Was  about  four  o'clock  when  the 
three  liberated  children  were  dressed 
in  their  clean  clothes,  and  permitted  to 
run  into  the  outer  room ;  but  what  a 
wondrous  change  met  their  astonished 
eyee  I  The  table  was  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  covered  with  a  white  tablo- 
doth ;  a  pur  of  most  resplendent  brass 
candlesticks  were  placed  upon  it,  and 
in  them  the  identical  mould  sixes  we 
have  before  mentioned.  The  jar  con- 
taining the  whiskey  was  at  present  in- 
visible, but  some  tumblers  and  glasses, 
borrowed  f^om  a  neighbouring  public- 
house,  were  arranged  conspicuously 
upon  the  dresser. 

**  Ellen  !  Ellen !  is  mother  dead?*' 
etdaimed  the  whole  p^y  at  once, 
having  no  idea  of  a  table  covered  with 
white  except  at  a  wake ;  and  learning 
fbr  the  first  time  to  Connect  the  not 
particularly  eongrnous  ideas  of  matri- 
mony and  mould  candles,  boiled  cab- 
bage and  salt  beef.— "No,  no,  you 
little  fools,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  in  spite 
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of  herself  at  the  oddity  of  their  conceitf 
and  hastening  to  give  admittance  to 
her  motherf  who  had  g^ne  to  invite  a 
widowed  neighbour^  to  assist  her  in  the 
preparation  of  the  wedding  feast. 
Poor  old  Joan  Cassidj  was  the  very 
picture  of  decrepitude  and  destitution 
— a  widow  indeedt  and  childless  now» 
though  once  the  mother  of  a  healthful 
and  happy  family^  who  she  might 
have  reasonably  hoped  would  have  been 
the  support  and  solace  of  her  old  age. 
Lame*  very  lame,  and  almost  blind* 
ber  active  services  were  not  likely  to 
be  very  great ;  but  Mrs.  Leary 
thought  that  a  bit  of  meat  had  not 
crossed  the  lips  of  her  sorely-afflicted 
neighbour  for  many  a  day*  and  so  she 


just  ran  over  to  ask  bcr  to  eooM 
help  to  dress  the  diDoer  ;  and  old 
replied  that  «  she'd  do  that 
for   Mrs,   Leary,"  totallj 
that  she  could  do  motkmg»  and, 
her  crutch,  limped  acrosa  the 
tain,  gossiping  the  wbde  way 
every  wedding  which  had  taken 
in  the  parish  for  the  last  f<irty 
with  all  the  volubility  of  garmkyoi 
age.     Ellen  having  admitted  her  i 
ther  and  her  guest,  aofl  welcomed 
latter  with  one  of  her  aweetei 
was  now  desired  by  them  to  "  so 
in  the  room  and  dreia  heraeuT 
haste.*'    And  there  for  the 
shall  leave,  her,  engaged  iathe 
of  her  simple  toilet* 
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Three  hours  are  past  since  the  curfew  bell. 
And  Peter  the  Sacristan  sits  in  his  cell ; 

A  monk  more  devout. 

Withal  burly  and  stout. 
In  St.  Benedict's  abbey  there  may  not  dwell ; 
Yet  not  o'er  his  beads  or  his  breviary  now 
Doth  Peter  the  Sacristan  thoughtfuUy  bow ; 
Far  other  is  his  occupation  I  trow — 
With  easel  before  him  and  pencil  in  hand. 
He  works  at  a  painting  terrific  and  grand ; 

There  are  anffels  fair. 

With  golden  hair. 
Floating  on  pinions  of  light  through  the  ur. 
And  blessed  spirits,  so  bright  they  seem. 
Like  the  forms  that  haunt  some  beautiftil  (k^ata  ; 

Martyrs  who  for  the  faith  have  died. 

Virgins  holy  and  sanctified ; 
While  in  contrast  sad  at  the  oppoeite  aide 

The  souls  of  the  damned 

Together  are  cranraiad. 
And  are  whipped  and  lashed,  the  onfortmata  tbronug* 
By  a  legion  or  merciless  devils  along— 
Devils  of  every  fitf  hion  and  siae, 
With  trumpet  noses  and  saucer  eyes, 

And  corkscrew  tails. 

And  talons  and  nails, 
And  heads  like  fishes,  and  horns  and  acalet ; 

With  snouts  like  rats. 

And  wings  like  bats. 
And  claws  like  lobsters,  and  bodies  like  cats ; 
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Some  like  parrots^  and  some  like  apes, 
Devilsx  in  tact,  of  all  colours  and  shapes. 

All  are  clone 

Save  a  single  one» 
And  at  bim  the  Sacrbtan  works  like  fan ; 
Nothing,  however  horrid  or  grim 
In  colour  or  feature,  or  figure  or  limb^ 

Was  ever  yet  seen. 

Or  thought  of,  I  ween. 
But  that,  when  completed^  will  beat  it  out  clean. 
Stout  must  the  Sacristan's  nerves  be  to-night. 
Who  can  look  without  awe  on  so  ibarful  a  sight ; 

For,  sober  or  drunk. 

There's  no  other  monk 
Gould  gase  on  his  work  and  not  feel  in  a  funk» 

But  not  so  with  Peter ; 

No  joj  could  be  sweeter 
Than  his  in  depicting  that  horrible  cretur*. 
Louder  and  louder  ms  lips  doth  he  smack. 

At  each  fresh  attack 

On  his  flagon  of  sack. 

Vividly  glows 

The  tip  of  his  nose 
With  joy,  as,  beneath  it,  that  strange  image  grows. 
Merrily  twinkle  his  funny  old  eyes. 
Quicker  and  quicker  the  pencil  be  plies. 
Till,  just  as  the  clock  of  the  turret  chimes  one. 
He  jumps  up  and  cries,  "  There,  you  Devil,  you're  done  I*' 

*'  I'm  done,"  said  a  voice  in  the  Sacristan's  ear^-. 
"  Faith  I  am  done,  indeed,  most  confoundedlv  queer. 
"  On  my  life.  Friar  Peter,  you  make  rather  free, 
"  If  you  mean  to  give  this  as  a  portrait  of  me." 

Peter  starts  at  the  sound. 

Turns  suddenly  round. 
And  sees  what  would  many  a  friar  confound. 
And  what  makes  even  him  for  a  moment  look  pale. 
The  Devil  himself,  with  his  horns  and  his  tail. 
Whose  visage  displays  such  a  picture  of  rage. 

That  'tis  easy  to  see 

How  unpleasant  'twould  be 
His  ang^r  just  then  to  attempt  to  assuage. 

But  Peter  the  Sacristan  isn't  the  man 

To  be  put  in  a  puzzle 

By  horns  or  by  muzzle  ; 
So  the  Devil  at  once  he  commences  to  scan. 

And  cries — "  Go  to  hell, 

"  You  most  damnable  fel — 
m^**  Low,  how  dare  you  your  cloven-hoof  plant  in  my  cell ; 
**  Be  off  in  an  instant  you  monster  of  ill, 
*'  Or  ril  make  your  vile  picture  more  horrible  still.** 

The  Devil  at  once  sees  that  threats  are  in  vain. 
And  addresses  the  Monk  in  the  opposite  strain  ; 

With  an  accent  like  balm 

Says,  «*  Come,  Peter,  be  calm<— 
**  A  little  less  zeal,  friend — ^just  listen  to  reason, 
*<  The  best  things  are  good  only  when  they're  in  season. 
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*'  A  little  composure 

<'  May  get  you  a  oroziery 
''  And  what  is  the  use  of  this  petfr  exposure  ? 

"  To  be  somewhat  politer 

*s  Won't  lose  you  a  mitrey 
'*  Nor  your  chance  of  salvation  make  one  tittle  dighter. 
"  The  abbot  tnoff  die  of  a  fit  apoplectic 
**  In  the  course  of  the  night — he  i$  very  dyspeptic. ' 

<'  Poor  man,  he  mistakes 

^  The  true  cause  of  his  aches  { 
"  His  thirsty  which  is  great,  he  too  frequently  slakee. 
*'  A  little  loss  9aek,  and  a  little  more  sackchtk, 
'*  Would  keep  him  some  years  to  come  vet  in  his  black  idotlu 
''  If  he  does  die  to-night,  just  get  rid  of  that  figure^ — 
'*  When  you  are  mitred-abbot  vent  freely  your  rigour, 
'*  You*ll  of  course  hidulge  often  in  long  eiihortationa. 

**  Abuse  me  in  these 

'<  As  much  as  you  please  ; 
**  Show  up  all  my  plots,  all  my  dark  maohinatioosy 
"  Attack  me  for  ever  in  sermon  or  stricture, 
"  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is— show  no  one  that  picture !" 

Fierce  was  the  Sacristan's  rage  when  he  heard 
The  Enemy  tempting  him  thus  to  his  beard : 

He  scarcely  could  speak. 

So  swollen  was  his  cheek. 
For  the  Sacristan's  temper  was  not  over  meek. 

He  felt  tempted  to  tweak 

The  old  boy  on  the  beak. 
But  thought  he  might  waken  the  house  with  a  sqoeak ; 
And  Peter  the  Sacristan,  though  he  was  burly. 
Didn't  fancy  much  making  the  lord  Abbot  surlv, 
Whose  temper,  perhaps,  would  be  none  of  the  beet. 
If  suddenly  roused  from  his  sancttied  rest ; 

So  he  paused,  and,  instead. 

He  indignantly  said-^ 
"  AvMnt,  you  infernal,  detestable  imp, 
*'  Or  I'll  make  you  jump  out  of  that  uke  a  shrfanp ; 
**  Do  yoiv  think,  you  old  rascal,  that  I  care  a  bob  for  yon  ? 
**  Begone  out  of  that,  or  else  I'll  do  your  job  for  you  !** 

Nick  doesn't  withdraw. 

Nor  betray  the  least  awe. 
But  breaks  out  in  a  most  unaffected  guffaw  ; 
While  the  coolness  displayed  by  the  oovev  in  Uacfc 
Throws  the  Sacristan  clearly  **  a  little  a-oack  ;** 

And  while  in  surprise 

He  wide  opens  his  eyes. 
The  former  again  says — "  My  friend,  I'd  advise 

"  You  to  do  as  I  say, 

"  Or  else  you'll  rue  the  day 
''  That  you  ventured  my  very  kind  hint  to  despise*'* 

But  the  Sacristan  cries, 

**  Begone,  father  of  lies  ; 
"  Know  that  Peter  yourself  and  your  vengeance  de6ea» 
**  And  warfare  henceforth  between  him  and  you,  Nick, 
*'  He  solemnlv  seals  with  this  resolute — kick  V* 

Wherewith  he  lets  fly 

His  right  foot  so  high, 
'Twould  have  sent  the  arch-enemy  up  to  the  sky. 
But  Nick,  being  somewhat  an  adept  m  rhyme. 
Foresaw  what  was  coming,  and  vanished  hi  time. 
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Softly  the  silver  moonlight  falls 
Upon  the  dark  grey  convent  walls. 
Greeting,  with  melancholy  smile. 
That  lonely  and  sequestered  pile. 
Whose  inmates  lie  m  rest  profound. 
Types  of  the  wider  world  around ; 
Though  placed  in  calm  seclusion  tiiere 
For  deeds  of  sanctity  and  prayer, 
Alas !  can  convent  walls  restrain 
The  projects  of  man's  huming  Inrain  ? 
Will  cowl  or  cassock  never  hide 
Amhitioils  Tust,  or  heartless  pride? 
Will  guilty  thoughts  no  hosom  haunt 
At  vesper  hymn  or  matin  chaunt  ? 
Vain  questions — hearts  are  beating  there 
That  mock  the  censor  and  the  prayer- 
Hands  that,  to  youth  again  restored. 
Had  spurned  the  bead  to  grasp  the  sword- 
Souls  that  had  bartered  heaven  above 
For  earthly  fame  or  earthly  love. 
But  there,  too,  many  an  aching  breast 
Hath  sought  and  found  relief  and  rest. 
And  many  a  bosom's  fervid  sighs 
Like  incense  to  the  Godhead  rise. 
The  cloister  or  the  palace  scan. 
The  inmate  still  of  both  is — man. 

The  Sacristan's  sleep 

Is  placid  and  deep. 
For  the  good  even  here  some  advantages  reap ; 
And  ill-omened  dreams  'tis  said  rarely  attack 
Those  who  find  themselves  bless'd  with  good  cooaoience  and  sack* 

And  as  Peter  was  loth 

To  be  found  without  both, 
He  dept  like  a  Trojan  vou  may  take  your  oath. 
The  Devil,  'tis  true,  ev  ry  recipe  tried 

His  rest  to  break  through. 

But  in  vain,  'twouldn't  do. 
The  sack  and  good  conscience  his  malice  defied ; 
He  pulled  off  his  nightcap,  he  tickled  his  nose^ 
He  roared  in  his  ears,  and  he  pinched  at  bis  toei, 
He  pitch'd  a  whole  shelf  of  the  fathers  o'  top  of  him. 
Enough  to  make  almost  a  bookseller's  shop  of  h!m« 
But  spite  of  his  tickling,  his  pinching,  his  roarings 
And  piling  of  books,  still  poor  Peter  kept  snoriog^. 
Nor  awoke  .till  the  sound  of  the  loud  matin  bell 
Called  him  to  his  prayers  and  the  Devil  to  hell. 

Sorely  in  truth  is  the  Devil  perplexed. 
Much  does  he  cogitate  what  to  do  next. 

There's  no  time  for  delays. 

For  within  a  few  days 
His  portrait  will  meet  the  community's  gaee, 
Unless  he  can  manage  in  some  way  or  other 
To  soften  the  heart  of  that  excellent  brother. 
But  at  length  he  discovers  a  famous  expedient 
To  make  the  poor  monk  to  his  wbhes  obedient. 

Hushed  is  the  sound  of  the  matin  peal. 
In  the  chapel  now  the  brotherhood  kneel^ 
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And  the  Sacristan  bows  with,  penitent  ibreaat. 
Singing  his  anthems  there  with  tha  rest  \ 

When  just  at  his  side* 
•  Where  the  rails  4ivide 
The  chapel  choir  from  the  transept  wide^  •' 

He  hears  asigb*    - 

And  he  raises  his  eve     >     * 
From  the  book  in  his  handi  ana hf  tumsit awry, . 
And  he  meets  the  glance  of  a  damsel  Ukt,.  • 
Who  kneeleth*  too,  with  h^r  prajer4xK>k  tkere ; 

And  he  can't  tell  why. 

But  he  fbels  rather  shj,  ' 

That  damsel's  glance  is  rertiai'kilblt  sly  ; 

*     He  fixes  his  look  •  .   . 

Ob  the  leaves  of  his  book. 
But  away  from  the  page  they  Very  ikK>n  creep 
Once  more  at  that  sly-looking  ditmset  to  peep. 

Atid  he  can't  help  thid)Ling 
'  That  damsel  is  winking,    ' 
And  he  feels  his  own  eyelids  are  funntW  blinking ; 
And  he  singeth  sol  where  it  ought  to  ra  si. 
And  he  chuckles  With  very  unclerical'glee. 
And  he  looks  in  the  sly-looking  damsel's  eye^ 
And  she  frowns  with  an  air  of  eittreme  surprise. 
And  she  modestly  drops  each  beautiful  lid, 
As  if  she  was*  4orry  for  what  she  did. 

But  he  sees  all  the  while 

A  very  arch  smfle. 
Which  pU]fiB  ^ound  bet*  Itps — ah !  the  h^acherous  ^Oe 
And  he  whi^ers  he^  timidly  over  the  fail. 
And  he  ^ows,  verV  red,  and  again  very  pale ; 
And  th^  damsel  who  looks  s6  exceedingly  modest. 
Gets  oti  in  a  wdv  that  is  really  the  oddest ; 

And  after  the  matins 

He  puts  on  her  battens,  , 

And  vows  ih^t'she  ouffht  to  oe  dressed  out  lii  satins : 
And  she  bids  him  good-bye  in  suoh  aeoents  bland, 
That^he  can't  help  squeezing  her  white  little  hand» 

And  he  calls  bet  sister. 

And  perhaps  would  have  Idased  her. 
But  some  of  the  brotherhood  then  drawing  nigh. 
He's  forced  to  go  oiF  with  a  simple  "  Good^yye.** 

'Tis  the  early  dawn  and  the  itars  are  fled. 
But  the  sun  hasn't  yet  appeared  in  their  stead.  ■ 
'Tis  the  early  dawn  and  slu4Aber*s  spell 
Still  soothes  each  monk  in  hia  lonely  cell-i- 

Each  monk,  save  one. 

Who  don't  WMt  for  the  sun. 
But  his  morning's  work  has  already  begun  ; 
The  Saorbtaa  Peter  1  trow  is  he. 
And  busy  in  truth  he  seenis  as  a  bee  - 
Looking  half  frightend,  and  yet  half  elate, 
He*s  hurriedly  packing  up  vestments  and  plate 

Into  a  sack 

Whfcsh  be  throws  on  bis  back, 
And  stealthily  ereeps  through  the  postern  gate ; 
Creepe  lh««^  the  postem^  gate,  and  bird  by 
A  damsel  waits  with  an^  aToh^ooking  eye-^ 
An  arch-looking  eye,  and  well  do  I  ween. 
That  eye  before  bath  the  Sacnstan  seen  ; 
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.And  she  smiles  at  the  pack 

Which  he  has  on  his  baclc^ 
And  he  gives  her  lips  an  exoeedinff  loud  smack — 
*Tis  odd  that  a  monk  could  have  found  otrt  the  knack-— 

And  then  ofF  together^ 

Like  birds  of  a  leather. 
They  go — as  if  tied  with  the  conjugal  tether. 
Oh,  isn't  it  sad  that  there*s  rfobody  by 
To  say  to  the  Sacristan—"  Fie,  father,  fie,  ' 

'^  To  elope  with  a  lass  with  an  aroh-looking  eye  I" 
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They're  gone  a  short  while, 

Not  quite  half  a  mile,  ;  i 

When  that  arch-looking  damsel  skips  over  a  stile. 
Crying  out  to  the  monk  with  a  comical  smile, 

*'  Ho,  ho  I  ho,  ho  I  { 

"  I'd  have  you  to  know,  i 

"  My  old  cove,  that  I've  played  you  a  very  mm  trick, 
'*  For  your  rascally  picture  and  ill-designed  kick ; 

"  If  you  must  run  away 

'<  With  a  damsel  gay, 
''  Just  follow  my  footsteps*. my  jolly  old  brick/'  / 

And  the  Sacristan  stands  like  a  stone  or  a  stick,  -  • 

And  'tis  pbiin  to  be  seen    . 

That  he's  womdrously  green,  / 

For  that  arch-lookirtg  damsel  is  clearly  Old  Nick ! ; 

There's  a  deuce  of  a  noise  in  the  long  corridor. 

And  very  loud  stepa  on  the  pumice-ston'd  floor. 

And  a  very  loud  kick  at  each  narrow,  cell  door. 

And  a  voice  which  exclaims  with  so  hideous  a  roar 

That  it  rouses  the  monks  who  most  lustily  snore, 

**  Get  up  from  your  beds,  for  a  second  don't  wait, 

*'  Friar  Peter  is  off  through  the  ^stern  gate, 

*'  And  is  running  away  at  a  terrible  rate, .  * 

"  Takipg  with  him  the  whole  of  the  vestments^  and  pUte ! 

Up  from  his  bed 

Full  of  wonder -and  dread 
Jumps  ev'ry  monk,  as  if  waked  from  the  dead ; 
Out  in  A  body  they  rush  to  the  oelf. 
Wherein  was  wont  friar'  Peter  to  dwell. 
No  friar  Peter  is  visible  there; 
Well  may  they  certainly  wonder  and  stare. 
Out  to  the  sacfristry  breathless  fhfey  ran, 
'Gad  he  ia  gone  off  as  sure  as  a  gun ; 
Chalice  and  salver,  and  rocket  and  stole. 
Censor  and  cope,  he  has  taken  the  whole. 

They've  no  time  to  wait. 

Through  the  postern  gate 
Off  they  all  run  at  a  deuce  of  A  rate, 
Peter  must  make  right  good  use  of  his  time 
If  they  don't  catch  him  before  matin  chime. 

Alaok,  alack. 

Here  they  are  back. 
They've  caught  the  poor  Sacristan  bearing  his  pack. 
Whom  it  didn't,  indeed,  cost  much  trouble  to  take. 
For  the  moment  he  found  out  his  precious  mbtake. 

And  saw  that  Old  Nick 

Gave  him  so  great  a  stick. 
The  stings  of  remorse  come  his  conseience  to  prick, 
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And  fixed  the  poor  man  in  a  state  of  despair 
To  the  spot  where  his  mistress  eloped  in  the  air. 

And  now  the  whole  throng 

Draff  him  rudely  along 
To  secare  in  a  dungeon  prodigiously  strong ; 
For  what  fate,  indeed,  can  be  too  ignominious 
To  punish  a  sacrilege  so  very  heinous? 

Oh  I  a  weary  thing  ii  the  captive*8  cell. 

And  proud  the  heart  that  it  cannot  quell ; 

*Tis  sad  to  list  to  the  timid  sigh 

Of  the  wanton  breeze  as  it  flutters  by— . 

To  nutfk  the  light  of  the  midnight  stan 

Gleam  sofUy  in  through  the  dungeon  bars— 

And  to  think  how  many  a  joyous  hearth 

Is  ringing  loud  with  the  laugh  of  mirth— 

To  feel  bow  many  a  heart  beats  high 

In  the  worshi{^>ed  liffht  of  the  loved  one's  eye» 

And  to  know  no  smue  My  lot  can  bless. 

No  loved  one  soothe  with  her  fond  caress. 

No  welcome  voice,  with  its  aocents  dear. 

Like  music  fall  on  thy  lonely  ear. 

Alas  I  can  man  in  his  direst  hate 

His  fellow  doom  to  a  darker  fate  ? 

And,  oh  I  how  far  more  deep  its  hue. 

If  the  wretch  it  shadows  be  guilty  too ! 

The  Sacristan  sits  in  his  dungeon  alone. 

Silent  and  sad  on  a  bench  of  cut  stone, 

And  the  first  hour  of  night  has  right  wearily  flown. 

When  sudden  and  quick 

As  a  conjurer's  trick 
Starts  up  before  him  his  enemy  Niok, 

And  cries,  "  My  old  brick, 
**  You're  got  yourself  into  a  very  odd  mess, 
<'  And  would  lilce  to  get  out  of  it  vastly,  I  guess. 
"  If  you  come  to  the  terms  I  proposed  t'other  night, 
"  111  take  it  upon  me  to  set  matters  right : 
"  Confer  upon  me  a  respectable  shape, 
"  And  in  less  than  an  hour  you  are  out  of  this  scrap*. 

"  Refuse 

"  If  YOU  choose, 

"  ITl  be  off  in  two  two's, 
"  And  few  friars,  believe  me,  would  stand  in  your  shoes, 
'*  So  make  upyour  mind,  for  I've  no  time  to  lose.** 

What  can  Peter  do 

When  things  look  so  blue  ? 
He  accepts  the  proposal — I'm  sure  so  would  you. 
And  scarce  had  he  done  so,  when,  pretto^  he  flew 
Through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and  ere  he  could  tell 
What  the  deuce  had  occurred — was  asleep  in  his  oeli 

At  the  matin  bell  the  Sacristan  wakes. 
And  down  to  the  chapel  his  way  he  takes. 

To  the  brothers*  surprise. 

Who  open  their  eyes. 
And  really  can't  their  amaaeroent  disguise. 

That  he  somehow  got  out 

Of  his  den  there's  no  doubt. 
But  hum  pots  them  all  in  oonfosioQ  deroot. 
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But  whether  he  did  so  by  oanning  or  sin. 
They  resolve  that  a^ain  Wu  be  very  soon  in^ 
Aod  accordingly  seise  him  and'bring  him  once  more 
To  the  villainous  dungeon,  and  open  the  door. 

The  door  of  the  cell  is  unbarred  and  unlocked  ; 
The  Abbot  has  entered — he's  surely  half  cocked  ; 
His  eyelids  he  rubs,  and  then  opens  them  wide — 

He  ventures  still  nearer. 

Lord,  what  eauld  be  queerer. 
Friar  Peter  himself  is  there  sitting  inside — 

Sitting  alone 

On  tne  bench  of  cut  stone^ 
Bitterly  sobbing  his  fault  to  atone^ 
And  looking  as  contrite  and  full  of  remorse 
As  if  he  had  spavin'd  a  cardinal's  horse. 

The  Abbot  looks  posed,  so  indeed  does  each  monkf 
'Tis  not  very  likely  they  all  should  be  drunk. 

They're  in  a  sad  panic. 

For  something  Satanic, 
It  seems  pretty  certain,  has  caused  the  delusion 
That  throws  them  all  into  such  precious  conftision. 

'Tis  some  rascally  trick 

Of  that  damnable  Nick, 

That  he  might  give  a  handle 

To  ill-natured  scandal. 
And  bring  disrespect  upon  cassock  and  sandal. 

Which  the  Abbot  at  once. 

Being  tkr  from  a  dunce 
Sees  into — and,  great  men  are  never  at  ikult, 
Cries — **  Bring  me  a  jug  of  cold  water  and  salt  I 
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And  if  the  old  boy  is  here  playing  his  tricks, 
rn  very  soon  make  him  abscond  o'er  the  Styx.' 


Into  the  vault 

The  water  and  salt 
Are  brought  to  the  Abbot,  who  fearlessly  stands 
In  the  midst,  and  the  jug  takes  in  both  of  his  hands, 

(For  'tis  not  very  small, 

But  a  flagon  full  tall. 
Which  the  Abbot  himself  used  for  taking  his  malt,) 
And  to  its  contents  gives  devoutly  his  benison. 
For  it  minds  him  of  savoury  pasties  of  venison ; 
By  whose  side  it  full  often  nas  occupied  place. 
And  the  poor  Abbot  fancies  he's  now  saying  grace. 
Which  indeed  he  begins  in  his  error,  repeating,     .     . 
Though  the  Demi  that's  there  is  too  hot  for  his  eating. 
But  a  titter  reminds  him  of  what  he's  about. 
So  he  blesses  the  water  in  accents  devout, 
Making  thus  a  most  anti-satanioal  drug  of  it. 
And  flings  in  that  mock  friar's  face  the  whole  jug  of  it. 

With  a  steam 

And  a  scream 

That  bewilder  all  there. 
That  duplicate  Sacristan  jumps  in  the  air. 
Not  dressed  in  his  habits,  but  perfectly  bare. 
With  horns  and  with  tail,  and  two  eyeballs  that  glare 

With  a  horrible  star^ 
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And  he  fills  the  whole  place  with  an  odour  of  hrimstone. 
That  would  make  rather  useful  the  ejre-snoff  of  Grimstone. 

After  quitting  his  station. 

He  takes  a  gyration 
Ofer  heady  which  the  monks  view  with  deep  constamatioii. 
And  while  inwardly  each  most  devoutly  pronounces 
Ad  aoe  or  two>  on  the  lord- Abbot  pounces. 

Who  gives  a  loud  howt 

As  Old  Nick  with  a  scowl, 
T^es  him  straightway  aloft  seizing  hold  of  bis  cowl. 
As  a  hawk  might  fly  off  with  a  portly  crammed  fowi; 
And  says,  of  the  waggery  pleasantly  tasting — 
''  Holy  father,  we'll  £f  you  without  any  basting.** 
But — ^truly  lord- Abbots  do  well  to  grow  fat. 
What  garments  could  hold  up  such  mighty  obesity  ? 
His  cincture  gives  way  in  a  twinkle,  God  bless  it,  be 

Falls  on  the  floor 

With  a  horrible  roar. 
And  lies  there  extended,  not  certainly^/. 
Which  could  scarcely  be  said  of  a  man  of  hb  weight 
But  rather,  in  truly  a  natural  state. 
Leaving  Nicholas  only  the  cowl  in  his  claws. 
Which  is  perfectly  valueless  to  him,  because 
The  horns  which  ne  carries  prevent  him  from  wearing  it. 
So  his  spleen  he  can  gratif)r  only  by  tearing  it ; 
Which  done,  he  goes  off  through  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
That  he  makes  for  himself  with  a  kick  of  hb  hoof. 


And  now  that  the  Devil  has  ffone  back  to  heU, 

There  remains  of  the  story  the  sequel  to  telL 

Friar  Peter  his  compact  religiously  kept. 

And  gave  Nick  a  fan*  likeness  that  night  ere  he  slept. 

At  matins  and  vespers  he  ne'er  again  took 

His  glance  even  once  from  the  leaves  of  his  book  ; 

He  never  sang  sol  when  he  ought  to  sing  si, 

He  chuckled  no  more  with  unclerical  glee ; 

And  he  crossed  himself  thrice  if  he  chanced  to  espy 

Any  damsel  andn  with  an  arch-looking  eye. 

The  monks  who  believed 

They  were  grossly  deceived, 
And  that  Nick  had  himself  from  the  sacrbtv  thieved 
The  vestments  and  plate  in  the  Sacristan's  shape. 
In  order  to  set  the  poor  monk  in  a  scrape 
In  revenffe  tor  hb  well-approved  fervour  and  piety, 
Hb  exceuent  life  and  distinguished  sobriety; 

Showed  him  all  the  respect 

That  good  men  can  expect. 
And  feeliiM^  he  must  be  amonest  the  elect. 
To  raise  him  to  temporal  rank  didn't  dare. 
Saying  well — "  The  reward  of  the  good  b  elsewhere  ;"*. 
So  that  never  puffed  up  with  vain-glory  or  pride, 
In  the  autumn  of  years  the  old  Saorbtan  died* 

The  Abbot— poor  man— being  saved  by  hb  fat. 
From  a  doom  which  he  trembled  Aill  frequently  at. 
Thought  the  best  way  in  future  to  shun  a  like  ul. 
Was  to  go  on  progressively  fattening  stilL 
He  contrived  for  some  years  hb  exbtence  to  drag  oa 
By  the  aid  of  hb  cook  and  hb  well-beloved  flagon  ; 
And  at  length  having  reached  to  a  corpulence  vast,  bt 
Died  saying  grace  o*er  a  huge  venison  pasty. 
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AU80N'9  mbnch  bevoldtioh.— >cokclusion.* 


We  were,  we  believe,  amongst  the 
first  to  hail  the  appearance  6f  Mr. 
Alison's  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing volumes,  t?kn4wiB  now  offer  him 
our  sincere  and  cordial  congratulation 
upon  their  close.  He  has  completed 
A  very  full  and  graphical  history  of 
Europe,  during  a  period  replete  with 
interest,  and  abounding  in  events  of 
absorbing  magnitude ;  and  he  brought 
to  his  task  a  candid,  an  elevated,  and 
an  inquiring  mind,  and  a  laborious  and 
persevering  diligence  and  researchj, 
which  have  enabled  him,  to  present  to 
the  English  reader,  for  the  first  tim^ 
in  a  continuous  form,  the  multifariqus 
transactions  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  elucidate,  so  a^  to  preclucle  the. 
necessity  of  referring  to  any ,  other 
work  for  such  knowledge  9&  the  sub- 
ject as  may  satisfy  the  general  reader. 
The  tyro  in  history  may  now  study, 
with  an  undivided  mmd,  all  the.conse- 

auenoes  of  that  mystery  of  imqpky-^ 
le  French  revolution.  He  may  dis^ 
cem  its  origin,  in  the  superstition  by 
which  the  pure  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
was  obscured ;  he, may  trace  its  growth 
in  the  infidelity  which  such  superstition 
is  sure  to  engender,  when  the  religious 
system  of  any  country  falls  below  the 
requirements  of  the  age  ;  he  may 
witness  its  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  passions  and  propensi- 
ties which  are  sure  to  manifest  them^ 
selves  in  corrupt  human  natucq  when 
the  restraints  of  religion  are  removed, 
and  in  that  violent  re-,action  against 
tyrannical  establishments  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  social  order,  until 
society  became  convulsed,  humanity 
demonized,  and  a  whole  nation  in- 
fected with  an  epidemic  phrenzy,  which 
rendered  them  ,a  .curse  to  themselves, 
and  a  scourge  and  an  astonishment  to 
the  world. 

The  reflecting  student  may  also 
learn,  if  he  duly  ponder  the  pages  of 
this  enlightened  man,  that,  amidst  all 
the  disorders  incident  to  revolution. 


and  the  temporary  triumph  of  impiety 
and  wickeilness,  **  verily  there  is  a 
Gqd  that  judgeth  the  earth."  To 
this  point  Mr.  Alison  always  has  a 
special  reference;,  and  we  deem  it 
impossible. that  many  of  the  details 
which  on  former  occasions  we  deemed 
it  rigiH  to  bring  before  our  readers, 
when  noticing  his  earlier  volumes,  can 
be  attentively  considered  by  any  com* 
petent  judge,  without  impressing  the 
conviction .  of  an  overruling  Provi* 
deuce.  In  this  tenth  and  last  volume, 
the  great  historical  drama  is  brought 
to  a  close.  The  great  man  who  so 
long  ''rod^  tl^^  whirlwind  and  directed 
t];^  storm"  of  the  revolution,  and 
whose  geniHS  jmd  whose  energy  was 
such  that  he  seemed  to  have  subdued 
the  monster  who  had  destroyed  all 
others,  and  subordinated  him  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  is  himself  the 
vicHin  of  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
had  stimulated  his  rise,;  and  finds  that 
in  the  deeds  of  darkoessi  and  of  blood, 
l^  the  perpetration  of  which  he  had 
hoped  to  grasp  universal  empire,  was 
engender^  that  avenging  wrath  b^ 
.which  he  was  stripped ^ of  his  domt- 
nipns»  and  steeped  to  tb^  lips  in  humi« 
liation. 

Yes;  Buonaparte  was  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  French  revolu- 
tioUi  .  In  him  was  exemplified  all  the 
terrific  energy  of  that  dreadful  ex- 
plosion, with  a  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
an  unity  of  purpose  by  which  it  was 
controlled  and  directed^  The  light- 
nings which  played  around  his  head 
he  collected,  by  means  of  his  con- 
ductors, and  converted  into  an  artil- 
lery, by  which,  for  a  jseason,  he  was 
enabled  to  ^ead  confusion  amongst 
his  enemies.  He  thus,  for  a  time, 
appeared  to  be  a  god.  All  nations, 
with  one  glorious  exception,  at  one 
time  or  another,  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  him.  And  this  was  the 
«ause  why  he  was  so«holden  with 
pride,  and  so  surcharged  with  cruelty. 


*  History  of  Europe  from  the  commenoement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789, 
to  the  Restoration,  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.E., 
Advocate.    Vol.  X.  8ro,    Edinburgh :. William  Blackwood  ai^d  8ons.  1842;    ■ 
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that  be  deemed  no  let  or  impediment 
could  be  placed  to  bis  dominion  from 
tbe  sea  unto  the  world's  end.  **  I 
would  bave  your  master  to  know,"  was 
his  language  to  (be  ambassador  fi'om 
tbe  Emperor  of  Russia,  <'  that  I  pro- 
pose, and  I  dispose."  And  ob»  how 
signallj  was  the  impiety  avenged  t 
Tne  conflagration  of  Moscow  and  the 
snows  of  Russia,  were  the  answer  to 
the  profane  and  wicked  boast  \  and  the 
dehrii  of  tbe  most  splendid  armament 
that  Europe  erer  saw,  in  rout,  and 
confusion,  and  despair,  through  the 
countries  which  they  hail  so  recently 
traveratd  with  a  conqueror's  tread, 
was  bat  the  precursor  to  that  tissue  of 
calaiaitiet,  which  thenceforth,  in  unln> 
twmpted  sequence,  attended  the 
Fr«Doh  arroii,  until  the  potentate  who 
would  fain  wrest  the  bolt  from  Omni* 
potenoc)  was  precipitated  to  his  doom^ 
and  became  as  memorable  for  tbe  re* 
▼erses  which  he  sustained,  as  be  had 
ever  previously  been  for  the  brilliant 
•uccesses  which  conducted  to  his  ezal* 
tatiod. 

It  if,  in  truth,  in  the  vindication  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  by  pointing 
out  the  retributive  justice  which 
•oonef  or  later  overtakes  long  tri* 
umphant  wickedness,  that  the  viuue  of 
Mr.  Alison's  volumes  chiefly  consist. 
He  has  studied  his  subject  with  the 
mind  of  a  man  deeply  imbued  with 
this  truth,  that  **  verily  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  the  earth ;"  and  he  seldom 
fails  to  trace  to  a  departure  from 
moral  or  religious  principle,  the  hea- 
viest of  those  calamities  to  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  subjected, 
during  the  tyrannous  ascendancy  of 
theprinciple  of  the  revolution. 

Tne  reader  who  has  traced  even  our 
brief  and  necessarily  meagre  analysis 
of  the  preceding  volumes,  will  have 
seen  how  inevitably  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  proceeded  from  tbe 
abusM  engendered  by  tyranny  and 
•ttperstition.  Ho  will  bave  seen  how 
furiously  oppressed  humanity  at  length 
vindicatea  itself,  and  how  terribly  its 
oppreseioiis  are  avenged*  As  he  pro* 
ceeds,  he  will  see  the  demooising 
effects  of  unbalanced  democratic  power 
upon  tbe  multitude*  when  either  god- 
less or  unenlightened.  He  will  see 
the  ftnry  with  which  the  different  fac- 
tions assail  each  other,  after  they  have* 
by  their  united  efforts,  completed  the 
destni<^oa  of  the  privileged  ord«ra. 


He  will  thus  see  society  resolved  into 
its  original  elements,  and  an  anan^y 
of  evil  passions,  in  which  confusion 
itself  is  worse  confounded,  taking  tbe 
place  of  the  government  that  had  been 
overthrown,  until  France  ran  with  tbe 
blood  of  its  most  virtuous  catiMDS ; 
and,  resolving  itself  into  a  nation  of 
atheists,  firebrands,  and  aaaaneiiii* 
aflVonted  the  eye  of  heaven  by  las. 
pieties  too  shocking  to  be  describc<i 
and  disturbed  the  peace  of  sorrooufiag 
nations  by  a  propagandism  too  motw 
strous  to  be  tolerated,  until  indignant 
Europe  was  roueed  to  arma»  and  overt 
civilized  cotmtry  felt  itself  eooetmod 
In  arresting  a  course  of  thitwt  whi^ 
must,  if  unresitted,  bave  led  to  tmi* 
versal  disorder.  He  will  tben  see  the 
desperate  and  convulsive  struggle  of 
the  regicide  power  to  make  bool 
against  the  hostility  which  has  bc«A 
provoked  by  her  misdeeds,  until,  wik» 
ing  under  the  exhaustion  of  her  own 
efnirts,  she  suocumbe  under  tho  d». 
mination  of  the  military  ehiel',  who 
curbed  her  factions,  retrieved  her  ftir* 
tunes»  and  led  her  armies  to  rfiotocj. 
A  tyranny  waa  now  eetahttshrd*  t 
•plendid,  gorgeous,  military  tvraanrt 
in  which  Duonaparte  made  bU  liftlJo 
fbger  feel  more  heavy,  than  the  fnhia 
minded  Loub  had  ever  made  ha  whole 
loins,  and  by  which,  the  madnaos  an4 
wickedness  of  revolution  waa  woH 
avenged.  Nor  doea  the  lotiilwsUvw 
justice  of  heaven  appear  only  la 

oaiamiti 


rilk  tlM 


Oppressions   and  calamitiea 
guilty  nation  brought  upon  itiolf  Vf 
its  misdeeds.     It  b  dearly  d' 
also  in  the  deahnst  of  Ood 
sorroonding  JJ^  whoM 
during  the  asoendaoey  of 
are  aJl  distinctly  traoeablo 
defects  in  their  govemniOBi*  or  n 
of  principle  in  their  coonoUa*  \n  m\ 
they  might  have  well  provokod 

Almighty  Ruler's  hifirb  dnp* 

is  impossible  to  belKNd  tho 
tinental    monarchies    ao 
prostrated  before  the  tenifte 


of  France,  and  steeped  to  tho  finn  la 

misery  and  hnmiKatioo»  withontttinfc* 

ing  of  tho  partition  of  Polaad, 

considering  that  it  ' 

own  hands  were  sdll  reeking  vttli 

blood  of  an  unoffending  nation, 

in  their  profligate  ambition  they 

torn  asunder*   they 

to  feel  that  galling  tyranngf  hf 

tho  hron  was  madt  to 
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wmU.  But  long  enough  had  the  great 
oppressor  been  suffered  to  prevail  as 
the  scourge  of  God.  His  own  ini- 
quitieSj  and  those  uf  the  nation  whom 
he  punished  while  he  governed^  loudly 
ohsJlenged  divine  vengeance.  And» 
though  long  delayed^  at  last  it  came ; 
and  tiie  interest  and  the  value  of  the 
volume  before  us  chiefly  consists  in 
the  vivid  detail  of  those  circumstances 
which  led  to  a  more  cordial  and  better 
principled  combination  of  the  Eu*^ 
ropean  powers  against  the  great  op- 
pressor^  and  the  struggles  of  that 
extraordin&rv  man  against  the  tide  of 
destiny  which  now  rushed  upon  him 
with  an  overwhelming  flood,  but  which 
he  boldly  breasted  to  the  last ;  and  when 
he  was  eventually  overborne  by  it,  a 
single  man  against  an  embattled  world, 
still  left  him  ''not  less  than  archangel 
ruined/* 

The  fallowing  is  the  historian's 
description  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  ^ench  army  after  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1813. 

"  On  returning  to  Paris,  Napoleon  had 
inserted  a  statement  in  the  Monitetir, 
that  the  re-organimtion  of  the  army  was 
rapidly  advancing;  that  the  marshals 
had  received  reinforcements  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  impregnable  the  bar- 
rier  of  the  Rhine ;  that  the  artillery  had 
repidred  its  losses ;  the  National  Guards 
were  crowding  into  its  fortresses ;  and 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  allies  would  be 
shattered  against  that  bulwark  of  art 
and  nature.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
deeming  confidence,  the  real  state  of  the 
army  on  the  frontier  was  very  different ; 
and  disaster,  wide-spread  and  unparal- 
leled, had  overtaken  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  host  which  had  wended  its 
way  back  from  the  Elbe.  Though  the 
country  through  which  that  retreat  had 
been  conducted  was  rich  and  cultivated, 
the  season  temperate,  and  the  marches 
not  in  general  of  unusual  length ;  yet  the 
deplorable  effects  of  Napoleon's  system 
of  carrying  on  war  without  magazines, 
hT  provision  of  any  kind  for  a  retreat, 
haareduced  the  troops  to  the  most  woeful 
state  of  destitution.  The  first  corps 
which  passed  alonff  the  road  consumed 
every  thing  on  its  line,  and  within  reach 
of  the  straeglers  on  either  side,  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles  ;  and  those 
which  came  after,  as  on  the  Moscow 
retreat,  could  find  nothing  whatever 
Whereon  to  subsist.  Magazines  there 
Were  none  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  a  distance  of  above  two  hundred 
miles,  eitcept  at,  Erfurth ;  and  the  sup- 
plies there  only  mahitained  the  troops 


during  the  two  days  that  they  rested 
within  its  walls.  During  the  fifteen  days 
that  the  retreat  lasted,  the  men  were  left 
to  search  for  subsistence  as  they  best 
could,  along  an  already  wasted  and  ex- 
hausted line,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  thev  straggled  from  necessity  over 
the  whole  country,  and  arrived  on  the 
Rhine  half  starved,  in  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion, and  bearing  with  them  the  seeds  of 
a  frightful  epidemic,  which  soon  proved 
more  fatal  even  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy. 

•*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  who  had  hitherto  known 
war  only  by  Its  excitement  and  its  glories, 
when. they  beheld  this  woeful  crowd,  re- 
fluent  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence  into  the 
French  territorv,  and  Bpreadiafi^  like  a 
flood  over  the  whole  country.  But  their 
number  was  so  considerable  that  even 
the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  were 
unable  to  provide  any  effectual  remedy 
for  their  distresses.  In  the  fortified 
towns,  where  the  great  mass  of  the 
fugitives,  armed  and  unarmed,  found  a 
refuge,  their  situation  though  at  first 
superior  was  ere  long  still  more  deplora* 
ble.  The  dreadful  typhus  fever  which 
they  brought  with  them  from  the  scenes 
of  their  suffering  in  the  German  plains, 
soon  spread  to  such  a  degree  among  the 
exhausted  crowds  who  sought  shelter 
within  their  walls,  that  in  a  few  days  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  military,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  were 
prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The 
churches,  the  hospitals,  the  halls  of  jus- 
tice, the  private  houses,  were  soon  filled 
with  a  ghastlv  and  dying  multitude^ 
among  whom  the  worst  species  of  t9YW 
spread  its  ravages,  and  dysentery  wore 
down  extenuated  forms  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  weakness.  Such  was  the  mor- 
tality, that  for  several  weeks  at  Mayence 
it  reached  five  hundred  a-day.  The  ex- 
halations arisin?  ftom  so  great  a  multi- 
tude of  dead  bodies,  which  all  the  efforts 
of  the  inhabitants  could  not  succeed  in 
burying,  were  such,  that  they  ere  long 
poisoned  the  atmosphere,  and  spread 
an  insupportable  and  peetilential  odour 
through  the  whole  city.  The  church- 
yards and  ordinary  places  of  sepulture 
being  soon  overcharged,  and  interment 
in  coffins  out  of  the  question,  from  the 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  which  abounded 
on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown  promis- 
cuously into  vast  trenches  dug  in  the 
public  cemeteries,  which  were  rapidly 
heaped  up  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of 
the  walls  which  enclosed  themi  and, 
when  this  resource  failed,  they  were  con* 
signed  to  the  Rhine,  the  stream  of  which 
wafted  them  down,  as  from  a  vast  field 
of  carnage,  to  the  German  Ocean ;  while 
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the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  polluted 
bj  the  corpses,  which,  borne  by  the 
waters  of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Vistula,  from  the  rast  charnel-houses 
wliicb  the  fortresses  on  their  banks  had 
become,  bespoke  the  last  remains  and 
final  punishment  of  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  revolution.'* 

But  France  was  now  to  have  the 
bitter  chalice  commended  to  her  own 
lipsy  which  she  had  so  long  made  other 
nations  drain  to  the  drcffs.    The  sacred 
territorj  was  on  all  sides  invaded — 
Wellington,  in  the  south,  with  hostile 
banners  displayed,  came  down  from 
the  Pyrenees  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Garonne,  while  the  united  armies 
of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Swe- 
den  extended  their  mighty  masses  to- 
wards the  north  and  east,  enclosing, 
by  the  progressive  development  of  their 
resources,  their  formidable  antagonist 
in  a  circle  of  fire.     Never,  surely, 
since  the  world  began,  was  such  invo- 
luntary homage  done  to  the  genius 
and  the  valour  of  a  single  man  I     The 
allies  made  war,  not  upon  a  nation,  but 
upon  an  individual.     Their  hostility 
was  directed,  not  against  France,  but 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.     He  had  made 
her  what  she  was — a  terror  to  the 
nations ;  and  it  was  now  clear  to  almost 
all  the  allies,  and  loudly  asserted  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  coalition,  that  by  his  depo- 
sition alone  could  she  become  what  she 
ought  to  be ;  so  that  her  existence  as 
an  independent  state  might  be  com- 
patible with  the  security  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.     Only  Austria  demurred. 
That  power,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  bad  looked  with  a 
greedy  eye  to  national  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  cause,  and 
was  indebted  for  some  of  its  most 
serious  reverses  to  the  selfish  councils 
which  postponed  general  to  personal 
objects.     And  now,  when  her  son-in- 
law  was  driven  to  his  last  resource, 
great  was  the  reluctance  which  was 
evinced  by  the  emperor  to  compel  him 
to  lay  down  the  imperial  sceptre,  and 
wily  were  the   expedients  of  Prince 
Mettemich  to  procure  for  him  such 
terms  as  might  still  leave  him  upon 
the  throne.     In  vain  were  the  recla- 
mations of  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
•overeigns  thundered  in  the  dull  ears 
which  would  not  hear  them.     In  vain 
were  the  most  tempting  opportunities 
of  advancing  upon  the  French  capital 


opened  to  the  allies  by  their  vkteriow 
arms.  Austria  was  sluggish  in  her 
movements  to  a  degree  that  baolkcd 
the  ardent  spirit  and  defeated  tkt 
energetic  combinations  of  the  other 
powers ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  des- 
perate imprudence  of  Napoleon,  whs 
was  deceived  by  some  temporary  fftrsai 
of  success  into  the  belief  that  hu  stsr 
was  about  to  be  affain  ascendant,  the 
bold  advance  would  never  have  beta 
made  which  broi^ht  to  its  appropriats 
close  the  eventful  drama  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

We  can  afford  to  give  ovr  readffi 
but  a  very  few  extracts,  in  which  Mr. 
Alison  depicts  with  much  vlgoar  the 
contest  which  was  now  going  on,  sad 
the  prodigious  energy  of  the  Trmtk 
emperor,  who,  overmatdied  though  he 
was,  still  boldlv  ke^  the  field  agatMl 
the  roost  overwhelming  odds,  and  whose 
military  genius  never  shone  forth  with 
brighter  lustre  than  just  then  mhm 
it  was  about  to  be  extinguished  kt 
ever. 

The  following  U  the  deMaiption  ov 
historian  gives  of  the  eomhat  at  Laeew 
where  for  the  first  time  the  whole  db- 
posable  forces  of  Nap<4eon,  ooder  \k 
own  personal  direction,  were 
to  a  stand : — 


reaiag  of  the 


*'  It  was  a  sublime  and  yet 
spectacle,  when,  on  the  eve« 
8th  March,  the  allied  army 
on  all  sides  into  the  ricimtj  «f 
ancient  and  celebrated  city.      Te 
anxious  and  treaibiing  crowds  «f 
sens,  and  peasants  driven  ia  fiioea 
adjacent  country,  which  had  bc«« 
theatre  of  hostihtiea.  tht  horisos  te 
south  and  west  appeared  covered 
innumerable  fires;  load  disriiaffii 
cannon  rolled  on  all  sides,  and  wum' 
approached  the  town;    leeig    lleM 
liffht,  prooeediog  from  the  ftre  of 
infantry  of  the  allies  as  they  . 
the  French  as  they  advanced, 

tinctly  seen  as  the  shades  of  c^ 

in.    When  night  approached,  aad 
ness  overspr^  the  plaia,  a  stBI 
extraordinarv  spectacle  pr« 
the  continuea  nre  in  the  i 
thickets  and    woods    with 
country  abounded,  produced 
optical  delusioa,   which  ooei 
trees    into    so    manv  electrical 
fVom  the  summits  of  wUch 
daziling  U^ht,  as  fhiCB  ao  meni 
works,  appeared  to  rash  npwnrJe 
the  heavens.     In  the  midst  ef 
illumination,    long    lines   of 
dark  masses  of  oavafa7. 


Ik* 
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files  of  ar tiller jr»  were  seen  covering  the 

filain  in  all  directions,   till  they  were 
osi  in  the  obscurity  of  the  distance. 

"The  succeeding  day,  being  the  9th, 
was  passed  without  any  serious  action 
on  either  side.     Approached  to  the  Til- 
lages of  Classy,  Sermilly,  and  Ardon, 
at  the  foot  or  the  hill  of  Laon,  the 
centre  and  left,  composed  of  the  troops 
under  Napoleon  in  person,  were  per- 
fectl^  prepared  for  an  attack;  but  he 
was  justly  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement,  until  his  right  wing,  under 
Marmont,  came  up  to  its  ground  from 
the  side  of  Rheims ;  and  repeatedly  in 
the  coarse  of  -the  day  he  dispatched 
messengers  in  that  direction,  to  learn 
where  the  marshal  was,  and  how  soon 
•  he    might    be    expected   in    the  field. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  feel  the  strength 
of    the    enemy's    position,    Ney   was 
ordered  to  advance  right  against  Laon 
by  the  great  road  from  Soissons.     Fa- 
voured by  a  thick  fog,  which  entirely 
enveloped  the  hill  of  Laon,  and  con- 
ceiled  his  advance  fk'om  the  enemy,  he 
auoceededf  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  villages  of 
jSeraully  and  Ardon,  at  the  foot  of  the 
.hill,iaiia  was  only  prevented  from  pnsh- 
Mfg  np  its  slopes  by  the  concentric  fire 
,  of  .  ^e  ^  batteries,  ^  which   commanded 
.every  approach  to  the  town.    At  eleven 
the  mist  cleared  away,  and  the  whole 
field  of  battle  became  visible  from  the 
ramparts.    Blucher,  perceiving  how  in- 
.oonsidentble  were  the  forces  opposed  to 
him  in  the  centre,  resolved  to  resume 
the  offensive,  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
'  the  villages  he  had  won  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mil.    With  this  view,  while  Woron- 
sow's  infantry  were  ordered  to  attaek 
8erraiHy   in   front,    and    Bulow's    at 
Ardon,  a  division  of  infantry,  supported 
•by  all    .Winzingepode's  cavalry,   were 
directed  to  make- a  sweep  in  the  plain, 
and  turn  their  left.    This  double  attack 
entirelr  succeeded ;    and  Ney's  corps 
were  drivok  back  across  the  chaussie 
and  marshes-  towards  Etouville,  in  such 
disorder;  that  it  was  only  by  charging 
with  the  imperial  guard  and  reserve  ca- 
valry, that  Ney  and  Beliard  succeeded 
in  arresting  tbe-«imr8^  of  ther 'allies, 
and  dri^viag  them  baek  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bill;      At  four  ia  the  afternoon, 
Napoleen  having  learned  that  Marmont 
haa  eome  up  to  his  ground  on  the  right 
towards  Athies,  on  the  road  to  Rheims, 
bronght  forward  bis  guards  and  cuiras- 
siers, and  by  a  vigorous  advance  again 
expelled  the    allies   from  Ardon,  and 
carried,  afiter  a  bloody  struggle,  the 
village  of  Claesv  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Vincent  from  the    Russians   on  their 
right. 

"  Neither  partv,  however,  were  intent 
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on  these  attacks ; '  both  fouglit  only  to 
gain  time.    Napoleon  was  counting  the 
minutes,  till  the  announcement  of  ihe 
approach  of  Marmont  warned  him  that 
he  might  with  safety  commence  a  real 
attack  upon  the  enemy  at  once  in  front 
and  flanlc ;  while  Blucher,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  French  mar- 
shal   being  ^pected   on  the  road  to 
Rheims  from  Laon,  when  he  was  totally 
unsupported  by  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  was  taking  measures  to  fall  upon 
and  crush  him.     Meanwhile  'Marmont, 
who  had  commenced  his  maroh  early  in 
the  mornine  from  Bery-an-Bac,  isstied 
at  one  in* the  afternoon  from  the  defile 
of  Fetieux,  and,  driving,  the  Prpssian 
videttes    before    him,    commenced    an 
attack  at  four  o'clock  o|i  a  divisioi^  of 
D' York's    infantry,    wMch    was     sta- 
tioned at   Athies,   and    after  a  fierce 
t!ombat  the  Prussians  were  driven  out 
of  the  village,  which  became  a  prey  to 
the  flames.     Bluoher  now  dearly  per- 
ceived, from  the  vivacity  of  this  assault, 
that  the  principal  effort  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  made  in  that  direction ;  and 
that  Napoleon's  design  was  to  amuse 
bim  by  false  atttocks  in   front  on  the 
Soissons  road,  and,  meanwhile;  turn  his 
flank,  cut  him  ofl'  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  grand  army,  and  throw 
him  back  on  a  separate  field  of  opera- 
tions on  the  side  of  Flanders,    fie  im- 
mediately took  measures  to  defeat  this 
project,  and  converted  it  to  the  enemy's 
ruin ;  and  for  this  ob^'ect  l\is  central  po- 
sition   at    Laon,    midway  as   it   were 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  French 
army,  presented  extraordinary  advan- 
tages.    Lane^eron  and  Sacken  were  re- 
moved up  behind  Laon  to  the  left,  so  as 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  support  D'York; 
Kleist  was  ordered  np  to  the  front, 
close  in  his  rear ;  the  horse-artillery  of 
the  army  of  Silesia  was  moved  to  the 
extreme  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  com- 
mence the  attack  ;  the  infantry  were  all 
arranged  in  close  columns,  the  cavalry 
in  dense  array  of  squadrons,  and  tho 
whole  receivea  orders,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  to  advance  in  double  quick  time, 
and  without  firing  a  shot  Or  uttering  a 
word,  against  the  enemy. 

*'  Meanwhile  Marmont's  troops,  wor/i 
out  with  fatigue,  and  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  had  sunk  to 
sleep  in  their  frigid  bivouacs.  At  the 
dead  of  night,  and  in  perfect  silence, 
the  Prussians  advanced  to  the  attack  ; 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  led  the  in- 
fantry, which  were  headed  by  the 
brigades  of  Horn  and  Rlux,  and  moved 
by  the  high  road  right  on  Athies ;  the 
fields  on  either  side  were  filled  with  the 
remainder  of  Kleist 's  corps,.all  in  close 
column,  so  as  to  occupy  very  little  room ; 
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while  Zeithen's  turned  the  right  flank  ot 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  on  the 
infantry.     Both  attacks  proved  entirely 
successful.     So  complete  was  the  sur- 
prise, 80  universal  the  consternation, 
that  the  French  merely  fired  one  round 
of  grape  on  the  approach  of  Prince 
William,  and  then  mspersed,  every  one 
flying  in  the  profound  darkness  where 
chance  or  his  fears  directed.     Zeithen's 
horse  at  the  same  instant  fallinff  on  the 
right,  increased  the  confusion :  tne  fugi- 
tives from  these  two  attacks,  flying  at 
riglit  angles  to  each  other,   soon  got 
intermingled,  and  poured  headlong  out 
in  frightful  disorder  on  the  road    to 
Bery-au-Bac;   while  the  Prussian  in- 
fantry, pressing  on  through  the  throng 
with  loud  shouts,  soon  arrived  at  the 
grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  all  of 
which,  with    the  exception  of   a  few 
pieces,    were    taken.       The    Prussian 
hussars,  highly  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, continued  the  pursuit  without  in- 
termission, and    the  darkness  of   the 
night  alone  prevented  the  whole  coiys 
bmng  made  prisoners.     In  wild  confu- 
sion, horse,  foot,  and  the  few  cannon, 
hurried  through  the  defile  of  Fetieux, 
six  miles  off,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Colonel  Fahvier  contrived   to  rally  a 
few  hundred  men,  who,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number,  not  being  per- 
ceived from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
contrived  to  stop  the  pursuit.     As  it 
was,  however,  Marmont  lost  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  a  hundred  and  thirty-one 
caissons,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners:    the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  flight, 
was  not  considerable ;  but  his  corps 
was  totally  dispersed,  and  disabled  from 
taking  any  part,  till  re-organized,  m 
any  military  operation,  while  the  whole 
loss  of  the  allies  was  not  three  hundred 

men. 

"Napoleon,  anticipating  a  general 
battle,  was  drawing  on  his  boots  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  with 
his  horse  already  at  the  door,  when  two 
dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived  on  foot, 
in  great  consternation  were  brought  to 
him.  They  stated  that  they  had  es- 
caped by  a  miracle  from  a  nocturnal 
hourrah,  which  the  enemy  had  made  on 
the  bivouacs  of  Marmont;  that  the 
marshal  himself  was  killed  or  taken, 
and  that  all  was  lost  on  that  side.  He 
immediately  gave  orders  to  suspend  the 
preparations  for  a  general  attacK,  which 
were  already  commencing ;  and  soon  after 
more  authentic  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
aster arrived,  to  the  effect  that  the  mar- 
shal wai  neither  killed  nor  taken,  but 
that  his  corps  was  entirely  dispersed,  its 
artillery  lost,  and  the  fugitives,  in  dis- 
order, only   beginning  to  rally  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Fism^s.   Tlie 
at  once  saw,  that    to    persist  in  1» 
attack  on  Laon,  defended  by  an  enenij 
double  in  amount  to  hb  own  force,  and 
with  his  right  wing,  for  the  time  «t 
least,  hors  de  combat,  was  a  vain  at- 
tempt.    But  how  to  retreat  in  the  faee 
of  a  victorious  enemy  was  the  question ; 
for  already  Blucher,  elated  by  his  vic- 
tory, had  given  orders   to   Langvron, 
Sacken,  D' x  ork,  and  Rleist,  to  parsQc 
Marmont  with  the  utmost  vigoor  ;  and 
he  himself   was  only  waiting    on   thm 
ramparts  of  Laon,  from  whence  be  itwrn 
every  movement  in  the  Freocfa  army, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  of 
the  main  body,  to  pursue  on  the  ro«d 
to  Soissons.     In  this  dilemma  be  adopt* 
ed  the  wisest  course  he    coold    have 
pursued,  which  was,  to  remain  wher» 
he  was,  and  impose  upon  the  Pmirian 
general  by  the  display  of  a  formidahlv 
force  in  front,  so  as  at  onoe  to  preunt 
pursuit  of  his  own  corps  and  reheve  the 
pressure  on  that  of  Marmont.     So  tnm 
pletely    did    this    plan    succeed,    th«t 
Blucher,  who  in  the  first  instance  had 
given  orders  to  Bnlow  and  W innate- 
rode  to  issue  forth  from  Loumi  in  p 
of  the  French  main  body,  not  only 

termanded  the  directions  npon  \ ^ 

the^  stood  firm,  and  seemed  rather  prv^ 
parmg  for  an  attack,  but  Tfinpeti^wl 
orders  to  the  generals  in  fMirsvit  U 
Marmont  to  return  with  their  infiantry. 
and  follow  him  up  only  with  their  ca- 
valry. Chemichen,  in  conseqorace,  whi* 
at  daybreak  had  made  a  Bnrc^miwM 
attack  with  Winaingorode's  advuie«4 
guard  on  the  French  division  at  CU»y. 
on  the  allied  right,  finding  himself  ea- 
supported,  was  obliged  to  retnm  n 
haste  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  IjMn . 
and  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  Xapuhws 
ordered  a  general  advance  againat  thai 
formidable  position.  '  The  actsoo  eoaa 
became  extremely  warm ;  and  eWn  tfe 
French  approached  the  hill,  ther  ««« 
received  by  such  tremendovs  discii«rni 
of  artillery  from  the  heights  arovad  «• 
foot,  as  well  as  musketry  from  the 
holed  villages,  that  after  sutaT 

severe  loss  they  were  obliged  to 

At  four  o'clock  the  grand  perk  aai 
equipages  began  to  defile  on  the  r«ttd  t^ 
Soissons,  and  the  French  trtwpa 
drew  at  all  points ;  bat  the 
continued  till  nightfall,  and 

summit  of  the  ramparts  of ,  

march  of  the  retiring  cohunns  c««U  Iw 
traced  by  the  sight  of  villages  in 
and  the  awful  prospect  of 

farm-yards,  and   ofaarohsa, 

under  the  reckless  fury  of  the  de« 

ing  bands,  which,  like  a  stream  of  la«^ 
overspread  even    their    own 
with  conflagration  and  mhL** 
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Such  was  the  blow  which  Napoleon 
received,  and  which  would  be  &lt  by 
any  other  man  with  stunning  Tiolence» 
but  it  only  operated  upon  him  as  a 
summons  to  greater  efforts  to  retrieve, 
if  it  were  yet  possible,  the  falling  for- 
tunes of  the  empire.  The  town  of 
Rheims,  having  been  taken  by  General 
St.  Priest,  by  which  Blucher's  com- 
munications with  the  grand  army  were 
re-established,  and  the  right  flank  of 
Napoleon  threatened : 

*'  He  had  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  ac- 
cordingly, than  he  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army,  with  the  exception  of 
Mortier's  corps,  which  was  left  for  the 
defence  of  Soissons,  to  defile  to  the  right 
on  the  road  for  Rheims.  With  such  ex- 
pedition did  they  march,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  they 
set  out  from  Soissons,  the  adyanced 
enards  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Rheims.  The  Prussian  videttes  could 
hardly  believe  their  own  eyes  when  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy  showed 
that  a  serious  attack  was  intended ;  and, 
notwithstanding  repeated  warnings  sent 
to  St.  Priest,  he  persisted  in  declaring  it 
was  only  a  few  light  troops  that  were 
appearing,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
credit  that  the  army  so  recently  defeated 
at  Laon  was  already  in  a  condition  to 
resume  offensive  operations.  At  length, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  cries  of  the  troops 
and  well-known  grenadier  caps  of  the 
old  guard,  announced  that  the  emperor 
himself  was  on  the  field  ;  and  then,  as 
well  he  might,  the  Russian  general 
hastily  began  to  take  measures  for  his 
defence.  The  nearest  regiments,  with- 
out orders  or  any  regular  array,  hurried 
off  to  the  threatened  point ;  the  French, 
skilfully  feigning  to  be  outnumbered, 
ceased  firine  and  fell  back,  and  for  a 
short  time  all  was  quiet.  St  Priest  was 
confirmed,  by  this  circumstance,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  only  a  partizan  division 
which  was  before  him,  or,  at  most,  the 
beaten  corps  of  Marmont,  for  which  he 
conceived  himself  fully  a  match;  and 
even  on  being  assured  by  a  prisoner  that  ' 
Napoleon  was  with  the  troops,  he  said, 
'  He  will  not  step  over  fourteen  thousand 
men ;  you  need  not  ask  which  way  to  re- 
tire, there  will  be  no  retreat.' 

"  Shortly  after  Napoleon  arrived,  and 
after  looking  on  the  town  for  a  short 
time,  dryly  observed — '  The  ladies  of 
Rheims  will  soon  have  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour' — and  gave  orders  for  an  im- 
mediate attack.  The  allies  by  this  time 
had  almost  entirely  assembled  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  occupied  a  position  in 
two  lines,  guarding  the  approaches  to 
it ;  the  right  resting  on  the  river  Vele, 


the  left  extending  to  the  Basse-Muire ; 
the  reserves  on  the  plateau  of  St  Gene- 
vive  in  the  suburbs,  where  twenty-four 
pieces  of  cannon  were  planted.     These 
preparations  seemed  to  prognosticate  a 
vigorous  defence ;  but  the  promptitude 
and  force  of  Napoleon's  attack  rendered 
them  of  very  little  avail.   Eight  thousand 
horse,    supported  by  thirty  pieces  of 
horse  artillery,  were  directed  at  once 
against  the  Russian  left,  to  which  St. 
Priest  had  hardly  any  cavalry  to  oppose ; 
in  a  few  mumtes  three  Prussian  batta- 
lions were  surrounded   and  made  pri- 
soners.    At  the  same  time  Marmont, 
supported  by  the  guards  of  honour  and 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  advanced  by  the 
high-road,  direct  upon  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre.    The  Russian  general,  upon  this, 
perceiving  that  he  was  immensely  over- 
matched, ffave  orders  for  the  first  line 
to  fall  back  on  the  second ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  battery  of  twenty-four 
guns  withdrew  towards  the  rear.  Hardly 
were  these  movements  commenced,  when 
he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  ball:  this  event  discouraged  the 
troops  ;  and  the  retiring  columns,  aware 
of  their  danger  from  the  great  masses 
which  were  every  where  pressing  after 
them,  fell  into  disorder,  and  hastened 
with  more  speed  than  was  consistent 
with  discipline  into  the  town.     Owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  bridge  and 
streets,  the  columns  got  entangled  at 
every  step,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  became  a  mere  mob,  while  the 
French  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  loud 
shouts,   were   pressing  on   their  rear. 
Such  was  the  scene  of  horror  and  con- 
fusion which  soon  ensued,  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  for  any  part  of  the 
corps  to  escape  ;  and  none  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
steadiness  of  the  regiment  of  Riazan, 
which,  under  its  heroic  colonel,  Count 
Scobelof,   formed  square  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  not  only  repulsed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  cavalry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
and  gave  time  for  a  large  part  of  the 
corps  to  defile  in  the  rear,  but  itself 
pierced  through  the  forest  of  sabres  with 
the  bayonet,  bearing  their  bleeding  and 
dying  general  in  their  arms. 

'General  Emmanuel  now  took  the 
command;  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
by  disposing  the  troops  in  the  houses 
which  adjoined  it ;  and  so  obstinate  was 
the  resistance  which  they  presented,  that 
for  about  three  hours  the  French  were 
kept  at  bay.  Towards  midnight,  how- 
over,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy, 
by  fordinff  the  Vele,  had  ^ot  round  the 
town,  and  therefore  the  whole  troops  in 
it  were  withdrawn,  some  on  the  road  to 
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Chalons,  others  on  that  to  Laon,  while 
the  defence  of  the  gate  was  entrusted  to 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  33rd 
light  infantry,  with  two  hundred  men. 
This  little  band  of  heroes  kept  their 
ground  to  the  last,  and  were  found  by 
the  officer  sent  to  withdraw  them,  divid- 
ing their  few  remaining  cartridges,  and 
encouraging  each  other  to  hold  out  even 
till  death.  When  they  received  orders 
to  retire,  they  did  so  in  perfect  order, 
as  the  evacuation  was  completed  :  and 
they  fortunately  effected  their  retreat 
in  the  darkness,  without  being  made 
prisoners.  Napoleon  then  made  his 
entry  into  the  town  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  torch  light,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  his  troops,  and  enthusias- 
tic cheers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  gave 
vent  to  the  general  transport  in  a  spon- 
taneous illumination.  In  this  brilliant 
affair  the  French  took  two  thousand 
five  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  guns,  and 
a  hundred  caissons,  and  the  total  loss  of 
the  allies  was  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, while  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
only  weakened  by  eight  hundred  men — a 
wonderful  achievement  to  have  bwjn  ef- 
fected by  a  worn-out  army,  after  nearly 
two  months*  incessant  marching  and 
fighting,  and  two  days  after  a  disastrous 
defeat;  but  more  memorable  still,  by  one 
circumstance  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
interest — it  was  the  last  town  Napo- 
leon EVER  TOOK.*' 

The  capture  of  Paris,  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  his  banishment  to  Elba,  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon?,  are  all 
described  with  a  minute  and  graphical 
precision  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  sudden  return  of  the 
ex-emperor  from  his  place  of  banish- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  Europe 
was  electrified  by  the  magical  name  of 
Napoleon  again  in  arms,  are  no  where 
set  forth  with  more  vivid  distinctness 
than  in  the  pages  before  us,  and  to 
which  we  can  only  refer  our  readers, 
while  we  hasten  to  oflfer  such  remarks 
as  occur  to  us  upon  the  account  which 
our  historian  gives  of  the  crowning 
victory  at  Waterloo. 

The  great  question  is,  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  surprised  by  his  great 
antagonist,  and  were  his  measures 
characterised  by  that  haste  and  that 
imperfection  which  roust  detract  from 
his  merits  as  a  great  commander? 
Such  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Alison,  but,  as  we  think,  upon 
very  insufficient  grounds.  His  pages 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  a  very 
dutinguished  critic  in  the  last  Quar^ 


tarly  Review,  who  appears  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  information  not  accessible  to 
other  men,  and  by  whom  many  of  the 
facts  narrated  by  our  historian  are 
denied,  while  the  positions  assumed  bj 
him  are  powerfully  and  even  angrily 
disputed:  and  we  allow  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  not  a  little  national  import- 
ance whether  a  slur  is  or  is  not  to  rert 
upon  the  first  military  reputation  m 
the  world. 

The  duke,  be  it  observed,  commanded 
an  army  far  inferior,  in  everv  point  of 
view,  to  that  which,  in  the  Peninsula, 
he  bad  so  frequently  led  to  victory ; 
and  although  in  the  first  inAtance 
he  had  contemplated  an  invasion  of 
France,  yet  he  clearly  saw,  so  early  ai 
the  middle  of  April,  that  such  a  move- 
ment could  not  be  safely  made,  and 
that  with  Napoleon  must  rest  the 
initiative  in  the  coming  hostilities,  the 
issue  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  His  duty,  tbtiT» 
fore,  clearly  was,  to  be  prepared, 
as  far  as  possible,  at  all  vulnerable 
points  the  importance  of  which  nug^ 
attract  the  attention  of  the  eneoiT, 
and  so  to  dispose  his  troops  that,  wbci 
the  principal  point  of  attack  wasdearh 
indicated,  he  might  mass  his  support- 
ing columns  so  as  best  to  arrest  tke 
threatened  danger. 

That  he  foresaw  the  period  abotf 
which  his  troops  were  likely  to  he 
actively  engaged,  is  clearly  mam- 
fest,  as  from  letters  both  to  Sehvar- 
zenburgh  and  Sir  Heory  WelMe^* 
bearing  date  the  2nd  of  June,  be  Sh 
tinctly  mentions  the  16th  as  the  daj 
upon  which  he  hoped  to  begin  l» 
active  onerations.  It  b  also  disdscth 
to  be  held  in  mind  that  all  his  naov*- 
ments  must  have  reference  not  only  ta 
the  armv  in  his  front,  but  to  tht  Gtf- 
man  and  the  Russian  troopa  who 
on  their  march  to  the  theatre  of  > 
and  whose  communication  with  him  a 
single  false  movement  might  coiapr»* 
roise. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Md  af 
AVaterloo  had  been  examined  by  hm, 
and  surveyed  hy  his  orders  some  ««i4> 
before  the  battle  took  place,  aa  tfe 
ground  upon  which  an  actioo  ni^kt 
be  advantageously  fought,  and  wlwrt 
he  felt  confident  that  he  cooM  atn^ 
the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

In  what,  then,  consisted  the  t^ 
yrise  f  He  had  predetennined,  "^ 
excellent  military  grounds,    that  tW 
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principal  contest  should  take  place  in 
the  front  rather  than  in  the  rear  of 
Brussels.  The  very  field  was  marked 
in  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought. 
The  very  day  was  indicated  when  hos- 
tilities were  likely  to  commence.  Of 
what,  then,  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington unaware,  or  against  what  was 
he  unprovided  ?  He  could  not  know 
beforehand  whether  Buonaparte  would 
make  his  principal  attack  by  the  way 
of  Charleroi  or  by  the  way  of  Mons. 
The  French  emperor  knew  too  well 
how  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  His 
eagle  eye  had  been,  no  doubt,  explor- 
ing the  vulnerable  points  along  the 
British  line,  and  had  not  the  duke 
been  well  prepared  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception  upon  his  right,  Mons 
and  not  Charleroi  might  have  been 
his  first  object.  But  as  soon  as 
the  duke  was  made  aware  that  the 
Prussian  right  was  seriously  attacked, 
he  issued  the  orders  which  brought 
his  troops  into  the  several  positions 
where  their  presence  might  be  of 
most  avail,  and  prepared,  in  case  the 
Prussians  should  be  defeated,  for  that 
retirement  upon  Waterloo  where  the 
final  stand  was  to  be  made,  and  which 
he  has  rendered  memorable  to  all  time 
by  his  immortal  victory. 

In  all  this  there  was  no  surprise. 
But  the  duke  did  more.  Having  des- 
patched the  orders  to  his  own  troops, 
by  which  the  several  divisions  were  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point  of 
attack,  he  actually  rode  over  to  Ligny 
on  the  night  of  the  1 5th,  and  saw  the 
veteran  Blucher  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  and  before  the  action  was  fought 
in  which  he  was  worsted.  He  then  ar- 
ranged with  him,  that  in  case  of  de- 
feat, he  should  fall  back  upon  Wavres, 
and  be  ready  on  the  next  day  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Waterloo.  By 
this  wise  precaution,  the  great  object 
of  Buonaparte's  attack  was  defeated. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  separating  the 
Prussians  from  the  British.  The  old 
Prussian  was  on  horseback  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  making  his  im- 
patient way,throufrh  many  difficulties, 
to  the  scene  of  action,  determined  to 
redeem  his  pledge;  and  as  the  deep 
booming  of  artillery  told  him  how 
hotly  the  English  were  engaged, 
cursing,  no  doubt,  the  tardy-gaited 
steed,  which  could  not  bear  him,  on 
wings  of  fire,  to  the  contest.  In  all 
this,  assuredly,  there  was  no  sur- 
prise. 


Upon  what,  then,  does  Mr.  Alison 
ground  his  dictum  that  a  surprise 
really  did  take  place?  Upon  this, 
that  some  of  our  infantry  arrived  at 
Quatre  Bras  without  the  proper  sup- 
port of  cavalry.  Such,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  case.  But  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  this  was  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  duke.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  there  are  unpublished  me- 
moranda by  which  this  matter  might 
be  explained.  The  duke  was  only 
responsible  for  the  issue,  not  for  the 
faithful  delivery  or  the  due  execution 
of  his  orders.  A  very  little  delay  on 
the  part  of  his  messengers,  not  to  talk 
of  the  many  casualties  to  which  they 
might  have  been  exposed,  would  be 
sufficient  to"  account  for  this.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  in  the  course  of 
the  night  the  cavalry  did  arrive,  and 
from  thenceforth  our  gallant  troops, 
who  had  before  taken  tolerably  good 
care  of  themselves,  were  abundantly 
protected.  Now  to  ground  upon  a 
casualty  like  this,  a  charge  which 
compromises  the  military  reputation 
of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age, 
is  reprehensible  in  the  extreme  in 
one  who  might  well  have  sus- 
pended his  own  judgment  until  he 
was  more  certainly  informed  upon 
whom  the  blame  really  rested  that 
the  cavalry  were  not  present  with 
the  troops  when  they  were  most 
wanted. 

But  the  collateral  proof  which  Mr. 
Alison  adduces  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  surprised,  is  even 
more  insulting  than  the  imputation 
itself  is  injurious.  It  is  this,  that  the 
duke  depended  upon  Fouche  for  his 
information  respecting  the  movements 
of  the  French  emperor,  and  that  by 
that  arch-traitor  he  was  deceived. 
Now  to  suppose  that  Buonaparte  would 
have  entrusted  such  a  villain  with  his 
most  secret  resolves  respecting  the 
commencement  of  the  campsuKU,  (a 
wretch  whom,  shortly  before  he  set 
out  firom  Paris,  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  handing  over  to  the  executioner,) 
is  greatly  to  underrate  the  military 
prudence  of  that  extraordinary  man  ; 
and  to  suppose  that  the  duke  would 
have  depended  on  him  for  correct  in- 
formation upon  such  a  subject,  is  to 
impute  to  him  a  degree  of  folly  which 
would  have  utterly  unfitted  him  for 
any  command,  and  for  which,  assu- 
redly, his  whole  previous  history  does 
not  furnish  any  warrant.     The  plain 
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fact  189  and  Mr.  Alison  might  have 
learned  it  from  his  own  despatches* 
that  he  had  no  communication  with 
Fouche  whatsoever,  that  he  waited  for 
no  information  which  should  come 
through  80  polluted  a  source,  and  that 
his  arrangements  were  made,  and  his 
final  measures  taken  with  reference 
solely  to  the  great  military  and  poli- 
tical considerations  which  should  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  And  they 
were  guided  by  a  wisdom  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  promptitude  and  vigour, 
which,  notwithstanding  accidents  over 
which  he  could  have  no  control,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a  contest,  in 
the  issue  of  which,  it  is  scarcely  say- 
ing too  much  to  say  that  the  interests 
of  humanity  were  more  involved  than 
in  any  other  that  had  taken  place 
from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 
No.  Had  Mr.  AUson  been  there> 
FouchS  might  have  made  a  fool  of 
him.  He  may  rest  assured  that  that 
wily  intriguer  did  not  make  a  fool  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Admitting  that  with  Buonaparte 
rested  the  initiative  in  the  coming  con- 
test, what  was  the  duty  of  the  noble 
duke?  Was  it  not  so  to  dispose 
his  troops  as  that  an  effective  obser- 
vation might  be  made  of  all  points 
upon  which  he  might  be  menaced? 
This  included  the  space  between  Char- 
leroi  and  Mons,  and  there  would  have 
been  advantages  both  military  and  po- 
litical, from  striking  a  successful  blow 
against  the  English,  by  which  they 
might  be  separated  from  their  naval 
resources,  and  by  which  the  personal 
safety  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and 
the  French  court  might  be  compro- 
mised, which  would  not  have  attended 
an  attack  upon  the  Prussians,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  never  so  com- 
pletely defeated.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
improbable,  that  the  noble  duke  looked 
to  Mons  as  the  point  upon  which  Na- 
poleon would  advance,  and  that  he 
took  care  to  be  more  ready  for  him 
there  than  he  was  in  any  other  quar- 
ter ;  while  vet  his  arrangements  were 
such  that  his  troops  could  be  rapidly 
moved  to  any  other  point  which  might 
be  really  menaced,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
field  of  battle  when  they  were  re- 
quired. 

The  cavalry  were  concentred  in  and 
Al»out  Grammonty  a  position  in  which 
they  were  well  in  hand,  supposinff  the 
attack  to  be  made  by  way  of  Mons. 


Had  they  been  at  Nivelle,  as  mattort 
actuallv  occurred,  it  would,  no  doubu 
have  been  more  convenient.  And 
this  very  circumstance  may  have  been 
the  cause  why  the  Frendi  emperor 
directed  his  force  in  the  first  'm- 
stance  against  the  Prussians,  and  where 
he  was  less  expected.  But  could  thit 
be  called  a  surprise  ?  Assuredly  not 
The  more  probable  danger  was  not 
only  foreseen  but  prevented ;  and  tbt 
troops  were  rapidly  put  in  motion  to 
meet  the  new  contingency,  so  as  effee- 
tually  to  baffle  the  em>rts  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  true  the  cavalry  did  not  arrive  at 
Quatre  Bras  auite  as  seasonably  u 
could  be  desirea ;  but  that  b  a  casuahj 
which  might  be  accounted  for  by  aav 
one  of  twenty  accidents  which*  in  the 
tumult  of  such  a  busy  time,  migfat 
well  have  occurred  to  mar  the  bat- 
conceived  arrangements.  We  knov 
that  it  was  an  accident  alone  whidi 
prevented  Bulow  being  present  witb 
blucher  at  the  battle  of  Ltgny,  of 
which,  had  he  taken  his  expected  part 
in  it,  the  result  would,  in  all  probahi- 
litv,  have  been  very  different  We  irt 
told  by  authority  that  all  the  mine- 
randa  connected  with  the  orders  of 
the  15th,  and  the  movements  of  the 
16th,  are  not  yet  before  the  public; 
so  tliat  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
judge  why  it  was,  or  whose  faalt  it 
was,  that  the  cavaJry  were  not  earficr 
at  the  scene  of  action  at  Quatre  Brst. 
As  it  was,  no  irreparable  mischief  vii 
done  until  thev  did  arrive,  and  thm 
they  gallantljr  did  their  dutj.  But  !• 
make  the  accident,  for  such  h  msT  hi 
of  their  non-arrival  in  the  nice  d 
time,  a  ground  for  questioning  tW 
military  arrangements  of  the  dik4 
and  casting  a  slur  upon  his  hioh  nS- 
tarv  reputation,  is,  to  say  the  leait  «f 
it,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  in  our  hii- 
torian. 

The  appearance  of  the  hortdt 
armies  on  the  morning  of  that  evtfi- 
fnl  day  b  thus  well  described : — 

**  The  morning  of  the  18th  smJ 
with  a  drixsling  rain;  but  the  ikie^ 
were  lighter,  and  the  sun  occaiir—l? 
broke  in  fleeting  glimpses  ihroegk  tk» 
hacy  atmosphere.  Eagerlv  the  mm  k 
both  armies  started  firom  Hmr  dripfiitf 
beds;  at  once  they  awoke  to  a  nf" 
consciousness;  but  numbers  viro  * 
stiff  that  it  was  wHh  difioulty  tlMj  c«M 
rise  out  of  the  water  in  which  thsy  ^ 
passed  the  nieht.  But  the  sight  eti^ 
presented  itself  when  they  aroee,  «•« 
rivetted  every  eye,  and  moved  every 
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even  in  the  most  unthinking  breasts  in 
those  vast  arrays.     Never  was  a  nobler 
spectacle  witnessed  than  both  armies 
now  exhibited ;  its  magnificence  strack 
even  the  Peninsular  and  Imperial  vete- 
rans  with  a  feeling  of  awe.     On  the 
French  side,  eleven  columns  deployed 
simultaneously  to  take  up  their  ground ; 
like  hu?e  serpents  clad  in   guttering 
scales,  £ey  wound  slowly  over  the  oppo- 
site hills,  amidst  an  incessant  clang  of 
trumpets  and  rolling  of  drums  from  the 
bands  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  batta- 
lions and  a  hundred  and  twelve  squad- 
rons, which  played  the  Marseillaise,  the 
Chant  de  Depart,  the  Veillons  au  Salut 
de  I'Empire,  and  other  popular  French 
airs.     Soon  order  appeared  to  rise  out 
of  chaos :  four  of  the  columns  formed 
the  first  line,  four  the  second,  three  the 
third.    The  formidable  forces  of  France 
were  seen  in  splendid  array ;  and  the 
British  soldiers  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration their  noble  antagonists.     Two 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  arrayed  alone 
the  crest  of  the  ndge  in  front,  with 
matches  lighted  and  equipment  complete, 
gave  an  awful  presage  of  the  conflict 
which  was  approaching.     The  infantry 
in  the  first  and  second  lines,  flanked  by 
dense  masses  of  cavalry,  stood  in  perfect 
order ;    four-and-twenty  squadrons   of 
cuirassiers,  behind  either  extremity  of 
the  second,  were  already  resplendent  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  grenadiers  and 
lancers  of  the  guard  in  the  third  lines 
were  conspicuous  from   their  brilliant 
uniforms  and  dazzling  arms ;  while  in 
the  rear  of  all,  the  four-and-twenty  bat- 
talions of  the   Old  Guard,  dark  and 
massy,  occupied  each  side  of  the  road 
near  La  Belle  Alliance,  as  if  to  termi- 
nate the  contest.     The  British  army, 
though  little  less  numerous,  did  not  pre- 
sent so  imposing  a  spectacle  to  either 
army,  from  their  being  in  great  part 
concealed  by  the  swell  of  the  ride^e  on 
which  they  stood.      They  were  drawn 
up,  for  the  most  part,  in  squares,  with 
the  cavalry  in  rear,  and  the  guns  in  front 
skilfully  disposed  along  the  summit  of 
the  swell.      No  clang  of  trumpets  or 
rolling  of  drums  was  heard  from  their 
ranks  ;  silently,  like  the  Greeks  of  old. 
the  men  took  up  their  ground,  and  hardly 
any  sound  was  neard  from  the  vast  array, 
but  the  rolling  of  the  g^s  and  occa- 
sional word  of  command  from  the  offi- 
cers.    Napoleon  had  been  afraid  that 
the  English  would  retreat  during  the 
night,   and  expressed  the  utmost  joy 
when  their  squares  appeared  in  steady 
array  next  morning,  evidently  with  the 
design  of  giving  battle.     '  I  have  them, 
these  English  !'  said  he.     '  Nine  chances 
out  of  ten  are  in  our  favour.*     *  Sire,* 
replied  Soult,  *  I  know  these  Ens^lish ; 
they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  before  they  lose  it.*  ** 


The  principal  attack  of  Napoleon 
was  intended  to  be  against  the  right 
centre  of  the  British ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  troops  in  the  distance,  upon 
his  own  right,  which  he  never  doubted 
to  be  the  advanced  division  of  the 
Prussians,  caused  him  to  direct  the 
force  of  his  columns  more  upon  the 
left  of  his  antagonists,  with  a  view 
to  force  them  back,  and  prevent 
the  junction  with  Blucher*s  veteranSf 
which  was  now  hourly  expected.  The 
following  is  our  historian*s  account  of 
the  brilliant  charge  of  British  cavalry 
by  which  this  well-conceived  design 
was  defeated  :— 

"  Wellington  no  sooner  perceived  the 
formidable  attack  preparing  against  his 
left  centre  than  he  drew  up  the  noble 
brigade  of  horse,  under  Sir  William  Pon- 
sonby,  consisting  of  the  Scotch  Greys, 
Enniskillens,  and  Queen*s  Bays,  close  in 
the  rear  of  Picton*s  division,  and  sta- 
tioned Vandeleur's  light  brigade  of 
cavalry  on  the  extreme  left.  A  brigade 
of  Belgians  formed  the  first  line ;  Uiey, 
however,  speedily  gave  way  before  the 
formidable  mass  ofthe  French  columns, 
and  D'Erlon's  men,  sustaining  with  un- 
daunted resolution  the  heavy  fire  which 
the  British  cannon  and  infantry  opened 
upon  their  front,  still  pressea  up  the 
Slope  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  British  line.  Here  they  halted, 
and  a  murderous  fire  commenced,  which 
soon  fearfully  thinned  the  first  British 
line  under  Kempt,  which  began  to  yield 
Picton,  upon  tnis,  ordered  up  Pack*s 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  42d,  92d, 
1st  or  Royal  Scots,  and  44th  ;  and 
these  noble  veterans,  as  on  the  brow 
of  the  Mont  Rave  at  Toulouse,  ad- 
vanced with  a  loud  shout,  and  poured 
in  so  close  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that 
the  French  columns  broke  and  recoiled 
in  disorder.  At  this  instant,  the  heroic 
Picton,  as  he  was  waving  his  troops  on 
with  his  sword,  was  pierced  through 
the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell 
dead.  Kempt  immediately  took  the  com- 
mand ;  the  rush  of  horse  was  heard,  and 
Ponsonby's  brigade,  bursting  through  or 
leaping  over  the  hedee  which  had  con- 
cealed them  from  Uie  enemy,  dashed 
through  the  openings  of  the  infantry, 
and  fell  headlong  on  the  wavering 
column.  The  shock  was  irresistible ; 
in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  mass  was 
pierced  through,  rode  over,  and  dis- 
persed ;  the  soldiers  in  despair  fell  on 
their  faces  on  the  ground  and  called  for 
quarter,  and  in  five  miniates  two  thou- 
sand ^prisoners  and  two  eagles  wore 
taken,  and  the  column  utterly  destroyed. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  victorious 
horse,  supported  by  Vandeleur's  brigade 
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of  light  cavalry  on  their  left,  charged 
on  against  a  battery  of  D'Erlon's  guns, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  which 
was  quickly  carried.  The  Highland 
foot  soldiers,  vehemently  excited,  oreak- 
in^  their  ranks  and  catching  hold  of  tlie 
stirrups  of  the  Scots  Grevs,  joined  in  the 
charge,  shouting,  •  Scotland  for  ever !' 
Unsatisfied  even  by  this  second  triumph, 
these  gallant  horsemen  amidst  loud 
shouts  charged  a  third  line  of  cannon 
and  lancers,  and  here  also  they  were 
triumphant.  So  forcibly  was  Napoleon 
struck  by  this  charge,  that  he  said  to 
Lacoste,  the  Belgian  guide,  who  stood 
beside  him,  •  Ces  terribles  chevaux  g^is ; 
comme  ils  travaillent !'  He  instantly 
ordered  MUhaud's  cuirassiers  from  the 
second  line  to  charge  the  victorious 
British  ;  and  these  fresh  troops,  clad  in 
their  steel  armour,  easily  overthrew  the 
English  horsemen,  now  much  disordered, 
and  entirely  blown  by  their  unparalleled 
effort.  In  the  hurried  retreat  to  their 
own  position,  Ponsonby  was  killed,  and 
the  brigade  hardly  brought  back  a  fifth 
of  its  numbers  ;  but  never  perhaps  had 
a  charge  of  an  equal  body  of  horse 
achiev^  such  success,  for,  besides  de- 
stroying a  column  five  thousand  strong 
and  taking  two  thousand  prisoners,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  great  military 
historian  of  Napoleon  for  the  fact,  that 
they  carried,  cut  the  traces,  and  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  no  less  than  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non." 

But  the  principal  effort  was  still  to 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  it  was  one  worthy  of  their  former 
renown,  and  which  could  alone  have 
been  baffled  by  the  troops  and  the  ge- 
neral against  whom  it  was  directed : — 

'*  It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  when 
the  first  column  of  the  Old  Guard,  under 
Reille,  advanced  to  the  attack  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  artillery  on  its  flank  was 
such,  that  the  cavalry  were  quickly  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  French  battalions  un- 
covered, showed  their  long  flank  to 
Adam's  guns,  which  opened  on  them  a 
fire  so  terrible,  that  the  head  of  the 
column,  constantly  pushed  on  by  the 
mass  in  rear,  never  advanced,  but  melted 
away  as  it  came  into  the  scene  of  car- 
nage. Shortly  after,  Ney's  column  ap- 
proached with  an  intrepia  step :  the  ve- 
terans of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz  were 
there ;  no  force  on  earth  seemed  capable 
of  resisting  them ;  they  had  decided 
every  former  battle.  Drouot  was  be- 
side the  marshal,  who  repeatedly  said  to 
him  they  were  about  to  gain  a  glorious 
victory.  General  Friant  was  kulcHl  by 
Ney's  side :  the  marshal's  own  horse 
was  shot  under  him ;  but  bravely  ad- 
vancing on  foot,  with  his  drawn  sabre 
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in  his  hand  he  so^^^  death  froin  thm 
enemy's  volleys.  Tne  iiapal—  of  tUs 
massy  column  was  at  first  irresistible ; 
the  guns  were  forced  back,  and  the 
Imperial  Guard  came  op  to  witlun  forty 
paces  of  the  English  foot-gnards,  aaid 
the  7dd  and  aOth  regimenU.  These 
men  were  1  vin^  down,  four  deep,  im  a 
small  ditch  behind  the  rough  road  which 
there  goes  along  the  summit  of  tha 
ridge — *Up,  Guards,  amd  at  thkmT 
cried  the  duke,  who  had  repaired  to 
the  spot ;  and  the  Vhole  on  both  sides 
of  the  angle  into  which  the  French  wm 
advancing,  springing  up,  moTcd  forward 
a  few  paces  and  poured  in  a  ToUey  ■# 
close  and  weU-dimted,  that  Deariv  the 
whole  first  two  ranks  of  the  FreDck  £iB 
at  once.  Gradually  adrandn^  thtj 
now  pushed  the  immense  oolmm,  jel 
bravely  combating,  down  the  slops  ^ 
and  Wellington,  at  that  dectsive  ~ 
ordered  Vivian's  brigade  to 
retiring  body  on  one  flank,  while  AJ 
foot  advanced  against  it  on  the 
The  effect  of  this  triple  attack,  at 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  was 
sive:  the  S2d  and  71st,  swiftly 
verging  inwards,  threw  in  so  terrible  a 
volley  on  their  left  flank,  that  the  Im- 
perial  Guard  swerved  in  <fisorder  to  the 
right ;  and  af  that  very  instant  the  I0th» 
iSh,  and  21st  dragoons,  under  Yiriaa. 
bore  down  with  irresistibU  fury, 
piercing  right  through  the  body, 
it  into  irrecoverable  coofuskw. 
cry,  *  Tout  est  perdu — la  Garde 
arose  in  the  French  ranks,  and  the 
mous  mass,  driven  headlong  down 
hill,  overwhelmed  every  thing 
came  in  its  way,  and  spread  d 
through  the  whole  Freora  centrcw 

"From   morning   to  night   o« 
eventful  day,  the  British 
stood  as  if  rooted  in  the  earth, 
every  loss  and  repelling  every  mli 
with  unparalleled  fortitude.     B«t  ch» 
moment  of  victorv  had  now 
the  last  hour  of  Napoleon's  ei 
struck.   At  the  very  moment  that  N«y*s 
column  of  the  Old  Guard  was  ~ 

in  disorder  down  the  hiD, 
flanks  reding  under  the  fire  of 
and  the  chaises  of  horse  on  either 
Wellington  beheld  Bluchtr's 
in  the  wood  beyond  Chain ;  and  ths  Are 
of  guns  from  thence  to  Frischcneeat, 
showed  that  Zeithen  had  come  «p,  a«i 
that  the  Prussians  in  great  ■tiiiaf.rt 
and  in  good  earnest,  were  now  aboeft  te 
take  a  part  in  the  fi^rht.  He 
ordered  a  general  advance,  ia  the 
mation  in  which  they  stood  the 
in  line,  four  deep,  the  Gen 

gians  in  column  or  souare ;  and 

with  his  hat  in  his  nand,  rode  to  ths 
front  and  waved  on  the  troops.    Like  s» 
electric  shock,  the  heart-fttirrittK 
was  communicated  along  the  fine ; 
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fidence  immediately  revived;  womids 
received  and  dead  comrades  were  for- 
gotten ;  one  only  feeling,  that  of  joyous 
exaltation,  filled  every  breast.  With 
joyful  step,  the  whole  line  pressed  for- 
ward as  one  man  at  the  command  of 
their  chief;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
glanced  on  fifty  thousand  men,  who,  with 
a  shout  which  caused  the  very  earth  to 
shake,  streamed  over  the  summit  of  the 
hiU.  The  French,  who  had  believed  that 
the  British  infantry  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed, for  not  having  seen  them  for  so 
long  a  period  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
were  thunderstruck  when  they  beheld 
this  immense  body  advance  migestically 
in  line,  driving  before  them  the  last 
column  of  the  imperial  Guard  who  had 
made  the  attack.  At  the  same  time, 
Bulow's  and  Zeithen*s  corps  of  Prus- 
sians, of  whom  six-and-thirty  thousand 
had  already  come  up,  emerged  entirely 
from  the  wood,  and  advanced  with  a 
swift  step,  and  in  the  finest  order,  in 
the  double-necked  column  then  peculiar 
to  their  country,  to  join  in  the  attack. 
A  hundred  guns,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  over 
their  heads,  and  the  balls  soon  began  to 
faU  in  the  midst  of  the  French  army, 
on  the  chauasHe  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Despair  now  seized  upon  the  French 
soldiers ;  they  saw  at  once  that  all  was 
lost,  and  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  break- 
ing their  ranks,  fled  tumultuously  to- 
wards the  rear ;  while  the  British  ca« 
valry,  eight  thousand  strong,  streamed 
in  every  direction  down  the  slope,  cat- 
ting down  those  who  attempted  to  re- 
sist, and  driving  before  them  the  mass 
of  fugitives  who  still  attempted  to  keep 
their  ranks." 

The  deronte  was  now  complete. 
The  last  hour  of  Napoleon's  empire 
had  struck.  Darkness  had  now  set 
in ;  and  the  moon  arose  just  as  the 
illustrious  duke  halted  his  wearied 
troops,  and  handed  over  the  pursuit 
to  the  newly  arrived  Prussians,  who 
were  but  too  happy  for  such  an  op- 
portunity of  venting  the  hoarded  ven- 
geance of  years  aeainst  their  country's 
oppressors,  and  thus  ''  feeding  fat  the 
ancient  grudge  they  bore  them.** 
Blucher  entered  con  amore  upon  the 
congenial  task,  and  nine  times  during 
the  night  the  wretched  fu^tives  had 
attempted  to  snatch  a  hurried  repose, 
when  they  were  uproused  by  the  fierce 
hurrah  of  their  terrible  enemy,  whose 
unslumbering  hate  would  allow  no 
intermission  to  the  exaction  of  their 
debt  of  vengeance.  With  difficulty 
Napoleon  himself  escaped,  his  travel- 


ling carriage,  private  papers,  sword, 
and  hat  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors ;  but  he  escaped  only  to 
experience  fresh  humiliation  in  the 
capital  which  he  had  so  recently  left 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
which  had  so  frequently  exulted  in  his 
exploits  as  the  crowning  glories  of 
their  country..  There  all  now  was 
confusion,  disappointment,  dismay,  and 
despair.  The  miserable  party  who 
rallied  in  his  favour  were  wholly  unable 
to  make  any  head  against  the  powerful 
factions  by  whom  he  was  assailed ;  and 
his  deposition  would  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly pronounced,  had  he  not 
anticipated  that  disgrace  by  a  reluc- 
tant abdication.  But  the  measure  of 
retributive  justice  would  have  been 
incomplete,  if  France  herself  did  not 
feel  the  heel  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
th€U  she  assuredly  did,  when  the 
victorious  allies  made  their  triumphant 
entry  into  Paris. 

"  The  7th  of  July  was  the  proudest 
day  in  the  annals  of  England.  On  that 
day  her  victorious  army,  headed  by 
Wellington,  made  their  public  entry, 
along  with  the  Prussians,  into  Paris, 
where  an  English  drum  had  not  been 
heard  for  above  four  hundred  years. 
They  entered  by  the  barrier  of  Neuilly, 
and  spreading  on  either  side  round  the 
boulevards,  took  military  possession  of 
all  the  principal  points  in  the  capital. 
The  English  established  themselves  in 
the  Bois  de  Bologne  in  a  regular 
camp ;  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the 
churches,  on  the  quays,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  The  aspect  of  the  troops 
was  in  the  highest  degree  interesting, 
and  the  Highland  regiments  in  particular 
attracted  universal  admiration.  But  it 
was  a  very  different  spectacle  from  the 
former  entry  of  the  allies  on  the  dlst 
of  March,  1814.  Jov  then  beamed  in 
every  eye,  hope  was  buoyant  in  every 
heart ;  all  felt  as  if  rescued  from  death. 
The  reality  of  subjugation  was  now  felt : 
the  crime  of  the  nation  had  been  unpar- 
donable ;  its  punishment  was  unknown. 
With  a  proua  step  and  beating  hearts, 
to  the  triumphant  sound  of  military 
music,  the  British  troops  defiled  through 
the  capital ;  but  the  Trench  regarded 
them  with  melancholy  and  anxious  looks. 
Few  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets ;  hardly  any  sound  but  the  dang 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  when  they 
marched  through  the  city,  (hi  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  English  army 
from  Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance, 
escorted  by  the  National  Guard.  But 
his  entry  was  still  more  melancholy,  and 
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of  sinister  aog^ury  to  the  futare  stability 
of  his  dynasty.  Even  the  Royalists  were 
downcast ;  their  patriotic  feelings  were 
deeply  wounded  by  the  defeat  of  France ; 
they  augured  ill  of  the  restoration  of  the 
king  in  the  rear  of  the  £ns;Iish  bayonets. 
On  the  same  day,  Fouche  announced  to 
the  commission,  which  had  hitherto  car- 
ried on  the  government,  its  dissolution, 
as  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  had 
occupied  Uie  capital,  and  their  delibera- 
tions were  no  longer  free.  The  wily 
minister  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
reward  of  his  treacherous  conduct,  by 
being  appointed  minister  of  police  under 
the  new  government." 

Here  we  must  pause.  Seven  and 
twenty  years  have  since  rolled  away, 
and  Europe  continues  in  unbroken 
repose ;  and  that^  notwithstandinep  ten 
years*  domination  of  the  Whigs,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  light  up  the 
flames  of  war  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  Better  men  have  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  British  helm ;  and,  under 
a  graciously  superintending  Provi- 
dence, better  things  may  be  expected 
than  could  be  looked  for  from  those 
who  could  only  maintain  their  ascen- 
dancj  by  pampering  the  pawioDS,  and 
fostering  the  prejudices  which  lead 
directly  to  revolution. 

Although  not  admirers  of  contrasted 
delineations  of  character,  and  believing 
that  such  style  of  writing  presents  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  point 
an  antithesis  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
the  following  rhtune  of  the  leading 
features  of  distinction  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
there  is  mucli  force  and  justice. 

**  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  not 
merely  individual  characters :  they  were 
the  types  of  the  powers  which  they  re- 
spectively headed  in  the  contest.  Na- 
poleon had  more  genius,  Wellington 
more  judgment:  the  former  combated 
with  greater  energy,  the  latter  with 
greater  perseverance.  Rapid  in  design, 
mstant  in  execution,  the  strokes  of  the 
French  hero  fell  like  the  burning  thun- 
derbolt: cautious  in  counsel,  yet  firm 
in  action,  the  resources  of  the  British 
champion  multiplied,  like  the  vigour  of 
vegetation,  after  the  witherins"  stroke 
had  fallen.  No  campaign  of  Welling- 
ton's equals  in  genius  and  activity  those 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy  and  in  France; 
none  of  Napoleon  i  approaches  in  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  that  of  Wellington's 
at  Torres  Vedras.  The  vehemence  of 
the  French    emperor  would  have    ex- 


hausted in  a  single  campaign  the 
resources  which  during  the  war  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  English  ee&eral ;  ikm 
caution  of  Wellington  would  hare  aliaD- 
ated  in  the  very  [>e^inning  the  troop* 
which  overflowed  with  the  passaoBs  «f 
the  revolution.  Ardour  and  onset  wen 
alike  imposed  on  the  former  by  his  nt&- 
ation,  and  suggested  by  his  dispocitMK: 
foresight  and  persevoranoe  were  eqmafiy 
dictated  to  the  latter  by  his  necessities, 
and  in  unison  with  his  character.  TW 
one  wielded  at  pleasure  the  mi&arj  re- 
sources of  the  half  of  Eurrae,  mad. 
governed  a  nation  heedless  of  coast 
quences,  covetous  of  glory,  rtchleei  ef 
slaughter:  the  other  led  the  forces  of 
a  people  distrustful  of  its  prowess,  ava- 
ricious of  its  blood,  but  invincible  ia  its 
determination.  And  the  result,  both  m 
the  general  war  and  final  strugylc, 
in  entire  conformity  with  this  cHsti 
tion :  Wellington  retired  in  the 
before  the  fierce  assault  of  the  ~ 
legions,  but  he  saw  them,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  revolution,  reooil  m  de- 
feat from  the  rocks  of  Torres  W 
he  was  at  first  repeatedly  expeUed 
Spain,  but  at  last  he  drove  the  ion 
with  disgrace  across  the  Pyrenees  I 

**The  personal  and  moral 
of  the  two  chiefs  was  still  more 
inely  opposed,  and  characteristic  of  tW 
sides  tbev  severally  led.  Both 
distinguished  by  tlie  unwearied 
verance,  the  steady  purpose,  the' 
nanimous  soul,  which  are  essential  is 
glorious  achievements :  both  were  prs- 
vident  in  council,  and  vigorovis  in  exe- 
cution: both  possessed  personal  lntr». 
pidit  V  in  the  highest  degree :  both  wet* 
mde&tigable  in  activity,  and  iron  is 
constitution:   both  enjoyed  the 

Dualities  of  moral  courage  and 
etermination.  But,  in  other 
their  minds  were  as  oppotlce  aie  tht 
poles  are  asunder  Napoleon  was 
ous  of  glory,  Wellington  was  imi 
with  duty:  Napoleon  was  reckless  wi 
slaughter,  Wellington  was  sparing  ti 
blood:  Napoleon  was  careless  of  ha 
word,  Wellington  was  inviolate  h 
Treaties  were  regarded  by  tht 
as  binding  onlv  when  expedia 
ances  vahd  only  when  ussiVU:  _ 
tions  were  regarded  by  the  Intter^M 
obligatory,  though  ruinous ;  ronTsnii— s 
sacred,  even  when  open  to  nhjjirti^ 
Napo1eon*s  wasting  warfare  coaicrtjad 
allies  into  enemies ;  Wellington's 
tecting  discipline*  changed  c 
IHends :  the  former  tell, 
Europe  rose  up  against  Us 
the  latter  triumphed,  because 
joined  to  share  in  his  proteetian. 
IS  not  a  proclamation  of  Kspoken  «■ 
his  soldiers,  in  which  ^ory  b  net 
mentioned  and  dutjf  forgotl«B:  thin 
not  an  order  of  Wellmgton  to  his 
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in  which  duty  is  not  incnlcated,  nor  one 
in  which  glory  is  alluded  to.  Single- 
ness of  heart  was  the  great  characte- 
ristic of  the  British  hero,  a  sense  of  duty 
his  mling  principle  :  falsehood  pervaded 
the  Frencn  conqueror,  the  tnirst  for 
elory  was  his  invariable  motive.  The 
former  proceeded  on  the  belief,  that  the 
means,  if  justifiable,  would  finally  work 
out  the  end  :  the  latter,  on  the  maxim 
that  the  end  would  in  every  case  justify 
the  means.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  Europe,  and  desolated  it  for 
fifteen  years  with  his  warfare ;  Europe 
placed  "Wellington  at  the  head  of  its 
armies,  and  he  gave  it  thirty  years  of 
unbroken  peace.  The  one  exhibited 
the  most  shining  example  of  splendid 
talents  devoted  to  temporal  amoition; 
the  other,  the  noblest  instance  of  moral 
influence  directed  to  exalted  purposes. 
The  former  was  in  the  end  led  to  ruin, 
while  blindly  following  the  phantom  of 
worldly  greatness  ;  uie  latter  was  un- 
ambitiously  conducted  to  final  great- 
ness, while  only  following  the  star  of 
pubUc  duty.  The  struggle  between 
them  was  the  same  at  bottom  as  that 
which,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
shook  the  powers  of  heaven :  and  never 
was  such  an  example  of  moral  govern- 
ment afforded  as  the  final  result  of  their 
immortal  contest." 

That  which  was  ever  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  Wellington  was  an  honesty 
that  could  not  be  corrupted  ;  that 
which  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
Napoleon  was  an  ambition  that  could 
not  be  controlled.  In  the  art  of  war, 
^e  emperor  was  gifted  with  almost 
superhuman  genius;  the  duke  with 
the  very  perfection  of  common-sense. 
Thb  it  was  which  always  led  the  latter 
to  see  that,  in  the  long  run>  honesty 
must  prove  the  best  poUcy ;  while  the 
dazzling  visions  which  were  ever  afloat 
in  the  imagination  of  Napoleon  lured 
him  into  projects  of  aggrandisement, 
the  reckless  and  daring  prosecution  of 
which  ultimately  caused  his  ruin. 

We  conclude  with  again  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Alison  upon  the  completion 
of  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
accession  to  the  historical  literature  of 
the  country,  and  which  required  for 
its  production  great  research,  and  a 
calm,  investigating,  and  comprehensive 


mind.  He  is  brought  successively  into 
contact  with  every  government  and 
people  in  the  civilized  world,  China 
only  excepted;  and  his  best  informed 
readers  will  be  the  most  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  extent  of  knowledge, 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  justness  of 
reflection  with  which  their  various  sys- 
tems of  policy  and  principles  of  go- 
vernment are  discussed  and  expoimded. 
His  most  partial  admirers  will,  per- 
haps, desiderate  a  little  less  haste  and 
dogmatism  in  his  dissertations  respect- 
ing intricate  matters  of  finance,  and 
his  acyudications  respecting  knotty 
points  of  international  law ;  while  as 
a  moral  investigator  of  the  principles 
of  action,  whose  foundations  lie  deeper 
than  the  historian  often  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  penetrate,  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn,  as  we  could  easily  show  did  time 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pages  which  consti- 
tute hb  conclusion.  In  them  we  dis- 
cern the  workings  both  of  a  religious 
and  a  philosophical  mind,  but  one  not 
yet  arrived  at  full  maturity,  or  mel- 
lowed into  that  ripeness  of  wisdom 
which  we  doubt  not  it  is  yet  destined 
to  attain,  and  by  which  Mr.  Alison 
will  be  enabled  to  see  in  religion  the 
perfection  of  philosophy,  and  in  philo* 
sophy  the  handmaid  of  religion.  That 
his  reflections  are,  upon  the  whole, 
just  and  wise,  is  most  true;  but  he 
has  as  yet  attained  to  but  half  the 
truth  ;  and  while  he  detects  with  ad- 
mirable precision  the  latent  source  of 
that  perturbation  in  human  affairs  by 
which  nations  are  convulsed  and  go- 
vernments rocked  and  agitated  to  their 
base,  he  is  not  equally  happy  in  lighting 
upon  the  adjusting  and  rectifying  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  proper  equilibrium 
would  be  established  in  society,  and 
harmony  maintained  amongst  the  na- 
tions. But  we  must  not  be  drawn 
farther  at  present.  We  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  obligations  under 
which  Mr.  Alison  has  laid  us,  and  we 
need  not  say  that  in  whatever  shape 
his  genius  may  prompt  him  to  appear, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  with  him 
again. 
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Home,  April,  lirSS. 

When  1  last  wrote,  our  visit  to  the 
Capitol  was  at  hand.  I  will  not  con- 
fess how  often  I  longed  for  the  hour 
to  come»  nor  how  often  my  attention 
has  heen  diverted  from  objects  of  deep 
interest  by  sundry  yearnings  after  its 
unseen  treasures.  I  had  never  asked 
myself  what  I  expected,  nor  turned 
inquisitively  to  the  guide  books ;  I  can 
therefore  scarcely  explain  why  the 
exterior  so  completely  disappointed 
me.  It  is  all  modem-ldid  you  know 
it? — so  here  again  the  graceful  veil 
which  imagination  had  thrown  over 
the  antiquities  dropped  away  at  the 
touch  of  reality.  1  knew  that  Michael 
Angelo  had  built  several  palaces  on 
the  Capitoline  Mount,  that  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  was  no  rock  at  all,  and  that 
neathen  and  Christian  traditions  were 
strangely  mingled  in  its  history ;  but 
imagination  had  confidently  assured 
me,  that  1  should  read  of  the  greatness 
of  other  days  in  ruins  migestic  even  in 
decay — that  a  name  which  belongs  to 
the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  still 
lived  in  monuments  impressive  even  in 
their  loneliness.  Alas  for  the  Capitol 
_the  citadel  of  the  **  Queen  of  the 
earth  1 — not  one  vestige  of  antiquity 
meets  the  eye — not  one  temple,  even 
in  ruins,  speaks  of  the  empire,  or  of 
the  many  gods  of  peace  and  war  to 
whom  her  temples  were  dedicated  I 
The  vaults  under  the  senator's  palace, 
and  about  eighty  feet  of  wall  under 
that  of  the  Caffarelli,  are  the  chief 
remains  of  ancient  days  to  be  found 
by  the  most  diligent  seekers  on  the 
capitoline.  The  Franciscan  church 
of  Santa  Maria,  Ara  Celi,  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
temples  of  Jupiter,  and  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  fine  columns  that 
support  the  roof.  Underneath  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Car^ere  are 
the  remains  of  the  Mamertine  prisons. 
The  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  b 
covered  with  wretched  hoveb ;  its 
once  fatal  depth  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  accummulated  rubbish 
of  centuries.  Perhaps  you  will  think 
1  have  pretty  well  accounted  for  my 
disappointment,  as,  in  this  meagre  list. 


I  have  named  all  the  antiouities  that 
are  to  be  seen.  Happily  I  expected 
nothing  from  the  two  palaces  **  dri 
Conservatori*'  del  Senatore — or  froa 
the  museum,  whidi  enclose  thrr« 
sides  of  the  piazxa  of  the  modetu 
Capitol.  Their  exterior  correspoodi 
little  to  the  great  name  of  the  archi- 
tect. Thev  are  heavy,  clumsy  boikl- 
ings,  though  the  double  flight  of  st«ps 
leading  to  the  palace  of  the  senauir 
has  a  fine  effect.  The  heavy,  tastelcM 
windows  are  the  sins  of  a  later  archi- 
tect; but  certainly  the  extrmvagaaec 
to  which  Michael  Angelo's  system  M 
seems  to  have  been  tne  result  of  b» 
want  of  true  taste  in  this  noUe  dt- 
partment  of  art.  The  centre  of  tke 
piazza  is  occupied  by  the  oelebrmtod 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Blarcw 
Aurelius,  on  his  still  more  cdefarmtcd 
horse,  which  seems  only  to  wait  ti» 
will  of  his  master  to  start  into  IH«  aad 
motion.  The  court,  portiooy  aad 
lower  rooms  are  filled  with  saroopbagi. 
bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  a  boct  ol 
Egyptian  deities,  most  of  them 
cnted,  however,  in  Rome, 
deference  to  Hadrian's  taste,  it 
a  fashion  to  admire  these  stiff 
risms;  they  are,  however,  distinwiahad 
firom  the  true  Effyptian  works  bj  tMr 
higher  finish  and  more  correct  fuiwi 
The  sphinxes  are  bv  do  means  to  W 
classed  with  the  baroariama :  thrv  mm 
particular  favourites  of  mine* 
their  massive  features  and  solenui 
pression  of  wisdom.  Why  camkot  50a 
tell  me  if  we  agree  ? — ^what  a  low  war 
off  it  seems  to  send  a  little  tbo^igSt  far 
sympathy  1  I  was  full  of  pitT»  with  a 
small  innision  of  oontempc*  lor  tfe 
tasteless  imitations  of  Hadrian's  ^v, 
when  hosts  of  Grecian  aodda 
within  reach,  until  I  reooHected 
pitiful  revival  of  a  taste  even 
depraved  in  our  own  time — tb 
Chinese  monstrosities — ships 
the  sky,  fishes  swimming  on  the 
pagodas  standing  on  nothing,  te. 
Dut  a  truce  to  refiectioD,  a* 
hero  of  an  old  novel  is  wont  to 
I  wish  1  could  only  make  my 
reflect  the  half  of  what  defight«l  mr 
in  the  Capitol.  Among  many  ej 
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of  the  imitative  spirit  is  a  very  curious 
altar^  on  which  are  sculptured,  in 
relief,  the  labours  of  Hercules.  In 
many  respects  it  appears  strictly  an- 
tique, while  some  of  its  characteristics 
are  evidently  of  a  later  date.  A  fine 
spirited  Diana,  watching  the  arrow 
just  shot  from  her  bow,  is  one  of  the 
few  statues  I  admired  before  we 
reached  the  second  suite  of  apart- 
ments,— except,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
female  figure  on  the  staircase,  veiled 
in  almost  transparent  drapery,  which, 
according  to  your  good  pleasure,  you 
may  imagine  a  vestal,  a  sepulchral 
figure,  or  a  modesty.  The  critics  allow 
great  latitude  in  naming  antiques ;  but 
as  you  have  set  me  up  as  your  guide, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  tell  you,  that 
in  giving  my  admiration  to  this  figure 
I  committed  a  grievous  error  :  be  sure 
to  recollect  that  transparency  is  not 
an  effect  to  be  attempted  in  marble — 
that  this  exquisite  veil  sins  against 
propriety ;  and,  however  you  may  feel 
inclined  to  share  my  sin  against  true 
taste,  you  must  stifle  the  unworthy 
inclination,  and  frown  upon  such  tricks 
of  a  degenerate  age.  Seriously,  it 
does  please  the  eye,  but  not  the  judg- 
ment;  and  much  as  I  deprecate  the 
slavery  of  mind  which  takes  the  dicta 
of  others  as  its  standard,  without  a 
careful  study  of  their  reasons,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  gain  some  in- 
sight into  the  principles  of  art  which 
guided  the  Greeks  to  a  perfection 
which  seems  hopelessly  unattainable 
by  their  successors  of  every  age.  An 
artist  of  Greece  would  have  too  well 
understood  the  proper  limits  of  his 
art  to  have  attempted  a  representation 
of  the  form  as  seen  through  a  transpa- 
rent covering,  though  in  his  simple 
and  expressive  drapery  the  graceful 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  as  percepti- 
ble as  in  nature.  In  the  gallery  are 
several  busts,  with  names  of  great 
interest ;  but  who  can  vouch  for  their 
right  to  them  ?  Here  is  a  statue  that 
needs  no  warrant ;  the  spirit  of  Lysip- 
pus  plays  in  the  flexile  grace,  the  ease 
and  life  of  Cupid  bending  the  bow. 
An  ancient  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  is 
far  inferior  in  elegance  and  finish ; — 
this,  too,  is  only  a  copyl  My  igno- 
rance respecting  these  copies  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  disappointment,  in 
leading  me  to  believe  that  in  the  an- 
cient sculpture  here  I  should  see  the 
actual  ch^f  d^ceuvres  of  the  masters  of 


the  schools  of  Greece.  I  knew  that 
immense  numbers  of  them  had  been 
removed  to  Constantinople,  and  had 
there  fallen  a  prey  to  the  blind  fury  of 
the  Iconoclasts,  but  still  I  never  doubted 
that  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  wounded 
Amazon,  and  multitudes  of  others 
were  the  very  statues  which  had  been 
the  glory  of  the  temples  and  cities  of 
Greece.  It  is  mortifying  to  learn  that 
scarcely  any  of  these  originals  exist. 
Admirable  as  are  some  of  the  copies, 
the  unsatisfactory  feeling  will  arise 
while  studying  them — that  greater 
works  have  been,  and  are  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  Next  to  having  the  original 
chef  d*auvres9  however,  is  the  certainty 
that  the  manifold  copies  of  them  are 
by  Greek  artists  of  closely  succeeding 
periods.  We  know  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  Rome  became  the 
chief  seat  of  art — the  fruitful  soil  to 
which  the  Greeks  transplanted  their 
own  graceful  mythology  and  delicate 
perception  of  the  beautiful;  and  the 
Romans  munificently  encouraged  and 
fostered  those  arts,  which,  without 
genius  to  originate,  they  had  taste 
sufficient  to  patronize.  Pfow  I  see  the 
dissenting  shake  of  the  head  with 
which  you  read  this ;  and  I,  who  am 
no  great  admirer  myself  (shall  I  say 
thanks  to  you?)  of  the  Romans  of  the 
empire,  admit  it  was  no  unmixed 
admiration  for  the  arts  which  sug- 
gested the  wholesale  plunder  of  the 
great  master-works  of  Greece.  Still 
they  did  encourage  the  arts  in  a 
grand  spirit ;  and  though  destitute  of 
the  poetic  character  of  the  refined 
Grecian,  they  were  still  gifted  with  a 
feeling  for  the  great  and  magnificent 
which  manifested  itself  in  those  splen- 
did structures  they  have  scattered  over 
Europe,  and  in  the  amazing  number 
of  statues,  busts,  &c.  &c.,  destined  to 
adorn  them.  In  the  small  rooms  which 
open  from  the  gallery  are  some  inte- 
resting vases  ;  one  very  large,  adorned 
with  vine  leaves  and  other  symbols  of 
Bacchus ;  it  is  placed  on  an  Etruscan 
pedestal,  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures  of  the  twelve  great  gods: 
another  of  bronze — one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  deep,  for  it  was  discovered 
in  the  port  of  Antium,  and,  according 
to  the  inscription,  belonged  to  a  king 
of  Pontus.  The  sarcophagi  here  are 
more  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  age  than 
for  the  merit  of  their  execution.     If 
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we  had  time,  I  should  like  to  make  out 
the  symbolical  allusions  which  on  many 
of  them  are  far  from  evident.  On 
one  the  fable  of  Prometheus  b  the 
subject ;  on  others  there  are  portrait 
busts*  &c.  &c.  The  ancient  mosaic 
of  the  four  doves  drinking  from  a  vase, 
80  well  known  in  small  copies,  is  here: 
the  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the 
well-chosen  colours  make  it  a  far  more 
beautiful  work  of  art  than  I  expected. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  natural 
stones,  80  small  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty  are  contained  in  a  single  square 
inch.  It  formed  the  centre  of  the 
pavement  in  a  room  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
I  must  pass  by  the  remainder  of  the 
gallery,  despite  the  fine  heads  of  Niobe 
and  two  of  her  children ;  busts  of 
Phocian,  Scipio  Africanus,  &c. ;  for 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Emperors  which  acyoins  it  is  the  cele- 
brated Agrippina — the  model  of  Ca- 
nova's  Madame  Mere.  It  is  a  noble 
figure,  the  very  personification  of  a 
Roman  matron — grand,  majestic,  and 
dignified ;  with  uncommon  ease  in  the 
attitude,  and  a  truthfulness  of  expres- 
sion which  stamps  it  at  once  as  a  por- 
trait. The  drapery  alone  dissatisfies 
me ;  the  elaborate  folds  do  not,  I 
think,  always  follow  the  movement  of 
the  limbs.  It  wa^  probably  by  Napo- 
leon's desire  that  the  statue  of  his 
mother  was  made  a  cop^  of  this  fine 
antique,  the  sculptor  himself  would 
hardly  have  desired  to  encounter  the 
comparison :  in  the  soft  rounding  of 
the  fiesh  he  seems  to  me  as  inferior  as 
in  the  dignity  and  expression  of  the 
head.  Busts  of  several  of  the  empe- 
rors are  ranged  round  the  room,  and 
are  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  collection,  not  only  as 
oistorical  monuments,  bat  as  marks  of 
the  progress-— sometimes  the  d^ene- 
racy — of  different  periods  of  art.  In 
some  the  individual  likeness  appears 
to  have  been  nreserved,  without  any 
attempt  to  ideaiize  or  elevate  the  cha- 
racter ;  others,  to  gratify  imperial 
vanity,  or  by  the  flattery  of  the  senate, 
are  represented  as  the  g^ods  or  heroes 
of  antiquity — the  real  and  assumed 
character  amalgamated  with  great 
ildlL  I  am  no  phrenologist  and  not 
much  of  a  physiognomist,  I  cannot 
say  any  of  the  heads  appeared  to  me 
strikingly  characteristic :  many  of  them 
might  change  names  with  their  neigh- 
bours without  disturbing  my  belief  in 


their  identity.  The  best  meQ  bsvi 
not  the  best  faces ;  Nero  looks  aa  h»- 
mane  and  has  a  better  expretsioii  thaa 
Vespasian,  CoHunodus  and  Caracafii 
as  dignified  and  placid  as  though  tfaer 
had  never  dreamt  of  crime  or  cruelty. 
The  next  apartment,  that  of  tk 
philosophers,  has  much  higher  daiiu 
to  respect  The  Grecians  (it  is  de^ 
cated  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Ro- 
mans) are  generally  well  aathmticated. 
as  the  busts  of  their  sages,  poets,  and 
philosophers  were  placed  in  the  p«Mc 
edifices  by  these  true  worshipfMrt  c/ 
art  in  her  every  form.  While  the 
Roman  emperors  carefully  imnrcannj 
their  own  features  on  mjurbie  wmi 
bronze  for  the  benefit  of  posteritr,  fo 
the  neglect  of  greater  men,  the  \nm 
and  intellectual  Greek  employed  tW 
same  imperishable  characters  to  per- 
petuate tiie  memory  of  the  bene^cton 
of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  that 
Catos,  Virgils,  &c.  are  generallj 
impostors,  while  we  have  ererj 
to  believe  that  the  busta  of 
Socrates,  Demosthenes,  &c«  &c. 
genuine  portraits.  How  came 
to  give  such  a  head  to  SocrmtM?— 
modern  imagination  would  h^re  dor^ 
him  far  greater  justice.  The  %m 
characteristic  head  of  Homer  is  aopfK^ 
sitious,  but  copied  from  an  aocteot  spu 
celebrated  original.  In  the  ceotrt  • ' 
this  room  is  a  most  graceful 
figure,  supposed  to  be  one  of  a  t« 
ful  priesthood  instituted  by 
I  find  by  my  list  I  saw  a  bort  *t 
Faemo,  an  architect,  by  Ttfirhasl  K*- 
gelo.  I  cannot  recollect  «dt 
about  it — a  proof,  I  think,  of  its 
of  merit,  but  vou  may  I 
ently.  The  walls  of  both 
are  ftUed  with  bas-relieik.  In  tW  »- 
loon  are  two  inimitable 


nero  aotico  ;  one  a  joyous 
creature  looks  back  with  mn  air  u 
malicious  triumph,  perhaps  at  tbe  fitt« 
Achilles  he  is  supposed  to  hare  carr*^ 
off  on  his  back:  but  there  m  m 
Achilles  there  now.  The  other  a 
dejected  beings  his  hands  tied 
him,  looks  as  rueful  in  his 
his  companion  joyous  in  his' 
Both  figures  are  full  of  lile 
pression.  The  wounded 
another  preparing  to  spriaff  fei 
are  ancient  copies  of  celebrated  Gi 
works.  The  first  is  toochistgH 
ful  and  one  of  the  best  s 
have  seen  of  the  simple. 
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ohtfACter  of  Oreoiaa  ■culptore  in  form 
and  drapery.  The  ttatttot  of  Itii — 
the  tonio  in  stiff  fold*,  the  fringed 
apper  garment  knotted  on  the  breai t 
■  ■■are  not  in  general  considered  good 
works.  They  principally  belong  to 
the  time  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla, 
by  both  of  whom  she  was  made  an 
object  of  worship.  One  with  the 
lotus  wreath  ronnd  her  head»  said  to 
be  a  portrait  sUtue,  I  thought  beauti- 
ful, despite  the  critics.  With  the 
noble  figure  called  (1  do  not  know 
why)  the  Master  of  a  Gymnastio- 
scbool — a  little  Harpocratea,  finger  on 
lip*  einuinim;  the  silence  which  no  one 
keeps  m  looking  at  him— a  grand  semi- 
colossal  Apollo  of  the  most  ancient 
type,  severe  and  less  youthful  than 
from  the  later  schools--.  I  must  leave 
the  saloon. 

The  next  apartment  takes  its  name 
from  the  faun  in  Kosso  Antico — the 
graceful   invention,  it  is  believed,  of 
Praxiteles.  His  wild  gaiety  and  bound- 
in>f  forui  are  highly  cnaracterislic ;  he 
holJ»  bin  buncu  of  K^apcs  above  his 
head  with  agleesome  comic  air,  which 
makes  his  smile  ludicrously  infectious. 
This  room,  like  the  others,  is  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  &c.,  among  which 
we  could  have  lingered  long,  if  the 
last  of  the  suite,  had  not  contained 
the  Dying  Gladiator.    You  well  know 
the  figure  from  casts,  but  no  statue 
•ufTers  more  in  translation  than  this. 
Of  its  kind  it  seems  to  me  jperfcct. 
Nature  here  asks  no  aid  from  iancy  or 
from  history  to  awaken  our  sympathv ; 
the  expression  is  deeply  pathetic,  the 
aoergv  of  will  that  still  sustains  the 
drooping  form  is  slowly  yieldii»  to 
the  near  approach  of  death,     ft  is 
hardly  possible  to  gaxe  upon  it  long 
without  £uicying  that    the  figure--- 
growing  more  and  more  feeble — is 
gradually  sinking  to  the  ground.   The 
execution  appears  tome  faultless ;  there 
is  «  breadth  grandeur  in  the  lines, 
and  an  extreAaion  of  lassitude  in  the 
muscles,  which  convey  an  impression  of 
liie  and  reality  almost  entirely  lost  in 
the  copies.     The  best  authorities  have 
decided  that  it  is  one  of  the  excellent 
works   of   the   Ephesiaa   school,  and 
from  the  moustaches,  fashion  of  the 
hair,  and  neck-chain — a  dying  Celt ; 
probably    the  terminal    fiigort  of    a 
group  which  represented  one  of  the 
battle  soencs  and  the  defeat  of  this 
people— a  favourite   subject  of  the 


period.  There  h  no  foundation  for 
the  of^en-repeated  assertion  that  the 
right  arm  is  a  restoration  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Nor  is  it  known  where  this 
fine  work  was  discovered,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  best  statues, 
etc.  of  this  collection  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa.  1  looked 
till  sympathy  grew  almost  painful,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  1  could  enjoy 
even  the  Venus,  which  b  only  second 
in  execution  to  the  Medicean.  The 
form  is  most  graceful  and  true  to 
nature ;  the  firmness  and  smoothness 
of  the  flesh  a  triumph  of  art.  The 
embrace  of  Cupid  ana  Psyche  is  one  of 
the  most  poetical  of  the  Roman  con- 
ceptions ;  though  founded  on  a  Greek 
fable  it  assumes  a  still  more  beautif\il 
form  in  the  bands  of  later  artists. 
The  group  here  is  highly  iptntueUe, 
(I  really  cannot  think  of^  an  English 
word  that  combines  the  spirit,  grace, 
and  soul  of  this  French  one,)  qualities 
that  are  wonderf^ly  blended  in  the 
form  and  expressive  heads  of  these 
youthful  lovers.  In  this  apartment 
too  there  are  many  other  matchless 
works  of  art  which  I  must  reserve  for 
some  pleasant  future,  when  words 
spoken  will  have  power  denied  to 
words  written,  to  tell  you  of  their 
varied  excellence  and  beauty.  We 
had  now  seen  enough  for  the  morning, 
but  in  the  evening  we  finished  our  visit 
to  the  Capitol. 

In  the  Palazso  dei  Conservator! 
we  saw  nothing,  ancient  or  modem, 
so  remarkable  as  the  procession  of 
the  senators  and  conservators  which 
passed  out  as  we  passed  in;  one 
mighty  senator,  six  ditto  conservators 
— vulgar  slovenly-looking  men  ;  Sir 
John  FalstafT  would  not  luve  marched 
throuffh  Coventry  with  them.  I  ex- 
pected some  remains  at  least  of  the 
grandeur  of  former  days,  and  that 
we  should  have  felt  it  a  mournful 
sight — it  was  simply  ludicrous  and 
nothing  more.  How  men  do  cling 
to  the  name  of  power  and  of  place ; 
here  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  as  their 
duties  are  discharged  by  the  governor 
of  the  citv,  and  the  names  are  mere 
honorary  distinct iona.  The  real  brazen 
wolf,  an  Etruscan  antique,  is  here ; 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  ancient  and 
modern ;  innumerable  fragments  of 
ancient  tcolpture  which  but  faintly 
indicate  the  heaoty  which  they  once 
helped  to  form.    The  well-known  Ro- 
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niAn  youth  extracting  athorn  from  hU 
foot — how  simple  and  beaatifal  the 
sweeping  line  of  the  hending  figure ; 
the  patriotic  geese  which  saved  the 
Capitol,  (in  bronze  I  mean,)  very  like 
ducks,  and  a  great  many  more  **  ands** 
than  I  can  mention.  Neither  can 
I  say  a  word  of  two  rooms  full  of 
pictures  on  this  floor,  and  but  a  few 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
thirty  on  the  second.  The  Cumean 
Sybil  by  Domenichino  is  a  noble 
creature,  her  eye  lighted  up  with  lofty 
feeling  and  inspiration — the  execution 
beautiful.  The  pensive  Sybilla  Per- 
sica  by  Guercino,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  ponder  mournfully  on  the 
dark  secrets  of  the  future,  her  inspi- 
ration has  been  of  no  joyful  character, 
but  she  too  has  a  fine  and  expressive 
head.  A  Beatified  Spirit  by  Guido — 
unfinished  and  rather  washy,  but  per- 
vaded by  uncommon  elegance  of  taste 
and  sentiment.  The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Coreg;gio,  one  of  many 
copies  of 'the  subject,  full  of  grace 
and  child-like  tenderness.  An  im- 
mense picture  by  Guercino  I  mention 
for  its  curious  subject  and  as  the  first 
I  have  been  able  to  compare  with  the 
mosaic  copy  in  St.  Peter*s — Saint  Pe- 
tronilla  raised  at  the  request  of  her 
lover  firom  the  grave  in  which  she  had 
lain  (I  am  afraid  to  say  how  manv) 
years  in  unfaded  beauty ;  Christ,  m 
the  clouds,  receives  her  spirit.  It  is 
a  very  fine  picture  despite  the  glaring 
improbability  and  the  oddity  of  the 
story.  There  is  grandeur  in  the  com- 
position and  grouping,  great  skill  in  the 
technic,  fine  masses  of  drapery,  well- 
harmonized  colouring,  and  the  figures 
rounded  with  all  Guercino's  accustomed 
and  complete  success.  The  painting 
is  life-like ;  the  mosaic  stiff  and  hard, 
though  every  line  and  every  tint  is  copied 
with  marvellous  exactness,  it  wants  the 
spirit  which  gives  life — the  animated 
touch  that  springs  from  fresh  spon- 
taneous feeling.  1  must  tell  yon,  how- 
ever, that  at  m*8t  I  frequently  mistook 
a  mosaic  copy  for  painting,  and  even 
in  this  case  I  did  not  so  much  feel  the 
hardness  of  the  one  until  after  1  had 
compared  it  with  the  other.  But 
neither  Fra  Bartolomeo's  Presentation 
within,  nor  Rome  triumphant,  with  the 
weeping  province  of  Dacia  at  her  feet, 
without,  shall  tempt  me  to  lengthen 
these  interminable  notices  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. 


I 


You  must  come  to  the  Qoiriiitl, 
the  most  populous  of  all  the  aeva 
hills,  to  the  pope's  summer  palace  of 
its  summit.  No  antiquities  renufii 
ou  of  Numa»  or  that  here  he  boh 
is  temple  ;  a  few  scarcely  visible  rv- 
mains  of  Constantine's  baths  ntrl 
where  were  discovered  the  two  col* 
sal  groups  of  Castor  and  Pollux  nsfi- 
ing  in  their  noble  steeds,  which  iXva^ 
in  front  of  the  palace.  One  is  oor- 
sidered  much  finer  than  the  other,  Ua 
no  one  now  believes  they  are  the  origi- 
nal works  of  Phidias  mod  Praxit«ia. 
though  a  Latin  inscription  asserts  h. 
nor  do  artists  suppose  that  the  prooi 
positions  of  the  figures  and  borxs 
accord  with  the  original  design.  TW 
palace  was  painted  and  furnished  is 
Napoleon.  The  ceilings  are  in  excn- 
lent  taste — medallions  with  figures  b 
white  painted  on  blue,  brown,  or  goU 
grounds,  are  encircled  by  graeeft 
arabesques :  a  beautiful  decontioo  <k 
one  room  is  the  frieze  (in  plaster^  ^ 
Alexander's  triumphal  proccsnoo— ik 
classical  design  of  Thorwalden,  htfr. 
in  marble  for  Napoleon,  but  «tiD  «^ 
finished,  when  his  power  was  onr- 
thrown.  The  frames  of  the  doon  tf* 
of  Verde-antique  and  potrpbery:  ^ 
floors  inlaid  with  portions  of  aacvr 
mosaics.  Some  few  among  the  bv* 
pictures  are  of  great  excellence.  Stoe" 
Peter  and  Paul  by  Fra  Bartolaw- 
are  noble  conceptions.  I  admire  At 
pope's  taste  in  his  oratory — the  aifar 
piece  by  Guido,  and  sone  of  bis  wat 
angelic  cherubs  on  the  cctfing,  viA 
all  its  elegant  appointments — mtf 
than  in  his  garden.  In  it  the  |«^ 
arms,  initials,  keys  of  St.  Peter,  v 
in  parterres  of  sinall  white  shc&  »• 
stones,  are  a  miserable  snbstJtate  fc' 
flowers,  and  the  dismal-looking  trt** 
and  shrubs  are  cut  into  divert  fbrv* 
shapes.  In  a  garden-house  of  tk 
neighbouring  Rospigliod  Palace  • 
Guido*s  Aurora,  deservedly  one  of  V» 
most  admired  firescos.  Anrvea  ** 
borne  on  the  air  before  the  eharaC  ' 
Phoebus,  the  hours  encircle  it  ia  «• 
rapid  course.  The  momiap  star,  - 
bnght  cherub  with  a  lighted  tsrr: 
hovers  above  them.  I  cannot  <lrsrT4c 
the  light  gracefbl  movements  of 
aerial  beings  as  they  sweep 
the  fleecy  clouds,  the'verr  poetry  ^ 
motion.  No  f%*Mco  in  ftonae*  aA* 
Raphaers  and  Michael  Angelc»>  rv 
bear,  it  is  said,  a  comparison  with  tH 
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10  the  happy  combioatioD  of  its  bril- 
liant and  ibeautiful  colours.  Though 
the  rather  clumsy  god  guides  his  steeds 
vith  a  free,  bold  air,  his  heavy  figure 
is  scarcely  in  unison  with  the  aerial 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
**  The  fiery-footed  steeds"  too  appear 
to  me  rather  heavy  *'  for  the  ambient 
air"  they  traverse.  There  is  another 
of  Guido*s  pictures  here  not  much 
spoken  of — Andromeda  chained  to  the 
rock — but  in  his  most  delicate  manner. 
When  I  say  she  looks  calm  and  undis- 
turbed, though  the  sea-monster  is  fast 
approaching,  and  Perseus  is  above 
winging  his  way  to  her  rescue,  that 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  is  unlike  any 
thing  in  nature,  you  will  probably  smile 
at  my  admiration ;  yet  it  really  is  a 
beautiful  picture.  Andromeda's  form 
is  most  graceful ;  the  colouring  (a 
bright  silvery  light  seems  to  come 
from  it)  I  admit  is  not  in  nature,  but  it 
is  singularly  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  the 
flesh,  too,  is  soft,  and  the  limbs  ex- 
Gjuisitely  rounded.  Guido  certainly 
did  not  form  his  ideal  from  a  close 
study  of  nature — an  ungrateful  return 
for  the  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
she  had  bestowed  on  him  ;  yet  despite 
the  fiat  of  a  very  good  judge  who 
pronounces  his  ideal  a  mere  empty 
abstraction,  wanting  life  and  truth, 
there  is  an  inexpressible  g^ace  and  re- 
finement in  his  pictures  which  seizes 
upon  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and 
has  probably  been  the  foundation  of 
his  widely-extended  fame. 

Have  I  ever  told  you  of  the  foun- 
tains? Their  immense  number,  (I 
have  not  heard  its  extent,  but  they 
seem  to  greet  us  at  every  turn,)  and 
the  great  quantity  of  water  in  them, 
make  them  a  most  attractive  novelty 
to  us.  Of  the  beauty  of  those  in  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter's  I  have  surely 
spoken.  We  never  pass  through  it 
without  stopping  to  admire  the  grace- 
ful showers  falling  in  a  silvery  mist 
into  their  granite  vases.  The  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi  would  be  more  beautiful 
if  its  pure  waters  were  less  impeded 
by  river-gods,  sea-monsters,  &c.  &c. 
In  a  climate  like  this,  the  popes 
deserve  all  gratitude  and  honour  for 
the  quantity  of  water  they  have  con- 
veyed into  the  city  ;  but  it  is  no  harm 
to  wish  they  had  a  little  more  taste  in 
the  decorations  of  the  fountains.  In 
general  they  are  singularly  hideous 
and  unmeaning;  and  Moses,  in  par- 
VoL.  XX No.  119. 


ticular,  though  he  has  a  little  niche  to 
himself,  and  somebody  to  keep  him 
company  in  another,  in  the  Fontana 
di  Termini,  is  ungraciously  deprived 
of  the  honour  intended  him  by  the 
sculptor,  that  of  drawing  forth  the 
gushing  stream  by  striking  the  rock 
— there  is  no  rock  to  strike.  But 
we  need  scarce  look  for  taste  in  the 
man  who  could  never  bear  to  look 
upon  the  Apollo,  Laocoon,  or  other 
great  works  of  the  Vatican  and  Ca- 
pitol, who  considered  it  a  pious  duty 
to  remove  the  cinerary  urn  from  the 
top  of  Trajan's  pillar,  to  make  way 
for  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  and  give  to 
St.  Paul  a  position  as  incongruous  on 
that  of  Antonine.  But  Sixtus  V. 
has  rivals  in  the  race  of  bad  taste ; 
Urban  VII.  attempted  to  demolish  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  Trevi,  but  was  hap- 
pily defeated  by  the  amazing  strength 
of  the  masonry  ;  and  Paul  V.  ga- 
thered up  the  fragments  of  the  Forum 
of  Nerva  for  his  pet  fountain,  the 
Paolina — a  sin  against  taste  and  anti- 
quity, to  which  even  its  three  fine 
cascades  cannot  reconcile  us.  A  few 
evenings  agonve  were  enjoying  one  of 
the  quiet  hours  in  which  I  delight, 
seated  in  the  corridor  of  the  Co- 
losseum, (while  I  inveigh  against 
other  popes,  I  do  not  forget  to  be 
grateful  to  him  who  saved  this  pre- 
cious relic  from  the  hand  of  the  de- 
spoiler,)  when  our  reveries  and  the 
profound  repose  were  broken  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  chanting  in  recita- 
tive the  service  for  the  souls  *'nel 
purgatorio"  On  looking  down,  we 
saw  that  several  members  of  one  of 
the  penitential  fraternities  had  assem- 
bled in  the  arena.  Each  figure  was 
wrapped  in  a  loose,  gray  garment, 
with  a  cowl  drawn  over  the  head,  the 
face,  all  but  the  eyes,  for  which  two 
slits  were  cut,  was  covered  too.  In 
this  masquerade-looking  dress  they 
said  a  prayer  at  each  of  the  altars, 
while  several  well-dressed  people 
knelt  on  the  grass  to  hear  them  with 
an  expression  of  deep  devotion.  One 
of  the  brotherhood  occasionally  held 
out  his  box  for  the  offerings  of  the 
pious,  ''per  le  ardme  in  dolonre**  hsLy- 
men  of  every  rank  belong  to  tbe^e 
fraternities;  the  streets  are  full  of 
them,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
their  mysterious  disguise — some  gray, 
others  white,  black,  or  blue.     They 
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alt  unite  tbe  twofold  object  of  reli- 
gious obserY^nces  and  unceasing  acts 
of  benevolence.  I  always  tbmk  of 
tbem  with  respect  for  their  self-denial 
and  their  charitable  deeds  t  the  more 
as  I  have  never  heard  of  any  abuse  of 
their  power;  but  the  tales*  perhaps 
ill-founded*  of  the  severity  of  their 
self-inttioted  penances  jot  secret 
crimes,  produce*  in  spite  of  myself,  a 
sort  of  shiyer*  that  seems  to  freeze  up 
my  respect,  when  I  come  in  contact 
with  them  in  the  lonely  streets. 

Just  as  I  began  to  be  sorely  puzzled 
whether  I  had  or  had  not  overdone 
the  character  you  assigned  me*  of 
pioneer  to  your  future  researches  in 
Itome,  1  have  received  the  encourag- 
ing assurance  that  your  appetite  for 
art  and  antiouities  is  still  unappeased. 
I  shall  certainly  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to 
the  twelve  g^eat  gods,  that  '^  appetite 
may  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon*'*  till 
Italy  nas  passed  away  from  my  eye8» 
and,  with  all  her  lovely  associations* 
has  become  a  tale  that  is  told. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  post 
is  regular;  letters  reach  us  in  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  days*  from  London. 
After  all  there  is  no  such  heart-stir* 
i^nff  sight  as  a  letter  from  home  ;  and 
under  the  bright  influence  of  yours  of 
the  9th*  I  enjoyed,  two-fold*  a  visit 
this  morning  to  Hopfgpsrten*s  studio. 
I  think  I  liave  mentioned  him*-a 
Oerman  artbt — a  worker  in  bronze  ; 
bis  figures*  generally  in  small  size*  are 
most  faithful  copies  of  the  origjnalst 
whether  from  the  antique  or  Thor- 
walsden.  He  has  an  admirable  copy 
af  the  Roman  youth  of  the  Capitol. 
I  wish  I  had  sixty  louis,  and  the  youth 
should  be  mine*  which  is  as  high 
praise  as  I  citn  give  it.  I  assure  you* 
the  taste  that  feasts  every  day  on  the 
remains  of  antiquity*  grows  very  fas- 
tidious* and  much  that  I  wished  for* 
when  every  thin^  was  new  to  me*  is 
now  pMsed  bj  with  laudable  equani- 


"^t 


•  hft?a  been  to  the  Aoftdemj  of 


St.  Luke,  a  sodetj  of  Miatart 
sculptors*  which  also  incjudes  leraale 
artists.  Their  very  indiffereot  roQiM 
contain  nM>deli  and  deidgns  bj  maaj 
renowned  artists;  Michael  Aqgelo's 
Moses,  Day  and  Night*  <ie.  te.  Tha 
only  interesting  picture  is  that  of  St. 
Luke*  represented  as  painting  ^ 
Virgin*  attributed  to  Raphael.  I  dU 
not  know  the  apostle  bad  been  wm 
artist  till  I  came  to  Rome*  oert^alj 
not  an  inspired  one*  if  we  may  jmtoi 
from  the  wretched  daubs  bis  IricMS 
ascribe  to  him*  But  Riphaal  kaa 
given  him  a  fine*  ezpressiTe  iMd* 
full  of  inspiration*  warm  in  ooloorntg, 
and  painted  in  a  masterly  styW.  The 
shadowy  form  of  the  Virgin  and  dul^ 
who  appear  to  him  in  mt  cloiids,  m 
well  as  the  head  of  Raphael  biiirifg 
are  so  inferior  as  to  leave  no  dovbl 
that  the  picture  was  finiA^d  bj  a 
scholar*  perhaps  afW  the  iaaatar*s 
death. 

I  have  scareely  rooni,  mil— <i  I 
should  say  knowledge*  to  answer  jemg 
questions  on  the  present  state  of  an 
in  Italy.  Here*  where  studeota 
expressly  to  form  their  sUla  aad 
on  the  great  models  of  mi 
there  are  few  opportunitiea  of 
ducing  original  works.  Tha 
of  Cammucini**  an  historieai 
are  pleasing;  his  colooriiyia 
good*  and  I  observe  a  teodeocy  to  a 
tate  in  almost  all  his  ffguis^ 
difficult  to  avoid*  whto  soofa 
are  daily  before  him*  Hia  owm 
lection  of  the  ancient  mailers  ia 
worth  seeinff ;  but,  except  a  akcick  «f 
Leonardo  S^  Vinoi*s,  and  a 
little  picture*  a  repedtioo  by 
of  his  Aldobrandini  Bfadoona* 
is  nothing  I  need  name^ 
great  deal  yon  would  like  to  aea.  F< 
my  own  part,  there  is  nnthl^  I 
should  so  mndi  like  to  see  aa 
and  as  yon  desire  me  not  to  W  * 
guine**  about  my  retvni  oast  v 
1  mean  to  be  osKati^  wUeh  » 
more  agreeable,  i  Fftw^ 


*  Since  dead. 
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After  all   my  anticipations  of  the 
plMsure  I  Ahottld  give  and  enjoy  in 
telling  yon  of  the  Vatican,   I   have 
been  a  whole  week  trying  to  find  out 
what  to  Bay !  And  I  hAve  not  found  it 
yetf  for  the  more  I  think  the  more 
puxxled  I  grow.    It  is  not  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  quite  the  reverse.     I 
have  too  much.  But  all  I  had  ever  read, 
heard*  or  seen*  had  so  little  prepared 
me  for  the  magnificent  reality  of  the 
Vatican,  I    have   not   yet  recovered 
from    the    feeling    of   astonishment 
which  was  almost  overpowering  the 
first  and  second  days.    Even  now  that 
we  have  been  several  times  through 
its  spacious  halls,  lingered  many  an 
hour  among  the   beautiful  creations 
which  people  them,  my  surprise  is 
undiminished,  my  curiosity  unsated, 
my  admiration  ever  increasing.     Till 
these  feelings  are  a  little  sobered,  and 
the  objects  which  excite  them  a  little 
more  familiar,  I  despair  of  giving  you 
a  share  in  my  enjoyment.     For  as  yet 
these  living  records  of  ancient  ge> 
oius  are  enveloped,  even  to  myself,  in 
a  soft  and   hazy  light,  which  veils 
from  the  eye  the  clear  outline  of  their 
forms.      It   faintly   reveals,   indeed, 
their  matchlese  grace,  yet   gives  to 
them  a  shadowy  indistinctness  which 
eludes  every  effort  to  fix  them  in  my 
memory  in  all  their  individual  beauty. 
In   a  mood    like   this,  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  write  to  a  sober  firiend  like 
you.     Seated  quietly  at  home,  with  no 
mspinng  Vatican  to  kindle  your  imagi* 
nation,  and  bring  out  the  little  sparks 
of  poetic  feeling  that,  despite  your* 
self,  yon  occasionally  emit,  what  can  I 
expect  but  that  you  will  look  upon  my 
expressions  of  delight  as  mere  '« false 
adornments— fiowers,  not  fruit."   But 
though  I  cannot  hope  to  bring  what 
Wordsworth  calls  the  spiritual  pre- 
sences of  absent  things  before  vou,  I 
may,  perhaps,  convey  some   iaea  of 
the  amazing  extent,  variety,  and  riches 
of  this  living  monument  of  the  glories 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  interior,  in  its  adaptation  to  its 
present  ourposes,  and  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  its  vast  collections,  is  uui 
equalled.  The  exterior,  on  the  con« 
frary,  is  a  huge,  pile  of  unsightly 
structures,  crowded  together  on  one 


side  of  St.  Peter's,  and  forming  an» 
other  disfiguring  feature,  in  the  view 
^f  its  tasteless  front.  From  the  time 
of  Nicholas  III.  in  1280,  down  to 
Pius  VII.  alterations  in  the  Vatican 
appear  to  have  been  the  favourite 
hobby  of  every  successive  pope. 
Erections  of  endless  variety  arose,  for 
no  visible  purpose  but  to  be  pulled 
down  again.  Palace  was  added  to 
palace,  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  the  papal  court.  Gallery  united 
to  gallery,  with  no  apparent  object 
but  to  destroy  that  symmetry  which 
was  the  best  feature  of  Bramante*a 
plan.  The  halls,  chapels,  and  various 
apartments,'  the  growth  of  four  oen« 
turies,  exceed  eleven  thousand  in 
number,  A  noble  staircase  leads  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  from  which  we 
passed,  through  another  hall,  into  the 
lower  range  of  the  Loggie,  where 
handsome  folding«doors,  now  thrown 
open,  showed  an  immense,  extent  of 
gallery,  well  lighted  and  proportioned, 
each  side  lined  with  countless  statues, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi,  &c.  &c. 
As  we  passed  on,  every  now  and  then 
long  nerspectives  of  other  galleries 
opened  on  the  left,  every  object  stand- 
ing out  in  its  own  beauty,  uncrowded, 
uninjured  by  bad  lights,  all  to  be  seen 
and  ei\joyed  without  straining  the  eye 
or  head. 

The  first  evening  we  could  do  little 
but  take  a  rapid  glance  of  the  ar- 
ranffement,  pass  hurriedly  from  hall 
to  nail,  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
curiosity  and  excitement,  stirred  up 
by  a  scene  of  such  unexpected  and 
transcendant  grandeur.  Court  sue* 
ceeds  to  court,  or  leads  to  small  apart- 
ments containing  some  rare  work  of 
art,  too  precious  to  be  mingled  with 
the  crowd.  But  we  paused  not  till 
we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  these 
circular  cabinets  ;  the  Apollo  was  be« 
fore  us,  and  rivetted  us  at  once  by  his 

J  rodlike  majesty,  the  beauty  of  his 
orm  and  attitude.  But  even  here  I 
could  not  long  rest ;  the  Stanze  and 
the  Loggie  of  Raphael  were  yet  to  be 
seen.  I  felt  an  inexpressible  longing 
to  look  at  last  on  painting  in  perfec- 
tion. I  entered  the  apartment  with 
some  anxiety  and  fear  that  such  high* 
wrought  expectations  as  mine  oould 
scarcely  be  realized ;    I  left  it  with  a 
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feeling  of  gratitude  to  art  and  to 
Raphael,  that  they  were  far  sur- 
passed— imagination  had  never  reached 
the  reality.  The  closing  hour  came 
too  quickly;  hut  we  left  the  Stanze 
with  the  happy  conviction,  that  in  the 
future  study  of  these  matchless  works^ 
we  looked  forward  (o  an  enjoyment 
that  can  neither  weary  nor  disappoint. 

It  was  pleasant  to  rest  our  minds 
in  the  vast  solitude  of  St.  Peter's; 
evening  service  was  over,  and  the 
steps  of  the  few  remaining  worship- 
pers, as  they  flitted  through  the  aisles, 
in  the  deepening  twilight,  scarcely 
broke  the  profoundness  of  the  silence. 
It  is  at  such  an  hour  that  one  best 
feels  the  majesty  and  immensity  of  St. 
Peter*8.  In  the  light  of  day,  much 
of  the  effect  is  frittered  away  in  the 
multiplication  of  ornaments,  details, 
&c.  &c. ;  but  the  general  effect  b  al- 
ways imposing ;  and  from  my  own 
experience,  I  should  say  this  feeling 
increases  daily.  After  repeated  visits, 
the  understanding  becomes  familiar- 
ized with  the  colossal  size  of  the 
accessories,  and  assists  the  imagination 
in  her  endeavour  to  grasp  the  im- 
mense structure  as  a  whole.  One 
visit,  even  as  far  as  the  first  gallery 
in  the  dome,  will,  I  think,  force  the 
sturdiest  sceptic  to  acknowledge  the 
powerful  impression  its  size  is  calcu- 
lated to  make.  Recollect,  I  do  not 
defend  this  appeal  to  reiterated  ex- 
perience ;  its  necessity  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  serious  architectural  defect.  The 
whole  edifice  strikes  me  as  a  fair  type 
of  the  faith  it  is  intended  to  honour 
and  represent.  Gorgeous  and  bril- 
liant, appealing  irresistibly  to  the 
senses,  it  seizes  rather  than  captivates 
the  imagination ;  maintains  its  hold 
b^  the  daring  grandeur  of  its  preten- 
sions, despite  the  still  small  voice  of 
taste,  that  whispers  of  incongruity, 
lavish  display  ;  of  glaring  blemishes, 
of  perverse  application  of  means. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  the  altar- 
steps,  and  watched  for  an  hour  the 
effect  of  the  fading  light  deepening 
the  shadows  of  the  aisles  and  nave, 
bringing  out  each  massive  pier  or 
sculptured  figure,  as  it  rested  on  it  a 
moment,    till    all    were    indistinctly 

f*ouped  into  a  few  mi^estic  masses, 
veo  the  thousand  ever-burning 
lamps,  placed  round  the  shrine  under 
which  it  M  said  St.  Peter  lies  buried, 
threw  little  light  into  the  surrounding 


darkness ;  imagination  roamed  it  viB 
through  the  dim  immensity  of  spsce, 
and  yielded  involuntarily  to  a  fedi^ 
of  sublimity  and  awe  it  ^Is  to  fro- 
duce  when  daylight  shines  upon  its 
brilliance  and  magnificence.  TW 
tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  past  4it 
were  stilled,  the  eager  enriosty  tfa^ 
hurried  me  through  the  Vatican  &M 
like  the  shadow  of  a  dream  ;  the  pc^ 
suits  of  my  present  life  lost  the  a- 
tensity  of  interest  whidi  every  paaoe 
hour  seemed  before  to  increase.  Ot; 
form  of  art  alone  found  a  rcfltHf^ 
place  among  the  holy  thoughts  in- 
gested by  the  hour  and  the  ^ace,  lad 
this  form  was  embodied  in  Rapiberi 
name.  Years  ago  I  had  learnt  K 
know  him  in  some  of  the  kyveh  Ms- 
donnas,  whose  divine  character  he  kv 
so  happily  brought  down  to  oar  tfs- 
pathies,  in  the  form  of  the  lori^W 
gentle  mother ;  and  I  delight  in  the« 
pictures  especially,  as  the  reflcctioo  cf 
the  perfect  peace  in  which  his  on 
mind  seemed  to  have  dwelt ;  s  m»i 
"  in  whose  pure  depths  the  bca«ti& 
and  true  alone  were  mirrored." 

He  was  one  of  the  happy  fev  t* 
whom  time  and  circumstances  vet 
alike  favourable,  lovii^  and  hfti 
untainted  by  envy,  unspoilt  by  ad^ 
tion,  he  lived  the  fi>ieod  and  chsMt 
companion  of  the  brigfateet  spinti  J 
his  bright  era.  And  the  une^aalK 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  head  «t 
revealed  in  every  work  of  his  bssi 
It  is  his  own  angelic  nature  that  «« 
our  love,  his  own  simple  grace  mi 
fervent  feeling  that  «nka  into  f« 
soul.  But  it  was  to-day,  lor  the  fo 
time,  that  the  sublime  character,  tk 
wonderful  versatility  of  Rapt^'t 
genius,  shone  upon  me.  With  p»«r 
to  touch  every  chord  of  the  b^« 
heart,  awaken  the  deepest  Mhp^ 
delight  the  purest  taste,  and 
the  highest  conception  of  the 
bilities  of  art,  no  wonder  his 

should  blend  itself  with  the  so , 

influences  of  one  of  the  meet  de%b- 
ful  hours  I  have  spent  in  Roo^  I 
shall  be  curious  to  know  if  the 
plete  revolution,  reformation  I 
say,  which  thest*  frescos  have  ais^tt 
in  all  my  ideas  of  painting,  is  a  f«» 
mon  one.  None  of  our  traftM 
fKends  had  prepsred  me  for  it ;  Isl 
men  rarely  talk  of  what  they  fM  vM 
deeplv,  and  are,  indeed,  rardr  W^ 
liered  when  they  do.     We  give  Itf  • 
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cold  reception  to  enthusiasiOy  and  are 
apt  to  set  down  to  exaggeration  what 
appears  to  be  beyond  the  conventional 
standard  of  feeling.  As  my  own 
conscience  reminds  me  of  some  small 
sins  in  this  pai'ticular,  I  will  be  pa- 
tient under  a  like  sentence,  aided  by 
the  comforting  assurance  it  will  be 
reversed  when  vour  own  eyes  help  to 
cure  Your  scepticism. 

Painting,  or  rather  art  in  general^ 
has  now  and  for  ever  assumed  for  me 
a  higher  character  than  I  had  hitherto 
dreamed  of— as  an  element  of  good« 
to  be  cherished,  not  as  a  luxury  or  a 
mere  gratification  of  taste,  but  as  a 
precious  gift  of  God  to  man,  to  ele- 
vate his  mind  above  the  absorbing 
cares  of  life,  and  teach  him  to  live,  at 
least  in  part,  in  a  world  of  purer  and 
higher  feeling  than  the  present.  But 
we  must  look,  I  fear,  for  some  revela- 
tion of  her  power  in  a  new  form ;  for 
the  spirit  which  gave  life  to  the  artists 
of  other  days  has  faded,  it  seems,  for 
ever.  Art,  I  fear,  will  never  again  be 
a  religion  to  her  professors ;  their 
works  a  heart-oifering  to  him  who 

gives  the  power  to  embody  their 
omage  in  tnis  lovely  form.  Greece, 
unrivalled  in  sculpture,  Italy  in  paint- 
ing— two  distinct  chapters,  as  it  were, 
in  the  universal  history  of  human 
education — are  destined,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  to  be  for  ever  our  highest 
standard  of  excellence  in  these  de- 
partments of  art. 

How  long  we  should  have  stayed  in 
St  Peter's  I  cannot  say,  as  we  found, 
too  soon,  it  was  not  to  be  left  to  our 
choice.  We  were  the  last  of  the 
stray  devotees  to  be  discovered  by  the 
reverend  guardian  of  the  temple,  who 
warned  us  by  his  deep-toned  "audu 
amo,"  to  depart.  We  obeyed  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  many  a  promise  to 
ourselves  to  come  again  at  the  self- 
same hour. 

I  have  changed  my  mind  about 
sending  you  a  detailed  description 
of  Saint  Peter's.  I  hope  you'll  be 
sorry ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  will  be 
gracious  and  proper  to  send  a  few  en- 
treaties to  relent :  let  them  be  urgent, 
too,  that  I  may  refer  to  them  some 
future  day,  when,  with  more  time  and 
less  daily  material,  I  may  be  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  recall  my  present  im- 
pressions. I  should  be  sorry,  I  con* 
fess^  to  \(M9  any  of  my  admiration  of 


this  noble  structure,  despite  the  omi* 
nous  frown  of  the  critics. 

I  must  tell  you  one  little  historical 
fact,  of  which,  connected  as  it  is  with 
England,  you  would  probably  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  if  I  had  not  tra- 
velled. I  can  vouch  for  its  truth  on 
the  testimony  of  an  epitaph,  that  a 
James  III.  of  England,  and  his  wife, 
Clementina  Maria,  Queen  of  England^ 
are  buried  in  St.  Peter's.  A  beau- 
tiful Genius  of  Death,  by  Canova, 
mourns  over  their  tomb,  which  is 
simple  and  pretty.  Its  tenants  were 
the  last  of  the  unhappy  Stuarts  who 
clung  to  the  vain  semblance  of  rov- 
alty,  ''the  ruling  passion  strong  m 
death." 

Though  we  went  very  early  next 
morning  to  spend  the  whole  (a  pri* 
vate)  day  in  the  Vatican,  santa  papa 
was  earlier  still :  he  was  at  prayers^ 
and,  though  I  do  not  well  see  how  he 
can  be  disturbed  in  a  chapel,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  distant,  (we  reclcon  by 
miles  in  the  Vatican,)  such  is  the  law» 
no  admission  till  his  holiness  comes 
forth.  We  tried  to  climb  the  hill  of 
patience,  but  it  was  such  hard  work 
we  thought  it  a  pitv  to  exhaust  our- 
selves,  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  We 
did  not,  however,  rail  very  much, 
though  this  useless  form  robbed  us  of 
precious  time,  because  the  venerable 
old  man  cares  little  for  show  and  form 
in  more  important  matters.  We  had 
a  gracious  inclination  of  the  head  as 
he  passed  us. 

Experience  has  taught  me,  in 
smaller  collections,  how  vain  is  the 
attempt  to  describe  all  we  see.  These 
beautiful  things  do  not  bear  transla- 
tion. The  Vatican  offers  still  greater 
difficulties,  not  only  from  its  immen- 
sity, but  because  its  very  grandeur 
places  the  littleness  of  all  description 
in  a  more  striking  light ;  and  it  is 
discouraging  enough  to  begin  any 
thing  with  a  certainty  of  failure. 

The  contents  of  the  first  long  gal-* 
lery  had  little  attraction  for  ignorant 
me — it  is  filled  with  inscriptions  and 
bas-reliefs  taken  from  various  ruins 
and  sarcophagi.  I  was  looking  at  them* 
however,  with  a  reverence  propor- 
tioned to  my  ignorance  of  their  mean- 
ing, (there  is  something  wonderfully 
imposing  in  a  language  one  does  not 

understand,)  when  D ill-naturedly 

assured  me  that  all  he  had  read  were 
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sepulchral  inscriptions  not  more  edi- 
fying than  a  similar  collection  would 
he  in  our  own  day.  What  a  fall  was 
here  to  my  reverence !  It  was  pro- 
hahly  the  office  of  epitaphs  then,  like 
epitaphs  now,  to  tell  not  "  what  men 
were,  hut  what  they  should  hare 
been.*'  This  gallery,  "  Lapidaria/' 
(shall  I  tell  you  all  their  names  ?)  is  a 
grand  preparation  for  the  sereral  mu- 
•euros  named  after  the  popes  who  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  buildings  or 
ool  lectors  of  their  respective  treasures* 
I  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  prevail* 
ing  inattention  to  cleanliness,  even  in 
the  palaces,  it  is  only  justice  to  say 
that  the  rooms  and  collections  in  the 
'Vatican  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  or  any  other  respect.  Every  part 
devoted  to  the  sculpture  is  admirably 
lighted :  in  one  apartment,  the  «  Braccio 
Nnovo,"  each  statue  stands  on  its  pedes* 
tal,  in  a  niche  of  gray  granite*  not  so 
deep  as  to  injure  the  general  effect, 
yet  sufficiently  isolated  to  be  studied 
alone.  Owing  to  this  judicious  ar- 
rangement, which  prevails  more  or 
less  throughout,  I  have  never  felt  a 
eollection  so  little  fatiguing  and  op* 
pressive  to  the  mind.  Above  these 
niches  fine  bas-reliefs  are  inserted  in 
the  walls  as  a  continuous  frieae.  Other 
apartments  contain  particular  classes 
of  subjects,  and  are  called  from  them 
^•^the  hall  of  the  muses*  emperors* 
animals*  l(o.  Canova  is  as  yet  the 
•nly  modem  sculptor  whose  works 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Vatican. 
His  Perseus  and  Boxers  occupy  one 
of  the  small  cabinets  in  the  corners  of 
the  court  of  the  Belvedere*  corree-^ 
ponding  to  those  in  which  are  sepa- 
rately placed  the  Apollo,  Laocoon,  and 
Mercury,  (formerly  Antinous).  Be 
satbfied  (if  you  can)  that  no  words  of 
mine  or  of  any  one  else  can  impress 
you  sufficiently  with  the  noble,  grand* 
and  tasteful  character  of  the  whole, 
and  that  the  Vatican  alone  is  well  worth 
a  pilgrimage*  if  Rome  contained  no- 
thing more. 

At  first  it  b  difficult  to  see,  where 
all  is  beautifVi},  that  there  are  yet  many 
degrees  of  excellence  to  be  discovered 
mtt  patient  studv.  Already  I  find  it 
easier  to  distinguish  the  works  of  the 
early  Greek  artists*  in  whom,  though 
resident  in  Rome*  the  spirit  of  Greece 
still  lived,  and  those  or  the  later  days 
of  tbt  mpiro*  wh«i  tke  artt  wtro 


made  to  minister  to  a  tasteless  lovo  of 
splendour.  To  an  inexperieneed  eyf» 
the  most  striking  difference  is  in  the 
drapery.  In  the  Grecian  statues  it  it 
simple  and  expressive ->  its  peculiar 
form  and  the  cast  of  the  folds  always 
point  to  the  character  and  oflk*e  of 
the  wearer  ;  invariably  subordiaat* 
to  the  figure,  it  seems  to  IoimI  it  new 
dignity  and  grace,  while  the  movo* 
ment  of  the  limbs  is  happily  diaplayod 
in  the  simple  distribution  of  its  porta. 
If  you  look  at  Flaxman*s  truly  Gredoa 
outlines  you  will  see  hi  a  nKHDcol 
what  I  mean.  By*tbe-by,  we  kavt 
found  out  Piroll,  the  son  of  the  origi* 
nal  publisher  of  his  works  %  bo  hm 
some  excellent  copies  of  then  ill  i 
but  I  am  sure  I  heard  yon  sav-."  do 
go  on  with  one  subject  first*  mm  let 
this  pass  as  an  asu/e.  la  tbo  Room 
Works  the  draperv  is  often  the  BMil 
striking  feature  of  the  statue*  ho  Ibldl 
are  multiplied  to  excess,  and  oro  noro 
like  a  study  of  drapery  than  a  nceeo* 
sary  but  subordinate  part  of  the  wboJo. 
The  treatment  of  the  hair  ia  anatbor 
distinguishing  feature  of  styW.  \M 
Grecian  art  it  is  adapted,  like  tbo  dm* 
pery,  with  the  nicest  attontion  to  tbt 
represented  character*  alwavs  liBiple  | 
there  is  still  great  variety  m  tbo  ar* 
rang^ment  i  there  is*  for  instaoeo*  tho 
elose-cut  head  of  tbo  Athleto  and 
youths  of  the  gymnasium  ;  the  tbMt 
short,  curled  hair  of  the  martial  godsf 
the  long  wavy  locks  fiUling  on  tbo 
and  shoulders  of  those  of  more 
f^l  character ;  while  the  mg^jeetie 
of  Jupiter  is  always  distlitfobbod  \j 
the  hair  rising  from  tbo  fertbtod  it 
the  middle*  and  falling  down  osi  ooeb 
side  in  large  wavy  noMco.  lo  tbo 
earlier  schools  of  Greeoe  a 
tention  to  regularity  of  ari 
is  evident!  in  the  latter  tbo 
are  miire  sharply  separated,  aod  ^ 
duce  the  strong  tifeots  of  light  wo  oeO 
in  imtural  hair.  The  Roman  statwae 
have  the  most  elaborate  beads  tbeir 
busts  the  most  tasteless  yoa  con  c«»* 
ceive.  How  ^ould  you  like  to  aao 
sculpture  profkned  In  mokbig  psiuboi 
for  a  Juiia,  a  Li%ia,  te.*  or  with  a  w^ 
Jhemeni  of  degeneracy  (mav  h  poaa*) 
making  them  of  black  marble*  etporooo 
firom  the  head*  in  order  to  bo  rtfilMod 
in  some  whun  of  fashloo  b^  oMibv  f 
To  judge  from  socb  ipseimsei^  o*i 
ly  otbort  of  aad  oinr  tbo  tteo  of 
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the  Antoninesy  it  would  seem  that 
die  RotnaiM  valued  ficulpture^  not  for 
Its  intrinsic  heauty,  but  for  the  elabo- 
rate labour  and  time  bestowed  on  its 
execution.  "  No  doubt  they  did,"  you 
trill  say;  "what  else  could  you  expect 
from  these  magnificent  barbarians?" 
But  what  kind  of  barbarians — Philis- 
tines, as  the  Germans  call  it — are  we 
who  live  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,and  seem  to  value  it  principally 
for  its  cost?  I  wonder  how  1  got  into 
this  dispara^ng  mood ;  I  am  sure 
when  in  the  Vatican  I  was  in  a  most 
amiable  one,  and  only  glanced  at  the 
Mttle  that  was  disi^eeable  instead  of 
dwelling  on  it  as  I  have  here  done,  not 
much,  f  fear,  to  your  edification.  But 
I  might  go  on  through  every  fold,  line^ 
attitude,  and  gesture,  if  I  were  to 
enumerate  the  careful  adaptation  of 
each  feature  of  Grecian  sculpture  to 
the  part  it  is  destined  to  fill.  How- 
ever useful  this  might  be  to  myself,  it 
might,  I  fear,  be  a  little  too  useful  for 
Vott — you  do  not  particularly  like  a 
letter  to  be  turned  into  a  lecture,  do 
you?  I  hesitate,  despite  vour  injunc- 
tion, to  speak  of  the  Apollo,  Laocoon, 
Ho.,  for  what  can  I  say  that  has  not 
been  ftaid  before  ?  You  ask  if  they, 
too,  are  copies.  The  first  is,  but  not 
the  last.  It  is  said  that  the  disposition 
of  the  chlamys,  the  thinness  of  the 
foldix,  and  other  peculiarities  in  the 
ApollOf  prove  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a 
bronte.  It  was  discovered  at  Antium, 
one  of  the  storehouses  of  ancient  re- 
mains. The  left  arm,  nearlv  to  the 
elbow,  and  the  fingers  of  the  riffht 
hand  were  wanting,  and  several  other 
parts  were  broken.  The  modern  re- 
ttorations,  though  generally  speaking 
Well  executed,  account  for  a  slight 
awkwardness  in  the  form  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Of  all  the  delineations  of  the 
Apollo  in  his  various  offices,  this  in 
form  and  expression  appears  to  me  to 
combine  most  perfectly  the  majesty  of 
the  god  with  the  beauty  of  the  man. 
The  noble  victor's  scorn  of  the  ignoble 
foe  he  has  Just  destroyed  is  not  more 
flnelv  expressed  in  the  proud  curl  of 
the  lip  and  sliffhtly  inflated  nostril — 
tfaougn  most  ^equently  mentioned — 
than  in  the  calm  consciousness  of 
power  in  the  serene  forehead  and  clear, 
searching  eye ;  the  slight  curl  of  the 
brow  is  exaggerated,  I  think,  in  the 
casts,  and  gives  a  more  stern  expres- 
•ton  of  anger  than  is  coDgenial  to  the 


elevated  character  and  elegance  of  the 
form  and  head.  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  work  of  art  the  same  perfect  ex- 
pression of  momen/ary  rest;  he  scarcely 
Eauses  to  see  the  effect  of  his  arrows- 
is  course  may  not  be  stayed  by  this 
trivial  impediment ;  he  sees  and  con* 
quers,  while  his  foot  scarcely  presses 
tne  earth.  This  god-like  indifference 
to  the  victory  he  has  achieved  wonder- 
fully enhances  our  sense  of  his  ffod- 
like  power.  In  its  all  but-breathinff 
life  and  grace  this  statue  I  should 
think  stands  quite  unrivalled.  Ae- 
cordine  to  Muller,  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  the  Laocoon  is  an  original 
of  the  Rhodi«n  school — a  miracle  of 
art,  not  only  for  the  noble  taste  exhir 
bited  in  the  delineation  of  a  difficult 
subject,  but  also  for  the  deep  science 
displayed  in  the  technical  execution. 
This  able  critic  considers  that  the  aim 
at  brilliant  effect  evident  in  this  fine 
work  corresponds  exactly  to  the  known 
character  or  Rhodian  eloquence  as  well 
as  art.  More  allied  to  oriental  splen- 
dour than  was  congenial  to  the  pure 
and  refined  attic  taste,  it  borders  on 
the  theatrical ;  and  even  the  pathoi^ 
admirably  as  it  is  expressed,  is  carried 
far  beyond  what  would  have  been  per- 
mitted in  the  time  of  Phidias  and  his 
immediate  successors.  To  me  it  ffoes 
beyond  the  point  at  which  sympathy  is 
a  pleasurable  feeling.  The  tragedy 
is  too  deep,  the  evidence  of  suffering 
too  great,  not  to  overstep  the  limit 
which  true  taste  assigns  to  its  exhibit 
tion.  It  was  discovered  in  th»  Baths 
of  Titus  in  a  very  perfect  state;  of 
the  father's  figure  only  the  right  arm 
was  broken,  but  there  are  several  re- 
storations in  the  sons,  to  which  we 
may  fairly  attribute  the  affectation 
visible  in  their  attitudes:  it  is  not» 
however,  nearly  so  great  as  in  the 
casts. 

There  are  innumerable  statues  and 
busts  of  Jupiter,  with  every  varietv  of 
attitude  and  character  assigned  to  him 
in  the  poetic  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
Different  as  they  are  in  some  respectSf 
they  all  bear  the  impress  of  the  majes- 
tic conceptions  of  Phidias*  I  wish 
you  were  with  me  to  trace,  at  1  like 
to  do,  the  slight  variations  of  attitudcf 
gesture,  and  feature  that  convey  to  us 
m  a  moment  the  motive  of  each  statue, 
and  also  the  differences  of  national 
taste  as  marked  in  the  form  of  some 
of  the  features.    The  forehead,  for 
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instancey  is  lower  than  in  our  standard 
of  a  beautiful  countenance,  the  chin 
rounder  and  more  prominent,  the  eyes 
more  deeply  set,  the  cheeks  rather 
flatter ;  and  in  the  Venuses,  Psyches, 
&c.  I  never  observe  the  sloping  shoul- 
der we  are  accustomed  to  think  a 
striking  beauty  in  the  English  female 
form  ;  nor,  you  may  be  sure,  the  bar- 
barism of  a  waist  compressed  to  the 
modern  standard.  Every  head  of 
Jupiter  has  a  serene  but  overhanging 
forehead,  round  which  the  mane-like 
hair  falls  in  grand  masses ;  the  nose 
forms  a  fine  unbroken  line  with  the 
forehead,  and  more  than  any  other 
feature  expresses  the  scornful,  angry, 
or  victorious  god ;  deep,  penetrating 
eyes ;  delicately-formed,  mild  upper  lip ; 
a  majestic  flowing  beard ;  and  a  form 
powerful  and  noble,  without  any  ob- 
trusive display  of  muscular  strength. 
These  sublime  figures  always  excite  in 
me  a  feeling  of  solemn  reverence  ap- 
proaching to  awe.  A  very  majestic 
one  is  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Gallery  of  Statues — at  the  lower,  a 
fine  Ariadne  in  that  expressive  atti- 
tude of  deep  repose  by  which  the 
ancients  personified  sleep  —  one  arm 
thrown  over  the  head,  the  other  fall- 
ing listlessly  on  the  figure.  This 
is  the  so  called  Cleopatra,  now  as- 
certained to  have  belonged  to  a 
group. 

The  adjoining  hall  of  animals,  though 
its  many  graceful  subjects  show  the 
fine  feehng  of  the  Greeks  for  charac- 
teristic form,  never  detains  us  long 
from  the  human  face  and  forms  divine 
which  fill  the  others.  The  Grecian 
horse  is  full  of  life,  fire,  and  spirit-^ 
the  Roman  heavier  and  more  massive, 
but  still  a  noble-looking  creature.  The 
domestic  animals,  dogs,  stags,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  lordly  lion  and  other  beasts 
of  prey,  are  executed  with  the  highest 
care  and  finish.  As  to  the  union  of 
the  human  and  lower  animal  forms,  I 
do  not  like  it  in  idea,  yet  do  not  dis- 
like it  in  many  specimens  here.  AQK>ng 
the  Greeks,  it  is  still  subject  to  the 
laws  of  their  naturally  fine  taste  and 
feeling.  The  human  takes  the  first 
place — they  rarely,  if  ever,  sanctioned 
the  lower  animal  head  on  the  human 
body.  With  them  it  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  their  popular  poetry ;  and  as 
Shakspeare  has  smce  done,  they  seized 
an  idea  familiar  and  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple«  nUber  than  one  which,  though 


possibly  of   higher  abstract   beantj^ 
would  never  reach  their  hearts. 

Juno  has  not  been  favoured  with  so 
many  representatives  as  her   spooae, 
nor  are  any  of  the  statues  whiicfa  do 
exist  of  the  highest  order.     She  looks 
more  majestic  than  gracious  ;  and  so 
many  of  her  virtues  and  offices  have 
been  usurped  by  her  more  attractire 
descendants,  there  seems  to  be  few  to 
which  she  has  an   undisputed  right. 
Minerva  meets  us  at  every  turn,  in  aU 
her  varied  characters  and  costumes — 
the  goddess  of  wbdom  and  of  war,  of 
eloquence,  and  other  feminine  accooi- 
plishments  ;  in  complete  armour  with 
segis  and  helmet,  or  dressed  in  grace- 
ful flowing  robes ;  the  countenance  th* 
same  in  all — its  type  also   was  per- 
fected by  Phidias.      Both   £ice  and 
figure  wonderfully  combine  the  male 
and  female  characteristics  ascribed  to 
her;    the   expression   in  both   b  of 
tranquil,  earnest  thought,    conacMMi 
power,  clear  and  comprebenaaye  ia* 
tellect.      There  are  few  fine  sinfl* 
statues  of  Mars — he  was  never  h** 
noured  as  a  patron  or  protector  of  aay 
Grecian  state,  though,  as  miffht  be 
expected,  a  distinguished  menwrr  of 
the    conclave    of    Roman    divinitict. 
Many  doubtful  statues  have  retched 
his  name,  many  more  owe  theirs  to 
the  restorers.     In  groups  be  is  a  mors 
interestufifl^  subject,  as    in    those   ef 
Venus  and  Mars— a  fisyourite  &hle  ia 
Roman  works.     Sometimes  the  por- 
trait-heads of  Marcus  Aureus,  Faas- 
tina,  and  other  imperial  personages, art 
substituted  for  those  of  the  divinities. 

There  are  many  beantifnl  reprta^ 
tations  of  Venus  here,  both  busts  aad 
statues.  The  earlier  fignres  have  i  vmt 
thing  of  a  Juno-like  fulness  and  (Sa- 
nity of  form,  but  without  her  severs 
majesty — more  completely  the  ttwmm 
than  Minerva  or  Diana;  her  vheb 
expression  of  face  and  figure  combtesi 
the  characteristics  of  an  aU-mfiac 
power  with  womanly  softness  aad 
grace.  In  the  later,  the  eyes  are  Bors 
langubhin^,  the  lips  slightly  parted 
with  a  smile ;  the  nose  is  exqoiattcly 
formed:  the  hair,  in  the  earliest  beaAib 
confined  by  a  diadem ;  in  later,  aianly 
tied  in  a  knot.  Sometimes  we  ace  kt 
in  a  group,  as  she  rises  firoca  ths 
waves  the  ocean-ooeen,  amidst  lbs 
graceful  forms  ot  sea-nymphi^  ani 
surrounded  by  ffrotesone  sea  uionitgii 
and,  not  leaa  bcAotini],  at  tbt  y«nf 
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mother  playing  with  her  graceful  boy. 
But  it  is  almost  time  to  assure  you  I 
have  no  intention  of  journeying  through 
all  the  heavenly  bodies>  though  it  seems 
little  short  of  ingratitude  to  pass  un« 
noticed  the  grand>  the  lovely*  the 
glorious  beings  which*  under  the  names 
of  Diana*  Cupid*  Psyche*  BacchuSf 
&c.  &c.|  have  been  my  daily  study  and 
my  nightly  dream.  I  must  be  content 
with  offering  them  the  silent  homage 
of  the  heart*  treasuring  their  memory 
as  a  resting-place  for  future  happy 
thought — a  line  of  living  light  and 
beauty  amid  the  trivialities  and  per- 
plexities of  daily  life.  Was  there  no 
cynical  smile  upon  your  lip  when  you 
hoped  I  was  "enchanted*  like  other 
travellers^  with  the  headless  Torso  ?" 
Honestly*  I  have  learned  to  feel  that  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  relics  in  the  Vati- 
can* and  can*  without  affectation*  say 
I  never  now  feel  that  it  wants  head* 
arms*  &c.  The  magic  by  which  it 
charms  every  one  who  studies  it  is 
in  its  grand*  soft*  and^  flowing  llnes^ 
and  in  the  impression  of  faultless 
symmetry  it  conveys  to  the  mind- 
how,  I  cannot  explain.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  resting  Hercules*  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  forms  in  which  the  hero  b 
represented*  as  the  muscles  have  not 
the  thick*  inflated  appearance*  which, 
to  me*  lessens  the  dignity  of  the  Her- 
cules in  action.  Innumerable  are  the 
spirited  bas-reliefs  and  vases — innu- 
merable the  masks*  sarcophagi*  and 
mosaics  — .  innumerable  the  graceful 
tripods*  candelabra*  &c.  &c.*  that 
would  each  claim  a  word  if  I  were  to 
tell  of  all  that  rises  before  my  eye  as  it 
wanders  in  fancy  again  and  again 
through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
I  must  leave  them  all  untold. 

The  library  is  of  inunense  extent* 
but  not  a  book  or  manuscript  is  visible ; 
all  are  kept  in  presses*  under  lock  and 
key*  not  to  be  seen  without  an  order* 
and  one  loses  the  pleasure  of  reverenc- 
ing even  the  backs  of  the  venerable 
volumes*  and  misses  the  peculiar  atmo- 
sphere of  an  old  library*  which  so 
Jeeably  conjures  up  the  recollection 
each  hero  of  a  hundred  folios* 
Valuable  vases  are  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  rooms*  but  their  curious 
designs — always  interesting  as  exam- 
ples of  life  in  their  day*  often  extremely 
beautiful  in  grouping  and  form — may 
not  be  read  by  those  who  merely  walk 
past  them ;  and*  despite  our  ceaseless 


invocations*  not  one  moment  will  time 
rest  his  weary  wings*  but  hurries  us  on 
to  our  last  day*  as  relentlessly  as  though 
he  were  leagued  with  the  fates  them- 
selves. Again  and  again  we  have  been 
to  the  Stanze  of  Raphael*  discovering 
some  new  feature  of  beauty  in  every 
visit:  even  if  1  were  competent*  it 
would  require  more  than  the  "few 
words  "  you  ask  for  to  name  the  pecu- 
liar and  varied  excellencies  which, 
though  he  has  been  surpassed  in  some 
single  branch  of  his  art*  have  yet 
placed  him  far  above  all  other  artists. 
He  is  not  so  powerful  and  daring  in 
conception  as  Michael  Angelo  ;  he 
yields  to  Titian  in  the  magic  richness 
of  his  colouring*  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  high  finish*  to  Correggio  in  know- 
ledge of  cAtor  oscuro ;  but  in  Raphael 
alone  is  to  be  found  united  the  varied 
power  of  expression*  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  invention*  the  delineation 
of  character  in  every  shade*  the  fine 
eye  for  arrangement  and  grouping, 
and  that  crowning  charm — the  grace 
and  harmony  of  soul  diffused  over 
every  touch  of  his  pencil.  His  pictures 
are  emanations  of  an  inteUigence  more 
pure*  a  spirit  more  refined  and  elevated, 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  but  the 
most  favoured  amongst  the  children  of 
genius.  That  none  such  has  crossed 
our  path  makes  me  more  prize  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  its  results  in 
the  fast-fading  treasures  of  the  Stanze. 
Why  do  you  delay  your  coming? 
Even  now  they  are  perishing — their 
glory  is  waning  like  that  of  the  declin- 
ine  sun  ;  but  here  we  shall  see  no 
bright  return*  no  glad  rising  on  the 
morrow.  These  freseos*  in  the  varied 
character  of  their  subjects*  gave  full 
play  to  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the 
artist's  mind.  They  cover  the  ceilings 
and  walls  of  four  apartments :  each 
subject  on  the  walls  corresponds  to 
that  immediately  above  and  below  it. 
Those  I  admire  most  are  the  first  and 
third  in  the  Camera  della  Signatura 
— Theology*  Poetry*  Philosophy,  and 
Jurisprudence.  In  the  Theology*  the 
first  painted*  an  occasional  stiffness  and 
minute  attention  to  detail  show  that 
the  creative  spirit  of  the  gifted  scholar 
had  not  yet  freed  itself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  his  master's  school.  The 
severe  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  solemnity  and  repose 
congenial  to  the   characters  of  the 
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divine  and    holj  personi  asienibled. 
CbHat  Is  in  th«  centre,  tha  Virgin, 
inexpreuiMj  iweet  uid  tender)  and 
John  Ihe  Baptist  at  each  side ;  above 
hint,  a  half  figure  of  the  Almightj; 
IhIow,  the  dove  ot  the  H0I7  Spirit. 
Seated  in  a  half  circle  are  the  apontles, 
saints,  and  patriarchs:   the  tranqail 
repose  of  their  sublime  figures  is  in 
flne  contrast  with  the  more  animated 
action  ofthejonlhsin  Ihe  lowerdivision. 
The  central  point  here  is  an  altar,  at 
each  side  of  which  areneatedthe  fathers, 
and   hehind  them  stand  Various  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  eharch.   Dilfer- 
tnt  groups  of  jouns  men   presa  for- 
ward to  hear  or  spcHk  ;  some  of  their 
lioiintenances  glow   with  enthoaiasm, 
others  breathe  a  serene,  traoquii  devo- 
tion.    Dante  Is  introduced  aa  the  first 
Christian  poet.     Of  the  single  figures 
on  the  cetling,  that  of  Poelrj  is  the 
niott  beatitifiii :  in  her  radiant  counte- 
nanee  dignitjand  sweetness  are  blended 
With  Inspiration.     The  corresponding 
panting  on  the  wall  represents  Apollo 
atid  the  Muses  seated  on  Parnassus. 
Though  the  anhject  is  less  interesting 
than  the  firsl,  it  gives  evidence  uf 
^ater  fertility  of  imagination ;   for 
in    the    works    of  his    predecessors 
Raphael  found  no  prototvpe  of  this 
brUfht  dream  of  fane;',  In  which  poetry 
ll  mended  with  a  speaking  truth  of 
«tpression  that  gives  to  the  heads  of 
the  assembled  poet*  of  antiquitv  and 
of  modem    Italj    the    interest   and 
realit;   of  portraits.     The  light  and 
cTieerfbl   elegance    diffused   over    the 
whole  of  this  picture  harmonices  per- 
UtA\j  with  its  most  graceful  character 
and  tubiect.     Bat  how  shall  I  tell  jon 
hitoMiphj'-~thll  perfect  model 
Milioti,  In  the  master Ij  arrange- 
'  its  countleta  figurea,  in  the 
nd  grand  onion  of  Its  Various 
It  repraaents  a  splendid  hall, 
I  ire  assembled  the  most  cele> 
ancient  philosophers,    almost 
Aj   Greelci.      Paasavant  con* 
that    Raphael    intended    to 
tby  thisBsaembly  of  the  difl'^r- 
lois  the  development  of  philo- 
the  states  of  Greece.    Raised 
Steps,  and  forming  the  centre 
hole  picture,  stand  Plato  and 
>,  the  representatives  of  Gre- 
losophj  in  the  two  directions, 
each  master,  in  attitudes  won- 
raried,  are  gronpa  of  listening 
I    P|1haf«nM  leatcd  appear) 
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to  explain  the  relations  of  mnnc  and 
harmonj!  amonr  his  listener!  is  fbe 
profile  of  a  beautiful  woman,  supposed 
to  be  his  wife.  Socrates  appears  to 
sum  an  on  his  fingers  the  conclusions 
to  wbtch  his  scholars  have  assented, 
while  their  countenances  express  how 
unexpected  ts  the  dilemma  to  which 
be  has  conducted  them.  The  graco- 
ful  Alcibiades  stands  in  front  of  hit 
master.        Archimedes    conitructa    a 

^ometrical  figure  on  the  ground. 
he  varied  expression  in  the  counte- 
nances of  his  scholars  Is  highly  inter- 
esting: the  bright  intelligence  which 
seizes  in  a  moment  the  idea  just  given 
bv  the  master — the  slower  comprehen- 
non,  on  which  no  light  vet  breakv^ 
the  surprise  and  admiration  which  It 
yielding  aisent,  thoughthe  truth  Is  not 
yet  distinctly  revealed.  Near  this 
group  Raphael  himself  enters  the  hall 
with  bis  venerated  friend  and  master 
Perugina.  I  forgot  Diogenes — ■ 
very  promitient  figure:  he  llei  on 
the  steps,  aoart  from  all,  bnried  In 
tiiought,  or  In  the  contents  of  a  tablet 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  I  have  only 
mentioned  a  fbw  of  the  most  striking 
groups :  the  accessories  are  quite  as 
full  of  interest.  The  Venerable  old 
man,  ffar  instance,  who  turns  the  atten. 
tlon  of  a  youth  from  the  selfish  CyniO 
to  the  teachers  of  a  better  an^  higher 
philosophy,  &c.  ftc.  There  are  also 
various  groups  of  Stoics,  Gptcareaai, 
&c.  &c.  There  are  several  portrait* 
among  the  groups,  and  a  portrut-liha 
indiTiaualityina)t,whichgiveaaatrtng« 
reality  to  the  picture,  and  awakens  a 
feeling  of  reverrace,  aa  though  Wd 
actually  stood  before  these  venerabtt 
sagea  of  Greece.  I  find  myself  lean 
forward  to  catch  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fall  ft-om  their  speaking  Ups,  and 
watch  the  animated  conntenance  of 
Socrates,  forgetful  of  the  homely  fea* 
tures  in  the  benevolent  eipr^on, 
with  a  breathless  hope  that  some  of 
his  divine  precepts  will  reach  tne  ai 
well  as  the  attentive  listeners  that 
stand  around  bim.  Day  by  day  renewi 
tbia  Impression  of  reality,  and  seems 
to  unfold  more  and  more  the  subliroitr 
of  this  wonderful  work.  The  grand 
flowing  masses  of  the  drapery  tell  how 
raptdiy  Raphael  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  cleuical  modela,  opening  ttpon  hlu 
for  the  first  time  In  Rome — a  Spirit 
congealal  to  his  own,  the  spirit  of  per- 
fect Mtdty.    The  Mlonring  bu  ftied. 
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but  without  ^sturbing  the  harmony  of 
th«  whole,  at  though  time  had  touohed 
with  a  reterentia]  hand  this  hallowed 
memento  of  genius.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  **  Mass  of  Boisena  '*  that  Raphael 
is  said  to  have  left  a  miracle  of  colour- 
ing in  fresco.  But  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  those  subjects  that  have  most 
captivated  me. 

Neit  to  these,  then,  is  the  eipulsion 
of  Heiiodorus  from  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  act  of  despoiling 
its  treasures,  be  hat  been  struck  to  the 
ground  by  a  youth  in  golden  armour, 
on  horseback ;  he  lies  prostrate  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  while  two  di- 
vine messengers  sweep  onward  with 
scourges  in  their  hand,  to  chastise  the 
impious  despoilers.  Some  of  his  at- 
tendants fly  from  the  divine  wrath  ; 
others  raise  their  spears  to  defend 
themselves  ;  while  Heiiodorus,  recog- 
nizing, it  is  believed,  the  direct  inter- 
position of  heaven,  offers  no  resistance. 
There  is  a  noble  group  of  .women  and 
children,  who  look  on  with  the  liveliest 
emotion— some  in  fear  and  astonish- 
ment— others  exulting  in  the  safety  of 
the  holy  treasures.  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  group  on  one  side, .•insisting 
of  the  pope  (Julius  II.)  and  his  atten- 
dants, generally  portraits,  we  probably 
see  the  effect  ofonet>f  those  nntastie 
freaks  in  which  patronage  too  often  de- 
lights to  exhibit  its  power.  It  is  but  poor 
consolation  for  the  professors  of  art  at 
home,  that  even  Raphael  was  constrain- 
ed to  Fubmit  to  its  dictates,  though  it 
may  well  be  encouragement  and  ex- 
ample to  know  how  successfully  he 
combated  this  and  many  other  dimcul- 
tiesin  the  Stanze.  The  unique  and 
astonishing  effect  of  this  picture  is  in 
the  expression  of  successive  moments. 
The  swift  messengers  of  the  divine 
vengeance  sweep  onward  before  our 
eyes ;  we  trace  their  light  and  rapid 
movement  in  the  space  they  have  just 
traversed  ;  their  hasty  progress  bv  the 
flutter  of  their  garmdots — every  object 
lives,  feels,  vibrates  with  emotion.  I 
must  pass  over  the  Mass  of  Boisena, 
with  its  surprisingly  raried  expression 
of  sympathy,  solemn  awe,  undoubting 
faith — the  Incendiodel  Borgo,  in  whi<£ 
the  most  agitating  passions  are  deline- 
ated with  the  greatest  power  and  truth, 
always  within  the  limit  of  true  taste— 
and  Attilaatthe  head  of  his  wild  hordeet 
astonished,  affirighted,  and  thrown  into 
dire  confusion  by  the  apparition  of  the 


apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  displaying  the 
boldest  and  most  animated  movements 
— and  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter 
from  Prison,  remarkable  both  for  ita 
beautiful  arrangement,  and  the  skilful 
and  picturesque  effect  of  its  different 
lights.  Though  I  hasten  to  the  Battl« 
between  Constantino  and  MaxentinSf 
it  is  onl^  the  design  of  Raphael— he 
did  not  live  to  paint  it.  But  it,  per« 
haps  more  than  any  other,  displays  hit 
wondrous  dramatic  power.  A  battle 
piece,  in  other  hands,  generally  ap* 
pears  to  me  a  mass  of  confusion,  m 
ohaos  in  which  one  or  two  figures  are 
prominent  in  a  dense  orow4  of  headt 
and  limbs,  which  puzzle  and  distract 
the  eye.  Here  the  masses  are  finely 
grouped,  the  single  figures  full  of  life, 
the  groups  animated  with  living  energy. 
The  bright  central  point  b  the  empe- 
ror himself — a  figure  of  victory  hovers 
over  him.  It  is  the  crbis  of  the  battle 
— victory  is  with  the  Romans— but  the 
hosts  of  the  barbarians  do  not  yet  yield 
to  their  impetuous  fury.  Some  are 
.tdriven  over  the  bridge,  the  very  Ponte 
Molle  that  exists  at  this  day.  Maxen- 
tins  himself  struggles  in  the  river— 
Constaotine  springs  over  his  prostrate 
foes  to  reach  him.  On  the  left  the 
battle  still  rages,  all  its  terrors  ex- 

Sressed  with  a  life,  energy,  and  gran- 
eur,  which  fascinates  the  eye,  while 
We  instinctively  shrink  from  the  ter- 
rible spectacle.  On  the  ceilings  of 
each  apartment  are  various  beautiful 
desi^s  by  Raphael ;  but  my  whole  at- 
tention is  absorbed  by  the  frescos  on. 
the  wall.  Here  he  is  to  every  other 
painter  what  Shakspeare  is  to  everr 
other  poet.  The  approach  througn 
the  Lo^ffie— ^)pen  galleries  built  round 
three  sides  of  the  court  of  St.  Damas- 
cus— is  worthy  of  the  Stanze.  There 
are  three  stories — the  two  lower, 
vaulted  arcades,  the  upper  a  colonnade. 
The  middle  story  (that  of  which  I 
speak)  is  paintod  by  Raphael  and  his 
scholars — the  inside  wall  with  various 
animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  the  model 
for  etery  succeeding  artist  in  ara- 
besque. They  are  lamentably  ii^jured 
by  time  and  neglect,  but  still  show  the 
most deUoate  and  refinedgrace of  de- 
sign and  execution.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  thirteen  small  cupolas,  each 
eontaining  fovr  aubjects,  principally 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  called 
RaphaeFs  Bible.  There  is  little  actn- 
aKj  of  Rapbaers  p£nting,  but  the  de- 
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tig^  speak  of  him  in  every  line — in  the 
cast  of  the  drapery*  so  grand  and 
Bimple^  in  the  heads,  in  which  the  por« 
trait  character  eives  pbce  to  a  higher 
ideality.  In  the  Creation  he  has 
scarcely  reached  the  grandeur  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel-.- 
in  the  figure  of  Eve,  every  touch  and 
line  shows  the  master's  g^ace  of  hand 
and  spirit.  He  was  principally  assisted 
hy  Guilio  Romano,  who  also  executed* 
and  in  a  style  worthy  of  himself  and 
his  master,  the  Battle  of  Constantino 
and  Mazentius,  Perin  del  Vaga,  and 
Giovane  da  Udine.    The  wondrous 


creations  of  Raphad*8  genias 
even  yet  exhausted — there  are  still 
Tapestries,  the  Transfis^urmtioot 
&c.  But  I  must  give  both  jon 
myself  some  rest.  We  leave  R 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  I 
snatch  a  few  moments  from  all  the 
day  is  to  accomplish,  I  may, 
return  to  the  Vatican ; — if  not 
when  we  come  from  Naples*  and 
fresh  our  eyes  and  minds  bj 
all  again.  Even  with  this 
heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of 
Rome  fiurewelL 


the 

fa. 
wi 


NUESIftT  KBTinM. — IT  J.   A. 


VaSCHSNLIED^PaOM    UHLAHO* 
Dtm  WIBTBIlf  ToCBTULinr. 

Conrad — Udal — Leoline, 

Students  three  have  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Turning  fi*om  the  road  asidet 
To  the  little  inn  they  hied. 

Hostess,  bring  us  wine  and  beer- 
Send  your  little  daughter  here. 

My  beer  and  wine  are  firesh  and  dear— 
My  little  child  is  on  her  bier. 

To  the  room  within  went  they. 
Where  the  black  pall  o'er  her  lay* 

The  first  he  drew  aside  the  veO, 
And  gased  upon  the  features  pale. 

<<  Ahf  wert  thou  livinsr  still,  sweet  may. 
How  would  I  love  tnee  firom  this  day  P 

Softly  did  the  second  spread 

The  veil  and  wept— and  turned  his  head. 

^  There  art  thou  upon  thy  bier. 
Whom  I  loved  this  many  a  year  1  ** 

And  the  third  the  veil  nprist. 
And  the  dead  white  lips  he  kist 

^  Love  to  thee  long  vears  I  bore» 
Lovt  thee  bow  sad  evermore  P 
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With  ffUd  heart  and  tad  heart 

Blatiog — ah  me  t 
From  the  eToadiiu^»  and  crowdine,  and  thronging 
Ofpainfbl  thooghtSy  pining  and  lonffing 
To  aink  down  to  rest  and  he  free! 

Far  awaj — fiur  away  Hjingf 
Shouting  out  gladness  and  glee. 
Like  a  lark  in  the  blue  skies  ahoTe^ 
Sad-  sad  unto  dying-* 
Ah  mel 
Tet  the  soul  is  happy  in  bte. 


nu 

^DBl  aicHTBa  sbit/* 
fMM  enMii*»  ALnunKMM  ■Bt»e«utot». 

Out  from  the  isbnd  Herr  Lormann  rid» 
(MndenSf  jfw  ifaiMf  inerntir  J 
To  woo  tlie  proud  maid  Inge lid» 
(Mme  wiii  yk  eome  hack  to  wh,) 

**  Proud  Ingelil,  hear  what  I  ask  of  thee— 
How  long  will  you  tarry»  my  love»  for  me  ?** 

••  Wbters  eight  for  thee  I  wait, 
—For  the  ninth  I  will  not  say* 
Happen  then  what  happen  may.** 

Ei^t  yean  and  a  day  are  gone» 
Faithfbl  maid  she  pined  alone. 

**  Frond  IngeliTs  brothers  held  council  and  saidf 
This  year  we  our  sister  wed. 

«« To  the  rich  Herr  Tord  we  giro  her  hand* 
More  silTer  hath  he  than  Herr  LoTmann  hath  land. 

**  More  gold  in  the  mail  coat  on  his  breast^ 
Than  all  in  Herr  LfOrmann's  gilded  chest. 

**  Herr  Tord  hath  b  his  box  more  gold 
Than  on  Lormann's  fields  is  red  earth  mould.  ** 

And  so  to  Herr  Tord  they  give  her  away— . 
Five  dats  tlH»y  drink  at  the  bride-feast  gay- 
Proud  fngelil  never  in  bride-bed  lay. 

On  the  sixth  day  when  the  night  fell  gray. 
They  seiie  with  ibroe  that  hMghty  mi^. 
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*'  And  if  I  musty  I  must/'  siid  sh 

**  To  the  bridge  by  the  castlt  first  follow  me.** 

To  the  bridge  by  the  castle  thej  go— and  she 
With  sad  eyes  looks  on  the  far-off  sea. 

*'  Se^  there  the  streamers  yellow  and  Una, 
My  little  fingers  knit  so  tme. 

**  Oh  had  T  a  friend  that's  good  at  need> 
Would  for  me  thither  ri(&  with  speed. 

''  Peter«  brother^  ride  and  make 
Good  speed  for  thy  sister's  salca*** 

Brother  Peter  quick  to  stall 
Goes  and  sees  the  good  foals  all — 

He  looks  at  the  brown*  and  the  grey  doth  he  Tiew^ 
On  the  steed  of  most  spirit  the  saddle  he  threw. 

Herr  Lovmann  steers  hither  his  bark  to  the  land* 
Herr  Pet^r  rides  thither  upon  the  white  sand. 

**  Hail,  sUlworth  Peter— and  how  is  my  bridt  r 
They  drink  at  her  wedUing^bMl,'*  Petarrtpliai* 

''  Seven  years  on  the  island  a  sick  man  I  lay» 
Would  I  had  died  ere  I  saw  this  day. 

**  111  luck  on  the  woman  fall 
Who  to  life  did  me  recall  I 

**  On  the  blue  waves  ill  luok  be* 
That  did  not  drown  my  ship  and  me  1** 

*'  Be  of  cheery  heart— for  still 
May  be  thine  proud  IngeUl — ** 

**  Peter>  stalworth  comrade  ralne^ 
Lend  me  that  grey  colt  of  thine— 

**  Let  me  have  the  grey  colt  now. 
Brother,  take  my  good  ship  thou.** 

Lovmann  rides  and  rests  not — true 
To  his  wish  the  grey  horse  fiew. 

He  is  come— and  not  before 

The  torches  are  lit  at  the  bridal  door. 

JDi  throi^  the  door  sprang  Herr  Lovmann  ttovtt 
*«  Who  now  ii  to  blame  if  Herr  Toa^  must  stay  out.* 

Herr  Lovmann  within  strikce  the  barred  door  witk  araebU 
•<Say  to  Herr  Tord  that  I^bid  him  good  night. 
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««L«I  blin  Uk«  ibr  hit  wih  a  dttor  of  min^^ 
Dark  brown  moad,  and  daar  bright 


^  Twclft  toot  of  mead— twdTt  toot  of  now  whio 
At  the  bridal  feast  Herr  Tord  shall  be  thine.** 

**  And  swilt  to  Herr  Tord  nae  the  news,  I  trow» 
Herr  Lot mann  sleeps  bj  the  young  bride  now. 

He  sleeps  at  the  side  of  his  own  towmt  bride^ 
«« U  he  sleep  with  IngeUl/*  Tord  repUed. 


**  Ingelil  is  Lo?nunn'i 
Was  his  betrothed  ere  gives  to  me* 

**  Ingelil  be  LoTmann*Sr— nine 
LoTmann*s  sister,  LoTinanq's  wine  t 

M  Lovmann*s  sister  bring  with  speed, 
LoTaann%  wine,  and  Lonaann%  mead.' 

Thns  his  bride  won  Lormann  hraTe, 
And  to  Tord  his  sister  gave. 

Tord  and  he  one  bHde«ieast  heepi 
Eating  long  and  drinking  deep. 

Stead  of  sorrow  eheer  did  oom^ 
(Maidtnh  yt  ilaiiot  wimrrilwj 
Eaeh  a  happj  bride  brings 
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MEHOIR  AND  REMAINS  OF  CHARLES  WOLTE.* 


The  deserved  popularity  of  Arch- 
deacon Russell's  Memoir  of  Wolfe  is 
Erobablj  among  the  reasons  wl^  it 
as  been  so  little  noticed  in  the  Re- 
viewsy  and  we  ourselves  have  hitherto 
felt  hesitation  in  bringing  before  the 
publie  attention  a  work  which,  with- 
out any  help  whatever  from  the  peri- 
odical critics,  seems  likelv  to  talfe  its 
p1ac6  ?n  t)ie  permanent  literature  of 
the  country. 

The  same  feeling,  however,  which 
leads  us  now  to  devote  a  few  pages  of 
our  journal  to  a  new  edition  of 
Cowper,  or  Milton«  or  Bums,  and  in 
whicn  studies  we  have  found  our  read- 
ers not  unwilling  to  follow  or  accom- 
pany us,  would  afford  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  calling  attention  to  the  woirks 
of  Wolfe ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  al- 
though the  book  before  us  is  in  the 
eighth  edition,  there  are  yet  large 
classes  of  readers  to  whom  this  no- 
tice is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  first 
makmg  it  properly  known. 

Charles  Wolfe,  the  youngest  son  of 
Theobald  Wolfe,  Esquire,  of  Black, 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was 
born  in  Dublin^  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1701.  His  father  died  early, 
and  the  ftimily  removed  to  England, 
where  they  resided  some  years.  In 
1805  he  was  placed  at  Winchestef- 
school,  of  which  Mr.  Richards  was 
then  the  master.  In  1809  he  entered 
Dublin  College'-r-in  1817  entered  into 
holy  orders — from  that  time  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  country  curate,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ulster— ^nd  died  of  con- 
sumption on  the  33rd  of  February, 
182*i,  in  the  23nd  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
life  more  uneventful  than  Wolfe's, 
and  the  ^bofe  interest  of  the  volume 
arises  from  the  opportunity  it  gives  of 
contemplating  the  character  of  a  sin- 
gularlv  amiid>le  and  excellent  mai^ 
and  of  studying  works,  to  which  the 
author  appears  never  to  have  attached 
the  slightest  valoe-^wfaich  teete  ta 
have  l^n  almost  accidentally  pre- 
served— ^no  one  of  which  was  written 
Ibr  the  press — ^nay,  no  one  of  which 


can  be  almost  described  as  other  tha 
accidentally  arising  from  the 
stances  in  which  he  was  for  the 
ment  placed — and,  thus  to  be  fairly 
regarded  rather  as  indications  of  what 
fuch  a  mind  was  likely,  if  fairly  tasked, 
to  have  produced.  Of  what  do 
these  Remains  consist  ?  Copies  of 
verses,  Latin  and  English,  written  m 
school  or  college  exercises  ;  a  few 
poems — not  bau-a-doseii — ^whi<^  arr 
the  records  of  a  few  days*  rambk 
with  friends  in  the  country,  and  mani- 
festly written  with  direct  reference  to 
the  gratification  of  the  party  with 
whom  the  ramble  was  taken — a  tern 
letters  to  college  friends — we  beOerv 
Archdeacon  RusseU,  his  biographer, 
and  Dr.  Dickinson,  late  Bishop  of 
Meath  ;  both  of  whom,  13»  WoHr 
himself,  had  but  just  entered  into  tbt 
profession  of  the  church, — and  sotnt 
of  the  sermons  preadied  by  him  ia 
the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  dntict 
of  his  curacv,  or  in  Dublin,  on  hb 
occasional  visits  there. 

In  Archdeacon  Russe11*s  meatotr  cf 
his  friend,  we  have  but  one  thin?  t* 
complain  of— and  that  is  that  throogi 
his  volume  it  is  difficult  to  make  oea 
the  dates  of  either  the  few  incidents 
which  he  has  to  record,  or  of  the 
composition  of  such  poems  and  easayt 
of  Wolfe's  as  are  interwoven  with  las 
narrative.  Even  when  a  coBecttvr 
edition  of  the  works  of  any  of  oar 
great  writers  exhibits  the  compon- 
tions  of  very  different  periods  of  GAy 
it  is  always  desirable  that  the  datn 
should,  if  posable,  be  giren ;  as  in- 
deed die  great  value  of  sncb  ooUrc^ 
tions  is,  to  exhibit  the  growth  wmk 
progress  of  the  mind,  from  ha  ina 
imperfect  imitation  of  the  langw^ge  «# 
others,  to  the  period  when  language  k 
an  instrument  which  it  wields  at  wOL 
The  school  exercises  of  BtOton,  na 
doubt,  might  be  regarded  as 
tions  of  the  Paradise  and  the 
but  who  is  there  that  does  not  f^ 
what  injustice  to  his  fame  it  would  he 
not  to  communicate  the  order  in  whirh 
his  poems  were  written.  And  in 
a  case  as  Wolfe's,  where  all 
and  essays,  connected  with 


*  Eeniainii  of  the  late  Rcr.  Char1o«  Wolfe,  A.B.,  with  a  Brief  Menoir  of 
Lift.     By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A.,  Arohdeaooo  of  Clogb«r.    C*(hlh 
tkai.    Small  6vo.    London.  1841L 
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literature^  were  written  in  early  boy- 
hood, or  the  first  dawn  of  manhood, 
the  fitness  of  giving  dates  with  pre- 
cision, or  at  all  events  of  determining 
with  some  approach  to  correctness  the 
sequence  of  the  poems  is  so  obvioos, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
biographer  as  an  absolute  duty. — 
Poems,  written  when  Wolfe  was  in 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age,  are  referred  by  Mr. 
Kussell  to  the  first  year  of  his  college 
life,  when  he  was  scarcely  seventeen  ; 
and  we  but  state  what  we  know  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  confusion 
of  dates,  when  we  mention  that  it  has 
led  to  a  false  estimate  of  his  powers, 
b^  misleading  readers  into  the  injn* 
nous  supposition,  that  the  earlier 
works  of  tne  writer  were  those  which 
exhibited  the  highest  marks  of  ge- 
nius: the  contrary  being,  when  the 
true  dates  are  supplied  to  his  respec- 
tive works,  more  remarkably  the  fact 
than  in  almost  any  other  writer  we 
know.  Of  the  poems,  (alas  I  too  few,) 
each  successive  poem  exhibits  a  won- 
derful development  of  increasing 
powers,  and  the  sermons — his  last 
works— are  beyond  comparison  the 
most  original  and  striking  of  11.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  surprised,  that  Dr. 
Russell  seems  to  have  regarded  them 
at  constituting  the  proper  and  peculiar 
value  of  the  whole.  His  memour  is, 
in  fact,  but  introductory  to  them,  and 
we  are  told,  in  his  graceful  preface  to 
the  early  editions  of  the  Remains, 
that  his  hope  was,  that  the  miscel- 
laneous portions  of  the  volume  might, 
perhaps,  lead  the  public  to  the  study 
of  that  which  he  felt  to  be  more  in- 
structive, and  the  Poet  thus  serve  to 
introduce  the  Dimne. 

An  appendix  to  Mr.  RusselFs  vo- 
lume gives  some  of  Wolfe*s  juvenile 
poems.  One  is  called  a  **  Prize  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Abel/* — and  was 
probably  a  Winchester  exercise.-— 
There  can  be  no  object  in  our  re- 
printing it ;  but  it  is  a  composition  of 
considerable  talent,  and  with  occa- 
sional gleams  of  Wolfe's  own  mind. 
The  respective  sacrifices  of  the  bro- 
wsers, and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's, 
are  thus  described :— > 

"Each  with  his  offering   to   the  Al- 
miehty  came. 
Their  ^tars  raised,  and  fed  the  st^ 
cred  flame. 
Vol-  XX— No.  119. 


Scarce  could  the  pitying  Abel  bear 

to  bind 
A  lamb,  the  picture  of  his  Master's 

mind; 
Which  to  the  pile  with  tender  hand 

he  drew, 
And  wept  as  he  the  bleating  victim 

slew ; 
Around  with  fond  regard  the  sephyr 

play'd 
Nor  dar'd  disturb  the  oblation  Abel 

made." 

We  see  something  of  Wolfe's  own 
mind  in  the  few  last  lines  of  this  ex- 
tract. A  passage  follows,  describing 
the  brothers  after  the  &tal  blow  is 
given  :— 


« 


The  streaming  blood  distain*d   his 

locks  with  gore. 
Those   beauteous  tresses  that  were 

gold  before. 
His  dying  eves  a  look  of  pity  cast. 
And    beamd   forgiveness   ere   they 

dos'd  their  last." 


Among  the  commonplaces  of  a 
schoolboy's  conception  of  the  subject, 
we  think  we  can  distin^ish  the  gleam 
of  our  author's  pecubar  genius,  in  a 
passage  describing  Cain : — 

^* '  Abel !  awake,  arise  I'  he  trembling 

cried; 
'  Abel,  my  brother  t'  but  no  voice  re- 

Slied. — 
tful  silence  o'er  the  corse  he 
stood. 
And,  chained  in  terror,  wondered  at  the 

blood. 
*  Awake  I'  yet  oh  no  voice,  no  smile,  no 

breath ! 
'  O  God  support  me !  Oh,  should  this  be 
death!'" 

The  poem  closes  with  a  soliloquy  of 
Cain's, — half  repentance,  half  re- 
morse— still,  surely  when  the  author's 
early  age  is  remembered,  is  not  with- 
out great  beauty : — 

*«  My  brother  I  thou  canst  not  see  how 
deep  I  grieve ; 

Look  down,  thou  injured  angel,  and 
forgive. 

Far  hence  a  wretched  fugitive  I  roam. 

The  earth  my  bed,  the  wilderness  my 
home: 

Far  hence  I  stray  from  those  delightful 
seats 

To  solitary  tracts  and  drear  retreats. 

Tet,  oh  1  the  very  beasts  will  shun  my 
sifht, 

Will  fly  my  bk>ody  footsteps  with  af- 
fright. 

2  1 
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No  brother  they,  no  faithful  friend  have 

slain — 
Detested  onW  for  that  crime  is  Cain. 
Had  I  but  lulled  each  fury  of  my  soul, 
Had  held  each  rebel  passion  in  control, 
To   Nature  and  to  God  had  faithful 

proved, 
And  loved  a  brother  as  a  brother  loved, 
Then  had  I  sunk  into  a  grave  of  rest, 
And  Cain  had   breathed   hia  last  on 

Abel's  breast." 

"  The  Kaising  of  Lazarus  "  is  ano- 
iher  of  the  Winchester  poems>  which 
Mr.  Russell  has  judiciously  printed. 
Like  every  thing  of  Wolfe's,  it  shows 
his  great  power  of  picturing  scenes  to 
his  own  eye,  and  some  skill  in  pre« 
Benting  them  to  others.  And,  like 
every  thing  else,  too,  of  Wolfe's,  sug- 
gests to  us  that,  had  he  felt  it  right  to 
pursue  poetry  as  a  study,  his  most 
auceessful  wiuk  would  probably  have 
been  the  drama.  There  is  nothing  in 
tiie  poem  on  Lazarus  equal  to  the 
passages  we  have  given  from  the  poem 
on  Abel, — ^but  there  is  the  same  evi- 
dence of  objects  being  seen  with  a 
poet's  eye.  And  while  the  language 
u  remarkable  rather  for  propriety  and 
delicacy,  than  for  any  pecnhar  power, 
there  is  a  truth  of  sentiment  and  a 
tone  of  sincerity  throughout,  which 
cbaraoterises  everything  of  Wolfe's, 
first  and  last. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  the 
year  1809  Wolfe  entered  Dublin  Col- 
iflge,  and  was  early  distinguished  there 
as  a  classical  scholar.  As  far  as  we 
ean  gather,  he  at  first  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  prescribed  studies  of 
tile  place, — at  least,  his  first  distinc- 
tions in  college  were  rather  recogni- 
tions of  how  well  the  foundation  of 
sound  classical  scholarship  had  been 
laid  at  Winchester,  than  any  thing 
else.  Wolfe  was,  we  fear,  at  this 
period  idle;  or  perhaps  it  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  said,  that  he  was  good- 
aatured  enough  to  allow  every  idle 
acquaintance  to  loiter  with  him  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  **  This  facility  of 
disposition,"  as  his  biographer  happily 
calls  it,  "  exposed  him  to  many  inter- 
ruptions in  his  studies."  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  denied  to  any 
chance  visitor ; — a  concourse  of  idlers 
was  for  ever  about  him,  either  in  his 
rooms  or  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of 


college,  and  this  gave  his  more  dili- 
gent friends  fiur  excuse  for  saving 
themselves  from  the  trouble  of  per- 
forming any  routine  duty,  which 
Wolfe's  college  standing  qualified  him 
to  discharge  (he,  pretty  certainly, 
would  not  be  doing  any  thing  better, 
and  they  would) :  so  between  Wolfe's 
friends  of  the  more  idle  or  the  more 
studious  classes,  the  poor  fellow  was 
left  but  little  time  to  himself. 

There   seems  to  have  been  some 
change  for  the  worse  in  Wolfe's  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  however,  in  the 
secfmd  or  thurd  year  of  his  college 
life,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  look  round  for  some  addition 
to  his  means  of  support.     A  college 
Scholarship  was  a  seasonable  aid ;  but 
in  his  day  it  was  not  of  as  much  value 
as  now, — and  even  now,  it  is  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  support  or  a 
student,  however  economicid  his  hv- 
bits  may  be.      In    Dublin    College^ 
where  every  person  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  has  for 
many  years  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
tutor,  the  instant    resouroe  of  any 
young  man  who  has  talents  and  time 
enough  for  it,  is  to  undertake  the  task 
of  private  tuition.      When    Wolfe's 
wish  to  take  pupils  was  known,  some 
Toung  men,  we  believe  relations  of 
his,  immediately  sougrht  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  hu  instructions.     His  habits 
of  idleness,  or  of  what  in  their  effects 
on  the  mind  are  littie  different — of 
undirected    and    desultory  exertion, 
were  thus,  at  a  very  critical  period 
of  life,  providentially  converted  into 
those    or    singular    diligence.—**  He 
discharged    the    task    of  initmetion 
with  such  singular  devotedness  and 
disinterested  anxiety  as  materially  to 
entrench  on  his  own  particular  stu- 
dies.    He  was,  indeed,  so  prodigal  of 
his  labour  and  of  his  time  to  each 
pupil,  that  he  reserved  little  leisure 
for  his  own  pursuits  or  relaxations."* 

Wolfe,  however,  found  time  enough 
to  become  a  successful  competitor  at 
the  college  examinations  for  the  high- 
est distinctions  in  science,  which,  till 
now,  he  had  neglected  ;  and  the  His- 
torical Society  (a  voluntary  wm^ 
ciation  of  college  students,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  talents  necessary 
for  public  life)  seems  to  have  broken 
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the  spell  which  had  kept  sealed  the 
fountains  of  poetrj  and  oratory,  since 
the  days  of  lus  exercises  and  dechuna- 
tions  at  Winchester. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  to  all 
classes  of  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  we  may  say  to  almost  every 
person  connected  with  the  learned 
professions  in  Dublin,  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  place.  Its 
very  existence,  as  a  sort  of  indepen- 
dent establishment,  created  by  the 
students  themselves,  and  seeking  to 
govern  itself  by  its  own  laws,  seenu, 
at  first  inconsistent  with  college  dis- 
cipline, and  disputes  of  one  kmd  or 
another  were  perpetually  arising  be- 
tween it  and  the  governing  paurt  of 
the  college.  In  the  very  circum- 
stance, that  it  proposed  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  system  of  education 
pursued  at  the  university,  there  was, 
perhaps,  something  not  altogether 
g^ati^ine  to  those  who  had  the 
power  of  altering  the  system  itself.. 
Its  medals  were  sought  for  by  the 
more  ambitious  student  with  an  ear- 
nestness which  was  itself  a  kind  of 
rebellion  against  the  body  represent- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  place.  The 
principle  of  kingly  power,  that  the 
sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain  of  ho- 
nour, cannot  be  conceded  without 
admitting,  in  the  very  concession,  a 
kind  of  republicanism;  and  the  so- 
cietjT,  though  in  many  instances  its 
distmguished  men  were  those  who  had 
succeeded  in  obtaininflr  the  premiums 
given  at  the  quarterly  examinations 
by  the  board,  yet  quite  as  often  was 
the  first  to  discern  and  reward  the 
talents  of  men  who  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  college  examiners.  In 
a  hundred  instances  the  more  vigorous 
competition  called  out  by  the  society, 
brought  forward  men  previously  un- 
thought  of.  In  a  hunared  instances 
the  indolent  man  or  the  idler  was  re- 
claimed into  active  exertion.  And, 
while  we  feel  that  the  governing  part 
of  the  college  had  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  great  dimealty  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  society,  yet  we  think 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
the  society  existed  in  their  time,  and 
with  the  degree  of  power  which  it 
possessed  in  Wolfe's,  that  such  men 
as  Burke,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Swift, 


could  have  passed  away  from  their 
college  undistinguished. 

The  name  of  the  Historical  Society 
was  derived  from  an  association  of 
the  students,  whose  original  object 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of 
history.  This  first  society  was  called 
the  Historical  Club,  and  out  of  this 
seems  to  have  grown  the  Historical 
Societv  of  1770.  In  a  document 
published  by  Uiis  body  it  is  stated# 
that  "in  1770  several  students,  ob- 
serving the  insufficiency  of  the  aca« 
demical  course  as  a  qualification  for 
active  life,  obtained  a  grant  of  apart* 
ments  in  college,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  one  evening  in  every  week 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  useful 
branches  of  the  helUi  lettres  which 
were  totally  neglected  in  the  under- 
graduate course."  In  1794  some  dis- 
cussion arose  between  the  society  and 
the  college-board,  and  from  that  date, 
while  the  extern  members  of  the  90^ 
ciety,  disclaiming  all  dependence  on 
the  board,  continued  to  meet  for  some 
years  outside  the  precincts  of  eollegCt. 
the  college  students  accepted  from  the 
governing  part  of  the  body  a  new 
charter,  more  consistent  wiui  acade* 
mic  discipline  than  that  of  1770,  and 
entered  mto  an  engagement,  at  all 
times  necessary,  but  m  the  then  state 
of  European  politics  essentially  neces- 
sary—that no  question  of  modern 
politics  should  be  debated.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  original  constitu^ 
tion  of  the  old  society,  while  no  per-' 
son  could  be  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  Historical  {^Society  whose  name 
was  not  on  the  college  books,  yet  on 
ceasing  to  be  eonneoted  with  college 
be  did  not  coiise  to  be  a  member  of 
the  society.  This  must,  while  it  had 
some  obvious  advantages,  have,  on  the 
whole,  rendered  the  government  of 
the  society  exceedingly  difficult  of 
management,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  members  were  in  no  way 
subject  to  the  board.  This  led  to  a 
regulation,  in  1794,  which  effectually 
removed  the  difficulty,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  had  the  advantaffe  of 
(quietly  getting  rid  of  the  mere  idlers 
likely  to  contmue  attending  the  meet- 
ings, and  of  giving  the  society  the 
kind  of  benent  that  could  not  but 
arise  from  the  occasional  appearance 
at  its  sittings  of  the   distinguished 
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members  of  the  several  learned  pro- 
fessions, who  might  at  any  time  be 
tempted  to  look  in  on  their  young 
friends.  The  regulation  made  every 
person  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society  on  taking  his  name  off  the 
college  books,  except  he  had  obtained 
a  medal  in  the  society  or  a  premium 
in  college.  The  persons  thus  exoented 
were  permitted  to  continue  members 
for  a  icw  years  longer. 

The  society,  which  has  since  been 
^ssolved,  existed  during  the  greater 
part  of  Wolfe's  college  life ;  and  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  obtained  a 
scholarship  he  became  a  member  of  it. 
It  seems  to  have  been  an  era  in  his 
life.  We  well  remember  the  effect  of 
his  speeches  there,  and  we  regret  that 
his  biographer  has  not  been  enabled  to 
give  us  some  extracts  from  them ;  but 
It  is  probable  that  such  parts  of  them 
as  were  written  have  not  been  pre- 
served :  it  is  also  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  ptasageB  which  we  re- 
member as  most  emotive  were  never 
written. 

The  objects  of  the  society  were, 
the  cultivation  of  such  branches  of 
study  as  least  provision  was  made  for 
by  the  ordinary  range  of  college  pur- 
suits. Medals  were  given  for  ora- 
tory, for  composition,  and  for  profi- 
ciency in  history;  and  each  year  of 
the  society  was  opened  and  closed 
with  a  speech  from  the  chair,  in  which 
the  objects  of  the  society  were  set 
forth  by  some  one  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  specially  selected  for 
the  task. 

Lord  Plunkett,  Chief  Justice  Bushe, 
the  late  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Wise,  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Greene,  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Peter 
Burrowes,  and  other  roost  highly  dis- 
tingpished  men,  were  among  those 
who  from  time  to  time  discharged 
this  honourable  duty;  and  it  may 
be  well  imagined  that  each  successive 
meeoh,  on  Uie  same  topics,  rendered 
toe  task  of  the  next  representative  of 


the  society  more  difitcult  Several  of 
these  speeches  have  been  printed  ;  in 
all  are  passases  of  great  power  and 
beauty ;  but  the  fragments  of  Wolfe's 
here  published  are  perhaps  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  passages  which  coold  be 
selected  from  the  others — while  we 
are  not  sure  that,  as  a  whole*  we 
should  give  it  the  prefSerence.  For 
this  speech,  and  for  a  very  beantifrd 
composition  called  the  **  College 
Course,"  which  is  still  better^  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Wolfe's  volmne. 

Wolfb*s  speech  from  the  ch^  was 
delivered  about  three  years  afi^r  be 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society.  About  the  same  time 
be  must  have  written  the  poem  of 
<'  Jugurtha,"  which,  by  some  mistake, 
Mr.  Russell  has  referred  to  the  year 
1809,  and  a  poem  called  **  Patriotism,'* 
which  was  read  in  the  sodety,  and 
given  a  medal.  The  compo^tioQS 
read  in  the  society  were  on  subjects 
selected  by  the  authors  themsdves, 
and  not,  like  those  written  for  coDege 
prizes,  on  themes  dictated  by  others. 
*'Jugurtha  was,*'  says  Mr.  Russell, 
written  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the 
heads  of  the  university.  Thb  fixes 
the  date  of  the  poem  to  1814,  when 
that  subject  was  the  theme  proposed 
for  what  are  called  Vice-Ch«ioelIor'f 
Prizes — the  fees  to  which  that  oAcer 
is  entitled,  on  the  graduation  of  each 
person,  being  the  fund  fur  tbor  pay> 
ment.*  Jugurtha  is,  perhaps,  Wone'f 
best  poem.  Its  only  fkult  is  one, 
which,  as  Goldsmith  says  in  a  stnilar 
case,  it  would  be  easy  for  a  critic,  of 
a  diil^nt  temper  to  insist  oo  as  a 
beau^ ; — but  a  fault,  and  a  giieious 
firalt  it  is,  however  spedoudy  h  may 
be  defended,— we  mean  the  tendenct 
to  ampliflciution.  A  true  thoqsht  k 
expressed,  and  Wolfe  will  not  let  m 
rest  there,  but  repeats  it  in  every  va- 
riety  of  phrase — protects  it  bdiM  a 
sevenfold  shield  of  words.  The  pom 
is,  however,  a  noble  effort. 

The  only  poem  in  the  volume  wUd 


^  Wolfe's  poem  was  probably  unsuccessful  with  the  board :  at  least  we 
that  amonff  tho  compositions  to  which  prizes  were  awarded,  the  most  svo 
on  tUs  sumect  was  one  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halpin,  who  soon  aher  eotcmd  iato  ths 
ctard^,  and  was  for  nineteen  vears  curate  of  the  parish  of  OldcasUe,  hk  the  vmMj 
«f  Meatb.  Mr.  Halpin  still  lives,  is  author  of  some  political  est ays^  dbit^  «0 
liMects  connected  with  the  Irish  Church,  and  of  an  exceedingly  intereisting  papir 
m  wt  MkUummer  Might's  Dream. 
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we  do  not  like  is  one  on  the  battle  of 
Busacoy  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
college  exercise.  To  this  Mr.  Russell 
has  not  fixed  a  date,  but  from  internal 
evidence  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the  full 
maturity  of  Wolfe's  powers.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, I8IO9  and  we  think  it  likely 
that  Wolfe*s  poem  was  written  soon 
after—- at  least  it  was  at  that  period 
very  much  the  practice  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege to  ffive  the  victories  of  Welling- 
ton sucn  chance  of  immortality,  as 
prize  poems  in  Greek,  English,  and 
Latin  could  give — and  it  went  a  gpreat 
way  to  make  Tories  of  the  young 
poets,  though  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Dublin  College 
had  not  any  thought  of  this  advantage 
gained  for  Church  and  State.  Wolfe's 
Busaco  is  not  good.  **  Patriotism"  is 
a  poem  of  exceeding  beauty.  We  are 
surprised  that  this  and  "Jugurtha" 
have  not  found  their  way  into  the  po- 
pular selections. 

In  February,  1815,  the  Historical 
Society  was  dissolved.  The  Board  of 
College  thought  it  necessary  to  impose 
new  regulations,  under  which  the  so- 
ciety regarded  it  as  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  their  meetings  to  any  use- 
ful purpose.  Before  coming  to  this 
resolution,  a  manly  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up,  to  which  were  signed  the 
names  of  Hercules  Henry  Graves, 
Bingham  Walker  Hamilton,  William 
Brooke,  Lundy  Foot,  and  Charles 
Wolfe.  The  very  names  are  a  proof 
of  what  noble  materials  the  society 
was  composed.  Of  the  five,  only  two 
are  now  living — Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Foot.  Mr-  Brooke  is  in  the  very 
highest  practice  at  the  chancery  bar, 
verifying  the  hopes  which  his  early 
distinctions  in  college  and  to  society 
suggested.  Mr.  Foot  is  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, and  the  author  of  the  triumphant 
defence  of  that  body,  in  the  late  con- 
troversies into  which  they  were  reluc- 
tantly forced.  Of  Hercules  Graves, 
to  which  our  own  recollections  are 
as  of  yesterday,  we  prefer  Arch- 
deacon Russell's  record,  the  feelings 
expressed  in  which  were  those  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Hamilton,  the 
son  of  a  distingpiished  man,  who 
was  murdered  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 
died  early ;  a  man  in  many  respects  of 


equal  promise  with  Graves ;  and  in  the 
anticipations  which  college  contempo- 
raries make  of  rising  men,  and  in 
which  the  future  years  of  life  are  re- 
garded as  if  the  same  kind  of  compe- 
tition were  going  on  for  its  honours 
and  rewards,  as  actuates  people  in 
college,  it  was  always  felt  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  of  them  earlier  or 
more  entire  success  might  be  safely 
predicted.  Of  Hamilton's  talents,  the 
books  of  the  Historical  Society  con- 
tidn  proofs ;  and  some  essays  of  his, 
for  which  he  obtained  medals,  may  be 
found  there;  and  a  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us,  drawn  up  by  Hamilton,  stating 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  diMolution 
of  the  society,  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion. The  views  of  the  members  of 
the  society  are  truly  and  well  stated. 
Perhaps  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
board  was  placed.  The  remonstrance 
was  fruitless— neither  party  was  dis- 
posed to  make  any  concession,  and  the 
society  was  dissolved. 

Wolfe  about  this  time  thought  of 
reading  for  a  college  fellowship.  The 
fellowsnips  in  Dubhn  College  are  given 
to  the  best  answerers  at  a  public  ex- 
amination in  a  very  extensive  course  of 
science^-the  preparation  for  which  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  a  clever  man's  at- 
tention for  several  years.  Wolfe's 
habits  of  study  were  desultory— his 
talents  for  poetry  and  general  litera- 
ture were  likely  to  mislead  him — and 
while  his  success  could  not  be  doubtful 
if  diligence  could  be  reckoned  on,  yet 
it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  Wolfe 
could  be  got  to  attend  with  perseve- 
rance to  a  prescribed  course  of  study 
for  any  long  time.  At  all  events  the 
trial  was  not  made.  One  or  two  visits 
to  friends  in  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  seem  fo  have  dispersed 
the  dream.  The  contrast  between 
the  domestic  happiness  which  he  saw 
enjoyed  by  the  iriends  with  whom  he 
was  on  those  visits  and  excursions, 
and  the  dulness  of  his  college  rooms, 
appears  to  have  completely  put  an  end 
to  any  chance  of  his  contentedly  fixing 
himself  down  to  the  necessary  plans  of 
study.  There  was  little  chance  of  fel- 
lowship-reading for  a  man  who,  when 
he  returned  to  his  rooms  from  his 
country  excursions,  was  engaged  in 
describing  the  scenes  he  had  left  in 
verses  such  as  the  following : — 
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<*  FAREWELL  TO  LOUGH  BRAT. 

**  Then  fare  thee  well  f — I  leave  ihj  rocks  and  glens, 
And  all  th J  wild  and  random  majesty, 
To  phmee  amid  the  world's  deformities, 
And  see  now  hideously  mankind  de£sce 
What  €U>d  hath  g^^^^  them  ^ood ; — while  riewbg  th«e, 
I  think  how  grand  and  beautiful  is  God, 
When  man  has  not  intruded  on  his  works. 
But  left  his  bright  creation  unimpaired. 
'Twas  therefore  I  approached  thee  with  an  awe 
Delightful,. — therefore  eyed,  with  joy  grotesque — 
With  joy  I  could  not  speak  ;  (for,  on  this  heart 
Has  l>eauteous  Nature  seldom  smiled,  and  scarce 
A  casual  wind  has  blown  the  veil  aside, 
And  shown  me  her  immortal  lineaments,) 
'Twas  therefore  did  my  heart  expand,  to  mark 
Thy  nensive  uniformitv  of  gloom, 
The  aeep  and  holy  darkness  of  thy  wave. 
And  that  stem  rocky  form,  whose  aspect  stood 
Athwart  us,  and  confronted  us  at  once. 
Seeming  to  vindicate  the  worship  due. 
And  yet  reclined  in  proud  recumbencv, 
As  if  secure  the  homage  would  be  paid : 
It  looked  the  Genius  of  the  place,  and  seemed 
To  superstition's  eye,  to  exercise 
Some  sacred,  unknown  Amotion.    Blessed  scenes  1 
Fraught  with  the  primeval  grandeur  I  or,  if  aught 
Is  chang'd  in  thee — it  is  no  mortal  touch 
That  surpened  thy  rough  brow,  or  fringed  thy  skirta 
With  coarse  luxuriance : — 'twas  the  lightning's  force 
Dash'd  its  strong  flash  across  thee,  and  did  point 
The  crag ;  or,  with  his  stormy  thunderbolt, 
Th*  Almightv  architect  himself  disjoin'd 
Ton  rook  ;  then  flung  it  down  where  now  it  hangs. 
And  said  *  do  thou  He  there ;'— and  geidal  rains, 
(Which,  e'en  without  the  good  man  s  prayer,  eama  down,) 
Call'd  forth  thy  vegetation.    Then  I  watoh'd 
The  clouds  that  cours'd  alone  the  sky,  to  which 
A  trembling  splendour  o'er  the  waters  mov'd 
Responsive ;  while  at  times  it  stole  to  land. 
And  smil'd  among  the  mountain's  dusky  locks. 
Surely  there  linger  beings  in  this  place. 
For  whom  all  this  Is  done : — it  cannot  be. 
That  all  thb  fafar  proAision  is  bestow'd 
For  sudi  wild  wavward  pilgrims  as  onrselvee. 
Haply,  some  glorious  spirtts  here  await 
The  opening  of  Heaven's  portals ;  who  dispopi 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  lucid  lake ; 
Who  cluster  on  that  peak ;  or  playful  peep 
Into  yon  eagle's  nest ;  then  sit  them  down 
And  talk  of  those  they  left  on  earth,  and  those 
Whom  they  shall  meet  in  Heaven :  and,  haply  tired 
(If  blessed  spirits  tire  in  such  employ,) 
The  slumbering  phantoms  lay  them  down  to  rest 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  dewy  breese — 
An  1  whither  do  I  roam — I  dare  not  think— 
Alas !  I  must  forget  thee,  for  I  mo 
To  mix  with  narrow  minds  and  boHow  hearts^ 
I  must  forget  thee — (are  thee — fjuw  tkee  weO. 

«<  The  following  stanzasy**  says  1  ->es  as  this  to  U 

Russellt  "  will  convey  some  Idea  of  ^  and  how 

•ensatioDs  with  which  the  poet  retun  tion  tnjm 
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ments  to  the  grave  occupation  of  aca- 
demic studies." 


BOKO. 


<4 


Ob,  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  once  could  warm  it ; 
That  Nature's  form  so  dear  of  old 

No  more  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or,  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still, 

And  shar'd  my  wild  devotion. 

"  Still  oft  those  solemn  scenes  I  view 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  those  who  lov'd  them  too 

With  Fancv's  idle  gladness ; 
Again  I  lone  d  to  view  the  light 

in  Nature  s  features  glowing ; 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height, 

And  taste  the  Soul's  o'erflowing. 

'*  Stem  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  leaden  chain  around  me ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tongue 

He  muttered  as  he  bound  me : 
'  The  mountain-breeze,  the  botmdless 
Heaven 

Un6t  for  toil  the  creature ; 
These  for  the  free  alone  are  eiven — 

But  what  have  slaves  with  Nature  ?'  '* 

There  is  a  poem^  of  which  many  of 
the  stanzas  have  all  the  vigour  of 
Bums — and  which  are  so  perfectly  do- 
scriptive  of  the  ft'iend  whose  character 
inspired  them — George  Grierson  of 
the  Irish  bar — ^that  we  wish  we  could 
transcribe  them,  but  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  describing  Wolfe's 
admiration  of  Campbell's  Hohenlmden, 
mentions  some  peculiarities  of  his  man- 
ner, which  we  may  as  well  preserve. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  the  peculiar  tempe- 
rament of  his  mind,  to  display  its  emo- 
tions by  the  strongest  outward  demon- 
strations. 

'*  Such  were  his  intellectual  sensibili- 
ties, and  the  corresponding  vivacity  of 
his  animal  spirits,  that  the  excitation  of 
his  feelings  generally  discovered  itself 
by  the  most  lively  expressions,  and  some- 
times by  an  unrestrained  vehemence 
of  gesticulation,  which  often  afforded 
amusement  to  his  more  sedate  or  less 
impressible  acquaintances. 

"Whenever  in  the  company  of  his 
friends  any  thing  occurred  in  his  read- 
ing, or  to  his  memory,  which  power- 
fiiHy  affected  his  imagination,  he  usually 
started  from  his  seat,  flung  aside  his 
chair,  and  paced  about  the  room,  giving 
vent  to  his  admiration  in  repeated  ex- 


clamations of  delight,  and  in  ffestures 
of  the  most  animated  rapture.  Nothing 
produced  these  emotions  more  stron^lv 
than  music,  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
be  was  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible. 
He  had  an  ear  formed  to  enjoy,  m  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  the  smiplest  me- 
lody, or  the  richest  harmony,  with  but 
little  cultivation,  he  had  acquired  suffi* 
cient  BkUl  in  the  theory  of  this  aocom* 
plishment,  to  relish  its  highest  charmsi 
and  to  exercise  a  discriminative  taste  in 
the  appreciation  of  any  composition  or 
performance  in  that  delightnil  art.  8a« 
ored  music  above  all,  (especially  the 
eompositions  of  Handel,)  had  the  most 
subduing — the  most  transporting  effect 
upon  his  feeling^,  and  seemed  to  enliven 
and  sublimate  ms  devotion  to  the  hiehest 
pitch.  He  understood  and  felt  all  the 
poetry  of  music,  and  was  particularly 
felicitous  in  catching  the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  a  simple  air  or  a  national  me- 
lody. One  or  two  specimens  of  the 
adaptation  of  his  poetical  talents  to  such  .. 
subjects,  may  give  some  idea  of  this.  - 
"He  was  so   much   struck  by  the 

S*and  national  Spanish  air,  '  Viva  el 
ey  Fernando,'  the  first  time  he  heard  1^ 
played  by  a  friend,  that  he  immediately 
commenced  singing  it  over  and  over 
aeain,  until  he  promiced  an  English  song 
admirably  suited  to  the  tune.  The  air, 
which  has  the  character  of  an  animated 
march,  opens  in  a  strain  of  rrandeur, 
and  sudaenly  subsides  for  a  few  bars 
into  a  slow  and  pathetic  modulation, 
from  which  it  abruptly  starts  aeain  into, 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  martial  spirit. 
The  words  are  happily  adapted  to  these 
transitions ;  but  the  air  should  be  known, 
in  order  that  the  merits  of  the  song 
should  be  duly  esteemed.  The  first 
change  in  the  expression  of  the  air  oc- 
curs at  the  ninth  line  of  the  sone,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  twentiedi  line, 

SPANISH  SONO. 
Ais— *  Viva  El  Rejr  Fernando.* 

The  chains  of  Spain  are  breaking — 

Let  Gaul  despair  and  fly  ; 
Her  wrathful  trumpet's  sneaking, 

Let  tyrants  hear,  and  die. 

Her  standard  o'er  us  archmg 

Is  burning  red  and  far ; 
The  soul  of  Spain  is  marching 

In  thunders  to  the  war. 
Look  round  your  lovely  Spain, 
And  say  shall  Gaul  remain  ? 

Behold  yon  burning  valley. 
Behold  yon  naked  plain — 
Let  us  hear  their  drum — 
Let  them  come,  let  them  come ! 
For  Vengeance  and  Freedom  rally. 
And  Spaniards !  onward  for  Spain  I 
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Remember,  Remember,  Barossa, 
Remember  Napoleon's  chain, — 

Remember  your  own  Saragossa, 
And  strike  for  the  cause  of  Sp 

Remember  your  own  Saragossa, 

And  onward,  onward  1  for  Spain ! 

*'  Another  of  his  favourite  melodies 
was  the  popular  Irish  air,  *  Gramachree.* 
He  never  heard  it  without  being  sensibly 
affected  bv  its  deeo  and  tender  expres- 
sion ;  but  he  thongnt  that  no  words  had 
ever  been  written  for  it  which  came  up 
to  his  idea  of  the  peculiar  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole  strain.  He  said 
they  ail  wppeared  to  him  to  want  ijm/ivh 
tbtality  or  feeling  At  the  desire  of  a 
friend  he  gave  his  own  conception  of  it 
in  these  verses^  which  it  seems  hard  to 
read,  perhaps  impossible  to  hear  song, 
without  tears. 

BONO. 
Aia«-'  Oramackra*.* 

If  I  had  thought  thou  eoutd'st  hare  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forsot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  tnou  conld'st  mortal  be; 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past. 

The  time  would  e  er  be  o*er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  morel 

And  still  upon  that  face  I  look. 

And  thinlc  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak— thou  dost  not  say, 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid. 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary !  then  art  dead  I 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  still  might  press  th^  silent  heart. 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  I 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  oorse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  my  own, 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grav^-* 

And  I  am  now  alone  I 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  tlum  art, 

Thoa  bast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  sooth  this  heart. 

In  thinking  too  of  thee ; 
Tet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore ! 

*'  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  any 
real  incident  in  view,  or  had  witnessed 
any  immediate  occurrence  which  might 
have  prompted  these  lines.  His  reply 
was,  he  had  not;  but  that  he  had 
sung  the  air  over  and  over  till  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  mood  be 
composed  the  words." 


The  followii^  Uy  in  its  way,  ef 
almost  unequalled  beauty :— 


u 


ioxe. 


Oh,  my  love  has  an  eye  of  the  softest  Um, 
Yet  it  was  not  that  that  won  sw; 

But  a  little  bright  drop  firoa  her  soal 
was  there^ 
'Tis  that  that  has  wdoiie  me. 

I  might  have  pass'd  that  lovdy  chcsk, 
Nor,  perchance,  my  heart  have  Isft  mt ; 

But  the  sensitive  blush  that  eaoM 
bling  there. 
Of  my  heart  it  for  ever  bereft 


I  mijg^ht  have  forgott^i  that  red,  red  li^ 
Yet  how  from  that  thought  to  sevsr  ?— 

But  there  was  a  smile  Crom  the  san  tkm 
within, 
And  that  smUe  111  remember  for  ew. 

Think  not  'Us  nothfOf  but  lifeleu  day , 
The  elegant  form  Uiat  basats  im; 

'Tis  the  gracefnUy  ddioaU  miad  tksi 
moves 
In  every  step,  that  endiaats  tm. 

Let  me  not  hear  the  nighttagale  sing, 
Though  I  once  in  iu  notes  defighisA; 

The  feeUog  and  mind  that  ooms 
pering  forth. 
Has  left  me  no  music  beside  it. 

Who  could  blame  had  I  loved  that 
Ere  my  eye  could  twice  explore  1 

Yet,  it  is  for  the  fairy  inteUlgeaos 
And  her  warm — ^warm  bMrt  I 
her." 

Weareindinedtothiokthe  "•Uw* 
on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Uoon 
was  the  last  poem  that  WoUs  iv<r 
wrote.  They  were  first  drodated  ii 
mamiseript  among  hb  eoUege  ftica^ 
then  prints  in  the  new^>apcrs  ••' 
magazines.  Byron  read  then  oat  froa 
a  magazioe  to  some  friend^  of  vk« 
Captain  Medwin  was  one.  At  tk* 
time  the  author's  name  was  not  kao** 
to  the  public^  and  Medwin,  in  oos  «? 
or  other,  was  led  to  think  thoM  ByrsB V 

The  copy  sent  by  Byron  to  has  mt^i 
in  his  own  handwritiofft  wtamd  < 
first  to  Captain  BIodTO  to  gH*  * 
kind  of  oonfirmation  to  a  ee^jeettf^ 
whiohy  however,  in  ercry  after  cdl^ 
of  his  exceedingly  interesting  ho^ 
he  took  care  to  tell  his  readert  «>** 
mistake — adding  that  the  posn  «* 
ascertained  to  be  Wolfe's.  Mtdvv^ 
claim  of  the  poem  for  Byron  M  ^ 
several  letters,  statif^thetraesnlbi'? 
one  fh>m  Mr.  T^rlofv  of  Ibe  Bt^ 
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1>ftr9  whieh  first  gare  to  the  pnb^e  a 
substantially  correct  copy  of  the  lines; 
another  from  Dr.  Miller,  of  Armagh, 
in  which  Wolfe's  characters  strikingly 
drawn ;  but  by  far  the  most  interestmg 
document  wjiich  the  occasion  called 
forth  was  the  Rev«  Mr.  O'Sulliran's  • 
narratiye  of  the  original  production  of 
the  poem.  W«  transcribe  his  accodnt 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Taylor— 

**  The  poem  was  commenced  in  my , 
oomnatiy.  The  occasion  was  as  follows : 
— Wolfe  came  into  my  room  one  eTeninfi; 
while  I  was  reading  the   '  Edinburgh 
Annual    Register/  1  think  it  was  the, 
Tolume  for  1809,*  and  which  concluded  ' 
with  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  j 
and  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.     It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  admlrablv  written 
— 4md  although  the  writer  might  not  be 
classed  amongst  the  very  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  that  lamented  general,  yet  he 
cordially  appreciated  his  many  great 
and  anuablequalities,  and  eagerly  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  of  doing  him 
generous  and  ample  justice.     In  coIIee;e 
we  do  not  always  lay  down  our  books 
when  Tisited  by  our  friendi  ;  at  least, ' 
you  know,  to  your  cost,  that  such  is 
not  mg  practice.    I  made  our  dear  de-' 
parted  rriend  listen  to  me  while  I  read 
the  account  which  the  admirable  writer 
(I   conjectured   that  he  must  be    Mr^ . 
Southey)  made  to  assume  a  classical  in- 
terest; and  we  both  felt  kindled  and  ele- 
vated by  a  recital  which  was  calculated^ 
to  concentrate  whatever  of  glory  or  in- 
terest attached  in  our  young  imagina- 
tions to  Chseronea  or  Marathon,  upon 
the  spotless  valour  of  a  British  soldier. 
When  I  had  done,  Wolfe  and  I  walked 
into  the  country;  and  I  observed  that  he 
was  totally  inattentive  to  thef  ol\}ect8 
around  him,  and  in  couTersation  absent 
and  self-involved.    He  was,  in  fact,  si- 
lently composing ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  repeated  for  me  (without  writing 
them  down)  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of 
his  beautiful  ode,  which,  as  you  have 
truly  statedln '  the  Morning  dnronlcle,' 


were  all  that  he  at  first  Intended.  I 
was  exceedingly  bleased  by  them  ;  and 
I  believe  the  admiration  I  expressed 
partly  induced  him  to  supply  the  other 
stanzas.  Every  one  of  the  corrections 
which  you  have  suggested  is  right. 
Your  memory  has  served  you  admirably 
to  restore  the  ode  to  tlie  state  in  whicn 
it  was  left  by  Its  lamented  author." 

Tt  seems  impossible  that  any  mind 
could  be  uncandl^  ,Qr  dviU  enough  to 
resist,  such,  evidence  as  this:  yet 
though,  in  addition  to  this  -evidence. 
Archdeacon.  Russell  printed  the  poem 
in  his  remains  'as  'Wolfe's,  the  old  re- 
ports asortbhig  its  authorsh'tp  to  one  or 
othefr  of  the  popnlatr  p6ets  *  of  thfe  day, 
or  t6  some  obscure  village  minstrel, 
were  every  now  and  then  repeated. 
Unluckily,  in  Mr.  Russell's  memoir  of 
Wolfe,  after  stating  some  of  the  ab- 
surd reports  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  poem,  the  following  carelessly- 
written  sentence  occurred  :*— "  How- 
ever, the  matter  has'  been  placed  be- 
yond dispute,  by  the  prOof  that  it 
appeared  with  the  initials  '  C.  W.'  in 
an  Irish  prints  lon^  prior  to  the  alleged 
dates  which  its  false  claimants  assign." 
A  sentence  is  at  least .  as  likely  to  be 
carelessly  read  as  carelessly  written; 
and  it  was  suppose^  from  this  that  Mr. 
Russell  knew  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter than  any  body  else,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  rested  on  the 
fact  of  some  Iri^  paper  having  printed, 
at  some  time  not  stated  by  Mr.  Russell, 
the  lines,  with  the  letters  '  C.  W. ;' 
and  we,  who  happen  to  know  of  our 
own  knowledge  toe  fact  of  Wolfe*s 
being  the  author  of  the  lines,  happen 
also  to  know  of  onr  own  knowledge, 
that  men  of  the  very  highest  rank  in 
literature  fell  into  what  we  cannot  but 
think  the  very  natural  mistake  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  Other  passages 
in   Mr.    Russell-s  memoir    ought  to 


*  "  It  was  the  volume  for  1806.  The  following  is^the  conclusion  of  the  passage  to 
which  Mr.  O'Snllivan  alludes  : — 

**  Sir  John  Moore  had  often  sdd,  that  if  he  was  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be 
buried  where  he  fell.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of  Corunna. 
A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on  the  rampart  there,  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment ; 
the  aides-du-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured ;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  his  staff  wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  military  cloak  and  blan- 
kets. The  interment  was  hastened ;  for  about  eight  in  the  morning,  some  firing 
was  heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack  were  made,  they  should 
be  ordered  away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay  him  their  last  duty.  The  officers  of  his 
family  bore  him  to  the  grave;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  the  chaplain ;  and 
the  corpse  was  covered  with  earth'"..-J^iA6iirjrA  Annual  Register,  1808,  p.  45iB. 
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have  placed  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt;  but  in  his  narration  of  the 
matter,  it  is  not  easj  to  distinguish 
what  is  evidence  and  what  is  argument. 
Mr.  Russell,  like  ourselves,  or  any 
other  of  Wolfe's  friends,  would  as  soon 
think  of  doubtbg  the  authorship  of 
Marmion  or  any  other  acknowledged 
work  of  any  well-known  writer  as  that 
of  this  poem  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  mixture  of  argument  and  evi- 
dence, the  boundary-lines  of  which  are 
not  very  distinctly  marked  in  his  ac- 
count, tended  somewhat  to  perplex  a 
case  which  was  the  simplest  in  the 
world.  While  the  friends  of  Wolfe 
were  one  after  another  stating  their 
knowledge  of  hb  having  written  the 
poem,  it  was  claimed,  in  some  unintel- 
ligible local  hoax,  as  the  production  of 
a  rhyming  horse-doctor  in  Durham. 
The  letter,  written  in  his  name  by 
some  provincial  jester,  claiming  it  for 
him,  was  copied  into  the  papers,  and 
the  laurels  which  Medwin  demanded 
for  Byron,  were  now  for  a  while 
awarded  to  Marshal — that  was,  as  we 
best  remember,  the  name.  A  more 
respectable  parentage  was  soon  after 
found,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conjecture 
which  many  thought  probable  enough. 
A  volume  of  poems  was  printed  by  a 
young  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
nard, who  soon  after  died  of  consump- 
tion. A  friend  of  ours  claiming  the 
authorship  of  the  poem  for  Wolfe,  was 
told,  under  circumstances  that  coerced 
his  belief— so  strongly  was  the  matter 
stated,  and  by  a  person  whose  means 
of  knowledge  were  of  a  peculiar  kind — > 
that  the  poem  was  printed  in  Barnard's 
book  ;  his  informant,  of  course,  assert- 
ing that  Barnard  was  the  author — not 
Wolfe.  The  facts  appeared  to  our 
friend  to  be  indisputable,  and  a  theory 
instantly  started  up  in  his  mind,  which 
reconciled  them  with  the  fact  of 
Wolfe's  authorship  of  the  poem.  The 
conversation  occurred  after  Wolfe's 
death,  just  at  the  period  of  Medwin's 
publication  ;  and  the  account  of  Bar- 
nard's early  death,  and  some  other  co- 
inciding circumstances,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  Wolfe  had  published 
a  volume  of  poems  under  the  assumed 
nameof  Barnard.  We  have  had  more 
than  one  argument  with  our  friend  on 
the  subject,  knowing?  that  it  was  almost 
'impossible  that  Wolfe,  all  whose  move- 
Qents  were  known  to  his  friends, 
iould  have  b«en  the  author  of  the 


poems;  while  we  felt  that  it  wovld 
cratify  our  curiosity  to  learn  more  of 
Barnard's  book,  and  we  had  inquiries 
made  of  the  publisher.  The  little 
book,  a  pamphlet  of  forty-dght  pages, 
is  now  on  our  table — "  Triflesy  unita- 
tive  of  the  chaster  style  of  Melanger." 
Graceful  imitations  they  arcy^not 
translations,  nor  in  any  degree  ap- 
proaching that  character :  not  equai 
to  Merivale's  poems  from  the  Antho- 
logy^  or  even  to  Bland's,  but  still  very 
pleasing  in  their  way;  and  we  are- 
glad  of  the  accident  that  introduced 
us  to  the  pleasant  little  book ;  but  un* 
fortunately  the  sight  of  it  at  once  put 
an  end  to  the  romance  which  our 
friend  had  woven  out  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  the  fates  of  Barnard  and 
Wolfe.  The  poem  which,  to  &e. 
gifted  eye  of  tne  printer  and  book- 
seller, whose  claim  of  Wolfe's  ode  for 
Barnard,  led  to  the  confusion,  had 
appeared  to  be  **  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore/' turns  out  to  be  "Verses 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Captain 

9th  regiment  of  dragoons,  who 

fell  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I !"  Cap- 
tain   of  the  dragoons  became 

identified  with  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
Corunna  and  Waterloo  were  all  one. 
In  mistakes  like  this,  or  in  the  buffoon- 
ery of  provincial  jests,  we  are  oon* 
vinced  that  all  the  claims  to  this  poem 
originated,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
so  peculiar  that  we  feel  it  necessary 
reluctantly  to  notice  it. 

In  the  Edinhirgh  Advertiser,  a  let- 
ter dated  Temple,  January,  1841, 
signed  A,  Mackintosh,  and  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Mub,  assistant  minister 
of  Temple,  accompanied  with  docu- 
ments of  one  kind  or  other,  by  which 
the  statements  of  the  letter  were  sought 
to  be  confirmed,  was  printed.  The 
writer  of  the  letter,  the  master  of  the 
parish  school  at  Temple,  states  himself 
to  have  written  the  poem,  and  goes 
into  a  very  minute  detail  of  circum-. 
stances  connected  with  his  claim.  Mr. 
Muir  manifestly  gave  entire  credence 
to  Mackintosh's  statement,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser 
gave  it  abo  his  sanction.  This  led  to 
the  publication  of  several  letters  on  the 
subject,  all  from  persons  of  consider- 
able  eminence,  who  knew  the  fact  of 
Wolfe's  being  the  author  of  the  poem. 
Mackintosh  published  an  impudent 
letter,  admitting  that  Wolfe  must  have 
claimed  the  poem,  but  still  asserting 
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himself  to  be  the  writer.  He  was  un- 
luclcy  enough  to  assign  a  date  to  the 
period  at  which  he  composed  it ;  and 
though  the  precise  date  of  Wolfe's 
poem  is  not  ascertained^  yet  it  is  ascer* 
tained  that  it  was  written  prior  to  the 
date  which  Mackintosh  chose  to  lay  for 
his  handiwork.  While  the  discussion 
about  Mackintosh's  clum  was  going  on 
in  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Luby  luckily 
found  a  letter  of  Wolfe's,  giving  a 
complete  copy  of  the  lines  in  Wolfe's 
hand-writing.  The  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  from  one  quarter  or  ano- 
ther exposed  the  impudence  of  Mack- 
intosh's pretensions,  led  Mr.  Muir,  who 
had  at  first  been  imposed  on  by  him> 
to  re-examine  the  plausible  school- 
master, and  he  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  him  a  confession  that  his  state- 
ment was  **  a  lie  from  end  to  end." 
In  Wolfe's  letter,  the  copy  of  the  poem 
is  introduced  by  the  followiiig  words: 
.—"  I  have  completed  *  The  ourial  of 
Sir  John  Moore,*  and  will  here  inflict 
it  upon  you ;  you  have  no  one  but 
yourself  to  blame,  for  praising  the  two 
stanzas  that  I  told  you  so  much."  We 
transcribe  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars  concerning  the 
letter,  which  must  for  ever  put  an  end 
to  any  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  authorship : — 

"Dr.  Anster,  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
liuby,  F.T.C.D.,  read  a  letter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  author  of  the 
lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
The  letter,  or  rather  fragment  of  a  let- 
ter, had  been  found  by  Dr.  Luby  among 
the  papers  of  a  deceased  brother,  who 
was  a  college  friend  of  Wolfe  and  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. The  part  found  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  torn  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  letter.  It  contains  the 
address  ;  a  complete  copy  of  the  ode ;  a 
sentence  mentioning  to  Mr.  Taylor  that 
his  praise  of  the  stanzas  first  written 
led  him  to  complete  the  poem;  a  few 
words  of  a  private  nature  at  the  end 
of  the  letter  ;  and  the  signature.  There 
is  no  date  on  the  part  preserved ;  but 
the  post  mark  of  September  6,  1616, 
fixes  the  time  at  which  it  was  sent.  Dr. 
Anster  read  passages  from  Captain 
Bledwin's  '  Conversations  of  Lord 
Byron,'  and  Archdeacon  Russell's  '  Re- 
mains of  Wolfe,'  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  various  guesses  as  to  the 
author,  when  the  poem  first  appeared, 
without  the  author  s  name,  in  the  news- 
papers and  magasines.    It  was  said  Dr. 


Anster  attributed  to  Moore,  to  Campbell, 
to  Wilson,  to  Byron,  and  now  and  then  to 
a  writer  in  many  respects  equal  to  the 
highest  of  these  names,  whose  poems  have 
been  published  under  the  name  of  Barry 
Cornwall.  Shelley  thought  the  poem 
likely  to  be  Campbell's ;  and  M^win 
believed  Byron  to  be  the  author.  When 
Medwin's  book  appeared,  in  which  this 
was  stated,  several  friends  of  Wolfe's, 
among  others  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  was 
addressed  the  letter,  of  which  an  impor- 
tant part  has  been  fortunately  found, 
statea  their  knowledge  of  Wolfe's  hav- 
ing written  the  ode.  One  gratifying 
result  of  the  controversy  was  the  pubh- 
cation  by  Archdeacon  Russell  of  the 
remains  of  Charles  Wolfe,  with  a  me- 
moir written  with  great  beauty,  and, 
what  constitutes  the  rare  charm  of  the 
work,  describing  with  entire  fidelity  the 
character,  and  habits,  and  feelings,  of 
one  of  the  most  pure-minded,  generous, 
and  affectionate  natures  that  ever  existed^ 
The  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
ode  was  for  ever  set  at  rest,  to  any  one 
who  had  seen  either  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Wolfe's  friends,  at  the  time  of  Captain 
Medwin's  publication,  or  Archdeacon 
Russell's  book.  Were  there  any  doubt 
on  the  subject  of  authorship,  the  docu- 
ment now  produced  would  completely 
remove  it ;  out  for  this  purpose  it  would 
really  not  be  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
academy  with  the  communication,  as  it 
would  be  treating  the  insane  pretensions 
now  and  then  put  forward  in  tne  newspa- 
pers for  this  person  or  the  other,  with  too 
much  respect  to  discuss  them  seriously, 
or  at  all ;  but  another  and  a  very  impor- 
tant purpose  would  be  answered  by  the 
publication  of  this  authentic  copv  of  the 
poem  from  Wolfe's  autograph  m  their 
proceedings.  The  poem  nas  been  more 
frequently  reprinted  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  language ;  and — an  almost 
necessary  consequence  of  such  frequent 
reprints — ^it  is  now  seldom  printed  as  it 
was  originally  written.  Every  person 
who  had  occasion  to  compare  the  com- 
mon editions  of  Milton,  or  Cowper,  or 
any  of  our  poets,  with  those  printed  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors,  is  aware 
that  no  dependence  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  the  text  of  the  books  in  com- 
mon use.  Every  successive  reprint  from 
a  volume,  carelessly  edited,  adds  its  own 
stock  of  blunders  to  the  general  mass. 
Wolfe's  ode  has  been,  in  this  way,  quite 
spoiled  in  many  of  its  best  passages. 
The  academy  had  now  the  opportunity 
of  correcting  these  mistakes  by  publish*- 
ing  an  authentic  copy  of  the  poem.  Dr. 
Anster  stated  the  fitness  of  this  being 
done  by  the  academy,  not  only  from  its 
being  the  natural  and  proper  p;uardian 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  hteratur^ 
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of  Ireland,  which  alone  would  seem  to 
him  a  snfficient  reason,  but  eren  yet 
more,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
academy's  proceedings  must  command 
a  circulation  oTer  the  continent,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  any 
private  publication.  The  poem  has  been 
often  translated,  and  the  strange  blun- 
ders which  have  often  got  into  our  co> 
pies  are  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
translations.  In  a  German  translation 
of  the  ode,  three  stanzas  of  a  poem, 
consisting  of  but  eight,  are  spoiled  by 
the  translator's  manifestly  having  read 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  original.  In 
one  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  stanza, 
which  closes  with  the  lines — 

.  '  And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gon. 
That  the  foe  was  aolleuly  firing.* 

and  in  which  the  word  'suddenly*  is 
often  substituted  for  'sullenly'  was 
printed  falsely  in  the  copy  before  the 
German  translator.  In  the  second  stanza, 
'  The  struggling  moonbeam's  misty 
light,'  is  lost,  probably  from  some  simi- 
lar reason*  The  general  effect  of  Wolfe's 
poem  is  exceedingly  well  preserved  in 
the  translation,  but  there  are  several 
mistakes  in  detail,  most  of  which,  per- 
haps all,  arise  from  the  translator's  hav- 
ing used  an  incorrect  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  translation  is  printed  in  the 
octavo  edition  of '  HaVward's  Faust,'  p. 
304." 

Dr.  Anster's  suggestion  was  adopt- 
ed. Wolfe's  autograph  letter  has  been 
lithographed  and  published  by  the 
Academy.  With  anxiety  to  have  this 
interesting  document  preserved^  Dr. 
Luby  generously  presented  the  letter  in 
his  possession,  on  which  he  naturally 
placed  a  high  yalue>  to  the  Academy 
—who  have  undertaken  the  custody  of 
it.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  fol- 
lowing incident  may  not  be  worth 
mentioning — which  would  be  alone> 
were  the  authorship  of  the  poem  a 
question  of  doubt,  sufficient  to  fix  it. 
Mr.  Downesi  a  friend  of  Wolfe's, 
favourably  known  to  the  public  by  his 
published  works,  before  this  eopy  of 
the  poem  was  examined^  expressed 
considerable  curiosity  to  see  it ;  men- 
tioning a  conversation  in  which  Wolfe 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  in  the 
seventh  stanza  he  should  have  ''the 
clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring,"  or 
"  the  clock  struck  the  '  note  *  for  re* 
tiring."  Every  copy  previously  known 
grives  it  "  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
•-etiring."  This  accidentally  confirms 
Mr.  Downes's  recollection^  as  the  word 
I  this  copy  is  *'  note." 


The  fitness  of  having  the  autograph 
preserved  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr. 
Anster,  which  might  at  first  appear  too 
strongly  stated  by  hira,  is  amusingly 
proved  by  the  misprints  in  the  best 
editions  of  the  Remains.  The  printed 
sheets  of  the  eighth  edition  contain 
this  error  in  the  first  stanza,  "u>a$ 
buried"  for  "loc  buried;"  and  in  a 
copy  now  before  us  of  "  Lough  Bray," 
"thy  mUd  and  random  majesty"  is 
printed  for  " thy  wild"  &c.,  and  " the 
mountain's  dusky  locks"  are  altered 
into  <'  dusty  locks."  But  the  printer's 
are  not  the  only  mistakes  to  be  guard- 
ed against.  'The  caprices  of  vanity 
are  quite  inexplicable.  In  a  York 
naper,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sbeiton 
Mackenzie  met  a  copy  of  Wolfe's  poem» 
with  the  title, "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe," 
with  two  additional  stanzas,  in  no  way 
whatever  distinguished  by  any  print- 
ers' mark  or  any  note  or  conuuent 
from  the  rest,  but  appearing  as  part 
of  the  poem.     We  print  them. 

'*  And  there  let  bun  rest,  tho'  the  foe 
should  raise. 

In  zeal  for  the  fame  they  covet, 
A  tomb  or  a  trophy  to  swell  the  praise 

Of  him  who  has  soar'd  above  it. 

'*  By  Englishmen's  feet  when  the  torf  is 

trod. 

On  the  breast  of  their  hero  pressing. 

Let  them  offer  a  prayer  to  England^s 

God — 

To  him  who  was  England's  blessing." 

The  date  of  Wolfe's  letter  to  Mr. 
Taylor  in  all  probability  gives  us  the 
year  at  least  in  which  the  ode  was  com- 
posed. Mr,  O'Sullivan  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  assign  an  earlier  date  to  it, 
but  Mr.  0'Sulliyan*s  recollection  does 
not  fix  the  year  with  accuracvj  though 
the  evening  walk  during  which  two 
stanzas  of  the  poem  were  composed, 
makes  it  probable  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer was  the  time.  'The  Bishop  of 
Meath's  recollection  is  more  precise  as 
to  the  year,  and  would  decidedly  fix  it 
as  written  in  an  earlier  year  than  1816. 
He  remembers  havix^  read  the  poem 
to  Hercules  Graves  in  rooms  which  he 
had  ceased  to  occupy  before  1816. 
So  many  of  Wolfe's  compositions  were 
handed  about  in  manuscript  among  his 
friends,  that  we  cannot  out  think  it 
more  probable  that  twenty-six  years 
after  the  incident,  a  friend  recollecting 
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an  incident  of  the  kind  should  niietake 
one  poem  for  anotheri  than  that  Wolfe^ 
writing  a  year  or  more  after  the  poem 
teas  composed^  should  use  the  Unguage 
which  we  have  quoted  from  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Taylor. 

In  November  of  the  next  year^ 
1817— -Wolfe  took  orders.  His  first 
curacy  was  at  Ballyclo^,  in  Tyrone. 
A  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  describes 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  is  dated  in  December*  He  describes 
himself  sitting  opposite  a  turf-fire« 
''  with  my  Bible  beside  me>  in  the  only 
furnished  room  of  the  glebe-house^- 
surrounded  by  mountains^  frosty  and 
snowj  and  bv  a  set  of  people  with  whom 
I  am  wholly  unacquainted^  except  a 
disbanded  artillery-man,  his  wife*  an4 
two  children^  who  attend  me -^  the 
churchwarden,  and  clerk  of  the  pa^ 
rish."  In  another  letter  he  describes 
himself  as  "  surrounded  by  grandees* 
who  count  their  income  bv  thousands, 
«nd  clergymen  innumerable ;  however 
I  have  kept  out  of  their  reach :  1  have 
preferred  my  turf-fire,  my  books,  and 
the  memory  of  the  friends  I  have  left, 
to  all  the  society  that  Tynme  can 
afford — with  one  brieht  exception. 
At  M— — *>'0  [Meredith's — we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  supply  the  name]  I  am  indeed 
every  way  at  home.  I  am  at  home  in 
friendship  and  hospitality,  in  science 
and  literature,  in  our  common  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  in  topics  of  re- 
ligion." This  last  letter  from  which 
we  have  quoted  was  written  from  Castle 
Caullield,  the  principal  village  of  Do- 
noughmore,  the  parish  of  which  (after 
a  few  weeks'  service  at  Ballyclog)  he 
became  the  curate.  ,  After  a  short  visit 
to  Dublin  we  have  a  few  letters  from 
his  parish,  one  of  which  we  must  trao- 
Bcrioe : — 

**  CMtleCiuMcl^,  JMOvnr  nth,  181S. 
"  A  man  often  derives  a  wonderful 
advantage  from  a  cold  and  fatiguing 
journey  after  taking  leave  of  his  friends ; 
viz.  he  understands  the  comfort  of  lolling 
quietly  and  alone  by  his  fire-side,  after 
his  arrival  at  bis  destination — a  pleasure 
which  would  have  been  totally  lost,  if 
he  had  been  transported  there  without 
difficulty  and  at  once,  f^om  the  region 
of  friendship  and  society.  Every  situa- 
tion borrows  much  of  its  character  from 
that  by  which  it  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded. This  would  have  been  all  melan- 
choly and  solitude,  if  it  had  immediately 
succeeded  the  glow  of  affectionate  and 


literary  conviviality ;  but,  when  it  follows 
the  rumbling  of  a  coach,  the  rattling  of 
a  post-chaise,  the  shivering  of  a  wintry- 
night's  journey,  and  the  conversation  of 
people  to  whom  you  arc  almost  totally 
mdifferent,  it  then  becomes  comfort  and 
repose.  So  I  found  at  my  arrival  at  my 
own  cottage  on  Saturday  :  my  fire-side^ 
from  contrast,  became  a  kind  of  lesser 
friend,  or  at  least,  a  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  friends. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  state  of  things  during  my  ab- 
sence :  there  was  no  duty  to  be  perform* 
ed ;  and  of  this  I  am  the  more  sensible, 
as  I  had  scarcely  arrived  before  I  met  a 
great  supply  of  business,  such  as  1 
should  have  been  very  much  concerned 
if  it  had  occurred  in  my  absence.  I  have 
already  seen  enough  of  service  to  be 
again  fully  naturalised.  I  am  again  the 
weather-beaten  curate :  I  have  trudged 
roads,  forded  hoes,  braved  snow  and 
rain,  become  umpire  between  the  Hving, 
have  counselled  the  sick,  administer- 
ed to  the  dying,  and  to-morrow  shall 
bury  the  dead.  Here  have  I  written 
three  sides  without  coming  to  the  mat- 
ter m  hand.  •  •  •  • 
Tours  affectionately,        C.  W." 


« 


In  another,  his  migpration  from  Bal- 
lycloe  to  his  cottage  at  Castle  Caul- 
field  IB  described  :— 

'*  One  waggon  contained  my  whole 
fortune  and  famUy,  (with  the  exception 
of  a  cow  which  was  driven  alongside  of 
the  waggon,)  and  its  contents  were  two 
large  trunks,  a  bed  and  its  appendages ; 
and  on  the  top  of  these,  wnich  were 
ine  appearance,  sat  a  woman  (my  future 

Eiled  up  so  as  to  make  a  very  command- 
Ouse-aeeper)  and  her  three  children, 
and  by  their  side  stood  a  calf  of  three 
weeks  old — which  has  lately  become  an 
inmate  in  my  family." 

«•  Castle  Caulfidd,  Oct  SOth,  1818. 
•  •  *  **  I  have  no  disasters  now 
to  diversify  my  life-I-not  havine  many 
of  those  enjoyments  which  render  men 
obnoxious  to  them,  except  when  my  foot 
sinks  up  to  the  ancle  in  a  boo",  as  I  am 
looking  for  a  stray  sheep.  My  life  is 
now  nearly  made  up  of  visits  to  my  pa- 
rishioners— both  sick  and  in  health. 
Notwithstanding,  the  parish  is  so  large 
that  I  have  yet  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  a  very  formidable  number  of  them. 
The  parish  and  I  have  become  very  good 
friends :  the  congregation  has  increased, 
and  the  Presbyterians  sometimes  pay 
me  a  visit.  There  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  Methodists  in  the  part  of  the 
parish  surrounding  the  vUlage,  who  are 
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many  of  them  very  worthy  people,  and 
amons  the  most  regular  attendants  upon 
the  church.  With  many  of  my  floea  I 
live  upon  affectionate  terms.  There  is  a 
fair  proportion  of  religious  men  amongst 
them,  with  a  due  allowance  of  proHi- 
gates.  None  of  them  rise  so  high  as 
the  class  of  gentlemen,  but  there  is  a 
good  number  of  a  very  respectable  de- 
scription. I  am  particularly  attentive 
to  tne  school :  there,  in  fact,  I  think 
most  good  can  be  done,  and  besides  the 
obvious  advantages,  it  is  a  means  of 
conciliating  all  sects  of  Christians,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
children. 

"Our  Sunday-school  is  very  large, 
and  is  attended  by  the  Roman  Cathoucs 
and  Presbyterians.  The  day  is  never  a 
Sabbath  to  me ;  however,  it  is  the  kind 
of  labour  that  is  best  repaid ;  for  you 
always  find  that  some  progress  is  made 
— some  fruit  soon  produced ;  whereas, 
your  labours  with  tne  old  and  the  adult 
often  fail  of  producing  any  effect,  and, 
at  the  best,  it  is  in  general  latent  and 
gradual.     Yours,  &c.  C.  W." 

*«Cartl«  CanlAeld,  May  4th,  1819. 

**  I  am  just  come  from  the  house  of 

mourning  I    Last  night  I  helped  to  lay 

poor  M in  his  coffin,  and  followed 

him  this  morning  to  his  grave.  The 
yisitation  was  truly  awful.  Last  Tues- 
day (this  day  week)  he  was  struck  to 
the  ground  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
from  that  moment  until  the  hour  of  hia 
death,  on  Sunday  evening,  he  never  ar- 
ticulated. I  did  not  hear  of  his  danger 
until  Sunday  evening,  and  yesterday 
morning  I  ran  ten  miles,  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  only  in  time  to  see  his 
dead  body.  It  will  be  a  cruel  and  bitter 
thought  to  me  for  many  a  day,  that  I 
had  not  one  farewell  from  him  while  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  this  world.     Oh  1 

,  one  of  my  heart-strings  is  broken. 

The  only  way  I  have  of  describing  my 
attachment  to  that  man  is  by  telliftg  you 

that  next  to  you  and  D ,  he  was  the 

person  in  whose  society  I  took  the 
greatest  delight.  A  visit  to  Ardtrea 
was  often  in  prospect  to  sustain  me  in 
many  of  my  cheerless  labours.  My  gems 
are  falling  away ;  but,  I  do  hope  and 
trust,  it  is  because  Qod  is  '  making  up 

his  jewels.'    Dr.  M was  a  man  of 

a  truly  Christian  temper  of  mind.  We 
used  naturally  to  fall  upon  religious 
subjects ;  and  I  now  revert  with  pecu- 
liar gratification  to  the  cordiality  with 
which  *  we  took  sweet  counsel  together' 
upon  those  topics.  You  know  Uiat  be 
was  possessed  of  the  first  and  most  dis- 
tinguished characteristic  of  a  Christian 
disposition — ^humility.  He  preached  the 
Sunday  before  for  — -i»|  ana  the  sermon 


was  unusually  solemn  and  impressire, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  GospeL 
Indeed,  from  several  circumstances,  be 
seems  to  have  had  some  strange  pre- 
sentiments of  what  was  to  happen.  His 
air  and  look  some  time  before  tiis  diaso- 
lution  had,  as told  me,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  awful  and  profound  de- 
votion.   •       •       •    Yours,  &c,  C.W." 

We  transcribe  from  Archdeacon 
Rosseirs  memoir  some  account  of  the 
district  in  which  Wolfe^s  \ih  was  east, 
and  the  duties  in  which  he  was  daily 
occupied  :-^ 

"  The  sphere  of  duty  in  which  Mr. 
Wolfe  was  engaged  was  extensive  and 
laborious.  A  large  portion  of  the  parish 
was  situated  in  a  wild  hilly  country, 
abounding  in  bogs  and  trackless  waatee; 
and  the  population  was  so  scattered, 
that  it  was  a  work  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty to  keep  up  that  intercourse  with 
his  flock,  upon  which  the  success  of  a 
Christian  minister  so  much  depends. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  work  he  found 
the  church  rather  thinly  attended ;  but 
in  a  short  time  the  effecta  of  his  ooa- 
stant  seal,  his  impressive  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  his  daily  and  affectionate  eon* 
Terse  with  his  parishioners  were  risible 
in  the  crowded  and  attentive  congrega- 
tions which  began  to  gather  round  him. 

'*  The  number  of  those  who  soon  be- 
came regular  attendants  at  the  holy 
communion  was  so  g^eat  as  to  exceed 
the  whole  ordinary  congregation  at  the 
commencement  of  his  mmistry. 

"  Amongst  his  constant  hearers  were 
many  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  seemed 
much  attracted  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  devotion  in  reading  the  liturgy,  the 
ener&ry  of  his  appeals,  and  the  general 
simplicity  of  his  life ;  and  such  was  the 
respect  tney  began  to  feel  towards  him, 
that  they  fVequently  sent  for  him  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  comfort  and  support 
to  them  in  the  trying  hour  of  sickness, 
and  at  the  approach  of  death. 

"A  larjg^e  portion  of  the  Protestants 
in  his  parish  were  of  that  denomination, 
and  no  small  number  were  of  the  class 
of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Though  dif- 
fering on  many  points  from  these  two 
bodies  of  Christians,  he,  however,  main- 
tained with  them  the  most  friendly  in- 
tercourse, and  entered  familiarly  into 
discussion  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  were  at  issue  with  him. 

^  "  There  was  nothing  in  the  course  of 
his  duties  as  a  clergyman  (as  he  himself 
declared)  which  he  found  mors  difficult 
and  trying  at  first,  than  how  to  discover 
and  pursue  the  best  mode  of  desJiog 
with  the  nnmeroiu  conscientious  ^* 
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sentere  in  his  parish,  and  especially  with 
the  Wealeyan  Methodists  who  claim 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
While  he  lamented  their  errors,  he  re- 
vered their  piety;  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  hopes  in  softening 
their  prejudices  and  conciliating  their 
good  will.  This  he  effected  by  taking 
care  in  his  visits  amongst  them,  to 
dwell  particularly  upon  the  grand  and 
vital  truths  in  which  he  mainly  a^eed 
with  them,  and,  above  all,  by  a  paUence 
of  contradiction,  yet  without  a  surrender 
or  compromise  of  opinion,  on  ihe  points 
upon  which  they  di£rered.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  some  of  the  Methodists  on  a 
few  occasions  sought  to  put  his  Christian 
character  to  the  test,  by  purposely  using 
harsh  and  humiliating  expressions  to- 
wards him  in  their  conversations  upon 
the  nature  of  religion.  This  strange 
mode  of  inqusition  he  was  enabled  to 
bear  with  the  meekness  of  a  child ;  and 
some  of  them  afterwards  assured  him 
that  they  considered  the  temper  with 
which  such  a  trial  is  endured  as  a  lead- 
ing criterion  of  true  conversion,  and 
were  happy  to  find  in  him  so  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  a  regenerate  spirit.  .  .  . 
"  The  success  of  a  Christian  pastor 
depends  almost  as  much  on  the  manner 
as  the  matter  of  his  instruction.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Wolfe  was  peculiarly 
hapny,  especially  with  the  lower  classes 
of  tne  people — ^who  were  much  engaged 
bj  the  affectionate  cordiality  and  the 
simple  earnestness  of  his  deportment 
towards  them.  In  his  conversations 
with  the  plain  farmer  or  humble  labourer 
he  usually  laid  his  hands  upon  their 
shoulder  or  caught  them  by  the  arm ; 
and  while  he  was  insinuating  his  argu- 
ments, or  enforcing  his  appeals  with  all 
the  variety  of  simple  illustrations  which 
a  prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  fastened 
an  anxious  eye  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  person  ne  was  addressing,  as  if 
eagerly  awaiting  some  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence to  show  that  he  was  understood 
and  felt." 

Wolfe's  duties  were  increased  by 
the  visitation  of  typhus  fever  in  his 
parish.  He  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
spare  himself  when  any  office  of  hu- 
manity required  his  exertions— and 
here  the  demand  on  his  time  and 
thoughts  was  incessant.  He  was  over- 
WDrked,  and  symptoms  of  consumption 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  An 
habitual  coughi  of  which  he  himself 
seemed  almost  unconscious,  alarmed 
his  friends  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
it  became  too  plain  that  the  disease  bad 
made  fatal  progress.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  Tisit  Scotlandi  in  order  to 


see  a  physician  distinguished  for  his 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
complaints;  and  on  his  return^  was 
met  by  the  affectionate  friend,  whose 
record  of  his  virtues  is  likely  to  perpe- 
tuate his  own  name  with  that  of  Wolfe. 
Archdeacon  Russell  (then  a  curate  in 
Dublin,)  seized  a  moment  from  his  du- 
ties to  try  and  persuade  Wolfe  to  at- 
tend for  a  little  while  to  his  health. 

"  On  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival  he 
accompanied  Wolfe  through  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  parish  to  the  church ;  and 
never  can  he  forget  the  scene  he  wit- 
nessed as  they  drove  together  along  the 
road  and  through  the  village.  It  must 
give  a  more  lively  idea  of  his  character 
and  conduct  as  a  parish  clergyman  than 
any  laboured  delineation,  or  than  a  mere 
detail  of  particular  facts.  As  he  quickly 
passed  by,  all  the  poor  people  and  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  their  cabm-doors  to  wel- 
come him,  with  looks  and  and  expres- 
sions of  the  most  ardent  affection,  and 
with  all  that  wild  devotion  of  gratitude 
so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Man;^  fell  upon  their  knees  invoking 
blessings  upon  him ;  and  long  after  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  they  remained  in 
the  same  attitude,  snowing  by  their  ges- 
tures that  they  were  still  offering  up 
prayers  for  him ;  and  some  even  followed 
the  carriage  a  lon^  distance  making  the 
most  anxious  inquiries  about  his  health. 
He  was  sensibly  moved  by  this  manifes- 
tation of  feeling,  and  met  it  with  all 
that  heartiness  of  expression  and  that 
affectionate  simplicity  of  manner,  which 
made  him  as  much  an  object  of  love,  as 
his  exalted  virtues  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  respect.  The  intimate  know- 
ledge he  seemed  to  have  acquired  of  all 
their  domestic  histories,  appeared  f^om 
the  short  but  significant  inquiries  he 
made  of  each  individual  as  he  was  hur- 
ried along ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  particular 
characters  of  several  who  presented 
themselves— .pointing  to  one  with  a  sigh, 
and  to  another  with  looks  of  fond  con- 
gratulation. It  was  indeed  impossible 
to  behold  a  scene  like  this,  which  can 
scarcely  be  described,  without  the  deep- 
est, but  most  pleasing  emotions.  It 
seemed  to  realize  the  often-imaged 
picture  of  a  primitive  minister  oJ  the 
Gospel  of  Chnst,  living  in  the  hearts  of 
his  flock — *  willing  to  spend  and  to  be 
spent  upon  them' — and  enjoying  the 
happy  interchanc^e  of  mutual  affection. 
It  ^learly  showed  the  kind  of  intercourse 
that  habitually  existed  between  him  and 
his  parishioners,  and  afforded  a  pleasing 
proof  that  a  faithful  and  firm  discharge 
of  duty,  when  accompanied  by  kin<uy 
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sympathies  and  gracious  manners,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  gain  the  hearts  of  tho 
humbler  ranks  of  the  people. 

"  It  can  scarcely  bo  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  he  should  feel  much  reluctance 
in  leavinff  a  station  where  his  ministry 
appeared  to  be  so  useful  and  accept- 
able ;  and  acoordin^ly,  though  peremp- 
torily required  by  tne  physician  he  had 
just  consulted,  to  retire  for  some  time 
from  2X\  clerical  duties,  it  was  with  dif. 
ficuUy  he  could  be  dislodged  from  his 
post  and  forced  away  to  Dublin,  where 
most  of  his  friends  resided. 

**  It  was  hoped  that  timely  relaxation 
from  duty  ana  a  change  in  his  mode  of 
living  to  what  he  had  been  originally 
accustomed,  and  suitable  to  the  present 
delicate  state  of  his  health,  might  arert 
the  fatal  disease  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  The  habits  of  his  life  while 
he  resided  on  his  cure,  were  in  everr 
respect  calculated  to  confirm  his  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  consumption.  He 
seldom  thought  of  providing  a  regular 
meal,  and  his  humble  cottage  exhibited 
e¥«ry  appearance  of  the  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  A  few  strag- 
gling rush-bottomed  chairs,  piled  up 
with  his  books — a  small  rickety  table 
before  the  fire-place,  covored  with  pa^^ 
rish  memoranda — and  two  trunks  coc* 
taining  all  his  papers,  serving  at  the 
same  time  to  cover  the  broken  parts  of 
the  floor,  constituted  all  the  furniture 
of  his  sitting-room.  The  mouldy  walls 
of  the  closet  in  which  he  slept  were 
hanging  with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper ; 
and  between  this  wretched  cell  and  his 
parlour  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  disbanded  soldier,  his 
wife,  and  their  numerous  brood  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  migrated  with  him  from 
his  first  quarters,  and  seemed  now  in 
MX  possession  of  the  whole  oonoem,  en- 
tertaining him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and 
Qsnrping  the  entire  disposal  of  bis  small 
plot  of  ground,  as  the  absolute  lords  of 
the  soil. 

He  was  indoced  for  a  while  to  leave 
his  curacy  in  the  hands  of  another, 
and  went  to  Dublin  and  the  neighbour- 
hood for  medical  advice  and  change  of 
air  and  scene.  There  were  alterna- 
tions of  health  and  debility ;  he  was 
even  able,  occasionally  to  preach  in 
Dubliny  bat  the  disease  continued  to 
make  its  sore  and  insidions  progreM. 


Towards  the  approach  of 
(1820)  he  was  advised  to  so  to  the 
south  of  France.  He  sailed  for  Bor- 
deauzy  but  was  twice  beaten  back  by 
violent  gales,  and  then  abaodooed  the 
plan ;  and  settled  near  ExeCer  diiriaj 
the  winter  and  ensuing  spring.  Tht 
summer  months  of  1822  be  paiwcd  in 
Dublin  and  the  vicinity.  In  Aqgwt 
he  sailed  to  Bordeaux  and  badg  as 
some  benefit  was  anticipated  from  the 
voyage.  In  November  he  reaovied  to 
the  Uove  of  Cork— a  town  didtered 
by  the  surrounding  moantaiBs 
the  winds.  Mr.  Russell  and  a  ' 
relative  of  Wolfe's  accompanied 
For  a  while  he  seraned  to  reviTe» 
sank  again.  He  died  on  the 
of  the  21st  of  Febmary,  1823,  in  the 
thirtv-seoond  vear  of  his  age.  Od  the 
day  before  his  death  the  phj^ika 
who  attended  himt  astonished  at  ^ 
solemn  fervour  with  which  he  spoken 
exclaimed,  when  he  left  the  rooa  «f 
his  dying  patient, "  There  is  someching 
superhuman  about  that  man.  It  ii 
astonishing  to  see  such  a  mind  ia  a 
body  80  wasted  ench  mental  vig«r 
in  a  poor  firame  dropping  inlo  the 
grave  1" 

The  plan  of  oar  work  reodeia  it.  if 
not  impossible,  yet  fnconvenieot  that 
we  should  give  any  extracts  froa  Ws 
sermons,  or  enter  into  anT  detaiU 
examination  of  his  theologioiJ  i 
This  is  done  by  Ardidc»eoQ 
and  we  have  quoted  suftiimt 
book  to  render  it  mmoofsairy 
to  express  oar  opinion  of  the  good 
and  good  feeling  with  which  his 
has  been  perforated,  with  more 
tinctness.  To  those  who  bare 
and  opportunity  to  stady  the 
of  Wolfe  more  m  detaO 
can  give  it,  there  is  modi 
ing  matter,  oommanicated  rhit<j  we 
believe  b^  the  late  Hr.  Taykir,  to 
be  found  m  the  tenth  vohme  of  Tsa 
Annual  BioonAraT  aim  OsnxaaT ; 
and  his  character  and  prog?  tea  ara 
sketched  with  great  beaatj  ia  a  v»^ 
lume  to  which  we  have  belore  illade^ 
entitled,  Collbos  RxcoixBcnom. 
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There  is  no  epidemic  more  catching 
than  excitement.  The  fussy  manner 
and  feverish  bustle  of  tho  people  about 
you,  are  sure,  after  a  time,  to  com- 
municate themselves  to  you — the  very 
irritation  they  create  being  what  the 
physicians  call  a  predisposing  cause. 
1  became  an  illustration  in  point,  as  the 
hour  of  this  ball  drew  nigh.  At  first 
I  could  not  but  wonder  how,  in  the 
midst  of  such  stupendous  events  as 
were  then  taking  place — in  the  heart 
of  a  city  garrisoned  by  an  enemy — 
with  every  thing  that  could  wound  na- 
tional pride  and  offend  national  honour 
—even  French  levity  could  raise  itself 
to  the  enjoyment  of  fashionable  fri- 
volity ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  continu<al 
recurrence  of  the  subject  familiarized 
my  mind  to  it,  wore  off  my  first  and 
more  natural  impressions,  and  at  last 
I  began,  like  my  neighbours,  not  only 
to  listen  with  patience,  but  even  to  join 
in  the  various  discussions  with  anima^ 
tion  and  interest. 

No  sooner  had  the  report  gained 
currency  that  Lady  Charlotte  was  in 
possession  of  blank  invitations,  than 
our  hotel  was  besieged  by  half  Paris — 
the  unfortunate  endeavouring,  by  every 
species  of  flattery,  and  every  imagina- 
ble stratagem,  to  obtain  tickets ;  the 
lucky  ones  all  anxious  to  find  out  the 
mystery  of  her  lad}'8hip*s  success,  which 
at  first  seemed  almost  incredible.  The 
various  surmises,  guesses,  hints,  allu- 
sions, and  subterfuges  which  followed 
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each  other  in  rapid  succession,  as  this 
motley  mob  of  fashionables  came  and 
went,  and  went  and  came  again,  amused 
me  considerably — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  the  occasion  called  into  full  play  all 
my  cousin  Julia's  powers  of  flippant 
raillery  and  sarcasm,  both  of  which  she 
exercised  without  scruple,  but  never 
within  range  of  discovery  by  any  of 
her  victims. 

Every  thin?  gave  way  to  the  con- 
venience of  this  splendid  fete.  The 
eight  o'clock  dinner  was  anticipated  by 
full  two  hours — no  other  subject  of 
conversation  was  ever  broached  by  the 
company — and  at  nine  the  carriages 
were  ordered  to  the  door,  it  bemg 
wisely  calculated  that  if  we  reached 
our  destination  at  eleven  we  should 
esteem  ourselves  fortunate. 

How  often,  as  the  dashing  equipage 
whirls  past  to  some  scene  of  pleasure* 
where  beauty,  and  rank,  and  riches 
await  the  sated  votary  of  fashion,  will 
the  glare  of  the  carriage  lamps  fall 
upon  the  gloomy  footway,  where,  wet 
and  weary,  some  melancholy  figure 
steals  along  with  downcast  head  and 
plodding  step — his  thoughts  turned 
ever  to  some  accustomed  scene  of 
wretchedness,  where  want  and  misery, 
disease,  neglect,  decay,  all  herd  to- 
gether, and  not  even  hope  can  enter. 
The  poor  man,  startled,  looks  up — the 
rich  one,  lolling  back  upon  his  easy 
cushion,  casts  a  downward  glance — 
their  dyes  meet— it  is  but  a  second— 
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there  is  no  sympathy  hetween  them 
— the  course  of  one  lies  north,  the 
other  south.  Thus  at  each  moment 
did  my  sad  heart  turn  away  from  ail 
the  splendour  of  the  preparation  ahout 
me,  to  wonder  with  myself  how,  even 
for  an  instant,  I  could  forget  my  own 
path  in  life,  which,  opening  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness,  yet  now  offered 
not  a  hope  for  the  future.  Between 
these  two  alternate  states  the  hours 
crept  on.  As  I  sat  heside  Julia  in  the 
carriage,  I  couldn*t  but  mark  that 
something  weighed  also  on  her  spirits. 
More  silent  than  usual,  she  replied, 
when  spoken  to,  with  effort,  and  more 
than  once  returned  wrong  answers  to 
my  mother,  who  talked  away  unceas- 
ingly of  the  ball  and  the  guests. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  drove 
into  the  large  archway  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan,  where  Madame  de  Roni  held 
her  court.  Brilliantly  lighted  with 
lamps  of  various  colours,  the  very 
equipages  were  made  a  part  of  the 
spectacle,  as  they  shone  in  bright  and 
changeful  hues,  reflected  from  gor- 
geous housmgs,  gilded  trappings,  and 
costly  liveries.  A  large,  dark-coloured 
travelling  carriage,  with  a  single  pair 
of  horses,  stood  in  the  comer  of  the 
court,  the  only  thing  to  distinguish  it 
being  two  mounted  light  dragoons, 
who  waited  beside  it,  and  a  chasseur 
in  green  and  gold  uniform,  who  stood 
at  the  door.  This  simple  equipage 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Around  on  every  side  were  spendidly 
appointed  carriages,  glitterine  with 
emblazonry  and  gilding,  from  which,  as 
the  guests  descended  and  entered  the 
marble  vestibule,  names  of  European 
celebrity  were  called  out,  and  repeated 
from  voice  to  voice  along  the  l(»fty  cor- 
ridors. Le  Prince  de  Schwartzenberfl^, 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  le  Due  de 
Dalberg,  mi  Lord  Cathcart,  le  Comte 
de  Nesselrode,  Monsieur  Talleyrand 
de  Perigord,  with  others  equally  noble 
and  exalted,  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Our  turn  came  at  last ;  and  as  we 
reached  the  hall  we  found  0*Grady 
waiting  for  our  arrival. 

<<  There's  no  use  in  attempting  to 
get  forward  for  some  time,*'  said  he ; 
''  so  follow  me,  and  1*11  secure  you  a 
more  comfortable  place  to  wait  in." 

As  he  spoke  he  passed  through  the 
hall,  and,  whispering  a  few  words  to  a 
senranty  a  door  was  opened  in  the 


wainscot,  admitting  as  to  a  smill  mi 
neatly  fitted  up  library,  where  a  gooii 
^e  and  some  easy  chairs  awaited  as. 
"  I  see  your  surprise,"  said  OGradt, 
as  my  mother  loolced  about  brr  vh& 
astonishment  at  his  perfect  acqnsim- 
ance  with  the  whole  locality ;  ^  bat  1 
can*t  explain — it*s  part  of  my  tecrrt. 
meanwhile.  Jack,  I  have  another  for 
your  ear,"  said  he,  in  a  low  whiiptr, 
as  he  drew  me  aside  into  a  corner. 
'<  I  have  made  a  very  singular  ditcoferr, 
Jack,  to-day,  and  I  have  a  notion  it  luj 
lead  to  more.  I  met,  by  accident,  at  the 
adjutant-general's  table,  the  brother  of 
a  French  officer  whose  life  I  tared  i: 
Nivelle ;  he  remembered  my  name  ic  a 
moment,  and  we  became  sworn  friends. 
I  accepted  his  offer  of  a  seat  in  his  csr- 
riage  to  this  ball,  and  on  the  wav  kr 
informed  me  that  he  was  the  chief  t/ 
the  secret  police  of  Paris,  whose  bw* 
ness  it  is  to  watch  all  the  doings  of  6* 
regular  police  and  report  upon  them  t^ 
Fouche,  whose  spies  are  in  every  wi' 
and  at  every  dinner-table  in  the  csfitai 
I  have  no  time  at  present  to  repeat  at; 
of  the  extraordinary  stories  he  told  » 
of  this  horrible  system;  but  just  a#«t 
entered  the  court-yard  of  this  bo((« 
our  carriage  was  jammed  up  in  the  Bv- 
and  detained  for  some  minutes.  Gu- 
lenuun  suddenly  let  down  the  gbs**  a£^ 

fave  a  low,  peculiar  whistle,  whicb,  £ 
had  not  been  paying  considerable  ttr 
tention  to  every  thing  about  hiia.  v^ 
have  escaped  my  notice.  In  abost  i 
minute  after  a  man,  with  a  bat  iloQebr^ 
over  his  face,  and  a  large  cravat  cotf?- 
ing  his  mouth, approached  the  cvriar 
They  conversed  together  for  soar  ii» 
and  I  could  perceive  that  the  new  coati 
spoke  his  French  in  a  broken  mmf 
and  with  a  foreign  accent.  By  a  lif^ 
movement  of  ute  horses  one  of  c« 
lamps  threw  the  light  full  opoa  ti' 
man's  face;  I  fixed  my  eyes  rw^,* 
on  him,  and  recognised — wboaw  v^ 
you? — but  you'd  never  gye»— »■ 
other  than  your  old  antagonist*  ITi^^ 
Burke!" 

«  U  lick  Burke  t    You  most  hare  b«a 
mistaken." 

*'  No,  no.  I  knew  him  at  oftcc:  ti« 
light  rested  on  him  for  foU  fire  mtM^-"^ 
and  I  had  time  enough  to  scan  eitr; 
feature  of  his  face.  I  could  svotf  * 
the  man  now.  He  left  u  at  kit,  i^ 
I  watched  him,  'till  he  disiff***' 
among  the  crowd  of  MTfiots  tli* 
filled  the  court-yard. 
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*  That's  one  of  your  people,*  said 
I,  carelessly,  as  Guillemain  drew  up 
the  glass,  and  sat  back  in  the  car- 
riage. 

" '  Yes,  and  a  thorough  scoundrel  he 
is — capable  of  any  thing.* 

"'  He*s  not  French,'  said  I,  with  the 
same  indifference  of  manner  I  had 
feigned  at  first. 

*'  Guillemain  started  as  I  spoke ;  and 
I  half  feared  I  had  destroyed  all  by 
venturing  too  much  ;  at  length,  after 
a  short  pause,  he  replied — '  You're 
right,  he's  not  French ;  but  we  have 
them  of  all  nations — Poles,  Swedes, 
Germans,  Italians,  Greeks that  fel- 
low is  English.' 

" '  Say  Irish,  rather,*  said  I,  deter- 
mining to  risk  all — to  know  all. 

"  *  You  know  him,  then  ?*  said  Guil- 
lemain hurriedly :  '  where  did  you  see 
Fitzgerald  ?' 

"  *  Fitzgerald !'  said  I,  repeating  the 
name  after  him  ;  and  then  affecting 
disappointment,  added — 'that's  not  the 
name.' 

"  *  Ha !  I  knew  you  were  mistaken,' 
said  Guillemain  with  animation  ;  '  the 
fellow  told  me  he  defies  recognition ; 
and  I  certainly  have  tried  him  often 
among  his  countrymen,  and  he  has 
never  been  detected ;  and  yet  he  knows 
the  English  thoroughly  and  intimately. 
It  was  through  him  1  first  found  out 
these  very  people  we  are  going  to.' 

"  Here,  Jack,  he  entered  upon  a 
long  account  of  our  worthy  host,  who, 
with  great  wealth,  great  pretensions, 
and  as  great  vulgarity,  came  to  Paris 
some  weeks  ago  in  that  mighty  flood 
of  all  sorts  of  people  that  flocked  here 
since  the  peace.  Their  desire  to  be 
ranked  among  the  fashionable  enter- 
tainers of  the  day  was  soon  reported 
to  the  minister  of  police,  who,  after 
considering  how  far  such  a  house  might 
be  useful,  where  persons  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  might  meet — 
friends  of  the  Bourbons,  Jacobites, 
Napoleonists,  the  men  of  '88,  and  the 
admirers  of  the  old  regime — measures 
were  accordingly  taken  that  their  invi- 
tations should  go  out  to  the  first  per- 
sons in  Paris,  and  more  still,  should  be 
accepted  by  them. 

**  While  these  worthy  people  are 
therefore  distributing  their  hospitalities 
with  all  the  good  faith  imaginable,  their 
hotel  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
cabinet  de  police,  where  Fouche  and  his 
•genta  are  unravelling  the  intrigues  of 


Paris,  or  weaving  fresh  ones  for  their 
own  objects." 

"  Infamous  system  I  but  how  comes 
it,  Phil, that  they  have  never  discovered 
their  anomalous  position  ?" 

"  What  a  question.  Jack  I  Vulgar 
pretension  is  a  triple  shield  that  no  eye 
can  pierce ;  and  as  you  know  the 
parties  — " 

"  Know  them !  no,  I  never  heard  of 
them  before." 

**  What,  Jack  1  Is  your  memory  so 
short-lived  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  house  who  mieht  have  rested 
longer  in  your  memory. 

The  announcement  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte and  my  cousin's  names  by  the 
servant  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  broke 
up  our  conference ;  and  we  had  only 
time  to  join  our  party  as  we  fell 
into  that  closely-wedged  phalanx  that 
wound  its  slow  length  up  the  spacious 
staircase.  O* Grady's  last  words  had 
excited  my  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  but  ba  he  preceded  me  with  my 
mother  on  his  arm,  I  was  unable  to 
ask  for  an  explanation. 

At  last  we  reached  the  antechamber, 
from  which  a  vista  of  salons  suddenly 
broke  upon  the  view ;  and  although 
anticipating  much,  I  had  formed  no 
conception  whatever  of  the  splendour 
of  the  scene  before  me.     More  brilliant 
than  noonday  itself,  the  room  was  a 
blaze  of  wax  lights ;  the  ceilings  of 
fretted  gold  and  blue  enamel,  glittering 
like  a  gorgeous  firmament;  the  walls 
were  covered  with  pictures  in  costly 
frames  of  Venetian  taste ;  but  the  de- 
corations, magnificent  and  princely  as 
they  were,  were  as  nothing  to   that 
splendid  crowd  of  jewelled  dames  and 
glittering  nobles  ;  of  all  that  was  dis- 
tinguished in  beauty,  in  rank,  in  mili- 
tary glory,  or  in  the  great  contest  of 
political  life.     Here  were  the  greatest 
names    of   Europe — the    kings    and 
princes  of  the  earth,  the  leaders  of 
mighty  armies,  the  generals  of  a  hun- 
dred battles :  here  was  the  collective 
greatness  of  the  world — all  that  can 
influence  mankind — hereditary  rank, 
military  power,  stupendous  intellect, 
beauty,  wealth — mixing   in  the  vast 
vortex  of  fashionable  dissipation,  and 
plunging  into  all  the  excesses  of  volup- 
tuous pleasure.     The  band  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard  stationed  near  the  stair- 
case, were  playing  with  all  the  delicious 
softness  of  their  national  instrument 
*-the  Russian  Horn^a  favourite  ma* 
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znrka  of  the  emperor*s  as  we  entered ; 
and  a  partial  silence^reigned  among  the 
hundred  listeners. 

O'Gradjr  conveyed  my  mother 
through  the  crowd  to  a  seat,  where, 
having  placed  my  cousin  heside  her,  he 
once  more  came  near  me. 

<' Jack,**  whispered  he,  ''come  a  little 
this  way."  He  drew  aside  a  curtain 
as  he  spoke,  and  we  entered  a  houdoir, 
where  a  huffet  of  refreshments  was 
placed ;  here  the  scene  was  ludicrous 
m  the  extreme,  from  the  incongruous 
mixture  of  persons  of  so  many  nations 
and  languacres  who  were  chatting  away 
and  hobnobbing  to  each  other  in  all  the 
dismembered  phrases  of  every  tongue 
in  Europe ;  roars  of  laughter,  however, 
poured  from  one  corner  of  the  room, 
whither  O'Grady  directed  his  steps, 
still  holding  my  arm.  A  group  of 
Cossack  officers  in  full  scarlet  costume, 
their  loose  trowsers  slashed  with  gold 
embroidery,  and  thrust  into  wide  boots 
of  yellow  leather,  stood  in  a  circle 
round  a  person  whom  we  could  not  yet 
perceive  ;  but  who,  we  were  enabled 
to  discover,  was  exercising  his  powers 
of  amusement  for  this  serai-savage 
audience,  whose  wild  shouts  of  laughter 
broke  forth  at  every  moment.  We 
made  our  way  at  length  through  the 
crowd,  and  my  eyes  at  last  ft*ll  upon 
the  figure  within.  I  stared — I  rubbed 
my  eyes — I  actually  began  to  doubt 
my  very  senses,  when  suddenly  turning 
his  joyous  face,  beaming  with  good 
humour  towards  me,  he  held  forth  his 
hand  and  called  out — "  Captain,  my 
darling,  the  top  of  the  morning  to 
you.  This  beats  Stephen's  Green, 
doesnH  it  ?" 

Mr.  Paul  Rooney,"  said  I. 
No,  no.  Monsieur  de  Roni,  if  you 
please,'*  said  he,  again  breaking  out 
into  a  fit  of  laughing.  «  Lord  help 
you,  man,  Tve  been  christened  since  I 
came  abroad.  Let  me  present  you  to 
my  friends.'*  Here  Paul  poked  a  tall 
Cossack  in  the  ribs  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  then  pointing  to  me,  said — 
''  This  IS  Captain  Hinton  ;  his  name*s 
a  poser ;  a  cross  between  chincough 
and  a  house  key.     Eh,  old  fellow  ?" 

A  Tartar  grin  was  the  reply  to 
this  very  intelligible  speech  ;  but  a 
bumper  of  champagne  made  every 
thing  comprehensible  between  them. 
Mr.  Rooney's  hilarity  soon  showed  me 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  native 
habits;  and  was  ateadily  bent  upon 


drinking  glass  for  glass  with  his  com- 
pany, even  though  they  only  came  in 
detachments;  with  Bashkir  chiefs, 
Pomeranian  barons,  Rhine  graafs,  and 
Polish  counts,  he  seemed  as  intimate 
as  though  he  had  passed  as  much  of 
his  time  in  the  CaucasuF,  as  the  Four 
Courts  ;  and  was  as  familiar  with  the 
banks  of  the  Don  as  ever  he  had  been 
with  those  of  the  Dodder. 

"  And  is  it  really  our  old  friend 
Mrs.  Paul  who  entertains  this  host  of 
czars  and  princes  ?'* 

"  Is  it  really  only  now  that  you've 
guessed  it?"  said  O'Grady,  as  he 
carried  me  away  with  him  through  the 
saloon.  ''But  I  see  Lady  Charlotte 
is  amongst  her  friends,  and  your  cousin 
is  dancing,  so  now  let's  make  the  most 
of  our  time.  I  say.  Jack,  your  lady 
mother  scarcely  supposes  that  her  host 
is  the  same  person  she  once  called  on 
for  his  bill.  By  Jove,  what  a  discovery 
it  would  be  to  her  ;  and  the  little  girl 
she  had  such  a  horror  of  is  now  the 
beUe  of  Paris.  You  remember  Louisa 
Bellew,  don't  you?  Seven  thousand 
a  year,  my  boy,  and  beauty  worth 
double  the  money ;  but  there  she  is, 
and  how  handsome." 

As  he  spoke,  a  lady  passed  us  leaning 
on  her  partner's  arm,  her  head  turned 
slightly  over  her  shoulder.  1  caught 
but  one  glance,  and  as  I  did  so,  the 
rushing  torrent  of  blood  that  mounted 
to  my  face  made  my  very  brun  grow 
dizzy.  I  knew  not  where  I  stood — I 
sprang  forward  to  speak  to  her,  and 
then  became  rooted  to  the  groun;(|.  It 
was  she,  indeed — beautiful  as  ever  I 
had  seen  her :  her  pale  face  wore  the 
very  look  I  had  last  seen  the  night  I 
saved  her  from  the  flood. 

"  Did  you  observe  her  companion  ?" 
said  O'Grady,  who  fortunately  had  not 
noticed  my  confusion.  "  It  was  De 
Vere.  I  knew  he  was  here ;  and  I  sus- 
pect I  see  his  plans." 

"  De  Vere  l"  said  I,  starting.  "  De 
Vere  with  Miss  Bellew !  Are  you 
certain  ?" 

"  Quite  certain — I  seldom  mistake 
a  face,  and  his  I  can't  forget.  But 
here*s  Guillemain.  I'll  join  you  in  a 
moment." 

So  saying,  O'Grady  left  my  side,  and 
I  saw  him  take  the  arm  of  a  small 
man  in  black,  who  was  standing  at  a 
doorway.  The  rush  of  sensations  that 
crowded  on  me  as  I  stood  there  alone» 
made  me  forget  the  time^  and  1  kntw 
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not  that  O'Grady  had  been  above  half 
an  hour  away  when  be  again  came  to 
my  side. 

«*  How  the  plot  thickens,  Hinton," 
said  he,  in  a  low  whisper.  '*  Only 
think,  the  villain  Burke  has  actually 
made  the  hand  and  fortune  of  that 
lovely  girl  the  price  of  obtaining  secret 
information  from  De  Vere  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  embassy. 
GutUemain  did  not  confess  this  to  me, 
but  he  spoke  in  such  a  way,  that  with 
my  knowledge  of  all  parties^  I  made 
out  the  clue." 

"Burke I  what  influence  has  he 
over  her  ?" 

"  None  over  her,  but  much  over  the 
Rooneys,  whom,  independent  of  threats 
about  exposing  their  real  condition  in 
life,  he  has  persuaded  that  such  a 
marriap^e  for  their  ward  secures  them 
in  fashionable  society  for  ever.  This 
with  Paul  would  do  nothing  ;  but 
Madame  de  Roni,  as  you  know,  sets 
a  high  price  on  such  a  treasure ;  be- 
sides, he  is  in  possession  of  some  family 
secret  about  her  mother,  which  he 
uses  as  a  means  of  intimidation  to 
Paulj  who  would  rather  die  than  hurt 
Miss  Bellew's  feeling^.  Now,  Jack, 
De  Vere  only  wants  intellect  to  be  as 
great  a  scoundrel  as  master  Ulick ;  so 
we  must  rescue  this  poor  girl,  come 
what  will." 

**  We  must  and  we  will,"  said  I, 
with  a  tone  of  eagerness  that  made 
O'Grady  start. 

*'  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,"  said 
be,  after  a  brief  pause.  "  I'll  try 
what  can  be  done  with  Guillemain.*' 

An  opening  of  the  crowd  as  he 
spoke  compelled  us  to  fall  back,  and  as 
we  did  so,  I  could  perceive  that  an 
avenue  was  made  along  the  room. 

'*  One  of  the  sovereigns,"  whispered 
OGrady. 

I  leaned  forward,  and  perceived  two 
aid-de-camps  in  gpreen  uniform,  who 
were  retreating  step  by  step  slowly 
before  some  persons  further  back. 

<*  The  Emperor  of  Russia,"  whis- 
pered a  voice  near  me  ;  and  the  same 
instant  I  saw  the  tall  and  fine-looking 
figure  of  Alexander,  his  broad  massive 
forehead,  and  frank,  manly  face  turning 
from  side  to  side  as  he  acknowledged 
the  sal  utations  of  the  room.  On  his  arm 
he  supported  a  lady,  whose  nodding 
plumes  waved  in  concert  with  every 
Inclination  of  the  Czar  himself.  Curious 
to  see  what  royal  personage  shared  thoa 


with  him  the  homage  of  the  assembly, 
I  stooped  to  catch  a  glance — the  lady 
turned — our  eyes  met — a  slight  flush 
coloured  her  cheek,  as  she  quickly 
moved  her  head  away — it  was  Mrs* 
Paul  Rooney  herself  I  yes,  she  whom  I 
had  once  seen  with  an  eflbrt  to  subdue 
her  pride  of  station,  when  led  in  to 
dinner  by  some  Irish  attorney-general, 
or  some  going  judge  of  assize,  now 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  an  emperor,  and 
divided  with  him  the  honours  of  the 
moment. 

While  O'Grady  sought  out  his  neir 
friend,  the  minister  of  police,  I  went 
in  search  of  my  mother  and  Lady  Julia, 
whom  I  found  surrounded  by  a  knot 
of  their  own  acquaintances,  actively 
engaged  in  surmises  as  to  the  lady  of 
the  house — her  rank,  fortune,  and  pre- 
tensions. For  some  time  I  could  not  but 
feel  amused  at  the  absurd  assertions  of 
many  of  the  party,  who  aflected  tp 
know  all  about  Madame  de  Roni  and 
her  secret  mission  at  Paris. 

''  My  dear  John,"  said  my  mother 
in  a  whisper,  **  you  must  find  out  all 
about  her.  Your  friend,  the  colonel^ 
is  evidently  in  the  secret.  Pray,  now, 
don't  forget  it.  But  really  you  seeni 
in  a  dream.  There's  Beulwitz  paying 
Julia  all  the  attention  imaginable  the 
entire  evening,  and  you've  never 
gone  near  her. — Apropos,  have  you 
seen  this  ward  of  Madame  de  Roni  ? 
she  is  very  pretty,  and  they  speak  of 
her  as  a  very  suitable  person"  (this 
phrase  was  a  kind  of  cant  with  my 
mother  and  her  set,  which  expressed  in 
brief  that  a  lady  was  enormously  rich 
and  a  very  desirable  match  for  a  man 
with  nothing) — '<  I  forget  the  name  ?" 

**  Miss  Bellew,  perhaps,"  said  I, 
trembling  lest  any  recollection  of  ever 
having  heard  it  before  should  cross  her 
mind. 

"  Yes,  that*s  the  name :  somehow 
it  seems  familiar  to  me.  Do  you  know 
her  yet?  for  my  friend  Lady  Middleton 
knows  every  one  and  will  introduce 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted  with  her  already,*'  said  I, 
turning  away  to  hide  my  confusion. 

"  That's  quite  proper,"  said  her 
ladyship  encouragingly.  "  But  here 
she  comes:  I  thiuk  you  must  intro- 
duce me,  John." 

As  my  mother  spoke,  Louisa  Bellew 
came  up,  leaning  on  a  lady's  arm.  A 
moment's  hesitation  on  my  part  would 
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have  only  augmented  the  emharrass- 
inent  which  increased  at  every  instant ; 
so  I  stepped  forward  and  pronounced 
her  name.  No  sooner  had  the  words 
**  Miss  Bellew"  escaped  my  lips,  than 
she  turned  round*  her  large  full  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me  douhtingly  for  a 
second,  and  her  face  grew  deep  scarlet* 
and  then  as  suddenly  pale  again.  She 
made  an  effort  to  speak*  but  could 
not:  a  tottering  weakness  seemed  to 
creep  over  her  frame ;  and  as  she 
pressed  her  companion's  arm  closely  I 
neard  her  mutter .« 

«*  Oh,  pray  move  on !" 

"Lady  Charlotte  Hinton  —  Miss 
Bellew*"  said  the  lady  at  her  side* 
who  had  paid  no  attention  whatever 
to  Louisa  Bellew 's  agitated  manner. 

My  mother  smiled  in  her  sweetest 
manner;  while  Miss  Bellew 's  acknow- 
ledgpments  were  made  with  the  most 
distant  coldness. 

''  My  son  had  deemed  himself  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  known  to  you*'*  said 
Lady  Charlotte. 

Miss  Bellew  became  pale  as  death ; 
her  very  lips  were  bloodless*  as*  with 
a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion*  she 
replied — 

**  We  were  acquainted  once*  madam 
_but *' 

What  was  to  be  the  remainder  of 
the  speech  I  know  not;  for  as  the 
crowa  moved  on  she  passed  with  it* 
leaving  me  like  one  whose  senses  were 
forsaking  him  one  by  one.  I  could 
only  hear  my  mother  say*  •*  How  very 
impertinent  !*'  and  then  my  brain  he- 
came  a  chaos.  A  kind  of  wild  reck- 
less feeling*  the  savage  longing  that 
in  moments  of  dark  passion  stirs 
within  a  man  for  some  act  of  cruelty* 
some  deed  of  vengeance*  ran  through 
m^  breast.  I  had  been  spumed,  de- 
spised* disowned  by  her  of  whom* 
through  many  a  weary  month,  ray 
heart  alone  was  full.  I  hurried  away 
from  the  spot*  my  brain  on  fire.  I 
aaw  nothing*  I  heeded  nothing,  of  the 
bright  looks  and  laughing  faces  that 

red  me  ;  scornful  pity  and  contempt 
one  so  low  as  I  was  seemed  to 
prevail  in  every  face  I  looked  at.  A 
strange  impulse  to  seek  out  Lord 
Dudley  de  Vere  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind ;  and  as  I  turned  on  every  side 
to  find  him,  I  felt  my  arm  grasped 
tightly*  and  beard  O'Grady's  voice  in 
my  ear — 
**  B«  aim,  Jackj  for  heaven's  sake ! 


Your  distorbed  looks 
stare  at  you.'* 

He  drew  me  alongwith 
the  crowd*  and  at  length 
card-room*  where,  except  the  pliers 
no  one  was  present. 

**  Come,  my  dear  boy*  I  aaw  vkatkii 
annoved  you." 

<«  You  saw  it !'  said  I*  mj eye-Wii 
straining  as  I  spoke. 

*'  Yes*  yes ;  and  what  signiftcs  it* 
So  very  handsome  a  girl*  and  the  csp 
pectation  of  a  large  ftirtuae^  mart  a^ 
ways  have  followers.  But  joa 
Lady  Julia  well  enoo^         i" 

<<  Lady  Julia  1"  repeated  I,  in 
ment. 

"  Yes.  I  say  you  know  her  vti 
enough  to  lielieve  that  Beat  wits  isa«( 
exactly  the  perton- 


A  burst  of  laaghter  at 
broke  from  me  at  the  OKMiieat;  to 
so  wild  and  discordant  waa  it*  tktf 
O'Grady  misconstrued  ita 
and  went  at  some  length  to 
that  ray  cousin's  affection  lar 
beyond  my  suspicion. 

Stunned  by  my  own  oi 
sorrow,  I  felt  no  incfinatioii  to 
ceive  him*  and  let  him  persist  is  ka 
error  without  even  a  word  of  rcpH. 

**  Rouso  yourself*  Jack***  said  brst 
length.  "  This  depression  ta  Mawiirdw 
of  you*  had  you  even  caose  for  gnA 
There's  many  a  heart  haavier  th» 
your  own*  my  boy*  where  the  ips 
smiling  this  minute." 

There  was  a  tone  of  dea^ 
in  the  cadence  of  his  voiee  as 
words  fell  from  him*  and  ha 
away  his  head  as  be  spoke. 
rallying  in  an  instant*  be 

**  Do  yon  know*  onr 
Mrs.  Paul  has  scarcely  ^ettlawd  •* 
acknowledge  me  to-ni^  ?  and  I W 
a  kind  of  devilish  spirit  of 
working  within  me  in 
To  cut  me!_I  that  trained  hw 
mind  to  greatness  that  actuaUy  j 
gled  for  her  a  cowtrsband  H 
and  brouffbt  him  alive  iato  h#r 
monsl  What  dire  ingratitadel 
what  say  you  to  champagne  ?*' 

He  poured  me  out  a  large 
as  he  spoke*  and*  filling  hb  owi 
out  laughing — 

«<  Here— I  give  von  a  tOMt  *lt 
Vendettar  Eh*  Jack?  ConicMwa. 
geance  on  all  who  maltrast  asP 

Glass  afWr  glass  fbOowad  i  mi  I 
fUt  mj  brain,  instead  of 
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STOW  caloiery  steadier :  a  firm  and 
eter mined  resolution  usurped  the 
flitting  thoughts  and  wandering  fancies 
of  before. 

**  They're  moving  towards  the  sup- 
per-room,"  said  O'Grady,  who  for 
some  time  past  had  talked  away,  with- 
out my  paying  any  attention  to  what  he 
said. 

As  we  descended  the  stairs,  I  heard 
ray  mother's  carriage  announced»  and 
could  just  see  her  and  my  cousin 
handed  tu  it  by  some  Austrian  officers 
as  we  entered  the  supper-room. 

The  incessant  crash  and  din  of  the 
enormous banquettingroom, its  crowd 
and  heaty  its  gorgeoiu  table-equipage 
and  splended  guests,  were  scarce  no- 
ticed by  me,  as  1  followed  O'Grady 
half  mechanically  towards  the  end  of 
the  room.  For  some  time  I  remained 
stupidly  unconscious  of  all  around ; 
and  it  was  only  aiier  a  very  consider- 
able time  I  descried  that  immediately 
in  front  of  where  we  stood,  Mrs.  Paul 
Rooney  was  seated — the  Emperor  of 
Russia  on  her  right,  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  her  left  hand  ;  Swartsen- 
burg,  Blucber,  Talleyrand,  Nesselrode, 
and  many  others  equally  distinguished 
occupying  places  along  the  board.  Her 
jocund  laugh  and  merry  voice  indeed 
first  attracted  my  attention. 

**  By  Jove,  she  does  it  admirably," 
said  0*Grady,  who  for  full  ^ve  mi- 
nutes had  been  most  critically  employed 
scrutinizing  Mrs.  Paul's  manner.  "  Do 
yon  remark  the  tact  with  which  she 
graduates  her  attentions  to  the  empe- 
ror and  the  king?  and  look  at  the 
hauteur  of  her  bearing  to  old  Blucber. 
But  hush — what's  coming  ?" 

A  kindof  suppressedmurmur  buzzed 
along  the  crowded  room,  which  sub- 
siding into  a  dead  silence,  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  rose,  and  addressmg 
the  gruests  in  a  few  but  well-chosen 
words  in  English,  informed  them  he 
had  received  permission  from  their 
amiable  and  captivating  hostess  to  pro- 
pose a  toast,  and  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity with  unqualified  delight  to  give 
the  health  of  <*  the  Prince  Regent.*'  A 
perfect  thunder  of  applause  acknow- 
ledged this  piece  of  gracious  courtesy, 
and  a  ''hip I  hipt  hurra!"  which 
astonished  the  foreigners  shook  the 
very  roof.  While  the  deafening  shouts 
rose  on  every  side,  Mrs.  Paul  wrote  a 
line  with  her  pencil  hastily  on  her 
Qvd,  and  taming  roimd»  gave  it  to  a 


Cossack  aid-de-camp  of  the  emperor 
to  deliver  into  Mr.  Rooney *s  hands. 
Either  from  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  or  hifi  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  English,  the  unlucky  Cossack 
turned  towards  the  first  British  officer 
near  hi.n  for  an  explanation,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  O'Grady. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  he  in 
French. 

"Ah!"  said  Phil,  looking  at  it, 
''  this  is  intended  for  that  gentle- 
man at  the  foot  of  the  table.  **  You 
see  him  yonder — he's  laughing  now. 
Come  along,  I'll  pilot  you  towards 
him." 

Suspecting  that  O'Grady's  polite- 
ness had  some  deeper  motive  than 
mere  civility,  I  leaned  over  his  shoul- 
der and  asked  the  reason  of  it. 

**  Look  here,"  said  he,  showing 
me  the  card  as  he  spoke,  on  which 
was  written  the  following  words — 
"  Make  the  band  play  *  God  save  the 
King ;'  the  emperor  wishes  it." 

"  Come  with  u?.  Jack,"  whispered 
O'Grady ;  *<we  had  better  keep  near 
the  door." 

I  followed  them  through  the  dense 
crowd,  who  were  still  cheering  with 
all  their  might,  and  at  last  reached  the 
end  of  the  table,  where  Paul  himself 
was  amusing  a  select  party  of  Tartar 
chief^i,  Prussian  colonels,  Irish  captains, 
and  Hungarian  nobles. 

**  Look  here,"  said  Phil,  showingme 
the  card,  which  in  his  passage  down 
the  room  he  had  contrived  to  alter,  by 
rubbing  out  the  first  part,  and  interpo- 
lating a  passage  of  his  own :  making 
the  whole  run  thus: — "  Sing  the 
'  Cruiskeen  Lawn  ;*  the  emperor  wishes 
it." 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  thrust  my 
handkerchief  to  my  mouth,  and  pre- 
vent an  outbreak  of  laughter,  when  I 
saw  the  Cossack  officer  present  the 
card  to  Paul  with  a  deep  bow.  Mr. 
Rooney  read  it— surveyed  the  bearer- 
read  it  again — rubbed  his  eyes — drew 
over  a  branch  of  wax  candles  to  in- 
spect it  better ;  and  then  directing  a 
look  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
table,  exchanged  glances  with  his 
spouse,  as  if  interrogating  her  inten- 
tions once  more.  A  quick,  sharp  nod 
from  Mrs.  Paul  decided  the  question 
thus  tacitly  asked ;  and  Paul,  clearing 
off  a  tumbler  of  sherry,  muttered  to 
himself— '<  What  the  devil  put  the 
*  Cruiskeen  Law«'  into  bia  majesty's 
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bead  I  can^t  think;  but  I  supposo 
there's  no  refusing." 

A  very  spirited  tapping  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife  was  now  heard  to 
mix  with  the  other  convivial  sounils, 
and  soon  indeed  to  overtop  them,  as 
Paul,  anxious  to  fulfil  a  royal  behettf 
cleared  his  throat  a  couple  of  times, 
and  called  out,  **  I'll  do  the  best  I  can, 
your  majesty;"  and  at  once  struck 
up— 

*•  Let  the  farmer  praiso  his  grounds, 
Let  the  huntsman  praise  his  hounds. 
And  talk  of  the  deeds  they  have 
done; 
But  I  more  blest  than  they ** 

Here  Paul  quavered,  and  at  last  the 
pent-up  mirth  of  the  whole  room  could 
endure  no  more,  but  burst  forth  into 
one  continuous  shout  of  laughter,  in 


which  kings,  duket,  ambassadors  lai 
field-marshals  joined  as  loudlj  u  tbur 
neighbours.  To  hear  the  snag  vas 
utterly  impossible ;  and  though  firm 
Mr.  Paul's  extended  cheeks  and  vio- 
lent gesticulation^  it  was  erideat  W 
was  in  full  chant,  nothing  cooU  U 
beard  save  the  scream  uf  Isi^Imi 
which  shook  the  building — an  emodoi 
certainly  not  the  lesa  difficult  to  rtpv«» 
as  Mrs.  Paul,  shaking  her  hand  at  In 
with  passionate  energy,  called  oat~ 

«  Oh,  the  baste l_be  thinks  kei  «i 
circuit  this  minnit  T' 

As  for  myself,  half-cboking,  ui 
with  sore  sides,  I  never  reoovertd  till 
I  reached  the  street*  iThett  0  Gr«i; 
dragged  me  along,  saying  as  he  M 


'<  We  must  reach  booM  at  oaea 
Nothing  but  a  strong  €iH6j  will  ssrt  ■; 
character  for  this  in  the  nMNning." 


CHAPTER  LIX — *'  FRE8CATI.' 


I  WAS  not  sorry  when  I  heard  the  fol- 
lowing morning  that  my  mother  would 
not  appear  before  dinner-hour.  I 
dreaded  the  chance  of  any  allusion 
to  Miss  Bellew's  name  requiring  expla* 
nation  on  ray  part ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  I  myself  was  utterly  lost  in  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  reason  of  her  singular 
reception  of  me. 

Julia,  too,  appeared  more  out  of 
spirits  than  usual.  She  pleaded  fa- 
tigue :  but  I  could  see  that  something 
lay  heavily  on  her  mind.  She  con- 
versed with  evident  effort,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  difficulty  in  recalling  her  fa* 
culties  to  the  ordinary  topics  of  the 
day.  A  thought  struck  me  that  per- 
haps De  Vere*s  conduct  might  have 
g^ven  cause  for  her  depression  ;  and 
gradually  I  drew  the  conversation  to 
the  mention  of  his  name,  when  I  soon 
became  undeceived  on  this  point. 

She  told  me  with  perfect  unconcern 
how  my  father  had  tracked  out  the 
whole  line  of  his  duplicity  and  calumny 
regarding  me,  and  had  followed  the 
matter  up  by  a  representation  to  the 
duke  at  the  head  of  the  army,  who 
immediately  commanded  his  retirement 
from  the  Guards.  Later  on,  his  fa- 
mily influence  had  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment as  attache  to  the  embassy 
at  Paris  ;  but  since  their  first  rupture 
be  had  discontinued  hi«  visits,  and  now 
bad  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  by 
tbam  when  they  met. 


My  cousin*s  melancholy  not 
then  attributable  to  any  thing 
nected  with  Oe  Vere^  I  set  nysstf  is 
work  to  ascertain  whence  it  proeeeM; 
and  suddenly  the  thousbt  strack  m 
that  perhaps  my  mothers  saraa* 
might  have  some  foundation,  and  tbi 
Julia,  feelinff  an  affection  (or  M 
might  have  been  hurt  at  ny  rvite 
want  of  attention  towards  her 
met. 


I  have  alread  V  b^gge«l  of  my 
to  separate  such  susuicions  Ainb  tli 
coxcombry  of  the  lady-killer,  «^ 
deems  every  girl  he  mc«tj  bis  fictiB' 
If  1  did  for  a  moment  imagine  t^ 
my  cou&in  liked  me,  I  did  so  vit^  • 
stronger  sense  of  my  own  oBvertW- 
ness  to  merit  her  love*  than  if  I  a^f* 
self  had  sought  her  affection.  1  ^ 
felt  her  superiority  to  myself  too  esH* 
in  life,  to  outlive  the  memory  wf  its* 
we  grew  older.  The  furmer  fee&W 
of  dread  which  I  entertained  of  JuMs* 
sarcasm  still  lived  within  a»es  snAl 
felt  keenly  that  sbe  who  knew  tk 
weaknesses  of  the  boy  was  littk  bM* 
to  forget  them  in  reflectii^  onr  tM 
failures  of  the  man  ;  and  tbas,  if  tk» 
did  care  for  me,  1  well  knew  thai  Wr 
affection  must  be  ehequervd  kf  IN 
many  doubts  and  uncertainties  ta  pi** 
it  that  character  of  abidii^  love  vkiik 
alone  could  bring  h.ippin^sa. 

I  perceived  clearly  en4Mirh  thai  ski 
duliked  O'Grady.     WaaiWtl 
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being  interested  for  me«  she  wns  grieved 
at  my  great  intimacy  with  one  she  her- 
self did  not  admire»  and  who  evidently 
treated  her  with  marked  coldness  and 
reserve? 

Harassed  with  these  suspicions,  and 
annoyed  that  those  I  had  hoped  to  see 
regard  each  other  as  friends  avoided 
every  opportunity  of  intimacy,  I  strolled 
forth  to  walk  alone,  my  mind  brooding 
over  dark  and  disagreeable  images, 
and  my  brain  full  of  plans  all  based 
upon  disappointed  hopes  and  blighted 
expectations.  To  my  mother's  invita- 
tion to  dinner  for  that  day  O' Grady 
had  returned  an  apology — he  was  en- 
gaged to  his  friend  M.  Guillemain, 
with  whom  he  was  also  to  pass  the 
morning ;  so  that  I  was  absolutely 
without  a  companion. 

When  first  I  issued  from  the  Place 
Vendome,  I  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
wait  on  the  Rooneys,  and  at  once  see 
Miss  Bel  lew,  and  seek  an  explanation^ 
if  possible,  for  her  manner  towards  me. 
As  T  hastened  on  towards  the  Chanssee* 
however,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  im« 
propriety  of  such  a  course,  after  the 
evident  refusal  she  had  given  to  any 
renewal  of  acquaintance.  "  I  did  know, 
Mr.  Hinton,"  were  the  words  she  used 
— words  which,  considering  all  that 
had  passed  between  us,  never  could 
have  been  spoken  lightly  or  without 
reason.  A  hundred  vague  conjectures 
as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  my 
character  and  motives  might  have  been 
slandered  to  her  occupied  me  as  I 
sauntered  along.  De  Vere  and  Burke 
Were  both  my  enemies,  and  I  had  little 
doubt  that  with  them  originated  the 
calumny  from  which  I  now  was  suffer- 
ing; and  as  I  turned  over  in  my 
thoughts  all  the  former  passages  of  our 
hatred,  I  felt  how  gladly  they  would 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  wounding 
roe  where  the  injury  would  prove  the 
keenest. 

Without  knowing  it  I  had  actually 
reached  the  street  where  the  Rooneys 
lived,  and  was  within  a  few  paces  of 
their  house.  Strange  enough,  the 
same  scene  I  had  so  often  smiled  at 
before  their  house  in  Dublin  was  now 
enacting  here;  the  great  difference 
being,  that  instead  of  the  loung- 
ing subs  of  marching  regiments,  the 
swaggering  comets  of  dragoons,  the 
over-dressed  and  underbred  crowds  of 
would-be  fashionables  who  then  con. 
gregated  before  the  windows  or  car* 


vetted  beneath  the  balcony —were  now 
the  generals  of  every  foreign  service* 
field- marshals  glittering  with  orders, 
powdered  diplomatex^  cordoned  politi- 
cal writers,  scavans  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  idlers  whose  bon  mots 
and  smart  sayings  were  the  delight  of 
every  dinner-table  in  the  capital  ;-^all 
happy  to  have  some  neutral  ground 
where  the  outposts  of  politics  might  be 
surveyed  without  compromise  or  dan- 
ger, and  where,  amid  the  excellencies 
of  the  table  and  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, intrigues  could  be  fathomed  or 
invented,  under  the  auspices  of  that 
excellent  attorney's  wife*  who  deemed 
herself  meanwhile  the  gpreat  attraction 
of  her  courtly  visitors  and  titled  guests* 

As  I  drew  near  the  bouse  I  scarcely 
ventured  to  look  towards  the  balcony* 
in  which  a  number  of  well-dressed 
persons  were  now  standing  chatting 
together.  One  voice  I  soon  recognised* 
and  its  every  accent  cut  my  very  heart 
as  I  listened.  It  was  Lord  Dudley  de 
Vere,  talking  in  his  usual  tone  of  loud 
assumption.  I  could  hear  the  same 
vacant  laugh  which  had  so  often  of* 
fended  me ;  and  I  actually  dreaded 
lest  some  chance  allusion  to  myself 
might  reach  me  where  I  stood.  There 
must  be  something  intensely  powerful 
in  the  influence  of  the  human  voicef 
when  its  very  cadence  alone  can  ele- 
vate to  rapture  or  stingy  to  madness. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  ecstacy  of  some 
one  brief  word  from  *'  lips  beloved*" 
after  long  years  of  absence  ?  and  who 
has  not  experienced  the  tumultuous 
conflict  of  angry  passions  that  rise  ud« 
bidden  at  the  mere  sound  of  speaking 
from  those  we  like  not  ?  My  heart 
burned  within  me  as  I  thought  of  her 
who  doubtless  was  then  among  that 
gay  throng*  and  for  whose  amusement 
those  powers  of  his  lordship's  wit  were 
in  all  likelihood  called  forth;  and  I 
tnrned  away  in  anger  and  in  sorrow. 

As  the  day  wore  on  I  could  not  face 
towards  home.  I  felt  I  dare  not  meet 
the  searching  questions  my  mother  was 
certain  to  ask  me ;  nor  could  I  endure 
the  thought  of  mixing  with  a  crowd  of 
strangers*  when  my  own  spirits  were 
hourly  sinking.  I  dined  alone  at  a 
small  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royal*  and  sat 
moodily  over  my  wine  till  past  eleven 
o'clock.  The  stillness  of  the  room 
startled  me  at  length*  and  I  looked  up 
and  found  the  tables  deserted ;  a  sleepy 
waiter  lomiged  lazily  on  a  bencbi  and 
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the  untrimmed  candles  and  disordered 
look  of  every  thing*  indicated  that  no 
other  fnicsts  were  then  expected. 

"  Where  have  they  gone  to  y"  said 
I,  curious  to  know  what  so  suddenly 
had  taken  the  crowd  away. 

«*  To  Frescati,  monsieur,"  said  the 
waiter :  **  the  salon  is  filling  fast  by 
this  time." 

A  strange  feeling  of  dislike  to  being 
alone  had  taken  hold  on  me ;  and  hav- 
ing inquired  the  way  to  the  Rue 
Richelieu  from  the  servant,  I  issued 
forth. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  ir- 
regular pavement,  was  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  vestibule,  with  its  marble 
pillars  and  spacious  stair  rising  grace- 
fully beyond  it,  which  met  my  eye  as  I 
entered  Frescati's.  Following  in  the 
crowd  of  persons  who  pressed  their 
way  along,  I  reached  a  large  ante- 
chamber, where  several  servants  in 
rich  liveries  received  the  hats  and 
canes  of  the  visitors  who  thronged 
eagerly  forward,  their  merry  voices 
and  gay  laughter  resounding  through 
the  arched  roof. 

As  the  wide  doors  were  thrown  open 
noiselessly,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  splendour  of  the  scene.     Here 
were  not  only  officers  of  rank  in  all  the 
gala  of  their  brilliant  uniform,  and  ci- 
vilians in  full  dress  shining  in  stars  and 
decorations,  but  ladies  also  with  that 
perfection  of  toilette  only  known  to 
Parisian  women,  their  graceful  figures 
scattered  through  the  groups,  or  pro- 
menading slowly  up  and  down,  con- 
versing in  a  low  tone ;  while  servants 
passed  to  and  fro  with  champagne  and 
fruit  ices  on  massive  silver  salvers, 
their  noiseless  gesture  and  quiet  de- 
meanour in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
hushed  and  tranquil  look  of  all  around. 
As  I  drew  closer  to  the  table,  I  could 
mark  that  the  stillness  was  even  more 
remarkable :    not  a  voice  was  heard 
but  of  the  croupier  of  the  table,  as 
with  ceaseless  monotony  he  repeated—* 
"  FaUes  le  jeu,  messieurs  l—'Lejeu  est 
fait.     Noire  perd — et  coleur   gagne. 

Rouge  perd — et  le  coleur ;"  the 

rattle  of  the  rake  and  the  chink  of 
the  gold  followed,  a  low  muttered 
Sucre  r  being  the  only  sound  that 
lingled  with  them.  But  I  could 
ark  that,  although  the  etiquette  of 
lin  demanded  this  unbroken  silence, 
kssion  worked  in  every  feature  there* 


On  one  side  was  an  old  man,  his  filmy 
eyes  shaded  by  his  hand  from  the 
strong  glare  of  wax  lights,  peering 
with  eagerness,  and  tremulous  from 
age  and  excitement  as  the  cards  fell 
from  the  banker's  hands,  his  blanched 
lips  muttering  each  word  after  the 
croupier,  and  his  wasted  cheek  quiver- 
ing as  the  chances  inclined  against  him. 
Here  was  a  bold  and  manly  face, 
flushed  and  heated,  whose  bloodshot 
eye  ranged  quickly  over  the  board, 
while  every  now  and  then  some  effort 
to  seem  calm  and  smile,  would  cross 
the  features,  and  in  its  working  show 
the  dreadful  struggle  that  was  main- 
tained within.  And  then  again,  a 
beautiful  girl,  her  dark  eye  dilated 
almost  to  a  look  of  wild  insanitv,  her 
lips  parted,  her  cheek  marked  with 
patches  of  white  and  red,  and  her  fair 
hands  clenched,  while  her  bosom 
heaved  and  fell,  as  though  some  pent- 
up  agony  was  eating  within  her  very 
heart. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  was  a  vacant 
chair,   beside    which  an  officer  in  a 
Prussian  uniform  was  standing,  while 
before  him  was  a  small  brass-clasped 
box.     Curious    to    know    what    this 
this  meant,  I  turned  to  see  to  which 
of  those  about  me  I  might  venture  to 
address  a  question,  when  suddenly  my 
curiosity  became  satisfied  without  in- 
quiry.    A  loud  voice  talking  German 
with  a  rough  accent — the  heavy  tramp 
of  a  cavalry  boot,  clanking  with  large 
spurs,    announced    the   approach    of 
some  one,   who  cared  little  for  the 
conventional  silence  of  the  rooms ;  and 
as  the  crowd  opened  I  saw  an  old  man 
in  blue  uniform,  covered  with  stars, 
elbow  his  way  towards  the  chur ;  his 
eyebrows  of  shaggy  g^ey  almost  con- 
cealed his  eyes  as  effectually  as  his 
heavy  moustache  did  his  mouth.     He 
walked  lame,  and  leaned  on  a  stick, 
which,  ns  he  took  his  place  in  the 
chair,  he  placed  unceremoniously  on 
the  table  before  him.    The  box,  which 
was  opened  the  moment  he  sat  down, 
he    now    drew    towards    him,    and, 
plunging  his  hand  into  it,  drew  forth  a 
handful  of  ''Napoleons,**  which,  with- 
out waiting  to  count,  he  threw  on  the 
table,  uttering  in  a  thick  guttural  voice 
the  one  word  *'  rouge"  The  impassive 
coldness  of  the  croupier,  as  he  pro-> 
nounced  his  habitual  exordium,  seemed 
to  move  the  old  man's  impatience,  aa 
be  rattled  hia  fingers  hurriedly  among 
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the  gold,  and  muttered  some  broken 
words  of  German  between  his  teeth. 
The  enormous  sum  he  betted  drew 
every  eye  towards  his  part  of  the  table, 
of  all  which  he  seemed  totally  regard- 
less, as  he  raked  in  his  winnings,  or 
frowned  with  a  heavy  lowering  look 
as  often  as  fortune  turned  against  him. 
Marshal  Blucher — for  it  was  he — was 
an  impassioned  gambler,  and  needed 
not  the  excitement  of  the  champagne, 
which  he  drank  eagerly  from  time  to 
time,  to  stimulate  his  passion  for 
play. 

As  I  turned  from  the  rovge  et  notr 
table,  I  remarked  that  every  now  and 
then  some  person  left  the  room  by  a 
small  door,    which,    concealed   by  a 
mirror,    had    escaped   my   attention 
when  I  entered.     On  inquiry,  I  found 
that  this  passage  led  to  a  secret  part 
of  the  establishment,  which  only  a  cer- 
tain set   of   players  frequented,  and 
where  the  tables  were  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  day  and  night.     Curious 
to  see  the  interior  of   this  den    of 
greater  iniquity,  I  presented  myself  at 
it,  and  on  opening  found  myself  in  a 
narrow  corridor,  where  a  servant  de- 
manded my  billet.     Having  informed 
him  that  I  was  merely  there  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  I  offered  him  a  Na- 
poleon, which  speedily  satisfied    his 
scruples.     He  conducted  me  to  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  where,  touching  a 
spring,  the  door  opened,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  room  considerably  smaller 
than  the  salon,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  being  less  brilliantly  lighted,  equally 
splended  in  its  decorations.     Around 
on  all  sides  were  small  partitions,  like 
the  cells  in  a  London  coffee-house, 
where  tables  were  provided  for  parties 
to  sup  at.     These  were  now   unoc- 
cupied, the  greater  attraction  of  high 
play  having  drawn  every  one  around 
the  table,  where  the  same  monotonous 
sounds  of  the  croupier's  voice,  the  same 
patter  of   the  cards,  and  the    same 
clinking  of  the  gold,  continued  unceas- 
ingly.    The  silence  of  the  salon  was  as 
notning  to  the  stillness  that  reigned 
here.     Not  a  voice  save  the  banker's 
was  ever  heard — each  better  placed 
his  money  on  the  red  or  black  square 
of  the  table,  without  speaking— and 
the  massive  rouleaus  were  passed  back, 
wards  and  forwards  with  no  other 
sound  save  the  noise  of  the  rake.     I 
remarked,  too,  that  the  stakes  seemed 
far  heavier ;  crumpled  rolls  of  billets 


de  banque  were  often  thrown  down  ; 
and,  from  the  muffled  murmur  of  the 
banker,  I  could  hear  such  sums  as 
''  seven  thousand,*'  "  ten  thousand 
francs,"  called  out. 

It  was  sometime  before  I  could  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  see  the  play  *, 
at  last  I  edged  my  way  to  the  front, 
and  obtained  a  place  behind  the  crou- 
pier's chair,  where  a  good  view  of  the 
table  was  presented  to  me.     The  differ 
rent  nations,  with  their  different  cos- 
tumes, tongues,   and  expressions,   so 
strangely  congregated,  were  a  study 
that  might  have  amused  me  for  a  long 
time,  had  not  a  chance  word  of  Eng- 
lish, spoken  close  by  me,  drawn  off  my 
attention.     Immediately  in  front,  but 
with  their  backs  towards  me,  sat  two 
persons,  who  seemed,  as  was  often  the 
habit,  to   play   in  concert.     A  large 
heap  of  gold  and  notes  lay  before  them, 
and  several  cards,  marked  with  pin 
holes  to  chronicle  the  run  of  the  game, 
were  scattered  about.     Unable  to  see 
their  faces,  I  was  struck  by  one  singu- 
lar but  decisive  mark  of  their  difference 
in  condition  and  rank :  the  hands  of 
the  one  were  fair  and  delicate  almost 
as  a  woman's — the  blue  veins  circled 
clearly  through  them,  and  rings  of 
great  price  and  brilliancy  glittered  on 
the  fingers ;  those  of  the  other  were 
coarse,  browned-stained,  and  ill-cared 
for ;    the  sinewy  fingers  and  strong 
bony  knuckles   denoting  one   accus- 
tomed to  laborious  exertions.     It  was 
strange  that  two  person,  evidently  so 
wide  apart  in  their  walks  in  life,  should 
be    thus    associated ;    and  feeling  a 
greater    interest,    from    the    chance 
phrase  of  English  one  of  them  had 
dropped,  I  watched  them  closely.     By 
degrees  I  could  mark  that  their  diffe- 
rence in  dress  was  no  less  conspicuous ; 
for  although  the  more  humble  was 
well,  even  fashionably  attired,  he  had 
not  the  same  distinctive  marks  which 
characterized  his  companion  as  a  per- 
son of   class  and  condition.     While 
I  looked,  the  pile  of  gold  before  them 
had  gradually  melted  down  to  some 
few  pieces ;    and  ns  they  bent  down 
their  heads  over  the  cards,  and  con- 
certed as  to  their  play,  it  was  clear 
that  by  their  less  frequent  ventures 
they  were  becoming  more  cautious. 

<'No,  no,"  said  he  who  seemed  the 
superior,  "  I'll  not  risk  it." 

"  I  say  yes,  yes,"  muttered  the  other, 
in  a  deeper  voice ;  **  the  rouge  can't 
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go  on  for  tver:  it  ha«  passed  eleven 
times.** 

**  I  know,'*  said  the  former  bitterlj ; 
^'and  I  have  lost  seventeen  thousand 
francs." 

*'  You  have  lost  !**  retorted  the  other 
savagely,  but  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
"  why  not  wef  Am  /  for  nothing  in 
all  this  ?•• 

*<  Come,  come,  Ulick,  don't  be  in  a 
passion." 

The  name  and  the  tone  of  the  speaker 
startled  me  ;  I  leaned  forward  ;  my 
very  head  reeled  as  I  looked.  It  was 
Lord  Dudley  de  Vere  and  Ulick 
Burke.  The  rush  of  passionate  ex- 
citement that  ran  through  me  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  be  thus  thrown  be- 
side the  two  only  enemies  I  had  ever 
had,  unnerved  me  so  far  that  I  could 
not  collect  myself.  To  call  them  forth 
at  once,  and  charge  them  with  their 
baseness  towards  me  was  my  first  rapid 
thought;  to  dare  them  openly,  and 
denounce  them  before  that  crowded 
assembly  ;  but  from  this  wild  thrill  of 
anger  I  was  soon  turned,  as  Burke*s 
voice,  elevated  to  a  tone  of  passion, 
called  out — 

«Holdl  I  am  going  to  bet  1" 

The  banker  stopped — the  cards  still 
rested  in  his  hands. 

«  I  say,  sir,  I  will  do  it,"  said  Burke, 
turning  to  De  Vere,  whose  cheek  was 
now  pale  as  death,  and  whose  dis- 
ordered and  haggard  air  was  increased 
by  his  having  torn  oflf  his  cravat  and 
opened  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  "  /say 
I  will — do  you  gainsay  me  ?"  continued 
ho,  laying  on  the  words  an  accent  of 
such  contemptuous  insolence  that  even 
De  Vere's  eye  fired  at  it.  **  Vingt 
miUefmncti  noir,'*  said  Burke,  placing 
his  last  billet  on  the  table ;  and  the 
words  were  scarce  spoken,  when  the 
banker  cried  out — 

"  Noir  nerd  et  passe.** 

A  horrible  curse  broke  from  Burke 
as  'he  fixed  his  staring  eyeballs  on  the 
outspread  cards,  and  counted  over  the 
numbers  to  himself. 

"  You  see,  Burke — "  said  De  Vere. 

*«  Don't  speak  to  me,  now,  d n 

you,**  said  the  other,  with  clenched 
teeth. 

De  Vere  pushed  back  his  chair,  and 
rising,  moved  through  the  crowd  to- 
wards an  open  window.  Burke  sat 
with  his  head  buried  between  his  hands 
for  some  seconds,  and  then  starting 
up  at  the  banker's  oall*  cried  out-^ 


"  J}ix  milJe  nair  r 

A  kind  of  half-supprMted  lai^ni 
round  the  table,  at  seeing  that  bt  hd 
no  funds,  while  he  still  offered  to  bit 
He  threw  hb  eyes  upon  the  bovd; 
and  then  as  quickly  tamed  tbtn  « 
the  players.  One  by  one  his  dirt 
look  was  bent  on  them,  as  if  lo  snrti 
out  some  victim  for  his  hate  ;  birt  iS 
were  hushed.  Many  aa  recUc*  at 
himself  were  there — oiaoy  as  attcrif 
ruined — but  not  one  so  lost  to  hops. 

<«  Who  lathed  ?**  said  he  in  Frcack, 
while  the  thick  veins  of  his  fiirehMl 
stood  out  like  cordage ;  and  thci,  » 
none  answered  to  bia  challeflfTP,  W 
rose  slowly,  still  scowling  with  thi 
malignity  of  a  demon. 

<<  Mav  I  have  your  seat,  moostcw  ?' 
said  a  dapper  little  Frenchman,  vtth 
a  smile  and  a  bow,  as  Burke  morW 
away. 

"  Yes,  Uke  it,**  said  be,  as  fiftagtW 
strong  chair  with  one  hand  he  6aM 
it  upon  the  floor,  smashing  it  to  pMiti 
with  a  crash  that  shook  the  roosi. 

The  crowd  which  nuuia  way  for  kia 
to  pass  out,  as  speedily  cloeed  spc 
arouud  the  table,  where  the  wort  tl 
ruin  still  went  forward ;  not  a  psaiif 
glance  was  turned  from  the  hosri  i* 
look  aAer  the  beggared  gansUrr. 

The  horrible  inmflerence  the  f^vwi 
had  shown  to  the  sufiferings  of  iW 
wretched  man  so  thorooghly  Ss^s^ 
me,  that  I  could  no  longer  bear  ct« 
to  look  on  the  game ;  urn  paarioa  %» 
play  had  shown  itself  to  me  now  ia  • 
Its  most  repulsive  form,  and  I  tami 
with  abhorrence  from  the  table. 

My  mind  agitated  by  a  ninnbsr  r( 
emotions,  and  my  heart  dow  swrlSsr 
with  triumphant  vengeance,  now  fr*< 
with  pity  for  the  sake  of  him  who  M 
ruined  my  fortonts  for  ever,  I  tft  c 
one  of  the  small  boxes  1  have  an 
tioned,  which,  dimly  ligfatedt  had  wt^ 
yet  been  sought  by  any  of  Um  pbftr* 
to  sup  in.  A  closely  drawn  cartsc 
separated  the  little  place  1  oLfjmi 
from  the  adjoining  one»  where  v^ 
time  to  time  I  heard  the  cU  '^ 
glasses,  and  the  noise  of 
corks.  At  first  I  supposed  that 
other  solitary  individaal  had 
hshed  himself  there  to  ef^y  his 
nings,  or  brood  over  his  Ioms  :  *^ 
at  last  I  could  hear  the  low  mmiUtwe 
of  voices,  which  ere  long  I  uiuaaii^ 
as  belonging  to  Burke  Md  De  Vers. 

Burke,  who  tridntlj  frea  hiiM* 
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mud  manner  posseased  the  mastery  over 
his  companion,  no  longer  employed 
the  insulting  accents  I  had  witnessed 
at  the  table ;  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
descended to  flatter — affected  to  be 
delighted  with  De  Yere's  wit  and 
sharpness;  and  more  than  once  in- 
yinaatedf  that  with  such  an  associate 
be  oared  little  what  tricks  fortune 
played  them ;  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
'<  they  were  sure  to  come  round." 

De  Vere*s  voice,  which  I  could  only 
hear  at  rare  intervals,  told  that  he  had 
drank  deeply  ;  and  that,  between  wine 
and  his  losses,  a  kind  of  reckless  des- 
peration had  seized  him,  which  gave 
to  his  manner  and  words  a  semblance 
of  boldness  which  his  real  character 
lacked  completely. 

When  I  knew  that  Burke  and  De 
Vere  were  the  persons  near  me,  I  rose 
to  leave  the  spot.  The  fear  of  playing 
the  eaves-dropper  forbade  my  remain- 
ing ;  but,  as  I  stood  up,  the  mention 
of  my  own  name,  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
vengeance  by  Burke,  startled  me,  and 
I  listened. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  striking  his  hand 
upon  the  table,  and  confirming  his 
assertion  with  a  horrible  oath.  "  Yes ; 
for  him  and  through  him  my  uncle  left 
roe  a  beggar.  But  already  I  have  had 
my  revenge ;  though  it  sha'n't  end 
there." 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  have  him  out 
again:  confound  him,  he's  a  devilish 
good  shot — winged  you  already.  Eh  ?" 

Burke,  unmindful  of  the  interrup- 
tion, continued — 

"  It  was  I  that  told  my  uncle  how 
this  fellow  was  the  nephew  of  the  man 
that  seduced  his  own  wife.  I  worked 
upon  the  old  man  so,  that  he  left  house 
and  home,  and  wandered  through  the 
country  till  mental  irritation,  acting 
on  a  broken  £rame«  became  fever,  and 
then  death." 

"Died — eh?  glorious  nephew  you 
are,  by  Jove.     What  next?" 

«<  I'll  tell  von :  I  forged  a  letter  in 
his  hand-writing  to  Louisa*  written  as 
if  on  his  death-bed,  commandiog  as 
hia  last  prayer  that  she  should  never 
aee  Hinton  again ;  or  if  by  any  acci- 
dent they  should  meet,  that  she  should 
not  recognise  him  nor  know  him." 

<* Devilish  clever,  that:  egad,  a 
better  martingale  than  that  you  in- 
vented a  while  ago.  I  say,  pass  the 
wine — ^red  fourteen  times— wasn't  it 
fburteen  ?-.-and  if  it  had  not  been  for 


your  cursed  obstinacy  Fd  have  backed 
the  red.  See,  fifty  "Naps.-^ono  hun« 
dred — four — eight — sixteen — thirty- 
four — or  six — which  is  it  ? — oh,  con* 
founded  stupidity !" 

''  Come,  come,  Dudley,  better  luck 
another  time.  Louisa's  eyes  must 
have  been  too  kindly  bent  on  you,  or 
you'd  have  been  more  fortunate." 

''  Eh  ?  you  think  she  likes  me  ?— 
capital  champagne  that — I  always 
thought  she  did  from  the  first.  That's 
what  I  call  walking  inside  of  Hinton. 
How  he'll  look— ha  I  ha  I  ha !" 

"  Yes,  how  he'll  look,"  echoed  Burke, 
endeavouring  to  join  the  laugh.  *'  But 
now  one  thing  is  yet  wanting." 

"  You  mean  those  dispatches,"  re- 
plied De  Vere,  suddenly ;  "you  idways 
come  back  to  that.  Well,  once  for 
all,  I  say,  no  I" 

"  Just  hear  me,  Dudley :  nothing  b 
easier — nothing  incurs^less  risk." 

"Less  risk!  what  do  you  mean? 
No  risk  for  me  to  steal  the  papers  of 
the  embassy,  and  give  them  to  you,  to 
hand  over  to  that  scoundrel  at  the 
head  of  the  secret  police?  Devilish 
g^een  I  may  be,  but  not  so  green  as 
that.  Master  Burke." 

"  GuUemaiu  will  give  us  forty  thou- 
sand francs.  Forty  thousand!  with 
half  that  and  your  luck,  De  Vere, 
we'll  break  every  banque  in  Paris.  I 
know  you  don't  wish  to  marry  Louisa." 

"  No,  hang  it ;  that's  always  the 
wind  up.  Keep  that  for  the  last 
throw — eh  !  There's  heavy  play  there 
— see  how  silent  they  are.' 

"  Ay,  and  with  forty  thousand 
francs  we  might  join  them,"  said 
Burke,  as  if  musing ;  "  and  so  safely 
it  may  be  done." 

"  I  say  no  I"  replied  De  Vere  reso- 
lutely. 

"  What  do  you  fear  ?"  is  it  me?" 

"  No,  not  you ;  I  believe  you  are 
true  enough — your  own  neck  will  be 
in  the  rope  too  ;  so  you'll  si^y  uothing; 
but  I  won*t  do  it — pass  the  champagne 
— there's  something  so  devilish  black- 
guard in  stealing  a  man's  papers." 

Burke  started,  as  if  the  tones  of  his 
companion's  voice  had  stung  him  like 
an  adder. 

"  Have  you  thought  over  your  pre- 
sent condition  ?"  said  Burke,  firmly ; 
"you  have  not  a  guinea  left — ^your 
debts  in  Paris  alone,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  above  forty  thousand  francs." 

"  I'll  never  pay  a  livre  of  them--« 
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damned  swindlers  and    Jew   money- 
lenders,** was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Might  not  some  scrupulous  moral- 
ist hint  there  was  something  black- 
guard in  that^"  said  Burke,  with  slow 
and  distinct  articulation. 

"  What  r*  replied  De  Vere  ;  « do 
you  come  here  to  tutor  me — a  low- 
bred horse-jockey — a  spy  ?  Take  off 
your  hand,  sir,  or  I'll  alarm  the  room ; 
let  loose  my  collar." 

"  Come,  come,  my  lord,  we're  both 
in  fault,"  said  Burke,  smothering  his 
passion  with  a  terrible  effort :  we,  of 
all  men,  must  not  quarrel.  Play  is  to 
us  the  air  we  breathe,  the  light  we  live 
in.     Give  me  your  hand." 

"  Allow  me  to  draw  on  my  glove 
first,"  said  De  Vere,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
comparable insolence. 

*'  Champagne  here,"  said  Burke  to 
the  waiter,  as  he  passed,  and  for  some 
minutes  neither  spoke. 

The  clock  chimed  a  quarter  to  two, 
and  Burke  started  to  his  feet. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  said  he,  hastily ; 
''  I  should  have  been  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  by  half-past  one." 

**  Salute  the  Jacobite  Club,  de  ma 
part,**  said  Do  Vere,  with  an  insulting 
laugh,  "and  tell  them  to  cut  every 
body's  throat  in  Paris,  save  old  La- 
fitte*s;  he  has  promised  to  do  a  bill 
for  me  in  the  morning." 

"You'll  not  need  his  kindness  so 
soon,"  replied  Burke,  "if  you  are 
willing  to  take  my  advice— forty  thou- 
sand francs ." 


"  Would  he  make  it  sixty,  tkiok 
you?" 

"  Sixty  1"  8Md  Burke  with  ain- 
tion ;  "  Vm  not  sure,  but  sihall  I  or 
for  sixty  youMl  do  it  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  wis  oih 
anxious  to  know  if  these  confoooM 
rigmaroles  I  have  to  copy  sometiaar 
could  possibly  interest  any  cue  to  tbic 
amount." 

Burke  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  boDov 
chuckle  sounded  like  the  guliHog  <tf  i 
smothering  man. 

J'  Laugh  out,"  said  De  Vere,  wk» 
voice  became  more  and  more  indb- 
tinct,  as  his  courage  became  strooccr; 
"that  muttering  is  so  de^ilisfa  m  a 
spy — a  rascally,  low-bred        ■" 

A  heavy  blow— ^  half-uttend  en 
followed,  and  De  Vere  fe^  witb  » 
crash  to  the  floor,  hia  face  and  tn- 
ples  bathed  with  blood ;  while  Bwii^ 
springing  to  the  door,  darted  dovt 
stairs,  and  gained  the  street  bden 
pursuit  was  thought  of.  A  few  of  tk 
less  interested  al^ut  the  taUe  wmatd 
me  to  raise  the  fallen  maD»  from  wbw 
nose  and  mouth  the  blood  tfownl  » 
torrents.  He  was  perfectly  iciiMfa«» 
and  evinced  scarcely  a  sign  of  lifr,  m 
we  carried  him  down  ttatra,  aadplMei 
him  in  a  carriage. 

"  Where  to?"  said  the  noachmi^* 
I  stood  beside  the  door. 

I  hesitated  for  a  seoond*  and  tka 
said,  "  No.  4,  Place  Vendone.*' 


CHAPTER  L%. — niSCLOSUBES. 


I  HAVE  more  than  once  heard  physi- 
cians remark  the  singular  immunity  a 
fool's  scull  seems  to  possess  from  the 
evil  effects  of  injury,  a^  if  nature, 
when  denying  a  governing  faculty, 
had,  in  kind  compensation,  imparted  a 
triple  thiekness  to  the  head  thus  ex- 
posed. It  is  well  known  how  among 
the  educated  and  thinking  classes  many 
maladies  are  fatal,  which  are  compara- 
tively innocuous  among  those  whose 
hands  alone  are  called  on  to  labour. 
A  very  ingenious  theory  might  be  spun 
from  this  fact,  to  the  manifest  self- 
gratulation  of  fox-hunters,  sailors, 
gentlemen  who  assault  the  new  police, 
tithe-proctors,  and  others ;  for  the  pre- 
sent I  have  no  further  use  for  the 
remark,  than  as  it  bore  upon  the  head- 


piece  of  Lord  Dudley  de  Vcre» 
admirable  developments  bad 
little  or  no  damage  firom  iht 
assault  of  his  companioo.     VDlia 
awoke  the  next  morning,  be 
aware  that    something  vnttm 
occurred ;  and  gradually  by  * 
back'*  in  his  sensations,  ~ 
every  particle  that  took 
the  clearest  recollection  of  tbt 
upon  red" — knew  the  nombcr  at 
ties  of  champagne  he  bad 
and  was  only  puxxled  by 
what  could  possiblT  have 
courage  with  which    be 
Barke,  and  the  hardihood  tbnt  M 
to  insult  him. 

As  to  any  awkwardnets  at 
brought  home  to  the  booto  ef 
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person  he  had  himself  so  ill-treated, 
he  nerer  felt  any  thing  approaching  to 
it ;  the  extent  of  his  reasoning  on  this 
point  only  went  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
**  some  one"  took  care  of  him,  and  that 
he  was  not  left  to  lie  on  the  floor  of 
the  «  salon." 

This  admirable  philosophy  of  his 
served  in  a  great  measure  to  relieve 
me  from  the  constraint  I  felt  in  pre- 
senting myself  before  him,  and  soon 
put  me  perfectly  at  my  ease  in  our  in- 
terview. After  learning  that,  except 
some  head-aching  sensations,  the  only 
inconvenience  he  experienced  Was  an 
inconquerable  thirst,  I  touched  slightly 
on  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  when, 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  discern 
that  he  not  only  did  not  entertain  a 
particle  of  ill-will  towards  the  man 
who  had  so  brutally  ill-treated  him, 
but  actually  g^ew  warm  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  Burke*s  consummate  skill  and 
address  at  play — such  qualities  in  his 
estimation  being  well  worthy  to  cover 
any  small  blemishes  of  villainy  his 
character  might  suffer  under. 

''  I  say,  don't  you  think  Burke  a 
devilish  sharp  fellow  ?  he's  up  to  every 
thing,  and  so  cool — so  confoundedly 
cool ;  not  last  night,  though :  no,  by 
Jovel  he  lost  temper  completely.  I 
shall  be  marked  with  that  knock,  eh  ? 
Damn  me,  it  was  too  bad ;  he  must 
apologise  for  it.  You  know  he  was 
drunk,  and  somehow  he  was  all  wrong 
the  whole  evening;  he  wouldn't  let 
me  back  the  'rouge,*  and  such  a  run 
.—you  saw  that,  I  suppose." 

I  assented  with  a  nod,  for  I  still 
hesitated  how  far  I  should  communi- 
cate to  him  my  knowledge  of  Burke's 
villainy  towards  myself. 

"  Bv-the-bye,  it's  rather  awkward 
my  bemg  here ;  you  know  jour  people 
have  cut  me :  don't  you  thmk  I  might 

fet  a  cab  to  bring  me  over  to  the  Rue 
r  Alger?" 

There  was  something  which  touched 
me  in  the  simplicity  of  this  remark, 
and  I  proceeded  to  assure  him  that 
any  former  impressions  of  my  friends 
would  not  be  remembered  against  him 
at  that  moment. 

«*Ohl  that  Tm  sure  of.  No  one 
ever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  bear  ma- 
lice against  a  poor  devil  like  me ;  but 
if  rd  have  backed  the  red " 

''  Colonel  O' Grady  is  in  the  draw« 
ing-room,"  said  a  servant  in  a  low 
voice  to  me  at  this  instant ;  and  leav- 
VoL.  XX.^No.  120. 


ing  Lord  Dudley  to  speculate  on  the 
contingencies  of  his  having  ''backed 
the  red,"  I  joined  my  friend,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  on  the  previous  day. 

We  were  alone,  and  in  ten  minutes 
I  explained  to  him  the  entire  discovery 
I  had  fallen  upon,  concealing  only  my 
affection  for  Louisa  Bellew,  which  I 
could  not  bring  myself  even  to  allude 
to. 

''I  see,"  said  Phil,  when  I  con- 
cluded— "  I  see  you  are  half  disposed 
to  forgive  De  Vere  all  his  rascality. 
Now,  what  a  different  estimate  we 
take  of  men  ;  perhaps — I  can't  say — 
it  is  because  Tm  an  Irishman — but  I 
lean  to  the  bold-faced  villain  Burke ; 
the  miserable,  contemptible  weakness 
of  the  one  is  far  more  intolerable  to 
me  than  the  ruffian  effrontery  of  the 
other.  Don*t  forget  the  lesson  I  gave 
you  many  a  year  ago :  a  fool  is  always 
a  blackguard.  Now,  if  that  fellow 
could  see  his  companion  this  minute, 
there  is  not  a  circumstance  he  has 
noticed  here  that  he  would  not  retidl, 
if  it  bore  to  your  disadvantage.  Un- 
touched by  your  kindness  to  him,  he 
would  sell  you,  ay,  to  the  very  man 
you  saved  him  from.  But,  after  all, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  him  ?  Our 
first  point  is,  to  rescue  this  poor  girFs 
name  from  being  ever  mixed  with  his ; 
any  thing  further  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  The  Rooneys  are  going 
back — I  saw  Paul  this  morning — 'the 
Cruiskeen  Lawn '  has  been  their  ruin 
.—all  the  Irish  officers  who  had  taken 
Madame  de  Roni  for  an  illustrious 
stranger  have  found  out  the  true 
scent ;  and  so  many  distinguished  per- 
sons are  involved  in  the  ridicule  of 
their  parties,  that  the  old  chef  de  police, 
my  friend,  has  sent  them  a  private 
order  to  leave  Paris  in  a  week.  Paul 
is  in  raptures  at  it — he  has  spent 
eighteen  thousand  in  two  months — 
detests  the  place — ^is  dying  to  be  back 
in  Dublin— and  swears  that  except 
one  Cossack  officer  he  hasn't  met  a 
pleasant  fellow  since  he  came  abroad.** 

"  And  Mrs.  Paul  ?" 

"  Oh  1  the*old  story.  I  put  Gnille- 
main  up  to  it,  and  he  has  hinted  that 
the  Empress  of  Russia  has  heard  of 
the  Czar*8  attentions — ^that  there's  the 
devil  to  pay  in  St.  Petersburgh — and 
that  if  she  doesn't  manage  to  steal  out 
of  Paris  slyly,  some  confounded  boy- 
ard  or  other  will  slip  a  sack  over  her 
head  and  carry  her  off  to  Tobolsk. 
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Eliaabeth  and  the  Exiles  has  formed 
part  of  her  reading,  and  Madame  de 
Roni  will  dream  every  night  of  the 
knout  till  she  reaches  ner  dear  native 
land.  But  now  to  business.  I,  tooj 
have  made  my  discoveries  since  we 
met.  De  Vere's  high  play  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  know 
him.  I  have  found  out  his  secret- 
he  plays  with  forged  billets  de  hanque** 

"  And  has  the  wretched  fellow  gone 
80  far  as  this  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  know  it — he  believes 
that  the  money  is  the  proceeds  of  bills 
he  has  given  to  Burke,  who  affects  to 
get  them  discounted.  See  here — here 
are  a  handful  of  their  notes — ^Guille- 
jnain  knows  all>  and  retains  the  secret 
as  a  hold  over  Burke,  whose  honesty 
to  himself  he  already  suspects.  If  he 
catch  him  tripping " 

"  Then " 


« 


Why,  then,  the  galleys  for  life. 
Such  is  the  system — a  villain  with 
them  is  worthless  if  his  life  isn't  at 
their  disposal — Satan's  bond  completely 
!— all,  all.  But  show  me  De  Vere's 
roomi  and  leave  me  alone  with  him 
for  half  an  hour.  Let  us  then  meet 
at  my  hotels  and  concert  future 
measures." 

Having  left  O'Grady  with  De  Vere, 
I  walked  out  upon  the  boulevards,  my 
head  full  of  the  extraordinary  facts  so 
suddenly  thronging  one  upon  the  other. 
A  dash  of  hope,  that  for  many  a  day 
had  not  visited  me,  was  now  mingled 
through  all  my  meditations,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  happiness  for  me. 

I  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  an 
arm  was  thrust  into  mine,  and  a  hearty 
chuckling  laugh  at  the  surprise  rang 
in  my  ear,  I  turned — it  was  Mr. 
Paul  Rooneyi  taking  his  morning's 
promenade  of  Parisi  and  now  on  his 
way  home  with  an  enormous  bouquet 
for  madanE>ei  which  she  bad  taught  him 
to  present  to  her  each  day  on  her 
appearing  in  the  drawing-room. 
'  ''  Ah  1  captain,  the  very  man  I 
wanted.  We  haven't  had  a  moment 
to  ourselves  since  your  arrival.  You 
must  come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
with  us  to-day — thank  heaven,  we've 
no  company.  I  have  a  leg  of  pork, 
smuggled  into  the  house  as  if  it  was  a 
bale  of  goods  from  Alexandria.  No- 
body knows  of  it  but  myself  and  Tim." 

*•  Tim !  whyi  have  you  brought  Tim 
to  Paris  ?" 


"  Hush  I"  said  he  in  a  low  cautious 
voice ;  "  I'd  be  ruined  entirely  if  ma- 
dame  was  to  find  him  out.  Tim  is 
dressed  like  a  Tartar,  and  stands  in 
the  hall ;  and  Mrs.  Rooney  believes 
that  he  never  heard  of  a  civil  bill  ia 
his  life.     But  here  we  are.'* 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  small  wicket 
with  a  latch  key,  and  led  me  into  a 
large  and  well-trimmed  garden,  across 
which  we  walked  at  a  rapid  pace; 
Paul  speculating  from  the  closed  shut- 
ters of  his  wife's  room  that  he  needed 
not  have  hurried  home  so  fast — 

'<  She's  not  down  yet — one  o'clock 
as  I'm  a  sinner.  Come  along»  and 
sit  down  in  the  library  ;  I'll  join  you 
presently." 

Scarcely  had  Paul  left  the  room 
when  I  began  to  think  over  the  awk- 
wardness of  my  position  should  I  meet 
Miss  Bellew  ;  what  course  to  follow 
under  the  circumstances  I  knew  not ; 
when  just  at  the  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  she  entered.  Not  per- 
ceiving me,  as  I  stood  in  a  deep  window 
recess,  she  drew  a  chair  to  the  iire  and 
sat  down.  I  hardly  ventured  to  breathe 
— I  felt  like  one  who  had  no  right  to 
obtrude  himself  there,  and  had  becomet 
as  it  were,  a  spy  upon  her.  A  long- 
drawn  breath  burst  from  me ;  she 
started  up ;  I  moved  slightly  forward^ 
and  stood  before  her.  She  leaned  her 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  for 
support,  her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale  ; 
and  a  tremulous  quiver  shook  her  lip. 

*'  Mr.  Hinton,'*  she  began ;  and  then 
as  if  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  had 
terrified  her,  she  paused.  "  Mr.  Hin- 
ton,"  resumed  she,  "  I  am  sure^najy 
I  know  —  if  you  were  aware  of  the 
reasons  of  my  conduct  towards  yoa» 
Tou  would  not  only  acquit  me  of  all 
blame,  but  spare  me  the  pain  of  our 
ever  meeting." 

'*  I  know  them — I  do  know  them/' 
said  I  passionately ;  "  I  have  beea 
slandered." 

"  No,  you  do  not)  cannot  know  what 
I  mean,'*  interrupted  she.  "  It  i$  a 
secret  between  my  own  heart  and  one 
who  is  now  no  more." 

The  last  words  fell  from  her  one  by 
onCi  while  a  single  tear  rolled  from 
her  eyelid^  and  trickled  along  her 
cheek. 

"  Yes,  vesy  Louisa^  I  do  know  it~* 
I  know  all :  a  chance  has  told  roe  how 
your  dear  father's  name  has  been  used 
to  banish  me  for  ever  from  your  siglit 
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—how   a  forgery   of  his   hnnd-writ- 


ing- 

•*  What!  who  could  have  told  vou 
what  ray  father's  last  note  contained?" 

"  He  who  wrote  it  confessed  it  in 
my  hearing — Ulick  Burke:  nay,  I  can 

even  repeat  the  words "     But  as  I 

spoke,  a  violent  trembling  seized  her^ 
her  lips  became  bloodless,  she  tottered, 
and  sank  upon  the  chair.  - 1  had  only 
time  to  spring  forward  and  catch  her 
in  my  arms,  and  her  head  fell  heavily 
back,  and  dropped  on  my  shoulder. 

I  cannot,  if  1  would,  repeat  the 
words  which,  in  all  the  warm  elotjuence 
of  afiection  I  spoke.  I  could  mark  by 
her  heightened  colour  that  the  life's 
blood  again  coursed  freely  in  her  veins ; 
and  could  see  that  she  heard  me.  I 
told  her  how  through  every  hardship 
and  suffering,  in  all  the  sorrow  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  in  the  long  hours 
of  captivity,  my  heart  had  ever  turned 
to  her :  and  then,  when  we  did  meet, 
to  see  her  changed  1 

«  But  you  do  not  blame — you  can- 
not blame  me,  if  I  believed " 

**  No,  if  you  tell  me  now  that  but 
for  this  falsehood  you  have  not  altered 
— that  your  heart  is  still  as  much  my 
own  as  I  once  thought  it." 

A  faint  smile  played  on  her  lips  as 
her  eyes  were  turned  upon  me ;  while 
her  voice  muttered — 

*'  And  do  you  still  love  me  ?" 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips  in  rap- 
ture, when  suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  Paul  Rooney  rushed  in. 

**  Another  candidate  for  the  leg  of 
I  Eh  ?  what's  this  ?"  said  he, 

as  I  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  him  ; 
while  Louisa,  blushing  deeply,  buried 
her  head  in  her  hand,  and  then  start- 
ing up,  left  the  room. 

"Captain,  captain,"  said  Paulgravely, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  because  there  is  some  difference  in 
our  rank  in  life,  that  you  are  privi- 
leged to  insult  one  who  is  under  my 
protection  ?  Is  it  because  you  are  the 
guardsman,  and  1  the  attorney,  that 
you  have  dared  to  take  a  liberty  here, 
which  in  your  own  walk  you  couldn't 
venture  on  ?'* 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Rooney,  you  mis- 
take me  sadly." 

"  If  I  do  not  mistake  yon  I'll  put  a 
bole  in  your  body  as  sure  as  my  name*8 
Paul,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

<«  You  do,  then,  and  wrong  me  to 
boot.     I  baf  e  been  long  and  ardently 


attached  to  Miss  Bellew.  From  the 
hour  I  met  her  at  your  hou«e,  I  loved 
her.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  met 
since  our  lonj?  separation,  1  determined 
it  should  not  be  lost.  I've  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife." 

''  You  have  I  And  what  does  she 
say?" 

**  She  has  consented." 

"  Rum-ti-iddity,  iddity,"  said  Paul, 
snapping  his  fingers,  and  capering 
about  the  room  like  a  man  deranged. 
**  Give  me  your  hand,  my  buck.  Fd 
rather  draw  the  settlements,  so  help 
me,  than  I'd  see  the  warrant  to  make 
me  master  of  the  rolls.  Who'd  say 
there  isn't  luck  in  a  leg  of  pork  ?  She's 
a  darling  girl ;  and  beautiful  as  she  is, 
her  looks  isn't  the  best  of  her — an 
angel  as  sure  as  I'm  here.  And  look 
here," — here  he  dropped  his  voice, — 
"  seven  thousand  a  year,  that  may  be 
made  nine.  Hennesy's  farm  is  out  of 
lease  in  October :  and  the  Cluangoff 
estate  is  let  at  ten  shillings  an  acre. 
Hurroo !  maybe  I  won't  be  drunk  to- 
night ;  and  bad  luck  to  the  Cossack, 
Tartar,  Bohemian,  or  any  other  black- 
guard, I'll  let  in  to  the  house  this  day 
or  night.     Sworn,  my  lord." 

After  some  little  discussion,  it  was 
arranged  that  if  Louisa  would  give 
her  consent  to  the  arrangement,  the 
marriage  should  take  place  before  the 
Rooney s  left  Paris.  Meanwhile,  Paul 
agreed  with  me  in  keeping  the  whole 
matter  a  perfect  secret  from  every 
body,  Mrs.  Rooney  herself  included. 
Our  arrangements  were  scarcely  con- 
cluded w  hen  O '  G  rady  appeared.  Hav- 
ing waited  for  me  some  time  at  his 
hotel,  he  had  set  out  in  search  of  me. 

"  I'm  your  man  to-day,  Paul,"  said 
he.     "  You  got  my  note,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Rooney,  whose 
double  secret  of  the  marriage  and  the 
leg  of  pork  seemed  almost  too  much 
for  him  to  bear. 

"  I  iiuppose  I  may  tell  Phil,"  said  I 
in  a  whisper. 

"  No  one  else,'*  said  Paul  as  we 
left  the  house,  and  I  took  O'Grady's 
arm  down  the  street. 

"  Well,  I  have  frightened  De  Vere 
to  some  purpose,"  said  O'Grady. 
"  He  has  made  a  full  confession  about 
Burke,  who  was  even  a  deeper  villain 
than  we  supposed.  What  do  you 
think,  he  has  been  the  spy  of  the 
Buonapartist  faction  all  this  time,  and 
elling  old  Guillemain  as  reg^arly  as 
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the  others.  To  indulge  his  passion  for 
play,  he  received  the  pay  of  four  diffe- 
rent parties,  whom  he  pitted  auainst 
each  other  exactly  as  he  Raw  proper. 
Consummate  clever  scoundrel !  he  had 
to  deal  with  men  whose  whole  lives  are 
passed  in  the  very  practice  of  every 
chicanery  and  deceit,  and  yet  he  has 
jockied  them  all.  What  a  sad  thing 
to  think  that  abilities  and  knowledge 
of  mankind  should  be  pro.stitated  to 
the  lowest  and  most  debasing  uses ;  and 
that  the  sole  tendency  of  talent  should 
be  to  dishonour  and  disgrace  its  pos- 
sessor! Some  of  his  manufactured 
despatches  were  masterpieces  of  clever- 
ness." 

"  Well,  where  is  he  now  ?  Still  in 
Paris?" 

*'  No.  The  moment  he  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself  as  to  strike  De  Yere, 
he  forged  a  passport,  and  returned  to 
Xondon,  carrying  with  him  hosts  of 
papers  of  the  French  authorities,  which 
to  our  foreign-office  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. De  Yere  meanwhile  feels 
quite  at  his  ease.  He  was  always 
afraid  of  his  companions  yet  can*t 
forgive  him  his  last  mdignity." 

"  No !     A  blow !" 

*'  Not  at  all !  you  mistake — his  re- 
grets have  a  different  origin.  It  is  for 
not  backing  the  'rouge*  that  he  is 
inexorable  towards  him.  Besides  he 
is  under  the  impression  that  all  these 
confessions  he  has  been  making,  esta- 
blish for  him  a  kind  of  moral  insol- 
vency act,  by  which  he  is  to  come  forth 
irresponsible  for  the  past,  and  quite 
ready  to  contract  new  debts  for  the 
future.  At  this  moment  his  greatest 
point  of  doubt  consists  in  whether  he 
should  marry  your  cousin  Lady  Julia 
or  Miss  Bellew ;  for,  in  his  own  phrase, 
'he  must  do  something  that  way  to 
come  round.' " 

*'  Impudent  scoundrel  V*  ^ 

*'  Fact,  I  assure  you ;  and  so  easy, 
so  unaflfbcted,  so  free  from  embarrass- 
ment of  any  kind  is  he,  that  Tm  really 
quite  a  convert  to  this  modem  school 
of  good  manners,  when  associating 
with  even  such  as  Burke  conveys  no 
feeling  of  shame  or  discomfort.  More 
than  could  be  said  some  forty  years 
■go,  1  fancy." 

It  was  the  hour  of  my  mother's 
morning  reception^  and  we  found  the 
drawinff-room  crowded  with  loungers 
■ad  fashionable  idlers,  discussing  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  above  |ji  the 


Ram  fete — the  extraordinary  fiaik  tt 
which  gave  rise  to  a  hundred  cobjk- 
tur(>s :  f«ome  anserting  that  Moosmr 
de  Roni>  M»ng  wa.s  a  viokot  pw^ 
nade  against  the  Emperor  Aleximi'r 
Others,  equally  well  informed,  aUrfvc 
it  was  the  concerted  signal  for  a  gcsc- 
ral  massacre  of  the  allies,  whkh  m 
to  have  begun  at  the  same  mooest  a 
the  Rue  Montmartre.  **  She  it  i 
Buonapartist— 4k  Legitimiste— a  Nu- 
politane — an  Anversoise,'*  coateadA 
one  after  another ;  my  only  fear  boap. 
that  some  one  would  enlighten  t^. 
party  by  saying  she  was  the  wife  o^  b 
'  Irish  attorney.  All  agreed,  homt%^^ 
she  was  <<  Inin  mauvais  Um  ;**  thst  kr 
fete  was,  with  all  its  magnifioepce,  v 
thing  but  select ;  ber  supper  n^* 
but  too  crowded  by  half;  and,  ia  £v% 
that  Madame  Roni  bad  enjojtd  ti* 
pleasure  of  raining  herself  to  tct 
little  other  purpose  than  that  of  bciu 
generallv  ridiculed  and  laughed  at. 

<'  Ana  this  niece,  or  ward,  or  vk£ 
ever  it  is — who  can  tell  any  this;  ^ 
her?"  said  my  mother. 

'*  Ah,  pardieuf  ahe*s  very  bs»i> 
some,**  said  Grammont,  with  a  atf- 
cious  smile. 

"  Perfect,**  said  another,  •  ^ 
perfect ;  but  a  little — a  very  Bttk  fc^ 
graoefuL     Dont  yon  think  so  Y* 

"  Whv,  what  do  you  mean  ?**  m- 
Lady  Charlotte,  as  her  eyes  sparU . 
with  animation  hi  the  tboofhl  «f  > 
oecrev. 

'*  Nothing,*'  replied  the  last  ^ctb? 
carelesslv;  ''except  that  ooe  alv>r 
detects  the  *dtn$eu$e :'  she  was  tkiw 
when  I  saw  her  at  Naples.*" 

I  whispered  one  word — hot  o«i  * 
hb  ear,  and  hb  face  became  f^ 
with  shame  and  confosion. 

«  Eh,  what  is  it  ?**  said  my  m^ 
eaga*ly.  **  John  knows  soinMhifj' 
her  too.  John,  dearest,  kc  «  i' 
it?" 

'<  I  am  in  yoor  ladyship  s  d«k  > 
regards  one  secret**  nid  O'Gr*^- 
intermpting ;  **  perhaps  I  as^  kt  j^ 
nutted  to  pay  it  on  this  oeceana  ^ 
lady  in  question  b  the  daughter  «f  ■* 
Irish  baronet,  the  deaoeodaak  «^  * 
family  as  old  as  any  of  thosa  «ks  •** 
hear  me.  That  baronet  weeU  ^ 
been  a  peer  of  the  reafan,  had  W  o^ 
sented  to  vote  once— hot  ooce— *^ 
the  minbttf ,  on  a  qoestioo  mhetf  ^ 
conscience  told  him  to  opposs  ha 
hb  refusal  was  repud  hj 
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others  were  promoted  to  rank  and 
honours  before  him  ;  but  the  frown  of 
a  minister  could  neither  take  away  the 
esteem  of  his  country^  nor  his  own 
self-respect.  He  is  now  dead;  but 
his  daughter  is  the  worthy  inheritor 
of  his  virtues  and  his  name — perhaps 
I  might  interest  the  present  company 
as  much  in  her  favour  by  adding,  she 
possesses  something  like  eight  thousand 
per  annum." 

''Two  hundred  thousand  livres  de 
rent!**  said  Grammont,  smacking  his 
lips  with  astonishment^  and  perfectly 
insensible  to  the  tone  of  mockery  in 
which  O'Grady's  last  words  were 
spoken. 

"  And  you  are  sure  of  all  this  ?"  said 
my  mother. 

0*Grady  bowed  deeply,  but  without 
speaking,  while  his  features  assumed 
an  expression  of  severe  determination 
I  had  never  witnessed  before.  I  could 
not  help  remarking,  that  amid  the 
dismay  such  an  announcement  created 
amid  that  gossiping  and  calumnious 
assembly,  my  cousin  Julia's  eyes  shone 
with  an  added  lustre,  and  her  whole 
face  beamed  with  a  look  of  proud  and 
exalted  beauty. 

This  was  now  the  time  to  tell 
O'Grady  my  secret :  and  drawing  him 
towards  a  window,  I  said — 

"Phil,  I  can  wait  no  longer — you 
must  hear  it.  I'm  going  to  be  mar- 
ried.- 

The  words  'had  not  left  my  lips, 
when  O'Grady  started  back,  his  face 
pale  like  a  corpse,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  eagerness.  By  a  vio- 
lent effort,  however,  he  rallied ;  and  as 
he  clutched  my  arm  with  his  fingers^ 
he  said — 

"  I  must  be  going!  these  good  people 
have  made  me  forget  an  appointment. 
Make  my  respectful  homage  to  her 
ladyship — and  the  bride.  1  shall  see 
you  before  I  leave." 

*'  Leave  I  Why,  where  are  you 
thinking  of  going  ?'* 

«  To  India." 

*'  To  India  I"  said  Julia,  starting 
round  as  he  spoke. 

"  To  India  !**  said  I  in  amazement. 

He  nodded,  and,  turning  quickly 
round,  left  the  room. 

I  hastened  after  him  with  all  my 
speed,  and  dashing  down  stairs,  was 
making  for  the  parte  cochh^e,  when  a 
shadow  beside  the  door-way  caught 
tny  eye.    I  stopped.   It  was  O'Grady  : 


he  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  A  horrible 
doubt  shot  through  my  heart — I  dared 
not  dwell  upon  it,  but  rushing  towards 
him,  I  called  him  by  his  name.  He 
turned  quickly  round,  while  a  fierce 
wild  look  glistened  in  his  eyes — 

"  Not  now,  Hinton — not  now  l"  said 
he,  motioning  me  away  with  his  hand ; 
and  then,  as  a  cold  shudder  passed 
over  him,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
face,  and  added  in  a  lower  tone — ''  I 
never  thought  to  have  betrayed  myself 
thus.  Good-by,  my  dear  fellow,  good- 
by  I  It  were  better  we  shouldn*t  meet 
again." 

*'  My  dearest,  best  friend !  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  brightest  hour  of  my 
life  was  to  throw  this  gloom  over  your 
heart." 

''  Yes,  Jack,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  low 
and  broken,  <'  from  the  first  hour  I 
saw  her  I  loved  her.  The  cold  man- 
ner she  maintained  towards  me  at  your 
father's  house " 


*i 


In  my  father's  house  I  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"  When  in  London,  I  speak  of — 
when  I  j  oined  first.    Your  cousin        " 

"  My  cousin  1" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Julia.  Are  you  so  im- 
patient to  call  her  wife,  that  you  will 
not  remember  her  as  cousin  ?" 

"  Call  her  wife  I  My  dear  boy, 
you're  raving.     It's  Louisa  Bellew." 

"  What !  Is  it  Miss  Bellew  you  are 
to  marry  ?** 

"  To  be  sure " 

But  I  could  not  finish  the  sentence ; 
as  he  fell  upon  my  shoulder,  and  his 
strong  frame  was  convulsed  with  emo- 
tion. In  an  instant,  however,  I  tore 
myself  away ;  and  cidling  out — ''Wait 
for  me,  O'Grady  I"  rushed  up-stairs. 
I  peeped  hastily  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  then  hurrying  alDng  a  corridor, 
opened  a  door  at  the  end.  The  blinds 
of  the  windows  were  down,  and  the 
room  so  dark  that  I  could  scarcely 
perceive  if  any  one  were  there,  had 
not  my  steps  been  guided  by  a  low  sob, 
which  I  heard  issue  from  the  end  of 
the  sofa. 

"Julia,"  said  I,  rushing  forward— « 
"  Julia,  my  dearest  cousin !  this  is  no 
time  to  deceive  ourselves:  he  loves 
you — loved  you  from  the  first  hour  he 
met  you.  Let  me  have  but  one  word. 
Can  he — dare  he  hope  that  you  are 
not  indifferent  to  him  ?  Let  him  but 
see  yoo^vbut  speak  to  yoa.    Believe 
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me,  jou  have  bent  a  heart  as  proud 
and  haughty  as  your  own  ;  and  you 
will  have  broken  it  if  you  refuse  him. 

There,  dearest  girl ! Thanks — my 

heart's  thanks  for  that  V* 

The  slightest  pressure  of  her  taper 


fingers  sent  a  thrill  through  Uf,  m  I 
sprang  up  uid  dashed  down  tb«  Kwv 
In  an  instant  I  had  seized  CGnd; » 
arm,  and  the  next  moment  vluiptft^ 
in  his  ear— 

"  You've  won  her  I" 


CHAPTER  LXI. — NEW  ARRIVALS. 


Mr.  Paul  Roonby's  secret  was  des- 
tined to  be  inviolable,  as  regarded  his 
leg  of  pork ;  for  Madame  de  Roni, 
either  from  chagrin  or  fatigue,  did 
not  leave  her  room  the  entire  day  ; 
Miss  Belle w  declined  joining  us  ;  and 
we  sat  down,  a  party  of  three,  each 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  happiness  in  a 
degree  far  too  great  to  render  us 
eitner  social  or  conversational.  It  is 
true,  the  wine  circulated  briskly,  we 
nodded  pleasantly  now  and  then  to 
each  other ;  but  all  our  efforts  to  talk 
led  to  60  many  blunders  and  cross 
answers,  that  we  scarcely  ventured  on 
more  than  a  chance  phrase,  or  a  good- 
humoured  smile.  There  were  cer- 
tainly several  barriers  in  the  way  of 
our  complete  happiness,  in  the  innu- 
merable prejudices  of  my  lady  mother, 
who  would  be  equally  averse  to 
O^Grady's  project  as  to  my  own  ;  but 
now  was  not  the  time  to  speculate  on 
these ;  and  we  wrapped  ourselves  up 
in  the  glorious  anticipation  of  our 
success,  and  cared  little  for  such 
sources  of  opposition  as  might  now 
arise.  Meanwhile,  Paul  entered  into 
a  long  and  doubtless  very  accurate 
statement  of  the  Bellew  property,  to 
which,  I  confess,  I  paid  little  attention, 
save  when  the  name  of  Louisa  oc- 
curred, which  momentarily  aroused 
me  from  my  dreaminess.  All  the 
wily  stratagems  by  which  he  had 
gained  his  points  with  Galway  juries 
—all  the  cunning  devices  by  which  he 
had  circumvented  opposing  lawyers, 
and  obtained  verdicts  in  almost  hope- 
less cases,  however  I  might  have 
relished  another  time,  I  only  now 
listened  to  without  interest,  or  heard 
without  understanding. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  I  received 
more  than  one  hint  from  O'Grady 
that  we  had  promised  to  take  tea  at 
the  Place  Vendome ;  while  I  myself 
was  mancBuvring  to  find  out,  if  we 
were    to    adjourn    for    coffee,   what 

E respect  there   might  be  of  seeing 
>gttua  Bellew  in  \£d  drawing-roooi.    . 


It  was  in  that  dusky 
sat,  which  somehow  seems  so  vaBbti 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  ooa's  dtfvi 
with  a  small  and  eboseo  party ;  vhm 
intimacy  prevails  sufficiently  to  wtkt 
conversation  more  a  tfatn^f  of  fkum* 
than  necessity ;  where  each  man  at 
follow  out  hu  own  path  in  thosi^ 
and  only  let  his  neighbour  have  a 
peep  here  and  there  into  his  dri— 
mgs ;  where  some  vista  opens,  or  ■aot 
bold  prospect  stretches  away :  wax  t# 
the  blazing  fire  of  a  winter's  bsatk 
this  is  the  pleasantett  thing  1  kaev  t/L 
Thus  was  it — when  the  door  np—nl 
and  a  dusky  outline  of  a  %iirt  s^ 
peared  at  the  entrance. 

«  Is  Master  Phil  here  r  mA  • 
cranky  voice  there  was  no  mtstakaf 
as  Mr.  Dclany*s. 

"Yes,  Corny.  What'a  wro^f?- 
any  thing  new  ?" 

«  Where's  the  captain  ?*'  nid  k  ii 
the  same  tone. 

"  I'm  here,  Corny,**  said  L 

**  Well ;  there's  them  lookJi^  ^ 
ou  without,**  said  he,  **  that  HU  ■>?- 
surprise  you,  pleasant  as  yt  tf« 
now." 

A  detestable  effort  at  a  laogh  kot 
brought  on  a  fit  of  oonghiof  tbi 
lasted  a  couple  of  minntet. 

«  Who  is  it ?•*  said  L  "Wbcft«t 
they?- 

A  significant  gesture  with  his  diM^ 
over  his  shoulder  was  the  onh  rif'? 
to  my  question,  while  he  barked  oi(— 
"  Don*t  you  see  me  eongbiaf  ^ 
inside  out  o*  me.** 

I  started  up,  and — ^withoat  sttsri 
inff  to  Paul's  suggestion  to  Irag  ■? 
friends  in,  or  0'Grady*s  advies  to  W 
cautious  if  it  were  Burke— inRv^ 
outside,  where  a  senrant  of  tb« 
was  in  waiting  to  conduct  me. 

"Two  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  preoeM  v 
down  the  corridor. 

The  next  instant  the  dooroesMi 
and  I  saw  my  fiuher,  acoompeaW  ^ 
another  perton^  wbo^  being  vnfH 
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up  in  travelling  equipment,  I  could 
not  recognise. 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  I,  rushing 
towards  him ;  when  suddenly  I  stopped 
short,  as  I  perceived  that,  instead  of 
the  affectionate  welcome  I  looked  for, 
he  had  crossed  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  fixed  on  me  a  look  of  stern 
displeasure. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  I, 
in  amazement ;  "  it  was  not  thus  I 
expected " 

"It  was  not  thus  I  hoped  to  have 
received  my  son,"  said  he  resolutely, 
'*  after  a  long  and  eventful  separation. 
But  this  is  too  painful  to  endure 
longer.  Answer  me,  and  with  the 
same  truth  I  have  always  found  in 
vou — Is  there  a  young  lady  in  this 
house  called  Mi&s  Bellew?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  as  a  cold  perspi- 
ration broke  over  me,  and  I  could 
scarcely  support  myself. 

"  Did  you  make  her  acquaintance 
in  Ireland  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir," 

"  Did  you,  at  that  time,  use  every 
effort  to  win  her  affections,  and  give 
her  to  understand  that  she  had  yours?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  more  faintly  than 
before;  for  already  some  horrible 
doubt  was  creeping  on  my  mind. 

**  And  have  you  now,  sir,"  continued 
he,  in  a  voice  elevated  to  a  higher 
pitch — ''have  you  now,  sir,  when  a 
prospect  of  a  richer  alliance  presents 
itself,  dishonoured  yourself  and  my 
name,  by  deserting  the  girl  whose 
affections  you  have  so  gained?" 

**  No,  sir — that  is  untrue." 

**  Stop,  young  man  I  I  have  one  at 
hand  this  moment  who  may  compel 
yoa  to  retract  your  words  as  shame- 
fully as  you  have  boldly  said  them. 
Do  you  Imow  this  gentleman  ? 

''Father  Loftus!"  said  I,  starting 
back  in  astonishment^  as  the  good 
priest  unfolded  a  hufi;e  comforter  from 
ols  throat,  and  stood  forth. 

"  Yes,  indeed — no  other,"  said  he,  in 
ft  voice  of  great  sadness ;  "  and  sorry 
I  am  to  see  you  this  way." 

"  Yout  surely,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
\-~f*  you  cannot  beUeve  thus  harshly  of 
«ie? 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  your  handwriting, 
I'd  not  have  believed  the  pope  of 
Rome,"  was  his  reply,  as  he  wiped  his 
ey«.     "  But  there  it  is." 

Sq  MjlDgy  he  haiMM  to  me,  with* 


trembling  fingers,  a  letter,  bearing  the 
Paris  post-roark. 

I  tore  it  open,  and  found  it  was 
written  in  my  own  name,  and  addressed 
to  Father  Loftus,  informing  him  of 
my  deep  regret  that,  having  disco- 
vered the  unhappy  circumstance  of  her 
mother's  conduct,  I  was  obliged  to  re* 
linquish  all  thoughts  of  an  allianoe 
with  Miss  Bel  lew's  family,  whose  con- 
nection with  my  own  had  been  so  pro- 
ductive of  heavy  misfortune.  This 
also  contained  an  open  note,  to  be 
handed  by  the  priest,  to  Miss  Bellew^ 
in  which  I  was  made  formally  to  re->' 
nounce  her  hand,  for  reasons  in  the 
possession  of  Father  Loftus. 

In  a  second  the  truth  flashed  across 
me,  from  whom  this  plot  proceeded  i 
and  scarcely  permitttmg  myself  time 
to  read  the  letter  through,  I  ealled 
out — 

"  This  is  a  forgery  I  I  never  wrote 
it — never  saw  it  before." 

"  What  I"  said  my  father,  starting 
round,  and  iiziDg  his  eye  on  the 
priest. 

"You  never  wrote  it?"  echoed 
Father  Tom.  "  Do  you  say  so  ?  Is 
that  your  word  as  a  gentleman?" 

"  It  is,"  said  I  firmly.  "  This  day 
— this  very  day,  I  have  asked  Miss 
Bellew  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  has 
consented.** 

Before  my  fiither  could  seise  my 
hand,  the  good  priest  had  thrown  his 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  given  me  an 
embrace  a  bear  might  have  envied. 
The  scene  that  followed  I  cannot  de.< 
scribe.  My  poor  fiither,  quite  over- 
powered, sat  down  upon  a  chair,  hold- 
mg  my  hand  within  both  his ;  while 
Father  Tom  bustled  about  the  room^ 
looking  into  all  the  glass  and  chinft 
ornaments  for  something  to  drink,  as 
his  mouth  he  said,  was  like  a  lime- 
burner's  hat.  The  honest  fellow,  it 
appear ed«  on  receiving  the  letters  signed 
with  my  name,  left  his  home  the  same 
night,  and  travelled  with  all  speed  to 
London,  where  he  found  my  father  jus 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Paris.  Very 
little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  in« 
duce  him  to  continue  his  journey  fur« 
ther.  On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  they 
had  ffone  to  O' Grady's  hotel,  where 
securmg  Corny's  services,  they  lost  not 
a  moment  in  tracking  me  out  in  tho 
manner  I  have  mentioned. 

O'Grady  B  surprise  waslit^  inferior 
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to  my  own>  as  I  introduced  General 
Hinton  and  Father  Loftus  ;  but  as  to 
Mr.  Rooney,  he  actually  believed  the 
whole  to  be  a  dream>  and  even  when 
candles  were  brought,  and  he  had  taken 
a  patient  survey  of  the  priest,  he  was 
far  from  crediting  that  my  parent  was 
not  performed  by  deputy,  till  my 
father's  tact  and  manner  convmced  him 
of  his  mistake. 

While  the  priest  was  recounting 
some  circumstances  of  his  journey,  I 
took  occasion  to  tell  my  father  of 
O' Grady *8  intentions  regarding  Julia, 
which  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  na- 
ture he  at  once  responded  to ;  and 
touching  his  glass  gaily  with  Phil's 
merely  added — <*  with  my  best  wishes." 
Poor  O' Grady  caught  up  the  meaning 
at  once,  and  grasped  hb  hand  with  en- 
thusiasm, while  the  tears  started  to  his 
eyes. 


It  would  lead  m6  too 
haps    where  the  good-nature   of  m% 
reader  might  not  follow  ine-^werc  1 1« 
speak  more  of  that  happy  evening    It  a 
enough  to  say,  that  Father  Loftss  wwz 
every  moment  on  my  father  who»  alw 
was  delighted  with  the  hearty 
ness  of  honest   Paul.      Their 
of  pleasantry  and  fun — so  new  to 
•—were    poured    forth     with     provi- 
sion;   and  a   party,    ertstj    vkemk^ 
of  which  was  more  disposed  to  B^ 
each  other,  and  be  pleased,  nevi 
together. 

I  myself,  however,  was  not 
my  feeling  of  impatience  to  reach  thr 
drawing-room,  which  I  took  the  firtf 
favourable  opportunity   of   i  flTi  i  lim 
only  then  perceiving  that  O'Gradj  1m4 
anticipated  me,  having   stoleo 
some  time  before. 


CHAPTER    LXn. — CONCLUSIOIf. 


It  would  be  even  more  wearisome  to 
my  reader,  than  the  fact  was  worrying 
to  myself,  were  I  to  recount  the  steps 
by  which  my  father  communicated  to 
Lady  Charlotte  the  intended  mar- 
riages, and  finally  obtained  her  consent 
to  both.  Fortunately,  for  some  time 
previous  she  had  been  getting  tired  of 
Paris,  and  was  soon  brought  to  suppose 
that  these  little  family  arrangements 
were  as  much  *'  got  up"  to  afford  her 
an  agresable  surprise,  and  a  healthful 
stimulant  to  her  weak  nerves,  as  for 
any  other  cause  whatever.  With  Mrs. 
Rooney,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty.  The  holy  al- 
liance she  had  contracted  with  the 
sovereigns,  had  suggested  so  much  of 

grandeur  to  her  expectations,  that  she 
reamed  of  nothing  but  archdukes  and 
counts  of  the  empire ;  and  was  at  first 
quite  inexorable  at  the  bare  idea  of 
the  "  ntessalidnce*  that  awaited  her 
ward.  A  chance  decided  what  re- 
sisted every  species  of  argument* 
Corny  Delany,  who  had  been  sent  with 
a  note  to  Mr.  Rooney,  happened  to  be 
waiting  in  the  hall  while  Mrs.  Rooney 
passed  out  to  her  carriage,  escorted  by 
the  "  Tartar"  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention.  Mrs.  Rooney 
was  communicating  her  orders  to  her 
bearded  attendant,  by  a  code  of  signab 
on  her   fingers,  when   Corny,  who 


I 


watched  the  proceeding  with  L 
impatience,  exclaimed-— 

*'  Arrah,  can*tyou  tell  the 
ou  want!     Sure,  thongh  to« 
im  dressed  like  a  wild  baste*  her 
forget  English." 

"  It  is  a  Tartar  1**  said  Mrs. 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer  at 
and  a  forbidding  wave  of 
ordaining  silence. 

<'ATarther!   Oh,  blessed  Tiiiiol|t« 
there*s  a  name  for  one  that 
dacent  people.    He*s  a  coontj 
man,  and  well  known  he  is  in  the 
parts.     Many  a  writ  be 
Tim  r 

*'  Tim  r*  said  Mrs.  Roooer  in  I 
as  she  beheld  her  wild-lookiqg 
grin  from  ear  to  ear  with  a  bmm 
ful  significance  of  what  he  hearA> 

**  It  wasn't  my  fault,  ma'sm,  at  A* 
said  the  Tartar  with  a  very  D«Ub 
accent  in  the  words— ^  it  was  tbe«»> 
ter  made  me.** 

What  fbrther  exjJanatWm  Tm 
might  have  a£fbrdsd,  U  is  diArvk  m 
say,  for  Mrs.  Rooney 's  nenres  had  re^ 
ceived  too  severe  and  too  soddlai  a 
shock.  A  horrible  fear  lest  all  I 
and  royal  personam  by  whom  abs 
been  for  some  weeas  surroandtd 
only  turn  out  to  be  Carlow 
somethine  as  unsubstantial ' 
a  dreadf lu  unbelief  of  trtrj 
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trtry  body  seised  upon  her»  And»  quite 
oftreomt,  she  fkinted.  O'Oradjt  who 
hAppened  to  come  op  at  the  instant« 
learned  the  whole  secret  at  once»  and 
with  his  wonted  readineu  resolved  to 
profit  by  it.  Mrs.  Paul  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  ere  half  an 
hoar  was  ftilly  persuaded  that  as 
General  Hinton  was  about  to  return 
to  Ireland  as  commander  of  the  forces, 
the  alliance  was,  on  the  whole»  not  so 
deplorable  as  she  had  feared. 

To  reconcile  so  many  conflicting 
interests,  to  conciliate  so  many  totally 
opposite  charactersv  was  a  work  I 
should  completely  ha?e  failed  in  with- 
out O'GraOT's  aisisfance.  He,  how- 
ever,  entered  upon  it  con  oMort ;  and 
under  his  auspices,  not  only  did  LoMly 
Charlotte  receive  the  visiU  of  Father 
Tom  Loftus,  but  Bdr.  Paul  became 
actually  a  favourite  with  my  oousin 
Julia;  and  finally,  the  grand  catas- 
trophe of  the  drama  was  accomplished, 
ana  my  lady  mother  proceeded  in  all 
state  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Kooney  herself, 
who,  whatever  her  previous  preten- 
alons,  was  so  awed  by  toe  condescension 
of  her  ladyship's  manner,  that  she  ao> 
iually  strttek  her  colours  at  the  first 
broadside. 

Weddings  are  stupid  things  in  re- 
ality, but  on  paper  they  are  detestable. 
Not  even  the  Mommg  Post  can  give 
them  a  touch  of  interest.  I  shall  not, 
then,  trouble  my  reader  with  any  nar- 
rative of  white  satin  and  orange- 
flowers,  bouquets,  breakfasts,  and 
Bishop  Luscombe;  neither  shall  I 
entertain  him  with  the  article  in  the 
French  FeniilHomt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  brides  was  the  more  strictly  beau- 
tiful, and  which  more  lovely. 

Having  introduced  my  reader  to 
certain  acquaintances  some  of  them 
rather  equivocal  ones,  1  confess — I 
ought  perhaps  to  add  a  word  of  their 
future  fortunes. 

Mr.  Uliek  Burke  escaped  to  Anaerica, 
wbere»  by  the  exercise  of  his 


and  natural  sharpness,  he  aocumulated 
a  large  fortune ;  and,  distinguished  by 
his  an ti- English  pnjudices,  became  a 
leading  member  of  Congress. 

Of  Lord  Dudlev  de  Vera  I  only 
know  that  he  has  lived  long  enough, 
if  not  to  benefit  by  experience,  to  take 
advantage  of  Lord  Brougham's  change 
in  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt* 
I  saw  his  name  in  a  late  number  of 
The  Tueet,  with  a  debt  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  annexed  to  it,  against  which 
his  available  property  was  eleven 
pounds  odd  shillings. 

Father  Loftus  sleeps  in  Murrana* 
kilty.  No  stone  marks  his  resting* 
place:  but  not  a  peasant's  foot,  for 
many  a  mile  round,  has  not  pressed 
the  little  path-way  that  leads  to  his 
grave,  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  a  good 
man,  and  a  friend  to  the  poor. 

Tipperary  Joe  is  to  be  met  on  the 
Kilkenny  road.  His  old  red  coat, 
now  nearly  russet  colour,  is  torn  and 
ragsed:  the  top-boots  have  given  place 
to  Mure  legs,  as  well  tanned  as  their 
predecessors:  but  his  merry  voioe and 
cheerful  •*  Tallvho  1"  are  still  as  rich 
as  of  vore,  and  his  heart,  poor  fdlow  I 
as  light  as  ever  it  was. 

Corny  Delany  is  the  amiable  pro» 
prietor  of  a  hotel  in  the  neiffhbourw 
nood  of  Castlebar,  where  his  habitual 
courtesy  and  amenity  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  of  yore.  He  has  re- 
quested me  to  tak«  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  his  establisbment  to  the 
•«  Haythens  and  Turks'*  that  yearly 
perform  tours  in  his  vicinity. 

The  Rooneys  live,  and  are  as  hos- 
pitable as  ever.  I  dare  not  venture  to 
give  their  address,  lest  you  should  take 
advantage  of  the  information. 

O'Grady  and  his  wife  are  now  at 

Jack  Hinton  and  his  are,  as  they 
have  every  right  to 


Your  very  grateful  and  obedient 
Servants. 


txvoy. 


IIt  Dxsi  FatxifDs^-You  must  often 
hftve  witnessed  in  the  half-hour  which 
preladea  departure  from  a  dinner-party, 
the  species  of  quiet  bustle  leave-taking 
produces.  The  k>w-voiced  announce- 
OMiit  of  Mr.  Somebody's  carriage-* 


the  whispered  good-night,  the  bow, 
the  slide,  the  half-pressed  finger,  and 
he  is  gone.  Another  and  another 
succeed  him,  and  the  few  who  linger 
on  turn  ever  towards  the  opening  duor, 
and  while  they  allect  to  seem  at  ease. 
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are  cnrsiDg  their  coachman  and  won- 
dering at  the  delay. 

The  position  of  the  host  on  such 
an  occasion,  is  precisely  that  of  the 
anthor  at  the  |cio8e  of  u  tale :  the 
same  doubts  are  his»  whether  the  en- 
tertainment he  has  provided  has  pleased 
his  guests ;  whether  the  persons  he 
has  introduced  to  each  other  are  mu- 
tually satisfied ; — and,  finally,  the  same 
solitude  which  visits  him  who  ''  treads 
alone  some  banquet-hall  deserted," 
settles  down  upon  the  weary  writer, 
who  watches  one  by  one  the  spirits  he 
has  conjured  up  depart  for  ever ;  and, 
worse  still,  sees  the  tie  snapped  that 
for  so  long  a  period  has  bound  him  to 
his  readers,  and  while  they  have  turned 
to  other  and  newer  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, he  is  left  to  brood  over  the  time 
when  they  walked  together,  and  his 
voice  was  heard  amongst  them. 

Like  all  who  look  back,  he  sees  how 
much  better  he  could  have  done,  were 
he  again  to  live  over  the  past.  He  re- 
ffrets  many  an  opportunity  of  interest- 
uig  you  lost  for  ever — many  an  occa- 
sion to  amuse  which  may  never  occur 
again.  It  is  thus  that  somehow — in- 
sensibly, I  believe — a  kind  of  sadness 
creeps  over  one  at  the  end  of  a  volume : 
B^givings  AS  to  suooew,  mingle  with 


sorrows  for  the  loss  of  our 
studies ;  and,  altogether,  the 
little  to  be  envied,  who,  having  caj«w 
your  sympathy  and  good  viiIm  k 
twelve  months,  finds  himself  at  h«  a 
the  close  of  the  year — at  the  fiait  </ 
your  kindness,  and  obliged  ts  mr 
<«  Good-by  1*'  even  tho<^  it  eoi^» 
him  to  solitude. 

I  did  wish,  ht£mr9  parting  miA  m 
at  this  season,  to  justify  mnrif  mm 
vou,  for  certain  things  wfaldi  ssycribB 
have  laid  to  my  charge ;  bst,  on  mcsb. 
thoughts,  I  have  deeniod  it  bsotf  & 
say  nothing,  lest,  by  my  defacesniv 
manslaughter,  a  new  uMfictmnt  mm 
be  framed,  and  convict  ne  of  avk 

Such  is  the  simpk  tmtk  1^ 
faults — the  very  great  fanhs  ol  r 
book  I  am  as  well  aware  of,  as  1  ^ 
myself  unable  to  corroct  then.  Ik 
in  justice  to  my  moniton,  I  nst » 
that  thej  have  less  of^  tak«i  mc 
when  tripping,  than  whra  I  stoei  (f^ 
upon  good  aiMl  firm  Rtniod.  T«« ' 
me  be  grateful  for  di  their  ' 
which,  for  critics,  is  ccrtaialf 
lived,  and  that  1  may  ati" 
a  season  to  enjoy  thou 
and  yours,  is,  tlia  axwft 
of  your  very  devoted 

Haut  Loi  ■■<■■■ 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     THE     EYES. 

**  A  conten  eran  Vaiati 
GU  ocelli  anuxl,  •  ga  oeehi  mii.** 

BVWRIU* 

Once  on  a  time — 'tis  a  yery  long  time  ago — 

The  story's  not  mine*  for  I  read  it  in  rhyme  I  knowi 

And  unless  that  I  fail 

In  my  memVy,  the  tale 
Is  told  by  a  certain  Aurelio  Bertola, 
A  worthy  old  joker,  credete  per  ceriola, 
Who  lived,  let  me  see — but  I  think  that  I  hear 
Some  young  missi  with  a  toss  of  her  head  interfere 
To  stop  my  narration  at  once  with  a  pert  "  Oh  la !  i 

»  What's  this  about  ; 

"  That  you  make  such  a  rout, 
*'  Pray  give  us  your  tale  if  there's  any  thing  in  it ;"  ' 

Then  my  tale's  at  your  service*  fair  ladies,  this  minute.  i 

Well,  once  on  a  time— we  have  no  such  times  now  at  all. 

When  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  could  chatter— but  how  at  all  i 

They  found  out  the  way 

No  one  ever  could  say. 
Though  Doctors  of  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology,  I 

By  Physics,  and  Ethics,  besides  Demonology, 
Have  puzzled  their  brains  to  discover  the  law 
By  wluch  animals  once  were  permitted  to  jaw ; 

But  now,  lack-a^day  1  ' 

'Tis  quite  out  of  the  way 
(Except  at  Saint  Stephen's  or  here  on  Burgh-quay,) 
To  light  on  a  case  of  loquacious  zoology ; 

Nay,  I'll  lay  a  round  sum 

That  if  Balaam  should  come. 
And  swear  that  his  donkey  could  preach — ^by  the  maflSf 
'T would  be  said  that  the  man,  not  the  beast*  was  the  ass. 

Well,  once  on  a  time— but  I  think  that  my  rhyme  ^ 

Goes  somewhat  too  jinglingly  on  in  its  chime. 

So  I'll  come  to  the  point. 

And  no  longer  disjoint 
My  yam  with  parentheses— once  on  a  time 

When  not  only  the  whole  of  the  yt9§f  *Mi#|(«MrKt 
And  *»fl'»fr«f  i»0stf  were  reckoned  fuftntsft. 
But  each  member  and  part  had  discovered  the  art 
In  figures  and  tropes  all  their  thoughts  to  impart; 

When  the  chin  and  the  nose 

And  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Would  meet  in  a  friendly  palaver  together. 
To  talk  of  the  heat  or  the  cold  of  the  weather  | 
And  even  the—  (bell^r  I  was  going  to  write* 
But  the  word,  I  opine,  is  not  very  polite ; 
And  "ventre"  or  "viscera"  's  not  more  befitting)— 

Was  known  to  have  made 

A  most  wondrous  tirade 
Before  dinner  of  course)  at  an  aggregate  meetiqg 

Of  the  members  arrayed 

From  the  heels  to  the  headlt 
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And  threw  off  his  stomach  so  great  an  oration. 
That  the  alderman  bothered  the  whole  corporation* 

Well,  once  on  a  time,  a  set-too  most  sublime 
Between  two  sets  of  eyes,  in  most  Billingsgate  rhyme* 
Came  off  in  some  far  away  eastern  clime. 
One  pair  was  as  black  and  as  round  as  a  sloe. 
And  as  bright  as  the  back  of  a  raven  or  crow; 
The  other  was  blue  as  the  light  clouds  that  fly 
In  a  summer-day's  noon  o*er  the  sun-lighted  sky. 
But  humid  and  soft  as  the  beam  of  the  moon 
When  seen  through  the  dews  of  an  ev'ning  in  June. 

My  eyes! 
It  defies* 

Any  man  who  relies 
On  his  knowledge  of  pupils  or  knowledge  of  dyet 
To  propound  in  which  orbits  the  stronger  spell  lie^ 

Or  to  say  *twixt  the  two. 

Were  they  passed  in  reriew* 

Which  expression  or  hue, 

Bright  or  soft,  black  or  blue. 
In  Ids  ocular  judgment  would  naerit  the  piae. 
So  you  well  may  oelieve,  if  it  puazles  you  quite 
To  choose  eyes  that  are  darkling  or  eyes  that  are  light* 
Or  soft  eyes  and  sweet  glance,  or  bright  eyes  and  fleet 
Or  coy  eyes  that  shrink,  or  bold  eyes  that  advance;. 
That  these  rival  enchanters  each  claimed  as  her  own. 
The  glory  of  reigning  superior  alone. 

Now  I'm  sorry  to  say,  that  when  Beauties  oootend 
For  hearts,  purses,  or  apples,  or  aught  to  be  gatnecL 

They  go  on  by  degrees. 

From  proud  airs  to  a  breeze. 
Till  they  end  in  a  storm  that  would  tear  up  tbe  treefc 
So  these  eyes  on  a  day  scarce  had  met,  though  by  chanct^ 
When  they  eyed  one  another  with  scornful  (^aace ; 

Then  a  look  brought  a  word. 

And  a  second  a  third. 
Till  from  haughtily  viewing  each  other  askaooe^ 
Right  to  it,  together  they  went  by  the  tfors, 
With  reproaches  and  sneers,  and  clamour  and  tean^ 

And  those  feminine  arts 

Which  kind  Nature  imparts 
To  relieve  the  full  hearts  of  such  passionate  dean. 

*'  Pert  Hussey !"  says  blue  ^es,  restraining  a  tear, 
*'  So  black  and  unmeaning,  and  yet  90  JUre." 

*<  What  a  soft  mawkish  creature,"  says  Votber;  «*  I 
*'  Skim-milk  eyes! — they're  but  fit  for  a  milk-maid  to 

**  Black  means  ev'ry  thing  vile,  blaek-gvmrd,  hlodk-lag, 
*^  And  a  pair  of  hUuk  eyes  is  the  vilest  of  all 

*^  Blue  stockings,  bhte-deynUf  Mne-ruin,  no  doubt 
*'  Are  charming,  and  blue  eyes  are  but  *bbte  look-omi.*  "* 

"  Oh  1  gracious !"  says  blue  eyes,  «  how  sbockii^y  low 
Then  addressing  her  foe — 

*'  Ma'am,  I'd  have  you  to  know« 
''For  all  your  black  looks  you  are  not  quite  the  go, 
**  For  Pallas  and  Juno, 
•'  And  that  too  well  you  know. 
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^  Have  ejft  just  the  hoe 
•*  Of  my  own  in  their  hlue, 
*'  So  that  tettlet  the  quettiont  1  think,  ma'aniy  parbUu  .'*' 

"  Oh !  DOT  exampfefff 

Cried  black  ejet,  breaking  out 

In  a  most  jnjotu  shout 
Of  insolent  laughter  that  lasted  about 

Five  minutes  or  more, 

I  should  fancj,  before 
She  was  calm,  or  could  hinder  the  tears  nmnbg  o*er— 

''  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  did  tou  ever — 

^  He  I  he !  he  1  no*  1  never 
*'  Heard  anj  thing  half  so  delightfbl  or  clever— 
*<  What  t  that  ftmnj  old  maid ! — she's  a  regular  dust* 
"  She  that  wears  the  steel  boddice  half-eaten  with  rust ; 
*^  And  stiff  Madam  Juno*  so  proud  and  severe, 
^  With  her  peacock  and  goose,  and  her  old-fashioned  air, 

**  That  I'll  Tenture  to  guess, 

«  She  hasn't  a  dress 
**  That  was  made  up,  or  turned  sinoe  the  days  of  Queen  Best. 

**  Your  Ah99  rXmtmtfme, 

**  And  Hfn  ILmtm^i 
•**  An  about  as  nice  girls,  a  mom  mi/,  as  the  Pope  b  i 
«  Well— 'tis  likely  enough  that  they've  both  got  blue  eyes, 
**  For  they  take  such  good  care  to  ffo  out  in  disguise ; 

**  One's  wrapt  up  in  a  veil, 

**  From  the  bead  to  the  tail ; 
**  And  the  other,  to  cover  her  eyes,  which  she's  risht  in, 
**  Puts  over  her  face — with  two  holes  to  let  light  m— . 

"  A  thinff  like  a  mask, 

'^  Or  a  visor  or  casque, 
^  Or  those  brass  hats  that  men  long  ago  used  to  fight  in ; 

•'  But  ah  I  had  you  seen 

^  Love's  own  beautiful  qneeo, 
**  With  her  orbs  of  deep  hasel  so  lustrous  and  bright, 
**  Like  the  stars  flashing  out  from  the  dark  vault  of  night, 

**  You  scaroefy  would  dare,  Misi^ 

**  I  guess  to  compare.  Miss, 
**  Your  Una  to  m^  black ;  and  1  think  if  vou're  wise 
^  Youll  for  once  just  go  peep  into  Venus  s  eyes, 
^  Then  retire  to  some  convent  where  no  one  appearib 
**  Or  take  courage  and  drown  yourself— in  your  own  tears." 

*Tis  noon — a  tiJSlr  summer  noon. 

And  the  hot  sun*fight  now  Is  falling 

In  broken  showers  of  gold  among 

The  olive  trees  and  vines  that  throng 

Thy  groves,  fkir  Italy — recalling 

The  ftbled  tale  whose  legend  vttiled 

A  holy  mvstery  of  dd. 

How  God  upon  earth's  pore  iktr  breast 

Shed  down  his  richest  love,  and  blest 

With  golden  streams  of  sun  and  showers 

Her  teeming  womb,  till  bright-eyed  flowers. 

And  herb  taid  fruit,  and  com  and  vine, 

Proclaimed  their  parentage  divine. 

'Tis  noon — and  deep  the  sun  looks  down 

A  broad  and  gfitteflng  stream  upon. 
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That  winds  its  slow  and  plenteous  waves 
'Mid  deep  green  meads,  whofe  frinjye  it  l&ve6» 
And  dove-white  kine  are  browsing  there 
On  the  sweet  herbs,  and  through  the  air 
The  wild  bee  roves  with  humming  song. 
And  birds  sit  hushed  the  shades  among, 
And  heaven  and  earth  the  sense  disclose 
Of  sated  Nature*s  calm  repose 
What  pity  1  that  so  fair  a  scene 
Should  now  be  marred  by  strife  between 
Those  most  contentious  eyes,  I  ween  ! . 

Hush!  hash  I — 
What  a  Twh ! 
What  a  flattering  and  twittering  of  wings ! 
See  the  birds  how  they  fly 
All  in  pairs  through  the  sky. 
While  the  air  with  their  wild  chirping  rings^ 
And  the  oxen  rush  mad  by. 
As  if  stung  by  a  gad-fly, 
Male  and  female  in  couples  frisk  one  with  another. 
And  a  fi^esh  balmy  breeze 
Sets  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
A-jostling,  and  whispVing,  and  kissing  each  other. 
There's  something  portentous,  I  guess,  in  this  pother ! 

rm  greatly  inclined 
To  suspect  in  my  mind 
'Tis  one  of  the  gods  that  is  **  raising  the  wM.** 

Lo  1  quick  as  a  flash. 

With  a  bound  and  a  dash. 
Breaking  out  o*er  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  crash. 
Comes  a  beautiful  child,  f^h,  sportive»  and  wild ; 

But  there  lurks  in  his  eye 

A  something  so  sly. 
And  he  has  such  an  air  espi^le  and  gay. 
So  riant  and  Hant  you'd  certainly  say 
He'll  turn  oot  the  deace  'mongst  the  girls  some  day. 
He  has  wings  on  his  shoulderSy  a  bow  in  his  hand. 
And  a  quiver  flung  over  his  back  with  a  band, 
And  stnUghtforward  he  flies,  to  their  no  small  surprise* 
Till  he  pitches  in  'twizt  those  belligerent  eyes 
Like  a  thousand  of  bricks — or,  as  old  Homer  siagi, 
Mmti  TXi9094 Then  shots  up  his  wings. 

I. 

Resistless  Love !  nor  strength  nor  art 
Can  break  or  blunt  thy  conquering  dart  | 

No  breast's  secure  from  thee. 
The  beast  that  roams  the  desert  wild. 
By  thy  soft  influence  beguiled. 

Owns  thy  divinity. 

u. 

The  virgin's  damask  cheek  is  made 
Thy  couch  of  rest,  where  thou  art  laid 

Reposed  'mid  blushes  warm — 
Thou  haunt'st  the  woodland  grots  and  caves. 
And  speed'st  across  the  trackless  waves. 

Nor  fear'st  the  raging  storm. 
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III. 

Nor  Gods  themselves  escape  thy  pow'r. 
Nor  man,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour. 

That  hour  can  brave  thy  sway  ? 
The  heart  that  feels  thy  burning  smart 
With  frenzied  pain  still  bears  the  dart. 

That  eats  its  core  away. 

Now  this  I  opine  is  a  hymn  very  fin6 
To  that  troublesome  urchin  that  men  call  divine  ; 
And  I'm  *'  tout  h  mon  oise"  in  thus  giving  my  praise^ 
Because,  save  the  translation,  the  thing  is  not  minei 
But  taken  from  Sophocles  every  line. 

If  the  book  were  before  us, 

Vd  show  you  the  chorus. 
In  the  play  of  Antigone,  page  twenty-nine. 

It  was  thus  it  began 
When  I  read  it  in  college,  a  very  young  man, 
(With  more  of  such  lore  Fve  forgotten  meanwhile,)  ' 
<'  Consule  Planco,"  when  the  provost  was  Kyle. 

Your  poets  are  always  bespattering  Cupid 
With  praises — a  practice  I  hold  very  stupid. 
Yet  I'm  now  in  the  vein  and  I  cannot  refram 
From  adding  my  mite — so  here  goes  at  a  strain — 
But,  just  for  variety's  sake,  I'll  complain. 

Ah,  love !  how  many  a  bard  in  praise 

Of  thee  has  touched  the  silver  string. 
And  thou,  ingrate  !  hast  paid  his  lays 

With  fiercer  brand  and  deeper  sting, 
As,  hanging  o'er  the  melting  lyre 
Too  close,  he  strains  the  fatal  fire. 
In  vain  the  minstrel  hymns  to  thee, 

And  hangs  his  laurels  in  thy  fane — 
The  brightest  wreath  of  minstrelsy 
.  Is  offering  all  too  mean ; 
At  nobler  and  more  costly  prize. 
Than  poet's  breast,  thine  arrow  files. 

And  smites  with  deathful  smart — 
Then  pales  the  brow — then  fade  the  eyes — 
Then  falls  the  human  sacrifice. 
Thy  sweetest  incense  are  the  sighs 

That  rend  the  breaking  heart — 
Ah  1  while  'mongst  mortals  thus  you  sport  about. 
Say,  cruel  1  "  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?" 

Heigho  I — but  where  was  I  ?" — let's  come  back  again 
To  my  story — oh,  yes — we  broke  off  it  just  when 
Love  pounced,  as  1  said,  on  the  combatants.     Then 

With  sighing  and  pouting. 

And  crying  and  fiouting. 
Each  one  of  the  otherl^began  to  complain. 
When  Love  with  a  grin  chucked  each  under  the  chin — 
"  Hey,  dey,  mes  rmgitonnes  !  what  a  passion  you're  in !" 

"  A  truce,  little  dears, 

'*  With  your  snivelling  and  tears, 
*'  Your  sneers  and  your  flashes,  and  cutting  ej^huhei.^ 
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^*  Hushy  hush,  let  me  hear  no  more  sighs.** 

Then  turning  his  head. 

With  great  sttng  froid  be  said, 
Sotto  voce,  however,  of  both,  ["  D — ^n  your  eyes, 
"  I've  a  very  great  mind  just  to  let  you  go  througli 
*'  With  your  fight  till  you  pummel  yourselves  bladk  and  hbte.^ 
"  Pray  keep  yourselves  quiet,  and  take  my  advice, 
"  I'll  settle  the  point  in  dispute  in  a  trice. 

"  I  chanced,  t'other  day, 

"  In  a  very  strange  way, 
"  To  come  by  some  lines  that  111  venture  to  aay 
*'  Are  quite  apropos  to  the  question  in  court ; 
«  'Deed  I  think  they  are  part  of  a  MS.  report 
'*  By  some  briefless  practitioner  in  Banco  VeneriSf 
**  From  which  like  some  oiheri,  the  chandler  a  giuner  ia.** 
Then  composing  his  face  with  juridical  grace. 
He  gave  judgment  (vt  seq.^  in  this  critical  case.. 

**  Uprimato  in  quesii  o  in  quelli 

"  Won  devende  dal  colore  ; 

*'  Ma  quegn  occhi  son  M  beUi 

"  One  rispondono  piu  al  core.** 

Which,  in  our  vernacular,  means,  as  1  render  it, 

(Should  any  girl  wish  for  Baretti  1*11  lend  her  it), 

''  Not  to  black  nob  to  blue,  not  to  shapb  koi  to  hpi^ 

*'  is  pre-eminence  given  in  the  eyes — 
»  But  the  eyes  that  at  once  are  the  heait's 

*'  Fob  beauty  will  mebit  the  fbizb.'* 


My  tale  has  its  moral,  and  now,  ere  we  part. 

Wives,  widows,  and  maidens,  pray  lay  it  to  heart ; 

And  though  it  applies  in  words  but  to  the  eyes. 

Yet  'twill  serve  for  each  charm  in  the  fair  sex  that  lies. 

Be  your  eyes  black  or  blue,  be  yon  blonde  or  bnmette. 

Be  your  tresses  like  gold,  or  the  colour  of  jet. 

Be  your  brows  arched  or  flat,  be  your  form  plump 

Young  or  old,  tall  or  short,  saint  or  sly,  gay  or  prim. 

Let  your  mind  in  its  beauty  shine  out  tbroi^  each 

And,  trust  me,  you'll  each  find  some  heart  that  will 

And  she  that  can  win  one  fond  heart  for  her  own 

Is  a  beauty — a  queen  on  the  holiest  throne. 

While  the  beauty  that  wins  not — I  say  with  regret — 

Though  beauteous,  wants  something  more  beamiy  tcI. 

JONATBAM  FaXKB  SuWflt* 
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OEIGIN   AND  PAOGftESS  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES,   UNTIL  THE   YBAft   1688/ 


The  history  of  the  United  States 
differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
any  European  nation.  If  we  search 
into  the  origins  of  those  nations  which 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  progress  of  civilization*  with  a 
single  exception  we  soon  lose  our  path 
in  the  darkness  of  early  times.  Of 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth we  know  nothing ;  of  the 
early  population  of  Greece  we  have 
only  a  few  dim  traditions  ;  nor  is  our 
information  respecting  the  migrations 
of  the  Gothic  races  of  a  more  satis- 
factory nature.  So  obscure  is  the 
early  history  of  some  of  our  civilized 
communities*  that  the  authentic  history 
of  the  three  northern  European  king- 
doms does  not  reach  farther  back  than 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them*  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  a 
curious  and  highly  probable  circum- 
stance, that  some  part  of  New  Eng- 
land was  visited  by  the  northmen  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  if  so*  the 
history  of  Massachusets  may  be  car- 
ried to  nearly  as  high  a  date  as  that  of 
Norway. 

The  early  history  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  England.  They 
possess  no  fabulous  or  heroic  epoch* 
and  present  none  of  those  changes  and 
contests  to  which  a  progressive  state 
of  society  in  the  Old  World  has  ever 
given  rise:  they  started  into  exist- 
ence with  all  the  previous  experience 
of  Europe  for  their  g^ide;  and  the 
institutions  of  its  freest  nation  consti- 
tuted the  basis  on  which  their  social 
edifice  was  built.  This  is*  to  a  cer- 
tain extent*  an  advantage*  for  we 
know  intimately  the  history  of  the 
early  colonists*  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  actuated*  and  can  easily 
estimate  the  amount  of  merit  or  blame 
which  they  deserve.  In  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  United  States  we  find 
nothing  of  the  heroic  age  of  a  nation 
—the  youth  of  its  history.  The  wars 
with  the    aboriginal   inhabitants  can 


afford  no  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  any 
well-constituted  mind.  In  all  cases 
they  were  the  contests  of  might  and 
weakness*  and  in  too  many  that  of 
might  against  right 

On  the  other  hand*  these  colonies* 
founded  at  a  period  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity — when  the  Reformation 
had  emancipated  the  mind  from  a  de- 
basing superstition*  when  natural  phi- 
losophy began  to  be  cultivated  with 
success*  commerce  extending  its  influ- 
ence* and  questions  of  civil  liberty 
began  to  exert  a  practical  influence  on 
society — ^gave  occasion*  from  their  very 
origin*  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  had  never  been  previously  dis- 
cussed by  rulers.  The  very  condition 
of  establishing  colonies  in  that  age 
involved  the  discussion  of  many  i3>- 
stract  questions*  as*  the  degpree  of 
the  supremacy  due  to  the  parent 
state*  the  contest  for  oommeroiai 
freedom*  on  the  one  hand*  and  mo- 
nopoly on  the  other.  The  very  ne- 
cessities of  their  position  also  taught 
the  colonists  to  become  legislators 
and  politicians  ;  they  had  to  rely  mi 
their  own  exertions  to  defend  theai- 
selves  against  the  hordes  of  savages 
which  hovered  around  them;  and 
countless  local  circumstances  required 
that  the  laws  of  England  should  be 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the 
settlers. 

The  tendencies  of  the  colonial 
establishments  were*  therefore*  essen- 
tially democratic.  The  emigrants 
consisted  chiefly  of  educated  men  of 
the  middle  class ;  and  the  value  of 
labour*  in  a  new  country*  removed 
the  evil  of  absolute  poverty*  while  ihe 
pursuit  of  agriculture  afforded  abun- 
dance of  the  necessaries  of  life*  and 
was  not  favourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  great  estates.  What  was 
thus  the  inevitable  course  of  events  in 
the  North  American  colonies*  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  characters 
of  the  early    emigrants.     They  did 


*  The  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
till  the  Brttish  Revolution  in  168a    By  James  Graham,  Esq.     1827. 
History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.    By  George  Bancroft.  1834, 
Vol.  XX No.  120.  2  ¥ 
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not  establish  themselves  in  America 
merely  to  better  their  condition,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  settlers  in  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  at  the  present  day ; 
but  each  religious  or  political  party  in 
England  sought  an  asylum  from  the 
ascendancy  of  their  opponents. 

These  early  English  colonies  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  in  this  important  consi- 
deration, that  in  the  establishment  of 
the  former,  moral  considerations  were 
paramount,  while  in  that  of  the  latter 
a  simple  love  of  wealth  was  the  only 
principle  which  gave  consistency  to 
•their  policy. 

In  those  unsettled  times  when  the 
•English  colonies  were  founded  in 
America,  the  Wars  of  the  League  in 
France,  the  Thirty.  Years*  War  in 
Germany,  and  the  subsequent  political 
and  religious  struggles  in  England^ 
rendered  all  parties  anxious  to  find  ait 
asylum  in  some  more  peaceful  region. 
Accordingly  we  find  at  an  early 
period  that  the  Huguenots  of  France 
turned  their  attention  to  the  New 
World,  where  they  would  be  safe 
from  the  persecutions  of  an  intolerant 
faction.  In  1555,  Coligni,  the  dis- 
tinguished political  chief  of  the 
French  Protestants,  formed  a  small 
Mtablishment  of  Huguenots  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  committed  its  superin* 
tendenee  to  Villegaguon,  one  of  the 
ablest  seamen,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  unprincipled  men  of  his  age. 
This  establishment  was  soon  crushed 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  colonists 
expelled,  or  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
religion  of  the  conqueror,  or  put  to 
death  as  heretics.  In  1562,  Colieni 
Blade  another  attempt  to  establish  nis 
oo-religionists  in  tlie  New  World. 
On  this  occasion  Florida  was  se- 
lected, and  this  unhappy  colony  soon 
experienced  a  fate  still  more  tragical 
than  that  which  had  overtaken  the 
settlement  at  Rio  Janeiro.  A  feeble 
and  unsucoestfVil  attempt,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  found  an 
asTlum  in  Canada,  is  the  last  effort 
whioh  the  Hngfuenots  made  to  obtain 
an  establishment  in  North  America. 

The  various  sects  and  parties  of 
Eaglaad  were   more  successful  than 


the  French,  and  almost 
them  obtained    a    footing'    in    N-xt 
America.     Virginia,  long 
for  its  loyalty,  was  the  farourite 
of  the  cavaliers  durinff_  the 
of  Cromwell.     The  Charch  of  E*! 
land    was   established    and    eadov.- 
within    its    territories,    and    Ponas 
preachers  were  excluded  Iron 
cising  their  ministry.     In  the 
state  of   Maryland,  the    Romui  f*»^ 
tholics  sought   an    asjlam  from  ta 
rigours  of  the  penal  lavs.       Ib  tb» 
New    England  States    the    Pvm» 
took  deep  root,  but  not   i  niaat  iji^h 
from  the  intolerance  under  wfascli  i^ 
had  so  severely  suffered,  tbey^  rcfvt-- 
the  boon  of  universal  tolcratioa.     * 
discontented  party  among  ttkem  fcec  » 
ed  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Islawi  ^ 
the    grounds  of   the    moat  cospE.j* 
democratic  equalitv,    and    tbe    aw: 
tinlimited  religious  liberty.     The  ■«»-* 
people  of  Rhode  Island  aratled 
selves  to  the  utmost  of  tbenr 
They  had  no  magistracy 
did  what  seemed  right  ia    Ina   ««■ 
eyes;  and  as  every  man   fwufcid  L* 
own  creed,  they  had    no  stBl«d  »• 
nistry  or  congregatloiis :  a&d  the  «p- 
casm  of  the  Paritans  was,    that  h 
who  had  lost  bis  religion 
would  be  sure  to  ind  it  n 
Island.       The    Quakers, 
alike  by  all  parties,  obtaioad  an 
in  Pensylvania.* 

Although  the  most  of 
were  founded  before  the 
that  event  gave  a  powcrfrd 
to  their  colonisation.  The 
Nonconformists,  to  esoap 
penal  laws,  took  reftige 
Puritans  of  New  EngUmd ; 
Presbyterians  of  Seotmnd  i 
established  themselves  in  maay  «f  tm 
states,  especially  in  New  Yerh  mk 
New  Jersey.  The  rerocatioB  afar 
edict  of  Nantx  also  aflbrded  ita 
of  emigrants  to  the  American 
nies.  Many  settled  ib  the 
England  states,  bat  a  still 
number  in  South  Carotioa.  It  i»  »< 
a  little  remarkable,  aa  Mr. 
observes,  that  even  the 
the  most  illustrUms  people  of 
quity,  sought  a   refbge  !• 


•  Pena,  when  he  obtabed  his  patent,  modestly  refVised  to  bectew  Ma 

on  the  province,  and  suggested  that  of  Sylvania,  from  iU  aboundlae  hi  treae: 
king  insisted  that  Faun's  name  should  be  prefixed,  and  hence  the "^ ^ 
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from  Turkish  oppression.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sir 
W.  Duncan,  an  eminent  physician, 
conceived  the  project  of  founding  a 
Greek  colony  in  Americaj  and  actually 
transported,  for  this  purpose,  several 
hundred  Greeks  to  East  Florida. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  give  a  con- 
densed, and  at  the  same  time  a  per- 
spicuous view  of  the  progress  of 
thirteen  states,  all  possessed  of  many 
characteristic  features,  along  with  a 
ffeneral  similarity  of  institutions  and 
mterests.  The  history  of  thirteen 
independent  states  presents^  in  some 
degree^  that  complexity  of  events 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  master 
the  detiuls  of  Greek  history,  or  that 
of  the  Italian  states  in  the  middle 
ages. 

As  Virginia  is  the  oldest  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  so  its 
history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
The  difficulties  it  had  to  contend  with 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  aid  of 
previous  experience ;  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  failures  that  a  perma- 
nent footing  was  obtained.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  colony  there  is 
much  that  is  pleasing,  combined  with 
little  of  what  is  censurable ;  and 
when  compai'ed  with  the  history  of 
Mexico  or  Peru,  and  the  contem- 
porary conduct  of  Spain,  is  calculated 
to  give  Englishmen  a  high  idea  of  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  their 
countrymen.  Raleigh,  the  originator 
of  the  plan  of  American  colonization* 
it  would  be  wrong  to  name  in  the 
same  sentence  with  Cortez ;  and  in 
Gosnold,  Harriot,  Hackluyt,  and  above 
ally  Captain  Smithy  we  find  men, 
who  while  they  could  display  all  the 
enterprise  and  energy  which  charac- 
terised a  Spanish  conqueror,  were 
guided  by  far  nobler  views,  unstained 
either  by  avarice  or  cruelty. 

Although  the  continent  of  North 
America  had  been  discovered  by  the 
English^  under  the  guidance  of  Cabot^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  colonise  any  part 
of  this  vast  region  until  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  when  the  genius  of  Raleigh 
undertook  to  establish  a  colony  of 
Englishmen  in  the  New  World.  With 
the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  we 
cannot  entertain  any  feelings  of  re- 
gret that  the  settling  of  America  was 
80  long  delayed.  During  the  inter- 
yeoing   period    England    had   been 


severed  from  the  Roman  church  t 
Protestantism  was  established^  and 
civil  liberty  had  taken  vigorous  root* 
and  one  half  of  the  New  World  was 
gained  for  the  reformed  faith. 

Raleigh  was  destined  onlv  to  lead 
the  way  in  colonising  America.  His 
various  attempts  only  proved  his  own 
unconquerable  courage  and  perseve- 
rance, and  obtained  a  store  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  utmost 
value  to  succeeding  adventurers.  It 
would  be|  too  tedious  a  task  to  enter 
into  any  details  respecting  these  pre- 
liminary attempts ;  we  can  only  give 
a  few  illustrations  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conducted. 

In  his  first  attempts  Raleigh  was 
associated  with  his  near  relative  and 
friendy  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^  who 
made  two  voyages  to  America.  Both 
these  voyages  proved  unfortunate^  and 
their  leader*  Gilbert,  was  lost  while 
returning  to  England.  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  He  sailed  in  the  Squirrel*  a 
small  vessel  of  only  ten  tons.  The 
weather  proved  so  boisterous  as  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  his  little  vesseL 
He  refused*  however*  to  abandon  his 
companions*  by  embarking  in  the 
larger  ship.  He  was  seen  sitting  in 
the  stern*  reading  his  Bible*  and 
encouraging  his  men ;  and  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  say*  *  Courage,  lads  1 
we  are  as  near  to  heaven  at  sea  as  on 
land.' 

The  perseverance  of  Raleigh  was 
not  exhausted  by  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  his  expeditions ;  and  he  afterwards 
formed  an  establishment  on  the  island 
of  Roanoake*  off  the  coast  of  Ca- 
rolina* which  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
abandon.  These  attempts*  however* 
led  to  several  important  consequences. 
Heriot,  the  mathematician,  was  one 
of  those  early  colonists*  and  his  pur- 
suits* during  his  residence  at  Roan- 
oake* were  such  as  enabled  him  to 
collect  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  resources 
of  America*  and  to  leave  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  Indians  of  the 
English  character.  This  excellent 
man  collected  information  respecting 
the  productions  of  the  country*  its 
climate*  and  the  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  illustrated  his  descrip- 
tions by  the  aid  of  the  pencil.  He 
gained  the  good- will  and  respect  of  the 
savages  by  displaying   the  effects  of 
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fire-armsy  and  by  exhibiting  to  them 
the  wonders  of  the  compass,  the 
clock,  and  the  telescope ;  but>  far 
from  desiring  to  excite  feelings  of 
awe  towards  himself,  he  constantly 
endeavoured  to  elevate  the  minds  of 
his  barbarous  companions  to  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  power.  He 
attempted  to  fill  their  minds  not 
merely  with  admiration  for  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  but  also  to  improve 
their  hearts  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures. 

On  their  return  to  England,  Heriot 
and  his  companions  introduced  a  taste 
for  tobacco,  which  they  had  acquired 
among  the  Indians,  and  thus  created  a 
demand  for  the  staple  product  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  said  that  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  into  Ireland  was  also 
the  result  of  these  expeditions ;  but  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  this  valuable 
root  was  cultivated  in  Italy  several 
years  earlier. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
Raleigh,  and  his  successors  in  enter- 
prise, the  English,  at  the  demise  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  had  not  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  on  the  American 
continent.  About  the  period  of  the 
accession  of  James,  an  event  occurred 
which  greatly  facilitated  future  efforts 
of  colonization  in  these  regions.  The 
voyage  to  North  America  had  pre- 
viously been  tedious  and  inconvenient. 
The  English  navigators  had  followed 
the  route  taken  by  Columbus,  and, 
sailing  by  the  Canaries,  and  Gulf  of 
Florida,  had  performed  a  vovage  in 
three  months,  which,  by  takmg  the 
direct  route,  might  have  been  accom- 
plished in  as  many  weeks.  Bartho- 
lomew Gosnold,  by  taking  the  direct 
route,  had  the  merit  of  bringing 
America  and  England  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  thus  removing  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful 
eolonization.  This  bold  but  simple 
proceeding  reminds  one  of  the  similar 
eiploit  of  Hippalus,  in  shortening  the 
passage  of  the  ancient  traders  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the'coast  of  India,  by 
avMliug  himself  of  the  regular  mon- 
soons, instead  of  creeping  tunidly 
along  the  shores  of  India  and  Africa. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James 
to  the  English  throne,  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  Virginia,  and  establishing  a 
colony  there.  The  attempts  of  the 
company  to  plant  a  colony  were  ul* 


timately  successful,  altlioi^  dkff 
much  blundering  and  many  fviwrs 
such  as  nataraUy  resulted  from  x\t 
absurd  attempt  to  combine  ia  o« 
corporation  a  company  of  merciints 
whose  object  was  immediate  gain,  ci 
a  body  possessed  of  politieil  oovtn 
for  forming  settlements,  whose  me4; 
could  not  be  reaped  for  maoTTurL 
The  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  oas- 
pany  were,  in  general,  a  vortUr* 
race,  more  fit  for  the  disdp&ie  vl  i 
penal  settlement  than  for  fonadnf  i 
new  commonwealth.  They  eoasste-i 
of  goldsmiths,  ruined  tradcamesv  ct«- 
off  retainers  of  great  men,  and  prv 
fligate  youths,  who  had  disgraced  tfaev 
families,  and  were  disowned  by  Atr 
friends.  Under  such  ^cvontlia^* 
the  early  hardships  of  the  cdmi 
turned  out  to  its  ultimate  adrntifv. 
and  the  incorrigible  portion  of  tir 
settlers  soon  disappeared. 

On  the  other  hand,  manydrc^ 
stances  contributed  to  the  saocc»  'f 
the  colony.     It  was  the  inteoties  / 
the    London    companv    to    tauHj^ 
it  on    the    desolate     island    of  K^ 
anoake,  where  the   atterapu  of  Ka- 
leigh    had  so  often  failed,  bat  kif 
pily  a  storm  drove  the  new  em%nr» 
mto  the  magnificent  bay  of  Chmf^ 
where  the  splendid  rivers  and  nrtv 
soil  at  once  fixed  their  choke.    X" 
were  the  first  settlers  less  fbrtaasto  b 
obtaining  a  leader,  whose  liituw  o^ 
talents  often  saved  them  hnm  rdx 
and  gave  permanence  to  the  eeiop 
We  allude  to  Captain  Senth,  mt  (^ 
those  extraordinary  men  with  v^ 
England  teemed  during  that  cmig*P 
period.     Smith,  from  his  chllAi^ 
dispUyed  a  love  of  daring  eulMfiB** 
which  led  him,  at  an  early  sftsb  ** 
enter  the  Dutch  service,  and  m  a^ 
them    in    their    struggle     for  is*^ 
pendence.     He  then  visited  FVw^ 
Italy,  and   even    found    Ins  mr  t* 
Egypt      He  afterwards  ifpairsd  t* 
Hungary,    and    served    agatnst  th* 
Turks,  until  he  was  taken  pna"* 
carried  to  Con^antinopW^  and  mU  m 
a  slave.     He   was    porcbased  W  * 
Turkish  lady,  who,  oot  of  pity  far  kr 
misfortunes,  wtsfaed  to  restore  him  * 
freedom.     The  person  to  vk«i  or* 
his  mistress  had  committed  Hm  *^ 
him  with  the  most  barbarooi  tisd^ 
Unable  to  submit.  Smith  reseotsdi^ 
usage,   killed  bis    oppressor   is  i^ 
straggle,  and  leiiuvVbor^  k  *< 
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to  Russia,  and,  after  many  adventures 
of  hardly  inferior  interest,  returned 
to  his  native  country.  Notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  his  love  of  enterprise 
was  not  diminished,  and  Smith  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
accompanying  the  first  colonists  to 
Virginia,  where  he  was  destined  to 
meet  with  a  series  of  adventures  as 
remarkahle  as  those  of  his  early  life. 

On  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  emi- 
nent talents  of  Smith  excited  the  envy 
of  his  companions,  and  it  was  not 
until  their  misconduct  had  hrought 
them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  that  they 

? laced  themselves  under  his  guidance. 
Jnder  the  command  of  Smith,  dis- 
sensions were  composed,  peace  main- 
tained with  the  Indians,  and  supplies 
of  provisions  obtained ;  but  the  mo- 
moment  his  advice  and  authority  were 
disregarded,  the  colonists  inevitably 
suffered  the  penalty  of  their  insub- 
ordination and  folly.  During  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  Captain 
Smith  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 
and  sentenced  to  be  bound  to  a  tree 
and  shot  by  arrows.  On  this  trying 
occasion  Smith  displayed  the  supe- 
riority of  courage  and  self-command 
over  barbarism  and  cruelty.  He  did 
not  solicit  his  life,  or  show  feelings  of 
alarm :  he  took  out  his  compass,  ex- 


plained its  properties  to  the  wondering 
savages,  and  displayed  the  ascendance 
of  the  white  man's  intellect.  It  was 
resolved  to  spare  him  until  his  fate 
should  be  decided  by  their  chief^ 
Powhatan.  The  chief  sentenced  him 
to  have  his  head  beaten  to  pieces  with 
clubs  ;  and  again,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
Turkish  captivity,  he  experienced  the 
mild  influence  of  female  compassion. 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Pow- 
hotan,  after  entreating  in  vain  for  his 
life,  declared  her  intention  of  perish- 
ing along  with  him,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded'her  tribe  to  send  him  back  to 
the  colony,  accompanied  by  a  supply 
of  provisions  for  his  friends.  This 
event  was  some  time  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  another  result,  no  less  useful 
to  the  colonists.  Pocahontas  became 
the  object  of  a  virtuous  attachment  to 
Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  settler ;  and  after 
she  had  been  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tain  faith,  the  Indian  princess  was 
married  to  an  Englishman.  This 
marriage  was  pleasing  to  her  tribe, 
who  became  reconciled  to  the  stran- 
gers, and  remained  their  steady  friends 
for  many  years  afterwards.*  The 
example  was  not  imitated  by  the  Eng. 
lish,  who,  with  the  proud  inflexibility 
of  their  national  character,  refused  to 
ally  themselves  to  a  coloured  race.f 


*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  difficult  to  account  for,  that  while  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  French  readily  allied  themselves  to  the  coloured  races, 
especially  to  Indians,  the  English  have  always  held  such  marriages  in  abhorrence. 
In  this  respect  the  history  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Canada  exhibit  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  that  of  the  English  colonies.  Of  all  these  nations  the  English  were 
by  far  the  most  awkward  and  clnmsy  in  managing  the  savage  tribes ;  and  while 
the  French  held  Canada,  their  influence  with  the  native  tribes,  even  on  the  English 
frontier,  was  supreme.  The  great  number  of  half-breeds  in  North  America  were 
of  French  origin,  and  consequently  so  many  agents  in  the  service  of  France.  Even 
French  officers  have  been  known  to  carry  their  complaisance  so  far  as  to  strip 
themselves  naked  while  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to  gain  their 
good  will.  There  are  thousands  of  Euo^Ushmen  who  would  not  act  thus  even  if  the 
safety  of  the  thirteen  colonies  depended  on  it. 

f  This  interesting  transaction  requires  to  be  read  in  the  words  of  the  original 
narrator  to  do  it  full  justice.  Rolfe  had  many  a  struggle  between  love,  conscience, 
and  the  pride  of  the  white  man.  He  remembered  that  the  children  of  Israel  had 
been  forbidden  to  marry  strange  women.  How  could  he  unite  with  "  one  of  bar- 
barons  breedinff,  and  of  a  cursed  race."  He  then  resolved  "  to  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  the  unregenerated  maiden."  She  "openly  renounced  her  country's 
idolatry,  professed  the  faith  -of  Jesus  Christ,  and  w<is  baptized.  The  baptismal 
font  was  a  hollow  cut  out  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree."  The  gaming  of  this  one  soul, 
the  first  fruits  of  Virginian  conversion,  "  was  followed  by  her  marriage,  which 
was  celebrated  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  Pocahontas, 
now  Mrs.  Rolfe,  accompanied  her  husband  to  London,  where  she  died.  Her  de- 
scendants were  among  the  best  families  in  Virginia.  This  marriage,  attended  by 
so  many  advantages,  offended  no  one  but  King  James,  who,  with  his  characteristic 
meanness  and  folly,  complained  that  one  of  his  subjects  had  married  a  princer- 
without  his  permlssiou. 
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While  the  foundations  of  the  colony 
were  laid  by  the  wisdom  and  virtues 
of  Smithy  bis  successors  in  the  ad- 
ministration were,  fortunately,  men  of 
similar  character  ;  and  thus,  although 
the  company  in  London  reaped  no 
flteat  pecuniary  gain,  the  settlement 
Became  permanent  under  their  aus- 
pices. The  staple  of  the  colony  had 
now  been  discovered,  and  the  colonists 
entered  with  avidity  on  its  cultivation. 
Such  was  the  desire  of  wealth  that 
the  streets  of  Jamestown  were  laid 
out  as  tobacco  plots,  and  every  other 
kind  of  cultivation  so  neglected  as 
to  threaten  the  planters  with  a  fa- 
mine. 

Hitherto  the  colonists  were  unmar- 
ried men.  To  give  them  attachment 
to  the  country,  a  considerable  number 
of  respectable  young  women  were 
sent  out,  and  he  who  obtained  a  wife 
was  required  to  pay  to  the  company 
the  expenses  of  her  voyage.  «*  The 
price  of  a  wife,"  says  Mr.  Graham, 
*'  was  estimated  first  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  afterwards  at  a  hundred 
and  fifhr  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which 
the  selling  price  was  then  three  shil- 
lings per  pound ;  the  subject  of  the 
transaction  was  held  to  impart  its  own 
dignity  to  the  debt,  which  accordingly 
was  aflowed  to  take  the  precedence  of 
all  other  engagements."* 

From  this  period  down  to  the  Eng- 
lish revolution  the  colony  continued  to 
increase  in  prosperity,  notwithstanding 
one  civil  war,  which  for  a  while  ar- 
rested its  progress,  a  bloody  conflict 
with  the  Indians,  and  numerous  in- 
stances of  misgovernment,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  Charles  the 
Second  and  his  brother.  At  the 
period  above  mentioned  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  about !  fifty  thou- 
sand :  upwards  of  eighty  ships  annually 
ritited  the  harbours  of  Virginia  for 
cargoes  of  tobacco.  In  1676  Virgi- 
nia exported  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand  hogsheads.  Like  the  other 
American  colonies  of  English  origin, 
Virginia  eigoyed  a  representative  go- 
vernment, for  the  regulation  of  its 
internal  concerns,  and  providing  fur  its 
defence  f^om  foreign  assailants.     The 


Church  of  England  was  eaish&imA  Hr 
law ;  the  country  was  diykM  i>c» 
thirty-eight  parishes,  and'tbe 
stipend  was  fixed  at  taxttmi  i 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Dissent  was  pr> 
hibited  ;  Quakers  were  hinisWd,  i*. 
liable  to  capital  punishment  if  Cjt 
returned.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect. 
that  by  the  laws  of  this  coUn^  a  ilv- 
could  be  executed  witlMHit  tbe  fonnaJr; 
of  a  jury,  while  the  murder  of  a  i^ 
by  his  roaster  was  not  aocoonted  ftkni 
The  colony  that  could  frame  sock  m^ 
christian  laws  could  also  dare  to  cases 
penalties  against  Sundaj-travdiiw. 
profane  cursing,  or  protkaetj  gtSiMt 
drunk. 

The  fine  rivers  which  enter  the  b; 
of  Chesapeak  induced  the  oolooift*  l 
scatter  themselves  along^  their  basb: 
and  the  boats  of  the  Tcssels  cvr 
almost  to  their  doors  to  take  ia  tW? 
cargoes  of  tobacco.  Litingtka  re- 
mote iVom  each  other,  and  witk  bn  • 
limited  education,  the  intelkctusl  c^ 
racter  of  the  Virginia  planter  cm- 
not  rank  very  high ;  and  accuitf^i 
to  the  submissive  obedience  of  t* 
slaves,  with  scarcely  anv  asomtmcai 
but  that  of  hunting,  the  VirginisB  v» 
imperious  and  proud,  but  at  the  asv 
time  courteous  and  hospitsUe.  ir 
such  society  a  stranger  was  ever  vi' 
come,  and  it  is  said  that  the  gvn*-- 
men  used  to  send  their  servaats  t»  tsi 
highways  to  practise  a  sort  of 
kidnapping,  and  to  compel  the 
ler  to  partake  of  their  hospitafitv.  k 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  tW 
growth  of  cities  was  verr  slow,  a-- 
even  as  late  as  the  American  tm**- 
tion  the  town  of  WiUiansbaifk  iJ 
not  contain  more  than  tvo  tbrnav 
inhabitants. 

The  southern  states  of  North  Am^ 
rica  being  entirely  agrienhanl,  iM 
obtaining  the  produce  of  their  saii  ^ 
the  labour  of  their  sUves,  were  M 
likely  to  take  the  lead  in  the  tocisl  kI 
intellectual  progress  of  their 
The  planter  seldom  pnssren 
than  the  simplest  rudimeota  o^  c^h^ 
tion ;  he  lived  apart  from  fats  ftU^% 
and  had  few  opportunitieR  of  exeh«c- 
ing  his  thoughts  or  of  eogs^ic^  ia  i^ 


*  It  is  curioos  to  obnerve  how  the  French  acted  in  a  similar  difirohf,  «id 
respect  to  Canada.  According  to  La  Hontan,  **  On  y  onvoya  de  Francv,  praw*^ 
vaisseattx  charges  do  filles  de  moyenno  vertu  ;**  and  such  was  the  ^rmsHi  tut 
within  fifteen  oays  they  were  all  disposed  of. 
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eiusioDy  while  alaver j  fostered  his  pride 
and  mental  indolence.  It  is  in  the 
bleak  and  barren  regions  of  the  New 
England  states  that  the  germs  of  Ame- 
rican institutions  were  nursed  and  ma- 
tured>  and  it  was  the  impulse  given  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  that  is  still  felt  throughout  the 
union. 

In  studying  the  New  England  colo- 
nies we  may  easily  perceive  that  a 
strong  democratic  feeling  was  co-eval 
with  their  origin,  and  we  may  even 
perceive  an  inclination  to  withdraw 
from  all  dependance  on  the  mother 
country  before  the  first  generation  of 
emigrants  died  away.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  the  causes  which  induced 
multitudes  of  the  English  Puritans  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  the  new 
world.  The  emigrants  who  founded 
Massachuseta  did  not  consist  of  needy 
and  profligate  advent urers>  they  sought 
freedom  of  conscieccef  and  for  its  sake 
abandoned  the  comforts  of  England. 
Many  of  the  leading  emigrants  were 
men  of  affluent  circumstances  and  aris- 
tocratic connections,  in  fact,  country 
gentlemen,  and  some  united  by  mar- 
riage to  the  noblest  families  in  Eng* 
land.  The  early  Puritans  were  not 
dissenters  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
terrn^  they  merely  objected  to  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  hence  many  of  their 
ministers  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
university  education,  and  some  of  them 
held  livings  in  the  church  for  some 
time.  We  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised that  the  first  ministers  who  emi- 
grated to  New  England  were  men  of 
the  highest  literary  eharacter«  some  of 
them  had  been  fellows  of  colleges  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  early 
settlers  in  Massachnsets  were  the 
friends  and  associates  of  those  who  a 
few  years  later  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and  a  constant  intercourse  was 
carried  on  between  the  party  in  Eng- 
land and  that  in  America.  At  one 
time  the  Puritan  leaders  in  England 


— Lords  Brook,^Say,  and  Sele,  with 
Hampton,  Cromwell,  &c.  had  seriously 
contemplated  settling  in  New  Eng- 
land; on  the  other  hand,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament  several 
of  the  emigrants  returned  to  England* 
among  whom  were  Sir  H.  Vane^  Hugh 
Peters,  &c. 

In  the  early  history  of  these  New 
England  states  we  discover  some  very 
curious  anomalies  and  inconsistencies* 
based  upon  general  principlea,  which  if 
followed  out  to  their  consequences* 
would  have  led  to  very  opposite  con- 
clusions. Establishing  themselves  in 
the  American  wilderness  to  escape  per- 
secution and  obtain  religious  freedom* 
the  earlv  Puritans  refused  to  tolerate 
any  difference  of  opinion*  and  exiled 
all  othera,  as  they  had  been  exiled 
themselves.  Mr,  Hutchinson  was  ba* 
nished  for  antinomianism,  and  Roger 
Williams  had  to  seek  for  freedom 
among  the  Indiana  of  Rhode  Island.* 
Although  the  early  Puritans  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  either  church- 
men or  dissenters,  they  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  church  establishment* 
and  carried  it  out  with  a  rigour  un* 
equalled  in  Europe,  unless  for  a  few 
years  in  Geneva  and  in  Scotland  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Covenanters.  In  New  England 
the  church  and  state  formed  one  ho- 
mogeneous body,  in  which,  of  course* 
church  and  state  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  No  man  was  entitled  to 
any  political  franchise  unless  he  was  a 
chnrch  member,  and  no  church  ac- 
knowledged but  that  patronised  by  the 
state.  The  admission  of  church  mem* 
hers*  which  of  course  was  also  admis- 
sion to  the  electoral  roll*  was  led  to 
the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
civil  power  insured  to  itself  the  right 
of  appointing  ministers*  and  provicUng 
in  most  cases  their  income.  Previous 
to  election  a  sermon  was  preached* 
which,  a»  might  be  expected,  partook 
of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  religious  and 
partly  political. 

If  there  is  considerable  room  for 


*  The  colony  of  Rhode  Inland  was  founded  by  Williams  upon  the  basis  of  the 
most  perfect  toleration.  The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  respective  views 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  New  England  states  with  regard  to  toleration, 
Rhode  Island  had  been  urged  by  the  other  states  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expel- 
ling Quakerism.  They  declined,  on  the  following  grounds :-— The  Quakers  were  a 
peoplo  that  delighted  to  encounter  persecution,  and  quickly  sickened  of  a  patient 
audience ;  and  had  already  begun  to  loathe  Rhode  Island  aa  a  place  where  their 
talent  for  patient  suffering  was  completely  buried.— CrraAam.    VoL  i.  p.  353. 
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ceoBure  in  many  things  connected  with 
the  history  of  New  England,  there  is 
also  much  deserving  of  praise  and 
imitation.  The  attention  paid  to  the 
training  of  the  youth  assured  to  ail 
the  blessings  of  education.  It  is 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
Massachusets,  that  while  their  colony 
was  struggling  for  existence  they  es- 
tablished a  university^  and  endowed 
it  with  funds  as  liberally  as  their  cir- 
cumstances could  possibly  permit 
Their  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  tribes  is  also  deserving  of  the 
utmost  commendation.  The  lands  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  were  fuirly 
purchased,  and  any  outrages  committed 
on  the  natives  was  severely  punished. 
The  conversion  of  the  Indians  was 
also  attempted,  and  if  not  so  success- 
ful as  coula  have  been  wbhed,  no  blame 
can  attach  itself  to  such  men  as  Elliot, 
Bnunard,  and  Mayhew.* 

The  domestic  and  social  relations  of 
the  New  England  colonies  present  an 
agreeable  contrast  with  that  of  the 
southern  states.  Happily  for  the  New 
Englanders  their  country  did  not  pro- 
duce tobacco,  cotton,  or  indigo  ;  and 
hence,al  though  they  sanctioned  slavery, 
the  institution  was  nearly  useless  to 
them.  The  same  circumstances  pre- 
vented them  from  spreading  over  the 
country,  they  soon  founded  cities,  and 
sought  in  fisheries  and  commerce 
for  that  wealth  which  the  southern 
states  drew  from  their  plantations  and 
slaves.  These  circumstances  alone 
placed  them  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  their  energy  ena- 
bled them  to  hold  the  same  place  with 
respect  to  the  other  colonies  which  the 
mother  country  held  to  them  all.  The 


barren  soil  of  New  Eogland 

support  a  numeroos 
ht^nce  the  continual  correot  W 
gration  which  has  flowed  firoia  tkss 
almost  since  their  fooodatioa,  so  tfeft 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Mif  rwi|ipt  vve 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabctaoSs  ft: 
this  source. 

The  habits  and  maoners  of  Ike  ik; 
colonists  were  in  harmony  with  uv 
religious  and  political  sjrwti—  W« 
have  already  mentioned  that  tlw 
and  state  were  blended  ia  the 
intimate  manner,  bat  what  ia  stiQ 
remarkable,  the  Mosaic 
laws  of  England,  was  amnnird  m  i^ 
basis  of  their  legislation.  Sabb^v 
breaking,  denying  the  truth  of  tiK 
Scriptures,  &c  were  paaiabcd  wn 
death  or  banishment.  Every  tkat 
tending  to  immorality  or 
was  strictly  watched  and 
punished.  The  folbwi^g* 
selected  from  Hutchinaooy  will 
some  idea  of  the  Pnritaa 
Josias  Plaistowe,  for 
baskets  of  corn  from  the  I 
ordered  to  pay  them  «i^f» 
fined  fixe  pounds,  and  to  be 
Josias,  and  not  Mr.  as 
Sergeant  Parkins  ordered  to 
forty  turfs  to  the  fort»  lor 
drunk.  Edward  Palmer,  for 
tion,  is  fined  five  poonda*  and  te  b 
kept  for  one  boor  in  the  atooka.  O^ 
tain  Lovell  is  admonisbed  to  take  hin 
of  light  carriage.  John 
for  being  in  company  with 
is  to  be  set  in  the  stocks, 
of  religion  and  civil  liberty 
to  prevail  until  after  the  ~ 
lution,  when  more  liberal 
gradually  made  its  way. 


.t 


to  W 


*  The  humanity  of  the  early  colonists  to  the  Indians  Is  depicted  ia  a  vatv^  d 
circumstances.     The  settlers  wore  weak,  and  the  Indians  had  not  aontred  the«» 


of  fire-arms.     At  a  later  period  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Canada 

to  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  ;  while  the  savages  were  inpplicd  vith 

by  the  French  traders  and  encouraged  by  the  French  missionaries.    The 

of  Deerfield,  Haverhill,  &c. — perpetrated  by  united  bands  of  Canadiaiis  a ^ 

.—caused  a  total  change  in  the  feelinrs  of  the  colonists.     The  Jesuits  aad    ^ 
priests  in  Canada  had  also  their  share  m  the  gidlt  of  these  atrocities,     h  b  ^if^ 

rable  to  see  these  men  on  the  one  hand  suffering  death  of  the  most * 

nature  with  all  the  fortitude  of  primitive  martyrs  ;  on  the  other,  cm^ 
influence  to  let  loose  their  converts  to  massacre  women  and  drildrea^ 
endeavouring  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  the  savage.     So  well  was  the  fad 
Jesuits  understood,  that  while  the  exasperated  colonies  classed  the 
the  wolf,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head,  they  also  enacted  that  any  priest  ft 
their  territories  should  be  hanged. 

f  Mr.  was  then  a  title  of  honour  and  seldom  bestowed :  the  common 
In  New  England  were  good  man  and  good  wife. 
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All  this  strictness  and  narrow  view 
of  legislation^  so  incompatible  with 
our  notions  of  civil  liberty,  was 
however,  founded  on  the  prevailing 
public  opinion  in  the  colonies,  and 
Was  not  felt  as  an  evil,  nor  did  it  im- 
pede their  prosperity ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  progress  of  these  colonies  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  rapidity  even  in  the 
present  day  in  the  case  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada or  South  Australia.  The  first 
emigration  took  place  about  the  year 
1628,  and  at  the  revolution  in  1688, 
the  population  of  the  New  England 
colonies  probably  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  the  first  year,  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Boston  con- 
tained ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Their  progress  in  literature  also  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  colonies. 
Numerous  works  were  published  on 
the  history  of  their  settlements,  and 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  their 
founders.  Their  ministers  were  re- 
spectable for  their  virtue,  learning, 
and  useful  publications.  Some  of  their 
leading  men  possessed  even  a  European 
reputation;  thus  Winthrop,  the  go- 
vernor of  Connecticut,  and  son  of  the 
first  governor  of  Massachusets,  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Boyle, 
and  had  the  honour  of  having  a  vo- 
lume of  Philosophical  Transactions 
dedicated  to  him.    A  very  satisfactory 

?roof  of  the  state  of  intelligence  in 
lew  England  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  previous  to  the  revolution  several 
booksellers  in  Boston  had  earned  for- 
tunes by  their  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  poli- 
tical history  of  these  New  England 
colonies,  for  we  can  easily  observe  that 
from  the  first  hour  they  effected  a  set- 
tlement in  their  new  country  their 
separation  from  the  parent  state  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. Of  all  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  Massachusets  alone  possessed 
a  charter  to  legalize  its  liberties: 
Maine,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island  were  colonised  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  supremacy  of 
England^  or  even  of  Massachusets. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  did  not 
obtain  charters  until  the  restoration  in 
1660.  The  Massachusets  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  the  First  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  (1629) ;  when 
be  probably  contemplated  no  other 
object  than  of  ridding  England  of  a 


portion  of  his  refractory  subjects.  The 
government  was  vested  in  a  corpora- 
tion of  proprietors  residing  in  London ; 
and  not  a  word  concerning  religion  is 
to  be  found  in  the  charter,  though 
tacitly  permitting  them  to  take  what  he 
did  not  choose  expressly  to  grant.  At 
all  events,  both  parties  were  satisfied 
that  in  the  meantime  this  delicate 
question  should  remain  in  abeyance. 
About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made 
which  exhibited  no  small  degree  of 
boldness  and  political  sagacity.  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  several  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  had  formed  the  plan 
of  migrating  to  Massachusets,  but 
anxious  to  obtain  the  utmost  security, 
they  stipulated  that  the  charter  should 
go  out  along  with  them,  and  all  the 
chartered  rights  be  exercised  in  the 
colony.  This  extraordinary  and  ap- 
parently illegal  attempt  succeeded,  and 
the  charter  remained  the  cherished  con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  abolished 
by  Charles  the  Second.  But  there 
could  be  but  little  confidence  between 
Charles  the  First  and  the  emigrants 
to  New  England.  His  attempts  to  in- 
terfere in  their  concerns  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  troubles  in  Scotland. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  spirit  which 
the  colony  displayed  even  at  this  early 
period.  In  1 633,  on  the  first  alarm, 
six  hundred  pounds  were  voted  to  re- 
pair their  fortifications ;  "  the  assist- 
ants and  deputies  discovered  their 
minds  to  one  another" — they  agreed 
**  to  defend  their  lawful  possessions,  if 
not  to  avoid  and  protract." 

Of  course  the  New  England  colo- 
nies embraced  the  cause  of  the  par- 
liament in  its  contest  with  Charles, 
but  with  characteristic  caution  care- 
fully avoided  every  thing  which  might, 
even  by  implication,  acknowledge  the 
right  of  parliament  to  interfere  in  their 
concerns.  In  the  year  1643  the  colo- 
nies entered  into  a  confederation  for 
mutual  defence  against  the  Indians ; 
and  the  conditions  of  this  league  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  congress  of 
1774,  of  which  it  was  the  prototype. 
In  the  following  year  Massachusets 
assumed  another  act  of  sovereignty  in 
establishing  a  mint  and  coining  money. 
During  the  protectorate  the  colonists 
enjoyed  their  full  share  of  Cromwell's 
favour.  On  one  occasion  he  offered  to 
establish  them  in  Ireland,  as  a  power- 
ful Protestant  colony ;  and  on  the  con- 
quest of  Jamaica  he  offered  them  tho 
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possession  of  that  island.  In  both 
cases  they  had  the  good  sense  to  decline 
the  tempting  but  cMuigerous  offers. 

The  restoration  could  only  be  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  apprehension 
by  the  New  Englanders.  On  the 
Stuarts  they  had  no  claim  for  favour/ 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  colonists 
were  repeatedly  alarmed  by  the  royal 
messages  and  commissions^  and  pro- 
tected partly  by  the  events  taking  place 
in  England,  which  caused  them  to  be 
forgotten ;  and  partly  by  their  own 
tact  and  procrastination,  which  enabled 
them  to  prolong  the  surrender  of  their 
charter  until  1685.  In  the  intervening 
period  in  1676,  a  formidable  war  with 
the  Indians  threatened  the  safety  of 
the  colonies  ;  but  on  this  occasion  they 
exhibited  their  accustomed  policy.  To 
apply  to  England  for  aid  might  in  some 
way  endanger  their  liberties,  and  they 
chose  rather  to  encounter  with  their 
own  resources  all  the  horrors  of  a 
protracted  Indian  warfare.  On  the 
accession  of  James,  he  found  the  co- 
lony denuded  of  all  political  franchise, 
and  such  he  was  determined  they 
should  never  possess.  With  an  un- 
happy consistencv  of  character,  this 
monarch,  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
contrived  to  alienate  irretrievably  the 
affections  of  three  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
and  twelve  colonies  in  America,  and 
in  the  latter  country  the  accession  of 
William  was  welcomed  as  sincerely  bpr 
the  royalists  of  Virginia  and  the  puri- 
tans of  Massachusets.  The  infatu- 
ated James  followed  up  the  footsteps 
of  his  brother,  by  issuing  writs  of 
quo  usarranto  against  the  remaining 
charters  of  New  England.  At  first, 
the  notorious  Kirke  was  intended  to  be 
sent  as  governor  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  Kirke  was  retained  at  home, 
and  Andros,  a  man  of  similar  charac- 
ter, sent  out  to  recall  the  other  char- 
ters. In  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Connecticut  charter,  Andros  was  foiled 
by  the  dexterity  of  the  colonists.  The 
charter  was  brought  into  the  room, 
and  laid  on  the  table.  The  leading 
men  addressed  Andros  in  behalf  of 
their  charter,  and  the  discussion  was 
prolonged  until  evening,  and  candles 
were  brought  in.  On  a  sudden  the 
debates  became  angry,  and  the  candlea 


were  upset.  Captain 
laid  hold  of  the  charter 
])eared,  and  could  not  be 
the  revolution,  the 
from  its  place  of  ooocealoMst  ia 
hollow  of  an  aged  elm,  whk^  'i 
long  regarded  with  Tenermtios  bf 
people.  In  MassachoMta  ihm 
ment  of  Andros  prored 
that  an  insurrection  ensoedv 
governor  was  deposed  and  aeot  te  £  v> 
land  to  answer  for  his  coodact ;  m.. 
William  and  Mary  were  |irwiiiiM>: 
before  any  correct  Intelijgcace  e^  ^ 
English  revolution  had  rffhirf  Bu*> 
ton. 

trom    the    English    rerolabaa  J 
1688  unUl  1768,  when  that  oi 
rica  may  date  its  comi 
tranquil  period  elapsed, 
however,  the  germs  of 
preparing.     It  is  interesdn^  to  tab  t 
oalm  view  of  these  preparatory 
stances.     The  first  colonists  o/ 
rica  had  in  most  instaooes  <|Qittad 
native  country,  not  from  physiesl  »• 
cessity,  but  nrom  the  dcetre  tessr« 
that  religious  freedom  which 
nied  them  at  home ;  and  thk 
ration  alone  was  sufBcieot*  ia 
degree,  to    break   th^ 
which    otherwise    tbej 
cherished  for  the  land  of 
New  attachments  and  local 
inevitably  weakened  the  bond  stfll  Ar- 
ther,  especiallv  in   those    wfae 
bom  in  the'  colonies.     It  ie  a 
able  oircunistance,  that  the 
of  the  southern  states  appears  to 
faded  sooner  than  that  of  the 
England  oommonittes. 
this,  however,  appears 
a  liUle  reflection.     The 
lonists,  ahhongh  the  least  b 
religious  and  political 
at  the  same  time  the  least 
Scattered  over  the  coantry  as 
ignorant  and  indifVcrtnt  as  tn 
and  literature,    their  thoughts 
seldom  carried  back    to  ^e   i 
events  whidi  had  boDoured 
rent  state.     They  regarded  it  «aS/« 
the  smporiam  where  the  predwesf 
their  plantations  was  di nines  d  o£  IV 
New  Englanders,  on  the  caatnry^  i^ 
lighted  to  trace  their  erigia  *•  ifci 
pilgrim  fiuhers.     Thsy  es^o^   ili 


*  Three  of  the  regicides  found  a  safe  asyhmi  in  Nsw  ffnglait,  ris^ 
Ooife,  and  DixwelL 
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poetry  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and 
considered  their  own  history  but  as  an 
episode  in  that  of  England ;  and  hence 
even  at  the  present  day  the  old  country 
is  viewed  with  a  more  kindly  feeling 
among  them  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  union.  The  effects  of  intelligence 
and  literature,  in  healing  asperities  and 
promoting  feelings  of  good  will  is  still 
more  apparent  from  the  total  want  of 
it  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  these 
wretched  and  misgoverned  countries 
the  American  Spaniard  detests  every 
thing  relating  to  the  mother  country. 
The  only  names  he  remembers  are 
those  of  the  admiral  and  the  marquis, 
Columbus  and  Cortez  ;  but  the  early 
history  of  Spain,  and  the  splendours 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  of 
Charles,  are  as  uninteresting  to  him  as 
the  history  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

But  other  and  more  important  con- 
aiderations  tended  to  alienate  the  affeo* 
tions  of  the  colonies.  Before  the 
EngUsh  revolution,  the  incessant  at* 
tempts  of  the  two  last  Stuarts  tended 
to  disgust  the  colonists  with  the  mo- 
ther country.  Their  charters  were 
assailed,  and  their  cherished  liberties 
were  threatened  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  same  gulph  as  those  of  England. 
Charles  the  Second  withdrew  the  char* 
ter  from  Massachusets,  which  his 
father  had  granted,  and  exasperated 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  previously  the 
most  loyal  portion  of  his  dominions, 
either  as  respected  the  crown  or  the 
church.  James  the  Second  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  which  his  brother  had 
bestowed. 

After  the  revolution,  new  grievances 
arose ;  the  governor  and  colonial  as- 
semblies were  engaged  in  continual 
and  irritating  discussions.  But  a  still 
more  severe  grievance,  and  one  which 
they  felt  still  more  acutely,  resulted 
from  the  navigation  laws  and  commer- 
cial system  then  adopted  by  England. 
The  colonies  were  interdicted  from  all 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  ex- 
cept through  England.  Thus,  the  de- 
mand for  their  commodities  was  kept 
down,  while  the  price  of  what  they 
imported  was  enhanced. 

Two  other  circumstances,  while 
at  first  sight  thev  appeared  to  give 
security  to  the  colonies,  in  fact  con- 
tributed to  hasten  their  separation — 
we  mean  the  conquest  of  New  York 
from  the  Dutch«  and  of  Canada  from 


the  French.  Had  the  Dutch  been 
permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey^ 
the  northern  and  southern  colonies  of 
England  would  have  remained  separated 
by  a  foreign  power,  which  never  could 
have  proved  dangerous,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  would  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  conquest 
of  Canada  was  a  far  more  important 
step  in  the  same  direction ;  and  indeed 
without  this  preliminary  step  the  Ame« 
rican  revolution  would  not  have  taken 
place  so  early.  We  have  only  to  in- 
spect a  map  of  the  French  possessions 
in  North  America,  previous  to  the 
year  1760,  to  see  what  a  powerful 
pressure  they  exerted  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  English  colonies.  A  line  of  French 
posts  extended  from  Quebec  to  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  Detroit,  now  the  chief 
town  in  Michigan,  was  then  a  French 
garrison.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
establishment  at  New  Orleans  eave 
them  the  command  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  posts  upon  the  banks  of  that  river 
connected  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  with  that  of  Canada.  Fort 
Duquesue,  now  Pittsburgh,  was  then 
an  outpost  of  the  government  of  Ca- 
nada. Such  a  state  of  matters  could 
not  be  permanent:  it  led  to  either  one 
or  other  of  the  following  results.  If 
the  French  retained  their  hold  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  then  the 
English  colonies  must  have  been  con- 
fined between  the  AUeghanys  and  the 
Atlantic,  retained  in  perpetual  connec- 
tion with  England,  and  surrounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  an  ocean  of 
French  population,  whose  western 
limit  was  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Canada  was  wrested 
from  the  French,  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  opened  to  English  co- 
lonists, whose  independence  became 
only  a  question  of  time,  now  that  the 
fear  of  France  was  removed. 

Such  opinions  were  entertained  by 
intelligent  men  even  before  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Kalm,  a  pupil  of 
Linnaeus,  who  travelled  in  Canada  and 
the  British  colonies,  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  natural  history,  observed 
this  tendency  of  affairs : — 

"The  English  colonies,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,'*  he  says,  **  have  increased 
so  much  in  wealth  and  population,  that 
that  they  will  vie  with  England.  But 
to  maintain  the  commerce  and  the  power 
of  the  metropolis  they  are  forbid  to  esta- 
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blish  new  manufactures,  which  might 
compete  with  the  English ;  they  may 
dig  for  gold  and  silver  only  on  condition 
of  shipping  them  immediately  to  Eng- 
land ;  they  have,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fixed  places,  no  liberty  to  trade 
to  any  places  not  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish aominions ;  and  foreigners  are  not 
allowed  the  least  commerce  with  these 
American  colonies.  These  oppressions 
have  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  less"  tender  towards  their 
mother  land.  This  coldness  is  increased 
by  the  many  foreigners  who  are  settled 
among  them,  for  Dutch,  Germans,  and 
French  are  here  blended  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  have  no  special  love  for  old 
England.  I  have  been  told,  not  only  bpr 
native  Americans,  but  by  English  emi- 

f rants,  publicly,  that  within  thirty  or 
fty  years  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America  may  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate state,  entirely  independent  of  Eng- 
land. But  as  their  whole  country  is, 
towards  the  sea,  unguarded,  and  on  the 
frontier  kept  uneasy,  these  dangerous 
neighbours  are  the  reason  why  the  love 
of  these  colonies  for  their  metropolis 
does  not  utterly  decline.  The  English 
government  has,  therefore,  reason  to 
regard  the  French  in  North  America  as 
the  chief  power  in  North  America  which 
urges  their  colonies  to  submission." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  intel- 
ligent Swedish  traveller,  in  1748:  in 
1760  Quebec  was  capturedy  and  eight 
years  later  the  stamp  act  commenced 
the  drama  of  the  revolution. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  threw 
off  the  English  supremacy,  even  when 
under  the  rule  of  the  parent  state,  en- 
joyed a  high  degree  of  happiness  and 
prosperity:  and  althongh  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country  was  in 
many  things  unjust,  it  is  fair  to  state 
that  it  was  infinitely  more  generous, 
liberal,  and  indulgent,  than  that  of  any 
other  colonizing  and  commercial  coun- 
try. It  becomes,  therefore,  an  inte- 
resting question  to  ascertain  what  have 
been  the  results  of  the  change  with  re- 
spect to  the  colonies  themselves.  Two 
generations  have  passed  away  since  the 
war  of  independence,  and  we  have  suf- 
ficient data  for  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  United 
States  have  made  vast  strides  in  all 
kinds  of  physical  prosperity.  Their 
population  has  prodigiously  mcreased, 
their  country  has  been  intersected  by 
roadfl  and  canals;  their  miarine  and 
oonunerc«  la  second  only  to  that  of 
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England.  Their  rerolntion  gare 
free  trade,  and  the  power  of  admpting 
their  institutions  to  their  local  wants. 
In  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  eom- 
merce,  they  deserve  credit  for  the  rafaat 
which  they  set  upon  elementary  edn* 
cation.  They  have  effected  improve, 
ments  in  prison  discipline  which  are 
creditable  to  practical  sense.  But  tk 
question  recurs — has  their  tntellectml 
and  moral  career  been  commeoeumfe 
to  what  the  world  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect or  they  themselves  pretend  to  ? 
While  England  unquestionablr  nadt 
great  progress  in  science,  Kterature, 
and  art,  and  what  is  fkr  more,  hi  mo- 
rality,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  hav« 
the  United  States  exhibited  a  pwaM 
course?  We  have  no  hesitation  ia 
answering  in  the  negative. 

A  very  satisfactory  condmioa  mar 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  charae^ 
ters  of  the  leading  men  of  the  reroia. 
tion  with  their  successors  of  the  pre^ 
sent  day.  The  leaders  of  the  Anaert. 
can  revolution  were  not  onlj  o 
^  great  natural  talents,  but  their 
were  improved  by  education,  and 
in  easy  or  affluent  circumstances, 
manners  and  feelings  were  tb 
gentlemen.  Had  th^  lived  in 
land,  they  would  hare  risen  to 
nence  in  any  pursuit  they  miglit 
chosen.     A  comparison  of  the 

dents  of  the  first  and  second  |, 

tions  presents  a  rapid  detenoratsoa  in 
the  materials  whence  American  stati«> 
men  are  constructed.  Of  Washii^t**. 
the  Fabius  of  America,  it  is  neei 
to  speak.  His  successor,  Adans» 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  modp 
and  judicious  statesman.  J 
with  many  grievous  faults,  was  a  mm 
of  energy,  an  astute  politictan^  aw!  a 
fViend  to  literature  and  sdefM 
dison,  with  a  less  ardent  mind 
fKend  and  predecessor,  was  a 

and  more  profound  thinker;  and 

roe,  who  followed,  was  a  man  of  r«^ 
spectable    abilities.      The 
presidents  of  the  present 
exhibit  a  pitiful  contrast  witlh  the 
that  preceded  them ;  and,  froaa  J 
son  to  Tyler,  we  look  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  intellectnal  vigour  m 
and  clear-sighted  policy.     This 
riority  is  acknowleoged  by  the 
cans  themselves. 

This  inferiority,  if  only  hrtdWvtwL 
would  be  of  but  small   ' 
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occasions;  and  in  tranquil  times  medi- 
ocritv  may  be  preferable  to  energy; 
bat  reelings  of  duty  and  honour  are 
alike  necessary  at  all  times^  and  on 
all  occasions ;  and  it  is  here  especially 
that  the  degeneracy  of  the  public  men 
of  America  is  to  be  lamented.  Any 
one  who  has  attended  to  American 
affairs  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
want  of  honesty*  and  even  of  generous 
gentlemanly  feeling  on  the  part  of  by 
far  the  ^m^^ority  of  American  states- 
men. For  eviaence  of  this  we  need 
only  refer  to  recent  and  well-known 
transactions.  Several  of  the  states 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gation to  pay  their  creditors^  and  have* 
as  it  were,  incorporated  swindling 
into  their  institutions.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cherokees  of  Georgia,  the  most 
solemn  national  obligations  were  set 
at  nought;  because  this  could  be  done 
with  impunity,  the  wolf  broke  his 
alliance  with  the  lamb.  We  quote 
these  because  they  are  the  acts  of 
American  statesmen  and  legislators, 
and  evidences  of  the  low  degree  of 
morality  among  them.  But  beyond 
this  we  have  to  compldn  of  a  total  want 
among  them  of  almost  every  spark  of 
gentlemanly  feeling.  We  need  not 
allude  to  the  semi-savages  of  the  Ar- 
kansas or,  the  Missouri,  who  most  as- 
suredly might  learn  a  lesson  of  good 
breeding  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Iriquois  chiefs  round  the  council  fire 
of  tneir  tribe ;  but  at  Washington,  in 
the  midst  of  the  federal  government, 
conduct  is  exhibited  of  which  we  have 
fortunately  no  parallel  in  Europe. 
Members  of  the  senate  will  freely  ex- 
change the  most  insulting  epithets,  of 
which  all  but  the  very  lowest  classes 
in  this  country  would  be  ashamed.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  vulgarity  and 
bullying  of  individuals  that  is  to  be 
regretted ;  but  that  the  representatives 
of  a  nation  will  submit  to  witness  it.  In 
this  respect  what  a  contrast  with  the 
decency  and  decorum  of  their  first 
congress  I  and  who  can  deny  that  the 
national  character  has  deteriorated 
since  that  period  ? 

If  we  take  another  criterion,  and 
examine  the  state  of  literature  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  abundant  room 
for  censure ;  but  what  will  surprise 
those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the 
subject,  the  defects  are  such  as  appear, 
at  first  sight,  most  foreign  to  a  demo- 
cratic people.     The  leading  charac« 


teristic  of  American  literature  is 
timidity  and  servility,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  topics, 
and  those  most  remote  from  popular 
interest.  One  of  the  great  ends  of 
discussion  is  to  combat  prejudice,  to 
defend  unpalatable  truths,  and,  in 
short,  within  its  sphere  to  promote 
truth  and  justice.  There  is  a  subject 
peculiarly  the  disgrace  of  the  Ameri- 
cans-^the  treatment  of  the  coloured 
races,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  it  is 
also  the  disgrace  of  their  literature. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  speeches  of 
Carolina  slave-owners,  or  the  state- 
ments of  American  newspapers,  but 
to  the  discussions  of  their  leading 
periodical,  the  North  American  Review. 
It  is,  we  confess,  humiliating  to  con- 
template the  manner  in  vmich  the 
negro  and  Indian  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  publication.  Even  put- 
ting aside  the  great  duties  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  of  reprov- 
ing the  oppressor,  in  which  this  peri- 
odical has  altogether  failed,  there  are 
certun  accessory  questions  in  which  its 
contributors  are  inexcusable  for  not 
taking  a  decided  part.,  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  ought  surely  to 
be  esteemed  sacred  by  Americans. 
Slavery  may  be  the  most  admirable 
thing  in  the  world,  but  surely  its 
opponents  ought  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  to  be  supported  in  this 
right  whenever  it  is  assjuled.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  character  of 
the  Review  has  been  characteristic  A 
pious  minister  was  assassinated  in  open 
day  in  Kentucky,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice :  he 
was,  unfortunately,  a  slave  emancipa- 
tor. In  their  own  town  of  Boston  an 
anti-slavery  meeting  was  held  by  the 
ladies,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  their  sex  and  station  in  life  would 
have  prevented  American  matrons 
from  being  insulted  by  their  own 
countrymen  ;  but  the  gentlemen  met, 
intruded  themselves  unbidden  into  a 
society  of  ladies,  interrupted  their 
proceedings,  and  insulted  their  per- 
sons. Under  these,  and  many  similar 
atrocities,  the  American  Review  kept 
silence.  Freedom  of  opinion  had  been 
outraged  by  the  murder  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  assailed  by  an  insult  upon 
the  female  sex,  and  yet  the  prudent 
editor  maintained  a  useful  silence. 
Nor  is  this  all  ;*]f  the  publication  in 
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question  had  maintained  a  timid  silence, 
it  would  have  been  deserving  of  com- 
passion ;  we  could  sympathize  in  a 
contest  between  conscience  and  worldly 
loss.  But  in  the  present  instance  such 
is  not  the  case ;  their  opinions  are 
easily  ascertained ;  and  the  part  taken 
is,  to  defend  the  slave  institutions  of 
the  south  in  as  far  as  their  regard  for 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe  will 
permit. 

The  influence  of  this  timid  and  dis- 
ingenuous conduct  is  felt  even  in  ques- 
tions which  do  not  possess  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day. 
One  would  have  expected  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  American  insti- 
tutions, certain  branches  of  science 
would  have  been  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  [milosophy  of  juris- 
prudence, political  economy,  ethics, 
and,  in  short,  the  vast  field  of  mental 
science  should  have  been  their  own«- 
hi  iibi  erant  artes*  We  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  work  or  dissertation  in 
any  way  remarkable  for  boldness  or 
originality  of  thought.  The  only 
metaphysician  they  can  boast  of,  Jona« 
than  Edwards,  died  before  the  revolu- 
tion. Every  one  accustomed  to  such 
investigations  knows  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  in  which 
independent  thinking  is  not  more  com- 
mon than  in  America.  Any  one  who 
has  attended  to  such  questions  must 
have  perceived  that  in  America  a 
writer  seldom  undertakes  to  express 
an  opinion,  until  he  has  observed  how 
the  current  of  criticism  has  set  in 
London  and  Paris.  This  servile  cha- 
racter of  American  literature,  and 
habitual  fear  of  offending  public  opinion, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  has  the  curious 
effect  of  reducing  every  thine  to  a  uni- 
form level  of  smoothness  ana  timidity. 
Offensive  matter  is  suppressed:  in  a 
biography  all  difficult  questions  or 
personal  imperfections  are  omitted. 
If  a  troublesome  subject  cannot  be 
avoided,  something  is  omitted ;  and 
after  a  tedious  speaking  round  about 
the  affair,  the  reader  finds  every  clear 
perception  has  evaporated. 

The  history  of  American  literature, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  their  insti- 
tutions, would  afford  scope  for  an 
interesting  dissertation,  but  at  present 
we  must  confine  our  attention  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  two  works  quoted  at  the 
Sead  of  this  article.  The  first  of  the 
^orks  is  by  an  Engliahmaiif  and  has 


the  merit  of  being  the  first  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  consists  of  only 
two  volumes,  and  brings  down  the 
history  of  the  colonies  to  the  period  of 
the  English  revolution.  The  author, 
Mr.  Graham,  was  a  native  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  appears  to  have  de* 
voted  his  life  to  tixe  investigation  of 
American  history,  and  to  the  kindred 
topic  of  slave  emancipation.  Although 
Mr.  Graham  was  brought  up  among 
the  Whig  party,  he  has  far  more 
creditable  connections  to  boast  of.  A 
man  of  deep  piety  and  sincere  philan^ 
thropy,  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Her- 
scheland  of  the  venerable  Clarkson,  was 
not  likely  to  degrade  himself  by  party 
relations.  His  last  work,  an  inte- 
resting pamphlet  on  American  slavery, 
dedicated  to  his  friend  Mr.  Clarkson, 
was  published,  a  few  months  ago,  on 
the  day  of  its  author's  death. 

Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Graham's  his- 
tory it  is  easy  to  speak.  Without 
attaining  to  any  thing  like  the  merits 
of  Robertson,  it  possesses  many  points 
of  excellence.  In  collecting  his  facts, 
he  has  been  at  no  small  labour  and 
expense  in  consulting  the  rarest  works 
and  original  documents.  The  narra- 
tive is  in  a  perspicuous  and  unambi- 
tious style,  and  events  are  narrated 
with  honesty  and  candour.  His  pecu- 
liar politicid  opinions  are  stated  with 
a  sincerity  which  precludes  all  suspi- 
cion of  evil  motives  or  factious  feel- 
ings. In  short,  it  is  a  work  which 
every  one  who  reads  it  will  perceive  to 
be  the  production  of  an  able  and  a 
good  man. 

We  are  sorry  that  it  is  altogether 
beyond  our  power  to  express  similar 
opinions  respecting  the  second  work ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  grounds  on 
which  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  has 
been  formed. 

Mr.  Graham's  work  appeared  in 
1827,  and  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  did  not  see  the  liffht  imtil 
lSd4.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
no  obligations  or  even  allusions  to 
his  predecessor  are  expressed.  The 
reader  might  peruse  Mr.  Bancroft's 
bulky  and  diffuse  volumes,  without 
being  aware  that  any  one  had  alreadj 
surveyed  the  same  ground.  This  is 
the  more  offensive,  smce  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  read  the  two  bodes 
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with  attentioiif  without  hein^  at  once 
aware  of  the  obligations  which  the  one 
owes  to  the  other.  Sometimes  very 
nearly  the  same  words  are  used,  and 
at  other  times  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  Graham*8  paragraphs  have  served 
as  the  skeleton  around  which  Bancroft 
has  constructed  his.  We  shall  quote 
a  few  parallel  passages.  Speaking  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville : — 

"  One  of  the  most  generous  spirits  of 
the  time,  and  eminent  for  valour  in  the 
age  of  the  brave."  —  Graham,  vol.  i. 
p.  28. 

**  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  most  able 
and  celebrated  of  Raleigh's  associates, 
distinguished  for  bravery  among  the 
gallant  spirits  of  a  gallant  age,"  Btc.—- 
Bancrofts  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

King  James  "attempted  to  civilize 
the  more  barbarous  clans  of  his  ancient 
aubjeots,  by  plantin,!^  detachments  of 
industrious  traders  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland." — Graham^  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

**  He  attempted  in  Scotland  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  of  life  among  the 
bighlanders  and  the  Western  Isles,  by 
■the  establishment  of  colonies." — Ban" 
croft,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  from  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent by  Cabot,  and  twenty-two  years 
after  its  first  occupation  by  Raleigh, 
were  the  English  colonists  limited  to  one 
hundred  and  five;  and  this  handful  of 
men  proceeded  to  execute  the  arduous 
task  of  peopling  a  remote  and  unculti- 
vated land.'  — Graham,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

*'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1606,  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  after  the  disco- 
.very  of  the  American  continent  by 
Cabot,  forty-one  years  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Florida,  the  little  squadron  of 
three  vessels,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons  burden,  bearinjj^  one 
hundred  and  five  men  destined  to  re- 
main, set  sail  for  a  harbour  in  Virginia." 
•^-Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  B.  has  availed  himself  of 
the  unacknowledged  labours  of  his 
modest  and  conscientious  predecessor. 
If  our  space  permitted,  we  could  easily 
show,  by  quoting  whole  par^raphs, 
that  not  merely  the  turn  of  expression, 
but  even  the  turn  of  thought  has  been 
copied  in  like  manner.  It  is  needless 
to  make  any  comments  on  this  subject. 
-  Among  numerous  other  grounds  of 
quarrel  with  Mr.  B.,  we  shall  restrict 
oors^lves  at  present  to  three  very 
ones    his  indiscriminate  flat- 


tery of  every  thing  American,  irre- 
spective of  its  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities ;  his  extreme  disengenuity  on 
the  subject  of  American  slavery  ;  and 
the  great  defects  of  his  style  and  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  duty  of  a  historian 
to  be  the  moral  teacher  of  mankitxd  : 
he  mubt  detail  events  with  clearness, 
trace  them  with  sagacity  to  their 
causes  and  to  their  results,  and  must 
speak  fearlessly  his  opinion  on  every 
transaction.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  B; 
can  lay  claim  to  nothing  like  mental 
independence :  every  thing  that  has  the 
most  remote  relation  to  America  de« 
rives  therefrom  a  portion  of  glory ; 
even  Seneca,  because  he  sang  that 
there  was  a  country  beyond  Thule, 
may  be  considered  as  an  American 
citizen.  This  mode  of  feeding  the 
often  pernicious  prejudices  of  his  coun-* 
trymen,  renders  its  author  their  syco- 
phant, not  their  panegyrist.  Speaking 
of  slavery,  he  has  the  following  remark  : 
*'  Our  country  might  well  have  shrunk 
from  assuming  the  guardianship  of  the 
negro.  Hence  the  question  of  tole- 
rating the  slave  trade  and  abolishing 
slavery  rest  on  different  gprounds.  The 
one  related  to  the  refusal  of  a  trust,  and 
the  other  the  manner  of  its'exercise.*' 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  410.)  In  another  place, 
this  Filmer  of  democracy  has  the  auda- 
city to  speak  of  the  **  victories  of  the 
American  mind  in  its  contests  for  the 
interests  of  humanity" 

In  this  depraved  taste,  the  very  dis- 
grace of  his  country  is  transmuted  into 
a  subject  of  eulogy.  Even  when  praise 
is  bestowed  upon  what  is  more  worthy 
of  it,  it  is  done  with  so  little  discrimi- 
nation as  to  be  of  little  value.  Penn, 
Roger,  Williams,  Franklin,  Raleigh, 
and  a  crowd  of  others,  are  bepraised, 
not  so  much  for  what  was  intrinsically 
good  in  their  characters,  as  because 
they  were  some  way  connected  with 
America,  and  their  names  can  he  ren- 
dered vehicles  for  doses  of  flattery 
addressed  to  his  readers.  As  the 
object  of  praise,  therefore,  is  not  the 
worthies  of  by-gone  days,  but,  in  all 
cases,  his  modern  American  readers^ 
its  subject  matter  is  always  the  same. 
Characters  possess  no  individuality ; 
and  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  prevails, 
calling  to  mind  the  prairies  and  pam- 
pas of  the  new  world. 

Flattery,  and  its  accompaniment^ 
want  of  mental  independence,  are 
hoavy  faultsy  ^specially  in  a  voluminous 
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history,  and>  unfortunatelvy  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  often  lead  are 
still  more  serious.      In  the  present 
instance,  they  have  certainly  led  to 
disingenuity,  and,  we  are  afraid,  even 
to  perversions  of  truth  and  justice. 
This  charge  relates  chiefly  to  his  most 
unfair  account  of  the  oriffin  and  growth 
of  slavery  in  the  southern  colonies. 
Before  proceeding  to  an  examination 
of  his  statements,  we  shall  give  a  few 
specimens  of  his  opinions.     In  his  first 
volume,  Mr.  B.  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate apology  for  slavery :  it  prevailed 
universally  m  ancient  times ;  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  slave-holders ;   it 
was  permitted  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  not    forbidden    by   Christianity. 
The  irreverent  and  perverted  senti- 
ments of  the  author  on  this  subject 
are  best  rendered  in  his  own  language. 
**  To  the  southern  provinces,  mainlv. 
Providence  intrusted  the  guardianship 
and  tlie  education  of   the  coloured 
race."    "  In  the  midst  of  the  horrors 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,   the 
roasters  had,   in  part  at  least,  per- 
formed  the  office  of  advancing  and 
civilizing  the  negro." — (Vol.   lii.  p. 
408.)    To  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft we  shall  merely  add  the  remarks 
of  a  wiser  man.  "  The  Romans,*'  says 
Montesquieu,  ''accustomed  to  sport 
with  human  nature  in  the  persons  of 
their  children  and  slaves,  could  scarcely 
comprehend  that  virtue  which  we  call 
humanity.   Whence  comes  that  cruelty 
which  we  observe  in  the  people  of  our 
colonies,  but  from  this  habit  of  punish- 
ing an  unfortunate  part  of  our  race  ? 
When  we  are  cruel  according  to  law, 
what  can  be  expected  from  natural 
kindness  and  justice?"  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  B.  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Montesouieu*s  remark.  Where 
the  civil  law  subverts  natural  justice, 
all  discriminating  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  is  lost  or  obscured.     The 
following  association  of  ideas  could 
never  have  occurred  to  a  writer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic:— «  The  Ug^t  that 
broke  from  Sinai  scattered  the  cor- 
rupting illusions  of  polytheism  ;  but 
slavery  planted  itself  even  in  the  pro- 
mised land,  on  the  banks  of  SUoa, 
near  the  oracles  of  God.**— Vol.  i.  p. 
160. 

If  the  above-Quoted  passages  pervert 
justice,  what  is  to  follow  perverts 
truth.  It  is  a  favourite  apology  with 
Mr.  B.  and  his  couDtrymeny  for  the 


existence  of  slavery  among  than,  tkat 
the  system  was  forced  upon  them  bjtbe 
mother  country.  We  are  told  tbattW 
English  continental  colonies,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, were  always  opposed  to  t£i 
African  slave-trade,  but  it  is  added, 
with  singular  simplicity — that  they  bs> 
came  humane  ?  no  ;  that  they  be«i 
alarmed  at  the  cheapness  of  their  ex- 
ports, caused  bv  the  abondaDoe  o^ 
slave  labour.  In  this  way  Mr.  B. 
constantly  confounds  slavery  with  tW 
African  slave  trade,  and  slave  labov 
with  n^o  labour,  with  the  obvioa 
effect  of  perplexing  his  reader.  The 
following  statement,  we  ^bope,  is  ss 
inadvertence :  "  The  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade  by  the  American  ooa- 
gress  in  l776.**--(Vol.  liL  p.  416.- 
To  say  this  was  intended  to  deoein 
the  public  might  be  a  bard  assertkw : 
the  following,  however,  is  the  eomct 
statement.  The  American  oonnn- 
tion — not  in  1776,  but  iwehe  femi 
later^n  1 788,  decreed  that  the  ikft 
trade  should  cease,  although  not  tbow 
but  twenty  years  later,  M>d,  accord* 
ingly,  it  did  not  cease  until  the  first  of 
January,  1808.  To  be  brief;  ahhowl 
England  is  deeply  diMraced  by  tte 
part  she  took  in  the  sUve  trade  m 
Dv-gone  times,  nothing  is  more  ocrtiia 
than  that  she  never  forced  it  npon  tke 
American  colonies.  England  Sd  wH 
force  slaves  upon  America  Iroai  1788 
to  1808.  The  last  cokmjr  wliiek  Ei(. 
land  founded  was  Georgia,  and,  ttm 
its  birth,  slavery  was  prohibitad ;  tmi 
it  was  only  after  being  wearied  l«r 
years  by  the  importonity  of  the 
nists  that  they  were  pemntlad  to 
slaves.  The  new  slave  ttatee, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  &c.,  £d  not 
at  the  period  of  the  Amerki 
tion,  and,  consequently,  slavery  in 
did  not  arise  from  English  avanresai 
oppression. 

The  only  remaining  topic  §ar  critt- 
ctsm  is  the  literary  and  JntaBectW 
character  of  the  work;  favt  oa  tka 
subject  our  remarks  most  be  rmj  cm- 
else.  The  style  which  Mr.  B.  k« 
adopted  is  one  which  we  oaanoC  pniM. 
It  is  obviously  formed  on  two  of  tW 
worst  possible  modds — the 
pomp  of  Gibbon,  and  the  wordy 
soendentalism  of  the  Geraaoe*  i 
bined  with  these  grave  fralts,  tberr  is 
a  rage  for  giviiw  oracolar  deciaioM« 
everv  collateral  topic  on  vlndi  It 
touches,  and  the  conM^wnea  i^  tkn 
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he  is  often  incorrect  as  to  facts ;  and 
almost  as  frequently  the  most  common- 
place truism  is  expressed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  outlandish  terms 
and  logical  formulce.  We  shall  give 
a  few  specimens.  Two  adventurous 
travellers  —  a  Fiench  priest  and  a 
Canadian  voyageur,  sailed  down  the 
Wisconsin  until  they  reached  the 
Mississippi;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  with 
due  gravity,  enunciates  that  *♦  France 
and  Christianity  stood  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi."  We  are  told  that 
only  one  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scot- 
land escaped  a  violent  death.  This  is 
not  true :  three  of  them  died  in  their 
heds.  '  We  are  told  that  the  self- 
respect  of  Bayle  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  patrons^e  of  Lord 
Shafteshury.  We  were  not  aware 
that  Bayle  ever  possessed  that  charac- 
ter. The  following,  to  our  Protestant 
ears,  sounds  very  incomprehensible : 
*«  Beautiful  testimony  to  the  equality 
of  the  human  race !  the  sacred  wafer, 
emblem  of  the  divinity  in  man,  all  that 
the  church  offered  to  princes,  was 
ahared  with  the  humblest  of  the  savage 
neophytes.**  Such  it  is  to  be  possessed 
by  one  idea — to  find  democracy  in 
running  brooks,  and  equality  in  every 


thing.  The  "Protestantism  was  re- 
presented on  the  Continent  by  no  great 
power.  Frederick  IT.,  a  pupil  of  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolfe, 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and, 
with  the  happy  audacity  of  a  youths 
wrested  Silesia  from  Austria."  Be« 
sides  the  strange  jumble  of  ideas  in 
this  piece  of  nonsense,  we  may  only 
remark  that  no  individual  could  possi- 
bly be  named  who  cared  less  than 
Frederick  for  Wolfe  and  Leibnitz.  If 
he  was  the  pupil  of  any  one,  it  is  of 
Voltaire  and  other  French  materialists. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  may 
appear  that  we  have  entered  upon  it 
with  more  minuteness  than  it  deserves. 
We  have  merely  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Bancroft's  history  is  an  elaborate  work, 
consisting  of  three  bulky  octavos, 
although  it  only  carries  its  narrative 
down  to  the  year  1748.  In  America 
its  success  has  been  great,  and  it  has 
run  through  at  least  three  editions. 
We  have  bestowed  on  it  the  censure 
which  its  many  faults  deserve  ;  and  on 
this  subject  of  American  literature  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Prescot  and  Irving,  while 
we  dislike  the  false  taste  of  Bancroft. 


TO    UNA — A    MEMORT    PAINTING. 
«  BamitiBti  ftom  Um  ioflmily  of  Lort.*'— WoBDtwMTS. 

My  lost  One  1  in  the  shadows  of  the  night 

And  through  the  weary  tumults  of  the  day 
Thy  form  is  with  me,  and  those  eves  of  light 

Entrance  my  bosom  with  their  kindly  play ; 

Thy  winning  tones  return ;  rich  tresses  stray 
Adown  that  marble  neck  as  e'en  of  yore  ;— 

Those  tender  j^lances  take  my  heart  away. 
And  waken  longmgs  into  life  once  more. 
As  roseate  hues  yet  glimmer  in  the  West, 

Though  the  day-god  no  more  nmke  glad  the  sky; 
As  lingering  murmurs  haunt  the  ravished  breast* 

When  Music's  breathings  in  soft  cadence  die — 
So  Memory  paints  again  things  wont  to  be. 
And  silent  as  thou  art  thou  livest  still  fo^r  me! 


A   DftSAJCEft. 
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THE   THftEE  HALr-CEOWNS.* 


PoBTi  would  be  the  happiest  order  of 
bipeds  under  the  sun  but  for  a  single 
drawback  from  their  felicity — to  which 
we  shall  advert  presently.     As  circum- 
staBces  are,  we  know  of  uo  sort  of 
people  who  pass  a  pleasanter  time  of 
It  wherever  they  may  be,  or  succeed 
with  greater  ease  in  converting  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  into  a  triumphal 
march-     We  do  not  believe  one  word 
of  the  common  literary  gabble  about 
their  melancholy  and  hypochondria- 
cism ;  and  we  take  it  that  the  sneer  of 
Horace  against  the  genui  irrUabUe  vw- 
turn  must  have  been  levelled  altogether 
at  that  swarm  of  small  versifiers  that 
infested  Rome  during  the  Aug^tan 
age — poor  creatures  who  seldom  netted 
over  fourpence  a  dav  by  the  exercise 
of  their  fingers,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence as  fidgety  and  restless  as  hens 
on  hot  griddles.     As  for  Dr.  Currie's 
insinuation,  Apropos  of  poor   Burns, 
that  there  is  a  something  m  the  poeti- 
cal temperament  that  renders  its  pro- 
prietor a  burden  to  himself  and  a  bore 
to  others,  we  laugh  at  it  and  leave  it 
unanswered.     It  is  sheer  twaddle,  ca- 
pital as  filling-stuff  at  the  fag-end  of  a 
pieee  of  meagre  biography,  but  in  any 
other  respect  not  worth  one  puff  of 
tobacco-smoke.     The  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  poets  are  a  gay,  grinning, 
joking,  jolly  set  of  fellows,  full  of  life, 
lauffhter,  and  waggery.     To  this  all 
Dublin  can  testify.     We  appeal  to  t^ 
experience  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  between  Rathmines  and  Drum- 
oondra — between  Beggars*  Bush  and 
the  FifWn  Acres.     Not  one  soul  of 
them  all,  big  or  little,  but  must  in 
honour  admit  that  we  stick  like  wax 
to  the  unvarnished  truth. 

Why  it  is  that  poets  should  be  what 
we  describe  them  is  easily  explained. 
Poets  eat  and  drink  without  stint — and 
seldom  at  their  own  coat — for  what 
man  of  mark  or  likelihood  in  the 
moneyed  world  is  tl^re,  who  is  not 
eager  to  get  their  legs  under  bis  ma- 
hogany ?     Again — poeta  never  fisli  in 


love — their  sympathies  are  of  toe  €es> 
mopolitan  an  order  for  the  exdosiTe* 
ness  demanded  by  the  tender  passion*^ 
they  are  universal  philogynists  as  wtfl 
as  philanthropists — and  hence  they  re- 
main invulnerable,  even  when  CofM 
points  his  arrows  at  them  through  rm 
almost  (not  quite)  as  dasaling  as  soj 
they  sing  of  in  their  own  roundeUvL 
All  this  goes  for  something.    SUB, 
this  is  not  it  exactly.     The  real  seerei 
of  the  happiness  poets  enjoy  is  to  U 
sought  in  their  Imagination.     Thii  it 
the  faculty  to  which  they  owe  the  pos> 
session  of  almost  every  thing  they  havti 
and  the  absence  of  almoct  tverf  tlnf 
they  ought  not  to  have.     It  is  this  tktf 
elevates  them,  balloon-like,  sky-k«i 
above  the  petty  wants  and  cares  tWt 
shorten  the  days  of  prosers.     His  inir 
giuation  is  to  the  poet  what  his  Ri^ 
was  to  Gyges,  or  his  Coat  of  Dvi- 
ness    to    Jack    the    Giant-killer— t? 
means  of  it  he  has  the  same  powfr  it 
withdrawing  from  "  this  Tiaible£«Hi 
sphere,*'  without  putting  himself  ts  ik 
trouble  of  an  effort.     It  ankas  wm 
than  a  monarch  of  hinu     It  is  his  d« 
through    the    labyrinth    of  Efs— ^ 
tower  of  strength  in  peril — his  vit^ 
monitor.  Mentor,  oracle — bb  nM 
cloak,  truncheon,  tabemade,  asd  h«e« 
of  refuge.     It  is  in  a  word  the  wf0^ 
rious  curtain-doud  that  interpose  k** 
tween  him  and  all  matters 


and  pravents  htm  from  beinfr  aAcW 
by  any  thing,  except  perhnpe  the 
■lonal  vision  of  a  disii  or  dba 


<*  Which  shines  so  cool 


Such  is  imagination,  aa  monopofi«^ 
by  the  Poet.  We  Iwve  said  that  kt 
owes  mbmosi  every  thing  to  it,  Bv  » 
saying  we  hare  left  it  to  be  andcrtfeoni 
that  he  now  and  then  owes  a  fittk  a 
other  onarters.  This,  on/ui  teinO^' 
b  the  mot ;  and  the  admtesion  at  ••« 
easts  us  npon  the  proper  snbyect  «f  •v 
article.  Here  is  the  drawback  m 
spoke  of  awhile  ago.     Beng,  b;  a  ce- 


*  I  Tre  Giulj;  o  Sieno  Sonetti  di  Nicesti  Abideno,  P.  A.,  sopra  T 
d'nn  Creditor  di  Tre  Ghdi.    In  Roma;  1762. 
t  Ml^Bookb. 
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rious  chance^  always  (in  Ireland  at 
least)  a  gentleman^  though  at  the  same 
time  "  lord  of  his  lyre  and  of  no  land 
beside/'  the  poet  of  course  must  get 
his  lawn  and  velvet  somehow.  But 
Necessity  hath  no  lawn — hath  nothing 
but  sackcloth — and  hence  he  is  too 
often  driven  to  borrow  a  shilling  from 
any  one  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  ca- 
pital of  two-and-sixpence.  By  degrees 
ne  gets  involved,  and  loses  caste  and 
temper — though  sometimes  he  manages 
for  a  long  while  to  ''  keep  never  mind- 
ing" his  difficulties  ;  and  it  may  hap- 
pen that  some  striking  and  decisive 
turn-up  of  Fortune's  cards  ^  son  egard 
at  length  takes  place,  and  makes  either 
a  man  or  a  mouse  of  him.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  annoyances  arising  out 
of  debts  and  dunning  continue,  we 
may  be  certain  that  however  smooth  a 
face  he  puts  on  the  matter,  they  most 
contribute  a  pretty  considerably  plen- 
tiful seasoning  of  wormwood  to  his 
wine-cup. 

The  case  of  Glam-Battlsta  Casti, 
maker  of  the  book  under  our  thumb,  is 
a  melancholy  one  in  point.  If  ever  man 
stood  fair  for  becoming  eminent.  Cast! 
was  the  individual.  As  a  poet  of  great 
and  varied  powers  he  might  nave 
looked  forward  to  an  European  cele- 
brity. As  a  Roman  citizen  he  was 
endowed  with  every  requisite  to  assume 
a  toploftical  position  in  civil  society. 
As  a  man  of  general  genius,  literary 
and  scienstuffical,  he  distanced  all  his 
townspeople  by  a  long  chalk — shining 
Ankoog  tb«m  like  a  doUar  amid  a  bag 
of  halfjpence.  But  "  all  that*s  bright 
must  &de" — and  so  and  soon  did 
Casti's  prospects.  In  a  luckless  hour 
he  cast  away  from  him,  not  knoving 
its  value,  that  **  pearl  richer  than  all 


his  tribe** — his  independence  of  mind. 
He  went  into  debt  for  Three  Giulii— 
a  matter  somewhat  less  than  eightcen- 
pence  English^-and  dished  himself  for 
all  the  days  of  his  years. 

Poor  Giam-Battista  1 — Ill-starred 
Casti  I  Yet  there  was  more  than  one 
excuse  for  him.  He  had  for  some 
weeks  before  the  fatal  act  been  quitt 
out  at  elbows,  and  his  plans  to  raise 
the  wind  had  failed  like  so  many  bank- 
ers. Like  Leigh  Hunt  at  Pisa,  ht 
**  spent  a  gloomy  time  of  it,  walking 
about  the  stony  alleys*'  in  the  suburbi 
of  Rome,  and  meditating  on  the  d^ 
cided  inferiority  of  two  jugs  of  pump- 
water  to  one  flask  of  Montefiaseone. 
He  had  really  no  resource.  He  was 
in  a  ''fix"  with  Fortune.  It  may  be 
matter  for  grief,  but  is  surely  none  for 
wonder,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
most  of  an  opportunity  one  day  thrown 
in  his  way  bv  a  rencontre  with  his  Evil 
Genius,  in  the  shape  of  an  icemonger 
from  the  city,  who  came  up  to  him, 
took  him  by  a  button,  and  began  a 
conversation  with  him  on  the  nature 
and  properties  of  Tin.  It  was  natural 
that,  feeling  himself  unable  to  stand 
alone,  he  should  have  requested  another 
to  stand  a  loan  for  him.  This  was  the 
whole  "  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing." He  could  not  have  dreamt  at 
such  a  moment  that,  like  "  the  proud 
Count  Palatine"  in  Byron's  Mazeppa, 
he  was  destined  "to  dearly  pay  in 
after  davs"  for  his  folly — to  come 
down  with  heavy  compound  interest 
of  teiMTS  and  rhymes  for  the  «ash  he 
had  thus  transferred  from  his  friend^fi 
pocket  to  bis  own.  Repentance,  how- 
evecp  soon  reared  her  snaky  crest  amid 
bis  roses.  Hear  how  he  began  piping 
in  a  few  week^  ^fter  the  transaction : 


[the   poet  BEWAILETH   his   ill  luck  in  having  contracted  the  debt  or  THE 

TRE    GIULII.*] 
■  lo  oon  potr4  diniMittev  nal  piil.'* 
i  weep  as  I  recall  the  day  my  Pun 
Lent  me  those  fatal  Cj&rrr  1i&lO€xohniit  be  Uood 
A  full  half-hour  in  ghilly-shallying  mood 
Poising  them  in  his  hand,  and — one  by  one— ^ 
Counting  them  o*er,  as  first  he  had  begun. 

Even  then  1  saw  no  human  likelihood 
Of  my  repaying  them — and  I  still  see  none. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  if  I  sometimes  brood 

*  In  our  translations  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enlarging  this  debt  to  Three 
Half-Crowns.  Things  should  always  be  made  respectable.  We  applaud  the  taste 
of  that  painter,  who,  in  representing  Belshazzar's  Feast,  decorated  the  wrist  ef  the 
Hand  on  the  Wall  with  mffles  and  sleeTe-buttons. 
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l%e  Three  Half  Crowni. 

With  bitter  tears  over  my  dismal  fate, 
Besonnetizing  and  bewailing  it. 
Loathing  my  food,  which  at  such  seasons  I 
Exert  myself  in  vain  to  masticate. 

And  suffering  in  such  style  as  makes  me  fit 
For  nothing  but  to — ^go  to  bed,  and— die  1 


[De& 


Poor  Casti,  in  fact,  became  tho- 
roughly wretched — his  only  resource 
was  to  keep  disburthening  his  con- 
science in  sonnets,  and  of  these  he 
threw  off  two  hundred,  filled  with  the 
overflowings  of  a  wounded  spirit.  You 
peroeive  as  you  read  them  that  it  is  all 
up  with  him.  He  can't  get  the  least 
ease.  The  weight  of  the  Tre  Giulii 
Debt  lies  on  him,  as  the  weight  of  the 
National  Debt  lay  on  Cobbett.  Turn 
whither  be  will,  the  chilling  image  of 
the  dealer  in  ice  is  ever  on  his  beat. 
It  clings  doselier  to  him  than  his  very 


shadow — for  (according  to  the  Ger- 
man psychologists)  a  man*s  shidov 
doesn't  accompany  him  into  his  dresmi 
— whereas,  even  in  bis  dreams,  tk 
poet  still  feels  himself  shuddering  as- 
der  the  cold  eye  of  the  iceman.  Nar, 
he  thinks  that  if,  like  Dvdalos  or 
Icarus,  he  could  make  himself  a  psir 
of  pinions  and  mount  into  the  fiiW 
ment,  his  tormentor  would  get  anotbff 
pair,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  •  six- 
pence be  at  his  shoulder.  Thu  bi 
discusses  this  cloudy  topic  ;— 


[he  li  or  OPINION  THAT  UI8  CREDITOR  WOULD  PURSUE  HIX  UNTO  THE  ULS  OP  SET.] 

**  Se  Dedalo  IngCfnoso  d  fiADcbl.uoL** 

Yes ! — doubtless  'twas  delightful  beyond  measure 

To  Daedalus  to  sail,  as  in  a  skifT, 

Through  the  blue  seas  of  iGther,  high  o'er  cliff 
And  tower  1     Worth  more  than  all  the  golden  treasure 
Of  Earth  too,  must,  methinks,  have  been  the  pleasure 

Astolfo  felt,  when,  on  his  hippogrifl^ 

He  went  sky-scaling,  to  discover  if 
He  might  mount  to  the  moon,  and  there  make  seisare 
Of  the  poor  Paladin's  abstracted  brains.* 

And  yet  I  wish  not  to  be  winged,  or 
Thus  raised  above  Earth's  petty  pains  and  plains* 
And  whv  ?  Because  I  know  that  if  I  were. 

The  devil  would  dispatch  my  Creditor 
Up  after  me,  to  dun  me  in  the  vr  I 

He  says  in  Sonnet  X.  that  it  is  not  of  his  Debt  he  oonpUiu,  bat  «f  ki> 
Creditor. 

**  E  mentre  pur  queste  doglianie  io  fo, 

Non  mi  lagno  del  Debito,  bensi 

Di  te  lagnando,  o  Creditor  mi  to  I" 

The  Debt,  I  grant  you,  is  a  thing  to  rue; 

Yet  still  'tis  not  of  that  I  think  the  worst, 
O  cruel  Persecutor, — but  of  you ! 

In  Sonnet  XVIII.,  seeing  an  eagle  without  being  arretted  on  their  wtjW 

soaring  over  his  head,  he  thinks  how  a  denumd  for  **  Three  Gialtt.* 

happy  it  is  for  the  birds  that  they  can  In  the  next  a  novel  thought  itrfta 

pass  from    one  country  to    another  him,  and— 


[re  proposes  a  plan  op  mutual  ACCOMMODATION  TO  HIS 

••  Tu  ml  cbl«n  daoarU  td  Io  DOQ  fU  bA.** 

You  bother  me  for  coin,  and  I've  got  none. 
And  so,  you  see,  my  time  and  yours  are  lost : 
Well,  then  1     I'll  here  propose  t'ye,  free  of  coet» 

A  plan,  fair  both  for  Debitor  and  Dun. 


} 
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Attend  1 — When  one  has  got  no  money  one 

Can  pay  no  money — that's  as  plain  *s  a  post. 
So,  you  shall  cease  to  dun  tm,  even  in  fun» 

And  I»  de  Vautre  cote, — like  a  ghost — 
Shall  wait  till  you  speak  first.     Thus,  'tis  quite  cleart 

Peace  will  subsist  between  us, — and  what  more 
Dare  you  desire  ?     It  is  a  horrid  sin 
Eternally  to  teaze  and  bait  and  bore 

A  poor  Pilgarlic  of  a  Sonnetteer, 

Whose  only  crime  is  that  he  has  no  Tin  I 

The  advantage  derivable  from  this  He  says  (in  Sonnet  XXIV.)  that  his 

plan,  however,  being,  like  the  handle  Creditor's  features  are  so  stamped  on 

of  a  teapot,  all  on  one  side,  the  Credi-  his  memory  that  he  is  afraid  to  marry, 

tor,  we  suppose,  objects  to  it ;  and  so  lest  they  should  be  reproduced  in  the 

the  Poet  goes  on  lamenting  and  lam-  faces  of  his  children:— 
poonmg. 

*'  Forse  che  allora,  o  Creditor,  poich^ 

L*  effigie  tua  la  fantasia  m'  empi, 
Ed  impronta  indelebile  vi  fe ; 
I  figliuoli  farei  simili  a  te, 

£  per  casa  girar  vedrei  cost 
Tanti  Creditorelli  intomo  a  me  T* 

Your  image  fills  my  mind  so  constantly. 

And  I'm  so  badgered  by  your  scandalous  dunning. 
That  I  believe  my  children  would  resemble 
Not  me,  but  you ;  and  I  should  surely  see 
A  batch  of  little  Creditorlings  running 
About  my  house, — a  thought  that  makes  me  tremble  I 

In  the  twenty-seventh  sonnet, 

[HB   wishes     that    the    JEWISH  JUBILEE  COULD    BE  EE-FEOMCLOATBD    IN    Hlf 

TIME,  THAT   SO   HE   MIGHT   GET   SHOT  OF  HIS  DEBT.] 

«*  Ml  ricoido  afcr  Ictto  In  an  Rabbi.*' 

I  mind  me  to  have  read  in  some  old  Rabbi, 

Touching  past  usages  in  Palestine, 

Of  one  among  them  which,  as  I  opine. 
Was  b'yond  all  doubt  quite  the  reverse  of  shabby. 

And  gloriously  illustrated  that  fine 
Old  liberal  spirit,  roomv  as  an  abbey. 

For  which  those  Early  Easterns  took  the  shine : 
I  speak,  friends,  of  the  Jewish  Jubilee, 
When  no  one  was  permitted  to  wax  gabby 

Upon  the  strength  of  debts  incurred  or  owing. 
O,  were  such  Jubilee  proclaimed  anew 
To-day  for  Debtors — as  it  ought  to  be — 

I  guess  there's  no  describing,  and  no  knowing. 

How  I  would hold  my  tongue,  vile  Dun,  with  yon ! 

In  Sonnet  XL  I.  the  Poet  apostrophises  the  happy  days  of  the  Golden  Age,— 
^uand  la  Reine  Berthe  Jilait. 

"  Felici  tempi,  in  cui  Berta  fild !" 
O,  primitive  times,  when  good  Queen  Bertha  span! 

Therewerethen,hesays,noI.O.U*8,  that  the  luxurious  quiet  eigoyed  by 

sheriffs' officers,  or  Court-of- Conscience  people  in  those  days  must  have  been 

summonses ;  such  a  coin  as  a  Guilio  truly  delightful, 
could  not  be  metwith,and  above  all,  his  In  Sonnet  XL VI.  he  discusses  the 

Creditor  was  as  yet  a  nonentity ;  so  question.  Whether  his  Creditor  be  a 
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greater  scoundrel  than  an  Algerine 
Pirate ;  and  thinks  that  he  is,  hecause 
the  Pirate  is  satisfied  with  robbing  a 
man  of  what  he  has,  whereas  his  Cre- 
ditor wants  to  rob  him  of  what  he  has 
not,  and  nevei*  can  have^  namely,  Three 
Giulii. 

He  remarks  (Sonnet  L.)  that  earth- 
quakeSf  hurricanes,    &c.,  have    been 


greatly  on  the  increase  of  late  jear*, 
and  says  that  these  and  other  signs  of 
the  times  indicate  that  the  end  of  tiM 
world  is  not  far  off.  Thb  being  the 
case,  he  wonders  that  hb  Creditor 
hasn*t  something  more  serioos  to  think 
about  than  dodging  him  all  daj  for 
three  paltry  pieces  of  money. 
A  little  nirther  on — 


to 


[he  compares   his     debt   to   a   StiALt    SIMPLE,    WHICH   BT   DEOEEBS   GEOWt   T» 

THB   MAOmTCDB   OF  A   CABBAOB-TVMOtTR.] 

^  de  M  ]«  gsmbib  n  la  ItecU,  o  la.** 

Some  fine  May  mom  you  *wake,  and  find  a  small 
Pimple  established  on  your  neck — or  nose — 

Thereof  at  first  you  think  nothing  at  all. 
But  weeks  pass,  and  your  jolly  pimple  shows 
Itself  a  tumouPi  the  which  grows  and  grcmB, 

Till,  waxing  bigger  than  a  cannon-ball^ 
Like  that,  itlays  you  on  your  back-^^nor  goat 

Till  you  go  with  it — under  plumes  and  pall. 

Thus  'twas  and  'tis  with  Me  in  thi«  cftE«.     Wheo 
I  first  incurred  my  Debt  it  seemed  a  trifle'— 
A  nothing — a  mere  pimple,  so  to  say : 

Now  *iiB  a  tumour — an  enormous  wen — 
An  incubus^-a  mountain — and  will  stifle 
My  yery  life  and  soul,  I  think,  some  day  t 

One  morning  (so  he  relates)  he  goes 
see  an  Exhibition  of  Sculptures, 
but  is  horrified  by  meeting  among 
them  a  statue  bearing  a  marked  re- 
iemblftnce  to  his  Creditor ;  whereupon 
he  rushes  down  stairs  with  a  row  on 
his  lips  never  to  enter  such  a  pkce 
again. 

He  says  that  his  Creditor  has  so 
often  asked  him  for  the  Three  Giulii 
that,  let  him  (the  Poet)  talk  on  what 
subject  he  will,  his  first  answer  to  a 
question  is  always,  *'  I  really  hayen't 
got  them." 

Being  once  alone  in  a  place  where 
there  is  an  echo,  he  is  surprised  to 
hear  a  demand  made  on  him  for  Three 
Giulii.  He  looks  around,  but  seeing 
no  one,  he  tries  to  recollect  himselff 
and  then  finds  that  he  has  been  unoon- 
•ciously  repeating  aloud  to  himself  the 
dunning-formulary  of  his  Creditor. 

Ht  says  that  ha  finds  bark  a  good 
specific  m  a  fever,  and  that  when  he 


has  caught  cold  he  derives  great 
fit  from  a  cup  of  tea.     His  Cn 
alone  is  a  diseaet  inaormhU   kf  aar 
remedy. 

The  Ternary  Number,  he  tkiaks^  k 
a  mysterious  one.  There  were  tkrM 
Graoesi  three  Furies,  and  three  Fates ; 
Cerberus  had  three  beads ;  ApeO» 
was  distinguished  by  hu  Tripod*  «r 
three-legged  stool ;  and  Nepcva*  b; 
his  Trident,  or  thre»-prong«d  ioHu 
He  wonders*  therefore,  whetlier  aay 
part  of  what  he  suffers  be  attritialshJe 
to  the  circomstance  of  his  owing  TW«a 
Giuliif  and  not  two  or  four. 

He  is  astonished  that  the  worid  em 
Oontinue  to  subsist  if  there  be  O*^ 
tors  everywhere  ;  however,  oo 
thoughts  be  sapposca  that  the 
worrying  system  may  be 
characteristic  of  Rome,  just  aa 
singing  is  of  Stutgard,  and 
of  London.  Sonnet  LVII.»  ett 
head,  is  partieularly  good* 


[hb  ASSmNS  A  PHILOSOPHICAL   SEASON  WHY   HIS   CEEOlTOa  SHOULD 

BBAETBD  THAU  ONB   LlVmO  ANT  WBBBB  BtSB.] 
••Cbc  teofo  ectte  Inddbltata  fft.** 

One  fact  Tm  very  clear  I  may  set  down 
As  proved,— to  wit,  that — travel  m  what  line 
Yon  please,  you'll  meet  no  creditor  like  mioe» 

Even  though  you  ransack  every  land  and  town  i 
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On  which  account  I  oftentimes  opine 

That  if  clime,  skies,  and  temperattire  combine 
To  make  some  nations  black  and  others  brown, 

This  people  fierce  and  t'other  just  as  meek,  ^ 

The  Thracian  proud  and  greedj  of  renown. 

The  Assyrian  indolent,  the  Frenchman  gay, 
There  may  be  in  this  Roman  atmosphere 

An  influential  something,  so  to  speak. 

Which  renders  Debitors  averse  to  pay. 
And  Creditors  remorselessly  severe. 

Sonnet  LXIII.  exhibits  our  Poet  dared  by  those  dumb  oracles — that  he 

attempting  that  character  of  Conjuror  is  destined  to  groaa  far  ever  under 

in  which  so  many  a  Great  Man  has  the  debt  of  the  Three  Giulii  1     This 

failed.      He    tries    his    luck  on  the  ^'raiaeeitie  dander;"  and  in  the  next 

cards— and  lo  I  the  upshot  is*^as  de>  ]M^e 

[he  combs    down  with    Hit  rcirt  nNNT-RAMMfia  OJf    VMS  AEMOCa  OF  THB 

'     CABALISTIC  dIANTfl.] 

••  Vano  dMio,  feUt  pcnilci  num.*' 

Rutilitts,  Pious,  and  thai  herd  of  thinkers^ 

Who  spent  their  gropbg  lives  in  eabaltstio 

Researeh,  are  puffed  in  hugely  eulogistio 
Prose  by  your  old  blackletter  pen-aod*inkers; 

Your  Poets,  too,  who  love  Ifiet  and  the  Mystic, 

Have  pilloried  the  clique  in  many  a  distich 
As  mighty  Thaumaturgists  and  deep  drinkers 
At  Wisdom's  wells.    Perhaps*    To  me,  however. 
They  seem  no  better  than  a  troop  of  tinkers. 

Bungling  and  botching  what  they  try  to  shape. 
Talk  of  their  Cabala  I     Bah  I^Round  my  bikt  I 

I  wonder  can  they  help  me  to  escape 
Being  dunned  for  C^eef^alf^tftrdtDlllf*  'Tirtfaat's  the  chatt 
Let  them  do  that,lmd  then  111  think  theyVe  clever  I 

One  thing  puzzles   Giam-Battista,  be  always  walking  up  the  same  side  of 

He  cannot  comprehend  why  it  is  that  the  street  which  he  is  proceeding  to 

whenever  he  steps  out  on  the  pave  for  walk  down.     This  phenomenon  sets 

a  little  unfresh  air^  Ms  Creditor  should  him  a-pondering»  and  after  some  time 

[his  OPINION  IS  THAT  HB  ATTRACTS   HIS  CBBDlTOB  TOWABDS  HIM  BT  A  BPBCISB 

OF  ANIMAL  MAaNBTlSM.] 

<•  Diet  cbl  vuol,  I*  Attnsiion  il  da.** 

Let  Doctors  dissertate  about  Attraction^ 

And  preach  long  lectures  upon  Gravitation^ 

Indulging  thereanent  in  speculation 
For  which  no  human  creature  cares  one  fraction* 

*Tis  all  mere  twaddle-talk  and  iteration : 
Of  these  mysterious  modes  of  Nature's  action 

There  never  yet  was  any  explanation 
To  anybody's  perfect  satisfaction. 
However,  this  I  stubbornly  believe. 

And  for  the  proof  thereof  see  no  great  need 

To  take  down  Isaac  Newton  from  the  shelf— 
Thatt  move  whither  I  will — ^noon,  mom,  or  eve* 

I  manage  to  attract  with  awful  speed 

My  €it$$  HtiXU€x^\t9M'  Tormenter  tow'rda  myself  t 
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Some  people^  who  have  no  sympathy  very  odd  to  find  him  fmk&og  up  eveiT 

with  suflFeriQgy  may   fancv  they  see  now  and  thmi  to  his  Cre^ntor*  aad« 

something  humorous  in  all  this ;  and  after  treating  the  poor  mao  to  s«eh  a 

the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  we  fear  punch  in  ihe  rib*  as  makes  him  Mtrnggerg 

they  are  not  quite  in  the  wrong.     As  turning  about  with  his  fitoe   to   the 

we  get  deeper  into  the  poet's  book  we  public^  and  roaring  as  if  not  he,  bst 

ourself  begin  to  suspect  that  we  have  the  other^  had  been  the   awiilant— 

a  wag  to  deal  with.     It  is  certMuly  Ex.  gr, 

[he  floors  bis  CEEDITOa  IN  AN  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  IMMOmTALITT  OF  THE  SOCX.] 

'*  Nod  gU  p«r  impagiuir  la  ircrita.** 

My  Creditor,  who  is  upon  the  whole 

No  shakes  of  a  philosopher,  one  day 

Disputed  with  me — as  an  ass  might  bray^ 
Anent  the  nature  of  the  human  soul. 

**  I  g^ess,*'  quoth  he,  **  it  must  at  lenstfa  decay 
And  die :  ten  thousand  centuries  may  r<Nl» 
But  what  begins  must  end ;  and  'twould  be  droQ 

If  things  born  yesterday  should  live  alway. 
Bc^nning,  I  repeat,  implies  an  end.*' 

Whereon  I  answered,  with  a  deal  of  dignity, 
**  That's  all  mine  eye,  my  heterodozish  mend ! 
You  once  b%an  to  dun  me,  yet  that  bore 

Ends  not  and  will  not  end ;  your  base  maHnity 
Feeds  hX  upon  my  torments  evermore  r 

[he  FROPBSiBS   TO    INOW   NOTHING   ABOUT   ANT  THING   BXCEFT  TBI   FACT   TmaT 

HE   OWES  THREE  GIULII.] 

«*  fl^MK»  al  mio  CrtdiCor  vicn  TokmU.** 

Anon,  he'll  call  again,  and,  when  he  finds 
I  don't  **  come  down,*'  he'll  talk,  as  'twere,  with  voodH* 

Of  Nature's  works — ask  all  about  the  winds. 
And  clouds,  and  water-spouts — what  causes  thonder— 
How  far  the  earth  and  moon  may  be  asunder — 

And  fifty  other  queries  of  such  kinds : 

To  all  which  I — aware  that  muddy  minds 
Will  stupidlv  misunderstand  and  blunder— 

Content  myself  with  answering,  **  My  good  Creditor, 

On  these  points  yon  had  best  consult  the  Editor 

Of  the  New  Farthing- Rushlight  Magaiine. 
For  my  part,  all  I  know  is  this,  that  I 

Owe  Cj^ree  ||aI&Crotonil  to  you,  for  which  Tve  been 
Dunned  night  and  day,  and  shall  be  till  I  die." 

For  cool  impudence  this,  we  think,  may  be  pronounced  matdilcak     TW  %J^ 
lowing  is  not  much  more  modest: — 

[he  ACCUiBi  HIS  CREDITOR  OF  BEING  MORE  INHUMAN  THAN  ITEN  MSFfOCRA' 

WOULD   FERMIT  A   FHTSICIAN   TO  BE.] 

••  Nob  pocbt  Toll«  bo  litfM*  dk  da  eliL** 

I've  often  heard  it  said  by  persons  who 

Were  deep  in  Galen  and  Hippocrates, 
That  there  be  days  (and  those  by  no  means  few) 

On  which,  however  threateningyoor  disease. 
The  Doctor  mustn't  bleed  you.     This,  if  tme^ 

Seems  queer,  considering  what  strange  maladif 
These  crax^  frames  of  ours  are  sulgeot  to ; 

But,  letting  you  defend  it,  if  you  please. 
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I  tell  JOQ  this,  in  confidence — that  my 
Doctor  roakeii  no  distinctions  with  reeard 

To  me —  bat  thinks  that  etery  day  is  good 
For  bleeding  me — at  least  he  labours  hard 
To  drain  my  purse^ — and  that,  you  won*t  deny^ 
Is  quite  as  bad  as  thirstmg  for  my  blood. 

The  sly  rogue !     It  is  plain  that  he  frontery  he  exhibits.     Being  assured 

is  on  the  chousing    tack   after    all.  that  no  proceedings  will  ever  be  taken 

What  is  shameful  iSf  that  the  more  against  him  for  the  Three  Giulii— 
indulgence  he  recei vesi  the  more  ef- 

[RE    breaks  out   into  the   rOLLOWINO    SHOCKINO   ABUSE  OF  HIS  CREDITOR.] 

•*  Se  pur  ood  non  m*  Interpelli,  acdo.** 

You  don*t9  theui  mean  to  prosecute  me  ?    Good  I 

But  what  are  you  afraid  of?     Never  thinki 

You  hungry  beggar^  that  I  want  to  shrink 
From  paying  you  1  I'd  shoot  you  if  I  could* 
But  'tisn't  in  my  nature  or  my  blood 

To  humbug  you.     I  trust  I  wouldn't  sink 

My  character  so  low  I     Get  pen  and  ink. 
And  tott  up  all  for  which  I  could  be  sued— i 

What  is  it?    Cj^ree  ||aU«Crotonil !    A  paltry  nett 

Amount  of  ninety  pence  I     Can  you  believe 
That  I  would  bilk  you  for  so  very  small 
A  lobb  ?     No,  no ;  I  don't  deny  the  Debt, 
What  I  deny  is  this,  as  you  perceive. 
That  I've  got  funds  to  settle  it  withal. 

In  a  similar  strain  is  the  following,  in  which 

[be     compares    his    case   WITH    THAT    OF    JUVBNAL's    **  VIATOR    VACUUS,  QUI 


CORAM    LATRONE   CANT  AT.** 


'*  PMsegfffar,  cba  toletto  inarma  a  »  pit.*' 

The  tinless  traveller,  as  he  jogs  along 
The  highway  on  some  fresh  September  mom* 
Strong  in  his  pauperism,  can  laugh  to  scorn 

The  rich  man*s  fears  of  robbery  and  wrong : 

The  footpad  hears  the  rascal's  merry  song. 
And  lets  him  pass  in  peace,  as  one  forlorn. 
Yet  you,  0,  pitiless  wretch,  with  heart  of  horn. 

Ring  ever  in  my  ears  the  dong-ding-dong 

Of  your  vile  Cprf  f  l^ali^Crntottll,  albeit  I  hold 
My  shrunken  purse  before  you  upside-down, 
And  turn  my  smallclothes'  pockets  inside-out. 

And  swear  ten  oaths  that  all  my  hopes  of  gold. 
Silver  and  copper,  in  the  shape  of  crown. 
Pound,  penny,  or  pistole,  are  down  the  spout! 

We  do  not  cotton  to  him,  we  con-      moods.     Let  us  look  at  what  he  is 
fess,  when  he  is  in  those  vituperative      about  some  twenty  pages  further  on. 

[he  lATi   THAT  IF  THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  METALS   WERE  POSSIBLE,  HE  WOULD 

CONTENT   HIMSELF   WITH   COINING   THREE  GIULII.] 

**  Ob,  qoMto  tdoceunenta  vaaeggid.'* 

Those  old  Alchymic  Dreamers ! — rest  their  bones. 
And  be  their  souls  eternally  assoiled. 
The  Lullys,  Arnolds,  Gabors,  who  so  toiled 
* ,  To  turn  base  metals  into  precious  ones  I 
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Sleepless  and  worn,  amid  retorts  and  cones 

And  crucibles,  they  fused  and  blew  and  boiled- 
Alas,  in  vain  I — their  sulphurs,  salts  and  stones 

Exhaled  in  smoke — and  thej  died  fa^^  and  foiled. 
Yet,  after  all,  why  might  not  Art  and  Labour 

Achieve  the  project  ?     I  don*t  know.     Man's  lore 
Is  vast,  and  Science  day  by  day  increases ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  if,  by  following  Gabor, 

/could  coin  Cl^ree  %9i\U€xt)i^ni^  Td  ask  no  mor«. 
But  break  my  furnaces  and  pots  to  pieces. 


We  have  lutherto  been  looking  in  out  the  vials  of  his  indignataoD.     At 

vain  for  any  evidence  of  actual  dunning  length  we  do  meet  with  just  mm 

on  the  part  of  the  honest  man  upon  somewhat  less  vague  than  tbe 

whom  Giambattista  is  pleased  to  pour  and  thus  it  runs : — 

[his  creditor  is  compared  to  a  cat,  which  first  plats  inxH  m 

AND   THEN   SLITS  ITS   WINDPIPE.] 
*«SI  mottft  U  Cfdrtw  ipmi  eoa  at.** 

My  Dun  occasionally  condescends 

To  chat  with  me  on  politics  and  such 

Impertinent  ooneems  i  he  wonders  nuMli 
What  policy  the  Great  Mogul  intends 
To  follow — whether  Spun's  condition  mends-*- 

When  Prussia  shall  have  Hungary  in  her  olateh-^ 

And  whether  England  means  to  swamp  the  Dutch 
Thus  he  begins,  but  regularly  ends 
In  the  old,  shy,  shabby,  creditorial  style. 

<'  Mais,  apropos  des  hotten,''  hell  say,  **  pntjp  what 

About  those  Cj^rre  9talVitvt^\»ni  you  got  bst 

The  scoundrel ! — he  reminds  one  of  the  Cat. 
So,  too,  she  mystifies  the  Movse  awhile. 

And  plays  with  him,  and  then — then  slits  his 


The  poet  complains  that  his  Creditor      to  him.     Me  wishes  he  could  haw  iht 
has  taken  to  learning  French — for  the      horn  of  Astolfo,  or  the  eloqueace  of 


sole  purpose,  as  he  believes,  of  being      TuUy,  that  he  mifffat  try  tbe  cfliKt  ef 
able  to  dun  him  in  that  language,      them  on  his  Creditor.     H*       -  -     - 


/ 


This  b  a  source  of  deep  tribulation      allusion  to  the  great  RoiDaa 

•*  Ho  ittlMO  air  41  aeeroB,  tW  fm.*' 

They  tell  this  most  characteristie  stoi^ 
Concerning  Cicero,  called  also  TuUjr^ 

That  he,  in  virtue  of  his  ora-tory» 

Would  never  pay  a  debt,  however  fblly 

Made  out^ — but  that,  when  badgered  by  A  bore^  he 

Would  mount  the  Rostrmn — talk  about  his  glory — 
Protest  that  forking  out  the  blunt  would  sully 
His  honour  bright — in  short  so  coax  and  boliy 

That  even  his  Creditor  walked  off  enchanted. 
O,  happy  Cicero  1 — thrice-favoured  man. 

To  whom  this  grand  Gift  of  the  Gab  was  granted  I 
Unlike  to  me,  whose  logic,  for  my  sinsy 
Fails  wofnlly, — for,  twadSe  all  I  can^ 
My  Creditor— -the  blackguard  1-m»d1j  grina* 

He  consoles  himself^  however^  by  reflecting  thai  the 
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knock-down  phrttdologj  of  the  Lacedemoniaos  is,  afler  all,  the  real  thing ; 
and 

[hB    thinks   his    CREDlTOa    OUGHT    TO   ADHiaB  EVEN   A    REFUSAL,  17  GIVEN    IN 

PROPER   SPARTAN   FASHION.] 

**  La  Borercliia  in  parlar  proliuitA." 

Lofigwindedness  in  prose  and  eke  in  rhyme 

I  horribly  abominate :  that  short 

Sharpy  tranchant  style  of  speaking  is  my  forte 
In  vogue  through  Sparta  once  upon  a  time.  . 
Thus,  when  Ring  PhiUp,  thinking  it  no  crime. 

Requested  from  the  proud  Byzantine  Court 

A  passage  for  hb  navy  through  their  port, 
Pow  toute  reponse  they  sent  him  one  sublime. 
Brief,  thundering  NO  !*     How  far  above  all  mean. 

Small,  sneaking,  shufflinar,  diplomatic  art 
Such  answer  soars  I     Then,  Creditor  of  mine. 
When  we  twain  meet,  and  you  commence  a  scene. 

And  ask,  "  Pray,  can  you  pay  me  even  a  part?*' 
And  I  shout,  "  NO  !'*  count  that  intensely  fine  I 

The  poet  has  been  so  long  wearyine  oozy  bed  to  rebuke  him.     The  sonnet 

the  general  ear  with  himself  and  his  embodying  this  conception  is  in  very 

Three  Giulii,  that  old  Father  Tyber  poor  taste  > — 
grows  indignant,  and  rises  from  his 

[he    narrates    how    father   TTRER    takes    THE   SUBJECT    OF    HIS    DITTIES    IN 

DUDGEON.] 

«  AUoreta«  qiiMtl  U  pirfrc  Tthro  udL'* 

Dull  Daddy  Tyber  doth  not  much  admire 
My  songs  :  with  manner  any  thing  but  bland 
Some  days  agone  he  foamed  up  towards  the  land. 

Shook  his  hoar  locks  at  me,  and  spake  in  ire — 
"  Ennius  land  Virgil  trod  this  hallowed  strand ; 

Here  burned  the  Mantuan  and  Venusian  fire, 

In  times  when  Rome  knew  how  to  prize  the  Lyre, 
And  Valour  and  the  Arts  went  hand-in-hand. 

To  me  high  bards  in  every  age  have  sung  ; 
Their  themes  were  Kings,  Chiefs,  Dames,  the  Court  and  Camp, 
Love,  War,  Time's  changes,  this  world's  ups  and  downs : 

Why  waggest  thou,  then,  here  that  vulgar  tongue  ?^ 
Begone,  thou  hangabone  three-halfpenny  scamp. 

And  troll  elsewhere  thy  catch  of  dttt  ^Al&CrdtollK. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  being  manner,  Giambattista  agidn  falls  to 
snubbed  in  such  an   unceremonious      work.     In  this  instance 

[he   ANTICIPATES    IN    FANCY   THE    OCCURRENCE  OF  ONE  OF    THE    ACTUAL  EXPE- 
RIENCES OF    BARON   MUNCHAUSEN.] 

**  La  pre»o  II  Polo,  ad  |»ift  «ortl  dl.** 

It  seems  that  at  the  Pole,  in  Winter-time, 

When  days  are  shortest,  any  thing  you  say 
(It  doti*t  much  matter  whether  prose  or  rhyme) 

Dies  on  the  frozen  air  unheard  away, 

*  To  this  the  poet  appends  the  following  note : — ^Avendo  Filippo  il  Macedone 
domandato  ai  Bisantini  il  passaggio  per  gli  stati  loro,  essi  gli  risposero  coUa  sola 
particola  negsitiva  o^. 
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Till  Sammer  comes, — when^  on  the  first  ^o^  dij 
That  visits  that  most  hyperborean  clime. 

Same  air  dissolves,  and  withont  more  delay 
Out  come  the  words  of  jour  past  pantomime. 
Pondering  on  this,  I've  sometimes  fancied,  if 

My  creditor  and  I  were  there  together 
Some  Winter,  and  his  talk  were  froxen  stiff. 

How  much  it  would  astonish  and  astound 

The  Polers  when  they'd  hear,  in  warmer  weatberj 

Ten  thousand  calls  for  Cj^rf  e  f^al&tf rofontf  ftll  ro^i 

Talking  somewhat  further  on    of  natural  prodigies,    such 
cometSy  &c., 

[HB^SATI    that    his    creditor   is  a   mors    TRRRIBLI    8IOBT    THAV    A 
^BECAUSE  HIS  MOVEMENTS  CANNOT   BE   CALCULATED  ON   RXPO&S-I 

"Comete,  ehe  pel  CM  dote  wn  ra*** 

The  hlood-red  Comet,  which,  in  fiery  sweep» 
Burns  round  the  welkin,  threatening  each  beholder 
With  War  or  Plague  ere  Time  be  greatly  older. 

Bids,  I  protest,  no  deadlier  terrors  creep 
Through  my  pale  veins,  nor  makes  my  chilled  hairt 

Than  doth  my  Dun  when,  with  a  sly,  bo-peep 

Ahord  and  aspect,  stealthy  as  a  sheep. 

He  taps  me,  catchpole-fashion,  on  the  shoulder. 

Such  Comet  is,  no  doubt,  a  terrible  sight ; 
Still,  staring  at  it  from  one's  tenth-flat  attic. 

One  knows  what  time  'twill  go,  and  come,  and  go  ; 

But  where,  or  when,  at  mom,  eve,  noon,  or  night. 
My  Comet  will  flare  up  I  never  know— 
His  movements  are  so  desperately  erratic  I 

At  last,  gathermg  courage  from  despair  itself, 

[he  TBLLi  BIS  CREDITOR  THAT  THE  MORE  HB's  DCTNNBD,  THE   MOES   BS  WT 

PAT  ONE   stiver!] 
"  Donqoe  mentre  ni  chledl  1  OloQ  trt,** 

Since  you've  begun,  O,  teazingest  of  men. 

To  dun  me  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
'Tis  clear  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 

You  act  from  habit — not  Volition's  power. 
Your  words  may  rattle  out  of  you,  but  when 

They  do  I  hear  them  as  one  would  a  shower 

Of  pop-ffun  pellets  levelled  at  some  tower. 
Whereof  the  guna  know  nothing  there  and  then. 
I  lately  read  in  some  old  Magazine 

Of  some  Automaton  of  German  breed 
That  used  to  speak  bv  means  of  tubes  and 
'Tis  thus  You  speak  to  lie,  you  mere  machine  I 

So  I'll  not  mind  vou  further— and  indeed 
At  best  your  eloquence  is  no  great  things. 

We  have  now,  as  we  think,  indiffe-  andrine  metre  in  whidi  nil 

rently  well  fnlfilled  our  duty  as  a  tm-^  ought  to  be  written,  and  we  dow  hi 

duitore    by  our  friend  Giarobattbta.  book — ^yet  not,  we  hope,  for  tkt  te 

One  other  Sonnet,  in  that  noble  Alex-  time. 

[he  threatens  finally  to  escape  into  some  desert,  tctrn  ^ack-as^  a9 

LIVE   ON    thistles.] 
••  O,  inatU«  trftvaffUoI  o  Taalli.** 
O,  mentis  vaniiat  !  O,  assishness  of  Man  I 

What  boots  it  me,  alas  1  that  with  enormoos  toQ 

I  snore  through  Paracekus,  Plato,  Baoon,  Boyleb 

And  other  humcnum  bumbogi  ?    Chasiog  the  tt  iu» 
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Of  Knowledge^  I  have  trudged  from  Bershebah  to  Dan* 
And  all  is  barren  1 — I  have  spent  my  midnight  oil 
For  nought,  and  sown  my  seeds  upon  a  stony  soil. 
And  now  the  Mills  of  Science  yield  me  only  bran  I 
There-fore  Philosophy,  1  guess,  is  not  the  ticket ; 

There-fore  I'll  cut  and  run  from  all  my  books,  and  seek 
Some  savage  mountain-den  or  wild  outlandish  thicket, 

And  there  keep  cudgelling  my  brains  from  week  to  week, ' 
Till  I  discover  how,  despite  Miss  Fortune's  frowns, 
I  may,  by  hook  or  crook,  make  prize  .of  ^^XH  %aU«Ctol)Dnil. 


Giambattista  Casti  was  born  in 
1721,  and  died  in  1803.  We  find,  on 
referring  to  the  Conversaiiatu-Lexiconf 
that  we  were  under  a  mistake  in  sup- 

Eosing  him  to  have  altogether  dished 
imself  by  contracting  the  Giulii  Debt ; 
for  in  three  years  after  th^  publication 
of  his  sonnets,  he  obtuned  the  post  of 
Court-poet  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Florence,  and  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  patronized  by  Joseph  II.,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  whose  successor, 
Francis  II.,  bestowed  the  Laureatship 
on  him.  Considering  the  length  of 
his  life,  he  cannot  be  called  a  very 
voluminous  writer.  His  chef-dcnivre 
is  a  political  satire,  entitled  OH  Anir 
malt  Parlanti,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  lately  translated  into  English  by 
Mr.  Rose.  Casti  appears  to  have 
lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him- 
self and  everybody  else :  he  died,  how- 
ever, in  the  odour  of  a  somewhat 
doubtful  reputation,  occasioned  by  the 


publication  of  anothei'  celebrated  work 
of  his,  the  NoveUe  Oalaali,  with 
which,  we  trust,  the  common  hang- 
man's hands  may  some  day  or  other 
form  an  acquaintance. 

As  for  his  Tre  Oiulii,  those  who 
owe  money  themselves  will,  of  course, 
think  it  but  a  dull  joke.  The  rest  of 
the  world  must,  perforce,  laugh,  in 
spite  of  all  other  misfortunes.  Yet, 
whatever  the  author's  object  might 
have  been,  the  book  in  reality  sub- 
serves a  better  purpose  than  that  of 
sneering  at  sonnets  and  sonnet-spin- 
ners. There  will  always  be  a  vast  deal 
of  sober  prosaic  truth  in  the  homely 
apopthegm,  **  Out  of  debt  out  of  dan- 
ger ;"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  Three 
Half- Crowns  in  one's  pocket,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  able  to  look  round  the 
world  without  seeing  anybody  who  has 
a  more  equitable  claim  to  them  than 
one's-self.  As  a  capital  old  poet 
sings— 


«<  Freedome  [from  Duns]  yt  vs  a  nobile  thynge. 
For  yt  makes  men  to  have  lykinge. 
All  solace  unto  men  yt  gives ; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freelie  lives. 
A  nobile  harte  may  have  none  ease. 
Nor  nocht  else  that  may  yt  please, 
If  thys  do  faile  yt,  for  free  lykinge 
Ys  yarned  above  all  other  thynge. 
O  I  he  that  hath  ay  livtid  free 
May  not  knowe  welle  the  propertie. 
The  anger,  nor  the  wretchit  dome. 
That  ys  coupled  unto  thirldome  ; 
But  gif  he  had  assayed  yt 
Then  all  perqueir  he  myghte  yt  wit.^ 


*  bxEBOUB's  poem  of  Robert  the  Bruce* 
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Bomtp  May,  1836. 

An  minsual  demand  for  post  horBes 
has  given  us  a  fair  excuse  to  disregard 
the  Idj unctions  we  had  laid,  upon  our- 
selves to  depart.  One  day  more  we 
linger,  and  as  your  last  letter  reminds 
me  I  have  said  little  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  I  employ  a  spare  moment  to  tell 
you  how  much  his  greatness  and  sub- 
limity have  gained  on  my  admiration. 
The  stupendous  paintings  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  display  a  power  of  con- 
ception and  execution  all  but  super- 
human, and  fill  the  mind  with  asto- 
nishment and  awe.  The  unerring  hand 
has  seconded  so  well  the  daring  spirit, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  sublime  and  imposing 
than  the  scenes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  which  he  has  filled  the  flat 
compartments  of  the  ceiling,  or  figures 
more  majestic  than  the  prophets  and 
sibyls  which  occupy  the  spaces  in  its 
curves.  And  it  is  not  in  the  grand  and 
sublime  alone  that  Michael  Angelo 
has  immortalized  himself  here.  The 
scenes  from  the  li  fe  of  Mary  in  the  arches 
above  the  windows  display  great  tender- 
ness of  feeling  ;  though  the  calm  sere- 
nity of  domestic  love  could  have  found, 
one  would  think,  but  an  uncongenial 
home  amid  the  passionate  impulses  and 
ambitious  visions  of  his  impetuous 
mind.  The  lofty  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  chapel  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Last  Judgment.  The  co- 
louring has  failed  in  many  parts,  by 
which  the  general  effect  is  much  im- 
paired ;  allowing  however  for  this, 
and  admitting  it  to  be  a  marvellous 
display  of  varied  powers,  I  still 
think  that  in  conception  and  compo- 
sition it  is  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able pictures  I  have  ever  beheld.  The 
anguish,  despair,  and  terror  in  the 
countenances  and  struggles  of  the  con- 
demned is  expressed  with  too  horrible 
a  truth  ;  the  merciful  Jesus  himself 
appears  as  the  wrathful  and  inexorable 
judge ;  and  even  among  the  blessed 
there  is  no  hope,  no  joy.  The  whole 
work  seems  to  me  an  exhibition  of  the 
artistes  power  much  more  than  the  ex- 
pression of  devotional  feeling,  though 


it  is  said  he  often  worked  withoat  re« 
muneration — solely  ''for  the  honour 
of  God."      ^ 

The  tapestries  for  which  Raphael 
prepared  the  seven  cartoons  now  hap- 
pily preserved  at  Hampton  Court»  and 
four  others  since  lost,  were  intended 
to  adorn  the  altar  and  side  walls  of 
this  same  chapel,  and  with  Michael 
Angelo's  paintings  must  have  been  the 
most  glorious  concentration  of  excel* 
lence  ever  presented  by  art  to  the  con* 
templation  of  man.  The  tapestries 
are  still  hung  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Vstican.  As,  however,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  cartoons,  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  faded  but  still  beaudful 
reflections  of  those  works-^he  highest 
triumph  of  dramatic  art — the  noblest 
monument  of  even  RaphaeKs  genius. 
His  Transfiguration  and  Domenichino's 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome  are  con- 
sidered the  chief  treasures  of  the  pie* 
ture  gallery  in  the  Vatican.  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself  for  being  di^ 
appointed  in  the  first,  and  will  not 
venture  to  criticise  what  b  generallly 
considered  the  finest  oil  painting  ia 
the  world. 

How  little  I  have  dwelt  on  ancient 
Romel  You  will  think  her  living 
treasures  have  thrown  into  shade  the 
mournful  records  of  her  former  great- 
ness. So  in  truth  they  have :  a  new 
world  has  been  opened  to  me,  contain- 
ing stores  of  thought  and  feeling; 
revelations  of  spirit  in  new  and  beau- 
teous forms ;  I  have  caught  bright 
glimpses  of  the  elevating  tendencies  of 
art,  and  secured,  what  to  an  invalid 
is  perhaps  the  cfaiefest  blessing  of  all, 
a  never-failing  spring  of  happy  recol- 
lections, in  whose  pure  waters  the 
languid  spirit  may  find  refreshment  in 
many  a  weary  hour  of  despondency 
and  piun.  This  bright  world,  too, 
needs  no  antiquarian  lore  to  stamp  a 
factitious  value  on  its  monuments,  no 
historical  knowledge  to  explore  its 
pleasant  paths ;  and  it  requires  both  to 
awaken  enthusiasm  amidst  the  verv 
small  remains  of  the  republic  which 
exist,  and  to  decide  on  the  discrepan- 
cies which  puzsle  and  perplex  even 
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the  learned  themselves  in  their  endea- 
vour to  assign  a  locality  even  to  once 
remarkahle  edifices.  1  must  confess 
therefore  that  the  profound  and 
mournful  interest  which  invests  Rome 
in  her  decay  arises  very  much  from 
her  touching  heauty^  from  the  sweet 
and  pensive  thoughts  stirred  within 
118  hy  her  singular  loneliness  and  de* 
Bolation,  from  the  tender  pity  which 
is  always  awakened  by  fallen  great- 
ness. 

In  the  Forum  I  had  to  deplore  the 
impossibility  of  abstracting  myself  from 
the  present,  of  realizing,  amid  every 
tight  and  sound  that  could  scare  away 
sentiment,  that  perhaps  (for  it  is  all 
a  perhaps)  I  stood  on  the  very  spot 
hallowed  by  the  living  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  Among  the  gigantic  remains 
of  imperial  luxury,  on  the  contrary, 
one  is  glad  to  escape  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  to  enjoy  the  singular  beauty 
around,  undisturbed  by  recollections 
of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  man. 
Seated,  for  instance,  this  morning  on 
a  broken  column — a  relic  of  the  for- 
mer grandeur  of  the  Caesars'  palace 
^.a  scene  of  sublime  desolation  and 
beauty  lay  before  us  which  probably 
no  other  city  could  present.  As  the 
lower  story  is  filled  up  with  soil  and 
rubbish,  the  entrance  is  on  the  second, 
through  an  artichoke  garden,  in  which 
the  vegetables  are  planted  among  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns,  and  tangled 
weeds  spring  up  through  marble  pave- 
ments. From  the  highest  point  of  the 
ruins  we  looked  upon  the  wide  and 
malancholy  Campagna  stretched  out 
far  and  near — its  waste  and  solitary 
plain  varied  only  by  majestic  lines  of 
broken  aqueducts  and  fri^pooents  of 
massive  brick  work.  Every  where  the 
eye  rested  on  ruins  touching  in  their 
■olitary  grandeur,  on  immense  and 
shapeless  fragments  telling  of  the  gi- 
gantic fabrics  to  which  tbev  onee 
belonged,  now  overgrown  with  trees 
and  shrid>8.  The  spirit  of  desolation 
has  passed  over  the  pillared  halls,  the 
shattered  columns,  and  the  roofless 
temples,  but  her  path  is  traced  in 
lines  of  living  beauty,  and  affects  the 
imagination  with  all  the  varied  power 
of  poetry  and  harmony.  Far  beyond, 
the  Latian  pi«n  is  bounded  by  a  grace- 
ful amphitheatre  of  hills  which  seem 
to  touch  the  loftier  chain  of  the  deep 
blue  Apennines,  still  sprinkled  with 
their  wmter  snow«  and  the  tall  dark 


cypress  rising  among  the  distant  tombs, 
contrast  well  with  the  bare,  parched 
surface  of  the  Campagna. 

From  every  height  in  and  near 
Rome  the  views  are  indescribably  beau* 
tiful,  combining  in  an  unequalled  de- 
gree the  grand  and  sublime,  with  the 
varied  and  picturesque.  From  the 
Pincian  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  mo- 
dern city — where  Claude  studied  his 
lovely  evening  effects,  where  he,  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Poussin  lived — 
the  view  is  of  singular  and  heart- 
stirring  beauty.  The  defects  of  the 
modern  buildings  vanish  at  this  dis- 
tance beneath  the  grandeur  which  pre- 
vails in  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
Innumerable  domes,  palaces,  and 
churches  combine  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  villas,  vineyards,  and 
clumps  of  trees  ;  and  in  the  morning 
scarce  a  sound  or  movement  breaks 
the  singular  and  impressive  silence. 
Even  in  the  evenings,  when  the  people 
are  more  out  of  doors,  it  is  like  life 
in  the  desert — a  something  foreign  to 
the  place,  as  though  the  human  forms 
were  accidents  of  the  moment,  to  pass 
away  and  leave  all  to  their  natural 
desolation.  To-day  we  have  seen  the 
gigantic  ruins  of  Caracalla*s  Baths, 
the  Circus  Maximus — in  which  the 
chariot  course  is  still  plainly  traced, 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  baths 
of  Titus  and  their  still  fresh  and  vi- 
vidly-coloured graceful  arabesques,  &c. 
&c — but  these  you  have  often  seen  in 
description. 

In  appearance  the  lower  classes  are 
grave  and  dignified — their  profile  and 
figures  fine — their  movements  quiet 
and  stately.  The  men  ai*e  not  so 
handsome  as  the  women ;  they  are 
of^en  gloomy  and  fierce  in  expression, 
always  picturesque  in  costume,  with 
the  large  cloak  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  with  an  effect  an  artist 
might  prize  in  his  model.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  radiant  creatures 
come  from  whom  we  meet  in  our 
evening  drives,  with  bright,  rich 
colour,  sparkling  eyes,  classical  nose, 
and  pretty  costume.  Grace,  indeed, 
seems  the  birthright  of  these  favourites 
of  nature.  A  day  or  two  ago  we  were 
admiring  a  Narcissus,  in  Mr.  Gib- 
son's studio,  when  he  told  us  he  had 
modelled  it  faithfully  from  the  care- 
less attitude  of  a  poor  shepherd  boy 
he  had  seen  seated  by  a  fountain^  in 
one  of  hb  evenmg  walks. 
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Mola  4i  Gaetm  May  S. 

Happy  is  it  for  us  that  even  tender 
regrets  fade  away  imperceptibly  under 
the  influence  of  change  of  scene  and 
place — especially  when  such  a  radiant 
sun  pours  a  flood  of  glory  on  such  a  sea^ 
eartn,  air,  and  sky,  as  gladden  our 
eyes  at  this  moment.  Truly  it  is  a 
sad  affair  to  say  farewell  to  Rome. 
We  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  leaving 
other  interesting  places,  but  our  last 
look  of  Rome  is  filled  with  sadness 
for  her.  Involuntarily  we  invest  her 
decaying  monuments  with  the  emotions 
that  press  on  our  own  hearts,  and  ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  they,  too,  are 
conscious  of  the  ruin  and  desolation 
that  weighs  so  heavily  on  our  spirits. 

For  miles  our  road  lay  over  the 
Campagna,  silent,  bare,  desolate — 
heightening  the  mournful  effect  of  the 
countless  remains  of  ancient  great- 
ness scattered  in  every  direction. 
Aqueducts,  columns,  trophies,  tombs, 
**  monuments,  not  of  individuals  but 
of  generations,  not  of  men  but  of 
empires."  Here  they  lie,  not  as  within 
the  city,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
life  around  them,  but  in  the  very  sleep 
of  death.  Even  nature  herself  seems 
sunk  in  the  same  dreamless  slumber  ; 
no  verdure,  trees,  shrubs,  or  even 
vineyards  reft*e8h  the  eye,  or  remind 
the  stranger  that  he  b  journeying  to 
the  sunny  south. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  spell 
seems  broken,  the  country  imjproves, 
and  every  mile  is  fraught  with  the 
interest  which  the  beauty  of  nature 
sheds  on  the  traditions  of  history. 
We  passed  through  Albano,  reserving 
our  visit  to  its  famed  lake  till  our 
return  from  Naples,  through  Velletri. 
Slept  at  Cisterna,  which  we  left  this 
morning,  with  many  a  vow  it  should 
be  the  last  time,  and  prepared  our- 
selves for  heroic  resistance  to  the 
''fatal  drowsiness**  with  which,  on 
the  faith  of  the  ^uide-books,  we  ex- 
pected to  be  assailed  in  crossing  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  Dismal  tales  are 
told  of  the  danffers  of  breathing  this 
impure  air.  Though  we  did  not  ex- 
perience the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  inclination  to  sleep,  despite  the 
able   assistance  of  the  beds  at  Cis- 


E- 


tema,  you  perhaps  wiU  oo— i<icr  tbi 
the  effect  actually   produced  bj  t. 
monotony  of  these  dreary  tweaij  • 
miles  was  quite   as  remarbUe— « 
were  reduced  to  absolute  sHeiice. 

The  marshes  are  tolemJbly  c^r- 
vated.  The  flax  is  in  fall 
large  herds  of  bufBdoea  were 
on  the  rich  pasturage — bat  not  ■ 
human  face  or  dwelling  T«rWti  *^\ 
wearisome  and  unnatural  aofitiaiV 

At  Terracina  we  were  ooce  c  - 
on  the  shores  of  the  MetfitcrraBei 
which,  bright  and  lovely  aa  r*<*' 
seemed  to  smile  a  welcome  in  rets: 
for  our  hearty  greeting.  The  baa-': 
of  Terracina  is,  unhappily*  hia^  » 
fair,  as  we  could  judge  witb  ps.* 
from  the  wretched  looks  of  tbc  = 
habitants.  Old  and  youn^  alike  k 
victims  of  the  malaria ;  and  ts  l 
there  was  something  beyood  expre^ 
sion  melancholy  in  the  cootrast  V 
tween  the  smiling  beauty  of 
and  the  sallow,  woe-begooe 
of  the  people.  The  neRlectipd 
tion  of  the  populatioQ  of 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
rable — at  Fondi,  the  next 
it  is  wretched  beyond  all 
experience,  and  at  Itri  still 
never  dreamt  that  the  ki 
could  look  so  fearfbl  and 
every  wretched  dweUing 
a  swarm  of  importunate 
hideous,  squalid,  and  damoro 
are  said  to  be  the  fimiBss  of  tks  far 
gands  concealed  in  the 
mountains.     Precarious  and 


knrw 


as  is  the  subsisteDce  of  the  kaiai 

beings  who  depend  on  tbcm,  it  is  tf^ 

cult  to  refuse  them  the 

demand  with  such  ferooooi 

and  still  more  difficult  to 

a  wise  and  well-ordered 

miffht  not  mitigate  the 

evils  of  thdr  iitnatioD»  if 

gether  prevent  the  banelnl 

the  malaria.     It  waa 

the  rich  loveliness  of 

district  softened  the  MinM 

tions  we  had  receifed    bnt,  tks*e»- 

quence    of    nature    waa 

The  scenery  is  beaotiftiL 

no  harsh  contrasts 

rapted  its  sweet  Infl 


*  The  writer  of  these  letters  has  deemed  it  anseoaaserv 
pondence  from  Naples,  Venice,  kc,  as  several  nolkes  of 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  later  travellers. 
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Milan,  Oct  24. 

We  arrived  yesterday.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  Siinplon  road, 
through  a  long  avenue  of  large  trees, 
terminated  hy  Napoleon's  triumphal 
arch,  is  very  fine.  By  the  change  of 
a  few  heads  and  a  few  names,  the  arch 
is  now  doomed  to  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph of  the  allies  over  its  founder. 
We  spent  our  first  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  cathedral.  We  are  here  at 
an  unfortunate  time.  The  atrocities 
erected  for  the  coronation  are  only  in 
progress  of  removal :  every  point  of 
view  is  spoiled,  every  vista  obstructed 
by  trumpery  canvas  arches,  surmount- 
ed by  canvas  kings,  tissue  stars,  and 
gilded  crowns.  1  am  so  sadly  disap- 
pointed! We  shall  be  gone  before 
the  interior  is  itself  again,  as  they  are 
only  removing  these  to  make  way  for 
immense  daubs,  called  pictures,  cele- 
brating the  virtues  of  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo — I  wish  he  had  never  died. 
This  morning  we  were  just  in  time 
to  catch  some  unimpeded  views  whilst 
the  workmen  were  at  breakfast.  The 
rest  of  the  party  ascended  ^ve  hun- 
dred and  twenty  steps,  to  the  top  of 
the  central  tower,  and  were  well  re- 
paid in  the  nearer  view  of  the  three 
thousand  statues,  the  exquisite  tra- 
cery, and  view  of  the  vast  plain  of 
Lombardy.  You  so  well  know  the 
exterior  by  engravings  and  descrip- 
tions, I  need  only  tell  you  that  a 
*' forest"  of  pinnacles,  is  no  exag- 
gerated expression,  and  that  every 
detail  is  rich  beyond  description.  The 
view  of  the  nave  and  lusles,  from  the 
entrance,  is  wonderfully  imposing — 
the  height  and  size  of  the  piers  im- 
mense. The  roof  appears  to  be 
ornamented  with  finely-carved  stone- 
work between  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting 
—I  did  not  like  its  effect,  even  before 
I  heard  that  it  was  only  painted — an 
unworthy  artifice  in  such  a  noble 
edifice.  Standing  in  the  choir,  where 
you  catch  the  intersecting  arches,  and 
see  the  columns  spring  into  the  roof, 
from  both  nave  and  side  aisles,  the 
effect  is  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  Even  for  me,  the  height 
of  the  nave,  and  still  more  of  the 
arches,  is  too  great  for  the  width, 
—the  Clerestory  windows  so  small  as 
to  appear  a  mere  strip — rich  niches 
for  statues,  supplying  the  place  of 
ciqpitals,  have  not  a  pleasing  effect* 
One  tries  in  vain  to  shut  out  the  bar* 
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barons  termination  at  the  west  end — 
the  square  centre  window,  the  squares- 
headed  doorways,  with  heavy  Italian 
architraves.  Imagine  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  outside,  amid  all  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  pinnacles,  niches,  and 
tracery,  which  are  rich  to  excess. 
The  flying  buttresses  are  sadly  hidden, 
and  are  too  flat ;  but,  seen  in  twilight 
or  under  the  soft  light  of  the  moon, 
the  whole  edifice  looks  like  the  work 
of  superhuman  hands — light*  graceful, 
yet  majestic.  The  Brera  was  our 
next  object — the  Sposalizia,  you  will 
believe,  the  first  in  it.  I  certainly 
had  to  remind  myself  at  the  first 
glance  that  it  was  a  very  early  work 
of  RaphaeFs,  for  it  is  hard — but  faith 
was  stronger  than  sight.  I  took  my 
seat  before  it,  in  full  expectation  that 
like  all  his  works  it  would  unfold  its 
loveliness  by  degrees,  and  I  was  not 
disappointed.  In  execution  there  is 
no  nead  finer  than  the  high  priest. 
The  noble  figure  behind  Marv  is  dig- 
nity itself.  Mary,  sweet  and  bashful. 
Joseph's  profile  reminds  me  of  John, 
in  the  Foligno.  The  youthful  Raphael 
himself  not  so  sweet  as  in  Longhi*s 
engraving.  But  as  usual  there  is  a 
very  magic  in  the  whole — all  the 
breathing  sweetness  and  purity  of 
Raphael,  all  his  soul,  in  short.  Over 
and  over  again  I  rose  to  come  away, 
and  again  involuntarily  seated  myself 
before  it.  The  rest  of  the  pictures 
disappointed  me,  rather.  Tnere  is 
one  beautiful  crucifixion,  1^  Garofolo, 
some  verv  soft  saints,  by  Gentile,  odd 
but  good  pictures  by  Crevelli,  with, 
real  gold  pillars,  keys,  and  ornaments, 
.—almost  all  the  pictures  of  the  early 

ancients.     H did   not   like   the 

collection — thanks  to  Kugler,  it  inte- 
rested me  very  much. 

The  Da  Yinci  school  predominates 
here :  its  Best  works  are  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library,  which  is  remarkable, 
too,  for  its  valuable  MSS.  and  re- 
mains of  ancient  literature.  Remark- 
able it  is,  too,  for  some  precious  ori- 
ginal drawings  and  sketches:  Raphael's 
Cartoon,  for  instance,  of  the  school  of 
Athens,  with  all  his  masterly  ease, 
noble  conception,  and  freedom  of  hand ; 
studies  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci  for  his 
Last  Supper,  &c.  &c.  There  are  a 
few  choice  heads  by  him ;  others,  his 
designs,  painted  by  Luim,  who  of  all 
his  scholars  seems  to  have  imbibed 
most  of  the  master's  spirit.    Saliano, 
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another,  appears  but  a  clever  copyist 
beside  htm.     All  the  faces  are  of  the 
same  peculiar  type — and  I  see  it  in  the 
women  here — oval,  rather  wide  in  the 
upper  part  for  beauty,  soft,  rich  black 
eyes,  placid  expression,  but,  in  the 
living  fhces^  more  of  pensiveness  than 
of   his    unvarying  smile:    the  black 
mantilla  thrown  over  the  head  forms 
8  very  interesting  drapery.     A  lovely 
Holy  Family,  with  a  warm  brown  tint 
in  the  carnation,  is  one  of  these  joint 
works,  and  worthy  of  the  master.  The 
same  ivory  smoothness  pervades  all. 
Bianchi's  celebrated  oil  copy  of  the 
La^t  Supper,  executed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  fresco 
was  alreadv  decaying,  is  here.     I  like 
its  tone — out  in  expression,  how  far 
below  the  original  1    Oggioni's  smaller 
picture  I  liked  for  itself,  but  not  as  a 
copy.     Guide's  crucifixion  has  all  his 
wonted  delicacy  of  colour,  outline,  and 
expression.      The  figure,  too,  in  its 
aloneness,  on  a  dark  grey  ground,  is 
more  touching  than  surrounded  by 
the  nsual  group  of  mourners.      In 
the  faded,  injured,  almost  obliterated 
Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  a 
suppressed  convent,  I  see  more  that 
justifies  the  high  place  assigned  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  mind  and  genius 
among  the  great  men  of  old  than  in 
any  of  his  easel  pictures.      Kugler 
says,  you  recollect,  that  not  a  trace 
of  his  own  hand  remains.     I  cannot 
believe  it :  none  but  a  master's  hand, 
an  elevated  heart  and  soul,  could  have 
designed  this  divine  and  touching  head 
and  face.     It  is  in  a  deplorable  state  : 
a  white  efflorescence  covers  the  whole 
surface,  in  many  parts  the  plaster  has 
peeled  off,^  even  when  looking  close  it 
appears  asif  the  first  colour  only  had 
been  laid  on.     The  Christ,  happily,  is 
the  least  injured  ;  the  expression  de- 
lightful— sweetness  and  dignity  blended 
with  a  mournful  tenderness  inexpressi- 
bly touching.     The  calm,  passionless 
forehead,  the  soft  eye  and  hair,  the 
rather  compressed  lips,  and  the  left 
hand,  are  inimitable.     The  absence  of 
shading  impairs  the  form  of  the  nose : 
Raphael  Morghen's  engraving  does  it 
no  justice.    Of  John's  sweet  face  there 
is  little  but  outline  left :  the  rest  of 
the  disciples  are  the  work  of  other 
bands.     Though  a  picture  I  can  never 
forget,  it  does  not  grow  in  beauty :  I 
felt  the  whole  effect  at  once,  and  re- 
peated visits   added  nothing  to  the 


impression.     I  cannot  tell  why — can 
ybu? 

The  nobility  are  still  at  their  villas, 
their  palaces  here  closed ;  but  Milan 
is  a  busy,  lively  city.    The  best  streets 
are   in  the   suburbs ;    several  of  the 
palaces  imposing  in  their  exterior,  some 
highly  picturesque,  many  modern  ones 
rich  and  elegant.     The  gateways  into 
various  parts  of  the  city  very  hand- 
some.    The  large  amphitheatre,   an 
erection  of  Napoleon's,  is  oval,  and 
serves  also  as  a  naumachia.    His  terri- 
ble exactions,  though  spent  principally 
in  decorating  the  city,  were  very  bur- 
densome and  unpopular.     You  know 
the  "  Arco  della   Pace "  too  well  to 
need  any  description  from  me.     La 
Scala  is  a  superb  theatre.     Milan  is, 
I  believe,  the  great  seat  of  learning  in 
Italy ;  and  the  fine  arts,  too,  are  more 
successfully  cultivated  here  than  in  any 
other  city.     There  is  an  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  public  and  very  ex- 
tensive libraries,  and  society  of  a  far 
higher  character  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy. 
I  am  told  that  Longhi  and  Anderloni 
have  worthy  successors,  if  not  rivals, 
in   engraving.     In  the  collections  of 
engravings  in  the  shops  we  have  been 
disappointed.    Artaria's  here  are  very 
inferior  to  his  brother's  at  Manheim, 
and  to  Bardi's  at  Florence.      Como, 
the  road  hither,   was    perfectly  flat, 
through  a  fruitful  country.     As  our 
time  is  limited  at  this  late  season,  we 
are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake.     We  took 
the  steamer  as  far  as   Candenabbia. 
Here  the  lake  is  narrow  and  winding, 
the  points  of  land  so  projecting  you 
frequently  seem  enclosed  by  a  high 
chain  of  mountains.     They  are  high 
and  precipitous,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  lake,  and  so  near  that  the  effect  is 
very  imposing.       The  richly-wooded 
hills,  the  light  and  elegant  villas  so 
thickly  interspersed  on  them,  the  flood 
of  light  in  which  every  object  is  seen 
in  this  sunny  land,  and  the  bright 
colours  in  which  it  is  arrayed,  com- 
plete the  beauty  of  this  lovely  scene. 

And  the  villa  of  Somariva  is  Italy  itself 
—the  Italy  of  the  imagination.  We 
walked  to  it  between  high  hedges  of 
flowering  myrtle  and  borders  of  big- 
nonia,  through  alcoves  of  orange  trees, 
long  alleys  of  lemon  trees  covered 
with  fruit,  of  geraniums,  and  trees  of 

▼erbena»  with  such  ri^ws  of  the  lake 
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and  inountidns  as  make  it  altogether 
a  very  pretty  version  of  paradise.  And 
art  has  come^  too,  to  put  a  crown  of 
glory  on  this  enchanting  spot.  Thor- 
walsden's  Procession  of  Alexander 
forms  the  frieze  of  the  hall.  I  told 
you  we  had  seen  it  in  plaster  at  the 
Quirinal  Palace :  here  we  have  the 
finished  beauty  of  the  marble.  I  more 
than  ever  prize  Amsler's  engravings 
from  it ;  they  are  as  faithful  as  they 
are  beautiful.  The  figures,  both  men 
and  horses^  have  true  Grecian  spirit, 
character,  and  simplicity.  The  head 
of  Bucephalus  is  noble  ;  the  group  in 
the  boat  is  highly  expressive ;  so  is 
that  of  the  Chaldeans — the  old  man 
hastening  forward  the  children  inimi- 
table ;  and,  in  the  touching  group 
which  watches  with  such  mournful 
interest  the  triumphal  approach  of  the 
conqueror,  there  is  a  truth  of  ex- 
pression that  goes  to  the  heart  like 
the  lonely  sorrow  of  Bendemann's 
Jews,  as  they  sit  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  hang  their  harps  upon 
the  willows.  He  has  scarcely  been  as 
successful  in  Alexander's  own  figure : 
the  head  is  too  much  thrown  back. 
The  Victory  guiding  the  steeds  of  his 
chariot  is  very  beautiful.  In  an  ad- 
joining saloon  is  Canova's  Cupid  and 
Psyche — poetry  embodied,  perfect  of 
its  kind,  though  that  kind  is  not  the 
highest.  Put  away  from  your  mind 
all  we  have  not  liked  in  the  casts  and 
alabaster  copies,  for  they  do  no  justice 
to  Canova's  ideal  of  love  and  beauty. 
The  Cupid  is  grave  and  tender.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  defect  that  you  only  see 
the  sweet  profile  of  Psyche  by  raising 
yourself  above  the  group.  I  can  give 
you  no  idea  of  the  grace  of  the  outline 
in  the  delicately  rounded  limbs,  in  the 
interlacing  arms  ;  nor  the  marvellous, 
though,  I  think,  misplaced  skill  of  the 
sculptor,  in  giving  the  exact  surface 
and  grain  of  the  skin.  In  another 
room  is  his  Palimedes.  Strength  is  not 
Canova's  forte:  though  the  attitude  is 
good,  the  chest  particularly,  and  the 
limbs  are  obtrusively  muscular,  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  look  powerful. 
Andromeda  bound  is  a  precious  little 
antique.  There  are  several  pictures, 
none  very  remarkable ;  some  Titians, 
but  not  the  best  in  subject  or  treat- 
ment ;  portraits,  but  not  of  the  class 
with  the  deep,  unfathomable  eve  and 
commanding  dignity  of  form  and  ex- 
pression.     A  sweet  female  head  by 


Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  perhaps  Luini, 
reminds  me  of  the  Mona  Lisa  of  thd 
Louvre.  On  the  opposite  shore,  we 
visited  the  Melzi  villa ;  different,  but 
very  lovely  views  of  the  lake ;  no  pic- 
tures ;  busts  by  Camole,  a  good  pupil 
of  Canova.  Beautiful  engravings  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  even  on  thd 
walls  within  the  French  beds;  somd 
in  a  fine  old  style  of  engraving,  hf 
Audran,  1764 ;  some  still  more  bean* 
tiful  amongst  the  moderns,  by  6ara« 
vaglia,  a  Pisan  artist,  Raphael  Mor* 

fhen,  Longhi,  (kc.  &c.  We  go  to 
'arma,  by  Brescia,  Gar  da,  &c.  ftct 
and  are  only  waiting  the  cessation  of 
heavy  rain  to  proceed. 

You  will  wonder  what  has  brought 
us  to  Pistoja  this  November  9th.     At 

E resent  I  can  only  tell  voil  we  have 
een  in  what  your  fViena  A  calls 
a  predicament,  and  have  got  out  of  it 
by  coming  here.  I  hope  you  recollect 
we  were  waiting  at  the  poor  little  town 
of  Como  (it  is  a  twenty-minutes'  walk 
from  the  lake)  for  the  weather  to  im- 
prove—a circumstance  not  very  agree- 
able, even  for  its  noveltv.  We  reached 
the  lake  of  Lecco,  which  forms  the 
right  branch  of  Como,  thr(>ugh  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country ;  passed  through 
its  prettily  situated  town  on  our  waj 
to  Brescia.  Here  there  are  precious 
remains  of  antiquity,  some  only  latelj^ 
discovered.  A  temple  of  Hercules, 
with  parts  of  its  hanasome  Corinthian 
pillars  standing  in  their  original  situa- 
tion; numberless  fragments  of  capi- 
tals, friezes,  &c.,  strewed  around.  In 
some  apartments  adjoining,  built  for 
the  purpose,  are  preserved  and  well 
arranged  the  more  perfect  and  impor- 
tant remains — inscriptions,  has  reliefs, 
figures  of  various  sizes,  bronze  busts, 
&c.  A  beautiful  bronze  Victory, 
larger  than  life,  but  not  colossal ;  the 
attitude  fine ;  the  wings,  of  which  the 
feathery  appearance  is  given  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  marble» 
rise  gracefully  from  the  back;  the 
shoulder  beautiful ;  the  form  of  the 
head  and  face  pretty  ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  a  Roman  redundance  of  folds,  and 
an  unnatural  clinging  of  the  drapery^ 
the  statue  might  pass  for  a  Grecian. 
She  carried  a  shield,  on  which  she  is 
supposed  to  have  inscribed  the  victory 
of  Vespasian  over  the  armyof  Vitellius, 
but  it  has  not  been  found.  In  the 
palace  of  Count  Tosi  there  is  the 
finest  collection  of  engravings  I  have 
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ever  seen.  They  are  arranged  on  the 
walls  of  a  small  gallery,  without  any 
space  between,  each  enclosed  by  a 
narrow  gold  moulding.  Though  the 
general  effect  is  not  good,  it  b  a 
pleasant  way  to  see  them. 

Of  the  late  engravers,-  the  finest 
Bpecimens  are  by  Longhif  after  Ra- 

{!nael — the  Sposalizia  and  Ezekiel; 
►y  Morghen,  the  Fornarina,  Trans- 
figuration,  the  Last  Supper,  and 
Guido*8  Aurora;  MuUer's  St.  John 
of  1808,  very  superior,  certainly,  to 
the  retouched  plate  of  1812 ;  Ander- 
loni,  after  Titian,  &c.  &c.  Excepting 
Fehing  of  Darmstadt,  so  successful  in 
his  engravings  after  Cor^fvio,  it 
seems  to  me  that  almost  aJl  these 
artists  are  more  intent  upon  giving 
iheir  own  manner  than  that  or  the 
painter  whose  works  they  profess  to 
copy.  The  beautiful  engravings  of 
Sir  Robert  Strange  seem  to  me  much 
more  prized  on  the  Continent  than  at 
home.  How  much  his  admirable  en- 
graving of  the  flesh  and  the  materiab 
of  dress  is  lost  sight  of  in  his  fre- 
quently faulty  drawing ;  and  in  the 
old  B^arc  Antonio,  on  the  contrary, 
how  many  faults  of  monotony,  hard- 
ness, want  of  chiarascuro  we  excuse, 
for  the  truth  and  purity  of  his  outline, 
which  has  preserved  to  us,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  real  character,  and  has 
done  more  justice  to  Ri^haeVs  une- 
qualled designs  than  the  more  finished, 
more  beautiful  works  of  modern  en- 
gravers. The  object  of  our  visit, 
however,  was  not  the  engravings,  but 
a  small  Christ  bv  Raphael.  I  did  not 
like  it,  though  the  drapery  is  fine,  the 
colouring  clear,  and  it  is  highly 
finished,  without  being  hard.  It  has, 
however,  a  round  German  face, 
which,  though  of  a  sweet  tranquil 
character,  wants  dignity.  The  old 
churches  are  all  in  the  Lombard  style 
of  architecture,  some  erected  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  templet.  S.  Afra  has 
a  fine  martyrdom  of  the  saint  by  Paul 
Veronese,  arrayed  according  to  his 
usual  fiishion  in  full  ball  costume,  and 
a  celebrated  Titian,  but  not  that 
known  by  Anderloni's  engraving ;  for 
here  there  is  no  writing  on  the  ground, 
nor  the  Pharisee  stooping  to  decipher 
the  characters.  The  Christ  is  like 
those  we  have  seen  by  him  in  the 
Pitti — a  dark  Italian  face,  expression 
rather  conmion,  the  colouring  rich 
and  deep  in  tone,  the  woman  exquL 


sitely  painted,  bat  too  large  !■ 
The  oldeathedral  is  Mcribcd  totfct 
Lombatd  kings.  S.  Antonio  has  i 
fine  roimd-headed  door*  a  Urg« 
over  it,  and  busts  of  taints  all 
the  arch.  Brescia  aboands  im 
tains,  and,  like  Milan,  in  charitak* 
institutions,  in  librarieib  tcboob,  fe. 
&C.  At  Verona»  we  began  to  ia^ 
that  even  in  Italy  November  b  am  i 
good  month  for  traveling :  it  poen4 
mcessantly  the  day  we  remained  thta*. 
On  our  way  we  taw  the  Lake  «: 
Garda,  the  largest  in  Italy,  hmt  eoeJ 
not  venture  upon  it,  at  the  wmrct  vm 
tumultuous  and  the  wind  high,  h  ■ 
a  g^reat  expanse  of  water :  tbe  Tyn 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  where  a  ami 
chain  of  snow  monntaint  riae  la  th» 
distance.  Ridges  of  anomitaiat  n^ 
also  on  the  east  and  west— a  stammm 
goes  no  to  Riva  in  the  Tyrol  even 
other  day.  I  need  not  repeat  what  ysa 
well  know  of  the  amphitheatre  and  t^ 
tomb  of  Juliet.  The  arelateetve  <f 
the  diurches,  principally  LoaabardL  « 
highly  interesting.  We  £d 
ture  to  wade  into  those  whi^ 
pictures,  as  our  firiendt 
doubtfully  of  the  genninenes  of  tk 
Raphael,  and  Ko^er  dis]iaremglf  «f 
the  Titiant.  Thoi^  G.  Riam 
has  painted  a  great  deal  in  llaataa 
there  is  little  to  interest.  V. 
crossed  three  draw-bridget  over  i^ 
lake  which  surroondt  the  towa.  V« 
reached  Parma  in  eight  hoaru  mi 
spent  a  whole  day  there.  Tite  ttiera 
are  spacious,  but  deeerted :  the  Mkiv 
boildmgt  and  chnrohes,  boilt  of  Wiek 
are  not  remarkable.  The 
Maria  Louita  (ex-emprcsa) 
here:  her  government  it 
mild  and  judiciout.  She  has 
great  deal  for  the  academy^ 
and  charitable  in^itutaoQs» 
academv  there  are  several 
fine  antique  colottal  batalt ' 
large,  however,  for  the 
pictures  are  not  generally 
out  the  Coreggiot  beaatiftiL 
and  in  the  celebrated  c«polaa»  ioe 
firtt  time  I  have  teen  thtt  aiaal  i 
ter*t  workt  in  perfeetioci.  N«|a 
pleatet  the  many,  probably*  mtm 
degree  and  fu w  can  withatand  iht  W 
cinatton  of  his  brilliant  to 
out  conception  of  life*  hit 
grace.  None  hare  e^paOed 
the  varied  plav  of  hia  oaio^t 
the  profound  tkiQ  of  hit 
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few  surpassed  him  in   his   masterly 
power  of  foreshortening,  though  his 
passion   for    both    appears    to    have 
carried  him  sometimes  to  the  verge  of 
mannerism,  and  often  to  carelessness 
in  drawing.     The  soft  fulness  of  his 
forms  seems  to  me  to  give  a  passive* 
ness>  if  not  want  of  expression  ;  while 
the  extreme  faintness  and  softness  of 
his  outlines  approaches  to  indistinct* 
ness.     The  harmony  of  his  colours  is 
perfect,  but  certainly  the  flesh  tints 
are  more  unmixed  than  in  nature,  the 
lights    more   concentrated,   and    the 
gradations  stronger  than  the  air  per- 
spective would  permit.     I  cannot  call 
him,  as  many  do,  the  painter  of  g^ace, 
because  he  evidently  seeks  to  display  it, 
and  the  effort  sometimes  borders  on 
affectation.     Even  his  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  St.  Jerome,  called  "  The  Day," 
from  the  pure  ethereal  light  that  sur- 
rounds the  figures,  is  not  wholly  free 
from  this  blemish.     The  Deposition  is 
touch! ngly  treated ;  and  the  Madonna 
della  Scodella  shows  all  the  master's 
exquisite  sensibility  to  beauty,  tender 
affection,  and  grace  of  outline,  while 
not  even  "  The  Day"  shows  his  tech- 
nical skill  to  greater  advantage.     I  do 
not    know    if  you    are   aware    that 
Coreggio   first  carried  to   perfection 
the  style  of  decorating  ceilings.     Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo  painted  as 
though  the  subjects  were  fixed  there 
instead  of  on  the  walls  ;  but  Coreggio 
endeavoured  to  produce  the  effect  of 
the  open  air,  where  the  figures,  ho- 
vering or  resting  on  clouds,  appear 
foreshortened,  as  if  seen  f^om  beneath. 
He  has  pursued  this  plan  in  the  cupo- 
las'of  the  cathedral,  and  of  San  Gio- 
vanni.    Alas,  alas !  what  shall  I  say  of 
these,  his  finest  works.      Those  in  the 
cathedral   are    so    mach    efiaced  by 
damp,    that    after  long  and    patient 
looking  up,  I  could  make  out  but  a 
few  figures  and  a  quantity  of  legs.     In 
San  Giovanni  they  are  less  injured, 
but  so  wretchedly  lighted,  little  can 
be    seen.     The  figures  of  the  four 
Apostles    and   four    Fathers    in  the 
pendentives  are  finely  painted.    There 
are  two  noble  portraits  at  the  sides  of 
the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  of 
Coreggio  and  Parmeggianino  painted 
by  themselves.     The  frescos  of  Diana 
returning  from  the  chase  surrounded 
hy  genii,  in  the  old  convent  of  St. 
Paolo,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  sixteen  com- 


partments in  the  ceiling.  Every  group 
of  two  figures  in  each  combine  variety 
of  attitude  with  beautiful  drawing 
and  such  colouring,  particularly  in  the 
flesh,  as  I  have  never  before  seen— 
it  is  not  the  colour  of  nature  though^ 
but  with  a  bright  rosy-tinted  light 
shining  upon  it. 

There  is  little  more  of  interest  in 
Parma;  the  Theatre  Famese,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  and  in  a  few  days» 
the  lar^t,  it  is  said,  in  the  world,  is 
fast  gomg  to  decay.  It  must  have 
been  ver^  beautiful.  Parmeggianino, 
Correggio's  best  scholar,  is  a  g^eat 
favourite  here,  and  shows  by  his  sad 
affectation  how  dangerous  an  example 
he  had  in  his  master  |  but  his  frescos 
display  less  of  it  than  his  easel  pic- 
tures, and  there  is  none  of  it,  I  think, 
in  his  portraits.  Toschi  lives  here. 
I  did  not  see  any  engraving  at  his 
studio  which  we  had  not  seen  before* 

A  rich  fertile  country  lies  between 
Mantua  and  Modena,  the  fields  divided 
by  long  straight  lines  of  trees,  between 
which  the  vines  still  hang  in  n*aceful 
festoons :  the  hedges  of  acacia,  kept 
low,  are  very  pretty.  .Modena  is  a 
handsome  town,  the  ducal  palace  a 
vast  and  noble-looking  building.  The 
gallery  contains  a  good  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  Gn* 
ercino,  &c.  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
most  deserted-looking  cities  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  low  arcades  at  each 
side  of  the  streets,  however  convenient 
for  shelter,  have  a  heavy  appearance : 
there  seems  to  be  a  passion  for  them 
here.  The  church  of  La  Madonna  di 
San  Luca,  on  a  hill  three  miles  from  the 
city,  is  joined  to  it  by  an  arcade  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty-five  arches.  The 
Campo  Santo  is  an  interesting  place ; 
it,  too,  is  surrounded  by  arcades. 

At  dinner,  we  were  saluted  by  a 
band  of  musicians  under  our  window, 
the  usual  Bolognese  welcome  to  stran- 

gers.  The  people  are  cheerful  and 
ealthy  looking,  though  the  climate  is 
uncertain,  owing  to  the  eusts  from 
the  neighbouring  Apennines.  The 
academy  has  a  fine  collection  of  the 
Caraccios  and  their  school,  the  best 
pictures  from  the  various  churches 
being  now  collected  in  it.  Here 
Ludovico  founded  his  school,  and  here, 
as  might  be  expected,  one  can  best 
judge  of  its  principles  and  effects. 
Though  it  had  the  merit  of  opposing 
the  degenerate  mannerism  of  the  day/ 
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it  seems  that  Its  fundamental  principle, 
imitation  of  the  gpreat  masters,  had  a 
baneful  effect  on  true  art.  I f  the  Caracci 
restored  the  former  simplicity  of  com- 
position, and  rejected  the  increasing 
superfluity  of  figures,  they  apparently 
aimed  more  at  a  pleasing  arrangement 
than  at  richness  and  signi6cance  of  in- 
Tention.  If  they  are  justly  awarded 
the  merit  of  great  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness, still  their  figures  are  more 
like  academic  studies  than  forms  in- 
stinct with  life.  Even  in  Annibale's 
finest  compositions,  which  certainly 
bear  the  impress  of  power,  there  is  a 
want  of  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
soul. 

It  is  siud  that  the  Caracci  brought 
the  true  method  of  painting  in  oils 
into  disuse — as  they  employed  the 
same  thick  coating  of  mineral  colours, 
both  for  groundwork  and  finishing, 
which  gives  to  their  pictures  the  heavy 
opaque  appearance,  common  also  to 
those  of  their  scholars,  Guido  only 
excepted.  There  is  a  Picta  by  Lu- 
dovico,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  a  won- 
derful imitation  of  Coreggio,  and  one 
or  two  others,  which  are  in  parts  very 
beautiful ;  by  Agostina,  who  was  less  a 
painter  than  a  teacher  and  engraver, 
an  interesting  communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome, from  which  Dominichino  took 
the  subject  and  arrangement  for  his 
best  picture,  that  in  the  Vatican  ;  and 
by  Annibale  a  great  niunber  which, 
generally  speaking,  far  surpass  the 
works  of  his  uncle  and  brother.  Imi- 
tations there  are  in  almost  all  of  them, 
but  admirably  combined  with  his  own 
manner;  they  often  display  fine  ar- 
rangement of  drapery,  harmonious 
colom'ing,  sometimes  great  sweet- 
ness and  grace.  There  are  numbers 
of  pictures  by  Albani,  who  succeeds 
best  in  light  graceful  subjects,  as  he 
has  neither  depth  nor  character  suf- 
ficient for  those  of  a  higher  tone.  He  is 
most  gpraceful  in  children,  but  they  are 
eternally  smiling,  and  very  uniform  in 
expression.  Guide's  pictures  here  are 
in  his  first  manner,  a  strange  contrast 
to  his  two  succeeding  ones.  His  dark 
colouring,  in  its  violent  contrasts  and 
large  masses,  resembles  Caravaggio, 
as  do  some  of  his  powerful  forms. 
His  Pictd  and  Crucifixion  have 
grandeur  of  outline  and  conception, 
with  very  mej estic  figrures.  Guercino's 
works,  too«  seem  to  fluctuate  between 
thoM  of  the  Caracci  and  Caravaggio. 


He  also  changes  his  manner,  but  only 
in  colouring,  and  adopted  a  lighter 
tone.  He  is  a  material  painter  ;  and 
thoughliis  heads  have  individual  cha- 
racter, they  have  little  of  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  or  feeling.  His  dra- 
peries are  often  fine  broad  masses ;  but 
he  is  fond  of  cutting  contrasts  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  which  cruelly  of- 
fend the  eye.  I  must  pass  over  a  hun- 
dred pictures  of  different  masters  that 
crowd  the  academy  walls  —  all  but 
Raphael's  St.  Cecilia,  so  much  cele- 
brated even  among  his  works.  There 
are  others  by  his  hand  I  admire  much 
more;  but  the  arrangement,  concep- 
tion, as  a  whole,  and  most  unequalled 
harmony  of  colouring,  are  indescrib- 
able. To  my  taste  the  head  and  figure 
of  the  saint  are  seen  too  much  in  a 
front  view ;  but  her  expression  is 
beautiful,  and  the  blending  of  the  rich, 
I  may  say  splendid  colouring,  is  a 
wonderful  triumph  of  art. 

But  now  came  our  difficulty.  To 
our  dismay  we  found  our  progress  to 
Florence  through  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  was  opposed — a  new  regulation 
of  which  we  had  never  heard,  decrees 
that  your  passport  must  be  viseed  at 
the  last  residence  of  a  papal  nuncio-— 
and  this  was  Milan  I  Do  not  take  the 
trouble  of  asking  why — because  it  is 
quite  as  likely,  emanating  from  papal 
authority,  that  there  is  no  reason  as 
that  there  is  one — so  frivolous,  vexa- 
tious, and  often  incomprehensible  are 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  in- 
tercourse of  strangers  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pope.  We  had  the  alter- 
native of  sending  our  passport  back  to 
Milan,  by  an  estafette,  at  great  ex- 
pense, or  taking  a  wild,  not-much-fre- 
quented route  through  the  Apennines, 
which  descends  from  Mont  Cimone, 
the  highest  point  of  the  Etruscan 
Apennines,  into  the  valley  of  the  Arno. 
And  this  we  determined  upon,  having 
first  to  return,  disconsolately  enough, 
to  Modena.  We  had  Veturini  horses, 
as  there  are  no  post  bouses  on  the  way ; 
the  road  is  excellent;  the  scenery  beau- 
tiful. Once  or  twice  an  extensive 
view,  on  one  side  the  vast  plain  of 
Lombardv.  We  were  told,  too,  of  the 
Adriatic  m  the  distance ;  on  the  other, 
a  great  part  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
course  of  the  Arno  through  it.  The 
ascents  and  descents  are  gradual — the 
country  very  rich  in  oaks,  vines,  and 
whole  mountaina  of  cheanat.    Once 
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only  we  were  in  the  midst  of  snow  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  bright 
moonlight.  The  first  and  last  days 
were  easy  ;  the  second  very  laborious 
and  fatiguing.  We  reached  our  poor 
resting-place  at  twelve  o*clock|  four 
hours  later  than  we  expected ;  and 
the  moon^  which  lighted  us  there, 
gleamed  with  a  cold  and  sickly  light 
as  we  left  it  at  four  the  next  morning. 
Nature  has  bestowed  so  much  beauty 
on  the  scenery,  she  has  apparently  had 
none  for  the  people.  Through  the 
mountains  they  were  remarkably  plain 
and  dirty — multitudes  of  squalid-look- 
ing children,  with  most  beautiful  eyes, 
met  us  at  every  step ;  but  at  Pistoja, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  twenty  miles, 
the  men,  women,  and  children  are 
very  handsome.  Pistoja  is  a  decayed- 
looking  town ;  it  never  recovered,  it  is 
said,  the  feuds  between  the  Bianchi 
and  the  Neri  factions,  so  long  carried 
on  within  its  walls.  I  was  too  tired  to 
go  with  the  rest  to  see  the  old  cathe- 
dral and  other  buildings.  There  is  a 
clerical  seminary  of  great  repute,  whose 
young  inmates,  I  suppose,  formed  the 
very  picturesque  groups  we  met  in  the 
chesnut  mountains,  and  in  long  files 
in  our  descent.  Both  men  and  women 
on  our  way  to  Florence,  through  part 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno, 
were  seated  outside  their  doors  plaiting 
what  we  call  the  Leghorn  straw.  The 
women  wear  the  prettiest  and  most 
becoming  little  black  velvet  hats ;  and 
all  seemed  flourishing  and  comfortably 
housed  and  clothed  in  this  smiling 
tract. 

FloreDce*  NoTemb€r37i  1839L 

How  little  I  expected  when  here  last 
year  to  write  to  you  agiun  from  this 
queen  of  cities— to  look  again  upon  all 
its  priceless  treasures.  All  our  fa- 
vourite pictures  retain  their  place  in 
my  estimation ;  scarce  a  line,  or  tone, 
or    expression   had  faded  from   my 


mind.  And  to  all  these  treasures  of 
memory  are  now  to  be  added  the 
Niobe,  whose  hall  was  closed  when  we 
were  here  before.  Unfortunately  for 
the  impression,  these  matchless  works 
ought  to  make  on  the  first  glance,  the 
arrangement  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  nature  of  the  sulgect.  Niobe 
herself  stands  at  the  head  of  the  room« 
with  the  youngest  child,  who  clings  to 
her  for  protection ;  but  all  the  other 
figures  are  ranged  round  the  room» 
without  the  least  regard  to  connection* 
grouping,  or  story.  It  has  been  long 
doubted  whether  the  g^oup  was  th9 
work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  it 
is  still  more  doubtful  if  they  are  the 
celebrated  originals,  or  merely  excel- 
lent copies  of  them.  Several  figurea 
placed  here  have  no  connection  with 
the  rest ;  while  some  that  are  in  other 
collections  are  believed  to  belong  to 
them.  Ten  besides  the  mother  are 
authenticated ;  and  on  Thorwalsden*9 
authority,  the  so-called  Narcissus  of 
this  gallery  is  another.  However 
these  questions  may  be  decided,  every 
one  feels  the  surpassing  grandeur  of 
the  whole,  and  aamires  the  unerring 
skill  and  the  feeling  for  true  art  e^ 
hibited  by  the  Greeks  in  every  part 
and  motive  of  this  noble  work.  The 
terrible  fate  of  the  victims — the  va- 
rious expressions  of  grief,  despair,  and 
fear  are  delineated  with  such  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ing, that  no  distortion  or  painful  ef^ 
fort  injures  the  noble  character  and 
expression  of  any  of  the  heads  or 
figures.  The  mother  especially,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  specimens  of  ideal 
beauty  and  lofty  character  ever  con- 
ceived  In  another 

fortnight  we  hope  to  see  ourselves 
once  more  at  Nice. — Farewell. 

[The  remainder  of  the  correspon- 
dence is  suppressed  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  note,  p.  696.] 
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It  is  a  pit/y  for  a  multitude  of  reasons, 
but  for  one  especiaHy*  that  a  magazine 
is  not  like  an  empire — like  our  good 
kingdom  of  the   Great- Britains,  for 
instance.     If  it  were^  we — since  we 
must  say  we — should  have  more  liberty 
of  speech^  with,  perhaps,  a  trifle  less 
of  safety,  and  be  able  to  attack  this 
enemy,  and  defend  that  friend,  without 
compromising  or  embroiling  the  royal 
personage  who  presides  at  the  head  of 
our  councils  and  reputation.    We  are, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  numerous  and  he- 
terogeneous mass — the  ministry  of  the 
magazine.  We  propose  bold  measures, 
ay,  and  carry  them  out,  too  ;  we  tax 
income  with  increasing  severity  every 
month,  without  a  complaint  being  heard 
.—we  inflict  summary  justice  without 
fear  or  favour — and  we  are  proud,  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed,  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen,  in  true  Tory  fashion,  the 
authority  of  our  sovereign,  and  let 
him  enjoy  the  prerogative  not  only  of 
opening  and  closing  the  session  in  per- 
son, but  actually  of  taking  the  lead  in 
all  the  debates,  and  of  being  in  prac- 
tice, as  in  position,  the  first  estate  in 
the  realm.     Still  there  is  this  draw- 
back, that  whereas  actual  migesty  is 
B  greened  from  responsibility  behind  the 
royal  dignity,  our    literary  autocrat 
must  have  saddled  upon  himself  all 
that  appears  in  his  pages,  and  take  the 
credit — would  that  we  could  call  it 
such  in  all  instances — of  the  total 
amount    of  letter-press  squeezed  in 
between  our  yellow  covers  each  month. 
Now,  here,  for  instance,  I  (would   I 
could  make  myself  singular,  and  cast 
the  pluralities  upon  the  shoulders  of 
xAy  liege  lord) — we,  /  mean,  in  our 
personal  character,  do  not  care  a  distich 
for  all  the  English-speaking  poets  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  but  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
set   about   sweeping    our   scythe   in 
amongst  the  promiscuous  growth  that 
chokes  our  path,  without  running  the 
risk  of  lopping  a  flower  the  favourite 
of  our  roaster — razing  a  dimu  orator 
— a  little  nest  he  has  watched,  or  even 
shavine  the  ancles   of  a   particular 
friend?    By'r  la*kmf  a  parlous  fear f 
We  feel  cabinedf  cribbed,  confined; 


we  seek — in  the  only  instmaee  It 

be  our  wish  to  do  so — to  get  n4 « 

this  literary  feudality*  and 

ten  or  twelve  pages  of 

flinging  what  the  old  joriata 

oHodiaL    Would  it  do  to 

— Dear  Mr.  Editor,  ice  ? 

never  deceive  any  one  after  Wj 

monstrous  take-in  in  Bit 

the  "  Late  Physician**  riabig  fnm  ii 

grave,  appeared  with  the  Ikrvt 

of  his  inimitable *' Tittlebat  Tit 

as  an  unshaven  youth  tinudly 

to  Professor  Wilson  th»  bop*  tWt  bt 

might  perhaos,  from  his  kiM»tm  &»• 

rality,  be  induced  to  admit  bis  mr 

into  bis  magazine  for  nothii^  roBs- 

dering  he  was  **  a  yniith     lad  ar» 

afraid  r*    The  letter  was  well  ^ 

we  confess  we  were   ooYeHva  ■«- 

tified,  and  when  ve  IoiukI 

ancient  friend  of  the  Inner 

captain  of  all  messes,  and 

of  wit  and  good  cheer — to  Ue  the  r« 

Simon  Pure,  we  felt  pretty  mwch  as  » 

Yorkshire  bumpkin  when  ^■vtirg  kn  n 

scrutables  bedaubed  with  pniat*  h»  •- 

covwed  in  the  bay  gddiw  hm  hmd^ 

bought  from  his  rnher,  the  **  old  fr* 

mare  **  he  had  sold  hint    the  ««» 

before. 

A  letter  won't  do,  that's  , 
fear,  in  fact,  that  no  editor 
empt  from  the  responaibUitj 
magna  ckarta  of  periodioala 
him.  It  is  not  mohwmi,  hot  aan  f^ 
fumus :  we  most,  tbereforei»  only  ff- 
form  our  *' journey-work  "*  with  d» 
cretion,  and  remember  that  the  Aw 
me$$orum  itia — our  pike-Eke  aff** 
for  our  kind — must  not  iadnee  m  * 
devour  what  might  stick  in 
tocratio  throats.  For  the 
safe,  we  fear,  from  the  only 
might  be  inclined  to 
having  our  bantling  really 
"within  the  purple;**  and  as 
what  others  ought 
dread,  we  feel  so  far  a 
curity. 

Indeed,  we  were  not  at  ftrst  m  s«v 
that  we  should  need  aaj  wfakmor 
preamble  at  all.  When  the  fnH»- 
oar  readers  oome  to  know  ami  it  • 
on  their  side  we  are  enlittny 
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—taking  np  tbe  cudgels*  or  rather 
throwing  down  the  glovei  for  them* 
Ihey  will  he  surprised*  nay*  perhaps* 
offended^to  think  that  we  should  sound 
any  other  than  the  trumpet  of  prepa- 
ration* and  ride*  visor  down  and  spear 
in  rest*  at  any  champion — all  in  the 
ring — in  their  cause.  We  are  not  apt 
to  be  craven  either;  we  have  splintered 
a  lance  with  the  best  of  them*  and 
kept  our  shield  nnblotted*  nor  have  we 
yet  hung  up  our  arms  in  the  temple  of 
peace*  and  been  gifted  with  the  rod* 
yet — ^yet  when  we  think  with  whom  we 

are  about  to  enter  the  lists but* 

pshaw !  is  it  for  us  to  care  even  for 
THE  POETS  ?  Have  at  them*  we  say* 
right  and  left — "passes*  stoccados*  and 
I  know  not  what*"  small-sword*  broad- 
sword* broadside*  cutlass*  and  board- 
ing pike— ^very  species  of  warfare* 
from  the  cotcp  eT^pingles  to  the  much- 
injured  Captain  Warner's  "infernal 
machine*'*  and  ply  them*  if  it  shall  be 
found  they  deserve  it*  with  red-hot 
shot  and  Congreve  rockets. 

The  public!  what  a  term!  what 
a  metaphysical*  mystified*  monstrous* 
magnificent  generalization  I  What  a 
shapeless*  featureless*  angleless*  side- 
less*  topless*  bottomless  shadow !  What 
a  shrouded*  clouded  abstraction !  Im- 
plying multitude*  majesty*  magnitude* 
might !  yet  intangibility*  immateriality* 
invisibility*  incomprehensibility!  All 
«»a]l  is  contained  m  the  magic  noun — 
public  i  a  word  at  which  some  have 
affected  to  scoff*  and  yet  at  which*  like 
the  elder  gods  of  heathenism*  angels 
and  men  in  reality  shake  in  their  shoes  1 
The  public  is  indeed  a  wondrous  re- 
motion — an  essence  so  transcendentally 
wrapped  in  its  own  peculiar  atmos- 
phere* as  to  stand  aloof  from  all  sup- 
port— to  exist  per  $e — to  need  neither 
the  elephant  nor  the  tortoise — to  be* 
in  the  sublimest  sense  of  the  word*  an 
independent  power.  Its  opinion  is  the 
test  of  merit*  its  censure  the  brand  of 
infamy*  its  verdict  the  only  one  i^ainst 
which  there  is  no  appeal*  its  business 
paramount  to  all  other*  its  favour  the 
highest  reward  the  dreams  of  earthly 
ambition  have  ever  su^ested. 

Now*  one  would  thmk  that  this  no- 
mmis  rnnbra  stood  as  little  in  need  of 
our  good  word  as  we  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  its  good  will ;  but — ^mark 
the  opposite—this  very  public  is  actu- 
ally the  worst-used*  aspersedi  b«ck« 


bitten*  slandered  joint-stock  company 
that  ever  brought  unsaleable  shares 
to  market;  and  suffers  insults  and 
"scorns'*  that  its  good-humoured  un- 
wieldiness  alone  prevents  it  from  re- 
senting ;  teased  and  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  only  shaking  its  ears  occa- 
sionally* like  a  jennet  in  July*  as  the 
flies  prove  particularly  waspish.  It  is 
from  the  literary  force*  however,  that 
it  receives  the  most  unceasing  and  enve- 
nomed attacks*  and  as  this  writing  train 
has*  of  course,  exclusive  access  to  the 
commissariat  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper*  the 
besieged  party  suffers  from  a  continued 
fire  which*  strong  as  are  its  defences* 
it  does  not  possess  means  or  leisure  to 
return,  and  which,  consequently,  is  at 
last  producing  a  sensible  breach  in  the 
mud  fort.  The  poeis,  as  usual,  lead 
the  forlorn  hope ;  the  ladders  are  up* 
the  bugle  has  sounded*  and,  reader — for 
you  form  one  of  the  garrison — you  will 
be  taken  by  assault  before  you  can 
look  about  you,  if  we  do  not  step  into 
the  breach*  and,  like  the  pacific  quaker 
in  the  gun-brig,  pitch  assailant  after 
assailant  over*  with  the  words*"  Friend* 
thou  hast  no  business  here  I" 

What  is  it*  you  will  ask*  that  these 
rhymers  are  about*  that  you  make 
such  a  pother  about  them  ?  We  will  tell 
you:  thev  are  eternally  complaining 
of  you,  abusing  vou  to  your  face  and 
behind  your  back*  swearing  that  you 
have  no  taste*  no  education*  no  judg- 
ment ;  that  you  are  nothing  to  your 
fathers ;  that  you  have  neglected  your 
learning,  and  taken  to  spinning-jennies 
and  railroads ;  that  you  are  without 
bowels;  that,  in  short,  like  Launce's 
cur*  Crab,  **thou  beest  the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives — a  stone,  a  very 
pebble-stone.'*  What  would  have  made 
the  last  generation  "  lay  the  dust  with 
their  tears"  you  now  peruse  as  you 
would  your  ledger*  or  cast  indifferently 
by*  like  your  Bible  ;  and  the  touching 
imaginings  that  sent  your  "  mother's 
breath  up  and  down**'  open  your  jaws 
only  to  aiford  exit  to  a  yawn. 

It  is  just  to  set  matters  square  be- 
tween you  on  the  one  side*  and  these 
self-bemoaning  malcontents  on  the 
other*  that  we  have  seized  our  quill* 
and  "  thrown  our  hat  into  the  ring  for 
love*  to  give  a  bellyful*"  like  good  Sir 
Walter*  to  a  party  that  deserves  a 
sound  one. 

«  The  row  begun"  in  the  year  1824, 
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when  Lor4  Byron  died ;  up  to  that 
moment  they  had  (they  allow)  nothing 
to  complain  of.  The  public  bought 
poetry  and  were  supposed  to  read  it. 
The  public  was  **as  it  should  be.'* 
Poetry  was  a  thriving  trade  ;  poets 
had  forgotten,  in  the  feasting  and 
fashion  of  the  day,  their  usual  fare — 

*'  Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth 
diet," 

And  actually  were  able,  from  expe- 
rience, to  pronounce  upon  the  false- 
hood of  that  profound  observation  of 
the  Shaksperian  worthy,  that 

•*  Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the 
wits." 

Up  to  that  fatal  year  all  was  well,  and 
the  public  and  the  bards  smoked  the 
meerschaum  of  peace  together.  The 
age  was  the  Augustan  age,  the  century 
was  the  nineteenth,  par  excellence,  the 
world  was  becoming  illuminated,  the 
human  mind  was  intellectualizing,  the 
soul  of  man  was  becoming,  in  fact,  as 
a  climax— ^e/icoZ ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence or  the  excitement  many  a 
trashy  book  hurried  through  succes- 
sive editions,  and  got  its  author — re- 
versing poor  Butler's  fate — bread,  at 
least,  if  not  a  stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  that  year  there  were  some 
half-dozen  bards  alive  and  writing, 
who  had  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  character  of  the  age  preceding,  who 
had  written,  and  written  successfully, 
and  what  is  more,  written  well. 

Tom  Moore  was  a  stout,  active  little 
man  of  some  five  and  forty ;  his  best 
literary  child  only  seven  years  old,  a 
fair-haired  younger  one  only  just  boroy 
and  a  muse  apparently  likely  to  have  a 
large  family ;  nevertheless  she  stopped 
short. 

Rogers — the  attic,  accurate,  accom- 
plished Rogers,  in  letters  the  Addi- 
son of  his  day-— had  only  a  year  before 
produced,  if  not  his  best,  his  most  suc- 
cessful publication — Italy  ;  and  though 
then  a  sexagenarian,  seemed  to  promise 
an  intellectual  life  as  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted as  his  natural  one  has  proved. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  he  lay  down, 
and  has  rested  on  his  bays  till  he  has 
almost  flattened  them. 

MilmaD ;  let  us  see,  wm  it  so  early 


as  1824  that  he  stooped  ?  We  W£r* 
not :  he  was  then  little  more  thaa  u 
imberbis  juvems ;  but  he  certamh  be- 
came silent  soon  after,  and  has  **  z»\ 
no  sig^"  since. 

Proctor  —  the  Barry  ComwiQ  a 
a  thousand  annuala,  abould  we  w 
in  himself  a  poetic  mtUemmigmt  bk 
but  lately  given  to  the  world  bis  ketf 
and  brightest  work — his  Mlraadirai 
and  bid  fair,  having  wrttten  ia  ■ 
ascending  course  of  merit,  to  ente*' 
nate  in  excellence  at  no  distant  perWi 
Some  Joshua  warned  him  to  halt,  isL 
we  have  scarcely  heard  of  him  sboe. 

Well,  there  was  Wordsworth*  «^ 
might  have  walked  fortfat  rdievcd  Ji 
that  colossus  that  did  be«tride  hit  ar- 
row world,  or  rather  that  iocubai  tki: 
sat  on  his  popularity — half  real,  bl' 
prestige — and  kept  it  in  dnraace  ^v 
auter  vie;  who  ought  to  have  exoMCc* 
himself  as  much  as  he  exceeded  ail  o:'b 
school.  Wordsworth,  even  dow  piiif 
us,  like  Goethe,  his  boyiah  thiags  t^ 
last,  he  held  his  tongue,  or  soa;  !• 
those  mountains  which  he  celcfcrsitt 
pretty  much  after  the  ^rfiFffr  of  Ui 
lake  rhymster — 


"  Helvelljrn  and  Cacbedecam, 
The  highest  peaks  that  ever 


admitting  echo  alone  for  his 
ensis. 

There  was  Southej ; 
Southey,  where  is  hia  mhid  now  > 
is  a  puzxling  Question^  and  aeadi 
legal  fiction  of  beinff  in  aheyawi 
gremio  natura,  ot  numlimst  Jto.,  I* 
answer  it  What  waa  be  ahoat 
the  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
tual  existence  after  that  period } 
was  then  just  half  a  century  old. 
no — he  stopped  too. 

Coleridge;    he  was 
and  a  year  older  than  has 
brother  pantisocratist,   Soothsy; 
he  had  great  poetry  in  him  cta 
and  lived  many  a  year  after. 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pai 
as  completely  as  it 
light  of  B^n  at 
snuif  remamed. 

Did  we  mention  Wikon  ?     A 
laker,  though  mor«  for  theiwd 
the  Hae — his  style  not  l'^'  ^ 
means  fresh  water,  but 
dashixur  as  Scale  Force.     Wlgw 
City  of  the  Phgo^-Jnft 
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^-was  only  seven  or  eight  years  in 
being;  and  in  Blackwood  he  was 
Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Byron,  and  all — as  Christo- 
pher North.  But  all  this  was  not 
enough.  Whether  ten  years  of  peace 
had  emasculated  the  bards,  and  that 
they  could  not  tune  their  lyres  with- 
out Thebes  and  the  Atreidae,  it  is  hard 
to  say  ;  but  he,  too,  placed  his  candle 
under  a  bushel,  or  under  the  Dis- 
patcher, to  serve  the  purposes  of  toast- 
ing cheese  for  the  future. 

Campbell  was  farther  on  from  his 
meridian,  but  he  has  lived  and  written 
for  eighteen  years  since.  Alas  1  in 
turning  to  his  theme,  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate than  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  as 
applying  to  his  poetical  career.  It 
was  all  over  with  him. 

We  should  not  mention  Scott,  whose 
answer  to  the  question  "why  he  did 
not  continue  to  write  poetry  "  was  un- 
answerable— "  Byron  M  me" — but  for 
the  quaint,  quizzical  bibliomaniac 
Dibdin's  mild  query,  put  in  the  very 
year  in  question — "  May  I  gently  ask, 
whether  the  harp  which  hath  sent 
forth  SUCH  sounds  (he  had  been  enu- 
merating his  poems)  is  '  hung  up  on 
the  trees*  (by  the  waters  of  the  Tweed) 
never  to  be  taken  down  and  restrung  ? 
Is  his  'sweetly-smiling  and  sweetly- 
speaking  Lalage'  discarded  for  ever?" 
It  was;  and  yet  he  lived  and  wrote 
years  afterwards. 

Our  countryman,  Croly — he  is  at 
this  day  preaching,  full  of  health  and 
strength,  in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
with  the  fame  of  his  Angel  of  the 
World  trailing  behind  him  like  a 
comet,  twenty  years  long,  or  more ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  poetry  now, 
except  in  his  sermons.  He  is  defunct^ 
too. 

Let  us  see.  There  are  other  names 
— James  Montgomery,  "the  bard  of 
Sheffield,"  '*  the  man  of  considerable 
genius,*'  had  not  arrived  even  near  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  had  no  reason 
to  be  discouraged,  as  the  Edinburgh, 
his  hcte  "noire,  v^as  going  down,  and  all 
his  admirers  "looking  up;" — there 
was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  a  fellow 
of  infinite  fancy,"  a  hale  Arcadian, 
ready,  one  would  suppose,  with  crook, 
knife^  or  quill,  to  drive  sheep,  bolt 
mutton,  mend  a  pen,  or  make  verses 
equal  to  the  Queen^s  Wake  of  ten 


years  before;—- there  were  venerable 
old  Crabbe  and  stout  old  Sotheby — 
Bowles,  too,  the  "  Invariable  Princi- 
ple" Bowles — Bowles  of  the  Pope 
controversy,  who  had  the  honour  to 
hold  his  own  against  Byron — Bowles 
might  have  done  more  than  written  a 
requiescat  on  his  foe ; — there  was  the 
princess  of  passion,  Joanna  Bidllie, 
elderly,  no  doubt,  but  then  eighteen 
years  younger  than  she  w  noto;  — 
there  were  others  of  promise — Heber, 
then  the  Mai'cellus  of  poetic  and  Chris- 
tian hope — Leigh  Hunt  (we  are  nearly 
run  out  when  we  come  to  him) — our 
own  little  Shiel  (for,  reader,  he  had 
written  before  the  days  of  Long  Or- 
chard and  Greenwich  Hospitid)  ;— 
there  were,  no  doubt,  others  who  do 
not  occur  to  our  memory  at  the  in- 
stant, all  brave  poets  and  poetesses,  in 
high  writing,  fame,  and  favour,  up  to 
the  date  we  have  mentioned — ^the  19th 
day  of  April,  1824.  And  yet  these 
latter  nine  poeta  minores,  along  with 
all  we  have  forgotten,  pulled  up  with 
one  consent,  as  if  they,  as  well  as  their 
great  leaders,  had  seen  an  angel  in  the 
path.  Not  all  the  belabouring  in  the 
world,  cudgelling,  spurring,  and  abus- 
ing, could  get  them  on  an  inch ;  and 
they  were  content,  like  Balaam's  ass, 
to  turn  round,  and  in  asinine  prose 
to  plead  their  former  services  as  an 
excuse  for  their  present  derelictions. 
Ever  since,  these  worthy  personages 
(for  most  of  them  are  yet  alive)  have 
continued  to  bray  in  the  same  strain, 
till  you,  reader,  begin  to  be  convinced 
that  they  must  have  reason  on  their 
side,  and  that  you  are  after  all  but 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  an  ass. 

As  we  are  the  amicus  curia  on  this 
occasion,  and  have  undertaken  the 
profitless  task  of  defending  you,  against 
a  very  powerful  "bar" — "town  against 
gown,"  university  fashion — we  must 
proceed  with  our  "  case  "  in  a  metho- 
dical way,  and  make  it  as  strong  as 
possible,  ere  the  other  side  have  the 
word  again.  We  have  already  specified 
somewhere  about  twenty  names — all 
dear,  more  or  less,  to  the  muse  and 
the  public — of  men  of  whose  works 
it  might  be  said  the  latest  was  still  the 
best — ^men  averaging  from  five  and 
fortv  to  fifty  years  of  age,  hale  in 
health  and  strong  in  spirit — men  most 
of  them  still  alive,  corporeally  and 
mentally^  after  nearly  twenty  years,-^ 
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and  yet>  their  twenty  harps  are  hang 
on  twenty  willows^  by  twenty  waters 
of  Babyloni  to  the  present  moment, 
till  not  a  string  is  left  to  answer  the 
breeze,  or  the  question —  Why  the  d — I 
don*t  you  write  a  poem  f 

One  circumstance,  certainly,  did  it 
exist,  might  by  possibility  form  an  ex- 
cuse and  a  reply — Scott*s  reason — that 
they  were  **bet'*  out  of  the  field— that, 
high  as  they  were,  they  were  forced,  as 
we  all  are  liable  to  be,  to  give  place  to 
other  and  better  actors  on  the  same 
scene,  and  that  the  pause  at  the  close  of 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  only  called  forth  the  sublimities 
of  yet  higher  genius,  in  still  loftier 
flights,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  rest* 
ing-place  whereon  the  soul  of  poetry 
took  breath  a  moment  before  starting 
into  the  more  heavenward  recesses  of 
the  clouds.  But  instead  of  all  this,  comes 
the  humiliating  truth  down  upon  our 
pride — that  poetry,  like  the  earthquake 
or  the  volcano,  is  paroxysmal,  and  that 
short  moments  of  activity  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long  periods  of  slumber. 
Scarcely  a  voice  has  come  up  out  of 
the  "vast  profound"  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  all  that  interval  of  peace  and 
plenty ;  and  in  spite  of  cheap  know- 
ledge, cheap  travelling,  and  cheap 
puffing,  we  have  not  enough  of  classic 
verse,  including  the  smallest  sonnet, 
hymn,  or  epigram  that  was  ever  read 
twice,  to  transfer  from  the  circulating 
to  our  domestic  library,  as  much  as  one 
decent-sized  volume,  to  be  lettered— 
"  The  poetry  of  our  day.'* 

Do  we  complain  of  this,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  ?  Not  at  all.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  fret  over  the  demo- 
lition of  our  cabbages  by  the  cater- 
pillars, or  to  rail  at  Providence  because 
Boreas  has  blown  in  our  bed-chamber 
window,  as  to  be  vexed,  or  even  to 
wonder  that  that  bright  prophecy  of 
the  Bard  of  Hope  is  not  yet  fulfilled — 

*'  Yes,  there  are  hearts,  prophetic  hope 

may  trust. 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dust. 
Ordained  to  fire  the  adoring  sons  of 

earth 
With  every  charm  of  wisdom  and  of 

worth, 

Or,  warm  with  fancy's  energy,  to  glow. 
And  rival  all  but  Sbakspeare's  name 
below  r* 

But  we  do  take  it  ill  that  the  swarm 


of  vernfiers  should  turn  round  om 
and  say,  "  Here  we  are,  here  are  « 
poems ; — ^what  is  the  matter  with 
that  you  don't  read  them,  and 
them,  and  buy  them?  Why 
Murray  refuse  epics,  and  Sanndcn 
even  dramas,  but  because  these  btbfi^ 
poles    know    that   your 


pockets  are  buttoned  up  eninst 
Why,  my  good  legion,  (tor  ye 
many,)  are  ye  not  ashanied  to 
this  tone,  and  stretch  one  hand  in 
damatory  eloquence  towards  n*,  w 
the  other  squeezes  the  little 
versicles  you  upbraid  us  witk 
ing?  Milton  sold  his  copyrMit 
five  pounds,  and  thought  himtwirf  rigte 
well  off,  though  we  CK>n*t  quite 
with  him.  Why  do  we  not? 
because  it  was  an  epic  in  ten 
(it  was  ten  at  first,)  but  because  it 
pAaADisB  Lost.  Why,  the  only 
durable  thing  that  has  passed 
the  press  in  our  time,  bearing*  the 
racter,  consequence,  or  form  of 
heavy,  tiresome,  crude,  cold  m»  it 
has  been  gulped  down, 
edition,  (last  year  the 
peared,)  to  the  dead  anthor'a 
heart's  content — the  Course  of  Ti 
Poor  Pollok !  But  three  ^ 
the  fatal  period,  he  died,  aiMi  left  mhm 
some  one  called  the  etermai  Conrse  ti 
Time  to  an  admiring  public*  whoy  «vv 
einally  stimulated  to  nibble  at  ii  k« 
the  weight  of  the  Bladnrood 
then  in  its  full  infloence, 
appetite  kept  up  by  the 
we  use  to  make  a  hcggar  refieh  Us 
crust — giviM[  them  nouung  else.  H* 
was  called  a  Milton  till  pe^he  tkuefia 
he  was  really  one, — as  Bke  the  i^aav^ 
tal  bard  as  the  lock  of  a  oasuJ  to  Ar 
falls  of  Niagara — a  lead  penal  «s  a 
cedar  of  Lebanna. 

That  is  true,  we  had  very 
forgotten — as,  no  doubt* 
have  long  affo — a  great 
thing  extra  flammamiie 


« 


I  sing  of  heroes,  sing  of  kia^ 

In  m^ty  numbers—mighty  thi^f  ^ 


The  Descent  bto  Hell ! 
believe,  was  the  name — the 
certainly  of  the  inclined  ^aae ;  thtvt 
of  sinking  had  been  stodied  to  fu§m 
tion,  and  r*  fim^m  sounded  to  its  hecti»> 
less  bottom,  as  may  be  eenly  aseik  ^ 
referring  to  our  sixth 
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achieved  the  exploit,  and,  like  Theseus, 
became  fastened  by  his  de  quoi  to  the 
pavement  of  the  place  he  visited.  Supe- 
rat  evadere  ad  auras  was  beyond  him ; 
and  even  Lord  Mahon  will  not  sever 
the  adhesion.    The  public,  who  helped 
him  to  his  chair  below,  sidd  to  him,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  did  to  the  Euphuist — 
"Sir,  I  leave  you  there;"  and  both 
he  and  his  book — ay,  and  his  con- 
demned ''Judgpnent  of  the  Flood," 
and  his  illegible  <'  Legend  of  St  Aloy  " 
are  likely — but  we  are  premature  ; — 
our   printer's  detnl  informs  us   that 
whatever  abyss  the  books  may  have 
reached,  the  author  has  not  followed 
them  yet ;  and  we  have  only  to  wish 
him  as  many  more  descents  as  he  shall 
accomplish  poems,  and  that  *' alacrity 
of  sinking,    which,  "  if  perseverance 
gain  the  diver's  prize,"  will  result  from 
repeated  plunging  exercise.    We  could 
name  epics,  too— which  probably  the 
public  could  not — by  Miltons  whose 
only  claim  to  the  title  lies  in  their  lack 
of  vision,  and  whose  amanuenses  we 
pity  even  more  than  their  admirers. 
cut  we  will  not  do  so,  because  our  criti- 
cism cannot  be  read,  and,  if  it  is  heardf 
it  will  only  destroy  an  hallucination 
that  at  least  gratifies  one  gentle  spirit. 
But  there  is  no  lack,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  of  g^eat  poems,  if  greatness  is  to 
be  measured  oy  bulk,  grandiloquence, 
and  puffing.     I^ook  at  Reid*s  Italy- 
one  of  the  many  works  emanating  from 
the  gentle  laboratory  of  his  brain.     In 
every  thing  but  genius  it  b  a  beautified 
Byron:    Lady  Morgan,  even   Gran- 
ville, scarcely  pressed  more  hotly  into 
pseudo-notice.      The  author's  design 
was  as  bold,  and  almost  as  extensive  as 
Spenser's  or  Wordsworth's,  of  whose 
miffhty  conceptions  the  Faery  Queene 
and  the  Excursion  are  but  fragments. 
There  is  Landor,  too — Walter  Savage 
Landor — he  of  the  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations, who    publishes  by  the  mile 
,  verses  so  wholly  intended  for  eternity 
and  immortality  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  time  and  mortals  altogether.   These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  worthies  who 
have  committed  the  ivyiwif  *§Lfim^mfut 
of  failing  in  great  attempts;  and  of 
all  the  rest  it  may  now,  once  for  all, 
be  predicated,  that  they  have  succeeded 
but  in  small  ones.      Master  Robert 
Montgomery  we  affect  not,  in  spite  of 
"  Satan  " — that  is,  in  spite  of  the  devil. 
He  hath  a  mighty  way  of  propounding 


simple  things,  which  is  not  according 
to  the  **  Invariable  Principles  "  of  good 
poetry.  '*  Luther,"  which  hath  but 
just  stalked  from  the  press,  cannot, 
and  ought  not  to  rabe  a  monument  to 
its  author.  All  Oxford  is  conciliated 
by  the  bare  title  ;  but  it  is  not  a  Tract 
for  these  Times,  or  for  any  other. 
We  are,  perhaps,  not  spiritual  enough 
to  do  him  justice.  His  sublimities, 
seen 


(( 


Through  the  haze  carnality  effects," 


(see  the  poem)  appear  to  touch  the 
confines  of-— shall  we  say,  the  ridicu- 
lous ?-:-no,  the  dull,  the  affected,  the 
frigid ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  dismiss 
him,  where  no  doubt  he  would  con- 
sign us,  to  some  sphere  where  (again 
In  his  own  words) 

*'  The  mind  may  grow. 
And  learn  to  build  its  intellectual  being 
up  I" 

Au  reste,  '•  Luther  "  will  never  convert 
us  from  the  true  faith ;  and  will  find 
its  way,  we  take  it,  to  the  **  Diet  of 
Worms,"  without  having  caused  any 
considerable  schism  in  the  catholicity 
of  the  ''  public "  opinion  as  to  Mr. 
Montgomery's  merits. 

The  drama  is  the  limb  of  the  muse 
most  alive.  She  g^ves  a  galvanic 
twitch  there  occasionally  ;-*and  let 
us  here  mention  with  respect  the 
name  of  Talfourd — the  classic,  cul- 
tivated Talfourd,  who  has  in  Mason's 
track  avoided  most  of  his  errors,  and 
made  all  his  perfections  his  own,  falling 
in  midway  between  him  and  the  great 
Greek  models  of  antiauity.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  underrate  his  deserts ;  and 
far  be  it  from  us,  if  thev  were  lower 
than  they  are,  to  bear  harshly  upon 
one  who  has  so  perseveringly  and 
energetically  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
literature,  and  achieved  so  signal  a 
triumph  over  illiberality,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism — Hume,  Wakley,  and 
the  rest  of  his  own  party.  On  Satur- 
day, the  sixth  day  of  last  August,  it 
appears  that  the  learned  sergeant  and 
his  coadjutor,  Lord  Mahon,  were 
feasted  by  the  literature  of  the  lower 
house  on  the  glorious  occasion,  and 
eloquent  speeches  were  made  by  some 
who  might,  and  many  who  could  not, 
derive  benefit  from  the  copyright  act ; 
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and  we  would  we  could  get  at  the 
short-hand  notes,  as  we  might  proba- 
bly find  such  criticism  of  the  learned 
dramatist's  works  as  would  save  us  a 
deal  of  trouble,  and  yet  not  overstate 
our  sentiments.  As  it  is,  we  point  to 
Ion  as  the  most  favourable  specimen 
of  his  genius,  and  feel,  as  we  should, 
the  many  beauties  it  contains.  What 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  words 
of  the  Prince  of  Argus  over  his 
father's  couch,  when  he  intends  to 
murder  him — 

*'  He's  smiling  in  his  slumber, 
As  if  some  happy  thought  of  innocent 

days 
Played  at  his  heart-strings:   must   I 

scare  it  thence  ?" 

He  is  grand  where  the  blast  is  made 
to  "  whirl "  its  "  flashing  shreds  " 

"  To  the  startled  depths 
Of  forests  that  afar  might  share  its 
doom  I " 

And  Ion's  vow  and  address  to  the  elder 
gods  is  classical  as  Sophocles.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  beauties  that  occur  to 
us  ;  but — with  every  wish  to  conciliate 
the  coif,  and  the  strongest  leaning 
towards  the  father  of  extended  copy- 
right— we  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
retained,  or  at  least  acting  as  counsel 
for  the  public,  who  cannot,  for  the 
soul  of  them,  do  more  than  screw  a 
little  complacent  smirk  upon  their 
countenances  even  for  the  author  of 
.Ion,  and  yet  who  are  so  completely 
brow-beaten  by  his  friends  that  they 
dare  not,  for  their  lives,  utter  their 
sentiments,  except  through  some  such 
hardened  practitioner  as  ourselves,  to 
whom  they  have  whispered,  in  the 
lowest  tone  imaginable,  that  they  are 
not  satisfied.  Why  ?  we  cry ;  state 
your  reasons.  Their  first  is  a  whim- 
sical one.  Oh,  they  say,  for  a  g^eat 
fault  I  We  never  saw  a  Work  of  genius 
that  did  not  possess  one.  All  is  cold 
and  correct.     Its  grandeur  is 

"  Throned  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity ;" 

Its  beauties  are,  like  Addison's, rational 
and  tame ;  it  is,  with  one  exception, 
without  a  single  just  portrait  of  natu- 
ral feeling.  The  knee-breeches  peep 
out,  too,  beneath  the  Grecian  stole,  on 


more  than  one  occasion  ;  — witness 
much  of  Clemanthes's  discourse ;  wit- 
ness the  incongruous  junction  of  pas- 
toral simplicity  with  stern  and  myste- 
rious energy  in  the  hero  himself; 
witness  the  evident  clap-traps,  which 
prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  original 
boast  of  ''private  circulation,"  the 
piece  was  designed  from  the  first  for 
the  stage, — ay,  and  worst  of  all,  to 
serve,  on  that  stage,  party  purposei. 
See  the  palace  invidiously  contrasted 
with  the  cotta^  all  through — a  stand- 
ing army  disbanded  with  a  breath,  and 
a  dying  king  opening  his  estate,  and 
making  his  kingdom  a  republic  by  biB 
last  will  and  testament.  Witness^ 
hold,  hold  I — the  instructions  to  coun- 
sel are  full  to  overflowing,  and  more 
particulars  would  not  be  pro  bono 
publico.  You  have  said  enough,  mj 
worthy  client,  to  exculpate  yourself  on 
this  head,  and  the  case  is  an  important 
one,  since  the  argument  is  an  i  fortiori 
one  against  all  other  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  the  day.  Rnowles,  we  verily 
believe — and  he  is  a  fine  fellow — doea 
not  Atm^^r//*  consider  his  plays  literature. 
They  act  well — so  do  Bulwer's;  but  oht 
in  the  study  they  do  not  answer  in  a  suc- 
cumbing chair.  For  ourselves,  we  were 
obliged  to  read  them  on  one  of  the 
heavy,  high,  hard,  horse-hair  machines 
of  the  olden  time,  intended  to  give  a 
zest  to  mental  indulgences,  we  pre- 
sume, *by  contrast  with  the  acute 
bodily  torture  they  inflict.  With  this 
assistance  we  have  attained  the  fifth 
acts  of  several  of  them — most  of 
Knowles's,  all  of  Bulwer's,  (already 
noticed  by  one  of  our  body,)  and  many 
others,  pretty,  so  so,  tiresome,  and 
execrable  ;  but  none  strictly,  either  in 
subject,  scene,  mode  of  treatment* 
diction,  imi^ery,  sentiment,  or  anj 
other  essential,  "a  good  classical 
play."  The  things  are  creditable — 
very  creditable  to  the  authors,  and  no 
discredit  to  the  age;  but,  after  all, 
what  are  they  as  evidence  against  the 
public  ?  And  yet,  it  is  in  this  branch 
that  most  has  been  done.  Oh,  we  had 
forgotten  Mr.  Willis — the  new- world 
Willis.  He  has  really  written  a  pretty 
play,  Bianca  Visconti,'  in  English — an 
unheard-of  feat  for  an  American,  al- 
though they  have  tried  it,  too.  To  say 
that  it  is  weak  and  washy,  is  merciful ; 
to  acknowledge  it  sweetly  versified,  is 
but  justice.      The  author  shall  not 
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complain  of  ns ;  we  will  ffiv^e  in  full 
the  only  two  passages  we  should  think 
of  transcribing,  were  we  set  to  devote 
a  sheet  of  letter-press  to  exclusive 
laudation  of  his  drama : — 

'*  Sarpellione.  Have  you  ambition? 

"  PAB<iUALi.  Like  the  wings 

Upon  a  marble  cherub — always  spread. 
But  fastened  to  a  body  of  such  weight, 
'Twill  never  rise  till  doomsday — " 

nor  even  then,  we  would  observe. 
Speaking  of  a  name,  Bianca  says—. 

"  They 
IVho  take  it  by  inheritance  alone — 
Adding  no  brightness  to  it— are  like 

stars 
Seen  in  the  ocean,  that  were  never  there 
But  for  the  bright  originals  in  heaven  !'* 

We  have  admitted  that  the  Ameri- 
cans write  English — and,  could  it  help 
out  our  adversaries^  we  would  willingly 
suflfer  evidence  to  be  adduced,  drawn 
from  parts  ''beyond  the  jurisdiction;" 
being  determined  not  to  take  advantage 
of  any  point  for  our  own  purposes. 
But  who  would  go  across  the  Atlantic 
for  great  or  good  poetry?  Pretty 
verses,  some  good  thoughts — some  fine 
ones — liave  flowed  detachedly  from 
our  distant  brothers.  Maria  Brooks 
is  a  very  respectable  Sappho.  A  spark 
or  two  of  inspiration  proves  them  of 
Adam's  race,  and  of  British  descent. 
But  even  Bryant  and  Dana,  (and  the 
best  things  from  the  pen  of  the  former 
at  all  events,  date  farther  back  than  the 
'*  year  of  extinction,")  what  are  they 
to  make  a  national  reputation,  a  classic 
celebrity  1  We  cannot  quote  them — 
we  cannot  feel  deeply  with  them.  Their 
pictures  are  abstractions — their  land- 
scapes are  great  prairies  and  great 
mountains,  without  the  presence  of  a 
wigwam  or  a  settler — their  thoughts, 
the  vast  dreams  of  the  desert,  unillu- 
mined  with  passion,  uncondensed  into 
reality.  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Da- 
vidson, ultramarine  blues,  are  despe- 
rately thrust  upon  us  by  what  we  are 
really  sorry  to  call  the  affectation  of 
Washington  Irving,  who,  we  think, 
must  have  aimed — and  we  applaud  the 
object,  if  it  was  the  single  one — at  an 
imitation  of  Southey,  in  editing  juve- 
nilities into  a  posthumous  reputation, 
as  in  Kirke  White's  case.  (Oh  I  that 
this  latter  great  author  had  not  used 


the  maudlin  designation,  "  Henry  /" 
when  speaking  of  the^  "  unhappy 
White  1"^— But,  let  us  see— Kirke 
White,  Southey,  Irving,  Davidson — 
why,  where  have  we  got  to?  So  much 
for  digression  ;  but,  in  truth,  from 
the  American  rhymsters  one  steals 
back  home  involuntarily  at  any  provo- 
cation.    Rufus  Dawes  I 

"  Pha;bu8  I  what  a  name 
To  till  the  sounding  trump  of  future 
fame !" 

Rufus  Dawes,  a  hardened  rhymster, 
has  just  appeared  as  one  of  a  library 
of  American  poets.  Look  on  his  por- 
trait, reader,  an'  thou  canst  get  access 
to  the  book,  and  judge  for  thyself. 
He  would — oh  1  indeed  he  would  be  a 
poet ;  but  as  he  sings  himself, 


«< 


'This  weight  of  clay 


Clings  to  the  soul,  and  mocks  the  vain 
desire  1" 

The  head,  a  half-begotten  thing  be- 
tween a  blacksmith  and  a  Jupiter — the 
forehead,  a  bursting  phrenolo^ic  tu- 
mour, surmounted  with  a  little  frizzled 
top,  "  Hyperian  curls,**  which  seem  to 
represent  the  godlike  portion  of  the 
visage  predominating  over  the  "  clay** 
— the  features,  where  sublimity  is  for- 
cibly injected  into  a  mould  of  innate, 
indomitable,  irredeemable  vulgarity — 
all  point  at  the  name,  Rufus  Dawes, 
as  their  most  perfect  exponent,  "  as 
one  would  say  precisely,  even  thus  I 
would  name  a  dog !" 

But,  indeed,  if  the  trumpet  of  fame 
be  not  "  of  triple  brass,"  it  may  well 
be  expected  to  burst  in  transmitting  to 
immortality  sounds  like  these — 

Lydia  Sigocrney  1 
Levi  FrisbieI! 

FiTZGREEN  HaLLECK  !  !  I 

Carlos  Wilcox  1 1 1 1 

Louis  Leorand  Noble  ! !  1 1 ! 

Timothy  Dwight  I!  1 ! !  I 

Moderate  specimens,  however,  we  as- 
sure ye,  of  the  bardal  nomenclature  of 
the  Yankees. 

But  let  us  give  the  terrestrial  globe 
a  swing,  and  get  it  round  agrain  from 
the  great  prose  continent  of  Columbus 
to  the  little  poetical  twin  islands, 
which  form  so  insignificant  a  geogra- 
phical item  in  the  account  of  this  sub 
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lunary  sphere*  and  where  our  last 
tread  before  the  saUo  mortale  was  on 
the  pretensions  of  the  dramatic  au- 
thors. We  had  omitted  one,  who 
really  deserved  favourable  notice^  a 
light  pressure ;  but  now  that  she  has 
escaped  us  for  the  present,  we  will  re- 
serve her  for  her  proper  place,  among 
the  "  blue  belles'*  of  England. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dale.  This  re- 
spectable  versifier  stuck  to  the  annuals 
to  the  last ;  and  his  poetry,  indeed, 
is  scarcely  to  be  considered  perennial. 
Nevertheless  he  is — a  great  merit — 
wholly  unobjectionable ;  classical, 
correct,  harmonious,  and  pious.  "  The 
Widow  of  Nain,"  is  precisely  the  sub- 
ject best  fitted  for  his  muse,  and  he 
has  accordingly  in  it  produced  his  best 
specimen.  His  most  important  work* 
"  Irad  and  Adah,'*  was  too  much  for 
him.  Some  of  our  best  poets  had 
failed  to  give  great  interest  to  antedi- 
luvian scenes.  There  needs,  except 
in  the  sublime  severity  of  epic,  some- 
thing of  nearer  interest  to  catch  our 
notice ;  and  we  as  little  feel  for  or  with 
the  ideal  characters  of  that  obscure 
and  remote  state,  as  we  do  with  the 
sauri  and  theria  of  still  more  distant 
geological  date. 

We  ought  to  refer  Merivale,  we  be- 
lieve, who  styles  himself  the  "  Sexa- 
genarian Judge  of  Bankruptcy,"  rather 
to  the  former  than  the  latter  of  our 
divided  periods.  His  labours  in  the 
field  have  been  indefatigable  and  ho- 
nourable. As  a  translator  he  deserves 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen.  Few 
have  been  better  qualified  for  the  task — 
few  more  indefatigable  in  pursuing  it — 
few  more  successful  in  accomplbhin^ 
it.  Indeed,  we  only  mention  him  here, 
because  he  is  one  of  those  who,  having 
done  his  best  in  the  bright  period,  did 
not  completely  succumb  beneath  the 
benumbing  influence  of  that  which 
succeeded  it.  His  play  of  '*  Richard, 
Duke  of  York*'  was  acted  in  1814. 
The  "  Minstrel"  (in  continuation  of 
Beattie)  was  much  earlier ;  and  many 
things  published  later  may,  we  are 
assured,  be  referred  back  beyond  1824. 
Like  Southey,  however,  he  continued 
to  labour  with  credit  and  honour,  in 
spite  of  advancing  age  and  affluent 
circumstances ;  and  had  he  not,  though 
less  rigidly  than  Blackstone,  so  far  bid 
"  farewell  to  his  muse,'*  as  to  give  her 
only  occasional  admission,  in  the  short 


leisure  of  high  professional  aroca- 
tions,  he  might  have  attuned  a  far 
higher  name  than  he  has. 

Moultrie  we  suppose  we  must  men- 
tion. He  has  written;  but  no  one, 
even  for  an  instant,  will  rank  him  with 
the  greater  lights  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  direct  or  mislead  the  public. 
He,  like  Dale,  and  a  host  of  others, 
form  stars  in  the  milky-way  of  poetry, 
contributing  to  the  radiance  amidst 
which  they  are  undistinguishable. 

Aweel,  aweel  I  we  beg^n  to  be  per- 
plexed. Whom  shall  we  call  up  next  ? 
Is  our  case  closed  ?  No ;  we  must 
"  withhold  nothing ;"  and,  therefore, 
we  allow  the  defendant  to  produce 
Alfred  Tennyson.  But  we  beg — in 
spite  of  the  reviews,  which  seem  one 
and  all  to  have  been  obliged  to  create 
him  a  great  poet,  as  Skpis  aller — to  in- 
sist upon  what  lawyer's  call  a  ditces 
tecum,  and  oblige  the  witness  to  bring 
with  him  all  his  poems*  We  fancy  our 
opponents,  if  they  get  him  on  the  table, 
will  be  the  first  to  bid'him  ''go  down" 
—which,  indeed,  in  spite  of  some  very 
pretty  poetry,  he  will  be  likely  to  do 
by  his  own  gravity  in  a  short  time. 

The  annuals,  O  Watts !  theannuals» 
were  a  sore  blow  to  great  poetry. 
What  Golilsmith  says  (but,  bless  our 
souls  I  Goldsmith  is  an  old-fashioned 
fellow) — that  fancy,  restrained  by 
verse,  may  be  compared  to  a  fountain* 
which  plays  highest  by  diminishing  the 
aperture,  we  say  of  verse,  restrained 
by  some  check  on  publication.  The 
air  was  darkened  by  the  flight  of  Ho- 
nourable and  Right  Honourable  an- 
nualists,  cooing  soft  nonsense*  like 
mocA-turtle-doves.  Numerous  they 
were,  and  short-lived  as  the  locusts* 
although  the  rea(/-sea  was  scarcely 
their  fate.  But  they  left  the  soil  bar- 
ren behind  them — they  ate  up  every 
thing ;  and  the  manuring  of  years  will 
not  restore  wholesome  lertiUty  to  the 
fields. 

Great  poetry  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— great  in  design,  thought*  and 
illustration.  It  is  not  extinct — it 
must  exist  somewhere:  the  statue  is  in 
the  marble,  though  it  is  not  hewn  out. 
But  poets  there  are,  who,  even  in  the 
limited  form  in  which  they  have  re- 
vealed themselves,  we  must,  with  an 
anxious  look  for  higher  manifestations* 
hail  as  gifted  with  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.     What  lover  of  song  but  must 
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wish  that  Reble,  he  of  the  *'  Christian 
Year/*  would  leave  his  **  Tracts  for 
the  Times"  to  the  powerful  support  of 
others,  who  are  less  able  than  he  is  to 
create  poems  for  eternity  ?     No  one  in 
the  present  era  has  thrown  such  deep 
and  powerful  thought  into  such  glow- 
ing language  as  the  ex-professor  of 
Oxford ;  and  he  has,  besides,  accom- 
plished what  Heber  began,  and  proved, 
against  the  highest  authority,  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  poetical  and  literary 
interest  to  sacred  subjects.     Although 
he  has  palpably  moulded  his  style  on 
Byron's,  he  basso  happily  applied  it  to 
new  thoughts  and  new  purposes,  as  to 
claim  and  deserve  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality, just  as  much  as  Byron  him- 
self stands  clear  of  Spenser,  Beattie, 
and    Thomson,    in    his    Pilgrimage. 
These  hymns  of  his  (for  we  refer  to 
the  collection  called  "  The  Christian 
Year")  display  a  strength  restridned 
and  tempered  down  to  the  subject — not 
straining  up  at  an  inaccessible  one ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  we  wish  for 
greater  things  from  him.  Why  should 
not  he  redeem  the  age  from  the  very 
charge  we  are  making  against  it?  We 
verily  believe  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  could ;  and  if  doctors  Newman 
and  Pusey  conld  spare  him  to  us,  we 
should  not  despair  of  making  him  a 
great  poet.   What  subjects  he  has,  too, 
in  his  own  line  I  now  that  the  **  pictur- 
esque," the  ''romance"  of  religion,  is  in 
vogue  I  But  all  this  is  dleAorf  the  record. 
In  ballads  you  might  produce  the 
feeling,  tender,  and  elegant  Bayly-— 
successful  in  his  way  to  the  highest 
pitch — yet  miserable,  unfortunate  as 
his  spinster  namesake,  frittered  away 
in  a  thousand  songs,  and  without  even 
swan-like  satisfaction  in  his  death.  That 
class  he  represents,  as  its  most  favour- 
able specimen.      Then  we  have  the 
grotesque  and  whimsical  originalities  of 
"  Ingoldsby,**    in  his  way,  too,  un- 
rivalled, and  deservine  our  best  thanks 
for  removing  Lord  Francis  Efferton 
from  all  claim  to  be  noticed  in  this  pa- 
per.    You  might  bring  up  (for  we 
object  to  transTatars  as  not  fairly  ad- 
missible   to    examination,    otherwise 
there  are  high  names :  look  at  our  own 
Anster,  for  instance — able    to  walk 
alone,  too,  if  he  would  let  go  the  hand 
of  Mein  Herr  German) — you  might 
bring  up  abundance  of  good  versifier^ 
Vol.  XX.— No.  120. 


authors  of  elegancies,  beauties,  dassl- 
calities  without  number; — nay,  we 
doubt  not  our  own  editor's  study  b  be- 
sieged with  poets,  coming  in  one  after 
another  with  an  armful  of  epic,  and 
inflicting  on  him  their  long  faces,  long 
names,  long  hair,  long  coats,  long 
poems,  and,  worse  than  idl,  long 
speeches,  all  to  the  same  tune.  **  When 
will  the  public  relent?  Will  their 
wrath  bum  for  ever  ?*  But  still,  we 
are  not  afraid  of  them;  but  there  if 
a  class  as  yet  unnoticed,  though  de- 
serving precedence  of  notice,  which, 
above  all  other,  we  feel  a  difficulty  to 
meet,  convinced  as  we  are  that  in  it, 
if  any  where,  is  to  be  found  that  which 
will  reclaim  the  age,  and  cast  it  npon 
our  great  client  to  show  why  it  is  not  to 
be  called  indeed  a  poetical  one— we 
mean  the  female  poets  of  England. 
They — they  have  stepped  in,  and  filled 
the  post  deserted  by  the  other  sex- 
need  we  say  with  credit  and  with 
honour  ?  The  holy  and  exalted  Henans, 
the  bright  and  fanciful  Landen,  and, 
above  all,  ihe  almost  sublime  Norton, 
— these  form  together  a  formidable 
array,  and  we  dare  scarcely  cross- 
examine  them  too  «earohingly,  lest  the 
ungracious  inridiottsnessof  our  position 
should  work  more  against  us  than  any 
thine  we  conld  make  of  their  testimony 
woind  effect  in  our  favour.  Never- 
thdess,  without  presuming  to  treat 
them  with  the  nonchalance  of  the 
worthy  vicar — "Thou  art  a  contro- 
versia&it,  I  see,  child ;  therefore,  ffo 
and  help  thy  mother  to  mske  the 
goosebefTy-pie** — we  are  still  confi- 
dent  that  the  poets  will  not  require  us 
seriously  to  enter  into  the  question^ 
has  a  great,  effective,  classic  poem,  or 
series  of  poetrv,  been  put  forth  by  any 
one  amonntthem?  They  have  done 
wonders,  but  they  have  not  done  this ; 
and,  therefore,  they  have  not  produced, 
or  tended  to  produce,  a  poetic  era. 
Felicia  Hemans,  indeed,  had  done  her 
best  before  1824,  and  only  continued  to 
repeat  her  own  sweet  strains  in  echoes 
that  died  impercepUbly  away  in  child- 
hood*s  hymns,  and  light  though  lovely 
lyrics.  And  though  the  same  can* 
not  perhaps  be  said  of  Mary  Russell 
Mitford,  yet  she  belongs,  as  a  poetess, 
in  part  to  the  golden  age  of  poetry, 
although  her  genius  has  lived  through 
so  much  of  the  irooy  and,   indeed, 
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fK^ieved  its  drftmatio  irimmpbs  exelu- 
tivelj  daring  its  continuance.  In  it 
b*Te  appeared  (we  believe)  Juliao,  and 
eertainly  Fosoari,  Rienzi,  and  Charles 
\*f  the  last  mentioned  but  one  having 
•  success  and  popularity  attained  but 
bv  one  or  two  draouitic  oroductions 
of  late  years  besides  ;-^and  that  it  de- 
serves all  its  success  and  all  its  popa« 
laritj,  we  do  not  deny.  It  is  better 
than  a  score  of  Bulwer's  and  WiUis*^ 
tragedies,  and  jet  these  are  the  litera- 
ture of  the  stage  at  thii  time.  StilU-i 
^t  here  are  iair  candidates  for  notice 
crowdii^  in  upon  us.  Reallja  Miss 
l^rownc^  Miss  Uook^  you  write  exqui- 
site^, divinely }— .we  have  not  words-* 
$«pphos,  WortUy  Montagues — we  will 
oaU  ye  aod  think  ye  any  thiqg  i  but 
jre  will  please  to  recollect  that  our  ob- 
ject is  not  a  general  review  of  all  that 
is  worth  reviewing  in  the  present  day^ 
\  task  that  would  ask  an  hundred  Jef- 
frfy-power  of  criticism,  but  simply 
tQ  asoertiiia  whether  the  word  eai^T 
can  justly  be  applied  to  any  one 
worii  or  ai^  oue  author,  and,  as  de- 
pendiog  on  this  question,  whether  our 
readars  are  a  set  of  tasteless  ignorant 
hoorib  cr  cmly  a  little  parttcuJar  and 
^iceln  their  appetUes,  requirix^  a  re* 
Uah  superior  ta  the  capabilities  of 
your  emmm^  One  of  you  we  must 
address  singly.  Caroline  Norton — we 
wish  to  tell  you  how  tridv  your  fate  is 
read  in  that  name^i-'^  Th#  Undybg 
Oaet"  which  served  te  mark  vou  ere 
<<  The  Dream*'  broi^ht  us  flur^er  for* 
ward  in  your  arrowy  career.  To  you 
it  belongs  to  rescue  the  female  name 
from  the  charge  of  feebleness  and  infe- 
riority in  the  great  walk  of  poetrv,  and 
to  show  thatt  with  the  softest  and  most 
feminine  propriety  of  sentiment,  may 
be  blended  tne  vigour  and  reach  of 
i|iaa*s  boldest  efforts.  You  have  per- 
formed that  rarelv-aohieved  task-  lus- 
t^ined  the  welrbt  of  an  illustrious 
name,  without  mserediting  it,  and  have 
nroved  t^U,  in  singular  instances  at 
least*  gtnius,  like  the  gout,  may  skip 
a  geoeratioB,  and  eahibit  as  intensely 
M  ever  the  ancestral  constitution.  You 
are  an  unhappy  woman,  in  whatever 
light  we  view  your  personal  his- 
tory—unhappy, s^ve  all,  in  having 
your  domestic  affairs  made  matter  ^ 
public  interest,  the  worst  k>t  that  can 
Wall  the  <«  homestead**  of  any  one. 
Yon  hnta  strong  passions  and  a  feeling 


hear^  on  the  evidenee  of  yoor 
which  may,  perhaps,  by  the  rale  ef 
Shelley,  owe  their  origin— or^  at  least, 
their  excellence — in  your  sex  as  wdl 
as  in  the  other,  to  the  burning  of  tbe 
soil  from  whence  they  ^ring. 


"  Most  wretcked 
Are  cradled  into  noelry  fhioi 
They  learn  in  sonering  what  they 
in  song,** 


Uphold,  advance  yonr  literary 

we  cKisA^  you  in  the  name  of  tke 

public — study,  think,  feel, 

indite,   publish.     We   lo^g— we 

seech  you  to   believe   us    fo 

poetry :  we  will  buy,  we  wiU 

We  will  put  our   praise  on 

We  will  embalm  your  works 

archives,  and   your 

memory  shall  be  all  that 

our    hearts   and   affectiona. 

will   but  credit  us,  the  world 

pants,  gasps,  for  sublimity  ia 

it  is  rcM^  to  drain  any  thing 


ing  it  witli  avidity  ;  throw 


Pore  it  worthy  its  swallowiig-^ 
appreciate  it,  and  bear  you  oiw  in 
re4pvu^rated  strength,  like  tibn 
towarcu  fiune  and  immortality,   j 
as  you  seem  inclined  to  do^t^ 
tation  of  feshion,  the  wbimM 
of    cliauc  the    monotoay   of 
satisfied  mannerism— dare  to  be 
ginal,  great  and  free^  and  yvw  viQ 
be  the  Sappho  of  modem  i 
are  already  the  Helen  of 
contention* 

A  great  work  must  be  so 
by  the  woaLo :  not  a  oootrafltod 
terie   of    pr^udiced   oriti 
maudlin  tnbe  of  iove-siGk 
talists — not  an  overbearing  ^ 
bullying  partisans    but  bv'tke 
undefinable  mystic  man  of  all 
all  ranks,  all  tempers,  and  all 
which  pronounces  the   gmaS 
eternity  upon  successful  ftoii^ 
slowly  affixes    to    its   freartoiM 
mighty  seal,  whose  molto  i 

We  revert  to  our  great 
tions,  that  a  work  of  ifis  m 
not  appeared,  in   the 
ment,  for  nearly  twenty 
some  mne  or  ten  nsmes, 
that  time,  ceased  to  render 

that  some  ^weo^  or  thirty 
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and  anthoressefl^  vho  have  flourished 
sinoe^  do  not  oonstitute,  collectiTely 
or  separately^  a  great  poetic  force; 
andy  as  a  corollary  and  a  conse- 
quence^  that  there  is  a  departure  in 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  puhlic 
firom  poetry  and  poets,  which  latter 
body,  however,  have  for  a  long  time 
been  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  their 
doors,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  steam- 
engines,  railroads,  political  economy^ 
and  Whiggism.  The  effect  which 
the  last-mentioned  circumstance  may 
have  had,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
calculate,  as  in  case  it  is  allowed  in- 
fluence, the  period  put  to  its  domi- 
nation mav  leave  way  for  a  restoration 
of  taste  into  the  old  channels  from 
whence  it  had  been  fbrcibly  extruded, 
and  give  us  hopes  that  the  commence- 
ment of  a  brighter  political  era  may 
likewise  mark  the  outset  of  a  new 
poetical  period,  in  which  the  genius 
of  Britain  may  be  vindicated  tvom 
the  charge  of  deadness  and  apathy, 
now  too  truly,  we  think  it  has  appear- 
ed, fastened  upon  her.  At  all  events, 
it  will  serve  so  fkr  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  poet's  excuse,  since,  the  cause 
being  removed,  it  is  for  him  to  prove 
its  connection  with  the  effect,  in  the 
change  observable  in  the  latter,  result- 
ingfrom  it. 

The  coincidence  of  this  period  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  law 
respecting  literary  property,  will  pre- 
vent us  from  ever  ascertaining  beyond 
a  doubt  whether,  if  there  be  an  alter- 
ation in  the  price  of  poetic  consols,  it 
is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  resto- 
ration of  order  to  government,  and 
talent,  integrity  and  magnanimity  to 
their  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  but  we  may  in  all  such  cases 
safely  conclude  that  the  combination 
has  much  to  say  to  the  change 
wrought  out,  and  that  each  may  claim 
the  merit  uf  having  a  share  in  the 
wished-for  effect.  We  have,  we  main- 
tain, much  to  hope, — and  we  strain 
our  eyes  forward  with  interest  to  the 
probable  appearance  of  many  a  good 
and  a  great  creation,  which  has  strug- 
gled unborn  in  the  womb  of  genius, 
or  dragged  on  its  unknown  existence, 
poor  and  neglected,  through  an  in- 
fancy of  discouragement  and  shadow. 

Let  no  heart  be  discouraged  by  the 
idea  that  the  public  are  inexorable. 


They  are  ready  to  joIa  any  hneuU, 
of  which  the  object  shall  be  to  de- 
throne indifference  and  re-establish  a 
republic  of  letters.  They  are  tho- 
rough rebels  to  the  domination  of 
dulness,  whatever  the  poetasters  of 
the  day  may  pretend. 

''If  a  poem  have  genius,"  says 
Dryden — ^no  bad  opinion,  either— >*'  it 
will  force  its  own  reception  in  the 
world;   for  there  is   fi  sweetness  in 

food  verse  which  tickles  even  when  ii 
urts:  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him 
against  his  will.  The  commendation 
of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumph 
of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comea 
unless  extorted." 

There  is  a  very  curious  drcum* 
stance,  reader,  which  is  the  result  of 
this  anomalous  and  extraordinary 
state  of  thinffs,  and  which  makes  our 
argument  (it  it  deserves  the  name  of 
one)  stroiu^er  than  any  thing  we  could 
say.  And  that  is,  that  the  craving  of 
an  unsatisfied  appetite  has  caused  the 
world  (by  no  means  a  ruminating 
animal  by  nature)  actually  to  disgorge 
the  hah£digested  fbod  it  had  swaJ^ 
lowed  years  and  years  ago,  making  i^ 
though  bolted  at  first  with  compara- 
tive indifference,  agidn  the  subject  of 
its  occupation  and  interest.  We 
iJlude  to  the  resurrection  Tfor  such  it 
may  in  another  metaphor  be  termed) 
of  Wordsworth  into  fame.  We  call 
this  a  very  sing^nlar  chrcumstance,  not 
as  far  as  it  is  a  late  notice  of  an  emir 
nent  writer,  but  as  a  due  appreciation 
of  an  author,  during  his  2^,  afler  a 
whole  generation  of  neglect.  This 
eminent  man  deserves  the  great  jpraise 
of  having  originated  a  revolution  in 
the  whole  body  and  soul  of  poetry. 
He  began,  like  the  earlier  reformers^ 
prematurely  and  intemperately,  and 
became  himself  a  martyr  (so  we 
deemed  him)  to  a  good  cause.  He 
exaggerated  the  simplicity  he  meant 
to  inculcate  till  it  became  puerility ; 
— he  spiritualised  the  sentiment  \^ 
wished  to  infuse  until  it  escaped  out 
keenest  faculties.  On  this  delicate 
attempt  a  boy — full  of  passion,  ro- 
mance, prejudice,  and  power — stung 
to  madness  by  an  unknown  enemy, 
and  indifferent  whom  he  struck  at, 
so  he  included  his  tormentor — came 
down  with  the  heavy  hand  of  satire, 
which,    gloved   with  the  Ctestus   of 
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his  own  mighty  and  magnificent  geniusy 
crushed  the  fine  and  airy  structure  of 
the  philosophical   poet  to  the  earth, 
and  left  its  fragments  to  he  trampled 
on  hy  the  meanest  of  the  crowd  who 
were  carried  away  at  the  wheels  of 
3yron*8  triumphal  car.     There  they 
lay>  through  the  whole  period  of  that 
extraordinary  man's  existence,  hope- 
lessly in  the   dust,  and  all    hut  K)r- 
gotten  amongst  men.     If  a  fragment 
was  raised  hy  a  solitary  hand,  and  ad- 
mired for  its   beautiful  carving  and 
refined  materials,  it  was  sure  to  excite 
the  derision  of  the  by-standers,  and 
was  dropped  as  hastily  as  it  had  been 
picked  up.     A  period  went  over-^the 
period  we  have   been  examining — in 
which  the  influence  of  the  noble  bard, 
living  beyond  the  grave,  held  men  in 
the  wake  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
and  negatived  the  hope  of  celebrity 
for  the  Words worthian  school.     And 
had  that  period  been  filled  up  with 
names   worthy  to    succeed   him  and 
carry  forward  his  school  by  means  of 
able  disciples,  in   all  probability  the 
position  of  the  poet  of  the  "  Excur- 
sion*'  would   be    now  what   it  was 
twenty  years  ago ;    and,   if  he  had 
ever  come  up  from  the  gulf  of  un- 
popularity, it  would  have  been  after 
that  interval  which  has  made  fame  in 
so  many  instances  posthumous. 

**  Then  comes  renown— <Aea  fame  ap- 
pears— 
Glory  proclaims  the  cqffm  hert— 
Ay,  greenest  over  sepulchres 
Palm-tree  and  laurel  rise  1  *' 

Bat  the  period  was  a  blank — a  void 
—and  the  echo  of  notes  heard  long 
ago  and  afkr  off,  came  back  in  the 
silence.  The  moon  had  been  long  in 
the  sky,  but  was  too  near  the  sun  to 
be  any  thing  more  than  a  pale  and  un- 
certain glinmier,  till  that  glowing  orb 
had  sunk  from  the  heavens.  Then, 
however — in  the  vacant  heavens — we 
recoffnised  the  luminary  which  was 
itsel^  too,  descending,  and  hailed  the 
beauties  and  the  mild  glories  of  her 
beam,  not  the  less  gratefully  that 
we  had  panted  and  burned  Mneatfa 
the  biasing  glow  of  a  fiercer  fire. 
Wordsworth^  publications,  with  few 
•fceptions,  we  believe,  belong  to  the 
poetic  period  antecedent  to  1824, 
except  his  lately-published  coU6ction« 


and  of  its  contents  the  g^reater  psrt 
are  of  a  very  distant  date.     He  is 
now,  however,  almost  the  only  linoe 
author,  whose  works  are    dttcuww, 
reviewed,  quoted,  published,  and  sold, 
in  somewhat  the  style  of  other  dsji. 
We  are  unfashionable  if  we  have  not 
read  him,  we  are  obtuse  if  we  do  not 
understand  him,  we  are  barhariani  if 
we  do  not  admire  him.      We   hare 
waded  throng,  and  thrown  by,  tW 
''  Excursion,"  perhaps,  in  our  "  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  wu 
king."       We    are     forced,    in   setf- 
defence,  to  take  it  up  in  our  oookr 
age,  and  glow  with  an  enthusisim  ts 
which  our  boyhood  was  a  strao^. 
We  acknowleage  our  early  error— w« 
were  prejudiced,  we  admit,  and  «t 
read   our    recantation— whkfa,  aftfr 
all,  is  easier  read  than  the  poem ;  te 
we  must  here — in  the  face  of  fu^MSi 
the  press»  the  reviews,  the  critics- 
enter  our  protest  against  the  insinusliJ 
depreciation  of  Lord  Bjfrtm,  almost  it- 
ways  to  be  found  accompanyii^  the  ja*- 
tification  and  eulogy  or  Wordswortk 
Natural  i  t  may  be  in  the  personal  frwD^ 
and  adherents  of  Wordsworth;  bat 
it  is  the  worst  way  they  can  take 
to  give  a  just  and  sXmit  pUoe  to  tbor 
favourite  poet  in  the  temple  of  tea 
No  writer  ever  q>rung  from  the  aihB 
of  another,  who  did  not  find  hb  k^ 
thers  singed  by  the   flame  he  sro* 
from ;  and  die  tenderest  point  ia  By- 
ron*s  reputation  was  his  own  sriiitnrt 
suppression  of  Wordsworth.    Itist* 
us  disgusting  in  the  extreme  to  wit- 
ness   Uie    late   repeated    attacks  d 
literary  criticism  upoa   the   mfw? 
and  merits  of  the  HJustriovts  bsH,  s* 
a  poet :  for  as  a  man,  we  adreattft 
not  ourselves  in  his  defence, — sad  v« 
indignantly  raise  our  voice  agaiast  iW 
common  cry,  that  he  b  now  begisBiil 
to  find  his  place — that  he  moat  p*^ 
way  to  cool  reflection — that  be  «a* 
more  a  fashion  than  a  taste— that  W 
owed  his  fame  to  his  history,  sad  m^ 
like  sapient  observations.     Botkr  hi 
sung  something  very  like  ■ 

••  Av  me  1  what  perils  do  envirvB 
The  roan  who  meddles  «iUi— £«^ 
Byron  r 

Lord  Bvron — let  ns  record  it  oa  tfc» 
pages  of*^  this  magaiine,  as  H  is  sk«a^ 
graven  b  the  rock  of  flunt^  ly  ^ 
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blended  hands  of  reason  and  enthu- 
siasni)  there  to  be  legible  to  the  whole 
earth  throughout  the  duration  of 
man's  intellectual  life — Lord  Byron's 
is  the  name  which  stands  incontes- 
tably  next  to  those  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  on  the  muster-roll  of  British 
genius.  We  scorn  to  mince  the 
matter.  There  has  been  much  shuf- 
fling and  fighting  shy  of  fair  dealing 
of  late  on  this  question — it  must  be 
set  at  rest  And  here  we,  for  our 
party  oncer  for  aW,  declare  ourselves 
ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  any  who 
will  undertake  to  maintain  the  oppo- 
site opinion ;  and  to  devote  the  best 
of  our  energies  in  argument  and  elo- 
quence to  the  question.  We  think 
shame  and  scorn  of  those  who  have 
once  eulogised  his  presence^  and  now 
affect  to  disparage  his  memory.  The 
multitudes  who  writhed  beneath  his 
satiric  lash  might,  perhaps,  be  expected 
to  revenge  themselves  on  him,  but — 
honour  to  them  all — those  of  them 
who  survive  are  they,  who,  the  highest 
names  yet  among  us,  are  still  his 
warmest  and  most  generous  advo- 
cates. No,  it  is  a  class  who  were  un- 
noticed by  him  either  in  their  insigni- 
ficance or  from  their  juniority,  who 
now  profess  to  form  a  new  school,  and, 
because  the  limpid  element  of  Words- 


worthian  poetry  has  been  filtered  into 
utter  tastelessness  through  an  hundred 
porous  brains,  affect  a  disgust  at  the 
sublime  and  nectarous  gushing  of  the 
wine-press  of  Bvron's  eenius.  These 
infirm  constitutions,  who  fear  that  a 
copious  indulgence  or  a  potent  infu- 
sion may  intoxicate  the  public  brain» 
from  the  effect  of  shallow  draughts 
upon  their  own,  dilute  every  thing  be- 
fore they  recommend  it,  and  exclude 
the  mere  and  unmixed  strength  of  ge- 
nius as  too  raw  and  fierv  to  be  borne. 
Miserable  milk-sops  I  ye  know  not  how 
much  you  lose,  and  how  little  you 
gain!  For  while  toe  appreciate  and 
almost  understand  Wordsworth  in 
the  midst  of  our  enthusiasm  for 
Byron,  ye,  in  professing  a  full  and 
intimate  communion  with  the  bard  of 
Rydal,  abjure  connexion  with  the 
other,  and  keep  your  heads  wilfully 
down  from  a  height  whence  ye  might 
behold  prospects — oh,  how  glorious! 
We  would  it  were  our  province  to 
vindicate  the  bard  of  our  heart  by 
argument  and  illustration,  but  as  this 
is  a  solemn  argument — the  defence  in 
the  case  of  poets  versus  public,  writers 
versus  readers  of  verses — we  have* 
perhaps,  nay  certiunly,  s^d  too  rnuch^ 
and  so  *' close  here." 


TRt      R  a  8  B  A  N  D-LO  V  S  a. 

A  TBUB  tTOBT. 
IN  TWO  PABT8. — PAST  H. 
CHAFTBR  Til. 

**  And  Briton's  virtuous  queen  admired 
Our  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladies  willed  her  to  remain. 
What  more  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
But  Uke  the  blossom  to  the  bough, 
Or  wallflower  to  the  ruin's  brow. 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  to  the  briny  rock, 
Or  mistletoe  to  sacred  tree. 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea. 
So  truly  to  her  own  she  clung, 
Nor  cared  for  honours  vain,  from  courtly  &vour  sprung." 

Joanna  Baillzb. 


The  short  autumnal  day  had  almost 
entirely  closed  before  the  widow 
Leary  and  her  decrepid  guest  entered 
the  cabin  of  the  former.  The  dark 
and  heavy  masses  of  cloud  which  had 
been  gradoally  forming  durbg  the 


afternoon,  were  seen  passing  rapidly 
across  the  sky,  as  though  £iven  by 
powerful  currents,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  horizon  indicated  that 
the  night  would  be  wet  and  stormy. 
The  ratn,  indeed^  had  already  com* 
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meme^  and  the  large  drops  which 
fell  at  intervak^  admonbhed  the  tra- 
vellers to  use  their  atmost  speed,  in 
order  to  reach  the  house  before  it  de- 
scended in  torrents. 

Poor  old  Joan  Cassidy  trembled  all 
over  with  cold«  as  she  placed  herself 
tm  a  low  straw  seat,  close  to  the 
cheeHHil  Ute,  and  extended  her  lean 
land  withered  hands  almost  over  the 
flame.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  thing 
to  watch  the  bright  blaze,  as  it  as- 
'cended  fi'om  the  well-fUled  hearth,  not 
only  diffusing  warmth  around^  but 
also  affording  such  occasional  glimpses 
of  die  substantial  fare  prepared  for 
the  eveninff's  feast  as  made  her  very 
heart  withm  her  sing  for  jov. 

''Nelly,  Nelly,"  she  exclaimed*  as 
iBoon  as  she  had  slightly  recovered 
from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  which 
threatened  to  have  choked  her, "  there*s 
not  the  least  use  in  talking,  but  *tis 
yourself  that  is  happy  to  live  near  the 
Dog.  Oh,  wisha,  wisha  I  if  I  had  as 
much  turf  as  you  have  down  on  the 
hearth,  blazing  awav  in  them  hea- 
venly flames,  Fd  think  I  had  Are  for 
twelve  months.  But,  Nelly,  asthore, 
we  can*t  be  fortune-tellers  entirely ; 
and  Fm  sure  when  1  went  to  hve 
in  that  house  that* s  so  could  and  so 
miserable,  'tb  little  I  thought  I'd 
ever  be  the  lone  woman  that  I 
«m  BOW*  Ohl  'lia  I  that  was  happy 
and  comfortable  within  in  them  four 
walls,  for  I  was  like  the  green  grass 
that  g^ws  near  a  spHng,  with  my 
three  fine  young  men  sons,  and  my 
datiAil  daughter,  that  never  athwaried 
me  firom  the  hour  she  was  bom  vntil 
she  went  under  the  sod.  Oh,  my 
own  darlings  I  ye  that  was  the  Ught 
of  my  old  eyes,  and  the  veins  of  txq 
heart,  'tis  ye  that  art  lying  tQ|[ether« 
^e  fbur  of  ve  in  one  grave,  m  the 
lonely  churchyard ;  and  when  1  feel 
the  hunger  and  the  distress  pinching 
me,  and  the  wind  ffoing  throii^h  me^ 
like  a  knife,  I  think  it*s  no  sin  just  to 
pray  the  Almighty  God  to  put  me 
■long  with  ye  soon." 

''Indeed  and  indeed,  Joan,  you're 
to  be  pitied,**  said  her  neighbour,  in  a 
tone  of  ffenuine  i^pathy:  "and 
when  I*m  &etted  and  vexed  about  the 
trouble  of  the  world*  and  workiiur 
myself  to  an  oil  about  nothing  at  aU 
but  what*s  foolish,  I  think  how  un- 
grateful I  am  to  Sim  that  gave  me  the 
children  Fm  slaving  for,  and  I  pray 


God  to  give  me  as  much  patienee  m 
Johanna  Cassidy.** 

"Patience,  Nelly!  And  why 
shouldn't    I  have    patience?      S^xrzt 

food  as  they  were,  and  sraeefiil*  {md 
eavenlv  Father  1  *tis  tney  thai  wmt 
firraceiuj,  and  that  my  two  eyes  doaled 
down  upon,)  thev  weren't  too  good 
for  Him  that  took  thenu  He  niv 
them  when  it  was  his  bleased  and  ko^ 
will,  and  he  took  them  again  wbcn  u 

S lazed  him ;  and  hadn't  be  a  riglit  to 
o  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  Oh* 
my  darlings  1  what  I  said  when  I 
ye  stretched  on  the  table  before 
won't  I  say  it  for  ever? 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  God  of 
heaven  V  " 

As  ^e  uttered  the  last  nenteocc 
the  bereaved  parent  folded  her  wi- 
thered hands  over  her  working  fu- 
tures, and  remained  for  a  few  ■»> 
meuts  perfectlv  silent,  realizing  in  her 
own  desolate  heart  the  affecting  ea- 
clamation  of  the  sorrowing  prophet 
^'  Though  he  slay  me  yet  inH  1  troit 
in  him. 

"What  is  that?"  she  • 
suddenlv  exclaimed,  as  th« 
approaching  footstep 
from  the  reverie  into  whii^  ahe  ^i 
fallen,  and  whidi  had  rendered  W 
wholly  insennble  to  what  waa  pn^nT 
around  her.  "  Who's  oomiiv  mx  tfai 
*nOvr  "Or  'SAO'HMgnay  v  waM  voaaaow  ? 

"You   forget,    Joan*"    aaad    lir«^ 
Leary.  genthj  *'  that  we're  wamg  to 
have  a  weddbg  to-night*  and  I 
pote  this  is  mv  brother  that's 
to  gtve  away  the  bride." 

"  Let  him  in*  Nelly,  qoick*  Ibr  I 
hear  it  raining  like  mad.  Fm  M 
sure  tis  more  than  twentv  jeart  ace 
I  laid  my  eyes  on  honest  Joe  Solfiv^ 
Ob,  yeh  1  wisha*  'twaa 
goodtimes!  All  that  was  goo« 
plenty  of  il^  'tis  that  was  t^ 
then— fn^  plenty,  and  lavix^; 
that's  past  and  gone^  and  1 
pose  Joe  Snffivan  wonldnt  know 
Joan  now  if  he  met  her."  The 
veDer  had  by  this  time  renchuj 
door,  and  was  admitted  by  his 
who  wished  him  a  hundred  tl 
weloomea  as  abe  aflectjoneta^y 
him. 

"  And  bow  are  they  aU  at 
Joe,  big  and  little?"  • 
him  warmly  by  the  hand  na  ha 
tared.    "Sure  I  oi^t  to  k^  | 
flags  vnder  your  foet  ns  ao  lony 
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yoti  came  ttear  tts :  fkizi  'tis  good  Ibr 
0ore  eyes  to  see  yott." 

••Tittiik  you.  NellTx  thank  yott," 
mid  Joe«  as  he  snook  tne  rain  from  his 
tough  coat)  and  stamped  on  the  floor, 
f  n  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superabun- 
dant moisture  fh>m  his  shoes:  '<  we're 
all  as  fresh  as  four  year  bids,  above  at 
the  house ;  and  as  for  my  old  woman* 
she's  as  hearty  as  aback*  But  tell  me 
wherels  Ellen,  ibr  I*to  not  far  from 
Sartain  &at  there  111  be  no  fun  at  all 
without  her." 

••Don't  bother  your  head  or  be 
wearyine  your  tonfifue  with  Ellen 
awh^,  Joe.  Sure  she's  only  making 
a  raal  beauty  of  herself  below  in  the 
toom;  and  faiz  'tis  a  beauty  she  is  and 
too  fie." 

At  this  moment  the  soimd  of  se- 
veral Toices  was  heard  without,  and 
an  instant  after  Denis  Murphy,  his 
l>rother-in-law,  and  his  sister  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  door.  The 
three  children,  wi A  whom  Denis  wsa 
an  especial  fttvourile,  immediately 
rushed  forward  tumultnonsly  to  meet 
him,  shouting  with  delight,  and  quite 
overpowering  him  with  their  bois- 
terous caresses ;  while  Kate,  who  had 
itudied  her  part  to  admiration,  ran 
into  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  and, 
seizing  the  widow  Leary  by  both 
hands,  and  kissing  her  violentiiy,  (al- 
though she  had  not  opened  her  lips  to 
her  for  twelve  months,)  wished  her 
every  luck  and  happiness  fbr  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  Sunday ;  and 
shaking  her  from  top  to  toe  with  the 
vehemence  of  her  congratulations, 
told  her  she  looked  mighty  well,  and 
asked  ''how  was  every  inch  of  her 
carcase,"  as  though  determined  to 
ascertain  for  herself  that  there  were 
no  broken  bones. 

'•  Ellen,  Ellen,"  shouted  her  mother* 
extricating  herself  after  a  few  des- 
peraite  struggles  from  the  iron  grasp 
of  Kate  Connor,  ^  come  up  here^  this 
minute,  or  1*11  go  stark  staring  mad. 
What,  in  the  name  of  (M  Scratch, 
YOuYe  d^ing,  holing  yourself  down 
m  that  room,  passes  my  knowledge^ 
Come  up,  I  say,  at  wanst,  or  teU  ne  a 
it  dead  or  asle^  you  are  ?" 

Thus  gendy  and  affectionately  sum- 
mofied>  our  heroine  quickly  made 
her  appearance  before  the  assembled 
guests.  And  certainly  when  she  did 
so,  it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
<M  tbe  flmt  tel&dio«i  to  say  tiiit  At 


encomiums  passed  ^n  he^  beau^  had 
not  been  deserved.  Her  slisht  ^guro 
was  shown  off  to  advantage  by  a  plain 
dark  brown  stuff  dress,  sufficiently 
short  to  admit  of  a  very  tetisfkctory 
gHmpse  at  an  exceedingly  well4briiiea 
foot  and  ande,  while  her  rich  detfk 
hair  was  neatly  braided  underneath 
the  identical  net  cap  which  Judiili 
Malony  had  so  severely  taken  her  tJb 
task  for  hanging  over,  and  which  be- 
came her  modest  and  blushing  coim- 
tenance  so  well,  that  she  had  ho  reaseli 
to  regret  the  time  she  had  bestowed 
upon  It. 

*'Ellen>  darling!"  exclaimed  her 
uncle,  gazing  at  her  with  undisguised 
delight,  *'  by  the  piper  that  plavM  be- 
fore Moses  I  you*re  enough  to  knock  a 
man  downl  Bedad,  you  are  handsome^ 
no  doubt." 

«<  Divil  a  doubt  of  that,"  kterrupted 
Denis,  whose  eyes  had  been  rivetted 
on  his  bride  from  the  moment  of  her 
entrance ;  ^  sure,  Ellen  dear,  *tis  my 
heart  that's  fluttering  inside  in  m^ 
fike  the  pendidum  of  a  cuckoo  clock  V 

This  burst  of  admiraHon  from  the 
bridegroom  set  the  whole  party 
laughmg ;  and  Joe  Sullivan,  declaring^ 
that  the  rain  was  a  little  lighter,  pro- 
posed that  they  sholddnl  be  «« kidiilig 
their  heels  there  any  longer,  but  be 
off.  at  once  to  the  priest.** 

Ellen  was  of  course  extremely  re- 
hietant  to  fotoh  her  doak,  which  was 
aeoordingiy  brought  by  her  mother^ 
who  tied  it  on  herself,  whispering,  all 
the  tittle  such  words  of  encourage- 
ment as  only  mothers  know  how  to 
speak.  Just,  however,  as  they  were 
setting  off  a  new  difficulty  arose,  and 
occasioned  a  short  delay.  Little 
Paddv  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should 
be  of  the  party,  and  on  his  mother 
teliiog  Khn  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  be 
quiet,  he  declared  that  he'd  do  no 
such  thing,  ifbr  Hfast  Denis  had  pr6- 
mised  hte,  no  later  thato  yesSerai^, 
that  he  should  ^see  him  kiss  Elmi 
faefofre  the  priest"  A  hearty  e«ff 
from  the  broad  open  pahn  ii  the 
slandered  Denis^  gave  Master  Paddy 
a  practical  comment  on  the  auoam^ 
that  *«  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times)"  and  a  second,  from  lus  en- 
raged mother,  sent  him  sprawling  on 
tile  floor,  where  he  lay  kickiag  and 
screaming  in  a  very  uproarious  manner. 
The  »ost  singvkir  part  of  the  whafe 
ttstter  hownver  wai^  tiai  it  WM  fiUen 
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whose  oompassionate  nature  was  first 
roused  on  nis  behalf,  and  that  it  was  a 
corner  of  his  sister*s  apron  that  dried 
his  tears,  while  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  her  burning  blushes  by  bend- 
ing over  the  still  sobbing  chud,  and 
gently  stroking  the  long  fair  curls 
which  hung  over  his  neck.  Denis 
stoutly  declared,  he  for  one  wouldn't 
be  bothered  with  taking  such  a  liar 
as  that!  But  Joe  Sullivan  said, 
that  if  Paddy  was  a  good  quiet  boy, 
and  minded  himself,  he'd  let  him 
oome ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
purtjT  set  out,  the  now  happy  child 
holding  slyly  on  by  the  coat-skirt  of 
the  stm  hi4>pier  Doois. 

The  widow  Leary  soon  after  set  about 
the  preparation  of  the  little  feast  in 
good  earnest,  and  began  to  place  on 
9ie  fire  the  several  pots  and  saucepans 
containing  the  viands  she  had  taken 
such  a  long  walk  to  procure,  and  Joan 
Cassidy,  withdrawing  her  pipe  from 
her  mouth  and  deliberately  depositing 
it  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  "  quite  con- 
▼anient,"  rose  to  give  all  the  little  as- 
sistance in  her  power  to  her  friend. 

Two  hours  had  nearly  passed  away, 
and  the  anxious  mother  was  beginning 
to  wonder  what  kept  the  party  so 
long,  when  her  quick  ear  caught  the 


sound  of  af^Nroaohing 

the  next  instant  the  door  flew 

and  Ellen  ran  hastily  into  the 

"  Mother,  mothor,**  she 
throwme  herself  on  her 
her,  whue  the  big  tears 
another  down  her  cheeks,  **  wiiii't  ^«« 
bless  your  own  EUen,  that  oercr  left 
you  *  till  now  ?'  Ob,  mother  1  wk»*s 
to  do  for  you,  in  place  of  poor 
Ellen?  Give  me  one  kisi^  aod  tal 
me  you*re  not  angry;  fmr  I  know  I 
had  no  right  to  leave  yoo,  and  infleo4 
indeed,  mv  heart  is  ready  to  hnm  P 

"  The  blessing  of  the  widow  bo  «■ 
vou,  my  own  darlinff  child  r* 
her  parent,  as  she  rolded 
embrace.    **  May  your  own 
be  as  good  to  jou  as  you've 
me,  in  all  mv  distress  and  trovUe^ 
then  you'll  know  what  it  is  to  bo  as 
happy  as  I  am  now.** 

''And  what  will  yoa  aay  to  msw 
ma'am  ?**  said  Denis,  as  he  wised  thi 
tears  from  his  eyes,  with  the  «eevo  «/ 
his  coat,  and  gently  withdraw  mi^k  bis 
wife  from  her  mother's  arms 
her  in  his  own*    ^I  snppoae 


if 


aren't  happy  Tm  not  happy 
but  Uax  I  believe  we're  both 
well,  I  thank  you ;  for  indeed 
blind  as  a  bat  with  joy." 


K^ 


CHAPTBR  VIII. 

/'  Alas  I  how  slight  a  thing  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  tliat  love ; 
HearU  that  the  world  hi  vahi  has  trisd. 
And  sorrow  but  more  dos^y  tied ; 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  ro^gh. 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off. 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity  t 
A  trifle  light  as  air— a  look 
A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken. 
Oh,  love  I  that  tempests  never  shook 
A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken.** 


DnnrsR  was  now  smoking  on  the 
board,  and  the  whole  partv,  with 
the  exception  of  Joan  Cassidy,  who 
declared  she*d  eat  hers  <«  alongside 
of  the  firei**  sat  down  to  putake 
of  the  widow  Leary's  hospitable 
repast  The  two  mould  candles  were 
lifted  wiUi  almost  as  much  super- 
stitious ceremony  as  if  the  persons 
who  were  about  to  rejoice  in  their 
Hffht  were  genuine  Fire  Worshippers. 
The  piece  of  beef  which  graced  the 
head  of  the  table  was  mounted  on  a 
perfect  mountidn»  or  what  Is  techni- 


cally termed  a  **  bonktcr  of  < 
vis  ^  viSf  the  piece  of  sak  potiT 
perched  on  the  summit  of 
tumulus  of  the  same  vegeti 
looked  not  very  unlike  a  tosotit  «■ 
a  haycock,  so  extreosdy  dHpropir- 
tionate  was  it  to  its  hose.  lo  A» 
centre  of  the  board  a  large  ^kk  «f 
welUboaled  potatoes  showed 
smiHnff  fiioee  through  mmdrj 
their  dark-looking  udns,  oaUed  by 
Irish  peasantry  their  taeket%  1 
sorely  more  correetly  dspgifced  i 
0V€TQtt$9     Bfirthf  goodUhonowt 
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contentment  were  the  raling  deities 
of  the  hoar  ;  and  though  ttie  real 
naJtioe  had  not  yet  flowed  from  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  stone  jar,  which 
might  be  seen  slily  peeping  out  of  his 
hiding-place  behind  the  tumblers  and 
lemons  on  the  dresser,  yet  the  party 
seemed  sufficiently  happy  without  its 
inspiration. 

The  well-fliled  dishes  soon  began  to 
look  what  Joe  Sullivan  called  rather 
sick.  One  rather  singular  circumstance 
was,  that  there  was  no  drinking- vessel 
placed  upon  the  board,  which  might 
nave  induced  the  uninitiated  to  suppose 
that  the  Irishman,  like  the  camel  of 
the  desert,  does  not  require  to  drink 
when  he  feeds.  But  any  one  who  had 
ever  sniffed  the  fresh  breezes  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  would  conjecture  that 
the  absence  of  any  liquid  to  quench 
the  thirst,  while  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  eating,  was  merely  in  order 
that  they  might  reserve  their  capa- 
cities in  the  drinking  line  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  ''a  handsome  jug  of 
punch.** 

"  Well,  Denis,"  said  Joe  Sullivan, 
as  the  table-cloth  having  at  length  been 
removed,  his  sister  proceeded  to  place 
before  him  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  the  composition  of  an  Irishman's 
glory, ''  I  hope  you*ll  pitch  into  the 
punch*  like  a^Christian. — Tell  me, 
which  would  you  like  it  thin  and 
genteel,  or  strong  and  hearty?" 

"  Why,  if  it's  all  one  to  you,  I 
think  we'd  want  something  pretty 
stiff  to  wet  our  hearts  after  the  day, 
and  we  mu^ht  as  well  have  it  half-and- 
half." 

<<0h,  Denis  1  you'll  kill  me  en- 
tirely,"  said  Joe;  smiling,  however, 
as  though  the  proposition  were  by  no 
means  distasteful  to  him.  <'  By  the 
hole  in  my  coat,  (and  by  the  same 
token  there's  two  of  them,)  I  couldn't 
swidlow  two  tumblers  of  that  without 
being  drunk,  suppoung  I  had  a  steel 
head." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Sullivan,  I'm  sure  I 
don't  care  how  it  is;  and  maybe  it 
would  be  too  strong  for  the  women, 
for  somehow  Ellen  here  doesn't  look 
well,  and  more  betoken  she  didn't 
speak  a  word  since  we  sat  down." 

'<  That's  thrue  for  you,  Denis ;  but 
maybe  she'd  have  tongue  enough,  and 
to  spare  after  this,  for  I'm  telling  you 
wanst  for  all  that  there  never  yet  was 
bounds  to  a  woman  I  Faix,  I  believe 


you  should  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  come  up  to  their  thricks. 
Man-and-ages  1  when  once  they  beg^n, 
you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  them  as 
to  fly  into  the  sky ;  and  maybe  'tis  often 
hereafter  you'll  ax  Ellen  to  take  her 
tongue  off  of  you,  before  she'll  be 
said  or  led  by  your  words ;  for^ 

'Tis  beyond  the  art  of  man, 
Let  him  do  the  best  he  can. 
For  to  make  a  scolding  wife  hold  her 
tongue ! 

''Come,  Ellen,  tell  truth— won't 
Denis  get  many  a  lacerating  before 
he's  done  with  his  wife  ?" 

Ellen,  who  had  been  kept  silent, 
partly  by  diffidence  and  partly  by  the 
recollection  of  her  emotion  when  im- 
ploring her  mother's  blessing,  made 
no  reply  to  her  uncle's  questions ;  and 
as  Joe  Sullivan  could  not  bear  that 
his  witty  speech  and  apt  quotation 
should  not  elicit  any  approbation,  he 
turned  to  the  bridegroom  to  hear  his 
opinion.  To  hb  surprise,  however, 
there  was  no  expression  of  assent 
from  Denis,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted 
on  the  downcast  countenance  of  his 
wife  with  a  searching  and  suspicious 
look.  The  fact  was,  that  Joe  Sul- 
livan had  hummed  a  verse  of  the  very 
song  which  Father  Mulcahy  had 
amused  himself  in  the  morning  by 
repeating,  and  it  at  once  brought  to 
his  mind  all  his  jealous  fears — ^these 
slumbering  snakes  from  whose  enve- 
nomed fangs  he  had  suffered  such 
keen  anguish  during  the  day.  Poor 
Ellen  felt  die  unkindness  of  his 
look,  though  her  eyes  u>peared  fixed 
on  the  taole,  and  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands ;  she,  however,  controlled 
herself,  and  sat  perfectly  still.  Joe, 
who  felt  that  somethmg  was  very 
wrong,  though  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  think  what,  now  endea- 
voured to  change  the  subject  to  some- 
thing more  agreeable,  and  thinking 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  a 
favoured  lover  than  to  hear  of  the 
discomfiture  of  his  rival,  said  in  a 
laughing  tone  :— 

**  Well,  Denis,  we  ought  to  wish  a 
eood  wife  to  Tade  Ferall,  any  way, 
for  you've  g^t  the  flag  fairly  over  him 
now.  By  my  own  song !  he's  beat  to 
a  sop.  I  saw  him  to-day  as  I  was 
coming  over  here,  and  I  warrant  he's 
properly  down  in  the  mouth/' 


^2d 
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The  mention  of  the  name  of  Tade 
FeriJl  made  Ellen  start  and  colour 
violently;  for  she,  too,  remembered 
the  darK  hints  of  the  maJicioos  Judith 
Malony,  and  the  consciousness  that 
lier  husband's  eyes  were  rivetted  upon 
her,  only  added  to  her  concision. 

<«  Murdher  in  Irish  I  what's  ali  this 
abont  ?"  sud  Joe,  finding  his  last  hit 
even  more  unsuccessful  than  the  for- 
mer one.  Why,  Ellen,  tou  look  as  if 
you  were  going  to  sink  aown  through 
the  ground,  so  you  do.  Come,  Denis, 
rouse  yourself  man,  and  pour  out 
a  glass  of  that  punch  tor  your 
young  wife,  to  knock  life  into  her 
heart." 

Denis  took  the  jug  which  Sullivan 
handed  to  him,  and  mechanically  filled 
a  tumbler,  which  he  pushed  towards 
his  wife,  but  without  at  the  same  time 
altering  the  expression  of  his  counte* 
nance.  It  was  the  first  look  of  real 
nnkindness  that  Ellen  ever  had  to 
bear,  and  something  rising  in  her 
•throat  told  her  that  she  could  not 
even  open  her  lips  to  swallow  what 
was  so  rudely  offered. 

"  WeU,  EUenl  I  suppose  you  won't 
drink  it  alter  my  giving  it  to  you ; 
and  I  was  a  fi)ol  to  think  you  would/' 
Md  the  Jealous  husbandi  whose  rage 
was  hat  rising  into  fury. 

Ellen  cast  an  imploring  gbaee  «t 
his  inflamed  countenance,  out  just 
then  she  could  not  speak. 

**  So  yon  won't  take  it,  EUen  %  or 
even  give  me  a  civil  word*  or  look  me 
strai^^t  in  the  face,  ns  an  honest 
woman  should.  Weli»  well  I  'tis  my 
own  fiiult,  after  aH  \  fbr  sure  I  might 
aisy  know,  first  and  last,  how  it  was ; 
and  111  engi^  if  Tade  Ferall  ofi^ered 

Sn  ^at  much,  you'd  take  1^  and 
anks." 

Ellen  made  no  answer,  but  buried 
her  face  in  her  apron)  and  the  next 
moment  the  tumbler  which  Denis 
o£Rered  was  dashed  to  ten  thousand 
Atoms  on  the  floor,  and  she  had  sought 
refijge  in  the  inner  room,  tiie  door  of 
whidi  she  bolted. 

*<Yott  had  no  right  to  say  that, 
Denis,"  said  Mrs.  Leary,  as  her 
daughter  disappeared:  *'no  right  in 
the  world;  and  if  I  thought  you'd 
ever  be  imputing  Tade  Ferfdl,  or  any 
one  else  to  my  Ellen,  cut  the  two 
hands  off  of  me  down  if  you'd  ever 
•eet  foot  on  my  flure" 

<'  No  mMntt  im*«i%  whether  laet 


mv  foot  on  it  or  not,"  end  Dems^ 
whose  anger  was  still  at  its  height ; 
^  maybe  if  it  im't  the  first  time  with 
me  it  might  be  the  last ;  fbr  if  the 
cap  fits  your  dai^ter  she  may  wear 
it ;  and  I'll  engage^  ma'aBi»  I'll  lave 
her  to  you  entirely ;  so  you  need  never 
eay  wrong  I  done." 

"  Come,  come,  Denis,"  said  Joe^  to 
whom  the  whole  scene  was  a  perfect 
enigma,  and  the  bknd  expresrion  of 
whose  countenance  indicated  that  h% 
had  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
charms  of  the  punch ;  "  didn't  I  tdl 
you  before^  there  was  no  compel  upom 
women  I  I'll  engage  befbre  ose  fitlle 
tin  minutes  is  over,  you'U  Idss  and  be 
fiindSf  and  what  else  wotdd  you  do  f 
for  sure  you  Couldn't  be  figfatin'  and 
scratchin'  for  ever;  though  to  tell 
God's  truth  of  my  lister,  she's  nearlj 
as  cross  as  the  oats." 

So  saying,  Joe  filled  another  tumbler 
for  our  hero,  who  soon  began  to  think 
that  the  women  were  not  qtute  iomuch 
to  blame  as  he  had  been  lum8elf>  and  tb 
wish  heartily  that  the  name  of  T^dit 
Ferall*  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
fore him.  He  had  complied  wxA 
Sullivan's  request^  in  taking  anollier 
glass  of  punch,  some  of  which  he 
ventured  to  present  aa  a  sort  of  peace- 
offering  to  his  mother-in-kw^  and  was 
listening  with  apparently  pleased  aifr. 
tention  to  a  most  ex^Uent  aong, 
which  Joe  declared  should  put  them 
all  in  good  humour,  when  a  slight 
noise  m>m  the  innet  room  attmcteNl 
iiis  notice.  Nt>  one  else,  hoWevel% 
appeared  to  pay  it  any  regsrd ;  Khdai 
he  was  now  intent  upon  proving  to 
Mrs.  Leary  what  an  exeeuent  son  he 
would  make,  he  did  not  like  to  dietttr^ 
her  in  the  tjmet  enjoyment  of  fae^ 
'*drop  of  eomfoft,"  by  imping  any 
remark  upon  it.  Half  an  hour  paMed 
awav  in  this  manner,  and  the  party  in 
the  Kitchen  bad  completely  recovered 
thehr  equanimity,  when  M  eald  he 
supposed  Ellen  was  come  to  her  smiei 
by  this  time,  and  that  twas  a  shame 
fbr  her  she  didnt  come  tm  long  ago  $ 
and  Denis,  with  tears  m  his  eyes, 
begged  Mrs.  Leary  to  step  down  to 
the  room,  and  to  tell  he'd  be  long 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  ax  her  pardon  on  his 
two  knees  down. 

Armed  with  this  commission^  the 
widow  went  towards  tiie  door,  which 
ehe  shook  violentiyi  desiring  BSen  to 
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open  li  at  oncey  and  come  oat«  for 
tnat  Denis  was  dying  to  see  her.  No 
answer  was  returned^  but  the  ill- 
fastened  door  yielded  to  the  shake, 
and  gave  way  with  very  little  resist- 
ance>  almost  precipitating  the  now 
terrified  parent  into  the  little  sleeping 
apartment  where  her  daughter  had 
concealed  herself. 

''  Heavens  above  1"  she  shrieked, 
rather  than  exclaimed,  ^  there  isn't  a 
sign  of  her.  Oh  I  Ellen,  Ellen! 
where  did  you  go  from  me,  or  where 
are  yoa,  at  all?  Sore  you  hadn*t 
wings  on  you,  that  you  could  fly 
through  the  roof?" 

The  whole  party  now  rushed  into 
the  little  room  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  Mrs.  Leary's  exclamsu 
tion,  and  what  was  their  surprise  to 
find  that  Ellen  was  no  where  visible, 
while  the  open  window  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  had  made  her  es- 
cape through  it,  although  the  frame 
was  so  smul  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  any  one  could  have 
passed  through  the  aperture.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  distress,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  whether  Mrs. 
Learv  or  Denis  were  most  to  be 
pitied.  The  grief  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  more  active  character ; 
for  while  the  sorrowing  parent  seated 
herself  on  the  bed,  with  her  hands 
clasped  together*  and  gave  vent  to  the 


agony  of  her  feelings  by  apostro- 
phising her  daughter  in  the  most 
endearing  terms,  the  young  husband 
rushed  out  into  the  road,  followed  by 
Joe  Sullivan  and  Ned  Connor,  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  fugitive  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy,  and  as  the  three  men  had 
no  clue  whatever  to  guide  them  in 
their  pursuit,  it  wiU  not  be  considered 
strange  when  we  state  that  it  proved 
wholly  abortive.  Morning  ^wned 
before  they  wholly  abandoned  their 
search ;  but  Joe  Sullivan  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  probable  she 
had  gone  to  the  house  of  some  one  or 
other  of  her  relations,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  return  to 
his  own  house,  ahd  despatch  his  sons 
to  all  their  kindred  in  order  to  inquire 
for  the  fb^tive,  Denis  reluctantly 
yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  agreed 
to  make  no  further  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  his  wife  until  he  had  ob- 
tained some  information  as  to  the 
place  of  her  retreat.  Accordingly, 
with  many  solemn  injunctions  to  Joe 
Sullivan  to  lose  no  time  in  miJdng  his 
inquiries,  he  slowly,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart,  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
own  house,  while  SulUvan  undertook 
to  see  his  sister  .  as  he  passed,  and 
acquaint    her   with    their   want   of 


success. 


*     CBAPTEB  n. 

"  Oh  I  woman's  love,  at  Umes  it  may 
Seem  cold  or  clouded,  but  it  burns 
With  pure  undeviatine;  ray. 

Nor  ever  from  its  idol  turns ; 
Its  sunshine  is  a  smile ;  a  f^own. 
The  heavy  cloud  that  weighs  it  down ; 
A  tear  its  weapon  is.    Bewars 
Of  woman's  tears — tliM^'s  danger  there  1 
Its  sweetest  place  on  wMoh  to  rest 
A  oonstaat  and  confidine  breast ; 
Its  joy  to  meet— its  death  to  part— - 
Its  sepulchre  a  broken  heart. ' 

Anontmous. 


Wbsn  Ellen  Leary,  or  rather  Murphy, 
as  we  must  now  call  her,  quitted  the 
table  at  which  the  bridiiL  party  were 
assembled,  her  mind  was  in  a  perfect 
tumult  of  apprehension  and  distress. 
Having  bolted  the  door  of  the  Uttle 
room  so  as  to  secure  herself  from  iu- 
tmsion,  Ellen  seated  herself  on  the  low 
bedstead  (for  there  was  no  ohiur)  and 


gave  vent  to  her  over-wrought  feelings 
in  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Had  Ellen  been  longer  married  and 
had  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  obliga- 
tions which  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
by  the  vow  she  had  so  recently  taken 
in  the  solemn  ceremony  which  her 
church  looks  upon  as  a  sacrament,  her 
sense  of  duty  would  hare  coBtroUed 
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her  actions^  and  indaced  her  to  pause 
before  determining  on  so  unadvised  a 
course^  but  the  human  mind  seldom 
comprehends  at  once  all  the  bearings 
of  any  particular  change  of  situation^ 
and  in  deciding  on  instant  flight,  the 
Toung  wife  thought  and  reasoned  as 
if  she  were  still  free  to  choose  her  own 
path,  and  accordingly  felt  little  or  no 
self-reproach  at  the  rash  step  she  was 
about  to  take.  No  sooner  had  the 
idea  of  escape  suggested  itself  to  her 
mind  than  she  rose  nastily,  and,  collect- 
ing the  most  valuable  portion  of  her 
scanty  wardrobe,  and  disjposing  it  in  a 
small  bundle,  prepared  for  immediate 
flight.  The  little  casement  window 
Y\£i  never  been  intended  to  open,  but 
it  was  so  frail  that  a  very  slight  eflbrt 
was  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the 
wall,  and  it  was  while  she  was  engaged 
in  doing  so  that  Denis  had  heard  the 
slight  noise  we  have  before  mentioned. 
Once,  and  once  only  did  her  resolution 
falter,  and  that  was  when  her  eye  fell 
on  her  mother's  crucifix  which  hung 
suspended  bv  a  black  string  from  the 
head  of  the  bed.  Tears  filled  her  ejret 
as  it  met  her  glance,  but  brushing 
them  hastily  away  and  muttering  to 
herself— *«  She*U  know  who  took  it," 
she  detached  it  with  trembling  eager- 
ness firom  its  situation,  and  with  one 
long,  deep  sob,concea]ed  it  in  her  bosom. 
The  sharp  night  air  blowing  through 
the  now  open  window  recalled  her  to 
a  recollection  of  her  fatal  resolution> 
and  throwing  her  bundle  throug^it 
•he  prepared  to  follow  it  herself.  The 
i^^erture  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
without  connderable  difficulty  that  she 
accomplished  her  purpose,  and  a  pro* 
jecting  stone  out  her  right  hand  so 
deeplv  that  she  reached  the  ground 
with  blood  flowing  copiouslv  f^m  the 
wound.  The  rain  descenoed  in  tor^ 
rents,  and  the  night  was  so  dark  that 
•he  could  scarcely  diacem  her  own  in* 
jured  hand,  but  she  had  never  been 
either  of  a  timid  or  irresolute  dinKMi- 
tion,  and  now  the  die  was  cast,  and  she 
would  not  have  returned  if  it  had 
blown  a  hurricane.  When  she  com- 
menced her  flight  she  had  not  deter- 
mined upon  her  destination,  but  as  she 
walked  forward  it  occurred  to  her  that 
an  aunt  whom  she  had  once  seen,  and 
who  resided  near  the  city  of  Cork, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles,  might 
shelter  her  for  a  few  days,  and  acccm- 
ingly  qoitting  the  high  road  and  fol- 


lowing an  unfrequented  psdi  wkid 
led  through  the  fields,  she  wafted  oe- 
wards  as  quickl  v  as  the  iDdeaMBCT  of 
the  night  would  permit^  treoibGng  is 
every  limb  and  fancying  that  in  thr 
moaning  of  the  now  raging*  wind  ik» 
could  distinguish  the  shouts  of  tha« 
whose  pursuit  she  dreaded,  and  wfas 
were  as  yet  unconscious  of  her  ffirtL 
It  was  not  more  than  ten  o'l^ocknei 
Ellen  commenced  her  journey,  acJ 
although  she  was  a  stronff  coantrr 
girl,  well  accustomed  to  w2ldi^  ^ 
such  was  the  circuitous  road  she  tMk 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  thM 
it  was  eight  o'clock  the  IbOowiaf 
morning  when,  wet,  wearj,  aad  cs- 
hausted,  she  arrived  at  the  comlbrtaUt- 
lookinff  cabin  of  her  aunt. 

Bridget  McCarthy  was  already  Iv4 
at  work,  and  was  engaged  fat  a  lAi^ 
a  large  pot  of  potatoes  before  tfe 
door  when  the  figure  of  her  biki 
presented  itself  before  bar.  S^  «« 
a  little,  dark-eyed,  active-looknig,  wi 
die-aged  woman,  idth  a  good-homowd 
•mile,  and  a  cheek  the  colour  of  a  is- 
mingoe*s  winff.  She  was  much  sbocM 
and  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  hr 
niece,  but  finding  by  the 
replies  she  received  to  her 
inquiries,  that  Elkn 

incapable    of    answering      

tincUy,  she  contented  hcreelf  by 
ingher  affi»ctionatdy,  and  | 
a  warm  and  hearty  weleome. 

The  poor  ffirlretumed  hs 
with  gratelul  emotioiw  and 
given  worlds  to  hart  laid 


upon  her  kindly  boeom  and  went  Oi 
a  child,  but  BIra.  M'C^rtbr,  vba  «» 
by  the  universal  tremovr  or  bsr  ftiBS 
that  something  very  paiaAil  had  e»> 
ourred,  repressed  her  cwsuiity,  sal 
ffood-naturedly  led  the  way  to  lis 
Bouse,  fbrbearing^  for  the  prMsai,  to 
ask  any  Ibrther  auesticMis  aa  to  lis 
cause  <jit  £Ueii*s  visit  or  her  toe  eii^ 
dent  afBwtion. 

<«  Take  off  your  wet  doah.  dM 
and  dhry  vourself,  like  the  beat  ef«w4 
girls,  and  set  down  there 
of  the  fire,  while   I 


! 


sup  of  sheep's  milk.  Oh,  yeh 
'tis  youVe  the  holy  show  Vtim 
morning,  and  miserable  coc 
looks  to  plase  all  the  ioinies 
you  had.  I  wondher  at  year 
to  let  you  oome  sadi  a  juiuaey  ia  al 
the  rain.  Stir  the  ire  thne^  ESm 
a  eidih,  aad  hdp  m^  kit  ^k  9m 
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the  idle  housekeeper^  it  no  sooner 
gets  any  liberty  than  it's  sure  to  go 
out." 

Prattling  on  in  this  manner^  Bridget 
contrived^  with  the  assistance  of  her 
apron,  which  performed  the  part  of 
one  bellows,  and  her  mouth,  which  did 
the  work  of  another,  and  (which  though 
the  oldest  invention  was  far  the  most 
effective  of  the  two,)  to  make  the 
almost  expiring  embers  on  the  hearth 
again  begin  to  burn  brightly,  and  she 
was  just  In  the  act  of  placing  a  small 
pipkin  of  sheep's  milk  upon  the  iire^ 
when  a  slight  noise  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  before  she  had  time  to  lay 
the  vessel  out  of  her  hand,  her  niece 
had  fallen  forward  on  the  floor  in  one 
of  those  long  and  death-like  swoons 
which,  betoken  some  fatal  shock  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  which  in  this 
case  was  perhaps  partly  brought  on  by 
extreme  bodily  fatigue,  so  true  is  it~« 
«<que  le  dernier  pas  ne  fait  pas  la 
lassitude — il  la  declare." 

**  Oh,  blessed  hour  t"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
M*  Car  thy,  in  real  terror,  "  what  will 
I  do  now?  Ned  McCarthy,  Ned 
McCarthy,  I  say,  come  here  to  me  at 
wanst,  I  tell  ye,  or  you'll  dhrive  me 
distracted  I  Uome  up  here,  I  say,  for 
if  Ellen  Leary  isn't  dead  entirely  Fm 
8ure  she's  almost  gone." 

Thus  summoned,  Ned  McCarthy 
soon  made  his  appearance  from  the 
cabbage  garden  behind  the  house,  and 
with  his  assbtance  the  unfortunate  and 
now  insensible  girl  was  laid  on  the 

bed  in  the  inner  room. 

•  •  *  • 

**  Well,  Ellen,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty  God,  you're  finely  to-day,"  said 
Bridget,  as  she  placed  the  chair  near 
the  fire  for  her  niece.  **  I  can  tell 
you,  I  won't  be  the  betther  of  the 
wicked  fright  you  gave  me  this  long 
time.  Why,  girl,  you  turned  all  of 
a  euddent  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
there  wasn't  a  stir  in  you  no  more 
than  tliere'd  be  in  a  corpse." 

**  I'm  sorry  indeed,  aunt,"  said  Ellen, 
endeavouring  to  speak  calmly  ;  *'  I'm 
sorry  to  my  heart  that  1  was  so  trou* 
blesome  to  you  and  gave  you  such  a 
fright,  but,  God  help  me,  I  didn't 
rightly  know  what  I  was  doing,  and 
indeed  I  hardly  know  yet,  for  my  head 
is  very  bad  entirely — ^just  ready  to 
split — and  I  feel  as  if  I  was  drunk." 

Here  the  poor  girl  paused,  and  put- 
ting her  hapd  to  her  forehead,  re« 


roained  for  a  few  minutes  perfectly 
silent.  At  length  making  a  violent 
effort  to  command  her  feelings,  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone — 

**  I  can't  tell  you,  aunt,  how  thank- 
ful I  feel  for  all  your  kindness  to  one 
like  me.  If  I  lived  ten  thousand 
years  it  would  never  be  out  of  my 
neart,  for  your  breath  was  like  the 
soft  summer  shower  to  the  thirsty 
ground,  and  you  looked  at  me  and 
spoke  to  me  like^ike  the  mother 
that's  far  away."  Here  she  gasped 
for  breath,  but  again  struggling  with 
and  repressing  her  own  emotions,  went 
on  rather  more  rapidly  than  before. 
''But  as  I  was  saying,  aunt,  your 
goodness  to  me  I  can  never  forget, 
and  I  think  the  laste  I  ought  to  do^ 
now  is  to  tell  you  what  brought  me 
here,  though  your  kindness  wouldn't 
let  you  so  much  as  ask  it." 

**  Oh,  don't  say  one  word  about  it^ 
Ellen  dear,"  interrupted  her  good- 
natured  but  thoughtless  relative.  **  As 
for  the  fright,  the  trouble,  and  the 
distress  of  my  mind,  'twas  all  nothing 
but  pleasure  I'm  sure,  and  as  for  the 
rest  sure  Joe  Sullivan  was  here  this 
morning  at  grey  daylight  looking  for 
you,  and  I  told  him  you  were  safe  and 
snug  below  in"  the  bed,  and  how  you 
were  a'most  dead  from  the  fretting  ; 
and  he  ran  away  home  with  himself 
as  fast  as  ever  he  could  to  tell  Denis." 

**  Oh,  blessed  queen  of  heaven," 
exclaimed  Ellen,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  and  turning  deadly  pale,  "  I'm 
destroyed  entirely!  Oh,  aunt,  aunt, 
what  was  it  that  made  you  say  that  t 
I  wouldn't  see  Denis  now  for  all  the 
world — it  would  kill  me  indeed,  indeed 
it  would." 

Poor  Mrs.  McCarthy  was  quite 
shocked  at  the  effect  of  her  own  im- 
prudence, and  dreading  a  recurrence 
of  the  fainting  fit  which  had  terrified 
her  so  much  before,  endeavoured  as 
far  as  she  could  to  re-assure  her  niece 
and  repair  the  mischief  she  had  done. 

"  There,  there,  Ellen,  don't  cry," 
she  said,  as  she  wiped  the  big  tears 
from  her  pale  face,  which  she  affection, 
ately  drew  to  her  own  bosom.  **  Don't 
cry  any  more  like  a  good  raisonable 
girl ;  and  sure  if  you  don't  like  to  see 
Denis,  1*11  engage  you'll  never  see 
his  hind  leg  within  my  hall-door.  Do 
you  think  that  Ned  M'Carthy  would  let 
him  touch  you  with  a  pair  of  tongs  if 
you  didn't  like  it  yourself,  so  donH 
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break  your  heart  about  the  vaf^bona 
thief:  that*8  my  own  darling  child." 

"  Where's  my  uncle  ?*'  said  Ellen  ; 
"  I  didnH  see  him  to-day." 

**  No,  darling,  you  didn't,  for  he 
went  off  at  the  first  liffht  to  Jim  Ma* 
hony's,  to  see  him  and  nis  wife  before 
they  sail  off  for  America^  they'll  be  on 
the  salt  say  before  night,  poor  things,** 

*^Jim  Mahony!"  said  Ellen*  with 
some  appearance  of  interest.  "  Why 
he's  an  old  neighbour  of  ours,  and  an 
honest,  dacent  man  he  is.  I  wondher 
what's  taking  him  so  far  away." 

*' How  could  I  tellrou, child.  New 
fashions  I  suppose.  When  I  was  young 
the  people  would  stop  at  home  in  their 
own  little  cabins,  and  mind  their 
little  pigs,  or  their  little  bins,  or  any 
other  little  Taluables  they  had,  like 
dacent  Christianable  people  as  they 
wor  ;  but  now  'tis  running  and  scam* 
pering  over  the  wide  ocean  they  are, 
like  a  parcel  of  rabbits,  and  'tis  her 
fellow  well  met  they  are  with  the  black 
blacks,  and  the  blue  blacksy  and  the 
tawny  blacks,  and  every  other  black  of 
them  they  comes  across." 

At  this  moment  a  sharp  knock  was 
heard  at  the  closed  door,  which  made 
Ellen  start  violently  and  cover  her 
face,  and  the  next  moment  the  latch 
was  raised  and  a  small  dapper-lookiuff 
little  man  walked  into  the  house,  with 
a  neat  basket  on  his  arm  and  a  yard 
measure  in  his  hand.  The  stranger 
was  dark-complexioned  and  wore  a 
most  formidaole  pair  of  coal-black 
whiskers,  which  fairlv  planted  out  the 
wrinkles  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  very  visible  in  his  sallow  cheeks^ 
and  which  would  have  made  him  look 
fierce  but  for  the  good-humoured  ex- 
pression about  his  mouth,  mingled 
with  no  step-child's  portion  of  real 
inborn  and  most  ineffable  conceit.  The 
professional  flourish  with  which  he 
carried  his  yard,  as  well  as  the  basket 
on  his  arm,  proclaimed  him  to  be,  what 
he  was  indeed  proud  of  being,  a  travel- 
ling pedlar. 

*'  Is  that  yourself,  John  ?"  said 
Bridget  McCarthy,  bustling  up  to  him 
with  infinite  glee :  "  sure  it's  good  for 
sore  eyes  to  see  you ;  Til  lay  the  green 
rushes  under  your  fet*t  for  a  welcome. 
Why,  man,  I'm  this  whole  month 
that's  passed  without  one  single  tatther 
of  as  much  as  a  six-penny  handker- 
chief to  tie  round  my  neck ;  and  I 
thought  *tis  the  way  you  forgot  me 


entirely,  and  that  joa'd  ntnr  son 
next  or  near  me  again,  so  I  £d.* 

**  Why,  ma'am,  you  see,"  snd  tk 
pedlar,  as  he  laid  his  haifcst  mi 
measure  on  the  snow-white  tiUd*  ni 
wiped  his  face  with  a  gorgeooi  jrlLiv 
and  green  cotton  pocket-handkff^ieC 
'<  I  £clare  Fm  vei^  sorry  to  dinpprQl 
you,  but  I  can't  entirelV  help  mpii 
always,  ma*am,  with  the  ladies  dicT'ii 
so  fond  of  me.  Indeed,  ma'sui  > 
the  most  disagreeablest  thiv  in  tk 
world  to  be  so  usregular  as  I  so,  l« 
it  raallv  surpasses  me  to  do  laore  tbi 
I  do,  I'm  so  pulled  and  drtgfed  hm 
and  there>  and  so  distracted  m  m 
mind  from  every  call  that  I  btfim « 
must  cut  myself  in  twenty  piee«  il 
last  to  come  up  with  ihem  sD;  t* 
onlv,  'Mr.  Murphy,  my  dear, whit ik 
dickens  kep'  you  so  long,*  and  '  I  ^ 
clare  to  my  heart,  Mr.  Uorphf,  w'n 
lost  women  without   joi^*  wiwRve 

*'  Well,  John,  what  have  yoa  tfri? 
to  timpt  us?"  said  Bridge^  a^i^ 
towards  the  basket*  one  of  tW  t«i 
covers  of  which  she  attempted  to  ?«»• 

"  Oh»  ma*am,  ma'am*  dear,  iem\  ^ 
that  if  you  plaae ;  I've  a  lark,  as  a 
in  that  side. 

<<  A  lark,  John !  why  what  ia  tk 
name  of  Saint  Peter  do  yea  vtft 
with  thai  r 

«  Why  you  see,  Mrs.  M'CBtb, 
there's  a  younff  gentleman*  a  frica^  *i 
mine,  in  Coi£,  (^*s  a  son  to  IK 
Donovan  ia  Gratlon's-alley,  tht  M* 
that  sells  beer,)  and  he's  entirdT  gn«) 
up  to  singing  birds,  and  so,  nusak  k 
axed  me  if  I  could  at  all  cans  it » 
lark,  and  Fm  rearing  this  to«b(  ifl^ 
one  for  him*  and  you  see  I  kecjps  ** 
side  for  the  bird,  and  the  other  m  ik 
goods."  (The  whole  basket  was  sbotf 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.)  •'iamttfij^ 
ma'am,  Fve  most  delightful  tUafi  i»^ 
day.  Here's  an  uncommon  ai-^) 
handkerchief,  maybe  it  would 
your  neck." 

**  Yes,  John,  it  will  do  weD 
though  to  tell  truth,  'tis  as  dstr  a*  rt ' 
eggs  a  penny,  but  tell  w^  hsrcal  i-^ 
a  word  of  news  at  all  ?  TV  «**• 
with  John  Murphy  but  to  hsf«  ft^^ 
thing  up  on  his  strmg." 
Nothing  worth    youVv 


ma'am;  only  as  I  was  cootoir  ^*> 

rt  OUen\  well*  I  beard  «mx^ 
it  vour  niece.  Miss  Lein*  tkit  ^ 


about  your  niece* 
couldn  t  believe.'* 
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'*  Oh  I  know  all  about  that,  John/' 
said  Mrs.  McCarthy,  anxious  to  spare 
Ellen's  feelings. 

*'  Well,  ma*am  'tis  all  about  the 
country  in  every  direction  that  she 
lost  her  sinses  after  Tade  Ferall,  that 
Denis  Murphy — (that  was  her  hus- 
band's name,  Mrs.  McCarthy) — is  fit 
to  be  tied,  and  that  he  swore,  out  of 
all  jokes,  that  he*d  murdher  them 
botl^  and  indeed  I  believe  he  would* 
for  though  my  friends  say  Tm  a  pace- 
able  little  man  when  I  amn't  vexed,  I 
knows  the  Murphys — egff  and  bird-*, 
are  rather  too  near  to  their  passion, 
and  as  for  Denis,  they  say  ne's  as 
wicked  as  the  devil  himself  when  his 
blood  is  wanst  properly  up." 

Poor  Ellen's  heart  died  within  her 
as  she  listened  to  this  confirmation  of 
her  worst  fears ;  she,  however,  re- 
mjuned  perfectly  still,  and  her  aunt 
anxious  to  prevent  her  talkative  friend, 
the  pedlar,  from  continuing  his  gossip, 
siud  she  was  just  goin?  to  step  to  Ep. 
Shinkwin*s  to  buy  a  few  hundreds  of 
white  and  green  savoys  to  put  in  the 
cabbage  garden,  proposed  to  John 
Murphy  to  accompany  her  part  of  the 
way. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  McCarthy  and 
the  pedlar  left  the  house  than  the  un- 
fortunate girl  cast  herself  upon  her 
knees  on  the  ground  and  exclaiming 
aloud — **  Good  God  of  heaven  what 
am  I  to  do  now !"  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  John  Murphv's  narrative  was 
merely  the  idle  gossip  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  and  dressed 
lip  with  sauce  piquante.  to  suit  the 
palate  of  her  aunt,  she  therefore  re-' 
ceived  the  whole  naiYative  as  literally 
true,  and  the  image  of  her  enraged 
and  jealous  husband  filled  her  with 
terror  and  dismay.  She  had  no  friend 
near  her  to  speak  words  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  and  giving  way  to 
the  feeling  of  the  moment  she  deter- 
mined on  making  her  escape  from  her 
present  abode  before  the  return  of  her 
aunt  Whither  was  she  to  turn  for 
refuge  ?  She  recollected  that  Jim 
Mahony  and  his  wife  were  to  sail  for 
America  that  evening,  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  had  determined  on  accompa- 
nying them.  No  sooner  had  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  than  she  ran  into  the 
sleeping  apartment  for  her  little  bun- 
dle, and  was  soon  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  ci^  of  Cork. 


Mahonj  and  his  wife  were  at  first 
very  unwilling  to  let  Ellen  accompany 
them,  but  she  begged  and  prayed  so 
earnestly  that  they  would  not  leave 
her  behind,  that  theT  at  length  acceded 
to  her  request.  As  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  government  allowed  a  free 
passage  to  any  young  female  going  out 
under  the  protection  of  a  married 
couple  to  any  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, there  was  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing Ellen's  passage,  as  Mahonv  and 
his  wife  were  to  sail  in  a  vessel  bound 
to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  although 
their  ultimate  destination  was  the 
United  States.  With  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Mahony  our  heroine  pledged 
her  cloth  cloak  for  the  few  necessaries 
requisite  for  her  voyage,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  from  the  time  of  her 
quitting  her  aunt's  residence  all  her 
arrangements  for  a  journey  of  five 
thousand  miles  were  completed.  She 
could  notj  however,  bear  to  leave  her 
native  land  without  writing  one  line 
to  her  mourning  parent  to  assure  her 
of  her  safety,  and  as,  although  she  had 
not  been  long  at  school,  she  was  able 
to  write  a  little,  she  occupied  the  time 
which  intervened  before  the  Mahonys 
left  their  lodging  to  go  on  board  the 
ship,  in  endeavouring  to  pen  a  letter 
to  her  mother.  Luckily  the  servant 
girl  at  the  wretched  lodging  house 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  hers,  and 
to  her  she  entrusted  her  letter,  giving 
her  at  the  same  tim^  the  last  sixpence 
she  had  and  an  earnest  charge  to  de^ 
liver  it  to  Mrs.  McCarthy  as  sooiit 
as  possible  afler  the  vesssel  had  sailed; 
and  to  beg  her  to  send  it  to  her 
mother. 

The  sun  had  nearly  sunk  beneath 
the  horizon  before  the  voyagers  re- 
paired on  board  the  vessel  which  was 
to  sail  with  the  evening  tide.  Therd 
were  many  emigrants  to  sail  with 
them,  and  the  scene  on  the  quay  was 
of  the  most  heart-breaking  descrip- 
tion. Groups  of  country  people  were 
assembled  in  little  knots  on  various 
parts  of  the  quay,  gazing  around  them 
with  wild  and  terrified  looks,  and  then 
suddenly  tnrning  once  more  to  em- 
brace their  relatives  and  friends. 

But  of  all  the  unhappy  beings  who 
crowded  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  as 
she  be^an  to  move  the  most  wretched 
was  Ellen  Murphy.  She  had  done 
wrong;  she  had,  in  a  moment  of 
phrenzyi  abandoned  her  native  land 
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and  planted  a  dagger   in  her    fond 

Sarent*s  heart,  without  taking  one 
our  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
her  rash  conduct ;  and  as  she  sat  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  which  was  bear- 
ing her  quickly  from  the  home  of  all 
she  loved  on  earth,  and  she  gazed  with 
wistful  ejes  on  the  lovely  shores  of 
the  country  she  was  leaving  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  scalding  tears  of  repent- 
ance chased  one  another  down  her 
cheeks  till  she  could  gaze  no  longer. 
Then,  too,  her  husband;  was  it  not 
possible  that  the  pedlar  s  account  of 
him  might  be  false,  and  that  he  had 
long  since  repented  of  the  only  hasty 
expression  he  had  ever  used ;  and  then, 
oh,  how  he  would  grieve  to  hear  that 
the  sea  was  placed  between  him 
and  his  first  and  only  love,  and  that  by 
her  own  free  and  deliberate  choice  she 
had  separated  herself  from  him  for 
ever.  It  was  all  over  now,  the  door  of 
reconciliation  was  irrevocably  closed^ 
and  she  must  go  forth  and  eat  the 
bread  of  dependance,  a  stranger  in 
a   foreign   land.      What  would  she 


give  to  see  him  once  again^  thongh  it 
were  but  for  a  moment,  to  lay  her 
head  on  his  bosom,  or  even  to  kneel 
at  his  feet  and  implore  the  forgiveness 
from  him  which  she  could  not  accord 
to  herself,  but  the  time  had  now  passed 
away,  and  in  the  very  depths  of  her 
soul  she  felt  that  her  repentance  had 
come  too  late.  There  are  some  dere- 
lictions of  duty  which  bring  with  them 
their  own  punishment,  while  with 
others  the  consequent  suffering  which 
is  sure  to  all  comes  more  slowly. 
Poor  Ellen's  act  had  been  of  the 
former  description ;  at  the  very  instant 
of  her  departure  from  her  mother's 
dwelling  the  barbed  arrow  was  within 
her  heart,  and  she  was  now  to  bear 
all  the  misery  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  precipitation.  With  her  eves 
ri  vetted  on  tne  lovely  scenery  which 
decorates  both  banks  of  the  river  Lee^ 
she  remained  motionless  until  darkness 
concealed  every  object  from  her  view, 
and  in  an  hour  afterwards  the  in- 
creased heaving  of  the  vessel  announced 
that  she  had  entered  on  the  open  sea. 


CHAPTEB  X. 


*'  Oh  t  do  not  sav  farewell. 

Though  we  be  doomed  to  sever, 
'Tis  like  the  sullen  passing  knell 
Of  pleasures  gone  for  ever." 

Anomtmous. 


When  young  Sullivan  returned  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  widow  Leary  fraught 
with  the  intelligence  of  her  daughter^ 
the  bereaved  parent  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  joy. 

''Run,  Paddy,  darling,  run  like  a 
divil  this  very  minute  over  to  Denis 
Murphy's,  and  bring  him  with  you  at 
wanst.  Tell  him  our  own  Ellen  is 
found  out  at  last,  and  that  she's  a'most 
dead  from  the  bare  dint  of  fretting, 
and  that  Tm  cracked  with  joy." 

Armed  with  this  comprehensive  and 
remarkably  intelligible  message,  little 
Paddy  darted  off  like  lightning,  and 
before  the  widow  thought  her  messen- 
ger could  have  been  half  way,  the 
breathless  and  delighted  Denis  ran  into 
the  house. 

'*  Oh,  Mrs.  Leary,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
as  he  shook  his  mother-in-law  by  both 
hands,  ''amn't  I  the  happy  Denis? 
We've  found  her  at  last,  and  all  our 
trouble  is  over.  Sure,  ma*am,  Paddy 
says  that  her  heart  is  a'most  broke> 


and  isn't  mv  own  in  twintj  small 
pieces  ever  sinoe  I  said  what  I  done. 
Indeed,  ma'am  'tis  no  lie,  for  'tis  in 
babby-rags  it  is  ever  since  that  miafor* 
tunate  night." 

<<  Well,  Denis,  'tis  all  over  now," 
said  the  widow^as  she  wiped  the  bright 
drops  from  her  cheeks  with  the  comer 
of  her  blue  apron ;  **  'tis  all  past  and 
gone,  and  I  just  sent  for  voa  to 
tell  you  that  I'll  be  off  at  Uie  first 
light  in  the  morning,  and  maybe  you'd 
be  after  sending  some  word  or  two  of 
a  message  to  Euen." 

**  Message,  ma'am  1  the  divil  fly 
away  with  the  message  youll  fetch  or 
carry  between  me  and  my  wife.  No, 
no,  as  cute  as  you  are  you'll  never  do 
that ;  'twas  I  druv  her  from  you,  like 
a  thief  as  I  was,  and  with  God's  help 
'tis  I'll  bring  her  back.  And  so  just 
mind  yourself,  ma'am,  and  your  own 
busineas  and  take  care  of  your  cabin 
and  your  little  substance,  till  she 
walks  into  the  doore.    I'm  going  now^^ 
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Mrs.  Leary,  and  1*11  engage  the  green 
grass  won*t  grow  undher  my  feet  till  I 
sees  her  once  more/* 

**  Mayhe  you're  right,  Denis,  for  I 
declare  what  with  the  blisters  I  have 
on  my  toes^  and  the  age,  and  the  trou- 
ble»  and  the  weakness,  I'm  hardly  able 
to  wag,  and  so  I'll  just  be  spinding  the 
time  claneing  the  little  house,  for,  faix, 
I  didn't  do  a  hand's  turn  to  it  since 
my  child  rnnn'd  away,  only  sit  over  in 
that  corner  and  stick  mv  two  knees 
into  tho  ashes,  like  a  cricket,  and  if 
Ellen  was  to  see  the  place  in  that 
form  and  figure  she'd  murdher  me 
she*d  be  so  vexed." 

**  That's  the  calico  1  Ma'am,  dear, 
tis  now  that  you  speak  as  if  you  had 
some  triHe  of  sinse.  God  bless  you> 
Mrs.  Leary,  and  I  won't  say  good-hy, 
for  as  sure  as  a  gun  I'll  row!  in  the 
doore  to  you  back  again  before  I  gets 
there !" 

It  was  almost  dark  when  our  travel* 
ler  reached  the  narrow  lane  leading  to 
the  residence  of  Bridget  McCarthy, 
and  as  he  was  fearful  of  alarming 
Ellen  by  his  sudden  appearance,  he 
determined  to  wait  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lane  until  some  person  passed  by 
whom  he  could  send  forward  in  order 
to  prepare  her  for  his  arrival.  He 
accordingly  seated  himself  on  a  lai*ge 
mossy  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could 
until  he  could  descry  some  one  to 
whom  he  could  entrust  the  long  mes- 
sage he  had  ^determined  on  sending  to 
his  wife.  He  had  been  seated  about 
half  an  hour,  and  was  beginning  to 
grow  extremely  weary  of  his  tanta- 
lizing position,  when  his  quick  eye 
detected  the  figure  of  a  woman  coming 
down  the  lane  slowly  towards  him  and 
bearing  a  large  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
The  moment  that  he  perceived  her 
approach  he  started  suddenly  to  his 
feet  and  advanced  rapidly  to  meet  her. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping 
and  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  as  she 
passed  she  scarcely  seemed  to  notice 
the  cheerful  **  God  save  you,  ma'am," 
with  which  Denis  greeted  her. 

**  By  your  lave,  mistress,  I  wanted 
to  speak  two  or  three  little  words  to 
yon  before  you  goes  on,  for  I  suppose 
that  you're  rtint  to  my  Ellen." 

**  Aunt  to  your  Ellen  I"  exclaimed 
Bridget,  stopping  suddenly  and  re- 
garding our  hero  with  surprise. 
<<Sare  it  isn't  Denis  Murphy  that's 
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speaking  to  me  at  this  hoar  of  the 
night?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  ma'am,  it  is ;  and 
when  I  heard  of  the  poor  creature, 
and  of  how  miserable  she  was,  and  of 
your  kindness,  Mrs.  McCarthy,  and 
of  how  happy  and  comfortable  vou 
made  her,  I  didn't  think  my  two  legs 
could  bring  me  fast  enough  till  I'd 
thank  you  for  what  you  done.  Tell 
me  how's  every  inch  of  her,  ma'am» 
and  is  she  quite  well  ?" 

"  God  help  her  and  you,  Denis," 
said  Mrs.  McCarthy,  regarding  him 
with  tearful  eyes ;  "I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  whether  she's  sick  or  well,  for 
she's  not  with  me  since  morning." 

**  Not  with  you  ?"  said  Denis  in  a 
feeble  voice ;  "  then  for  the  love  of 
God  tell  me  at  wanst  where  is  she,  or 
I'll  die  on  the  spot." 

'<  I  wish  to  my  heart  of  hearts, 
Denb,  I  could ;  but  I  don't  know  any 
more  than  the  child  unborn  what  she 
did  with  herself  when  I  turned  my 
back.  God  knows  I  never  left  her 
out  of  my  sight  Arom  the  day  that  she 
walked  in  till  I  went  up  this  morning 
to  Shinkwin's  to  get  that  misfortunate 
cabbage  ;  and  when  I  come  back  'tis 
the  empty  walls  I  had  staring  at  me, 
and  neither  tale  nor  tidings  of  Ellen* 
But  there  was  a  little  girl  brought  a 
letter  here  about  nightfall,  and  she 
told  me  to  send  it  in  all  speed  to  her 
mother,  and  *  Ellen  Leary,'  said  she, 
'desired me  to  give  you  that,  and  to  tell 
you  she'd  never  forget  your  kindness 
as  long  as  she'd  live,  and  that  she 
sailed  off  to  America  with  Jim  Ma* 
hony  and  hb  wife  with  the  evening's 
tide.' " 

"  Sailed  off  to  America  1"  exclaimed 
Denis,  wringing  his  hands  in  despur. 
**  Oh,  Merciful  Father  of  heaven,  'tis 
now  that  I'm  settled  1  Ellen,  Ellen, 
darling,  was  it  in  your  heart  to  lave 
me  as  you  did?  Didn't  you  know 
that  if  you  went  from  me  'twas  my 
heart's  life  that  went  ?  Oh!  wirrah- 
sthruel  what  will  I  do  now?"  So 
saying,  he  turned  and  fled  from  the 
spot. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  night  when 
he  reached  the  cabin  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  having  performed  his  long  jour- 
ney without  taking  any  rest.  The 
widow,  who  had  not  calculated  on  his 
return  before  the  next  morning,  had 
long  been  buried  in  deep  repose,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  knocking  re- 
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peatedly  that   he  aroused  her  sufii- 
ciently  to  demand  "who  was  there?" 

"  Tis  I,  ma'am — Denis  Murphy ;  let 
me  in  quick,  for  Vm  ready  to  drop." 

"  Thank  God,  for  he*s  good  I  Oh, 
children,  get  up — our  own  Ellen  is 
come,  and  we're  all  happy  now!  Wel- 
come, my  own  darling,  welcome  !*' 

So  saymg,  the  old  woman  rose,  and, 
with  hands  tremulous  from  eager 
anxiety,  ihanaged  to  unfasten  the  door. 
When,  however,  she  had  done  so,  and 
she  perceived  her  son-in-law  by  the 
clear  light  of  an  October  moon,  and  dis- 
covered also  that  he  came  alone,  she 
shrank  back  with  terror,  although  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  shaded  his 
face  with  his  hat  he  did  not  permit 
ber  to  notice  the  pale  and  haggard 
expression  of  his  face. 

"Where's  Ellen,  Denis — where's 
Ellen?  sure  I  thought  you  brought 
her  with  you." 

**  She's  not  coming,  ma*am  —  I 
couldn't  bring  her,'*  said  Denis,  strug- 
gling to  command  his  voice. 

**  You  couldn't  bring  her,  and  you 
^me  here  yourself.  Oh,  Ellen,  dar- 
Hng,  there's  something  in  all  this  that 
isn't  right." 

"  Not  right,  indeed,  ma*am,  far  from 
it.  There's  neither  tale  nor  tidings 
of  her  at  her  aunt's,  and  I  hear  she's 
gone  oif  to  America  with  Jim  Mahony 
and  his  wife,  and  that  she  sent  this 
letter  to  you." 

"  Gone  off  to  America !  'Tis  a  lie 
for  whoever  that  said  it,  supposing 
that  it  was  the  priest!  she'd  never 
lave  me  that  way,  she  wouldn't.  But 
III  light  the  candle  for  you,  and  then 
you  can  read  the  letter." 

With  considerable  difficulty  a  candle 
was  at  length  ignited  from  the  em. 
bers  of  the  almost  extinct  fire,  and 
the  widow  seated  herself  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  hearth,  with  her  chin 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  waited  in 
silent  anxiety  while  poor  Denis  pre- 

f tared  to  read  the  letter  of  his  wife, 
t  was  almost  illegible  from  the  agita- 
tion under  which  it  was  written,  and 
as  her  husband  slowly  perused  aloud 
every  word  fell  on  the  heart  of  the 
bereaved  parent  like  a  bolt  of  ice. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  own  dear  mother — My  heart 
is  reddy  to  bust  when  I  rites  you  these 
few  lines.  Oh,  mother,  darling,  you'll 
never  forgive  your  poor  girl  for  using 


you  so  shamefully  entirely,  but  i'm 
a'most  mad,  indeed  i  am,  from  think- 
ing of  what  John  Murphy  tould  me. 
God  bless  you,  my  darling,  and  think 
of  me  when  I'm  far  off  on  the  salt  say 
and  the  wide  ocean  around  me.  And 
Tell  Him  t"//  riever  forget  Aim,  and 
that  i'd  never  go  to  Ameriky  only  for 
what  John  Murphy  said,  and  that 
indeed,  indeed,  I'm  entirely  distracted, 
and  don't  know  what  I'm  doing,  God 
help  me.  Pray  for  me,  mother,  and 
may  the  God  of  Heaven  bless  you  all. 
Your  beloved  daughter, 

"  Ellew.** 

*'  Oh,  Denis,  Denis,  she's  gone,  in- 
deed she  is,"  said  the  heart-broken 
mother,  when  he  had  finished  reading 
the  above  letter.  "  'Tis  myself  was 
the  natural  idiot  that  ever  left  you 
next  or  near  her,  you  robber  of  the 
world,  that  tuck  my  poor  child  away 
fi*om  me,  and  left  the  lone  woman  to 
ery.  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  as  strong  as  a 
castle  till  I'd  fall  a  top  of  you  down, 
and  let  you  see  what  you  done." 

"  Don't  say  that,  ma'am,  or  any  thing 
else;  I'm  miserable  enough  without 
having  you  down  on  roe  too ;  and  if 
'twill  do  any  good  I'll  just  kneel  down 
here  and  swear  that  111  never  stop 
aisy  till  I  brings  her  back  again,  sup- 
posing I  travelled  the  world." 

"  Will  you  indeed  ?"  said  the  un- 
happy parent,  catching  at  the  idea  thus 
thrown  out :  *'  if  you'd  only  follow  her 
and  bring  her  back,  I'd  pray  for  you 
as  long  as  I'd  live,  and  I'd  die  with 
your  name  in  my  mouth." 

"  Well  then,  Mrs.  Leary,  111  go 
home,  and  sure  'tis  myself  that  has 
the  sorrowful  heart  to  take  with  me ; 
but  good  ni^ht,  ma'am,  and  God  send 
us  better  times." 

In  a  few  days  Denis  had  disposed  of 
his  pigs,  and  with  the  money  he  oh- 
tained  for  them,  and  the  whole  of  his 
little  savings,  he  again  started  for 
Cork,  leaving  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band to  take  care  of  his  house  till  his 
return.  His  disappointment  was  great 
on  finding  that  the  last  ship  for  the 
season  had  sailed  for  America,  and 
that  he  must  either  make  up  his  mind 
to  wait  patiently  until  the  following 
spring,  or  embark  for  Liverpool,  where 
he  might  be  perhaps  in  time  to  sail  in 
some  vessel  bound  to  St  John's  from 
that  port.  The  idea  of  waiting  until 
the  rbllowing  spring  was  not  to  be 
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endured,  and  he  therefore  determined 
on  proceeding  to  Liverpool  at  once. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  found  that  a 
vessel  was  to  start  for  St.  John's  in 
about  a  fortnight,  but  that  not  being 
an  emigrant  ship  the  passage  money 
would  be  considerable.  Although 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  delay,  he  was 
obliged  to  engage  a  passage  in  this 
vessel  and  endeavour  to  wait  as  pa- 
tiently as  he  could  until  it  sailed. 
Knowing  how  much  he  would  require 
money  on  his  landing  in  America,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
inquiries  after  his  wife,  he  endeavoured 
to  live    as   economically  as    possible 


during  the  tedious  interval  which  was 
to  elapse  before  the  vessel's  sailing: 
vet  even  with  the  greatest  care  his 
Uttle  stock  diminished  rigidly ;  and  the 
expense  of  his  passage  to  Liverpool^ 
and  his  residence  there,  made  such 
inroads  on  his  purse,  that  when  at 
length  he  went  on  board  the ''  Eliaa 
Anne,"  and,  seated  in  the  forecastle  as 
the  ship  passed  rapidly  along  the 
shores  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire^ 
counted  over  his  little  hoard,  he  found 
that  after  deducting  his  passage  money 
he  should  have  rather  less  than  five 

{rounds,  out  of  fifteen  with  which  he 
eft  home. 


CHAFTBB  XL 

**  L'amaro  e  molto 
D'amornel  giooo 
U  doloe  e  poco 
Chi  11  puo  neear  ? 
Ma  poi  quel  aolce 
Benche  si  raro 
Tulto  Tamaro, 
Ke  fa  scordar." 


CLSHENTHro  Vannbttx. 


It  was  the  latter  end  of  November, 
when,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  the  "  Eliza 
Anne"  reached  the  place  of  her  desti- 
nation, and  landed  her  passengers  at 
St.  John's ;  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, the  long  winter  season  set  in 
with  unusual  severity.  Poor  Denis, 
who  had  been  wholly  unused  to  so  ri- 

gorous  a  climate,  and  who  exposed 
imself  incautiously  to  the  weather  in 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  some  intelli- 
gence of  his  wife,  suffered  severely ; 
and  the  very  day  on  which  he  learned 
from  a  fellow-countryman  that  she  had 
set  off  for  Boston  with  Mahony  and 
his  wife  a  few  days  before  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
inflammation  on  his  lungs,  which 
placed  his  life  in  imminent  danger, 
and  which  confined  him  for  three 
weeks  to  his  bed.  When  he  recovered 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  out  his  remain- 
ing stock  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
warmer  clothing ;  and,  as  he  was  con- 
siderably in  debt  to  the  woman  with 
whom  he  lodged,  and  who  had  at- 
tended him  during  his  illness,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  some  employment  in 
St.  John's,  instead  of  directly  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  fugitive  as  he  had 
Intended.  This  was  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment, and  for  some  time  his 


heart  quite  sank  under  it ;  but  he  had 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties  that 
he  would  not  suffer  himBelf  to  despair 
of  final  success,  although  at  times  the 
lamp  of  hope  burned  but  dimly  in  the 
socket.  The  recollection  that  he  had 
been  enabled  thus  far  to  trace  his  wife 
successfully  encouraged  him  to  perse- 
verance; but  he  could  not  bear  to 
write  to  his  mother-in-law  until  he 
could  communicate  the  ioyfnl  intelli^ 
gence  that  the  wanderers  had  at  length 
been  found. 

The  long  winters  of  North  America 
at  length  passed  away.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  f^ost  he  haa  nuu 
naged  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  occasionally  obtaining  employment 
about  the  barracks ;  but  he  had  fre- 
quently been  for  weeks  constrained  to 
remain  in  unwilling  idlenessy  during 
which  time  he  suffered  very  severe  dis* 
tress.  When,  however,  the  glorious 
spring  burst  forth  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
the  mantle  of  snow  which  had  for 
months  covered  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try melted  and  disi^peared,  while  ten 
thousand  wild  flowers  sprung  up  in 
every  direction,  wooing  the  breath  of 
a  light  air,  soft  as  that  of  an  English  ^ 
summer  eve,  he  felt  that  the  moment 
had  indeed  arrived  when  he  mi^t 
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prosecute  his  ioquiries  with  success ; 
and  the  toils,  the  privations,  and  the 
sufTerings  of  the  last  six  months  were 
forgotten  at  once.  It  was  on  a  bright 
morning  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  that,  accompanied  by 
two  other  emigrants — who»  like  him» 
were  bound  for  the  States — he  set  out 
on  his  journey,  to  Boston*  determined 
either  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his 
wife,  or  to  remain  an  exile  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  way  was  long 
and  wearisome*  and  they  performed 
the  whole  of  their  journey  on  foot. 
At  one  time  they  had  to  travel  through 
a  forest  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in 
lengthy  and  where  their  lives  were  se- 
Teral  times  endangered  by  the  attacks 
of  bears*  then  just  leaving  their  win- 
ter Quarters*  and  perfectly  ravenous 
for  rood.  All  three,  however,  were 
well  armed  with  hatchets*  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  themselves*  killing 
several  of  those  which  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  places  where  they  slept. 
There  are  few  difficulties  which  stout 
hearts  and  strong  hands  are  not  able 
to  overcome*  and  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  June  our  travellers  reached 
the  city  of  Boston — penniless*  indeed* 
and  rather  foot-sore  from  their  jour- 
ney* but  able  and  willing  to  work  when 
employment  offered  itself.  Our  hero 
being  a  particularly  stout*  fine-looking 
young  man*  was  soon  employed  to  chop 
fire-wood  by  a  gentleman*  who  resided 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  city*  and  at  the  end  of  about  a 
fortnight*  he  had  the  delight  of  bearing 
that  EUen  was  actually  living  with  a 
lady*  whose  bouse  was  only  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles*  and  that  he 
might  see  her  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
ch^l*  not  far  from  the  residence  of 
her  mistress*  where  his  informant 
stated  that  she  attended  regularly 
every  Sabbath  day. 

This  was  indeed  information  suffi- 
cient to  repay  him  for  all  tho  hardships 
he  had  undergone  ;  but  now  that  he 
appeared  about  to  be  rewarded  for  bis 
perseverance  and  constancy*  a  strange 
feeling  of  timidity  made  him  shrink 
firom  at  once  communicating  with  his 
wife.  Still  he  knew  that  she  loved 
him :  the  little  feeling  of  jealous  sus- 
picion which  had  marred  the  happiness 
of  his  life  had  long  since  passed  away* 
and  be  had  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  her  affection.  The  words  of 
the  poor  girl's  letter  were  ever  ringing 


in  his  ear*  and  wbisperinflT  comfxt  to 
his  heart.  **  Tell  him  I  will  ncTtT 
forget  him."  Yesl  that  one  fliafW 
sentence  had  g^vcn  him  resolntioo  t 
overcome  every  difficult j,  and  snstac? 
every  hardship*  and  now*  when  h'« 
courage  failed,  and  he  almost  dreatfiol 
to  meet  bis  wife*  thev  bid  him  hope  i^r 
the  happiness  he  Kad  so  straotgriT 
lost.  After  much  con^deratloo  )^  mi 
length  determined  on  endpavoanqe  u 
see  his  beloved  Ellen  at  the  chapcf  « 
the  following  Sunday  4  but  as  bs 
dreaded  the  effect  such  an  abrupt  dis- 
closure of  his  arrival  in  America  oujcb: 
have  upon  her*  he  resolved  not  to  re- 
veal himself  to  her  until  he  had  prm- 
ously  given  her  some  intimatioD  %>£  hh 

Proximity  to  the  place  of  ber  abode. 
n  pursuance  of  this  design,  he  set  off 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow iw  Sor- 
day  morning*  and  had  sueceedcN]  a 
placing  himself  in  a  niche  tnsidtf  tfc# 
door  of  the  chapel*  just  aa  tbe  etw> 
g^egation  began  to  assemble  for  earW 
prayers*  gazing  with  ea^er  eves  and  s 
palpitating  heart  at  those  who  eat«Ti-\ 
while  he  carefully  concealed  hi»  ws 
person  from  observation.  He  hj^l  »  4 
long  to  wait*  for  among  the  fir^t  per- 
sons who  entered  the  place  of  wut^f 
he  descried  the  being  whom  be  still «» 
fondly  loved*  and  for  whose  sale  V* 
had  left  home  and  countrr  to  s^br 
many  things  in  a  strange  UimL  5W 
was  very  pale  and  thin — paler  c». 
thinner  than  he  could  hare  sappcw^  •: 
possible  she  would  ever  have  beo>sae : 
and  as  she  threw  herself  urwirate  le- 
fore  the  altar*  he  fancied  that  he  coal, 
perceive  a  tear  gather  slow  1y  ia  («r 
large  dark  eye*  imd  then  (all  iipn«  Kt 
hand*  which  hdd  a  small  croctiix^  wm^ 
pended  by  a  black  tape,  and  wK^  \* 
at  once  recognised  as  the  ocm  wUrs 
she  had  taken  from  her  v^oAn* 
house.  She  remained  in  tbiv  potito« 
for  a  few  minutes*  perfectW  ttili,  aai 
then  raising  the  little  relic  to  bcr  Im 
pressed  them  fervently  against  it,  wisb 
Denis  perceived  with  surprise  that  tW 
emaciated  hand  that  held  it  was 
deeply  scarred. 

During  the  oelebratioQ  of  tb# 
vice  Denis  had  determined  opoa  a 
ting  the  chapel  before  his  wife^  W^ifts 
agitation  of  his  feelings  shouU  htrrj 
him  into  a  premature  dndoMrv  </ 
himself*  and,  accordingly,  brfsre  E'b^ 
had  risen  from  ber  knece^  be  ^mi 
passed  through  the  outer 
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was  bending  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  his  present  abode.  After  mature 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  write  on 
the  following  Saturday  a  letter  full  of 
expressions  of  contrition  for  the  past, 
and  assurances  of  his  unabated  affec- 
tion, and  requesting  her  to  meet  him  at 
the  chapel  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  could 
she  indeed  make  up  her  mind  to  for- 
give him  for  the  unjust  and  inju- 
rious suspicions  which  he  had  only 
entertained  for  a  moment,  and  by 
which  he  had  destroyed  his  own  hap- 
piness for  ever.  On  the  Sabbath 
morning  he  repaired  at  an  early  hour 
to  the  chapel,  and,  full  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  which 
his  letter  might  have  produced,  sta- 
tioned himself  in  the  same  niche  he 
had  occupied  on  the  first  day.  The 
congregation  had  not  assembled  when 
he  arrived,  and,  as  the  place  of  wor- 
ship slowly  filled,  his  eye  sought  in 
vain  for  the  only  being  in  the  moving 
crowd  whose  presence  there  could  have 
the  slightest  interest  for  him.  Ellen 
came  not,  however ;  and  when,  after  an 
interval  of  the  most  torturing  suspense, 
the  magnificent  organ  suddenly  burst 
forth  and  proclaimed  that  the  service 
had  commenced,  he  felt  as  if  the  whole 
scene  were  some  splendid  phantasma- 
goria, conjured  up  in  mockery  of  his 
sufferings,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leali 
against  the  wall  for  support.  At  that 
moment  he  would  have  rushed  out  of 
the  building,  and  returned  in  sullen 
despair  to  his  master's  house,  but  hope 
whispered  the  oft  remembered  words, 
"  Tell  him  I  will  never  forget  him," 
and  he  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
wait  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

The  mass  was  nearly  over,  when  a 
slight  noise  attracted  his  attention, 
and  the  moment  after  the  door  of  the 
chapel  was  pushed  gently  inwards,  and 
his  wife  stood  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  spot  where  he  was  concealed. 
Her  step  tottered  as  she  advanced 
slowly  up  the  crowded  aisle,  and 
she  seemed  with  difHculty  to  sus- 
tain herself  from  falling.  After  hav- 
ing proceeded  a  little  way  in  this  man- 
ner, she  knelt  down,  and,  raising  her 
eyes,  gazed  earnestly  around  her,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  one ;  but  Denis 
had  carefully  withdrawn  himself  from 
her  view,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  with 
an  air  of  disappointment,  they  were 
again  cast  down. 

The  service  was  soon  terminatedi 


and  Denis  now  advancing  from  the 
place  of  his  concealment,  stationed 
himself  in  the  porch  of  the  chapel,  so 
that  his  wife  must  pass  close  to  him  as 
she  went  out.  The  crowd  for  a  short 
time  intercepted  her  from  his  view, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  her  ap- 
proach, she  was  standing  by  his  side, 
and  would  have  passed  on  without 
perceiving  him,  but  that  he  touched 
the  comer  of  her  shawl.  A  faint 
scream  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  the  arm 
of  her  husband  was  already  encircling 
her  waist,  and  the  next  moment  she 
found  herself  laid  at  full  length  on  one 
of  the  tombstones  in  the  chapel  yard, 
while  Denis  knelt  beside  her,  and 
chafed  her  cold  hands  in  his,  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  affection  of  his  own 
honest  heart. 

*'  There,  there,  Ellen  dear,"  he  said, 
as  she  revived  a  little,  and,  resting  her 
burning  forehead  upon  his  bosom, 
burst  mto  tears ;  "  cry  enough,  dar- 
ling, 'twill  do  you  a  power  of  good ; 
and,  indeed,  'tisn't  rivers,  but  oceans 
that's  running  out  of  my  own  two 
eyes.  But,  Ellen  dear,  why  don't  you 
spake,  and  tell  me  once  for  all  if  I  have 
your  forgiveness  for  all  that  I  done." 

"  Forgiveness,  Denis  I  'tis  that  that 
/  hopes  for ;  and  God  knows  I 
have  been  punished  enough  for  my 
pride.  Oh,  darling,  could  I  ever 
hope  or  think  you'd  spake  to  me 
so  kind  again,  or  look  at  me  as  you  du 
now?" 

So  saying,  she  nestled  her  head  in 
his  bosom,  with  a  confiding  tenderness 
which  spoke  volumes  to  her  husband's 
heart. 

**  Punished,  indeed,  you've  been, 
Ellen,  sorely  punished,"  said  Denis, 
as  he  gazed  mournfully  at  her  altered 
countenance,  and  clasped  her  ema- 
ciated hand  ;  "  you're  nothing  but 
bare  skin  and  bone,  but,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we'll  be  happy  enough 
now  we're  together  again ;  and  when 
we  gets  back  to  ould  Ireland  again, 
'tis  you'll  be  as  fat  as  a  fool." 

"  And  will  you  indeed,  Denis,  take 
me  back  to  my  own  darling  mother  ?" 
said  Ellen,  gazing  eagerly  at  the  radiant 
face  of  her  happy  husband — **  will  you 
indeed  take  me  back  ?  Oh,  if  I  lived 
tin  thousand  years,  I'd  never  forget 
your  goodness  to  me  this  day  1" 

"Ay,  Ellen,  'tis  that  one  little 
word  that  brought  me  tramping  hot 
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foot  oyer  the  salt  say*  and  kept  the 
life  in  my  heart  ever  since — didn't  you 
say  in  that  blessed  litter  to  *  tell  Denis 
you'd  never  forget  him?'  and  wasn't  it 
that  very  saying  that  put  Denis  on  the 
spot  he  IS  now  ?  Oh,  Ellen !  only  for 
tnat  I'm  full  sure  I'd  be  a  corpse  lonff 
ago>  for  every  morsel  of  victuals  I  tuck 
went  against  me  entirelyf  and  I  didn't 
eat  as  much  for  a  month  as  a  thrush. 
Well,  'tis  all  over  now ;  and  if  ever 
you  plays  me  such  a  trick  again,  why 
1  think  I'll  run  away  too." 

**  Oh !  never,  never !"  swd  Ellen, 
as  she  affectionately  returned  the  good* 
humoured  smile  of  her  husband,  and 
motioned  him  to  assist  her  to  rise. 
**  But  I  must  go  home  now,  for  my 
mistress  will  wondher  what  kept  me 
80  long." 

*'  And  I  suppose  poor  Denis  mustn't 
go  along  with  you  at  all,  at  all,  or  even 
see  you  a  piece  of  the  road ;  but,  faix, 
though  lave  is  light,  I  believe  I  won't 
ask  it  to-day." 

It  must  be  confessed  Ellen  did  not 
seem  very  Bngrj  at  her  husband's  de- 
termination to  accompany  her  home ; 
and,  as  they  walked  on,  they  busied 
themselves  with  the  arrangement  of 
their  plans  for  the  future.  It  was 
agreed  that  Denis  should  immediately 
write  to  and  acquaint  the  widow  Leary 
with  the  successful  issue  of  his  jour- 
ney^  and  that  as  soon  as  their  united 
savings  amounted  to  the  sum  requisite 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  passage 
to  Europe,  they  should  set  out  on  their 
return  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Some  months  passed  away  before 
ihey  could  effect  their  object,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  commencement  of 
autumn  that  the  re-united  couple  took 
their  departore  from  New  York  in  a 
yessel  bound  for  the  city  of  Cork. 
Their  voyaffe  was  a  prosperous  one, 
and,  on  a  lovely  evemng  m  the  early 
part  of  September,  the  ship  entered 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Cove ;  and 
as  the  travellers  stood  together  on  the 
deck,  and  gaied  with  delighted  eyes 
At  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river 


Lee,  they  thought  that  in  all 
wanderings  they  had  seen  notlm  u 
compare  with  the  green  shores  x^Snr 
native  land. 

Immediately  on  thetr  lamfiog  St 
Cork,  they  set  off  for  the  dvdfiw  «f 
Mrs.  M'Carthy,  who  received  thm 
with  open  arms,  and  wdconed  tbor 
return  to  the  countiy  of  their  bird 
with  real  and  unaffected  de%ht  Uat^ 
however,  a  sore  trial  awaited  post 
Ellen,  who  learnt  from  her  aimt  tb: 
her  mother  had  been  dead  about  tkree 
weeks  of  a  malignant  fever,  then  voy 
prevalent  in  the  sonth  of  Irdai. 
This  was,  indeed,  an  nnexpeeted  1» 
reavement ;  and  the  devotai  and  re- 
pentant daughter  mourned  for  her  kit 
parent  with  all  the  inteneity  of  hff 
affectionate  nature,  and  all  the  btdtr- 
ness  of  self-reproach.  It  was,  kor 
ever,  some  consolation  to  leara  tbt 
Mrs.  Leary  had  recetved  the  ktm 
they  had  sent  from  Americs  sone  tin 
before  her  illness,  and  that  Jm  hd 
died  blessing  God  for  his  goodaMi  to 
her  absent  child,  and  in  tl^  f«ll  sm- 
ranee  that  her  son-in-law  would  proM 
and  cherish  the  helpless  orphans  tki 
she  left  behind. 

In  a  few  days  the  traveOers  left  tki 
vicinity  of  Cork ;  and  when  they  ksik 
together  on  the  grave  of  the  not^ 
they  had  both  so  truly  loved,  and  EUa 
heMd  her  husband's  solemn  vow  ts  k 
a  father  to  the  weeping  childna  vW 
vre^e  standing  near,  she  M  tki< 
though  she  had  indbeed  been  mnij 
punished  for  her  erring  condft,  ^ 
the  blow  had  been  naerciAdly  w: 
and  long  and  fervently  did  hm  |n| 
that  her  future  conduct  as  a  wilt  u^ 
be  some  reparation  to  that  bnsterf  v 
the  suffermgs  he  had  ttaAmpm^ 
her  account. 

Need  we  add,  that  the  prayer  6m 
fervently  poored  fbrth  was  m(  <^ 
heard ;  and  that  the  after  lives  «rDH>> 
Murphy  and  his  lovely  wife  aflv^ 
ample  proof  of  how  aboidanUj  it  ■** 
answered. 
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Canada,  Canadaf  is  at  present  the 
all-eDgrossing  subject.  The  tariff  and 
the  corn-law8>  China  and  A%han- 
istan,  are  all  forgotten  in  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  question  which 
every  thoughtful  man,  who  has  pon- 
dered the  condition  of  our  colonial 
empire,  puts  to  himself,  namely,  what 
is  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  recent 
doings  in  that  country,  in  which  her 
mi^esty's  representative  has  capitulated 
to  convicted  traitors  ? 

Undoubtedly  England  has  entered 
upon  a  new  era  in  colonial  govern* 
ment :  whether  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse,  it  might  be  precipitate  to 
say ;  although  we  do  not  disguise  that 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  ourselves 
have  strong  opinions.  But  that  the 
late  political  appointments,  by  which 
the  good  folk  at  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic have  been  so  startled  from  their 
propriety,  and  which  have,  no  doubt, 
caused  bitter  heart-burnings  at  the 
other  amongst  the  soundest  portion 
of  the  population,  ought  not  to  have 
taken  any  reflecting  politician  by  sur- 
prise, must  be  clear  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing, as  they  were  but  the  foreseen 
and  natural  consequences  of  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  legislative  consti- 
tution of  the  colony,  by  which  the 
principle  of  responsible  government 
was  admitted ;  which  impUed,  of  ne- 
cessity, in  that  country  as  well  as  in 
this,  an  administration  which  should 
be,  both  in  men  and  in  measures, 
acceptable  to  the  nuyority  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people. 

That  such  alterations  should  have 
been  made,  involving  consequences  so 
momentous,  not  only  as  affecting  the 
condition  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  but  of  every  other 
colony  of  the  British  crown-— all 
thb,  it  should  be  held  in  mind, 
is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
her  majesty's  present  advisers.  If 
these  new  arrangements  are  fraught 
with  benefits,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  having  originated 
them: — neither,  if  they  are  preg- 
nant with  evil,  are  they  chargeable 
with  the  g^t  or  the  error  which  may 
have  led  to  their  adoption^    For  ten 


long  years  they  were  exiled  from  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign.  During 
those  years,  a  system  of  government 
was  entered  upon,  and  perseveringly 
prosecuted,  by  their  supplanters  &e 
Whigs,  in  many  respects  the  opposite 
of  that  which  they  would  have  ap- 
proved of;  and  which  led,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  what  can  scarcely 
be  described  as  any  thing  less  than  a 
bloodless  revolution.  Over  the  course 
of  policy  thus  instituted  they  could 
exercise  no  control.  For  its  conse- 
quences they  are  not  responsible. 
They  must  h«ive  remained  out  of 
office,  and  consented  to  see  the  empire 
utterly  ruined  by  Whig  misgovern-, 
ment ;  or,  in  assuming  office,  assume 
also  the  responsibility^of  fairly  giving 
effect  to  the  measures,'the  principle  of 
which  had  been  carried  by  their  pre- 
decessors against  their  sturdy  recla- 
mation. The  tree  was  planted  and 
watered  by  others ;  it  was  not  for 
them  to  determine  the  fruit  which  it 
should  produce,  but  only  to  watch 
over  its  growth,  and  to  see  that  while 
nothing  was  done  to  let  or  to  hinder 
its  natural  development,  its  progress, 
towards  maturity  should  so  be  regu- 
lated  as  might  best  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  without 
brinflnng  mto  question  the  authority  of 
the  British  crown. 

In  our  judgment,  the  men  whose 
misgovemment  caused  the  late  out- 
break in  Canada,  should  have  been 
held  responsible  for  their  misdeeds, 
and  their  conduct  should  have  beea 
brought  before  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament. This  was  not  done.  Tho 
days  of  impeachment  were  considered 
to  have  gone  by,  and  mmisters,  with, 
a  minority  at  their  back,  were  consi* 
dered  as  entrenched  behind  an  im« 
pregnable  rampart,  which  must  render 
vain  and  fruitless  any  hostility  that 
could  be  directed  against  them.  la 
all  this  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  was  much  to  lament  in  our 
Conservative  leaders.  Granted  that 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Comn^ons 
was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  the  ears  of 
the  country  were  beginning  to  be  wide 
open  to  the  incapacity  and  the  profll. 
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gacy  of  the  culprits  in  oMce ;  and  a 
stern  denouncement  of  their  mis- 
doines  would  be  echoed  from  one  side 
of  the  realm  to  the  other,  until  a 
storm  of  indignation  was  excited, 
against  which  no  minbtry  could  stand. 
Instead  of  this,  a  degree  of  forbear* 
ance  towards  them  was  manifested,  by 
which,  we  believe,  they  were  surprised 
almost  as  much  as  many  honest  men 
were  offended.  And  instead  of  having 
been  driven  with  ignominy  from  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign,  they  were 
suffered  to  remain,  to  bring  to  such 
termination  as  they  could  the  rebellion 
by  which  that  noble  colony  was  con* 
vulsed,  and  to  initiate  the  legislative 
measure  by  which  from  thenceforth  it 
was  to  be  governed. 

Lord  Durham,  a  haughty,  shallow, 
radical  aristocrat,  who  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  feelings  of  that  large 
section  of  the  community  upon  which 
the  then  government  chiefly  depended 
for  support,  was  sent  out  as  a  sort  of 
colonial  dictator,  to  make  his  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
aavise  such  measures  for  its  future 
government,  as  should  to  his  judg- 
ment seem  expedient.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  to  his  report  b  trace- 
able the  new  constitution  which  that 
colony  now  enjoys ;  and  as  little,  that 
the  recent  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  chief 
governor  are  directly  referable  to  that 
new  constitution,  which  requires  that 
the  colonial  government  should  be 
locally  responsible  to  the  house  of 
assembly,  that  being  supposed,  like 
the  House  of  Commons  in  England, 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
people. 

'  When  it  was  once  resolved  that 
Dublin  should  have  a  popish  and 
radical  corporation,  it  would  be  fool- 
hh  to  quarrel  with  0*Connell  as  lord 
mayor.  That  should  have  been  a  fore- 
seen consequence  of  such  a  concession* 
and  as  necessarily  and  inevitably  result- 
ing from  it  as  any  other  act  by  which 
the  true  character  of  the  new  institute 
could  be  displayed.  And  so  it  b  in 
the  case  of  Canada  also.  The  parties 
properly  responsible  for  recent  events 
are  those  by  whom  the  new  consti- 
tution was  g^ven  to  that  colony,  and 
whose  rash  and  heady  policy  had 
caused  disorder  to  proceea  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  present  minbtry,  then 
in  oppositioDj  f«lt  they  scaroely  had 


an  option  in   tiie 
constrained  to  adopt  that 
tution  as  the  lesser  of  two  erik* 

So  intent  were  the  wretched  W^p 
upon  the  trial  of  their 
riment  in  Canada,  (either  from  m 
ish  persuasion  of  its    wisdoai,   < 
wicked  desire  to  embarraaa  tbcir 
cessors,  by  throwing  all  that  wai 
loyal  and  British  in  the  oolftaj 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,) 
delusion  was  practised  both 
and  at  home,  which  more 
the  conduct  of  profligate 
than  of  Britbh  statesmen.     la 
land,  they  well  knew  that  the 
of  responsible  govemmenty]^ 
by  Lord  Durham,  would  be 
indignation.     Accordingly,  in 
ment  it  was, disclaimed ;  while 
nada,  the  revolutionary  partj  wi 
be  cheated  by  a  make-believe  "  i 
sibility/*  in  which,  while  the 
promise  was  kept  to  the  ear,  it 
to  be  broken  to  the  hope.     This 
trous  juggle  was  managed  in  thia 
Lord  John  Russet  sent  out 
spatches    to    Lord    Sydenhaaa, 
iKsaring  date  16th  of  October* 
In  one  of  these  the  tkadom  o€ 
sible  government  was 
the  other,  the  iubUamee  of  it 
held.     Lord  Sydenham,  be  it 
bered,  was  a  responsibilitj 
he  was  a  governor  after  Lord 
ham's  own  heart     And  vhi 
do — no  doubt  having  reecsvi 
structions  from  home  ?     Ha 
the  first  despatch,  which    he 
would  exercise  an  influence 
to  his  views  over  the  eleotaoi 
were  about  to  take  plaee; 
other  b  not  suffered  to 
until  the  13th  of  March,  IMflW 
all  the  elections  are  over  I     Ui 
appearance  of  the  first 
unequivocal  did  the 
government  seem,  that  the 
genera],  an  honest  lovalisl* 
hb  office,  and  Mr.  Baldwii^  aa 
cate  of  *<  responsibility,*' 
of  M'Keaaie*  was  ohosea 
Thb  latter  stood  for  the  tows  eif 
ronto,  the  very  seat  of 
openly  upon  the  priactple  of 
sibility."    Could  any  other  ii 
be  made  by  all  this,  thao 
principle  was  countenanced  by 
Sydennam  in  hb  rfiaraflfr  of 
governor?  And  yet 
at  that  very  mooMit  in  hit 
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possession  in  which  such  an  idea  was 
emphatically  disclaimed ! 

Is  it,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  should  complain, 
iu  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  people 
of  Canada  were  taken  hy  surprise? — 
that  no  fair  opportunity  was  afforded 
them  of  expressing  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment upon  a  matter  so  momentous? — 
that  while  in  Lower  Canada  no  opi- 
Bioo  could  be  expressed,  the  constitu- 
tion being  suspended,  in  Upper  Canada 
the  assembly  was  packed,  by  false  pre- 
tences, with  furious  and  factious  par- 
tizans,  who  echoed,  indeed,  in  their 
address,  the  speech  of  the  governor, 
but  by  no  means  gave  expression  to 
the  honest  opinions  of  the  people? 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  noble 
duke's  complaint,  and  surely  never 
was  any  complaint  better  founded. 

Alas  1  alas  I  this  is  miserable  work. 
If  in  one  sense  of  the  word  the  days 
of  responsible  government  have  come, 
in  another  and  a  more  salutary  sense 
they  have  ended.  Where  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  would  bring  the 
authors  of  such  a  trick  as  that  which 
we  have  just  exposed,  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  ?  We  stick  a  wretch 
in  the  pillory  who  filches  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  But  honours  and  re- 
wards, ribbons  and  garters,  places  and 
emoluments  are  the  portion  of  those 
who  practise  a  disgraceful  fraud  which 
may  end  in  the  loss  of  our  colonies, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  empire ! 
'  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
question  of  an  union  of  the  two  legis- 
latures, which  was  so  crudely  and  so 
hastily  made;  but  we  deliberately  say, 
that  such  is  the  distance  between  the 
parts  of  that  country  and  any  seat  of 
government  that  could  be  named,  and 
such  the  difficulty  of  travelling  from 
one  place  to  another,  (a  difficulty  which 
could  not  be  obviated  with  reference 
to  one  season  of  the  year,  without 
beinff  aggravated  with  reference  to 
another,)  it  would  be  found  more  con- 
venient and  practicable  to  have  the 
colony  represented  by  members  sent 
to  the  British  parliament.  Now  that 
steam  navigation  has  abridged  the 
voyage  by  two-thirds,  we  are  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  this  might  not 
have  been  done;  in  which  case  the 
local  parliaments  might  be  confined  to 
strictly  local  purposes,  and  the  dan- 
gerous notion  of  responsibility  would 
not  have  been  heard  of.    But  it  is  use* 


less  now  to  advert  to  what  was  ren- 
dered impossible  before  the  present 
ministers  came  into  power.  The 
union  is  now  what  the  French  politi- 
cians call  **'a  fact  accomplished."  We 
must  take  it  for  better  for  worse ;  and 
think  ourselves  but  too  happy  if  it 
does  not  turn  out,  like  the  negro's 
wife,  to  be  only  "for  worse  and  worse." 
It  is  something,  however,  if  we  can- 
not untackle  the  revolutionary  horses 
which  have  been  harnessed  to  the  cha- 
riot of  state,  that  they  are  no  longer 
driven  by  a  drunken  coachman. 

Well — with  the  motives  or  causes 
which  led  to  this  measure  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  except  so 
far  as  to  exempt  m>m  blame  the  men 
upon  whom  devolved  the  perilous  res- 
ponsibility of  sustaining  the  burden 
of  government  in  an  empire  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
When  the  case  of  a  patient,  labour- 
ing under  heavy  disease,  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  tampering  of  an  unprin- 
cipled quack,  the  most  skilful  physi- 
cian who  can  be  employed  must  be  con- 
tent to  accomplish  far  less  than  might 
be  certainly  hoped  for  had  no  such 
charlatanry  given  a  malignant  cha- 
racter to  all  &e  symptoms.  So  it  was 
with  her  majesty's  present  advisers. 
They  came  into  office  when  the  colo- 
nial mind  had  been  so  thoroughly 
drugged  with  the  nostrum  of  respon- 
sibility, that  any  abrupt  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors  would 
have  given  rise  to  heart-burnings 
which  could  not  easily  be  allayed. 
That  union  of  the  provinces,  which 
had  just  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect, must  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  their  future  proceedings,  and 
thenceforth  they  must  feel  themselves 
constrained  by  a  power  which  they 
could  not  withstand,  no  longer  to 
shape  the  constitution  to  their  mea- 
sures, but  to  accommodate  their  mea- 
sures to  the  spirit  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. 

And  here  it  would  not  be  right  to 
pass  over  the  solemn  protest  of  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  as  pro- 
pounded by  Lord  Durham  and  others, 
and  which  we  are  fain  to  believe  the 
Whig  ministry  most  reluctantly 
adopted.  His  grace  observed  that  it 
was  a  doctrine,  in  his  judgment,  in- 
compatible with  the  permanency  of 
British  rule.     He  alluded  pointedly 
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to  that  party  in  the  country  whose 
views  of  political  economy  led  them 
to  regard  our  colonies  as  an  expensive 
incumbrance.  Of  the  unsoundness 
of  such  a  theory  he  expressed  his 
strong  conviction  ;  and  intimated  that 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  was  very 
consistently  maintained  by  such  rea^ 
soners  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  and 
that,  in  his  judgment,  no  other  results 
were  likely  to  follow  from  it  than  ag- 
gravated difficulty  in  the  government 
of  all  our  colonies,  which  must  render  it 
very  uncertidn  how  long  our  authority 
over  them  could  be  maintained.  But 
while  thus  expressing  himself,  the 
noble  duke  fully  admitted  the  embarrass- 
ment which  he  felt,  in  consequence  of 
the  course  which  was  adopted  by  his 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  foreseeing  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, some  such  enactment 
must  be  passed,  declared  his  readiness, 
should  he  be  defeated  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, to  bestow  his  best  consideration 
upon  its  details,  and  do  what  in  him 
lay  to  increase  its  benefits  and  to  di- 
mmish its  evils.  We  do  not  here 
profess  to  g^ve  the  words  of  the  noble 
duke,  but  only  the  impression  which 
was  left  upon  our  minds  bv  his  manly 
and  characteristic  observations. 

Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Conser- 
vative leaders  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  will  not  at  present  offer  any 
lengthened  criticism.  Their  advent 
to  political  power  was  near  at  hand^ 
and  they  naturally  felt  a  desire  to  be 
disembarrassed  of  any  vexatious  ques- 
tions, the  unsettled  state  of  which 
might  give  their  adversaries  an  advan- 
tage. Amongst  these,  the  condition 
of  Canada  neld  a  foremost  place. 
The  state  of  anarchy  into  which  that 
country  had  been  thrown,  the  mis- 
chievous mismanagement  by  which  its 
confusion  had  been  worse  confounded, 
the  mania  of  democratic  government 
which  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
movement  party  at  home,  all  these 
things  roust  naturally  have  presented 
to  the  minds  of  the  men  about  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  cares  of  office  an  idea  of  the 
difficulty  of  restoring  the  reign  of  good 
government,  which  might  well  have  re- 
conciled them  to  any  project  by  which 
such  an  object  could  be  attained.  And 
seeing  that  there  was  no  medium  be- 
tween what  was  proposed,  and  a  fur- 
ther suspension  of  the  representative 
constitution!  to  which  they  felt  irre« 


concilably  adverse,  and  by  any  advo- 
cacy of  which  they  would  be  damaged 
in  public  opinion,  they  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  measure  of  ministers, 
and  to  their  suggestions,  we  believe,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  that  it  is  not  far  more 
mischievous  than  it  has  as  yet  proved. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  case  was  one 
respecting  the  merits  of  which  the 
best  and  the  wisest  men  might  have 
been  divided.  Judging  after  events^ 
we  do  not  fairly  estimate  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  who  were  compelled 
to  form  their  judgment,  and  that 
speedily,  while  events  were  yet  in  the 
womb  of  time,  and  when  every  thing 
which  art  and  violence  could  do  was 
done  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  colonists  as  favourable  to  the  in- 
tended union.  The  subject  was  no 
longer  re$  intacta*  The  ease  was 
very  different  from  what  it  would  be 
if  such  a  measure  had  not  been  pro* 
posed.  We  believe,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  that  a  large  majority  in  both 
the  provinces  would  have  been  found 
against  a  legislative  union.  But  so  it 
did  not  appear  at  the  time  when  mi- 
nisters brought  forward  the  proposal 
to  that  effect.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
others  were  fully  justified  in  supposing 
that  they  only  raithfully  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  colony ;  and  seeing 
the  great  inconvenience  of  farther 
delay,  and  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  any  arrangement  which  could 
be  proposed,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  and  Ins  friends  became  parties  with 
ministers  to  the  passing  of  an  act» 
whichy  if  not  a  positive  good  in  itself^ 
might,  with  much  plausibility  be  re* 
presented  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils* 

In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Stephensi 
junior,  who  described  himsdf  as 
counsel  to  the  colonial  department,  a 
gentleman  of  very  great  ability,  and 
of  very  extensive  experience  in  colo- 
nial affairs,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee  on  the  civil  government  of 
Canada,  recommended  an  union  of 
the  provinces  pretty  much  upon  the 
basis  on  which  it  has  since  been  made. 
His  idea  was  conveyed  in  the  follow* 
ing  words  :-^'' I  would  bring  the 
French  and  English  representatives* 
with  an  equality,  or  some  approach  to 
equality  of  numbers,  into  the  same 
legislature.  I  would  appoint  over 
them  a  governor,  possessing  temper 
and  wisdom  enough  to  moderate  be- 
tween the  two  pa^es*    By  mainUin* 
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ing  a  severe  regard  to  justice,  and  to 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  king's 
subjects  of  every  class,  he  mtgnt 
acquire  a  large  and  legitimate  influ- 
ence. This,  I  know,  is  a  task  not  to 
be  committed  to  vulgar  hands.  But 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  a  great  and 
permanent  accession  of  power  to  this 
countrv  would  not  be  derived  from 
the  mild,  firm,  and  just  management 
of  the  two  great  parties,  equally  ba- 
lanced and  counterpoised  in  the  same 
assembly." 

Thus,  the  two  great  parties  in 
Canada  were  to  become,  as  it  were,  a 
balance-pole  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
governor,  who,  while  he  was  supported 
by  neither,  could  contrive  to  manage 
both,  apd  convert  their  mutual  anti- 
pathies into  an  additional  bond  of 
british  connection.  A  vain  and  chi- 
merical notion ;  but  not  the  less,  on 
that  account,  likely  to  recommend 
itself  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Indeed 
it  is  remarkable  that  when  an  union 
of  the  Canadas  was  talked  of,  the  ap- 
prehension almost  universally  seemed 
to  be  that  the  French  Canadians  would 
be  overpowered;  that  an  influence 
would  become  predominant  by  which 
their  peculiar  usages  and  institutions 
would  be  endangered ;  and  that  Bri- 
tish feelings,  British  principles,  and 
British  interests  would  spread  and 
flourish  at  their  expense,  until  there 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  them  or 
their  descendants  in  their  native  land. 
Taking  a  large  and  distant  view  of  the 
subject,  such  results  are  very  likely  to 
take  place.  It  is  impossible  that  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence  can  long  co- 
exist with  ignorance  and  idleness, 
without  encroaching  on  its  domain. 
The  very  same  principle  which  leads 
to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  savage 
race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civiliza- ; 


tion,  guarantees  the  progress  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  fre^orn  settlers 
from  the  British  dominions,  as  com- 
pared with,  or  opposed  to,  the  tardy 
and  sluggish  advances  of  a  race  who 
seem  to  possess  no  desire  beyond  that 
of  remaining  as  they  are.  Of  the 
former  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  law, 
that  they  must  increase  ;  of  the  latter* 
that  they  must  decrease.  Of  this  we 
believe  no  wise  man  entertains  a 
doubt.  But,  between  the  present 
period,  and  that  final  consummation 
when  such  results  may  be  brought 
about,  ''through  what  varieties  of 
untried  bein^,  through  what  new 
scenes  and  changes"  will  not  that 
country  have  to  pass?  Will  not 
emergencies  arise  which  must  render 
it  very  difficult  to  maintain  British 
authority?  And  is  it  not  but  too 
likely  that,  in  the  motley  legislature 
thus  created,  there  will  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  mutual  animosities  for  the 
sake  of  some  combined  effort  by 
which  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  may  be  overthrown?  It  is 
not  until  t?iat  object  is  accomplished 
that  the  contest  of  the  races  will  in 
reality  commence,  when  the  French 
hahitans  will  begin  to  feel  that  they 
themselves  have  contributed  to  de- 
stroy the  only  influence  by  which  they 
could  be  preserved  from  extinction. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  House  of  As- 
sembly was  unequally  divided ;  a  strong 
minority  (who  had  been  once,  and 
might  become  again,  a  majority)  being 
favourable  to  the  M'Kenzie  policy, 
by  which  British  authority  would  be 
overthrown.  The  majority  were  anti- 
republican  ;  and  so  long  as  the  sepa^ 
rate  legislature  was  maintained  there 
was  a  security  that  in  that  portion  of 
the  colony -the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  mother  country  would  be  respected.* 


*  The  following  are  two  of  the  reasons  contained  in  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  against  the  bill  for  a  union  of  the  two  houses  of  assembly  in  Canada, 
in  which  the  reader  will  reco^se  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  that  illustrious  man : — 

**  25.  Because  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  government  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  dlst  of  Geo.  III., 
wh^h  led  to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  were  the  result  of  a  party  spirit,  excited 
and  fomented  by  the  leaders  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  each  province,  actine  in 
later  times,  in  communication,  concert,  and  co-operation  with  citizens  of  the  border- 
ing provinces  of  the  United  States. 

"  ^.  Because  the  union  into  one  legislature  of  the  discontented  spirits  heretofore 
existing  in  two  separate  legislatures,  will  not  diminish,  but  will  tend  to  augment 
the  difficulties  attending  the  administration  of  the  government ;  particularly  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  encouragement  given  to  expect  the  establishment,  in  the 
united  province,  of  a  local  responsible  government." 
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In  Lower  Canada*  a  Papineau  majo- 
rity, and  that  an  overwhelming  one, 
was  sure  to  be  returned,  when,  no 
doubt,  the  old  gfame  would  bo  played, 
by  which,  under  the  influence  of  that 
old  revolutionist,  the  country  had  been 
so  recently  precipitated  into  treason.  If 
an  union  could  be  effected,  by  which, 
of  necessity,  the  upper  province  must 
give  the  tone  to  the  lower,  and  the 
British  feeling  in  the  one  be  made  to 
predominate  over  the  French  and  re- 
publican feeling  in  the  other,  this  dan- 
ger might  be  avoided — but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  engendering  much  bitter  dis- 
content amongst  the  habitans  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  must  strongly  indispose 
them  to  British  rule.  Better  by  far 
would  it  have  been  to  leave  the  consti- 
tution suspended,  and  govern  them  bv 
the  edicts  of  a  governor  and  council, 
whose  authority,  if  mildly  and  firmly 
exercised,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
they  would  respect,  than  insult  them 
by  a  mockery  of  free  government,  in 
the  practical  working  of  which  they 
would  find  themselves  powerless.  In 
the  one  case,  however  arbitrary  they 
might  deem  the  act,  they  would  re- 
cogoise  the  representative  of  the  so- 
vereign as  a  legitimate  authority  who 
was  entitled  to  a  respectful  obedience; 
in  the  other,  however  apparently  libe- 
ral the  concession,  they  could  not  but 
regard  the  new  constitution,  by  which 
their  political  influence  was  overlaid, 
as  one  which,  while  it  kept'the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear,  broke  it  to  the 
hope,  and  by  which,  while  the  name  of 
liberty  was  used,  the  essence  of  tyranny 
was  practised.  We  are  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  system  of  represen- 
tation fur  both^divisions  of  the  colony 
in  one  chamber  was  to  be  adopted, 
that  would  not  have  been  a  wise  one 
by  which  the  representatives  of  the 
lower  province  would  be  swamped  ; 
and  that  the  course  which  has  been 
actually  taken  was  preferable  upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  all  its  disad- 
vantages and  all  its  dangers.  Let  os 
repeat,  however,  our  solemn  convic- 
tion that  better,  far  better,  would  it 
have  been  to  continue,  for  some  yeara 
longer,  that  suspension  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  for  which  the  Lower 
Canadians  had  proved  themselves  un- 
fitted, and  which  they  had  so  fearfully 
abused. 

And  here  we  desire  to  record  our 
solemn  protest   against   that  ootion 


which  at  present  obtains  so  oxrifvraZn 
amongst  popular  politicians^  that  »tf^ 
government,  through  the  xne^oa  cf 
representative  assemblies,  u  tL^ 
which  is  best  calculated  to  secure  Lj* 
well-being  of  any  people.  All  gorcfv 
ment  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ; — lis: 
end  being  security,  tranqutltitT,  ha^ ^ 
ness,  ana  improvement.  SocictT  vi! 
naturally  divide  itself  into  Btctiamk 
distinguished  by  the  different  dejtiuu 
in  which  they  have  advanced  in  the  *.^ 
cial  scale,  and  characterised  Ly  t 
habitudes  contracted  from  the  vari  ct 
pursuits  or  callings  in  which  they  m 
severally  engaged  for  the  promottuc  *t 
their  separate  advantage.  Of  thea« 
some  are  of  a  more,  others  of  a  V^ 
liberal  kind.  Some  have  reftrcsfr 
to  the  labour  of  the  bodv,  othen  * 
the  labour  of  the  mind.  Some  an  / 
a  sordid  and  narrow  character,  alck  -t 
of  necessity  involving  an  unfitncw  i  r 
those  higncr  exercises  of  thcwirk 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  con&  a 
weal ;  others  are  of  a  loftier  and  i>.rt 
ennobling  kind,  such  as  leads  to  » 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  vaab 
and  the  capacity  of  man»  and  proafi 
a  natural  desire  for  the  accufajJ*^- 
ment  of  such  arrangements,  taon^ 
social,  and  political,  as  may  best  o«- 
duce  to  the  highest  interests,  or  c\  > 
sist  with  the  dignity  of  our  ooaa*^ 
nature.  Now,  it  is  only  in  proport* ' 
as  these  classes  are  commin^WOt  k>  m 
that  the  latter  shall  predominate  ««t; 
the  former,  and  insure  a  just  asoo'- 
dancy  to  the  rational  and  moni  r>> 
dowments  and  attributes  over  u« 
merely  animal  and  physical  qaalitk"« 
and  properties  by  which,  in  thcsr  «r- 
vera!  grades,  they  are  charactcrM. 
that  the  experiment  of  free  or  rtfcr- 
sentative  government  can  be  a  m.- 
one.  For  the  government  most  ta-? 
the  type  of  the  body  which  nraluB* 
nates  m  its  election.  It  wi]i«  tWr-> 
fore  be  liberal,  or  illiberal,  narrow  -  - 
enlightened,  according  to  the  elescaa* 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other  «W- 
prevail  in  its  formation.  If  tk»v 
elements  be  of  the  sencile  cksractor. 
although  a  democracy,  it  will  bt  we- 
vile ;  if  they  belong  to  a  iDore  «> 
lightened  class,  they  will  not  fiil  t. 
impart  a  corresponding  intiocBot  t. 
any  modification  of  ths  mo 
or  the  aristocratlcal  prtnciplas  i 
which  they  may  be  ooited. 
Btttf  not  to  beledat  pres«iitiato 
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wider  digression  upon  a  matter  of  ab- 
stract and  speculative  interest,  what 
was  there  in  the  condition  of  Canada, 
at  the  time  when  a  representative  con- 
stitution  was  conferred  upon  it,  to 
justify  wise  men  in  concluding  that 
such  a  concession  must  be  an  advan- 
tage ?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  peo- 
ple were  an  unenterprising  race,  sub- 
sisting upon  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  a  kind  of  contented  poverty, 
of  no  native  energy,  such  r.s  dis- 
tinguishes the  families  of  British 
blood,  and  retfuning  a  fond  partiality 
for  the  laws  and  the  usages  of  the 
seignorial  system,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished under  the  old  French  regime, 
and  by  which  they  had  been,  as  it 
were,  stereotyped  into  a  fixity  of  anti- 
quated prejudice,  which  must,  as  long 
as  it  remained,  resist  inveterately  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Added  to 
this,  these  people  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  were  completely 
subservient  to  their  priests.  Such 
was  the  condition  and  the  character 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  when,  in 
1791,  our  parliament  passed  the  act 
which  empowered  them  to  assemble 
a  local  house  of  representatives,  upon 
a  basis  which  amounted  practically  to 
universal  suffrage.  Are  we,  there- 
fore, to  be  surprised  at  the  results 
which  have  followed  ?  Would  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  be  rather  surprising 
if  ignorance  and  prejudices  were  not 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  am- 
bitious and  designing  men,  who  used 
their  powers  and  facilities  under  the 
new  constitution  to  raise  themselves 
to  station  and  influence,  or  to  forward 
the  spread  of  those  republican  princi- 
ples, which  prompt  the  desire  of  na- 
tional independence  ?  Thus  the  free 
institutions,  prematurely  conferred 
upon  the  colony,  have  only  had  the 
effect  of  opposing  additional  difficulties 
to  the  removal  of  those  peculiar  habits 
and  usages  which  distinguish  the 
French  inhabitants  from  the  rest  of 
the  British- American  population. 

But  a  by-gone  question  of  this  kind 
should  not  now  detain  us  from  the 
consideration  of  that  practical  one 
with  which  wff  have  to  deal ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  adverted  to  but  for 
the  light  which  it  serves  to  throw 
upon  the  difficulties  with  which  this 
intricate  subject  of  colonial  govern- 
ment is  surrounded.  They  have  all 
arisen  from  a  too  facile  compliance 


with  popular  requirements.  They  have 
all  arisen  from  an  unreasoning  concur- 
rence with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They 
have  all  arisen  from  regarding  the 
best  means  of  good  government  under 
one  condition  of  society  as  the  only  end 
of  any  government  under  another. 
But  well  we  know  that  that  may  not 
now  be  practicable,  which  might,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  been  advisable ; 
and  that  to  be  governed  at  all,  Canada 
must  be  governed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  free  institutions. 

Of  these,  and  of  the  spirit  by  which 
they  are  at  present  actuated,  the  newly- 
assembled  legislature  must  be  regarded 
as  the  exponent.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
and  should  not  be  concealed,  that  in 
that  bodv  the  principle  of  democracy 
has  had  a  signal  triumph.  Our 
whole  system  of  government  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  republicanized. 
The  authority  and  influence  of  the 
crown  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it 
was.  The  new  House  of  Assembly 
constitutes  the  real  sovereign,  to  which, 
henceforth,  the  Canadian  people  will 
feel  that  they  owe  allegiance.  Yea, 
the  crown  itself  must  now  regard  with 
a  species  of  deferential  homage  the 
new  authority  to  which  has  been 
practically  transferred  the  responsibi- 
lity of  its  constitutional  advisers. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  under 
which  Sir  Charles  Bagot  has  felt 
himself  constrained  to  take  into  his 
confidence,  and  to  associate  with  him- 
self in  the  cares  of  government,  indi- 
viduals who  had  but  recently  stood  in 
th^  character  of  attainted  traitors. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  gentlemen 
must  rather  be'considered  as  admitting 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  into  their  confi- 
dence than  as  being  admitted  into  his. 
In  the  government  of  the  colony,  he 
was  thenceforth  but  as  a  cipher.  These 
gentlemen  were  at  the  head  of  a  tyrant 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
the  constitutional  representatives  of 
public  opinion,  in  obedience  to  whose 
dictates  the  government  must  now  be 
conducted.  They  are  no  longer  to  be 
governed  from  abroad,  but  from  at 
home.  All  substantial  power  has 
been  departed  with  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  heretofore  entrusted 
with  the  chief  authority,  and  the  re- 
spect of  men  must  naturally  turn  to 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred. 
In  the  present  case  these  men,  Mr. 
Lafontaine  and  bis  associates,  were 
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lately  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason.  But  vhat  of  that  ?  The 
conciliatory  system  has  put  the  de- 
feated rebel  in  substantial  possession 
of  most  of  the  objects  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  was  led  to  rebel, 
and  he  is  in  a  position  to  dictate 
terms  to  those  by  whom  he  was  so 
recently  proscribed.  Are  these  terms 
to  be  refused?  The  governor  who 
refuses  them  does  so  at  his  peril.  But 
little  advantage  can  be  gleaned  from 
provoking  the  hostility  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  by  which  he  is 
sure  to  be  assailed.  Better  at  once  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  while 
the  gpraceof  concession  yet  even  appears 
to  remain,  make  a  show  of  adopting 
from  choice  a  course  which,  unpa- 
latable though  it  be,  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  All 
this  we  say,  without  for  a  moment  ad- 
mitting that  England  does  not  possess 
an  overwhelming  power  by  which,  if 
she  thought  fit  to  exert  it,  her  refrac- 
tory colonists  might  be  reduced  to 
obedience.  But  such  would  not  be  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
which  had  been  given  to  them,  and  of 
which,  until  they  had  flagrantly  abused 
its  privileges,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  every  advantage. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot's  policy  to  which  the 
minds  of  most  honest  men  are  still  less 
reconciled  than  that  in  which  he  has 
made  common  cause  with  convicted 
traitors.  That  is,  the  cool  manner  in 
which  the  able  councillors  of  state, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  uncon- 
querable fidelity  to  the  -British  govern- 
ment, have  been  abandoned.  In  this, 
also,  the  excuse  of  the  governor  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Romeo*s  apothecary. 
In  the  act,  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  move  our  indignation,  we  recognise 
his  necessity  and  not  his  will.  He 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  battle 
for  his  ostracised  functionaries,  and  he 
best  consults  their  interests  by  throw- 
ing them  upon  the  generosity  of  their 
enemies.  Doubtless,  they  themselves, 
also,  must  in  the  end  be  better  pleased 
that  their  interests  were  thus  consulted 
at  the  expense  of  their  feeling?,  than 
that  a  barren  contest  on  their  behalf 
should  be  maintained,  from  which  no 
possible  good  to  themselves  would 
arise,  and  which  could  only  generate 
acrimony  and  resentment.  The  very 
same  circumstances,   over  which  he 


could  exercise  no  control,  and  which 
compelled  him  to  capitulatCi  almost  at 
discretion,  to  Mr.  Lafontaine,  com- 
pelled him  also  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of 
that  gentleman  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  under  a  secret  assurance,  no 
doubt,  that  they  should  not  fare  the 
worse  because  he  thus  appeared  to 
withdraw  from  them  his  protection. 
In  all  this  we  can  discern  a  prudence 
and  a  policy  which  the  chief  governor 
may  have  done  well  to  employ.  A 
pettish  and  testy  refusal  to  act  upon 
the  behest  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
assembly,  could  only  be  followed  by  a 
refusal  to  accede  to  the  terms  which 
he  proposed ;  and  that  must  have  led 
to  a  legislative  war  which  would  have 
again  embroiled  the  colony  in  confu- 
sion, and  ^ven  the  friends  of  the  new 
order  of  things  an  excuse  for  saying 
that  no  fair  trial  had  been  given  to 
the  experiment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, as  the  very  first  act  of  the  chief 
governor  was  one  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Canadian  people. 

We  have  been  led  to  dwell  thus  mi- 
nutely upon  this  part  of  the  case 
because  in  this  country  but  too  little 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Bagot.  was  placed,  and.  In  conse- 
quence, too  little  allowance  made  for 
the  concessions  which  were  extorted 
from  him.  He  was  the  first  who  was 
called  upon  to  make  trial  of  a  respon- 
sible colonial  government ;  and  it  would 
ill  become  him  to  throw  down  the 
eage  of  hostility  to  the  colonial  assem- 
bly upon  the  very  first  occasion  upon 
which  the  principle  of  responsibility 
was  proposed  to  be  tested.  That  would 
be  to  put  himself  decidedly  in  the 
wrong.  That  would  be  to  give  the 
agitators  in  the  new  parliament  a  clear 
advantage  over  him.  It  would  be  to 
begin  by  giving  them  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  complaining  of  a  new  griev- 
ance, which  would  not  long  remain 
unredressed ;  and  would  be  sure,  be- 
fore it  was  finally  disposed  of,  to  gene- 
rate other  grievances,  by  which  a  fer- 
ment would  be  created  in  the  colony, 
which  must  render  it  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength  to  the 
British  empire.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  think  that  her  majesty's  re- 
presentative, all  things  being  taken 
mto  account,  acted  with  commendable 
discretion  in  thus  avoiding  any  early 
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rapture  with  the  new  assembly ;  making 
it  clearly  manifest  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  his  part  either  to  evade 
the  spirit,  or  to  frustrate  the  provisions 
of  the  new  constitution. 

As  yet}  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
this  policy  has  been  successful.  Sir 
Charles  has  succeeded  in  "  smoothing 
the  raven  down  of  blackness'*  until  it 
has  **  smiled."  All,  but  the  loyal,  are 
in  good  humour  with  him.  How  long 
is  this  to  last  ?  It  would  be  invidious 
to  predict  any  limit  to  the  happy  rela- 
tions and  the  good  understanding  at 
present  apparently  subsisting  between 
the  governor-general  and  the  new 
house  of  representatives ;  but  we  can- 
not blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  founded  upon  concessions 
which  have  taken  from  the  local  go- 
vernment much  of  the  power  which  it 
before  possessed,  and  that  they  will 
continue  only  so  lone  as  the  newly-ac- 
quired authority  which  is  now  vested 
in  the  popular  representative  body  is 
not  materially  "  let  or  hindered  "  by 
the  local  executive  in  the  prosecution 
of  Canadian  objects. 

The  crisis  in  Canada,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  not  unlike  that  which  took 
place  in  Ireland  in  1769,  and  from  that 
to  1793,  which   commenced  with  the 
establishment  of  free  trade,  and  ended 
with   the  concession  of  the  elective 
franchise  to    the    Roman   Catholics. 
We  know  that,  during  all  that  time, 
while  the  parliamentary  leaders  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  there 
was  an  under  current  of  seditious  dis- 
content which  had  secretly  resolved  to 
be  propitiated  by  nothing  short  of  se- 
paration from  Great  Britain,  and  fra- 
ternization with   France.     We  know 
that  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
that    time    the    organization    of  the 
United  Irishmen  was  going  on,  and 
that  popery   and  infidelity,  divesting 
themselves  of  their  mutual  antipathies, 
met  and  embraced,  upon  the  principle 
of  hatred  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility  to 
monarchical    institutions.       All    this 
while  the  government  were  flattering 
themselves  that  they  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  lasting  ^rratitude,  and 
insuring  future  tranquillity,  by  the|lil)e- 
ral  concessions  which  they  made,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  even  an- 
ticipated the  demands  of  the  disturb- 
ers.     Let  the  rebellion  of  1798  tell 
how  vain  were  all  their  calculations. 


In  Canada  recent  events  have  fully 
disclosed  to  us  that  there  is  a  republi- 
can party  who  will  never  rest  satisfied 
until   that  country  is   identified  with 
the  states  of  the  union.     Responsible 
government  has  now  been  conceded  to 
them,  and  this  concession,  we  may  be 
certain,  this    party   will   regard   but 
as  a  means  to  an  end.     In  the  United 
States,  we  may  be  sure,  they  will  not 
want  for  "  sympathisers."     Whatever 
can  be  done  by  open  or  secret  encou- 
ragement will  not  be  wanting  to  foster 
the   prejudices  and    disseminate    the 
principles  by  which  a  revolt  from  the 
mother  country  may  be  occasioned. 
We  know  not  the  .  events,  yet  in  the 
womb  of  time,  by  which  such  perni- 
cious machinations  may  be  favoured. 
Any  change  in   the    government   at 
home  which  afibrded  any  prospect  of 
re-instating|the  late  profligate  ministers 
in  power,  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
hy  the  republicans  in  the  colony,  who 
could  not  but  regard  it  as  a  precursor  to 
the  success  of  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.  Any  reverses  either  abroad 
or  at  home  which  materially  impaired 
our  power,  would,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulant  to  sedition 
in  the  colony,  and  encourage  the  dis- 
affected openly  to  make  light  of  their 
allegiance.     Dut  whatever  may  be  the 
accidents  of  time  or  circumstances  by 
which  the  revolt  of  our  colony  may 
be  more  or  less  facilitated,  of  this  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  a  party 
who  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  such^an  end, 
and  who  regard  all  that  has  been  as 
yet  done  for  the  security  of  responsi- 
ble government  as  valueless  unless  as 
it  is  conducive  to  such  an  object. 

That  such  were  the  views  of  Papt- 
neau  and  M'Kenzie,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  And  the  ascendancy  which 
the  former  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
the  French  population  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, sufficiently  demonstrates  how  ac- 
cessible they  are  to  the  advances  of 
the  seducing  spirits  by  whom  they 
may  be  drawn  from  their  ali^iance. 
The  domination  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood  is  also  a  cu'cumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  very  heedfully 
regarded.  Under  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment, by  which  every  seditious  mani- 
ft'Station  would  be  promptly  repressed, 
we  have  very  little  doubt  that  they 
might  be  the  instruments  of  much 
good.     By  their  influence  and  autho- 
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rity  they  might  contribute  much  to  the 
stability  of  social  order.  To  the  so- 
vereign de  facto,  as  long  as  he  rules 
with  undiminished  power,  they  may  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  exhibit 
a  dutiful  obedience.  But  when  that 
sovereign  becomes  a  tyrant  majority 
in  the  assembly  of  which  they  are 
themselves  the  creators;  that  is,  when 
they  themselves  begin  to  feel  that,  in 
addition  to  their  spiritual  functionj^^ 
they  exercise  something  like  a  sove- 
reign power,  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  a  corresponding  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  should  take  place,  and 
that  thenceforth  they  should  be  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  work  of  dismember- 
ment and  revolution. 

There  are  many  alive  who  will 
remember  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland 
since  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws. 
At  one  time  they  were  amongst  the 
most  tranquil  and  the  most  loyal  of 
his  majesty's  subjecU.  None,  than 
they  were,  more  opposed  to  seditious 
agitation.  Now  what  is  the  case? 
Let  only  a  favourable  opportunity  pre- 
sent itself  of  striking  a  fatal  blow  at 
English  ascendancy  ;  only  let  a  wicked 
ministry  ^assume  the  reins  of  office, 
and  depute  to  a  Normanby  or  a  For- 
tescue  the  power  of  agun  misgovern- 
ing this  country,  and  it  will  speedily 
be  seen  with  what  cordial  alacrity  they 
will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  mea- 
sures by  which  the  established  religion 
may  be  rooted  out,  and  British  influ- 
ence overthrown  in  Ireland.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  ascendancy  of  Con- 
servative principles  under  the  present 
enlightened  government,  the  animus 
of  that  body  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  identify  themselves  with  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, unreasonable  to  calculate  that 
like  causes  will  produce  like  effects, 
and  that  that  may  take  place  in  Ca- 
nada which  has  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  Belgium  it  was  by  a  junction  of 
the  papal  with  the  liberal  party  that 
the  revolt  from  Holland  was  rendered 
successful.  The  one  was  actuated  by 
political  fanaticbm — the  other  by  re- 
ligious bigotry.  As  long  as  ever  the 
aid  of  the  revolutionists  was  useful  to 
the  priests  in  shaking  oif  the  Dutch 
yoke  and  assisting  in  the  vindication  of 


national  independence,  so  long  it  was 
sedulously  courted.  B  ut  as  soon  as  their 
turn  was  thus  served,  the  liberal  dupes 
were  cast  aside,  with  as  little  scruple 
as  they  had  themselves  evinced  in  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  their  lawful 
king.  Thenceforth  it  was  clearly  ma- 
nifest that  the  Belgian  clergy  were 
bent  upon  popish  objects,  and  that  to 
any  liberalising  principles  by  which 
their  influence  might  be  undermined, 
they  were  prepared  to  oppose  the  most 
determined  resistance.  The  republi- 
cans by  whom  they  were  aided  have 
been  either  driven  from  the  countrv, 
or  compelled  to  recant  their  strong 
opinions  ;  and  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  have  consented  to  be  governed  is 
much  more  their  puppet  than  they  can 
be  called  his  subjects. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment in  Belgium.  How  it  will  even- 
tuate in  Canada,  time  is  yet  required 
to  know.  But  that  the  popish  party 
will  be  distinguished  by  an  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  steady  perseverance  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  g^eat  ob- 
ject, it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to 
divine.  If  O'Connell  succeeded  in 
repealing  the  act  of  legislative  union, 
and  a  house  of  commons  were  assem* 
bled  in  College-green,  how  great  would 
be  the  activity  of  the  Irish  priests  in 
filling  it  with  plighted  partisans  ? 
This  we  know,  from  the  zeal  which 
they  have  already  exhibited  in  com- 
passing heaven  and.  earth  in  order  to 
procure  the  return  of  such  partisans 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  And  can 
we  suppose  that  their  brethren  in  Ca- 
nada will  be  less  active  in  securing 
the  services  of  political  retainers  in 
that  country,  or  less  exacting  in  their 
demands  upon  them  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  their  church  ?  No,  truly. 
The  Canadian  priests  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  returning  a  vast  migority  of 
the  members  for  the  lower  province 
by  whom  their  behests  will  be  regarded 
with  especial  observance.  And  it 
would  very  much  surprise  us  if  an 
attempt  at  least  were  not  made  to 
manage  the  chief  governor  in  Canada 
as  Leopold  is  managed  in  Belgium  ; 
to  confine  his  personal  influence  to  the 
mere  arrangements  and  circumstances 
of  his  court,  while  all  the  weight  de- 
rivable from  his  office  might  be  em- 
ployed in  promoting  their  own  domi* 
nation. 

When  the  importance  of  the  de* 
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magfogue  can  only  be  maintained  by 
magnifying  Canadian  interests  and 
exasperating  Canadian  prejudices,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  such  a  mode  of 
enhancing  his  own  value  will  be  un- 
scrupulously adopted.  The  ignorance 
and  the  credulity  of  the  htwUans  in 
the  lower  province  render  them  liable 
to  any  extent  of  delusion ;  and  their 
spiritual  advisers^  who  wield  the  re- 
sources of  two  worlds,  will  be  at  no 
loss  for  topics  by  which  to  excite  them 
to  any  pitch  of  mutiny,  which  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  given  object 
upon  which  they  might  set  their 
hearts^  or  to  which  their  attention 
might  be  directed  by  a  foreign  powers 
would  require.  We  know  not  the 
exigencies  which  may  arise  in  which 
such  an  exercise  of  their  power  might 
be  critically  important. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but 
much  will  depend  upon  the  ability  and 
the  personal  character  of  the  chief 
governor,  as  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Stephens  in  his  evidence,  as  already 
quoted,  before  the  committee  upon  the 
civil  government  of  Canada,  which  sat 
in  1828.  There  are  various  interests 
mutually  affecting  the  people  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  provinces,  re- 
specting which  an  agreement  of  opi- 
nion is  not  to  be  hoped  for ;  and  by 
mediating  upon  these,  a  skilful  chief 
governor  may  contrive  to  play  the  one 
against  the  other,  so  that  while  they 
are  respectively  intent  upon  colonial, 
he  may  accomplish  British  objects. 

It  should,  however,  be  his  first 
object  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  French  parties  are  likely 
to  draw  together  in  their  common 
hostility  to  that  paramount  authority 
of  the  mother  country,  which,  ac- 
cording to  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
general  law  in  all  such  cases,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lightly  felt,  will  be 
keenly  resented.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed for  one  moment,  that  an  assem- 
bly flushed  with  recent  success,  and 
possessed  of  unaccustomed  powers, 
will  not  exhibit  some  of  the  caprice 
and  some  of  the  perverseness  of 
spoiled  children.  That  should  be 
calculated  upon  even  in  the  case  of 
far  more  accomplished  senators  than 
the  wilds  of  Canada  can  send  forth  ; 
— but  when  we  consider  the  ignorance, 
the  restlessness,  and  the  frivolity 
which  characterise  the  French  race  in 
that  country,  and  the  strong  and  even 
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rank  republican  spirit  by  which  the 
opposition  in  Upper  Canada  was  dis- 
tinguished, we  should  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  may  bring 
to  rapid  maturity  those  seeds  of  colo- 
nial discontent  and  jealousy  which  are 
pregnant  with  innumerable  evils. 
Against  such  heady  and  intemperate 
movements,  the  governor-general  can- 
not be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  He 
should  narrowly  watch  the  currents 
and  the  counter-currents  to  which  the 
vessel  of  state  may  be  exposed,  and 
note  every  rock  and  quicksand  an 
approach  to  which  would  be  attended 
with  danger.  Above  aU  things  he 
should  study  the  rising  spirits  m  the 
assembly,  and  seek,  bv  every  legitimate 
means,  to  influence,  through  them,  i  e 
deliberations  of  their  brethren ;  as 
responsible  government  no  longer  per- 
mits him  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion with  a  high  hand,  and  it  is  only 
by  managing  their  humours  that  he 
can  keep  upon  such  terms  with  them 
as  may  enable  him  to  govern  the 
country  at  all.  But  here,  we  would 
say,  he  will  have  powerful  rivals  in 
the  priests,  who,  if  we  greatly  mistake 
them  not,  will  take  very  good  care 
that  their  members  shall  never  be  the 
passive  tools  of  any  administration. 

As  long  as  the  Romish  clergy  feel 
that  they  are  governed,  and  that  a 
power  exists  by  which  any  irregular 
movements  oh  their  part  may  be  con- 
trolled, so  long  they  will  be  good  sub- 
jects. There  are  no  people  in  the 
world  who  eschew  more  cautiously 
the  perils  or  the  disgraces  of  driftless 
and  unprofitable  sedition,  or  who 
abstain  more  carefully  from  kicking 
against  the  pricks.  This  was  strongly 
exemplified  by  their  deportment  in 
Ireland  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  when  we  had  a  strong  ffovern- 
ment,  and  also  bv  their  conduct  in 
Canada,  down  to  tne  very  outbreak  of 
the  late  rebellion.  So  long  as  the 
supreme  authority  really  resided  with 
the  representative  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, so  long  were  they  disposed  to 
exhibit  a  dutiful  allegiance.  But  when 
a  revolution  has  been  effected,  by 
which  the  relative  positions  and  im- 
portance of  the  parties  governing  the 
country  have  been  essentially  changed, 
this  keenly  observant  body  will  soon 
perceive  that  the  real  sovereign  is  that 
assembly  which  now  exercises  a  para- 
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mount  control  oyer  all  colonial  ar- 
rangements. They  wiU»  therefore,  as 
in  duty  boundi  pay  thoir  court  to  that, 
as  to  the  rising  sun  ;  and  not  the  less 
cheerfidly,  becuise  in  the  election  of 
such  an  assembly  they  feel  that  they 
can  act  a  conspicuous  part,  and  that 
their  influence  with  the  people  enables 
them  to  return,  for  the  lower  province 
at  least,  a  migo^^7  ^^  ^  members. 
The  goyernment  is  thus  placed  upon 
a  new  basis.  What  was  loyalty  be- 
comes nationality.  Before,  the  go- 
yernor  and  council  exercised  a  sub- 
stantial power,  by  which  the  moye- 
ment  spirit  in  the  popular  assembly 
was  held  in  check,  and  nothing  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  a  law  by  which  the 
interests  of  the  parent  state  might  be 
serionsly  iiyurea.  So  long  as  thia 
was  the  case,  t^e  Romish  priests  were 
little  disposed  to  trouble  themselFet 
with  political  concerns*  But  now  that 
the  lower  assembly  has  become  all  in 
all,  and  that  a  goyernor  and  council 
will  not  yentore  upon  any  strong  op- 
position to  that  course  of  goyeroment 
mm  which  they  may  resolye,  the 
oterioal  body  will  feel  more  at  liberty 
to  act  npon  those  professional  im- 
pulses which  they  had  wisely  held  in 
abeyance  as  long  aa  they  were  effec- 
tiyely  oontroUed  {  and  what,  in  their 
new  position^  their  course  of  proceed- 
ing is  likely  to  be,  capnot  be  yery 
doobtfttl  to  those  who  haye  bestowed 
any  attention  upon  the  conduct  of 
their  brethren,  wnen  they  were  raisedf 
by  circumstances,  to  political  impor- 
tance in  Belgium  and  m  Ireland. 

Much  has  been  done  to  settle  the 
qneetions  which  mig^t  haye  led  to 
angry  collisions  between  the  upper 
and  lower  proyinces.  The  nayig^tioo 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  regu- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude,  14 
future,  all  grounds  of  dispute ; — and 
an  act  has  passed  respecting  the  clergy 
reseryes,  by  which  that  vexatioas 
question  has  been  diipoied  of — an 
act,  we  are  free  to  say,  by  which  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  saoriiiced,  while  but  little 
has  been  done  hj  it  to  propitiate  dis- 
tent, or  to  pronde  for  the  effectual 
ministration  of  true  religion. 

It  remains,  howeyer,  to  be  seen 
how  £ir,  by  any  machinery  which  can 
be  contrived*  British  supremacy  may 
be  rendered  compatible  with  thie 
woridag  of  the  new  oonstitutioiL  Tb# 


democratic  impulse  has  been 
without  any  compensating^  f.». . 
the  power  by  which  the  cdooy  _ 
be  tept  within  the  limita  of  im| 
rule.     The  centrifugal    farce,   m   tt 
were,  has  been  augmentedf  vbile  the 
centripetal  remains  the  aaiBe  ;  ao  tktt 

unless  some  oounterpoiaiog  

should  be  generated  by  whioli  tbe 
lance  of  empire   may  be 
every  thing  at  present  tMids  to 
tlement  and  confusion. 

Of  this  we  are  persuaded,  tWc  if 
the  Whigs  returned  to  power,  mr 
American  colonies  would  ba  lo«t  w 
the  mother  country  befora  ten 
— 4moth«r  decade  of  their  m^oi 
ment,  and  our  fbrdgn  dapen 
would  rapidly  pass  away»  wotil 
shred  remained  of  our 
empire.  It  is,  thereibre, 
mamtenance  of 
nistration  that  any  hopce 
entertain  of  the  preeerralii 
colonies  are  founded.  And 
ficult  is  the  task  which  is 
posed  upon  the 
to  manage  the  unruly  apirita^  teifc 
abroad  and  at  home,  whom  the 
of  the  times  has  cidled  inio 
and  to  whom  it  has  given  a 
importance^  as  that  while 
not  have  an  excuse  for 
any  undue  interferenoe  will! 
mttted  rights,  they  may  yet  ba 
palled  10  to  exercise  themaa  I 
pghlio  tranqniHity  may  not  ba 
gered. 

In  jpoyeming  Canada   

the  pnneiple  or  reaponailiaiiy 
re^iected.     We  are  free  to 
that  startling  as  the  bte 
polntments  l^ve  been,  thi^  are  moI. 
the  new  circvoutanoes 

oolony  has  been  plaaed, 

lourable  justification.  A  gnat 
has  taken  place  in  its  iatm^  ^ 
ment,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  bva" 
that  there  should  be  ao  ai^gry 
•pact  of  the  past     The  aew 
things  would  not  bare  had  a 
if  it  coiaaienced  with  any 
animadvertion     towards 
might  hare  been   betn^ 
cesses  by  which  their  loyalty  «m 
promised  durii^  the  rao 
If  only  there  ware  good 
belieHiv  that  the 
were  niada  were  reorivad 
tude,  and   would   ba 
lasti^ 
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both  th^  wi$dom  and  the  magnanimity 
of  the  proceeding,  which,  by  con- 
ferring office  upon  the  demagogue, 
disarmed  him  of  his  terrors,  and 
ranged  him  upon  the  side  of  social 
order.  Such  is  the  experiment  which 
hjM  been  made.  What  the  issue  may 
he  remains  still  to  be  seen.  If  the 
overture  of  government  be  received 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
made,  great  and  beneficial  results  may 
proceea  from  it,  and  the  colonists  may 
be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  confidence 
and  love  which  would  long  set  at 
nought  the  machinations  of  the  trai- 
torous disturber.  Should  the  con- 
trary take  place>  and  this  overture  be 
r^arded  as  a  symptom  of  weakness 
and  of  fear»  from  which,  by  a  bold 
and  confident  advance  of  pretensions^ 
further  concessions  may  be  extorted^ 
in  that  case  no  time  should  be  lost  to 
convince  the  misguided  colonists  of 
their  mistake,  and  to  show  them,  by 
reasoning  from  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal,  that  England  lacks  neither 
the  power  nor  tiie  will  to  vindi- 
cate her  imperial  rights,  and  that 
when  her  kindness  has  been  abused, 
her  justice  and  her  severity  may  be 
expected. 

And  this  view  of  the  si^bject  it  is« 
we  confess^  which  could  alone  recon- 
cile us  to  what  has  been  done.  Great 
Britain  has  now  made  it  clear  that 
she  will  use  no  coercion  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  colonies  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  constitutional  freedom. 
Her  whole  course  of  proceeding  indi- 
cates that  she  gives,  not  grudgingly  oc 
of  necessity,  but  with  a  cheerful  and 
fi  hopeful  mind,  the  bqg|i  upon  which 
they  profess  to  set  so  high  a  value. 
There  has  been  no  tardy  falling  short 
of  the  required  measures  of  favour 
and  confidence  by  which  she  would 
manifest  her  affiance  in  their  loyal  at- 
tachment, but  rather  an  anticipation 
of  their  demands,  and  even  a  dispo- 
sition to  ffo  beyond  their  requirements. 
Well; — m  thus  acting,  she  stands 
clear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  of  any  niggard  or  novercal 
legislation  in  her  treatment  of  them. 
Should  the  results  be  answerable,  and 
a  filial  and  dutiful  demeanour  be  ex- 
hibited in  proportion  as  she  thus  ma- 
nifests a  parental  kindness,  she  will 
have  much  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  upon  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued.    But  should  the  colo- 


nists again  exhibit  fi  vefraPtqry  i^nd 
rebellious  spirit,  and  instead  of  using 
their  new  constitutional  rights  for 
their  own  improvement,  employ  them 
as  engines  by  which  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country  may  be  over- 
thrown, in  s}ich  a  case  it  will  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  are  unwojptby 
of  the  privili^^  which  they  enjoy  | 
and  we  trust  the  power  of  Qreat 
Britain  will  be  put  forward  with  an 
energetic  determmation  to  punish  and 
to  repress  their  insolence,  and  teach 
them^  in  the  only  way  in  which  thpy 
can  be  taught,  that  her  recent  ple- 
mency  did  not  proceed  from  weak^ 
ness,  and  that  her  recent  conoessioi^s 
were  not  the  result  of  fear* 

It  is  only  when  a  man  is  knpwn  to 
be  strong,  that  he  is  able  to  he  mer- 
ciful. It  is  only  when  a  nation  is 
known  to  be  both  powerful  and  reso- 
lute, that  its  lenity  will  be  Ul^en  for 
moderation.  But  this  truth  being 
fully  admitted,  we  can  recogpisjs  the 
wisdom,  in  the  mani|gement  of  restive 
and  intractable  subjects,  of  postponing 
force  to  conciliation.  Why?  Because, 
to  use  the  language  of  our  illustrioii^ 
countryman,  Edmund  Burke,  ^^  conci* 
liation  failing,  force  remains ;  but 
force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  con- 
ciliation is  left.  Power  and  authority 
are  sometimes  bought  by  l^indness; 
but  they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms^ 
by  an  impoverished  apd  defeated  vio* 
lence*" 

Nor  let  it  he  for  a  moment  sup^ 
posed  that,  in  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  the  imperial  parliament,  We  would 
countenance  any  such  minute  or  jealous 
supervision  of  the  colonial  assembly, 
as  might  humble  them  in  their  own 
esteem,  or  mar  the  completeness  of 
their  constitutional  freedom.  In  all 
their  acts  we  would  hold  them  strictly 
bound  to  this  principle,  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire  mnst  be  pre^ 
served ;  and  so  long  as  that  was  ob- 
served inviolate  so  long  should  they 
be  permitted,  in  aU  the  details  of  go. 
yernment,  to  take  their  own  appointed 
mode  of  accomplishing  their  own 
lawful  ohjects.  Neither  would  it  sa- 
vour of  wisdom  to  regard  with  imy 
captious  criticism  the  language  or  the 
demeanour  of  those  who  are  calle4 
npon  to  exercise  the  functions  of  se- 
nators under  the  new  arrangements. 
It  often  will  hi^ptpen  in  the  best  rega- 
ined asaemblj  (hat  «  tconbleaom^  or 
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an  intemperate  individual   may  con- 
trive to  give  a  character  to  its  pro- 
oeedings^  which,  in  its  general  work- 
ing>  may  be  very  little  deserved.     In 
all  such  cases,  it  would  be  the  silliest 
pedantry  to  note  with  any  vindictive 
severity  the  vapourings  of  a  seditious 
extravagance,  which  can  only  be  for- 
midable by  being  thus  distingtushed. 
A  full  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  free  spirit  of  debate.     We  find 
that   the    case    amongst   ourselves. 
How  many  bills  of  indictment  might 
not  be  drawn  up  against  Mr.  Hume, 
or  Mr.  Roebuck,  or  Mr.  0*Connell, 
in  the  imperial  parliament,  if  their 
words  were  to  be  noted  with  the  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  a  special  pleader  ? 
But  experience   has  taught  us  that 
such  troublesome  folk  are  most  harm- 
less when  least  interfered  with  ;  that 
the  bane  is  accompanied  by  its  appro- 
priate antidote;    and    that    there  is 
more  protection  to  be  found  in  the 
general  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belong,  and  whose 
privileges  they  abuse,    than    in    any 
penal  enactment.     So  it  must  be  in 
other  places  also ;  in  which  an  absti- 
nence from  all  vexatious  interference 
should  be  even  the  more  scrupulously 
observed,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  more 
sensitively  apprehended. 

But,  never  for  one  moment  forget- 
ting the  spirit  of  liberal  indulgence 
with  which  our  Canadian  fellow- 
subjects  should  be  regarded,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  a  steady  eve 
should  be  constantly  kept  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  movement  party 
amongst  them,  and  ample  provision 
should  be  made  by  which  a  check 
may  be  placed  upon  their  profligate 
sedition.  Into  the  details  of  any  such 
provision  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 
They  should  originate  with  the  colo- 
nists themselves.  It  much  concerns 
them  that  their  legislative  assembly 
should  proceed  in  harmonious  co- 
operation with  the  British  parliament; 
and  against  any  course  of  proceeding 
tending  to  disturb  the  happy  relations 
at  present  subsisting  between  the  co- 
lony and  the  mother  country,  they 
should  be  prepared  to  act  with  a 
promptitude  and  a  vigour  propor- 
tioned to  their  sense  of  the  blessmgs 
they  now  enjoy.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  that  danger  should  be 
very  imminent  indeed^  before  the  re- 


medy for  it  was  sought  'Jn  any  act  of 
imperial  legislation. 

It  seems  but  reasonable  that  the 
powers  of  self-government  now  con- 
fided to  the  colony,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  confidence  that  they  will 
not  be  abused.  Such  a  confidence 
very  frequently  produces  the  results 
which  it  presumes,  and  nations  as  well 
as  individuals  often  exhibit  an  exem- 
plary fidelity  from  feeling  that  they 
are  trusted.  But  should  such  reason- 
able expectations  be  disappointed,  the 
whole  course  which  Great  Britain  has 
pursued,  so  marked  by  lenity  and  in- 
dulgence, only  renders  it  the  more 
incumbent  on  her  to  show  to  her  co- 
lonists in  every  clime,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  insolence  and  in- 
gratitude will  meet  with  no  favour  at 
her  hands,  and  that  she  knows  how 
to  cause  her  just  authority  to  be 
respected. 

The  statesman  will  take  but  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  England  and  her  colonies, 
who  regards  them  merely  as  the  out- 
works of  empire,  or  the  nurseries  of 
commercial  opulence  or  naval  strength, 
or  the  outlets  of  redundant  population. 
In  all  these  respects,  no  doubt,  tliey  are 
valuable,  and  deprived  of  them  Great 
Britain  would  be  like  the  strong  man 
shorn  of  his  hair.     We  trust  the  day 
is  yet  far  distant  when  the  economists 
may  prove  as  prevailing  as  Delilah; 
for    tne    slumber   into    which    they 
would    fain    lull    the    public    mind 
respecting  our   colonial  interests  is 
one  from   which    the    nation  would 
only  awake  to  servitude  and  degrada- 
tion.    But  great  and  important  as  are 
these  interests,  it  is  to    our    duHea 
we  would  chiefly  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  and  the  solemn  obli- 
gations that  are  imposed  upon  us,  in 
consequence  of  the  lofty  position  in 
which  we  are  placed.     Let  the  states- 
man ask  himself  this  question — is  there 
a  Providence  that  governs  the  world? 
And  if  the  answer  be,  that  assuredly 
there  is,  can  he  hold  himself  uncon* 
cemed  in  the  moral  results  which  may 
be  made  to  flow  from  extended  empire, 
or  exonerated  from  all  responsibility 
respecting  them,  while  yet  the  means 
are  abundantly  at  his    disposal,  for 
shaping  the  course  of  government  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  civil  rule  not 
only  compatible  with,  but  conducive  to, 
religious  improvement  ?    No  wise  and 
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good  man  could  assent  for  a  moment 
to  a  proposition  such  as  that.  If  great 
means  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
are  loaded  with  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility^  much  more  is  that  so  in 
^e  case  of  nations.  Look  to  Great 
Britain  upon  the  map  of  the  worlds 
and  see  what  a  speck  she  is  in  compari- 
son  with  the  other  nations.  Then  con- 
template her  extended  dominions^  her 
empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets ; 
her  empire  by  which^  if  it  could  be  con- 
Bolidatedy  she  herself  could  become  a 
mighty  continent,  a  counterpart  to  one 
of  the  great  compartments  of  this  ter- 
restial  globe — and  say  whether  it  is  of 
mere  accident  that  such  vast  territo- 
rial acquisitions  have  been  permitted  ; 
and  whether  it  can  be  an  indifferent 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Power,  in  what  manner  the  influence 
of  England,  over  countries  so  vast 
and  so  various,  is  to  be  exerted?  Sa- 
nity is  not  compatible  with  such  a 
thought.  How,  then,  should  it  be  used? 
DouDtless  in  the  communication  of  all 
her  moral,  and  social,  and  political  ad- 
vantages :  and  not  of  these  only  ;  for 
there  are  other  -  nations  from  whom 
the  lessons  might  be  learned  which 
would  teach  all  that  concerns  the  use- 
ful and  the  ornamental  in  arms  and  in 
arts,  and  much  which  would  contribute 
to  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  civil 
polity,  and  to  give  its  highest  embel- 
lishment to  social  existence.  Other 
and  higher  blessings  are  there,  of 
which  Great  Britain  may  be  the  dis- 
penser ;  and  which  neither  France, 
nor  Spain,  nor  Italy,  nor  Austria,  nor 
Russia,  nor  Prussia,  have  the  power 
to  communicate — even  that  knowledge 
by  which  a  wisdom  unto  salvation  is  to 
be  attained,  and  without  which  men 
may  be  said  to  be  without  God  in  the 
world.  May  she  withhold  the  pre- 
cious knowledge  ?  Should  she  neglect 
this  bounden  duty?— or  can  she  be 
said  to  perform  it  aright,  when  she 
turns  her  subjects  loose  upon  a  wilder- 
ness, without  any  light  or  any  guidance 
which  would  point  out  to  them  the 
way  in  which  they  should  go^  or  sends 
them  into  the  arena  of  sectarian  con- 
flict, and  leaves  them  to  the  Bable  strife 
of  tongues,  which  only  serves  ''to 
darken  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge," when  she  might  exert  a  most 
previuling  authority,  and  when  every 
wanderer  from  the  fold  of  faith  should 
hear  her  warning  voice, — ''This  is  the 


way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  they  turn  to 
the  left  hand,  or  when  they  turn  to  the 
right." 

But  this,  we  are  told,  would  savour 
of  a  dominant  religion.  Yes,  of  a  re- 
ligion dominant  for  guidance,  but  not 
for  control ;  of  a  religion  which  would 
bring  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel 
near  to  every  man,  while  it  forced  them 
upon  no  man;  of  a  religion  which, 
while  it  was  itself  establiwed  in  the 
supremacy  which  is  its  due,  would  yet 
neither  let  nor  hinder  the  labours  of 
other  missionaries  who  acknowledged 
not  its  authority,  as  long  as  they  were 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  peace  ana  lote. 
The  hardship  of  a  dominant  church, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  could 
contend  for  it,  would  exactly  resemble 
the  hardship  of  conferring  upon  a  peo- 
ple the  best  of  God*s  gifts,  in  the  mode 
most  likely  to  be  productive  of  th« 
greatest  advantage. 

Indeed  the  cry  of  a  dominant  church 
is  seldom  used  except  by  those  to 
whom  a  chiurch  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  is  most  distasteful.  It  is  used 
by  the  infidel,  who  rejects— by  the  So- 
cinian,  who  perverts  the  Gospel ;  it  is 
used  by  the  leveller,  the  incendiary,  the 
republican,  who  feel  that  it  opposes  a 
strong  barrier  to  their  aggressions 
against  our  social  edifice,  and  that  it 
is  a  buttress  to  our  monarchical  con- 
stitution. And  the  cuckoo-note  which 
is  thus  resounded,  is  taken  up  by  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  irreligious 
of  every  denonunation,  to  whom  spi- 
ritual things  are  of  little  moment  as 
compared  with  the  attunment  of  any 
temporal  object.  Thus,  the  cry  of  a 
vast  multitude,  who  know  not  what 
they  do,  has  caused  a  laxity  and  indif- 
ference in  our  rulers  in  a  matter  which 
should  ever  have  been  held  sacred  in 
their  regards ;  and  the  stinted  and 
nigffard  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  Uie  established  religion  in  our  colo- 
nies are  the  natural  result  of  that  lati- 
tudinarianism,  and  that  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  our  apostolical  church,  which 
is,  unhappily,  characteristic  of  theae 
our  times. 

And  it  will  be  well  if,  while  we 
starve  religion,  we  do  not  pamper  su- 
perstition. This  subject  is  a  large 
one,  and  we  can  merely  touch  upon 
it  at  present;  but  what  mean  those 
grants  and  those  endowments  for  the 
teaching  of  popery,  not  merely  in  Ire- 
land  and  in  Canada,  bat  in  Newfour 
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land,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  East  Indies,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  in  New  South  Wales  ?  Was  it 
for  this  that  England  tras  raised  up  to 
be  as  a  queen  and  a  mistress  amongst 
the  nations  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  her 
Tast  colonial  empire  has  been  acquired? 
But  we  forbear.  What  we  deplore  is 
the  fruit  of  religious  indifference  ;  an 
indifference  which  would  sacrifice  the 
end  to  the  means ;  an  indifference 
which  would  purchase  the  privileged 
of  gorerning  at  the  expense  of  the 
mdst  precious  blessings,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  good  government  is 
most  desirable.  But  we  call  updtl 
every  candid  and  rational  observer  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  to  s&f  whethef 
our  colonial  embarrassments  have  not 
l^ept  pace  with  our  neglect,  as  far  as 
the  colonies  were  concerned,  of  our 
first  and  highest  duty  ?  Whether  they 
are  not  obviously  traceable  to  that  ig- 
norance and  restlessness  which  are 
always  characteristic  of  the  comma- 
iriiy  in  Which  church  institutes  are 
either  J  undervalued  or  abused ;  and 
whether  they  are*  hot  seriously  aggra- 
vated by  the  active  and  malignant 
hostility  of  the  very  sects  and  factions 
who  have  been  nursed  by  our  unwise 
benetolenee  into  their  present  impor- 
tance? 

It  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  if 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  maintained  in 
her  present  aggrandisement,  it  will 
only  DC  because  she  is  conscious  of  her 
high  destiny,  and  determined  to  ftilfil 
her  important  moral  obligations.  Al- 
ready the  symptoms  are  apparent  which 
show  that  the  enlightened  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  conscious 
of  this.  Funds  have  been  already  pro- 
"Hded  by  private  zeal  and  benevolence 
which  have  done  much  to  remove  the 
i*eproach  to  which  we  were  exposed 
for  leaving  whole  communities,  which 
are  subject  to  our  laws,  destitute  of 
the  appointed  means  of  g^ce,  by  which 
the  great  message  of  truth  and  of  mere  v 
miffht  be  made  available  fbr  their  sal- 
vation. But  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  we  trust  that  thoee  who 
have  undertaken  the  good  work,  tipon 
which  a  divine  blessing  already  seems 
to  descend,  will  not  leave  off  until  a 
feeling  and  a  spirit  has  been  awakened 
in  the  country  which  may  re-act  upon 
our  rulers,  causinff  them  to  feel  that 
even  temporal  ends  are  not  to  be  at- 
tained  by  the   negleet  of  rehgioiia 


duties,  and  that  their  best  hope  ef 
maintaining  their  position  intbert^vds 
of  the  best  portion  of  their  comrtrr- 
men,  must  be  founded  upon  a  men- 
fested  determination  no  longer  to  mK- 
ordinate  religion  to  policr,  but  t* 
consecrate  policy  by  sabor^inatiBg  it 
to  true  religion.  This  they  witH 
find  the  chei^)  defence  of  the  ottias 
against  internal  and  external  foes,  m 
well  as  the  true  Conservmttve  pi'iiidfil^ 
by  which  our  vast  colonial  empire  mi« 
be  preserved,  an  honottr  and  aa  adne- 
tage  to  ourselves  and  a  Uessiii^  to  tfe 
world. 

In  Canada  agreat  mistake  was  eoo- 
mitted  when  reserved  lands  were  inrtK 
tuted  in  lieti  of  txtiies.  Tbey  htft 
proved,  as  might  have  been  foreMc% 
unproductive  as  a  source  of  eodeni- 
tical  revenue,  and  a  grierons  vatpt^ 
roent  to  civilijsation.  To  part  wiA 
them  now  for  whatever  tiiey  sa^ 
bring,  and  to  husband  the  prooeeA  ■ 
best  we  may  fyr  the  maintenanei «/ 
the  ministers'of  the  Gospel^  is  the  btf 
course  which  can  be  pursued ;  bst  s» 
time  should  be  lost  in  pioowiag 
tistical  returns  exliibiting^  Uie 
destitution  of  the  country,  as  '^ 
iorj  to  a  strenuous  effort  both 
and  at  home  to  raise  ftinds  in  ordv  i> 
meet  it.  It  is  towards  the  npptf  pro- 
vinces the  stream  of  emwratioo  chrff 
fiows ;  it  is  there  our  lavB»  oar  Im- 

ne,  and  our  religion  ehielly  prtvii : 
i3  there  that  ffovemnMnt  famA 
its  firmest  support  during  tlie  hit  40- 
astrous  outbreak,  when  its  aatlMrin 
in  tlie  lower  provinces  was  a  wntk ; 
and  it  is  there,  aoeordingiy,  tkst  v* 
ought  to  do  all  that  in  \»  fin  » 
strengthen  the  habits  and  asspti,  mi 
foster  the  predilecttom  wlkidi  sttari 
the  colonists  to  British  m)ev  mod  via* 
operate  as  so  many  antiseptics  ts  th 
contagion  of  the  repabMBifli  >; 
which  they  Sre  surronnded :  aer  cis 
we  do  so  more  effeetnaDy  tiMn  bj  ^ 
viding  fbr  their  moral  wants^  bv  «ii»- 
blishing  amongst  them  oarsmptva 
church,  and  securing  to  thin  m  »• 
their  diiidren  ^  iuin6rtinaU«*hai- 
tages. 

Enough  on  that  rart  of  tiis  mkjf^ 
for  tlie  present.  Of  this  we  ai^  h 
snre,  that  the  legishUiTe  upiiiiaiK 
which  is  at  present  being  triHl  is  tm 
by  which  both  the  power  aad  Ihr  ««• 
dom  of  tlie  parent  state  will  bsHv««^ 
tested.    Abaadylba«M»elidiatf 
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our  colonies  are  on  the  tip*toe  of  ex- 
pectation that  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land is  near  to  its  latter  end»  and  that 
events  are  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis 
which  must  lead  to  their  emancipation. 
We  trusty  and  we  believe  that  they 
mistake  the  temper  in  which  the  late 
concessions  have  been  made.  England 
has  felt  herself  so  strong  that  she 
could  afford  to  be  very  mild;  and 
they  mistake  her  mildness  for  a  proof 
of  weakness.  Would  that  they  may 
discover  this  mistake^  before  they  ne* 
ce8sitate>  by  acting  upon  iti  any  strong 
measures  for  its  correction.  But  of  this 
let  our  rulers  be  assured^  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country  when  it  was  more  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  evince  an  unflinch- 
ing determination  to  maintiiin  the 
supremacy  of  British  rule>  than  it 
would  be  if  the  recent  concessions 
caused  our  colonists  to  halt  in  their 
aUegiance.  Of  such  a  result  we  have 
no  fear.  But  as  the  contingency  is 
one  which  enters  into  the  calculations 
of  the  profligate  and  seditious  ,as 
within  the  range  of  probability^  it  is 
One  against  which  it  becomes  those  in 
whose  hands  is  reposed  the  precious 
deposit  of  British  liberty  to  be  well 
prepared. 

In  Irelandy^the  arch-demagogue  is 
holding  forth  the  promotion  of  those 
who  were  of  late  rebels  in  Canada» 
as  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the 
agitation  which  he  recommends.  Eng- 
landy  he  says»  never  made  any  conces- 
sion to  Ireland  but  from  a  motive  of 
feai*.  And  he  would  impress  upon  hb 
followers  the  policy  of  an  drgHnization 
which  would  hold  them  prepared  for 
any  contingency^  and  Which  mighty 
when  the  proper  time  arrived^  enable 
them  to  express  theur  wishes  with  an 
energy  that  could  not  be  resisted. 
Only  thinky  he  says,  of  what  might  be 
done  if  we  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
take  advantage  of  the  embarrassment 
of  England,  when  our  late  friends  the 
Whigs  left  the  empire  in  a  state  of 
confusion  at  home  and  of  trouble 
abroad  ;  with  a  failing  revenue,  crip- 
pled commerce,  and  a  starving  and 
insurgent  population.  If  Ireland  could 
then  have  shown  two  or  three  millions 
of  repealers,  determined  by  a  peaceful 
agitation  to  enforce  their  demands, 
think  you,  he  asks,  with  a  swaggering 
confidence,  we  could  not  have  wrune 
from  her  a  repeal  of  the  union  ?   Think 


you  another  year  would  have  passed 
over  without  seeing  a  parliament 
sitting  in  College-green?  And  well 
this  bloated  compound  of  mendicity 
and  mendacity  knows,  that  he  is  deal- 
ing all  this  time  in  arrant  falsehood. 
No  one  will  catch  him,  like  old  Papi- 
neau,  poking  his  head  into  a  halter. 
He  is  far  too  sagacious  not  to  have 
learned  by  this  time,  that  any  serious 
attempt  at  rebellion  in  this  country 
would  be  met  by  an  indignant  loyalty, 
by  which  his  knavish  devices  would  be 
frustrated,  and  hid  wretched  dupes  put 
to  shame.  There  is  nothing  that  Ue 
dreams  of  less.  But  the  topic  is  a 
good  one  to  keep  discontent  and  sedi- 
tion up  to  blood  heat,  and  tb  inspire 
the  vague  and  shadowy  hopes  by  which, 
as  by  a  phantasmagoria,  his  hearers  are 
bestamused  and  deluded,  Daniel  seeks  to 
fill  his  coffers,  and  gives,  like  our  friend 
''The  Cominissioner,"  for  his  pennj 
to  the  ragged  man,  and  for  his  half- 
penny to  the  starving  man,  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  moon.  But  not  the 
less  should  a  wise  government  be  on 
its  g^uard  against  the  mischievous  char- 
latanry by  which  the  peace  of  a  king- 
dom IS  thus  wantonly  disturbed,  and 
a  profligate  mountebank  enabled  to 
drive  a  profitable  trade  by  working 
upon  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  a  mercurial  people. 

But  there  txe  other  places  in  which 
the  same  preservative  does  not  exist  in 
the  state  of  society  against  the  machi- 
nations of  the  public  disturber.  Of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  throughout 
all  our  colonies  a  spirit  has  been  dif- 
fused, since  the  Durham  mission  and 
manifesto,  by  which  their  hope  of 
liberal  institutions  had  been  excited, 
t^hich  will  render  the  extreme  of  cau- 
tibn  necessary  in  their  mani^ement, 
until  they  ihil  have  passed  the  crisis 
of  the  political  fever.  The  thunder 
clouds  are  rolling  around  them,  sur- 
charged with  elemental  strife,  and  most 
skilful  should  be  the  disposition  of  the 
conducting  rods  by  which  the  dis- 
charge, when  it  does  take  place,  may 
be  rendered  harmless.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  in  Canada  is  pregnant 
with  consequences  which  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  too  momentous.  Should  it 
succeed,  the  project  of  responsible 
government  must  be  tried  in  all  our 
colonies ;  should  it  fail,  a  ferment  may 
be  the  consequence,  such  as  might  ren- 
der it  very  difficult  to  maintain  them  as 
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appendages  to  the  British  crown.  Of 
this  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that 
if  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  our  colo- 
nial empire  would  not  be  worth  five 
years'  purchase.  Our  only  hope  of 
treading  with  safety  the  perils  which 
beset  us  on  every  side  is,  that  our  af- 
fairs are  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  dregs  of  a 
populace  for  support ;  and  whose  inter-  ' 
est  it  is  not,  to  drug  that  populace 
with  deleterious  doctrines,  both  moral 
and  political,  so  as  to  render  them  ten 
times  more  the  children  of  sedition 
than  they  were  before. 

Yes,  readers,  if  you  desire  not  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire^ 
rejoice  that  we  now  have  Conservative 
rulers.   ^Let  no  little  dissatisfaction 
that  these  rulers  have  not,  in  all  things, 
acted  agreeably  to  your  wbhes  and  ex- 
pectations, disturb  the  settled  convic- 
tion in    your    minds,  that  upon  the 
firm  miuntenance  of  them  in  power 
at  the  present  moment  depends  our 
preservation.      The    only    other    al- 
ternative is   one  fearful    to    behold, 
and  from  which,  if  we  can  forget 
our  recent  providential    deliverance, 
we    must    be    both    stolid   and   un- 
thankful.   No  ;  a  due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  ministers, 
occasioned  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  of  a  disorganizing  sedition  had 
been  suffered  to  go  on  before  it  could 
be    arrested.     The    taint   had    been 
communicated;  the  disease  had  ap- 
peared;   the  poison  was  working  m 
the  whole  system,  when  the  attendance 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues 
was  required.     Thj^  could  not  per- 
form   miracles.      The   very   utmost 
which  they  could  venture  to  undertake 
for  was,  to  render  the  nostrums  of  the 
former   quacks  in  the  least  possible 
degree  injurious.     With  the  condition 


of  the  patient,  as  affected  by  thsM 
trums,  they  have  now  to  deal.  Tlf 
Canadian  constitution  bad  beenfixrJ; 
responsible  government  had  been  prt& 
tically  conc^ed :  all  (hat  was  msuffvd 
bofore  the  Whigs  were  shaken  froa 
their  convulsive  grasp  of  pow«r. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  orv 
which  the  present  premier  was  esIkJ 
to  preside ;  and  if  he  has  fMmd  it 
difficult  to  manage  matters  witlioat 
appearing  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
disaffected,  how  much  more  vdqU 
not  sedition  have  waxed  stniog  sad 
vigorous,  if  it  continued  still  xesAs 
the  protecting  patronage  of  tbw 
from  whom  it  derived  its  beiif. 
That  is  the  true  way  to  look  4 
the  question.  If  a  Cooservatire  ■»- 
nistry  have  been  obliged  to  go  j»  ffft 
how  much  farther  would  not  tfar 
Whig-Radical  have  wiUiwly  goM?- 
and  how  much  farther  stiU  wooUtbt; 
not  have  be«[i  compelled  to  go  bj  t^ 
anarchists  and  levellers  who  oofr 
sented  to  appear  to  be  thar  sbres 
oqlv  that  they  might  be»  n  rMfi> 
their  mast^s. 

Such,  reader,  is  the  tme  M^  ^ 
the  case.  We  cannot  p«rt  with  tkfn- 
sent  ministers  without  getting  v«w. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  have  bo  (kw^ 
will  act  with  his  characteristic  cMte: 
and  while  he  keeps  good  frith  witk  tk« 
colonists,  will  not  be  wantiig  ia  ks 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  cnpin- 
But  he  can  do  nothing  eBetbm; 
unless  he  is  powerfully  sustaiiwd ;  ^ 
if  the  Conservatives  rally  aiuasJ  kis 
as  they  ought,  we  have  wry  fitt^ 
doubt  that,  as  he  has  shown  «•  ^ 
way  out  of  financial  eaibarra«B»C  ** 
he  will  do  all  that  can  be  doM  torn 
der  responsible  govenunent  in  ^  ^ 
loniee  compatible  with  the  second  « 
the  British  empire* 
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